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POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT BILL. 

Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without further Amendment. 
The report of the Amendments made in 
Committee of the Whole House to be 
received on Thursday next. 





MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [u.1.]. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee without Amendment, and to be 
Read 3* on Thursday next. 





METROPOLITAN AND OTHER POLICE 
COURTS BILL. 

Reported from the Standing Com- 

mittee without Amendment, and to be 
Read 3* on Thursday next. 


VOL. LI. [rourrH sERrEs.] 


POLICE (PROPERTY) BILL. 
Reported from the Standing Com- 
mittee with Amendments. The Report 
| thereof to be received on Thursday next ; 
'and the Bill to be printed as amended. 
| —(No. 154.) 


STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL [u.1.]. 

A Bill for further promoting the re- 
vision of the Statute Law by repealing 
enactments which have ceased to be in 
force or have become unnecessary. Was 
presented by the Lord Chancellor ; Read 
1°; and to be printed.—(No. 155.) 





CHAFF-CUTTING MACHINES 
(ACCIDENTS) BILL. 

THe Eart or YARBOROUGH, in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
explained that its object was to prevent 
accidents, which were by no means rare 
among those employed in connection 
with chaff-cutting machines. Provision 


was made for the casing of the dangerous 
parts of the machines so far as was prac- 
ticable during their working. 


The other 
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part of the Bill merely alluded to penal 
clauses. There was a penalty not ex- 
ceeding £5 in the case of the law being HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
disobeyed, but the regulations were not | 
arduous and would not put the farmers | Tuesday, 13th July 1897. 
or those using chaff-cutting machines to | 
expense. The Bill received support from | 
all sides in the other House, and among | 
farmers, implement makers, and others} BRITISH SOUTH AFRICAN COMMITTEE. 
who had been consulted in different} Mr. W. L. JACKSON (Leeds, N.), 
parts of the country there was a con-| amid some cheers, brought up the Report 
sensus of opinion in its favour. The | of the British South African Committee. 
Bill would not come into operation until | 
August 1898, so that there was ample 
time for machines to be altered in the 
interval. The Government offices con- PRIVATE BUSINESS. 
cerned, and the Home Office and Board 
of Agriculture, had expressed approval | 
of the Bill, the Minister of Agriculture | LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
being strongly in favour of it. In these ORDER (No. 17) BILL. 
circumstances he hoped their Lordships On the Motion that this Bill be now 
would agree to the Motion he now made. | considered, 

Lorp BELPER intimated that the | 
Home Office had no objection to the Bill.| *Mr. BROOKFIELD (Sussex, Rye) 
| proposed, as an Amendment,— 


Read 2° (according to Order), and 


committed to a Committee of the Whole | “That the Bill be recommitted with respect 
House on Thursday next. to an amendment to the Schedule, Article III. 
(1), page 5, line 39; that all petitions against 
| the Bill presented before Thursday be referred 
| to the Committee, and that such petitioners 
TENT acai Ae ebaaiie te coaiacaed | as pray to be heard by themselves, tueir 
PATENT OFFICE EXTENSION BILL. | pil or agents, be heard against the Bill, 
Considered in Committee (according | and counsel in support of the Bill; that the 


to Order). Bill reported without | Committee have leave to sit and proceed cn 


eday?? 
Amendment. Standing Committee nega- | Theenday. 


reqdl: 2 vs 2a Mriday 
— fs We ne eae ae eee | He said it was not with the slightest wish 
; | to deny that an extension of the 
boundary of Hastings was necessary that 
PUBLIC OFFICES (WHITEHALL) SITE | '¢ took this action. An important ques- 
BILL. | tion, however, arose as to the extent 

Considered in Committee (according | to which this boundary should go, and 
to Order). Bill reported without, what were the interests involved in 
Amendment. Standing Committee nega- | making the extension. The original pro- 
tived ; and Bill to be Read 3* on Friday | posal took in a considerably wider area, 
next. | including the greater part of the parish 
| of Fairlight, where his hon. Friend the 
‘ a | Member for Hastings resided, and owned 
— ape any | some considerable property. But for some 

Read 3* (according to Order), and| reason the greater part of that parish 
passed. had been struck out. He was representing 
/on this occasion the interests of the 

VOLUNTEERS BILL. Parish Council of Hollington, where the 

Third Reading (which stands a .| borough Member did not reside. A 
pointed for this day) put off to Thursday | ™eeting of ratepayers of that parish 
next. passed, with only two dissentients, a 
| resolution protesting against the pro- 

House Adjourned at Twenty Minutes before | P0S8al to take in the best and richest por- 
Five o’Clock, to Thursday next, a| tion of the parish, as being detrimental 
Quarter past Ten o’Clock. | to the best interests of the majority of 

Earl of Yarborough. 
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5 Local Government 
the ratepayers, who were chiefly of the 
working classes, and because such a 
scheme would add enormously to the 
rates, and bring no advantage to the 
parish. The Parish Council were unani- 
mous upon the question. The Hastings 
Corporation, however, had not been re- 
strained from still fixing their covetous 
glance on this Naboth’s vineyard which 
he was trying to defend. The Corpora- 
tion were seeking to include their richest 
neighbours in the Bill, and his Amend- 
ment did not even prevent that. 
At the Local Government Board inquiry, 
the Parish Council showed that they 
did not desire the change, and that 
it was not desirable in the public in- 
terest. The Commissioner himself, and, 
he thought, everybody else, admitted 
that the change was not desired by the 
inhabitants. The Parish Council in: 
quired from him whether it would be pos: 
sible to oppose the Bill on the Second | 
Reading. On May 12th the Measure was | 
read a First time without their know- | 
ledge. The following day an official of 
the Local Government Board undertook | 
that they should be informed of the date 
for the Second Reading. But when next | 
he heard from him, it was to the effect | 
that the Bill had been read a Second | 
time, and that the time for petitioning | 
against it had expired on the day on} 
which he wrote. The official added that | 
he thought he might possibly have made | 
a promise to keep him informed on this | 
subject, but he had “got somewhat | 
mixed” through pressure of work. ‘The | 
hon. Member urged that proper notice of | 
every stage should be given to those con- | 
cerned. The Local Government Board | 
having recommended the Parish Council | 
to come to some amicable arrangement, | 
the Parish Council represented to the | 
Corporation what they wanted, and asked | 
for some small concession. But the Cor- | 
poration, acting under the advice of their 
Town Clerk, who showed most remark- | 
able ignorance of his duties in this) 
matter, informed them that it was not, 
within the competence of the Corpora- 
tion to come to any arrangement, be- | 
cause the Local Government Board had | 
fixed the boundary which was to exist. | 
That view was entirely misleading and | 
inaccurate. They could now only appeal | 
to the House of Commons. They did} 
not object to an extension in a fair way. 
Other parishes had obtained considerable 
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concessions. The alternative boundary 
line which he sketched out was, he sub- 
mitted, very reasonable. The Parish 
Council entertained profound mistrust 
towards the Corporation in connection 
with certain financial and commercial 
transactions. 

Mr. LUCAS-SHADWELL (Sussex, 
Hastings) opposed the Amendment. His 
hon. Friend had somewhat unnecessarily 
dragged the parish of Fairlight into the 
discussion. But Fairlight was content, 
while Hollington was discontented. He 
would not go into the difference of 
opinion between his hon. Friend and the 
Local Government Board. He might say, 
if his hon. Friend did not receive any 
notice, neither did he. The Amendment 
would have had more force had his hon. 
Friend championed the cause of the other 
parishes which it was proposed to in- 
clude. The parish of Ore might have 
had reason to be aggrieved. Whatever 
grievance Hollington had, Ore would have 
had the same grievance. The only reason 
he could understand for the discontent 
felt at Hollington was that a certain 
amount of their rateable value would be 
taken away. The same argument applied 
to Ore, and if the hon. Members would 
refer to the Provisional Order they would 
see that it made provision for a proper 
adjustment in the interests of the 
parishes, in order that they should be 
fairly treated. The fact was the whole 
matter had been one of compromise. The 
original proposal came from the Hastings 
Town Council, but the present proposal 
was that of the Local Government Board. 
A concession had been made to the 
various parishes. The Local Govern- 
ment Board Commissioner, after full jn- 
quiry, and after inspecting the ground, 
altered the scheme. He would like to 
remark that in a circular which had been 
largely circulated in the House in the 
interests of the Parish Council of Hol- 
lington, it was contended that the Council 
had not a fair hearing. With reference 
to that, he would like to remark that his 
hon. and learned Friend the Member for 
East Finsbury gave Hollington the ad- 
vantage of his advocacy. He believed it 
was a fact that notice was not given te 
the Council, but as a matter of fact there 
was no reason to believe they were not 
fully informed of what was about to 
take place. Turning to the objec- 
tion that the School Board would 
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7 Grenadier 


be abolished, the hon. Member pointed 
out that the School Board of Hastings 
would have authority over the district. 
The evidence taken before the Local 
Government Board Inspector was that 
there was a small sewage farm in Holling- 
ton, and that the effluent from it ran 
into the Hollington stream; that the 
Hollington stream, in its course to the 


sea, ran through a portion of the borough | 
of Hastings, and that at certain times in | 


summer the smell arising from it was 
offensive. It was extremely 
also that the streets of Hollington should 
be properly lighted. Hollington was 
practically a suburb of Hastings, and had 
much more of an urban than a rural 
character. 
ing classes who had employment at 
Hastings lived at Hollington, and they 
had the advantage of the higher rate of 


wages in Hastings as well as other advan- | 


tages. The whole borough was in favour 
of this scheme, and there was no ques- 
tion of local politics whatever in the 
matter. As a matter of fact, the majority 
on the Town Council, with whom the 
scheme originated, belonged to the 
Liberal Party. The medical men of 
Hastings were also in favour of the 
scheme. It was most important that the 
borough of Hastings should not be con- 
taminated owing to want of proper 
precautions in an adjoining district. 
Another important point was the control 
of the water-shed. The growth of Has- 
tings had been enormous, and the 
population was now estimated at 57,009 
or 58,000. It must be admitted that the 
extension of the boundaries should be 
made, and he hoped the Government 
would not give way upon the point. 
THe SECRETARY to tae LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
Russet, Tyrone, 8.) said this matter 
had followed the ordinary course. The 
borough of Hastings desired an exten- 
sion of its boundary, and an experienced 
inspector was sent down from the Local 
Government Board who made a thorough 
inquiry at which all parties were heard, 
including witnesses from the parish of 
Hollington. The report was carefully 


considered, not only by the permanent 
officials, but by the President of the 
Board. The Local Government Board 
did not fix the day for the Second Read- 
ing; that was done by the clerks at the 
Table, and even if the hon. Member had 


Mr. Lucas-Shadwell, 
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desirable | 


A large number of the work- | 


|had the fullest notice of the Second 
Reading, he could not have moved a 
| boundary Amendment at that stage. As 
|no petition was lodged against the Bill, 
|it went before the Committee on Un- 
‘opposed Bills. If the hon. Member 
| wished to lodge an objection he could do 
so in the other House, and the whole 
/matter might be raised before a Com- 
mittee of the other House. It would be 
manifestly unfair to recommit the Bill 
because the hen. Member had :nissed his 
opportunity of lodging a petition. More- 
over, if such a course were taken owing 
to the Session now being so far ad- 
vanced the whole order would probably 
be sacrificed. The borough of Hastings 
was extending, and its population was 
growing, and he submitted that it was 
entitled to a remedy for what it con- 
sidered was a grievance—namely, that 
there should be on its outskirts a place 
which would not adopt the Lighting Act, 
and would not provide any place in 
which infectious diseases might be 
treated. He thought the House ought 
to allow the Bill to proceed. 


Question, “That the words ‘now con- 
sidered’ stand part of the Question,” put, 
and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill, as amended, considered ; to be 
Read the third time To-morrow. 


QUESTIONS. 


—_—_—_— 


GRENADIER GUARDS, 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington): I beg to ask the Under 
| Secretary of State for War what number 
\of men have been transferred from 
battalion to battalion of the Grenadier 
Guards during the last two months, and 
for what purpose; how many recruits 
have been specially enlisted into each 
regiment of Foot Guards since Ist Janu- 
ary 1897; how many men now on the 
establishment of the Ist battalion 
Grenadier Guards are recruits of under 
nine months’ service; and whether 
recruiting under any other branch of the 
service has been in any way interfered 


with in order to obtain recruits for the 
Guards ? 











’ Guards. 8 

















Science and 


THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : 42 men were trans- 
ferred from the Ist to the 2nd battalion, 
because being in their last six months of 
service, they will be ineligible for foreign 
service when the Ist battalion embarks. 
This is the course adopted with all batta- 
lions embarking for foreign service ; The 
special enlistments during the present 
year for the Foot Guards have been 113 
for the Grenadiers, 53 for the Cold- 
streams and 57 for the Scots; 403 men 
in the Ist battalion of the Grenadier 
Guards have less than nine months ser- 
vice. The recruiting of other branches 
of the service has not been interfered 
in order to obtain recruits for the 
Guards, 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War to what extent each regiment of 
Foot Guards is now below the establish- 
ment of 1897-8; what number of men 
were invited to rejoin the Grenadier 
Guards from the Reserve under Army 
Order 59 of 1897, and how many have 
rejoined: what number of men of the 
Grenadiers have extended their service 
from three to seven years in considera- 
tion of a bounty of £2, under the same 
Army Order ; and what is the number 
of men of the Ist battalion Grenadier 
Guards whose service will expire 
between now and the date of the embarka- 
tion of the battalion for Gibraltar ? 


Mr. BRODRICK: The Grenadier 
Guards are 172 men below the establish- 
ment laid down for the regiment from 
the date of the lst battalion embarking 
for Gibraltar in October next. The 
Coldstream and Scots Guards are respec- 
tively 44 and 62 above their old establish- 
ments; but they are 254 and 247 below 
the establishment which is to be provided 
by the Ist April 1898, which will in- 
clude the numbers to be raised in the 
financial year towards the new battalions; 
326 men were invited to rejoin from the 
Reserves—11 have done so; 6 men in 
the Grenadier Guards have extended 
their colour service from three to seven 
years ; the service of 54 men in the Ist 
battalion of the Grenadier Guards will 
expire before the date fixed for their 
embarkation. 


Mr. JAMES HOZIER (Lanark, S.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
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State for War what the number of re- 
cruits of each battalion of the Grenadier 
Guards is at the depét at present; what 
the minimum amount of service of men 
ordered to embark with the lst battalion 
for Gibraltar will be ; and, whether any 
of these men will be untrained in mus- 
ketry and field training; and, if so, 
whether they are to be trained in mus- 
ketry and field training at Gibraltar ? 
Mr. BRODRICK: There are 232 
recruits of the Grenadier Guards at 
present at the depédt. Of these 222 
belong to the Ist, four to the 2nd, 
and six to the 3rd battalion. No man 
will be sent to Gibraltar with less than 
three months’ service. If the state of 
the weather or any other special cause 
should prevent any of the men completing 
their musketry and field training before 
embarkation, they will complete it at 
Gibraltar. 

Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD asked why 
the number of recruits in the 2nd 
battalion was so low, and when ib was 
proposed to make up the proper number. 

Mr. BRODRICK: Obviously when 
the 1st battalion has to be raised by 170 
men in three months, it is necessary 
that the recruits should be passed to 
that battalion first. Afterwards the 
remaining battalions will be made up to 
their requisite strength. 

Mr. HOZIER asked whether it was 
possible to give the recruits musketry 
training at Gibraltar. 

Mr. BRODRICK: Yes, Sir. There 
are ranges up to 1,400 yards for musketry, 
and up to 1,800 yards for field firing. 


Art Directory. 


SCIENCE AND ART DIRECTORY. 


Mr. HENRY HOBHOUSE (Somer- 
set, E.): I beg to ask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion, if in Clause VIT. of the proposed 
Science and Art Directory the term 
“ authority ” is intended to include any 
statutory body at present existing in 
England or only such joint committees 
or combinations of the various bodies 
interested in technical and secondary 
edueation as may be formed by voluntary 
action; and, if in recognising such 
authorities the Department will take 
care to reserve the rights of any statu- 
tory authorities for secondary education 
that may hereafter be created ? 








11 * Rhuabon 


THe VICE PRESIDENT or tHE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University): The clause was suggested 
by a Departmental Committee and is at 
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dissolution of the United District unless 
it can be shown that the School Board 
as well as all the Parish Councils con- 
cerned are in favour of the dissolution. 


present under the consideration of the) *Mr. GRIFFITH-BOSCA WEN 
Committee of Council. They do not) asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
understand that by the use of the word | understood that what’ he asked for was 
“authority” the Departmental Com- | not the dissolution of the United District 
mittee intended to recommend the! but only the School Board of one particu- 
Department to attempt to confer coercive | lar parish, and also that if it was left to 
powers upon any statutory body, but only | the four parishes concerned that would 
to encourage the various public bodies | never take place because it was natural 
dealing with secondary and technical | that the other parishes would wish to be 
education to combine for the purpose of | able to continue to rate. 
preventing overlapping. Care will be) *Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
taken to prevent the growth of interests|, *Sirm GEORGE OSBORNE MORGAN 
which might interfere with the action of |(Denbighshire, E.) asked a question 
statutory authorities hereafter created. | arising out of the same matter of which 
}he had given the right hon. Gentleman 
RHUABON SCHOOL BOARD. |private notice, whether it was the fact 
*Mr. A. GRIFFITH -BOSCAWEN | that the Voluntary Schools in the parish 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the! of Rhuabon only provided accommodation 
Vice President of the Committee of) for 364 out of 605 children of school age 





Council on Education (1) whether he has | 
received copies of resolutions passed by 
the Parish Council of Rhuabon unanim- 
ously, and by the Rhuabon parish meet- 
ing by 125 votes to 20, praying that Rhua- 
bon should be separated from the United 


in the parish leaving 241 children whose 
education had to be elsewhere provided 
for, and whether having regard to section 
41 of the Elementary Education Act of 
1876 which required that before a School 
Board was dissolved “the Wepartment 





School Board district of Rhuabon, Rhos, | must be satisfied that there is sufficient 
Penycoe, and Cefn, in pursuance of the); public school accommodation for the 
powers conferred on parish meetings by | district” he would in any case postpone 
the Local Government Act 1893, section | his final decision until further inquiry 
52 (2); (2) whether he is aware that| had been made on the subject ? 

under the Local Government Act Khua-| Sir J. GORST said the Education 
bon has been made a separate parish for| Department had no power to suspend 
all purposes other than School Board the connection of a School Board in a 
purposes ; that in Rhuabon parish there | particular parish without the dissolution 
is no School Board or site for Board! of the United District. In answer to 
School and that there is ample accommo: | the Question of the right hon. Baronet 
dation in the Voluntary School; that} the information at present possessed by 
there is no representation of Rhuabon | the Committee of Council did not tally 
parish on the United School Board, and | with the suggestion contained in the first 
that further the United School Board | part of his Question. He was informed 
propose to raise immediately a loan of | that there was ample accommodation for 
£4,000 for increased Board School ac- all the Rhuabon children. As regards 
commodation at Rhos, the interest on | the second part of the Question, Section 
which will be partly charged on the} 41 seemed to provide for cases in which 
ratepayers of Rhuabon, though they will! it was admitted the accommodation was 
derive no benefit whatever from it ; and | insuflicient. 

(3), whether under these circumstances) Lorp CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
he will favourably consider the request,| asked whether the Department would 
and will sanction the dissolution of the} really consider on the merits each specific 
School Board so far as the parish of} case which was submitted to them in 
Rhuabon is concerned ? order to see whether the dissolution of a 


Sir J. GORST: The answer to the! School Board ought to follow? 
first two paragraphs is in the affirmative.) *Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! That 
The Committee of Councilhaveannounced | is a general question of which notice 
that they do not propose to sanction the | should be given. 
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PETERBOROUGH STATION 
(GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY). 
*Mr. E. P. MONCKTON (Northamp- 
ton, N.): I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Trade whether, having 
regard to the undertaking given by the 
Great Eastern Railway Company with 
respect to the improvement of their 
station at Peterborough, and also con- 
sidering the continual shunting that 
takes place over their level crossing 
close to their station, blocking one of 
the main entrances into the town, to the 
serious inconvenience and danger of the 
public, he is able to state if any report 
on the existing state of things has been 
made to the Department by any of their 
officials ; what steps, if any, have been 
taken by the Great Eastern Railway 
Company in this matter; and when 

operations will be commenced ? 


THe PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. 'T. Rrrcente, Croy- 
don): I have received a_ satisfactory 
letter from the Great Eastern Company 
with reference to the proposed works for 
the improvement of the station, which I 
shall be happy to show the hon. Member. 
With regard to the crossing, the com- 
pany deny that there is any danger at 
Fletton, or that a bridge is necessary ; 
they are willing to build a bridge, how- 
ever, if the Local Authority is prepared 
to bear two-thirds of the cost thereof. 
Although the Board of Trade cannot 
compel the company to provide a bridge, 
they will be happy at any time to offer 
their good offices with a view to settling 
the amount of contribution which should 
be paid by the Local Authority, if that 
body was disposed to entertain such 
a proposal. 


ROYAL ENGINEERS (PORTSMOUTH). 
Mr. HENRY BROADHURST 
(Leicester): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether his 
attention has been called to a complaint 
that a staff sergeant-major in the Royal 


Engineers at Portsmouth has been 
acting as canvasser for orders for 
the Easton Steam Saw Mills and 
Masonry Works at Portland; and 


whether it is in accordance with Army 
Regulations that non-commissioned 
officers should also carry on business 
agencies while in the service.? 
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Mr. BRODRICK : It is contrary to 
regulations that any person while in the 
service should carry on a_ business 
agency. The sergeant-major in question 
admits that he distributed circulars in 
favour of an establishment in which his 
brother was interested ; but he denies 
that he received any payment for doing 
so, and the firm which he recommended 
confirms this denial. The serjeant- 
major acted apparently in ignorance of 
Regulations, and will be warned to 
abstain from such courses in future. 


Water Boxes. 


ALDERSHOT REVIEW. 

CotoneL WELBY (Taunton): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether the 17 Staff Officers 
employed at the Aldershot Review 
included the whole of the Staff and 
Acting Staff, or only Acting Staff 
detached from their own corps ; whether 
the 92 allowed in Germany include both 
Staff and Acting Staff; and whether 
he can state the total number of Staff 
and Acting Staff employed at Aldershot 
on Ist July ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The 17 officers 
referred to were detached from their own 
corps for acting duty on the Staff. 
There were 49 other Staff Officers 
employed on the occasion of the Review 
on July ist, making 66 in all ; 92 is the 
estimated number of Staff Officers who 
would, under German Regulations, have 
been employed with a force similarly con- 
stituted ; how far Acting Staff Officers 
would have been employed we do not 
know. 


AERATED WATER BOXES. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
(1) why he has extended the overtime ex- 
ception in Section 53 of the Factory Act, 
to the making of boxes for aerated water ; 
and (2) whether there is any reason why 
these boxes should not be made at any 
time of the year, although they may be 
more employed in one part of the year 
than in another ? 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Marrnew Wuitre Ruivtey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : I granted overtime in this 
case because I was satisfied that the 
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Artillery Volunteers 


trade was a season trade, liable to sudden 
and unexpected pressure of work, and 
closely associated with the aerated water 
trade in which overtime isalready allowed. 
I made special inquiry into the point 
raised in the second paragraph of the 
Question and was satisfied that it was 
not possible to provide adequately for | 
emergencies by working to stock. The 
right hon. Baronet will remember that 
the overtime exception applies only to 
adult women and that the maximum 
overtime allowed is only 45 hours in 12 
months, 


EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he has yet been able to institute the 
promised inquiry into the allegations 
made by Dr. E. Berdoe, in regard to the 
use of curara in the practice of vivisection ; 
and, if so, will he state the result of his 
inquiry ? 

*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
Yes, I have made full inquiry into the 
allegations contained in the letter and 
statement which the hon. Member for- 
warded to me, and find that they are 
absolutely baseless. The experiments 
referred to were performed on animals 
under full chloroform anesthesia; the 
morphia, to which alone allusion was 
made in the published account of the 
experiments, being used in addition. 
Curara was used, but not as an | 
aneesthetic. 


| 
| 





GIBRALTAR GARRISON. | 


Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER | 
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enlisted are higher than at the same 
period in 1892, which was the last year 
when the standard was as it is at present ; 
but it is scarcely possible to say at any 
time to what special cause the fluctuations 
of recruiting can be attributed. The 
Coldstream Guards are 44 men, and the 
Scots Guards 62 men, above their old 
establishment. The establishment of no 
existing Battalion has been reduced. 


ALDERSHOT (ESTABLISHMENT). 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER : I beg to 


|ask the Under Secretary of State for 


War whether he will furnish a return 
giving particulars of the batteries and 
battalions present at Aldershot on Ist 
July, showing the number of all ranks 
present in each battery and battalion, 
the present establishment, and the num- 
ber of men and horses which under 
existing regulations will be left behind 
in the event of the battery or battalion 
being dispatched on active service, and 
the number which will be required to 
raise each unit to war strength ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The Secretary of 
State is averse to giving figures which 
might lead to misconception, and the 
statistics of a particular day would be no 
guide to the general condition of bat- 
teries or battalions at other periods of 
the year. Any comparative figures to 
be of value would have to be taken at 
various periods of the year. 


ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS 
(83xp MIDDLESEX). 


Lorpv ALWYNE COMPTON (Beds, 


| Biggleswade) : I beg to ask the Under 


Secretary of State for War if he can 


(Belfast, W.): I beg to ask the Under| state why the 3rd Middlesex Artillery 
Secretary of State fur War whether the| Volunteers are still described in the 
prospect of Foreign service on the Rock} Army List as garrison artillery, inasmuch 
of Gibraltar has had the anticipated that their armament has for the past 
effect in stimulating recruiting for the) three years been that of position artillery ; 
Brigade of Guards; what is the actual | and whether, as long as this anomaly 
number of recruits raised for the two exists, the officers are precluded from 
new Battalions; and, whether the| 


establishment of any of the existing | 
Battalions forming the Brigade has been | 
reduced by the War Office within the | 
last six months, and what has been the | 


extent of the reduction ? | 


attending the school of instruction for 
position artillery ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The corps has 
been described as garrison artillery, but 
as they have been provisionally furnished 
with 9-pounder and 13-pounder guns for 


Mr. BRODRICK : Recruiting for the | 


: \ : Ev | instructional purposes, their position will 
Brigade of Guards is brisker than it has | be considered before the next Estimates 
been for some time past, and the numbers 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. 


are framed. 
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NEW HEBRIDES. | stated to me last week that the Admirals 
Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid): | had decided not to continue this route 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State | marching in the interior, owing to the 
for Foreign Affairs whether any under- | protest of the insurgent leaders. Have 
standing “has yet been arrived at with | the Admirals changed that decision ? 
the French Government with a view to| Mr. CURZON: I have no reason to 
stopping the sale of spirits and firearms | believe that the march spoken of in the 
to the natives of the New Hebrides by | question was what the hon. Gentleman 
French traders, a practice that is strictly describes as a route march in the interior. 
prohibited in the case of British traders.; Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
Tue UNDER SECRETARY or /8.): The right hon. Gentleman says 100 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFATRS | shots were fired. How many were killed 
(Mr. G. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : ‘and how many were wounded ? 
Her Majesty’s Government have, since | Mr. CURZON: Perhaps the hon. 
the answer which I gave to the hon. | Gentleman will put his important 
Member on March 29th last, addressed a| question on the Paper, and I will en- 
further representation to the French|deavour to answer it. [‘ Hear, hear!” 
Government, pressing them for a reply | and laughter. | 
to the note which was addressed to them! Mr. MACNEILL: Important! I 
by Her Majesty’s Government in Novem- | assert its importance. [ Loughter. | 
ber last. No reply has yet been received.| *Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order ! 
| Mr. MACNEILL: You will have the 
| question to-morrow, then. What an im- 
CRETE. | portant and superior person ! [ Laughter.] 
Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): I} Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State| Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
for Foreign Affairs whether there is any | Affairs whether on Friday evening last 
truth in the statement that the Admirals | several Christian houses in Candia were 
have decided, and have published their|set on fire by lighted fuses soaked in 
decision, that for the Poa all columns | | petrole um, which were thrown into them 
marching in the interior of Crete shall be | by Mussulmans ; and, what steps, if any, 
strengthened, and shall take cannon with! do the Powers inte md to take for the 
them, and that any attack on the part of prevention of outrages of this character ? 
the insurgents will be visited with re-| Mr. J.C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
prisals and severe repression ? to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Mr. CURZON : The British Admiral | Foreign Affairs whether the Foreign 
has reported that while a column of) Office is in receipt of any recent informa- 
Austrian and Italian troops was march-| tion concerning the state of affairs in 
ing a short while ago from Canea to} Canea and in Candia : ; and, whether in 
Platanea, the insurgents of Alikanu| the former town several Christian houses 
fired upon them more than 100 shots. | were set on fire by lighted fuses soaked 
The European troops did not return the | in petroleum and thrown into them by 
fire. The insurgent leaders subsequently | Mahomedans 4 
apologised for this act, and stated that! Mr. CURZON: As regards the situa- 
the insurgents had mistaken the flags. | tion at Candia and Canea Her Majesty’s 
The Admirals, however, regarded such a ‘Consul at Canea reported in a telegram 
mistake as impossible, and accordingly | dated the 9th instant that at the request 
warned the insurgents that if any further | of the Governor of Candia, and with the 
attack were made upon their troops, it | approval of Colonel Chermside, an order 
would be replied to, and that the offenders | had been issued by the Acting Governor 
would be seized. The Admirals also! General of Crete forbidding the carrying 
decided that the columns should in future | of arms by all persons in “the City and 
be strengthened, and should if necessary | district of Candia except those to whom 
take artillery with them. A subsequent special official permission should be 
march of the troops was unattended by issued. This order was to come into 
incidents. force on the 16th instant; In a further 
Mr. DILLON: I would remind the telegram dated the 11th instant, Her 
right hon, Gentleman, with a view to, Majesty’s Consul reported the election 
asking him another question, that he | by the delegates from the different 
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districts of Crete on Apokorona of the 
officers of the coming General Assembly. 
The choice made is considered by Her 
Majesty’s Consul to be satisfactory. 
No information has been received with 
regard to the alleged incendiarism ? 


Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether a provisional tribunal 
has been constituted at Canea consisting 
of eight members, six Mahomedans and 
two Christians ; and, if so, whether the 
Representatives of the Powers, in view 
of the disturbed condition of the public 
mind in Canea and other parts of Crete, 
have sanctioned the establishment of a 
tribunal on which the majority of the 
people are to be so inadequately repre- 
sented. 

Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s 
Government have received no information 
confirming this report. 


MACROOM UNION. 
Mr. MACNEILL: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for North Louth (Mr. 


T. M. Heaty), I beg to ask the Chief | 


Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of | 


Ireland (1) whether his attention has 
been drawn to the fact that, at the late 
sworn inquiry into the 
Guardians for the Macroom electoral 
division of Macroom Union, the medical 
officer of the workhouse, Dr. R. Barrett, 
J.P., admitted having canvassed several 
voters and property-owners for their 
support for his friends; (2) whether 


this is consistent with the duty of a union | 
the Local | 


official; and (3) whether 
Government Board intend to take any 
action in consequence. 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp  Ba.rour, 
Leeds, Central): The fact is as stated in 
the first paragraph. There is nothing in 
the regulations prohibiting a union 
official from taking part in connection 
with union elections, but the Local 
Government Board have always expressed 
the view that any person receiving a 
salary from the rates ought not to inter- 


fere in such elections beyond the exercise | 


of his rights of voting, and of nominating 
a candidate. 
cated this view to Dr. Barrett, and re- 
quested that he would be good enough to 
bear it in mind in future. 


Mr. Curzon. 


{COMMONS} 
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The Board have communi- | 
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LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (IRELAND). 
Mr. FLYNN: On behalf of the hon. 
Member for East Waterford (Mr. P. J. 
Power), I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Treland, with 
the view of encouraging agricultural 
labourers in Ireland to keep the 
cottages and land provided for them by 
Boards of Guardians in good order, will 
the Local Government Board consider 
the advisability of allowing boards of 
guardians, if they so wish, to spend a 
portion of the rates in giving small prizes 
for well kept gardens and cottages, the 
sum so spent not to exceed a small figure 
for each electoral division, and to be 
regulated by the Local Government 
Board 1 
*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: There 
is no statutory authority enabling Boards 
of Guardians to apply a portion of the 
rates for the purpose referred to, and it 
appears to me to be doubtful whether it 
would be desirable to confer such power 
on them. Any such payments made by 
Boards of Guardians would be disallowed 
by the Auditor. 





IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. JAMES GILHOOLY (Cork 

Co., W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Pest- 
master General, whether he is aware that 
the time between the arrival and depar- 
|ture of the mails in Castletown, Bere- 
haven, has been recently abridged ; and, 
if so, whether he will recommend an 
| alteration with a view to facilitate replies 
to letters on the same day as they are 
| received ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 

General is aware that the time between 
the arrival and departure of the mails in 
Castletown has been recently abridged 
_by 25 minutes. This is owing to the 
later departure of the night mails from 
| Dublin—an alteration rendered necessary 
| by the later receipt in Dublin of the day 
mails from the Provinces. Inquiry shall 
/be made with the view of ascertaining 
whether any longer interval for reply can 
_ be afforded at Castletown. 

Mr. MACNEILL: On behalf of the 
hon. Member for North Louth, I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
if he is aware that English letters 
penne at Dundalk at 7.5 a.m. are kept 
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in the Post Office till after 9 a.m., when] regarded as permanently or only tempo- 
the Scotch Mail arrives, and are not| rarily confidential ; was a record of the 
delivered in some parts of the town till| deliberations kept, and will the House, 
10.30 a.m., with the result that towns| in due course, be placed in possession of 
farther north, such as Newry and Belfast, | the decisions or recommendations arrived 
get their English Mails delivered sooner | at? 
than Dundalk ; and whether he will con-| Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror 
sider how this arrangement can be|tTHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
improved upon ? Birmingham, W.): The discussions have 
*Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster|been for the most part informal and 
General was not aware of the circum-|friendly conversations, and, although a 
stances mentioned by the hon. Member. | record has been kept for private reference, 
He has, however, ordered an inquiry to|it is not intended to publish any full 
be made into the case. report. It has been agreed that the 
address of the Colonial Secretary in 
opening the proceedings and a statement 
FAMINE (INDIA). by the first Lord of the Admiralty shall 
Sm SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- be ae — sae copy = the 
tral): I beg to ask the Secretary of State | COPCUSIONS arrive + ae ee 
for India whether his attention has been | "Ves Present at the meetings. 
called to the difficulties encountered in 


the famine relief of the large Province of WATER SUPPLY (CAUSER, 
Chota Nagpore owing to the absence of INVERNESS-SHIRE). 


railway communication over an area off Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Lord 
21,000 square miles, with a population of | Advocate whether he is aware that the 
over four millions ; and whether any and | River Nethy, which for many years has 
what steps are contemplated for opening | formed the water supply of the village 
up railway communication throughout) of Causer, in the Badenoch district of 
the Province, both for facilitating famine | Inverness-shire, has become polluted 
relief and developing the mineral and | owing to certain inhabitants who reside 
agricultural resources of the district ? above the village having allowed sewage 
Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror} to discharge into the river; and that, 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamivton, Mid-| although the local authorities are em- 
dlesex, Ealing): Iam aware that there | powered under Section 8 of The Rivers 
was at one time some difficulty in con-| Pollution Act 1876, to compel the 
nection with the supply of food to Pala-| offenders to desist from discharging their 
mow, but I have heard of no other cases | sewage into the river, these authorities 
of difficulty in connection with the famine | decline to act ; and, having regard to the 
administration of Chota Nagpore. There! fact that in consequence of this inaction 
is a line of railway now under construc-|the public health continues to be im- 
tion in the Province of Chota Nagpore| perilled, .will he state what steps the 
by the extension southward of the East|Government propose to take in the 
Indian Railway system from Moghul) matter ? 
Serai to Gya, and eventually to Palamow.| *[uzr LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
Proposals are also under the consideration | Granam Murray, Buteshire): The posi- 
of the Government of India for the} tion of this matter has already been fully 
creation of branch lines northward into| explained to the hon. Member, both by 
Chota Nagpore in connection with the | answers by me in this House and more 
Bengal and Nagpur Railway Company’s | recently by the Scottish Office in corre- 
system, which already traverses a portion | spondence. The Government cannot 
of the Province. give any undertaking to intervene in the 
matter. 








COLONIAL PREMIERS IN CONFERENCE. TIUMPAN HEAD LIGHTHOUSE. 
Mr. HOGAN : I beg toask the Secre-|] Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
tary of State for the Colonies whether] President of the Board of Trade whether 
the recent conferences with the Colonial| he is aware that the Northern Light- 
Premiers at the Colonial Office are to be} house Board, instead of inviting tenders 
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for the construction of the Tiumpan 
Head Lighthouse by means of advertise- 
ments in the newspapers, have selected 
a certain number of firms from whom 
they have invited tenders ; and, whether, 
in view of the dissatisfaction which this 
course has caused in the trade affected, 
will steps be taken to invite tenders by 
advertisement, in accordance with the 
practice which obtains in other Govern- 
ment Departments ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am_ informed 
by the Commissioners of Northern 
Lighthouses that no advertisements for 
tenders for the construction of the 
Tiumpan Head Lighthouse were inserted 
in the newspapers, but that, in accordance 
with the practice of the Commissioners, 
tenders were invited from ten firms who 
could be relied on to undertake the 
special kind of work required. I see no 
reason to interfere with the discretion of 
the Commissioners in such matters. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether the 
Northern Lighthouse Board propose to 
employ for the erection of the Tiumpan 
Head Lighthouse the same firm of 
engineers who prepared the plans and 
superintended the Port Ness Harbour 
Works ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am informed by 
the Commissioners of Northern Light- 
houses that they are employing their 
own engineer, as usual, to carry out the 
erection of Tiumpan Head Lighthouse. 


QUEEN’S DIAMOND JUBILEE. 

*Mr. TATTON EGERTON (Cheshire, 
Knutsford): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War the reason 
why the Earl of Chester’s Yeomanry 
Cavalry were not represented by an 
officer and squad at the Jubilee; 
and, why the request for an answer to 
that Question by the hon. Member for 
the Knutsford Division was refused by 
the War Office ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The Earl of 
Chester’s Yeomanry Cavalry forms a 
part of the 9th Yeomanry Brigade, the 
officer commanding which was invited to 
send a limited number of representatives 
from his several corps to the Jubilee. 
That officer did not propose that the 
corps in question should be represented. 
If the officer commanding the corps is 


Mr. Weir 


{COMMONS} 
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dissatisfied with the course adopted he 
should apply to the officer commanding 
the Brigade; the letter on the subject 
from the hon. Member for the Knutsford 
Division was answered. 


Torpedo. 


BOMBAY LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether the 
other two Members of the Government 
of Bombay agreed with the Governor in 
his acceptance of the nomination of 
Ganguhdar Tilak to the Legislative 
Council 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
stated yesterday in this House that the 
Governor alone is responsible for the 
acceptance or refusal of a nomination to 
the Legislative Council. Members of 
the Bombay Council do not share this 
responsibility, and I have, therefore, no 
information as to their opinions on the 
subject of this nomination. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
asked whether it was not the usual 
practice in the cases of appointments of 
this kind for the head of che Govern- 
ment to consult the other Members of 
the Government ! 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : I do 
not know what the practice is; but, as 
the responsibility rests with the Governor, 
I think it is undesirable to enlarge that 
responsibility. 


BRENNAN TORPEDO. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, having re- 
gard to the fact that £265,320 has 
been expended in connection with the 
Brennan torpedo, and that out of this 
sui £110,000 was paid for the invention, 
will he state whether the torpedo was 
perfected at the time the invention was 
purchased ; and, if not, how much of the 
remaining £155,320 has been expended 
in perfecting the torpedo ¢ 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powe Lt- 
Wi.uiAms, Birmingham, 8.): The Bren- 
nan torpedo was a perfected invention 
when the purchase was made, though 
improvements have since taken place 
which have involved some comparatively 
small additional cost. 











Wreck 


Mr. WEIR: Will Members of this 
House be permitted to see this torpedo ? 
[Laughter. | 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: If the 
hon. Member wishes to become closely 
acquainted with the torpedo, possibly an 
opportunity might be given to him. 
| Laughter. | 
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PHCENIX PARK. 

Me. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
he is aware that the Board of Works 
are imposing fresh restrictions on the 
admission of vans through the Ashton 
and Castleknock gates of the Phcenix 
Park, compelling a round of miles to be 
taken by the high road ; and whether he 
would take the necessary steps to pro- 
cure permission for vans to traverse the 
park ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: There has been no 
change in the rules by which the traffic 
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in the park is regulated, the principle 


of which is that passes are not given for | 


traffic to places that can be reached by 
county roads, the object being to main- 
tain the amenity of the park as a place 
of pleasurable resort for the public. 


BELWULLET (FEVER OUTBREAK). 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he has any 
report to hand intimating that the 
epidemic of fever which has been pre- 
vailing in the Island of Inniskea has 
broken out on the mainland in the 
populous village of Glencastle, close to 
the town of Belmullet ; and if any such 
report has reached him, would he state 
the dimensions of the latest outbreak ? 
*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Two 
cases of fever are reported to have 
occurred near Glencastle, and the neces- 
sary steps are being taken by the 
Medical Officers on the spot to prevent 
the spread of the disease. 

Mr. CRILLY asked whether the Local 


Government Board would pay for the 
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ling or unable to do so, it would then be 
for the Local Government Board to 
intervene. 

Mr. CRILLY said that the right hon. 
Gentleman’s answer would be read with 
interest in Ireland. 

Mr. CRILLY : I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Treland, what is the nature of the latest 
report as to the condition of the two 
trained nurses who have been suffering 
from fever in the Belmullet Hospital, as 
a consequence of attending the fever- 


stricken patients in the island of 
Inniskea ? 
*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 


informed that the condition of one of 
these nurses continues favourable, and 
that the condition of the other is im- 
proving. 


WRECK (STEAMSHIP ‘* ADEN’’), 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he is aware that Mr. H.T. 
Gaddum, a leading Manchester merchant, 
whose firm in that city was expecting 
important documents from the East, 
inquired on the 6th instant of the Secre- 
tary of the General Post Office, London, 
whether the Aden, the steamer lately 
wrecked on Socotra, carried mails, and 
received a printed slip on the 9th to the 
effect that the matter would have atten- 
tion, and that on Mr. Gaddum’s request- 
ing a reply by wire, on the morning of 
the 10th, in order that he might advise 
his friends in the colonies by the quick 
mail via San Francisco on the 10th, he 
received no telegram: whether, in cases 
of doubt as to the loss of mails, he will 
direct that information be published 
widely with regard to them, and in 
special cases more prompt attention paid 
to inquiries ; and whether it is now known 
at the General Post Office if the Aden 
carried mails or not? 

*Mr. HANBURY : It is the fact that 





Mr. H. T. Gaddum inquired on the 6th 
|instant whether the Aden carried mails, 








extra nursing and medical staff which | and that a reply was sent to him on the 
had been called for by the outbreak of | 8th to inform him that the matter should 
fever ? 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is 
the duty of the Guardians as the Sani- 
tary authority, to deal with the outbreak 
in the first instance. 


receive attention. On the same day the 
postmaster at Manchester was instructed 
to inform Mr. Gaddum that the 
Aden was coming from China, and in all 


If they are unwil-| probability had no mails on board either 
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from New Zealand or elsewhere. Mr. | 
Gaddum wrote a further letter on the 
9th requesting that he might receive a 
telegraphic reply to his question on the 
10th, but as instructions had already 
been given to the postmaster at Man- 
chester to furnish him with the informa- 
tion at the disposal of the department it 
was not thought necessary to telegraph 
tohim. Mr. Gaddum was informed of 


the facts by the Manchester office 
at 11 am. on the 10th inst. The 
Postmaster General, however, much 
regrets that he should not have 


received a direct reply from the Depart- 
ment on the 8th, and that a telegraphic 
answer was not sent to him on the 10th. 
The Aden was not a mail packet, and in 
the case of private ships the Post Office 
has noinformation whether or not any | 
particular vessel of this kind is bringing | 
correspondence to this country, and is| 
not, therefore, in a position to issue any 
notices tothe public in case of loss of 
such steamers. Jt has now been ascer- 
tained from the Peninsular and Oriental 
Steam Navigation Company that the 
Aden had no mails on board. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY. | 
Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether he has observed in the report of 
a meeting of the Bechuanaland Railway 
Company, published in the Press, that 
£700,000 additional capital is to be 
raised on a guarantee of 5 per cent. per 
annum from the Chartered Company of 
South Africa for twenty years ; whether 
the Chartered Company can give such 
guarantees without the approval of Her 
Majesty’s Government ; whether such 
approval has been given ; and, whether, 
in view of no decision having yet been 
given in regard tothe charter granted to 
the Company being continued, and the 
possibility of the charter being revoked, 
he will notify the Company that this 
guarantee must not be given by it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : The British 
South Africa Company are empowered 
under the charter to give such a 
guarantee without the approval of her 
Majesty’s Government, and so long as the 
charter subsists the Secretary of State 
cannot interfere in the manner suggested 
by the hon. Member. 


Mr. Hanbury. 
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(Education Vote). 


ZEMINDAR®S’ RIGHTS. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India whether he has 
received petitions from the Zemindars of 
Fingeshwar, Khariar, and Shahaspur- 
Lohara, all in the Central Provinces, 
complaining of certain encroachments 
made by the local authorities on their 
ancient rights and titles ; if so, whether 
any decision has been arrived at and any 
reply been sent to the petitioners ; and, 
whether he will lay Copies of each reply 
upon the Table of the House ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: No, 
Sir. No such petitions as are described 
in the question have reached me. When 
I receive them together with copies of 
the replies, if any, which have been sent 
to them, I will consider whether they 
can be laid upon the Table. 
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PUBLIC BUILDINGS LOAN BILL. 

*Sir C. DILKE: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether 
the Government will state before the end 
of the Session the course they intend to 
take as to the introduction of a Public 
Buildings Loan Bill, to provide for the 
rehousing of the collections in the South 
Kensington Museum, and for other 
similar purposes ? 

Tut CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnaet Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.): I cannot undertake to 
make any statement on this matter in 
the course of the present Session. If it 
is decided to introduce such a Bill, we 
should state the purport of it on its intro- 
duction, but not unless this is done. 


SUPPLY (EDUCATION VOTE). 

Sir W. HARCOURT (Monmouth- 
shire, W.) asked the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Leader of the House, with re- 
ference to the supplementary Vote of 
£710,865 for public education, whether 
he would give notice before the Vote was 
brought on, so that there might be 
proper opportunity for a discussion of 
the administration of the Department, 
especially with reference to the forma- 
tion ef the voluntary associations? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.) said he would be glad to meet the 
wishes of the right hon. Gentleman in 
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that respect, hut perhaps he would con- 
sult with him as to the distribution of 
the days still remaining for Supply. He 
was ready to have any allocation of 
those days that the House generally 
thought most convenient. 


OUTRAGES AT POONA. 

Sm J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) asked the Secretary of State for 
India if he would make inquiries into 
the truth of the specific allegations re- 
ported to have been made by Professor 
Gokhlee, of the Fergusson College, 
Poona, in the Manchester Guardian of 
July 2 last, for the authority of which 
he vouched, that two women were vio- 
lated by British soldiers employed upon 
the plague search parties, one of whom 
committed suicide afterwards. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick) asked whether Professor Gokhlee 
was the gentleman who addressed a 
meeting of hon. Members about a week 
ago on the subject of the plague regu- 
lations. 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: As 
soon as my attention was directed to 
this allegation I thought it necessary, 





from the gravity of the accusation made 
and the apparent 


ing bim to make. immediate inquiries as 
to the truth of the charge. His reply 
is as follows :— 


“Regarding Gokhlee’s statement alleging 
viclation of women, from all inquiries I have 
made I am convinced this is a still more gross 
and malevolent invention than that about 
stripping women.” 


[Cheers.| In reply to the second Ques- 
tion, I believe my hon. Friend is correct, 
that this is the same individual who re- 
cently addressed Members of this House 
in one of the committee rooms. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON: May I ask 


whether this professor is in receipt of | 


salary from the Government? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: No, Sir, 
he is a professor of political economy in 
a college which obtains a grant from the 
Bombay Government. 

Sm HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): Who invited the professor? 
[A laugh.] 

[No answer was given. ] 


authenticity with | 
which it was surrounded, at once to tele- | 
graph to the Governor of Bombay ask- | 
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Mr. W. E. TOMLINSON (Preston): 
Is it a Government appointment? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I can- 
not answer that, but I think the college 
authorities appoint. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. SCHWANN asked what business 
would be taken on Thursday. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY: I think the first Order will be 
the Third Reading of the Workmen 
(Compensation for Accidents) Bill. 





MOTION, 


HONORARY BURGESSES (SCOTLAND). 


Bill to authorise Parliamentary, Police, and 
other Burghs in Scotland to create Honorary 
Burgesses, ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Parker Smith, Mr. Renshaw, Captain Sinclair, 
Sir Thomas Sutherland, Mr. Ure, and Mr. 
John Wilson (Govan) ; presented accordingly, 
and Read the First time; to be Read a Second 
time upon Monday next, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 311.] 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS) BILL. 


Further considered as amended in 
Committee. 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 


ARBITRATION, 


The following provisions shall apply for 
settling any matter which, under this Act, is 
te be settled by arbitration :— 

(1.) If any committee, representative of an 
employer and his workmen exists with power 
to settle matters under this Act in the case 
of the employer and workmen, the matter 
shall, unless either party objects, by notice 
in writing sent to the other party before the 
committee meet to consider the matter, be 
settled by the arbitration of such committee, 
or be referred by them in their discretion to 
an arbitrator. 

(2.) If either party so objects, or there is no 
such committee, the matter shall be settled br 
a single arbitrator or conciliation board agreed 
on by the parties, or in the absence of agree- 
ment, by the County Court Judge, or if in 





England the Lord Chancellor certifies that, 
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under the circumstances of the particular dis- 
trict, it is not convenient that the County 
Court Judge should be called upon to act as 
arbitrator, by a single arbitrator appointed 
by such County Court Judge. 

(3.) In cases in which the County Court 


Judge or an arbitrator appointed by him is | 


the arbitrator, the workman or his represen- 
tative may deliver to the Registrar of the 
County Court of the district. in which he 
resides a statement of the nature of his claim, 
with his name and address and that of the 
employer, and it shall be the duty of the 
Registrar to give notice of the said claim te 
the employer, and to make the necessary 


arrangements for the arbitration, and give | 


notice thereof to both parties, and all such 
claims may be amended by the arbitrator on 
such terms as to adjournment or otherwise as 
he thinks just, in order that the questions in 
dispute may be disposed of. 

(4.) Any arbitrator other than the County 
Court Judge shall be paid out of moneys to 
be provided by Parliament in accordance with 
regulations to be made by the Treasury. 

(5.) The Arbitration Act lssy shall not 
apply to any arbitration under this Act; but 
an arbitrator may, if he thinks fit, submit any 
question of law for the decision of the County 
Court Judge, and the decision of the Judge on 
any question of law, either on such submission, 
or in any case where he himself acts as arbi- 
trator under this Act, shall, subject to a 
right of appeal in every such case by any 
party to Her Majesty’s Court of Appeal, be 
final; and the County Court Judge, or the 
arbitrator appointed by him, shall, when 
sitting as arbitrator, have the same powers of 
procuring the attendance of witnesses and tlie 
picduction of documents as if the claim for 
compensation had been made by plaint in the 
County Court. 

(6.) In any proceedings under this Act no 
party or other person shall appear or be 
attended by counsel or solicitor except by the 
leave of the court or arbitrator, or on any 
appeal to the Court of Appeal. 

(7.) The costs of the arbitration shall be in 
the discretion of the arbitrator. 

(8.) Where the amount of compensation 
under this Act shall have been ascertained, or 
any weekly payment varied, or any other 
matter decided, under this Act, either by a 
committee or by an arbitrator or by agree- 
ment, a memorandum thereof shall be sent by 
the said committee or arbitrator, or by any 
party interested, to the Registrar of the County 
Court for the district in which any person 
entitled to such compensation resides, who 
shall, on being satisfied as to its genuineness, 
record such memorandum in a special register 
without charge, and thereupon the said me- 
morandum shall for all purposes be enforceable 
as a County Court judgment. Provided that 
the County Court Judge may at any time 
rectify such register. 

(9.) The duty of a County Court Judge 
under this Act shall, subject to rules of court, 
be part of the duties of the County Court, and 
the officers of the court shall act accordingly. 

(10.) Any sum awarded as compensation 
shali be paid on the receipt of the person 
entitled, and his solicitor or agent shall not 
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be entitled to recover from him, or to claim a 
lien on the amount recovered for any costs 
except such as have been awarded by the 
arbitrator. 

(11.) The Secretary of State at the request 
of any committee, judge, or other arbitrator 
shall appoint a legally qualified medical prac- 
titicner to report on any matter which seems 
material to any question arising in the arbi- 
tration; and the expense of any such medical 
practitioner, shall, subject to Treasury regula- 
tions, be paid out of moneys to be provided 
by Parliament. 

(12.) In the application of this schedule to 
Scotland “Sheriff” shall be substituted for 
“County Court Judge,” “Sheriff Court” for 
“County Court,” and “act of sederunt” for 
“rules of court.” Any award or agreement as 
to compensation under this Act may be re- 
corded in the books of council and session or 
Sheriff Court books, and shall be enforceable 
in like manner as a recorded decree arbitral. 
Any application to the Sheriff as arbitrator 
shall be heard, tried, and determined sum- 
marily in the manner provided by the fifty- 
second section of the Sheriff Courts (Scotland) 
Act 1876, subject to the declaration that it 
shall be competent to either party to require 
the Sheriff to state a case on any question of 
law determined by him, and his decision 
thereon in such case may be submitted to 
either division of the Court of Session, who, 
if they consider that the point involved is of 
general importance, may hear and determine 
the same finally, and remit to the Sheriff with 
instruction as to the judgmert to be pro- 
nounced. 

(13.) In the application of this schedule to 
Treland the expression “ County Court Judge” 
shall include the recorder of any city or town. 


Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) re- 
sumed his speech, interrupted at mid- 
night on Monday, in support of his 
Amendment to insert in Sub-section (12) 
after the words “ either party,” to insert 
the words “on special cause shown.” 
He said that this was a question on 
which miners and mineowners, em- 
ployers and employés were entirely at 
one. He hoped it would not have been 
necessary for him to have moved this 
Amendment, nor would it have been had 
the Lord Advocate inserted such a clause 
as he promised at an earlier stage, giving 
effect to the wishes of the people of 
Scotland. He very much regretted that 
his right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies had seen fit to 
depart from that very important clause 
which prevented lawyers being employed 
in connection with these cases. ‘The 
right hon. Gentleman had executed a 
complete volte face. That clause having 
now been struck out of the Bill, it became 
necessary for him to insist that so far 
justice should be done to Scotland, and 
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so prevent the scandal which had so long 
existed, of needy and adventurous lawyers 
threatening employers that if they did 
not compensate their workmen their 
cases would be taken to the Court of 
Session. He had supported this Bill 
right through, largely in consideration 
of the declaration of the Colonial Secre- 
tary, that this would not be a lawyer’s 
employment Bill, but that its first object 
would be to avoid litigation. Resolu- 
tions had been passed at all the miners’ 
meetings in Hamilton and Fife that in 
no case should cases be appealed to the 
Court of Session without due cause being 
shown, and not only the miners and em- 
ployers, but the highest legal luminaries 
in Scotland had declared in strong terms 
against trivial, paltry cases being taken 
into the Court of Session, and thereby 
involving in costs two or three times 
the amount of compensation at issue. 
He quoted the opinion of the Lord Jus- 
tice Clerk in connection with a paltry 
case in which a mine-owner was dragee'] 
into the Court of Session. A man, 
having met with a slight accident, 
brought an action in the Sheriff Court 
for £195 under the Employers’ Liability 
Act. 

*Mr. SPEAKER invited the hon. Mem- 
ber to address himself to the question 
before the House, which was whether a 
limit should be imposed on the power of 
stating a case for the Superior Court. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) said 
he wanted to show the vexations nature 
of the proceedings which might be taken 
under the Bill if the clause was not 
altered in the sense he indicated. In this 
case £195 was demanded, and there was 
an appeal to the Court to have the case 
tried by a jury. The jury returned a 


verdict for the defendants, but the 
victory cost them £150 for expenses. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: That really has 


nothing to do with the Amendment. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) 
quoted the opinion of the Lord Justice 
Clerk as to the injustice of trivial cases 
being taken from the Sheriff Court to the 
Court of Session. In the course of the 
Debates the Lord Advocate had admitted 
the great evils connected with this course 
of procedure, and promised to give effect 
to a remedy in the clause. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Merray, Buteshire) said it was exceed- 
ingly difficult for him to give any reply 
VOL. LL [rocrti series. | 
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to most of what the hon. Member had 
urged without at once being ruled out of 
order. The hon. Member, he felt sure, 
would have been ruled out of order much 
sooner if Mr. Speaker had been as 
familiar with Scottish procedure as he 
was with English. [ZLaughter.| The 
point to which the hon. Member had 
been directing his remarks was that of 
certain abuses consequent on the re- 
moval of cases of small value from the 
Sheriff Court to the Court of Session. 
But that would go on to-morrow just as 
it did to-day, even if the Amendment of 
the hon. Member were carried. The only 
point in the Amendment was whether 
words should be inserted qualifying the 
right of a person in an arbitration before 
the Sheriff to get a point of law stated 
for the determination of the Supreme 
Court. The only reason why he resisted 
the Amendment was because he thought 
everyone would agree that it was in the 
highest degree inexpedient to have in a 
Bill applicable alike to the two countries 
any differences of right between them. 
Differences of procedure there must, of 
course, be; and as the House had 
already determined that the appeal con- 
fined to a question of law only was abso- 
lute in England, there was no reason why 
it should be qualified in Scotland. 


Mr. ALEXANDER URE (Linlithgow) 
said that the Amendment of the 
hon. Member, if adopted, would give 
rise to a discussion before the Sheriff as 
to whether or not there was a point of 
law involved worth taking to the Court 
of Appeal, and accordingly there would 
be an additional stage of procedure 
introduced. 


Amendment negatived. 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE moved, in 
Sub-section (12), to leave out the words 
“if they consider that the point involved 
is of general importance.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 


tick) moved to add to Sub-section (12),—- 


“Ns action in which a claim is made under 
this Act shall be removed from the Sherut s 
Court to the Court of Session except in the 
manner provided by Section six of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act 1880.” 


B 
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He said that there was a grave abuse in 
Scotland with regard to the administra- 
tion of the Employers’ Liability Act 
which was unknown in England. In both 
countries it was intended under the Act 
of 1880 that a similar procedure should 
be adopted—in England the County 
Court, in Scotland the Sheriff Court. The 
procedure had worked well in England, 
but in Scotland a “back door” had been 
discovered. Under the Judicature Act a 
method was discovered by which it was 
possible to remove an action simply on 
claim that it should be removed, and 
there was no discretion on the part of 
the Court of Session to say what was 
or whet was not suitable to remove to the 
higher Court. There was a power in the 
higher Court to order that if the actioa 
was one which ought properly to have 
been discussed in the Sheriff Court, the 
costs should be reduced to the lower scale. 
A return issued a few years ago—he 
understood there was another in prepara- 
tion—showed that in the four years 
1888-91 there were in England 711 
cases, of which just 27 were moved into 
the High Court. In Scotland, in the 
same period, there were 676 cases, of 
which 184 were removed into the High 
Court. In Glasgow alone, out of 371 
cases, 115 were carried up to the Court 
of Session. The practice was one which 
had been spoken of in the strongest 
terms by the Judges of the Court of Ses- 
sions, and he imagined that every Scotch 
lawyer and every person who was con- 
versant with the working of the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act in Scotland, in that 
House and elsewhere, could hold but one 
opinion about it. Very strong repre 
sentations had been made in the past; 
and at the time when the Employers’ 
Liability Bill of the late Government 
was before the House, the late Home 
Secretary accepted Amendments which 
he himself put on the Paper, and which 
he knew met this defect by preventing 
cases being carried in this way into the 
Court of Session. Yesterday the Attorney 
General spoke very warmly of the low- 
class agents who in England got hold of 
unfortunate men and set to work on 
them simply to run up costs. Now it 


was a great deal worse in Scotland, for 
of course there was a richer field in that 
country. These agents got hold of men 
who had been hurt—they had no bowels 
of mercy at all—they had no desire to 


Mr. Parker Smith. 
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get compensation for the injured men, 
but simply to run up costs for them- 
selves at the expense of the employer. 
It actually came to be a question of 
blackmail. Even though there might be 
a perfectly good defence to the case, the 
agent went to the employer and repre- 
sented to him that it would be a great 
deal cheaper to settle the claim than to 
defend it; that to defend the case suc- 
cessfully would involve him in an expen- 
diture. of £2C:} and £300, and that it 
would be a great deal cheaper to compro- 
mise the matter for £100. He need 
hardly say that there was nothing more 
irritating to employers, nothing more 
calculated to anger them, than to be 
blackmailed in this way, not for the 
benefit of the men who were hurt, but 
in order that nine-tenths of the money 
might go into the pockets of the men 
who had got hold of them and ran their 
cases. That, he assured the House, was 
a matter on which there was a very 
strong opinion in Scotland, and which 
had elicited very strong representations 
from organised bodies. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
There must be some way of dealing 
effectually with this abuse. They had 
dealt with various classes of actions 
under the Employers’ Liability Act. 
They had, for example, cut out a number 
of cases—they had taken from the work- 
man the power of using the Employers 
Liability Act in those cases where he 
could not allege “actual personal negli- 
gence or wilful act.” They had said in 
Sub-section B of the first Section of this 
Act that the employer should not be 
liable to pay compensation independently 
of the Act except in the case of such per- 
sonal negligence. In that way they had 
altered the incidence of the Act; and, 
therefore, he hoped they might consider 
it within the scope of their present duty 
to amend the Act in this respect also. 
The proposal he had down on the Paper 
was limited to actions in which a claim 
was made under the Act. Of course it 
might happen that an alternative claim 
would be made for compensation under 
the Employers’ Liability Act at common 
law; and he thought that when they 
were giving these additional rights they 
might very well take the opportunity of 
regulating the conduct of actions in a 
manner which it was perfectly certain 
was the intention of Parliament at the 
time the Employers’ Liability Act was 
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passed. Such a course, he was sure, 
would carry universal opinion in its 
favour in Scotland. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
If they did not do it now, the case would 
be worse than ever; there would be a 
tendency to carry every action into the 
Court of Session, because there would 
be more security for the man’s costs. 
He would never find himself absolutely 
left in the lurch, because if he failed to 
establish a claim under the Employers’ 
Liability Act, yet he would get com- 
pensation under this Act, and the agent 
would thus be confident of getting hold 
of some part of the compensation and 
thus covering himself in the matter of 
expenses. He urged that this was a 
most important practical point. He was 
certain that it was for the good of the 
workman that it should be introduced, 
and it would do more to reconcile em- 
ployers in Scotland to the Act than a 
great many concessions which would be 
really at the cost of the workman. He 
therefore begged to move the Amend- 
ment. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said he had 
admitted from the beginning the great 
abuse of process in connection with the 
Employers’ Liability Act in Scotland, 
and he did not go back in any way from 
that statement. The abuse arose in this 
way. At the time the Employers’ 
Liability Act of 1880 was passed, a pro- 
vision was made, applying both to 
England and to Scotland, that the actions 
should be raised in the County Court 
and in the Sheriff's Court respectively, 
with powers to remove to the Higher 
Courts upon special conditions and on 
certain special terms as to expenses. The 
persons who had charge of that Bill at 
the time forgot that the term “ move” 
dil not cover another operation known 
in the old times as appeal for jury trial, 
which could be resorted to under the 
provisions of the 14th Section of the 
Judicature Act of 1825; and that ac- 
counted for the abuse to a large extent. 
He was willing to do anything he could 
to put that right; and accordingly the 
hon. Member would not think he was 
in sympathy with a great deal of what he 
had said. But he was in this matter /n 
a position in which he confessed he saw 
no way out. The hon. Member for Stir- 


lingshire approached him on this same 
matter, with the same object in view. 
They had put their heads together, and 
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he was afraid they had been only able 
to draw an Amendment which the 
Speaker had ruled to be out of order. 
[Laughter.| He had no doubt that the 
Speaker had rightly ruled, and to his 
decision he, of course, paid proper defer- 
ence. He confessed he was not himself 
without doubt whether he was in order ; 
but he thought at any rate he would 
try. [Laughter.] Now the reason that 
the Amendment was out of order was 
not, he thought, to be found in any want 
of skill in the hon. Member for Stirling- 
shire and _ himself. [Zaughter.| He 
thought he had made it clear that the 
real thing they wanted to get rid of was 
the 14th Section of the Judicature Act. 
Now he understood the Speaker’s view 
to be that in this Act they could not pro- 
pose to amend Acts of Parliament which 
had to do with procedure in common-law 
actions. These actions were not touched 
in this Act ; consequently no amount of 
sympathy or of verbal alteration of the 
Amendment would enable him to go to 
the root of the matter, because he could 
not go to the root of the matter without 
ebolishing the 14th Section of the Judi- 
cature Act. Even the Amendment of 
his hon. Friend the Member for Partick, 
which the Speaker had held to be in 
order because it began, “no action in 
which a claim is made under this Act 
shall be removed,” would, he was afraid, 
be inoperative. He was afraid that the 
objection to it would be somewhat similar 
to the famous chapter on snakes in 
Ireland—‘“There are no snakes in 
Ireland.” [Laughter.] What was pro- 
vided in Section I. was this—where there 
was negligence, the party injured should 
have his option; he should either come 
under the Bill for compensation, or if 
he liked he might take such common law 
procedure as was open to him. When 
he took common-law procedure, he did 
not make a claim “under this Act,” be- 
cause all that the Bill said was that if it 
was found in the common-law action that 
he had mistaken his remedy, then his 
action should not be dismissed as it 
would be dismissed in the ordinary way, 
but he should recover damages which 
would not be greater than the compensa- 
tion to which he was entitled under the 
Bill. The House would see that it would 
be impossible to tell whether the action 
was removable or not, because there was 
nothing to show it. The action when 
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brought was simply a common-law 
action, libelling the employer or the per- 
son for whom the employer’ was 
responsible ; and it was only in the up 
shot, when it was found that the em- 
pioyer had a good defence, that its 
character was disclosed—and then the 
workman might come forward and say, 
“Well, I am a person who, if I had not 
mistaken my remedy, should have gone 
to the arbitrator; therefore my action 
must not be dismissed, and I shall have 
my compensation all the same.” There- 
fore, although he had every wish to help 
his hon. Friend, he could scarcely accept 
his Amendment when he felt absolutely 
certain as a lawyer that it would have 
no effect whatever. As he had himself 
done his best to frame an Amendment, 
and had not been able to do so, he 
thought he must ask his hon. Friend to 
be content for the moment with this ex- 
pression of opinion. He might also tell 
him this—that it was the intention of 
the Department presently to have a 
Departmental Inquiry into the working 
of various matters of procedure con- 
nected with the Sheriff's Court and the 
Court of Session; and these matters 
would have very early attention with a 
view to legislation. He could assure his 
hon. Friend and the House that in any 
form of inquiry as to the necessity for 
legislation this particular grievance which 
he had brought before the House and 
the country would 
forgo‘ten. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said the right 


hon. 


certainly not be 


rentleman’s answer was of course 
sufficient for the present, but might he 
ask his right hon. Friend the Colonial 
Secretary whether he would consider the 
possibility of making some small change 
even in the present Bill; if not now, then 
in another place, so as to make some 
provision against an admitted abuse. In 
the meantime, with the permission of 
the House, he would withdraw 
Amendment. 

Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS (Glasgow, 
Camlachie) said that before the Amend- 
ment was withdrawn, he wished to say 

Lord Advocate. 
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one word on behalf of a large section 
of industrial capitalists in Scotland to 
emphasise what the hon. Member for 
Partick had said as to the great need 
for a change in the law. The grievance 
was also greatly felt by the working 
classes, for many of the men were not 
acquainted with legal forms, and they 
were easily beguiled into forms of pro- 
cedure, the effect of which they did not 
foresee, and the result of which was that 
the compensation they would otherwise 
obtain was frittered away and absorbed 
in costs. 


Sor Accidents) Bill. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. ALEXANDER URE (Linlithgow) 
moved to insert, “ Sub-sections 5 and & 
of this schedule shall not apply to 
Scotland.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) 
moved an Amendment providing that 
awards under the Act should be ex- 
cluded from the operation ef the Stamp 
Act, 1870. He explained that unless a 
provision of this kind were agreed to a 
workman who proceeded under the Bill 
might have to pay as much as 35s. for 
stamps under the Act of 1870. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that this 
was a question of detail of some interest. 
The idea of the Government had been 
that these arbitrations would be so in- 
formal that stamps would not be neces- 
sary, but it was evident, after what his 
hon. Friend had said, that stamp fees 
might be charged, and as it was the Gov- 
ernment’s desire that justice in these 
cases should be as free as possible, the 
point raised by the hon. Member cer- 
tainly deserved consideration. He dil 
not like to accept this particular pro- 
posal on the spur of the moment, but 
he would see whether some Amendment 
of the kind could not be inserted in the 
Bill in another place. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill to be Read the Third time upon 
Thursday, and to be printed.—(Bill 312.) 
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FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuarrman of Ways and Means, Mr. 
J. W. Lowruer, in the Chair. | 


Clause 1,— 


PROHIBITION OF IMPORTATION OF 
PRISON-MADE GOODS. 

There shall be added to the table of prolii- 
bitions and restrictions contained in sector. 
forty-two of the Customs Consolidation Act 
1876 the following, that is to say: 

Goods proved to the satisfaction of the 
Commissioners of Customs by evidence 
tendered to them to have been made or 
produced wholly or in part in any foreign 
prison, gaol, house of correction, or peni- 
tentiary. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) moved 
to leave out the words “ Commissioners 
of Customs,” and to insert the words 
“a Police Magistrate.” He wished to 
provide that the character of the goods 
must be proved before a Police Magis- 
trate. The Commissioners of Customs, 
he argued, might not be qualified to sift 
evidence and to decide as to the relative 
value of conflicting testimony. Difficult 
cases would probably arise, and with 
these a Police Magistrate with his legal 
training would be more competent to 
deal than the Commissioners. He 
thought, therefore, that it would be ex- 
pedient to transfer to Police Magistrates 
the duties which the Bill as drawn would 
impose upon the Commissioners. 

Tut PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD or 
TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rircim, Croydon) 
said that it would be most unsatisfactory 
to delay decisions under the Bill until 
a Police Magistrate could be consulted. 
If every case was to be argued before a 
Magistrate the Bill would be of little use. 
He thought the Commissioners who were 
accustomed to weigh evidence might be 
trusted to discharge fairly the duties im- 
posed upon them by the Measure. 

Mr. ROBINSON SOUTTAR (Dum- 
friesshire) observed that the Measure 
might lead to a great deal of legal 
trouble, and that the proceedings taken 
under it would sometimes be of an im- 
portant character. In his opinion, the 
Commissioners of Customs were not 
qualified to decide the cases of difficulty 
that would arise. The supporters of the 
Amendment wished to improve the Bill. 


FOREIGN 
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Question put, “That the words ‘Com- 
missioners of Customs’ stand part of the 
Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 198 ; 
Noes, 102.—(Division List, No. 290.) 


*Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton) moved to 
omit tne words “by evidence tendered to 
them.” There should be some definition 
of the evidence required. The Merchan- 
dise Marks Committee were strongly op- 
posed to unnecessary interference with 
importations, and it was absolutely im- 
possible to prevent the importation of 
these goods unless there was interference 
with the import trade of the country. 
The Committee should understand what 


the value of the evidence was to be 
upon which the Commissioners of 
Customs should take action. In his 


evidence before the Merchandise Marks 
Committee the Chairman of Customs 
staed that undue interference was 
very much affecting the ‘shipping trade 
of the country. Naturally the prompt 
dispatch of goods to the importers 
was of the utmost importance to 
trade, and if goods were liable to be 
stopped at the port of landing on the 
information, true or false, of somebody 
who suspected the prison origin it would 
he a very serious matter indeed. The 
President of the Board of Trade ob- 
jected to the last Amendment on the 
ground that inquiry by a Magistrate 
would greatly delay the dispatch of 
goods, but the laxity of this clause might 
leal to detention of goods without any 
just cause. There had been no explana- 
tion to what was the = ¢on- 
templated operation of this clause. 
A strong reason for moving the omission 
of these words was that they might 
obtain some definite statement from the 
Government as to what evidence they 
proposed to act upon with a vicw to 
bringing this Bill into operation. 

Mr. RITCHIE said the hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to imagine, in his last ob- 
servation, that it was the Government 
that had got to be satisfied. 

Mr. SAMUEL explained that he meant 
the Commissioners of Customs. 

Mr. RITCHIE said that, as the Com- 
missioners of Customs were, by the Act, 
compelled to be satisfied with regard to 
the question before the detention took 
place, it must be for them to express their 
opinion upon the evidence which was 
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tendered to them as to whether it was 
sufficient to justify them in detaining the 
goods, and not for the Government. The 
Government must object to the omission 
of these words. 

Mr. W. 8. ROBSON (South Shields) 
thought a still more important ques- 
tion than the nature of the evidence 
which was to be taken as sufficient 
to satisfy the Commissioners, was whe- 
ther the evidence was to be on oath, 
or was it to be mere hearsay evidence 
which might be supplied by any dis- 
charged servant or malicious trade rival? 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He thought this was 


a matter on which they ought to have a | 


definite assurance from the right hon. 
Gentleman. It ought not to be left to 
the Commissioners to say for themselves 
whether they would act merely on in- 
formation or whether they would require 
evidence such as was considered sufficient 
and necessary in ordinary judicial pro- 
ceedings. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dur- 
dee) said he did not know whether it 
was worth while to make a serious 
attempt to amend this Bill. On the 
Second Reading he ventured to suggest 
that these words limited the power of 
the Commissioners, took away from them 
the initiative and prevented them from 
taking steps of their own to set the Act 
in operation. That was a limitation of 
the Act which he for one thought they 
should do away with. The hon. and 
gallant Member who sat behind the right 


hon. Gentleman, and who was supposed | 


to be the begetter of this Bill put down 
this Amendment himself. He did not 


know why the hon. and gallant Gentle- | 


man had withdrawn it, but he took it 
that he was in favour of the Amendment, 
because so far as it would affect the Bill 
at all it would go to strengthen the Bill. 
During the Second Reading Debate he 
asked the right hon. Gentleman across 
the Table who was to tender this evi- 
dence, and his reply was, “The people 
who have got the evidence.” He ven- 
tured to say that the people who had got 
the evidence would in 99 cases out of 100 
be the last to tender it, because their 
knowledge would probably be a guilty 
knowledge. The Bill was hardly worth 
He should 


the attention of the House. 

support the Amendment. 
Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 

fordshire, Lichfield) said that if the Act 


Mr. Ritchie. 
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were properlycarried out it might do good. 
But it might be carried out mischievously 
by the Custom House officials, and the 
trade of the country considerably inter- 
fered with. He was not in favour of 
taking out these words because he 
thought they were very useful in limiting 
the scope of the operations of those who 
would be likely to interfere with the trade 
of the country. At the same time he 
thought they ought to have some gua- 
rantee that the evidence was reasonable 
|evidence. He thought the insertion of 
| the word “sworn” before “ evidence” or 
| of the words “on oath” after “ tendered ” 
would provide such a guarantee. 

Mr. SOUTTAR could not regard this 
as a trivial Measure for two reasons. In 
the first place they must remember that 
the Customs House officers, in order to 
ascertain when prison-made goods came 
into the country must examine all goods. 
If the Measure was to be carried out pro- 
perly it would affect the whole Custom 
House operations, and they would have 
greatly to increase the staff. That was 
the experience in America. They had an 
Act of this sort there, and they found it 
absolutely impossible to carry it out. The 
second reason was that he thought the 
Committee which inquired into the 
matter omitted one important class of 
goods. He thought the words “on oath” 
| would be quite acceptable and would put 
| things right. The absolutely absurd 

nature of the evidence which might be 
| tendered in connection with this matter 
was disclosed in the Blue-book embody- 
| ing the Report of the Committee. More 
| absurd statements sifted by the Com- 
| mittee it would be impossible to conceive. 
| One witness declared that 2,000 men had 

been thrown out of employment in the 

Brush trade by the goods which were 
| received from Europe, but it was proved 
without a perhaps or peradventure, that 
the number of operatives in that trade 
had increased 45 per cent. within 10 
years, and were never more prosperous 
than at that moment. 

*Tus CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The hon. Member is rather 
treating the matter from a Second 
Reading point of view. I would remind 
the hon. Gentleman that the Second 
Reading has been accepted by the House. 

Mr. SOUTTAR thought it was exceed- 
ingly important that the character of the 
evidence should be clearly stated. 
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*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) said he understood the Amend- 
ment was proposed with a view to 
strengthening the Bill. He did not want 
to strengthen it, because he regarded it 
as a very foolish and insincere Measure. 
He strongly deprecated any revival of a 
system of Custom House oaths. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin) confessed that his own 
feeling with regard to this Bill was that 
it was purely mischievous. [Opposition 
cheers.}| He hoped, however, that the 
hon. Gentleman opposite would think 
twice before he pressed his Amendment 
to a division, because, in leaving out 
these words, they would simply give the 
Commissioners of Customs unrestrained 
discretion as to the operation of the Bill 
if it became an Act, and would remove 
the check that the Bill proposed—that 
there must be some evidence tendered 
before they could take action. One hon. 
Member suggested the addition of the 
word “sworn,” but he would remind him 
that the Commissioners of Customs had 
no power to administer oaths or to cross- 
examine. They had better oppose the 
Bill in a manner more or less rational 
instead of doing what they could to make 
it more offensive and more likely to in- 
terfere with free trade than it was as 
proposed by the Government. He must 
demur to the position taken up by his 
right hon. Friend that this Bill would not 
be administered by the Government. The 
Commissioners of Customs were a de- 
partment of the Executive Government 
—“hear, hear!”|—and they did all 
their work under the direction and con- 
trol of the Treasury. If any fault were 
found with the administration of this 
Bill on the part of the Commissioners of 
Customs and that fault found expression 
in that House, the form of expression 
would be by a question to the Secretary 
to the Treasury, and the Treasury would 
have to review the action of the Com- 
missioners. He urged the hon. Member 
not to press the matter to a division. If 
he did he should unfortunately find him- 
self unable to support him. 

Mr. LOUGH thought they had some 
cause to complain of the only answer 
given by the Government up to the pre- 
sent, and he agreed with all that had 
fallen from the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Bodmin. He believed the 
object of his hon. Friend who moved the 
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Amendment was to obtain some expres- 
sion of opinion from the Government 
as to what they meant by these 
important words. They had not 
received that expression of opinion yet. 
If anyone had risen from the Government 
Bench in response to the appeals just 
made it would not have been necessary 
for him to have troubled the Committee. 
The traders of the country and the Com- 
missioners of Customs had dealings with 
one another every day and it was of the 
greatest importance that the relations 
between the two should be pleasant. His 
hon. Friend was entitled to a better 
answer than the very brief reply he had 
received from the President of the Board 
of Trade. The Members on the Opposi- 
tion Benches regarded the Bill as one of 
great importance, and he asked the right 
hon. Gentleman not to be too cursory 
towards their efforts to make the Mea 
sure a little less bad than it was. 


Mr. RITCHIE said he had not the 
slightest doubt his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Bodmin was correct in his 
definition of the relations between the 
Government. and the Commissioners of 
Customs, but the right hon. Gentleman 
had omitted to observe that what he said 
was that it was for the Commissioners of 
Customs and not the Government to be 
satisfied. 

Mr. COURTNEY: The aggrieved per- 
son can always appeal to the Treasury. 

Mr. RITCHIE said that that might be 
the case; but clearly the question was 
in what way the Commissioners were to 
be satisfied. He had no particular fancy 
for the words in question, but they were 
inserted to satisfy the Commissioners of 
Customs—[“ hear, hear! ”]—and he cer- 
tainly would not be a party to their 
omission without consulting the Commis- 
sioners. It was impossible for him to say 
what evidence the Commissioners would 
be satisfied with; they must judge for 
themselves what would satisfy them. 
Neither could he accept the words “on 
oath,’ as the Commissioners had no 
power to administer oaths in such cases. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said it was the 
fact that the Commissioners of Customs 
and Inland Revenue were bound by every 
order and every direction of the Treasury, 
and in the last resort in this matter it 
would be the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who would have to decide whether a 
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brush was made in a prison or not. It 
would be most inadvisable that this 
Amendment should be pressed. An enor- 
mous new duty was about to be cast on 
the Commissioners of Customs—namely, 
that of ascertaining the origin of goods. 
In this case the duty was much more 
difficult than that which was cast upon 
the Prize Courts, for the Commissioners 
of Customs had not only to ascertain in 
what country goods originated but in 
what building. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
late Lord Stowell, the President of the 
Prize Court, would have been appalled 
if he had had such a duty cast upon him. 
If the Commissioners were to have this 
duty cast upon them the more conditions 
that were imposed to regulate the exer- 
cise of the duty the better. As to the 
general question, were the House aware 
of the ready and easy going manner in 
which Commissioners were — satisfied? 
Anything would satisfy a Commissioner 
if he wanted to be satisfied, and nothing 
would satisfy him if he did not want to 
be satisfied. That was the nature 
of a Commissioner, wheiher of Inland 
Revenue or Customs, and there had been 
far too many things left by statute to the 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction of Commis- 
sioners already. The Committee ought 
certainly not to add to them. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar) said it was obvious that the 
Committee were discussing this Biil 
under most disadvantageous circum- 
stances, inasmuch as the right hon. Gen- 
tleman who introduced the Bill had said 
the Measure was one for the administra- 
tion of which he would not be responsible. 
The only Member of the Government who 
could tell them what they wanted to 
know was not present. What they 
wished to ascertain was on what principle 
and in what way the Bill would be ad- 
ministered. To such information they 
were fairly entitled in view of the fact 
that the Bill would certainly interfere 
with the present system of freedom of 
trade. As regarded the Amendinent now 
before the Committee he joined in the 
appeal to his hon. Friend to withdraw it. 
Without the words proposed to be 
omitted they might have all sorts of in- 
quisitorial investigations into all goods 
simply on the chance of their being prison 
made. 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devonport) 
said it seemed to him that the proper 
Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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answer to the question why the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was not present 
was that the right hon. Gentleman had 
too much sense to be here. [Laughter.] 
All the discussion upon this Amendment 
had proved to him, beyond the power of 
contest, what probably every Member of 
the Government knew perfectly well— 
namely, that the Bill could not be car- 
ried out in practice, and what was more, 
that it was not intended to be carried 
out. It was part of the whole tactical 
policy of the present Government. 
*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS ann 
MEANS: Order, order! The hon. Gen- 
tleman is now making a Second Reading 
speech. [Laughter.| 

Mr. MORTON said that as it seemed 
to him the only sort of speech worth 
making at all was a Second Reading 
speech he would resume his seat. 
[Laughter. | 
*Mr. J. SAMUEL said he had no inten- 
tion of pressing the Amendment. He 
simply moved it for the purpose of elicit- 
ing information, and now he begged leave 
to withdraw it. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. LOUGH moved to leave out the 
words “or in part,” so that the Bill 
should read “ produced wholly in any 
foreign prison.” Not only was this a bad 
Bill, it was the worst Bill that could 
possibly be produced. Under the Bill a 
whole consignment would be implicated 
by one prison-made brush. [Cries of 
“No, no!” | Yarns might be made in a 
prison—[/aughter|—but if these were 
mixed with other yarns—[/aughter|— 
the whole would have to be excluded. He 
was willing to omit “wholly” as well as 
“or in part.” 

Mr. RITCHIE believed that it would 
be inexpedient to accept the Amendment. 
Whether it be good or bad, the principle 
of the Bill was to prevent the importation 
of prison-made goods to compete with the 
free labour of this country. [Cheers.] 
According to his information, to accept 
this Amendment would be to lead to a 
larger importation of goods made in 
foreign prisons. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) desired to put a case. In Argen- 
tina bags were made in prisons. Having 
received a good deal of wheat from Argen- 
tina, he asked whether, under this Bill, 
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the wheat in those bags would not have 
to be kept out? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Certainly not. 

Mr. DALZIEL said this showed 
singular position they were in. If the 
prison-made goods were allowed in one 
case, why not in all? If they kept out 
the brushes, why admit the bags? 

Mr. SOUTTAR said he came from a 
part of Scotland where they received 
many boats from Norway and Sweden, 
the boats being caulked with prison-made 
oakum. Would they have to reject the 
boats? They went to Scandinavia for 
these boats because there was so much 
timber there, and it would be a very 
serious thing for the fishing industry if 
the boats could not come in because they 
were caulked as he described. The Bill 
was full of defects. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. RITCHIE said hon. Members 
might wish to defeat the Bill, but he 
trusted they would not proceed with 
these trivial Amendments such as they 
had just heard. The hon. Member must 
know that although the caulking was 
made in the prison, the boats were not, 
and they would come in as before. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that 
under the Customs Consolidation Act the 
bags could be destroyed or otherwise ‘lis- 
posed of. They would not destroy them, 
they would “ otherwise dispose ” of them, 
and every one of those bags would be an 
acquisition to the Revenue of the United 
Kingdom. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MORTON said if the bags were 
stopped and the grain put into other bags 
that would enormously increase the cost 
of delivery of the wheat. 

Mr. T. R. LEUTY (Leeds, E.) did not 
believe that this Bill would in the least 
defend their industries. There was a 
great pretence, but it was not genuine. 
They all knew something of the compe- 
tition English trades had to undergo 
from German schools, from industries 
abroad and American inventions, and, 
for anything he knew, all other great in- 
dustries might depend for their very lives 
in the future on the protection afforded 
them by this Bill. He was very grateful 
to the Government that they were going 
to do the heroic in this matter. But, 
while he congratulated the Government, 
he felt free to vote for an Amendment 
limiting the Bill to importations wholly 
made in foreign prisons ; and he did so 
on this ground—that he did not think it 


che 
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made a straw of difference to the trade 
of the country whether this Bill passed 
or not. [Laughter.] 


Question put, “That the words ‘or in 
part’ stand part of the clause.” 


The Committee divided : —Ayes, 209 ; 
Noes, 109.—(Division List, No. 291.) 


Mr. LOUGH in whose name the next 
Amendment stood on the Paper—namely, 
to leave out the word “foreign ”—said 
that that word being retained in the 
title of the Bill, he presumed he would 
not be in order in moving the Amend- 
ment. He proposed, therefore, to move 
to insert the words “and colonial” after 
“foreign.” He did not think that we 
ought to impose on friendly nations rules 
and regulations which were not enforced 
in regard to the Colonies. He contended 
that they ought to exclude prison-made 
goods altogether, and that there was no 
reason why they should admit goods that 
were made in prison in India, Burma, or 
any of the colonies. He had asked for a 
return of prison-made goods brought 
from India and sold in our own or other 
countries, and it appeared from that 
return that from every part of India there 
was a trade of more or less importance 
done in prison-made goods. He begged 
to move his Amendment. 


Mr. RITCHIE said he was for once in 
agreement in principle with the hon. 
yentleman. If they were to exclude 
prison-made goods coming from foreign 
countries he did not see why they should 
admit them from our colonies. But the 
word “foreign” in this Act, as in the 
original Act, included “ colonial.” 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) asked 
what was the section in the original Act? 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Rosert Fixuay, Inverness Burghs) said 
it was the 42nd Section. Ifthe right hon. 
Gentleman would look at that section he 
would see that the word “foreign” was 
obviously used as denoting anything out- 
side the United Kingdom, and the Cus- 
toms had invariably acted on that view. 


Mr. WARNER moved, as an Amend- 
ment to the Amendment, that the words 
“and Indian” should be added, so that 
the words in the clause might be “ foreign 
or colonial and Indian.” 
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Mr. SOUTTAR said he was strongly 
opposed to the addition of these words. 
*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS said he doubted very much 
whether the original Amendment was in 
order after the explanation which had 
been given. 

Mr. SOUTTAR pointed out that there 
was an immense amount of work done in | 
the prisons of India and of the native | 
States, including the making of superb | 
carpets. If the right hon. Gentleman in- 
cluded India he would do India a very 
great injustice. 

Mr. RITCHIE said that, in addition to 
the advice of the Solicitor General, he 
had had the advice of the solicitors to 
the Customs with regard to this matter, 
and he had been informed that the words 
in the Bill would include any part out- 
side the United Kingdom. They had 
had a correspondence with the Indian 
Government on the subject, and the 
Indian Government stated that they had 
made inquiries of all the local Govern- 
ments and Administrations, and that 
from the information at present before 
them they saw no ground for objecting 
to legislation against the importation of 
prison-made goods if Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment thought it desirable, and they 
added that they presumed that such a 
prohibition would not apply to goods not 
intended for sale. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS said the 
Bill included all goods, whether for sale 
or not. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. DALZIEL said it was evident from 
what the right hon. Gentleman had said 
that there was some doubt as to the in- 
terpretation of the word “foreign.” He 
did not understand that the Amendment 
had been ruled to be out of order. The 
great difficulty which the Committee was 
under in dealing with this Bill was the 
way in which it was made to hang upon 
an existing Act. He could not under- 
stand why the Government should not 
accept the Amendment unless their 
object was to get the Bill through with- 
out a single Amendment. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick) confessed it was a new light to him 
that “ foreign ” should include “ colonial,’ 
because primdé facie that would not be 
the case. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] The posi- 





tion of Indian prison-made goods was 
absolutely different to that of any other 
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prison-made goods which they were con- 
sidering. The goods made in the prisons 
of India were not of low-class workman- 
ship, but, on the contrary, of the very 
highest class. Some of the finest Bur- 
mese carving was executed in the gaol of 
Benares, some of the finest Indian car- 
pets were made in the gaols of Lahore 
and Benares, some of the finest furniture 
was made in the gaol of Agra, some of 
the best work in copper and brass in the 
gaols of Rangoon and Mandalay. The 
Government of India assumed that the 
Bill only applied to goods that were sent 
to this country for sale, but he did not 
think the Bill did anything of the kind. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The actual things that 
were sent from the gaols to be sold in 
England were very few, but almost every 
travelier in India bought some of these 
prison products and brought them home 
with him. What the Bill was intended 
to do was surely to prevent articles being 
introduced into this country which would 
compete with the struggling industries 
of this country. [“ Hear, hear!”] He 
hoped that, whatever might be the 
opinion of the Government in regard tu 
European prison-made goods, they would 
at least exclude Indian goods of that 
character from the purview of the Bill. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER asked 
leave to withdraw his Amendment. He 
thought the Government should have ob- 
tained from some one connected with 
the Customs some information as to how 
the Bill was going to be enforced in the 
case of prison-made goods from India. 

Mr. LOUGH said the President of the 
Board of Trade had raised a new and a 
large point. The right hon. Gentleman 
had said that the Government of India 
had no objection to the Bill, provided 
there was no prohibition of the importa- 
tion of prison-made goods that were not 
for sale. He believed that was an en- 
tirely new interpretation of the Customs 
Act. Under that Act there was nothing 
about selling. It instructed the Customs 
authorities to seize and destroy certain 
goods; and the object of the Bill was 
that there should be added to the table 
of restriction the goods described in the 
Bill. Prison-made goods from India 
would, therefore, be stopped, even though 
they were not intended for sale. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said it 
was perfectly true that the 46th Section 
of the Customs Act would apply to those 
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goods, but at the same time it was the 
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Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS, in order 


mischief of the importation of prison-| to make it clear that the Bill was not 


made goods for sale against which the | 
Bill was levelled. 


Mr. LOUGH thought the Committee | 
were placed in a rather worse position | 
by that explanation than they were be-| 
fore. They were now told that if this| 
Bill were passed, the goods, even though | 
not for sale, would not be allowed to! 
come in. This showed the difficulty of | 
dealing with a subject which had been | 
placed hurriedly before them. 
*Tus CHAIRMAN or WAYS ann) 
MEANS: I do not see how that point | 
can be raised by the Amendment before | 
the Committee. It will require a sepa- 
rate Amendment. 


Amendment to the Amendment with- 
drawn. 


the Amendment. 

Sm HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central) objected. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES, speaking on 
the Amendment, said the Indian Gov- 





ernment were under the impression that | 


their goods would not be prohibited if 
they were not for sale; but it was not 
clear whether that would be so or not. 
*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: I have just pointed out that 
that question really does not arise ‘on 
this Amendment. It will require « sepa- 
rate Amendment. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES then asked 
whether the Government had made any 
inquiries as to the views of the Colonies 
in regard to the Bill; and whether they 
had got a similar answer to that from 
India, that if the Bill did not apply to 
prison-made goods which were not for 
sale the Colonial Governments would 
not object. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin) said the Committee were 
in a ruther bewildering position ; and as 
they had got a declaration from the Gov- 
ernment that the word “foreign” ap- 
plied to all goods made outside the 
Kingdem, he thought the hon. Member 
for West Islington should be allowed to 
withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


| 
| 
| 








intended to prohibit the importation of 
prison-made goods not for sale, moved 
to insert after “goods” the words, “ in- 
tended for sale which are.” 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: We have passed three lines 
beyond that point. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LOUGH moved after “ prohibit- 
ing,’ to add— 
“provided that this prohibition shall not ex- 
tend to any ropes, mats, cases, or other 
packages used in the conveyance of goods.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said the 
words were absolutely unnecessary. 
Ropes, mats, cases, or other packages 
could not be considered as anything but 
the accessories of the goods imported, 
and would not be affected by the Act. 

Mr. LEUTY proposed to move t. add 
to the Amendment the words, “nor to 


; | any goods not intended for sale.” 
Mr. LOUGH asked leave to withdraw | 


*Tne CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: That would be a very incon- 
venient form in which to raise the ques- 
tion in dispute. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington) 
moved to add after “ penitentiary” the 
words, “and to have been sold therefrom 
at less than the current market price.” 
Those interested in prison reforms had 
during the last few years come to be 
more unanimous, perhaps, on this than 
on any other point, that if any real 
change was to be made in our prisons 
there must be some amelioration of the 
conditions under whicn the training of 
prisoners took place. At present priso- 
ners were confined to work which had 
nu interest for them, and which trained 
neither mind nor body. It would be a 
great advantage if they could be taught 
some productive trade. 

*Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Pres- 
ton): [rise to order. Is the hon. Mem- 
ber in order in discussing the mode of 
administering prisons in England? 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: I cannot say that the hon. and 
learned Member is out of order. [“ Hear, 
hear! ”] 

Mr. HALDANE: I am sorry I have 
not been able to get an idea into the 
head of the hon. Member. [Cheers and 
cries of “ Withdraw! ”] 
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*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS said that that remark was not 
in order. 

Mr. HALDANE apologised for what 
he had said in the heat of the moment. 
The evidence before the Prisons Com- 
mission showed that the trade unions 
did not object to prison-made goods, if 


they were not sold under the market | 


price. If the Bill passed in its present 
form it would deal a heavy blow at the 
useful employment of prison labour. 

Mr. RITCHIE said that there was not 
the least objection to foreign countries 
employing prisoners in laboyr which 
would not degrade them. All the Govy- 


ernment sought to prevent was foreign | 


prison-made goods being sent to this 
ccuntry. Let foreign Governments sell 
those goods in their own countries. 
[Cheers.|_ English prison-made goods 
could hardly be said to exist in the mar- 
kets. They had of late been very greatly 


reduced, in view of the evil which was | 


properly complained of. 

Mr. HALUVANE said that there was a 
large and increasing sale of these to the 
Government Departments. It was a re- 
commendation of the Prisons Commis- 
sion that the production skculd be stimu- 


lated provided that the goods were not | 


put on the market at less than the 


market value. 


Mr. RITCHIE said that there would, | 


no doubt, be difficulties in the adminis- 
tration of this Bill; but what possibility 


was there of carrying out the provisions | 


of the Amendment? How could the 
Customs find out whether the exporter 
of prison-made goods had paid the 
market value for them? 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said that, 
as he understood, this was a small Bill 
for the protection of English manufac- 
turers. The arguments in its favour 
amounted to this, that the present com- 
petition was unfair. Why was it con- 
sidered to be unfair? Because owing to 
the position of the workers in prisons 
they were able to undersell the goods 
made by the working classes. It was 
in fact the competition of subsidised 
labour. [“ Hear, hear!”] If the Bill 
were a workable Bill he had every sym- 
pethy with its objects; but if the Com- 
mittee rejected this Amendment and in- 
sisted upon protecting workers in certain 
small and limited trades, he should ask 
why did the House leave the Irish butter 
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manufacturers unprotected against the 
| competition of bounty fed butter from 
abroad? [“ Hear, hear!”] If the House 
| passed this Bill they would be met with 
| the demand which on no logical ground 
| could they resist, that they should extend 
|to the agricultural producers of Ireland 
‘the same justice and protection as this 
Bill was intended to accord to some 
|Erglish industries. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. SOUTTAR said that he could 
not support this Amendment as there 
was an economic heresy at the bottom 
of it; and it was a great pity that 
the party to which he belonged had 
rot sufficiently denounced that heresy in 
earlier days. The heresy was that this 
/country could possibly be injured by 
| receiving things from abroad at a cheap 
rate. The fact was that goods were paid 
for by goods, and the cheaper foreign 
goods were, the more had to be given to 
us in exchange. If we allowed our own 
prison-made goods to come into competi- 
| tion in the market, then an injury might 
| be done; but if a foreign Government 
| were foolish enough to give us cheap 
| goods by means of prison labour or a 
/beunty, why should we refuse the gifts 
that the gods sent? 

Mr. DALZIEL said that the hon. 
Member’s speech was really in favour of 
the Amendment. If the President of 
the Board of Trade adhered to what he 
said on the introduction of the Bill— 
that this Bill was introduced in the 
interest of the working classes—he would 
| accept the Amendment. The Amendment 
simply proposed that the Bill should only 
affect goods sold under the market price. 
The Bill afforded no protection for 
British labour where the price was less 
than the current market price. 





| 


Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” 


The Committee divided :—~Ayes, 62 ; 
Noes, 166.—(Division List, No. 292.) 


Mr. PARKER SMITH 


moved an 


Amendment providing that the prohibi- 
tion referred to should “not extend to 
any goods not intended for sale.” He 
remarked that this was the understand- 
ing on which the Indian Government 
approved of the scheme, and it seemed 
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to him to be a very necessary and rea- 
sonable condition in regard to the work- 
ing of the Bill. It was one thing to 
import in a wholesale manner goods 
intended for sale in this country, but an 
entirely different thing for tourists or 
persons travelling about the world to 
have in their box of curios a few articles 
which had been made in gaols. When 
once a thing had been bought for private 
use and had become the property of an 
individual the mischief aimed at by the 
Bill ceased, but the mischiefs of undue 
inquisitiveness and interference with per- 
sonal freedom might come in. 

Mr. RITCHIE expressed his sympathy 
with the object of the Amendment. It 
was not intended that the Bill should 
interfere with the private collector, and 
if it did words should be inserted to pre- 
vent it. But he could not at a moment’s 
notice accept the words of the Amend- 
ment. He would have to consider them 
to see that they only did what was de- 
sired and no more. Between now and 
the future stage of the Bill he would care- 
fully consider what words could be in- 
serted which would best carry out the 
object of the Amendment. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: 
there be another stage of the Bill? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Certainly. 

Mr. LOUGH said that the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade had made 
an important admission of the stand- 
point from which he had been acting 
all through. He had promised to accept 
an Amendment which would deal a subtle 
blow at British trade. Any dealer would 
only have to go across the Channel and 
erect an emporium for foreign prison- 
made goods and send them to purchasers 
in England, and the Customs could not 
interfere with them at all. What differ- 
ence could it make to the British working 
man if the goods came into this country 
although they were not sold by British 
tradesmen? Why should the right hon. 
Gentleman have a feeling against British 
tradesmen in favour of foreign trades- 
men? He had admitted that if one went 
to Belgium and bought anything made 
in prison for his own use the Custom 
House officers would let them in. 

Mr. RITCHIE said he had admitted 
nothing of the kind, and that was the 
reason why he had refused to accept the 
words of the Amendment. All he had 
sail was that if people coming from 
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abroad brought home a piece of old car- 
pet, its importation in those circum- 
stances ought not to be prohibited. 

Mr. LOUGH, continuing, said the 
right hon. Gentleman could not know 
anything about the carpets to which he 
was alluding, otherwise he would not 
describe them as old carpets. How could 
an old carpet be made in a prison to-day? 
[Laughter.] The Amendment had been 
accepted in principle, and that would 
enable those goods to be brought into 
every household in England so long as 
they were not bought from British trades- 
men. And once those goods were in, how 
were they to prevent their being dealt 
in? 

Mr. PARKER SMITIL asked leave to 
withdraw the Amendment. 

Mr. J. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) protested against this way 
of carrying on legislaticn. Committee 
was the proper stage for consideration of 
such points as those raised by the hon. 
Member, and to adjourn the entire con- 
sideration of the matter on the promise 
that it would be brought up on Report 
was an improper method of conducting 
business in this House. 

Mr. ALEXANDER CROSS could not 
see how the Custom House officers were to 
know when they were to enforce the pro- 
hibition and when not. The question was 
surrounded with difficulty, and he should 
like to hear that the House would have 
an opportunity of dealing with it on the 
Report stage. 

Mr. REGINALD McKENNA (Mon- 
mouthshire, N.) commended to the right 
hon. Gentleman the precedent adopted 
by the Colonial Secretary, and that was 
to accept an Amendment reserving the 
right to take it out on the Report stage. 

Mr. JOHN BURNS (Battersea) advised 
the right hon. Gentleman, before he 
made up his mind as to the precise words 
to be introduced, to have an interview 
with one of the Liverpool Custom House 
officers, when he would find there would 
be great difficulty in administering the 
Act. There was a time when America 
used to put on a tariff of from 20 to 40 
per cent. against English boots and 
clothing. This, instead of stopping the 
injury to the New York tailoring trade, 
only brought into existence a class of 
agents who travelled regularly from 
Liverpool to America bringing over 50 
pairs of trousers, 50 dress coats, no end 
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of waistcoats, and pot hats galore, and 
protested to the Custom House at New 
York that they were for their personal 
use. Thus the law was evaded and a 
systematic traffic set up. So it would 
happen under the proviso in question. 

Mr. J. LOWLES (Shoreditch, Hagger- 
ston) scouted the prospect pictured by 
the hon. Member for Battersea. The 
Bill was intended to stop the importation 
of prison-made mats and brushes. Was 
it suggested that people would go 
about with mats round their persons 
or brushes in their pockets. [Laughter] 
This was an honest attempt to deal with 
a crying evil. It was a most important 
matter that a stop should be put to un- 
fair competition of labour that was not 
merely underpaid but that was not nuid 
for at all, and which defeated the honest 
labour of British artisans whose difficulty 
was to make a living at all. 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Leices- 
ter) observed that the attitude taken up 
by the President of the Board of Trade 
on this Amendment was that he would 
allow cheap prison-made goods to be 
brought into this country,— 
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“provided you take a holiday romp to Bel- 
gium, Calais, or some other place, buy the 
goods, and declare that they are for your own 
use. 


How was the right hon. Gentleman going 
to decide the amount of cheap goods this 
particular British excursionist was goiag 
to use? He might have a large number 
of relatives and buy sufficient goods to 
distribute among all his married rela- 
tions, furnish the houses of those likely 
to be married, and by that means he 
could introduce ship loads of goods to 
distribute among neighbours and friends, 
provided he declared that they were to 
be used in that way without going 
through a middleman, retailer, or shop- 
keeper. A more absurd position to zet 
a Bill into one could not imagine. The 
President of the Board of Trade said he 
was going to take the counsel of his 
legal advisers. But what legal advisers 
could get the right hon. Gentleman out 
of the difficulty he had got himself into 
in regard to this matter? He defied 
the most ingenious and resourceful Mem- 
ber of the Opposition to put a Bill into 
such a positon of ridicule as the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade had put the 
present Bill by promising to consider 
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favourably this extraordinary Amend- 
ment. The Bill would be impossible to 
administer even without this Amend- 
ment, but with it it would be still 
more so. 

Mr. LOUGH considered that the Com- 
mittee ought to hear something more as 
to what were the intentions of the Gov- 
ernment, and if there was no other way 
of enabling them to express this opinion 
upon it he moved to report progress. 

*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS ann 
MEANS considered that to put such a 
Motion would be an abuse of the Rules of 
the House. The hon. Member who had 
moved the Amendment had asked leave 
to withdraw it; the hon. Member for 
Islington was opposed to the Amend- 
ment; and, therefore, in face of the fact 
that its Mover was prepared to withdraw 
the Amendment, he thought it would be 


}an abuse to allow a Motion to report 


progress to be made. 

Mr. SOUTTAR was interested in this 
question so far as it affected India, and 
desired to have an assurance that there 
would be some opportunity of bringing 
forward the case of India if the words 
which the President of the Board of 
Trade might see fit to introduce should 
not be quite satisfactory to hon. Mem- 
bers. Would there be a report stage, 
because if there would be then all his 
doubts in the matter would be set at 
rest? 

Mr. LOUGH, by way of explanation, 
would like to say he thought the Chairman 
had dealt rather hardly with him. The 
hon. Gentleman had said he was opposed 
to the Amendment. That was not the 
case. He was in favour of the Amend- 
ment which proposed to let in goods made 
in foreign prisons, because he thought the 
whole attempt to keep out any goods was 
a ridiculous effort. 

*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS was sorry if he misunderstood 
the hon. Gentleman’s first speech, the im- 
pression it conveyed to his mind being 
that the hon. Member was strongly op- 
posed to the Amendment. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS was also 
strongly in favour of the Amendment, 
and asked for an assurance that there 
would be a report stage of the Bill. 

Mr. RITCHIE could not give any such 
assurance as that there would be a report 
stage. That meant to say, the Govern- 
ment must be prepared to accept some 
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Amendment which would necessitate a 
report stage. But they were at the end 
of the Bill and he had not been able to 
accept any Amendment. When the new 
clauses came on it would be for the 
House itself to decide whether any should 
be accepted and not for him. If there 
should be no report stage and an Amend- 
ment of this character were accepted in 
the other House, the hon. Member knew 
perfectly well that this House would have 
an opportunity of considering and deal- 
ing with such Amendment. 
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Amendment negatived. 


Mr. W. 8S. ROBSON (South Shields) 


moved the following new clause :— 


RESERVATION FROM APPLICATION OF ACT. 

“Nothing in this Act contained shall be 
deemed to affect any right of action which 
would exist if this Act had not been passed 
against the said Commissioners, or against 
persons tendering evidence as aforesaid, on the 
part of any person interested as owner or 
agent in the manufacture, sale, transmission, 
or receipt of the said goods in respect of the 
prohibition or detention thereof, in case such 
goods were not in fact made or produced in 
any foreign prison, gaol, house of correction, 
or penitentiary.’ 


If any legitimate importer had a consign- 
ment of goods, mistakenly supposed to 
be made in a foreign prison, improperly 
detained, it was right that he should re- 
ceive compensation for the damage thus 
inflicted upon him. These goods were 
brought in by importers who made con- 
tracts with wholesale dealers for their 
immediate execution, and if the goods 
were mistakenly supposed to be made in 
a foreign prison and detained, the whole- 
sale dealers lost the benefit of their con- 
tract by the cancelling of the date. There 
was no safer way to prevent that mischief 
than to give a right of action to the man 
who had suffered damage. A discharged 
clerk, or a person likely to commit a trade 
libel, might give the Commissioners in- 
formation that a particular consignment 
consisted of goods made in foreign gaols. 
If the Bill had enacted that the Commis- 
sioners should only act on evidence given 
on oath, there would be some protection 
given to the importer, but according to 
the scheme of the Bill the Commissioners 
were not obliged to act on what in legal 
parlance was called evidence ; they might 
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act on information given to them. 
Should then the damage be borne by the 
person who was not responsible for the 
mistake, or by those persons who were 
responsible—by the Commissioners, or 
by those upon whose information they 


had acted? The Bill should be safe 
guarded in some such way as he 
suggested. 


Clause Read the First time. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL hoped 
the Committee would not accept the 
clause. If adopted, the words would be 
in part unnecessary and in part mis- 
chievous. The proposed clause dealt with 
two classes of persons, those who had 
tendered evidence before the Commis- 
sioners and with the Commissioners them- 
selves. As to the first class the clause 
was superflous. It was rightly assumed 
that it was necessary to confer such a 
right of action, but there was not a word 
in the Bill which would take away that 
right of action; and as to the right of 
action against the Commissioners, this 
part of the clause would be mischievous 
in its operation. There was no doubt 
that if a case could be imagined in which 
the Commissioners of Customs, abusing 
their position, maliciously stopped goods 
which they knew were not prison-made 
goods, they would be liable ; but was it 
to be tolerated that the Commissioners, 
acting honestly, and arriving to the best 
of their judgment at a right conclusion, 
should be exposed to an action? If the 
clause was accepted it would open the 
door to a flood of dishonest actions 
against the Commissioners. 

Mr. LOUGH said that this was a very 
important question. If a man came for- 
ward and fraudulently gave evidence he 
could be pursued under the present law. 
Suppose, however, that the man was 
honest but mistaken? 

Tus SOLICITOR GENERAL: Such a 
person would not be liable under the 
clause of the hon. Member. 

Mr. ROBSON, with all respect for the 
opinion of the Solicitor General, ventured 
to say that under the existing law if any 
person went to the Commissioners of 
Customs and induced them to stop goods, 
whether by information or request, and 
it turned out that the goods were wrong- 
fully or mistakenly stopped, both that 
person and the Commissioners were 
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trespassers, and were subject to right of 
action. 

Mr. LOUGH would not follow the 
interesting, but rather technical, discus- 
sion. It was evident that there was great 
difference of opinion on the point, and it 
was another illustration of the difficulty 
of the Bill. His hon. and learned Friend 
at any rate meant to make it possible, 
if this Bill passed, that there should be 
some right of action against the person 
who tendered false or even mistaken evi- 
dence. The argument as to what the law 
is at present was not entirely relevant. 
But what would be the state of the case 
when the Bill was passed? In every trade 
there were rivals, and would not strong 
inducements be given to a rival trader to 
come forward and stop goods under this 
Act. He thought the Debate had shown 
that ; and if the words of his hon. and 
learned Friend’s Amendment were faulty, 
he was willing to correct them and to 
make them such as would give a right of 
action. The Solicitor General had not, in 
his opinion, completely covered the argu- 
ment with regard to the persons who 
tendered evidence. But the other point 
was of so much greater importance that 
he hoped the Committee would address 
themselves to it seriously. The Solicitor 
General had said that if they passed the 
clause it would bring a flood of actions 
against the Commissioners. He would 
answer that by saying that if they passed 
this Bill they would be bringing a flood 
of actions against honest tradesmen and 
merchants. [“Oh!”] Let them see how 
it would work. The importer of goods 
had no knowledge of their origin. 
bought them of a respectable merchant 
at Amsterdam, Berlin, or elsewhere. 
Could he trace the goods to their origin? 
He had never been accustomed to do so. 
He only knew the name of the foreigner 
from whom he bought ; he sent his order 
in all honesty and simplicity; he was 
under contract to deliver on a certain 
day ; and then came the opportunity of 
his trade rival, who said, “If I can stop 
this man from delivering these goods, I 
myself may make £1,000 by it.” They 
were distinctly encouraging these ma- 
licious actions. [“ Hear, hear!”] He 


would ask someone opposite who was in | 


favour of the Bill to deal with this point. 
They were throwing on the importer the 
entirely new duty of knowing whether or 
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the goods he bought from the 
foreigner were prison-made ; and how was 
he to answer this demand? He heard 
from the Commissioners of Customs that 
A or B had tendered evidence that the 
goods consigned to him were made in a 
foreign prison. He was astounded. He 
was under contract to deliver in two or 
three days; he could not fulfil his con- 
tract ; and while the Commissioners were 
considering the case the other man got 
the order, delivered his goods, and made 
his money. [{“ Hear, hear!”] So that, as 
he had said, the Bill would make it 
possible to bring a flood of actions against 
perfectly honest men; and his hon. and 
learned Friend demanded some _protec- 
tion for them. Why should the Solicitor 
General be so tender with the Commis- 
sioners? If they made a mistake, had 
they not a longer purse than the private 
tradesman? Who was to protect the 
private tradesman if he was badly treated 
under this new law which they were pass- 
ing for the first time in England? He 
had not the long purse of the Govern- 
ment at his back—the Commissioners 
had. He held that it was_ perfectly 
reasonable, as his hon. and learned 
Friend suggested, that if they took these 
drastic powers the Government should 
take the full responsibility for their 
proper use. [“ Hear, hear!”] The Govy- 
ernment wanted to give cheap satisfac- 
tion to their own side. Let them take 
the full responsibility. If the Measure 
was for the good of the country, and the 
Commissioners wronged a man in carry- 
ing it out, the country must recompense 
him for the wrong done. They had not 
had a satisfactory answer on either of the 
two points raised. The proposed clause 
was a perfectly reasonable one because 
the Bill created a new state of things 
altogether, and they ought not to do that 
without seeing that the perfectly honest 
trader was protected. [“ Hear, hear! ”} 
*Mr J.SAMUEL regretted very much 
that the Government had decided not to 
accept the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
ber for South Shields: He was afraid 
they were acting on the principle that if 
they refused all Amendments they would 
save the Report stage of the Bili. But in 
the interest of the trade of the country, 
and for the protection of traders, some 
such Amendment as this should be in- 
serted. When the Committee, earlier in 
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the evening, were discussing the Amend- 


ment dealing with the question of the 
evidence to be tendered to the Commis- 
sioners of Customs, with a view to stop- 
ping the importation of these goods, some 
hon. Members had in mind such protec- 
tion as this clause would afford. Its 
importance could not be overlooked. 
The Solicitor General disputed the state- 
ment of the hon. Member for South 
Shields, and into that dispute he did not 
propose to enter, but when the Bill 
became law persons would read the Act 
as meaning that by evidence tendered to 
the Commissioners they could stop the 


importation of  toreign — prison- made 
goods. But the evidence might be 
false or true, and there should be a 


clause in the Bill, not a reference to the 
Act of 1876 or any other Act, pointing 
out to any person tendering evidence 
that he would be liable to an action at 
law if he gave false evidence against any 
trader. The keen competition in the 
brush trade, the mat trade, and other 
trades, created a great deal of jealousy, 
and the probability would be that a large 
number of traders who imported goods 
from abroad would be liable to have 
evidence given against them that they 
were importing articles wholly or 
partially made in prisons, and such 
evidence might prevent the goods being 
sent out to them. He cited a case in 
point. The whole of this agitation 
against prison-made goods being imported 
into this country—it was astounding to 
find it was so—was based on the action 
not of an Englishman, but of Mr. Pollit, 
an American who represented a carpet- 
sweeping brush manufactory in America, 
and he became jealous of the im- 
portation of carpet-sweeping brushes 
from Germany. He did not know 
if the President of the Board 
of Trade had read the report! 
(Mr. Rircniz: “ Yes!”) Then the right 
hon. Gentleman would bear him out in 
the statement that Mr. Pollit was the 
first Lo start the agitation in this country. 
He was then sent to Germany by the pro- 
prietor of Zhe /lardwareman newspaper, 
and he collected evidence he could not 
sustain before the Committee. If some 
such clause as this was not found in the 
Bill there might be fifty more Mr. Pollits 
in this country jealous of their own gooas 
who might give evidence against impor- 
tations into this country, and they might 
harass and ruin certain branches of 
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trade. He did not wish to go into the 
question whether the Bill would have any 
effect at all ; but this he would say, after 
close attention to the evidence given be- 
fore the Merchandise Marks Acts Com- 
mittee—the Report and evidence of that 
Committee would startle the House when 
it became known—that the evidence 
showed that the interference with trade 
by the delay and opening of packages, 
preventing the quick transit of goods 
trom the port of landing was doing great 
injury to the import business ; and this 
Bill would put it into the power of any 
man whoever he might be to give false 
evidence against a trader who might be 
the importer of a perfectly genuine 
article, and this evidence would prevent 
the goods reaching the trader within the 
expected period. It was. therefore 
essential that some such clause as this 
should be inserted for the purpose of 
checking the reckless giving of evidence. 

Mr. SOUTTAR had a strong im- 
pression that something in this direction 
should be inserted in the Bill, and that 
if a clause of the kind was not introduced, 
the Bill would be the means of much in- 
justice and oppression to traders. Lethon. 
Members bear in mind the extreme ditfli- 
culty of finding out whether imported 
goods were prison-made or not. <As a 
matter of fact, evidence given before the 
Committee showed that little of prison 
manufactures were imported. Brushes 
and other articles were largely made 


in labour colonies by tramps, and 
these imports would not be affected 
by the Measure. It was impossi- 


ble for prison-made goods to compete 
with free labour, the idea was the 
subject of ridicule. But the difficulty 
was that prison-made goods could not 
be detected ; it was impossible for a 
man to know that any part of the 
goods he imported was prison made. 
Contracts were made by manufacturers 
for the product of prison labour ; he knew 
of such an instance in Munich where a 
manufacturer, having a factory of his 
own, contracted also to take prison goods, 
and these went into his general store 
and no distinction was made or could be 
discerned in his sales, and many of the 
articles were sent to this country. It 
was impossible for honest traders in this 
country to tell if they had prison-made 
goods, and this was brought out clearly 
in the Reportof the Committee when they 
said it would be hard for the honest 
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dealer but an easy thing for the dishonest off his own furniture derived from a 
trader who cared not which certificate similar source, but against which no 
he signed. It would be easy tor dishonest similar complaint had been lodged ? 
persons to get honest traders into trouble. Unless such a clause as this was inserved 
Tf no check of this kind was found in| there would be found cases arising in 
the Bill the result would be great injury the east-end of London in which such 
to the trading community. means as he had indicated would bedelibe- 
Mr. BUXTON understood, speaking rately adopted, a man promoting the sale 
as a layman and without going into of his own goods by bogus statements 
technicalities, that under the preset law against the goods of his rival. Trade 
and if this Bill had no existence there suffered quiteenough from restrictions now 
would be right of action on the part of imposed, but he did not know that it had 
any man whose goods were delayed upon yet been made a crime for a man to sell 
insullicient cause, and the President of a chair made from timber felled by coa 
the Board of Trade had not given any victs; better employment than oakum 
good reason why this clause should not picking. 
b> inserted. It was obvious that if Mr. RITCHIE quite agreed with thic 
there was malicious and wilful detention hon. Gentleman that it would be unwise 
of goods an action would lie, but there to ask the House of Commons to assent 
should be svine protection for the innocent to a Bill having that effect. But the 
trader against the loss he would suffer Lill would have no such effect. He had 
from delay in the transit of goods through yet to know that an Austrian forest was 
the bond fide action of the Commissioners a prison, gaol, house of correction, or 
taken upon allegations subsequently penitentiary. |‘ Hear, hear !”] 
proved grourdless. Mr. BURNS was sorry to interrupt 
Mr. BURNS desired to ask the the right hon. Gentleman, but how would 
President of the Board of Trade what he describe a breakwater in England 
would happen under these circum- made by convicts but as made by prison 
stances. Suppose in Austria the Govern- labour? He could not differentiate 
ment set a number of convicts to the between the work of men making furni- 
work of felling forest trees, and the ture inside a prison and men felling 
timber, the raw product of this prison the timber for the furniture outside the 
labour, was sold to a manufacturer who prison. 
by free labour converted this raw material) Mr. RITCHIE said it was not the 
into Austrian bent-wood furniture. The question what the hon. Member dif- 
timber could not be marked, it ferentiated, but what the Bill laid down, 
would be absolutely unrecognisable, It was perfectly clear that the words in 
and after the furniture was finished it the Bill would not include an Austrian 
might be sent to England. Suppose forest, and if chairs were made by free 
then a rival furniture dealer found out labour, and not in a prison or peni- 
or suspected that in the initial stage of tentiary, it would be immaterial where 
manufacture this Austrian bent wood | the timber was grown or cut down. This 
furniture was partly made by prison’ Amendment had been argued on _ the 
labour and went to the Commissioners assumption that the Commissioners of 
of Customs with his information, what | Customs would do more than they ought 
would the Commissiners do? Would to do; that they would be extremely 
they attempt to trace a rocking-chair,|eager to put the Act in force, and 
finished and sent to London, through its | would strain all their powers to bring 
various stages back to the prisoners who|in cases not suggested by the Act. 
felled the timber perhaps five or six | His opinion was that if the Commis- 
years before the passing of the Act, | sioners of Customs did make a mistake, 
because the wood would have to be) it would be in the other direction. He 
seasoned before using? What would a} believed they would require a very con- 
Commissioner do? Would he proceed | siderable amount of evidence, that they 
If he did, would! would thoroughly sift the evidence, and 
| be completely convinced of its bona fides 
before they acted. [“‘Hear, hear!”] If 
7 hx : he had a fear with regard to the opera- 
placed by the action of a designing rival tion of the Act, it was not that the Com- 
in business, who would be able to work missioners would require too _ little 


on such evidence ? 
there not be injustice done to the man 
on whose goods an embargo would be 
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evidence, but that they would require too 
much evidence. [Cheers.] 

Mr. BURNS said he would put another 
case to the right hon. Gentleman. 
[Cries of “Oh, oh!”| He was not in 
the habit of pressing the right hon. 
Gentleman unfairly, and he hoped he 
never would be. It was customary in 
Germany for the raw product to be 
roughed out in a prison, and for the 
article to be partially made by tramps 
in a labour colony and finished in a free 
factory. Supposing the article came 
here, would it be scheduled as coming 
within this Act, and, if so, why? 

Mr. RITCHIE remarked that, of 
course, such an article would come under 
the Act. The hon. Gentleman had men- 
tioned two processes in the course of the 
manufacture, both of which processes 
were carried on in a gaol. Under such 
circumstances it would be the duty of the 
Commissioners of Customs to stop the 
article. 

*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) was 
sorry the President of the Board of 
Trade had wandered away from the 
gaol to the forest—{/aughter|—but he 
wished to bring the right hon. Gen- 
tleman back again to the gaol— 
[renewed laughter|—so that he might 
know what went on within its four 
walls. Supposing parts of cheap locks 
—jeries of “Oh, oh!”|—yes, 1-0-c-k-s— 
[laughter |—were made in a gaol in Ger- 
many and sent out to a manufacturer, 
who supplied the rest of the parts. How 
was the right hon. Gentleman going to 
fix upon the parts made in the gaol? 
The right hon. Gentleman wandered away 
from the forest— 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: The hon. Gentleman himself 
is wandering away from the question— 
[much laughter}. His illustration is, I 
think, very indirectly connected with the 
new clause. [“Hear, hear!”| 
*Mr. WEIR said he would soon finish 
with locks. How would the right hon. 
Gentleman be able to discover the parts 
of the locks made in the gaol? 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: Order, order! That does not 
arise upon this Amendment. [“ Hear, 
hear!” 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) re- 
marked that a novel power was to be 
given to the Commissioners of Customs, 


inasmuch as those officials were to have | 
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power to take evidence and to come to a 
judgment, which was practically to have 
the effect of a judgment of a Court. 
The evidence might be given privately, 
and there was no provision in the Bill 
under which the witnesses might be put 
on oath and the traders concerned pro- 
tected by means cf the administering of 
an oath. Furthermore there was no 
provision for the person whose goods 
were in dispute ascertaining the grounds 
of the sentence of the Commissioners. 
Again, the goods might be required for 
the fulfilment of a contract, and yet there 
was no provision that in the event of the 
Commissioners being found to be in the 
wrong the trader should be protected 
against any breach of contract. 


Question put, “That the Clause be 
Read a Second time.” 

The Committee divided :—-Ayes, 56 ; 
Noes, 136.—(Division List, No. 293.) 


Mr. BUXTON moved the following 
clause : — 


RETURN OF ACTIONS TAKEN. 
“There shall be laid before Parliament each 
year a return giving particulars of, and infor- 
mation regarding, the cases in which action 
has been taken by the Commissioners of 
Customs under this Bill. 


Mr. RITCHIE said he could not accept 
this clause. He had the authority of the 
Commissioners of Customs that they 
should deal with the matter in their 
annual report. He did not anticipate 
that the passing of this Act would have 
a disturbing effect. [Opposition laugh- 
ter.] 

Mr. BURNS said that on the Second 
Reading they were told that the country 
was flooded with German prison-made 
goods. That was what they were tcld 
on the Second Reading by the Colonial 
Secretary. That statement had not been 
made by the right hon. Gentleman 24 
hours 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I have just 
entered the House, and I have heard the 
statement of the hon. Member. I beg 
to say I never said anything of the kind. 
[ Hear, hear! ”’] 

Mr. BURNS: The Secretary for the 
Colonies certainly did on the Second 
Reading. [Cries of “ Withdraw!” ] 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The hon. Mem- 
ber has no right to doubt my word un- 
less he produces evidence. [Cheers.| 
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Mr. BURNS said the Colonial Secre- 
tary did indicate—[?ronical laughter |— 
did certainly say—that the reason for 
this Bill was demonstrated by the fact 
that prison-made goods to a very large 
extent were introduced into England. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I did not say 





it. 
Mr. BURNS: I shall be satisfied if he 
will let us know what he did say. [Cries 
of “ No ! ” 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I have contra- 
dicted the statement, and it is now for 
the hon. Member to prove it. [Cheers.] 

Mr. BURNS: I cannot pull “Han- 
sard ” out of my pocket, but I am in the 
recollection of the House—[eres of “ No, 
no!”|—that he did justify this Bill—ja 
laugh|—and said that it would stop the 
importation of goods made in German 
prisons. [ZLaughter.] Soon after that 
there was published in Z’he Times from a 
German authority a statement to the 
effect that these goods were diminishing, 
and that the tendency was to restrict 
prison labour to goods required by the 
Government departments. That being 
so, it was important they should have 
this return. 

Mr. LOUGH said there were many pre- 
cedents for giving this Return, and he 
hoped that it would be agreed to. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN (having 
consulted “The Parliamentary Debates,” ) 
said he must protest against the 
custom, which seemed to be grow- 
ing, of giving what was called “the 
effect” of an hon. Member’s speeches 
which was entirely different from any- 
thing he had delivered. [‘ Hear, hear!” 
The hon. Member for Battersea, no 
doubt speaking from recollection, said 
that he had stated that the country was 
flooded with goods made in German 
prisons. He had had an opportunity of 
reading the whole of the speech he made 
on the Second Reading, and he defied the 
hon. Gentleman to find anything in it 
which justified in the slightest degree 
anything. of the kind. [“ Hear, hear!” 
He said exactly the reverse. _[“ Hear, 
hear!”] He was accused of having said 


so On a previous occasion, and he took 
the opportunity of contradicting that 
statement. What he did say was ihat it 
was a matter of small importance eco- 
nomically, but that there was a great 
principle involved, and that the German 
authorities had expressed an intention 
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or desire to spread prison manufactures 
over a larger number of trades, so that 
no trade would be actually safe from the 
kind of competition involved. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] But, whether it was spread over 
a large number of trades or not, he never 
denied for a moment that it was a small 
matter, and he still held that, though it 
might be a small matter economically, it 
involved a principle of the very greatest 
importance. It involved a political ques- 
tion, too, which hon. Members opposite 
had already found to be of very consider- 
able importanee—[cheers|—which they 
would find again to be of considerable 
importance, and which, therefore, they 
would be greatly mistaken to underesti- 
mate. [Cheers.] 

*Mr. WEIR thought it was a very small 
matter to ask for an annual Report show- 
ing the amount of prison-made goods 
excluded by the Bill, and it was hardly in 
accordance with the usual generosity of 
the President of the Board of Trade to 
refuse so small a request. He could not 
for the life of him understand why the 
right hon. Gentleman should refuse it, 
and he sincerely hoped he would even 
now see his way to comply with the 
request. 

Mr. BUXTON said he was afraid he 
could not accept the suggestion of his 
right hon. Friend, though he acknow- 
ledged the conciliatory spirit in which he 
had met his Amendment. What was re- 
quired on his side of the House was a 
specific Return showing the action taken 
under the Bill. They did not want a 
mere paragraph or two in a long Report 
dealing with other matters. Therefore 
he was afraid he must go to a division. 
|‘ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS said the 
President of the Board of Trade had twice 
that night accepted the principle of 
Amendments, -and, since the right hon. 
Gentleman had not raised a single objec- 
tion to the Amendment now before the 
Committee, he had come to the conclu- 
sion that the Government had resolved to 
deal with this Bill as they dealt with the 
Voluntary Schools Bill, and not to allow 
a single Amendment to be made. [“Hear, 
hear!” and Ministerial laughter. | 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Clause be read a Second time.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 63; 
Noes, 156.—(Division List, No. 294.) 
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Mr. WOLFTI' (Belfast, E.) moved the | 


following clause :— 
EXEMPTION OF GOODS IN TRANSIT. 
“This Act shall not apply to any goods im- 
perted into the United Kingdom for the pur- 
pose of being sent to foreign countries.” 


Clause read the First time. 


Mr. RITCHIE said he was not satisfied 
that the whole question of the examina- 
tion of goods in transit was in a satisfac- 
tory condition. He thought that the state 
of the law in regard to merchandise 
warks at present was probably not satis- 
factory. [‘Hear, hear!”] He under- 
stood that one of the principal questions 
new before the Merchandise Marks Act 
Committee was the question of goods in 
transit, and he ventured to prophesy that 
some Amendment of the law with regard 
to that matter would be recommended by 
them. He thought the question of goods 
in transit required to be dealt with as a 
whole and not in a partial manner. 

*Mr. J. SAMUEL asked whether, if | 
such a recommendation was made by the 
Merchandise Marks Acts Committee as 
the right hon. Gentleman anticipated, he | 
would apply such a recommendation to 
this Bill before it became law. 

Mr. RITCHIE said he would under- 
take, if there was a prospect of the Re- 
port of that Committee being made at 
an early date, that that Report with re- 
gard to this particular question should | 
be considered in connection with this Bill 
in another place. 

*Mr. J. SAMUEL said that as the Bill 
would become law in a very short time, 
and before the Committee had presented 
their Report, great injury might be done 
to the shipping trade and large numbers 
of men thrown out of employment | 
through an interference with the tran-| 
shipment of goods. He thought it would | 
be well, therefore, for the Government to | 
decide at once that there should be no | 
interference in the matter. 

Mr. RITCHIE said that if the Report, | 
which’ would show the Government | 
exactly what the Committee desired them | 
to adopt in regard to the rman aged 

| 








of goods was not ready before the Bill 
reached another place, he would en- | 
deavour to frame some Amendment with | 
a view to protecting that particular in- | 
dustry. 

Mr. J. SAMUEL pointed out that the | 
Committee had not yet considered their 
Report. 
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“Sm HOWARD VINCENT: Hear, 
hear ! 

*Mr. J. SAMUEL said the hon. and 
gallant Member must know the reasons 
why that was so. There was no proba- 
bility of the Report being laid before the 
House before the Bill had passed through 
another stage, and he, therefore, hoped 
the hon. Member for East Belfast would 
not withdraw his clause, but take a Divi- 
sion upon it. 

Mr. RITCHIE hoped his hon. Friend 
would not adopt such a course. He 
thought he had said enough to show his 
sympathy with the proposal, but before 
dealing with it he should like to be in- 
formed of the recommendation of the 
Merchandise Marks Committee. How- 
ever, he would promise that if the Report 
was not made before the Bill reached 
another place he would consider the 
question of introducing an Amendment 
in the Bill in the direction desired. 

CotoneL DENNY (Kilmarnock Burghs) 
said he admired the shipping trade, not 
—he hoped the Committee would believe 
him—because it gave him employment, 
but because it was a great national in- 
dustry ; but he thought the President of 
the Board of Trade had gone as far as 
he could in the matter, and under the 
circumstances he hoped his hon. Friend 
would withdraw his Amendment. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
desired to call attention to the signifi- 
cance of the remarks which fell from the 
hon. Member for Central Sheffield. 

Sirk HOWARD VINCENT: I did not 
say anything. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: The hon. Mem- 
ber said “hear, hear!” ([Laughter.] 
When my hon. Friend said the Committee 
had not yet considered the Report the 
hon. Gentleman said most significantly, 
“hear, hear!’ The hon. Member is a 
member of the Court, and is strongly 
opposed to any interference with the 
policy of the Merchandise Marks Act. 

Sm HOWARD VINCENT: Hear, 
hear! [Laughter.] 

Mr. VESEY KNOX: The hon. Mem- 
ber will, therefore, oppose to the utter- 
most any such Report as seems to be 
anticipated. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: Order, order! That question 
does not arise on this Amendment. 

Mr. VESEY KNOX ventured to sub- 
mit that it did in this way. The Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade had suggested 
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that the Amendment should be with- 
drawn in order that the question might 
be considered in another place in the 
light of a Report which the right hon. 
Gentleman expected from this Com- 
mittee. There was not the slightest 
probability of the Report being ready in 
time to influence the right hon. Gentle- 
man in connection with this Bill. What 
the Committee had, therefore, to con- 
sider was whether they should enact a 
provision which would interfere with the 
trade in goods in transhipment, al- 
though, as the right hon. Gentleman had 
admitted, there was strong evidence that 
that interference would, as in other 
matters have a disastrous effect. 

Mr. WOLFF said that, after what. had 
fallen from the President of the Board 
of Trade, he should like to withdraw his 
Amendment. [Cries of “No!”] The 
suggestions of the right hon. Gentleman 
were somewhat vague ; and if he sat on 
the opposite side of the House he did 
not know that he should accept them as 
satisfactory. [Zaughter.] But he would 
impress on the right hon. Gentleman the 
fact that the question was of immense 
importance to the shipping trade, and 
not one to be put aside by the Govern- 
ment in the usual way. [Zaughter.] 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) said that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had promised to consider the 
question with a view to dealing with it 
next year. 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, no. I have not 
made an actual promise, but I have said 
enough, if not to convince the Com- 
mittee, at. least to bind myself to con- 
sider the question with a view to 
introducing in another place, even if 
there be no Report from the Committee, 
some such Amendment as that suggested 
by the hon. Member. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that he 
was glad of the fuller explanation ; but 
the right hon. Gentleman had not gone 
far enough. This Bill was introduced in 
defiance of the recommendations of the 
Board of Trade Committee, that such a 
Measure could not be carried out. 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Bill is introduced 
in deference to a Resolution of this 
House. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE said that the 
Bill was introduced ostensibly to protect 
the trade of the country from unfair com- 
petition; but unless this Amendment 
were agreed to, the Bill would protect 
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the industries of every country to which 
foreign prison-made goods were carried 
in British vessels. If the goods were 
carried to other countries, why should 
they not be carried in British vessels} 
A great injury to our shipping trade 
was threatened. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman must wait for the Report of the 
Committee on the Merchandise Marks 
Act, let him postpone the question alto- 
gether, and deal with it as a whole. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON (Dundee) said 
that the Customs Consolidation Act of 
1876 contained a list of prohibited 
articles, but a special exemption was ex- 
tended to goods in transit. Why not 
apply the exemption in the present case? 

Mr. RITCHIE said that he had ex- 
pressed his sympathy with the proposi- 
tion. It was really only a question of 
words. 

Mr. McKENNA appealed to the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade to accept the 
words. The right hon. Gentleman pro- 
posed that they should be considered not 
in this House, which was representative 
of the country, but in another place, 
where it would have consideration of a 
kind, but where, from the constitution 
of the Upper House, it could not have 
the same consideration as in this House. 
On the principle on which the Bill was 
based, he hoped the President of the 
Board of Trade would accept the Amend- 
ment. He proposed to assist the trade 
of the country and prevent the working 
men of Great Britain from being unfairly 
competed with by foreign prison labour. 
Unless he accepted the Amendment he 
would be introducing a Measure which, 
like some other pettifogging restrictions, 
would tend to kill the trade of the 
country. The President of the Board of 
Trade was merely asked to enable the 
shippers of the country to carry on their 
industry unrestricted by the petty re- 
strictions which already hampered them 
at every turn. The Amendment applied 
only to goods to be exported for sale 
elsewhere. They could not come into 
competition with British labour. Look- 
ing at the question from a common sense 
point of view it must be obvious to hon. 
Members opposite that the Government 
was bound by the principle of their Bill 
to accept the Amendment. If the Gov- 
ernment refused the Amendment the 
House would not have an opportunity of 
considering the question again on the 
Report stage, and it would be left to the 
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other House. He did not think the Pre- 
sident of the Board of Trade was treat- 
ing the Committee fairly. It was not 
reasonable of the Government when they 
had an Amendment before them coming 
from. the representative of one of the 
largest shipping businesses in the coun- 
try, an Amendment which they accepted 
in principle, to take the matter away 
from the purview of the House and leave 
it solely to the consideration of another 
lace. 
: Mr. BROADHURST said that when it 
was shown, as it had been, that by some 
oversight the Bill had been so drafted 
that unless it was altered great injury 
would accrue to the carrying trade, there 
was no reason why the President of the 
Board of Trade should not say that in 
another place he would take care it was 
amended. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have said so in| 
plain language. 

Mr. BROADHURST said he under- | 
stood the right hon. Gentleman to state | 
that he sympathised with the object of 
the Amendment. But he had never yet 
definitely said that the Bill should not 
become law until the carrying trade of 
the country was secured by an Amend- 
ment. If he would say that the Debate 
would finish in a moment. Hon. Mem- 
bers opposite thought he himself and his 
Friends were opposing this Bill. [Minis- | 
terial cheers.} He was a supporter of | 
the Bill. He had never voted or spoken 
against the Bill either in this House or 
the other. [Zoud laughter.| He apo-| 
logised ; he meant either in this House 
nor outside. [“ Hear, hear! ”} 

Mr. J. SAMUEL asked the President 
of the Board of Trade if he would take 
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trade. [An Hon. Memper: “How?”] 
Because all vessels coming to British 
perts with goods for transhipment 
would be liable to be searched for foreign 
prison-made goods, and was it to be sup- 
posed foreign nations would intrust us as 
carriers if we had these worrying laws 
passed hastily and without amendment. 
[Derisive laughter.| To admit that 
the Bill must be amended and then to 
refuse to amend it here, was to reduce 
the discussions of the House of Commons 
to a monstrous farce. [Laughter and 
cries of “Divide!”] 


Motion made, and Question put, 
“That the Clause be Read a Second 
time.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 67 ; 
Noes, 164.—(Division List, No. 295.) 


Mr. CALDWELL moved 
clause :— 


(NO ACTION TO LIE FOR NON-DELIVERY 
WHERE GOODS PROVED NOT TO HAVE 
BEEN MADE OR PRODUCED IN FOREIGN 
PRISONS, ETC.), 


providing that— 


“where goods were detained from being imported 
into this country by order of the Commissioners 
under the provisions of the Act, and the con- 
signee proved in a court of law that the goods 
were not in fact made or produced, wholly or in 
part, in any foreign prison, gaol, house of cor- 
rection or penitentiary, no action for breach of 
contract to deliver should lie against the con- 
signee, or those deriving rights from him for the 
time during which the goods were prevented 
from being imported.” 

There were, he said, more persons 
interested in foreign prison-made goods 
than those who were concerned only 
with certain industries. There were 


a new 


the opinion of the Chairman of the, cases in which persons in this country 
Board of Customs, Mr. Primrose, as to! naturally bought from persons abroad 
the transhipment of goods, and whether! goods which were imported here, and 
he would have an Amendment inserted| which, it might be wrongfully and 








in the Bill in another place to safeguard 
the shipping trade of this country. 

Mr. RITCHIE: Certainly ; I will con- 
sult Mr. Primrose. 

*Mr. J. SAMUEL: But will you under- 
take—[ Ministerial cries of “Order!” 
and “Oh!”}—to have the Bill amended 
in the other House? 

Mr. LOUGH did not want assurances 
as to what would be done in another 
place ; the House of Commons ought to 
do its own business itself. We were the 
carriers of the world, and this Bill, if 
carried, would interfere with our whole 





| illegally alleged, were wholly or in part 


|made in a foreign prison. These goods 
| would be ordered with the view of ful- 
|filling a contract in this country, It 
| was well known that anyone who made 
a contract here to deliver certain goods 
and then did not deliver them within 
the time specified was liable to an action 
for breach of contract todeliver. If the 


Bill had provided that a Court of 
Law should adjudicate on the question 
whether the goods were prison-made or 
not, then the ordinary principles of law 
would have been carried into effect, 
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But as the Bill stood there was no mode | Commissioners in the course of the execu- 
whatever of leading evidence as to how | tion of their duty. 

the goods were made, or of allowing evi-| Mr. ROBSON said that this Amend- 
dence to be adduced on the one side, and ; ment was worth much more careful and 
rebutting evidence on the other, so as | respectful consideration than the Solicitor 
to be able to show, as ina Court of Law, |General had given to it. [Cheers and 
in point of fact that the goods were not | ironical langhter.| The Amendment 
made in a foreign prison. By the Bill a/ itself, although probably expressed in 
person was deprived of that right of pro- | |full and precise language, was clear and 
tection which everyone ought ‘to possess | simple in its effect, and the Solicitor 
of having a matter of fact determined. | General had not quite accurately stated 
The object of this clause was that if it! the effect of it. [Cheers.] The Amend- 
should be shown in a Court of Law | ment was this—that where an English 
where there was an opportunity of cross-| importer had contracted to deliver goods 
examining witnesses, and of bringing by a particular date to his purchaser, 
forward evidence before a Judge that|and those goods were not made in any 
the bond fide consignee of the goods | foreign gaol, but had been mistakenly 
could substantiate his case that the goods | detained by the Commissioners, no right 
of action should lie against the importer 


in point of fact were not in the condition 
mentioned in the Bill—‘‘wholly or! for non-delivery when that nc m-delivery 
partially made or produced in any foreign | was due to the act of the Commissioners. 
prison”—and having failed through the | |[Cheers.| That was an act of injustice 
action of the Commissioners to fulfil his | that might be committed by the Bill. If 
contract, and having shown to the Court | it cezurred, he challenged aay hon. Mem- 
that this was so, no action for damages | ber to say how the Bill proposed to deal 
should lie against him. | with it,or how it could be dealt with other 
Tur SOLICITOR GENERAL said | wise than by the clause of his hon. Friend 
that of all the Amendments handed in | If a man was importing goods from a 





this was the most trivial. [Cheers. | He | foreign gaol, then of course he would 
hoped the country would take note of the| insert in his contract the clause sug- 


the tactics that had been adopted— | gested by the Solicitor General. But 
[Cheers and counter-cheers|\—in order to | that was not the man with whom the 
delay and obstruct the passage of this} proposed clause dealt. It dealt with 
Bill. [Cheers.] Any Amendment seemed | the importer who was bringing into the 
to be considered good enough that might | country goods that had not been made 
have that effect. The Amendment pro- | in prison~- [“ hear, hear ”|—and why on 
vided that if a man had entered into a | earth— [ironical cheers, and cries of 
contract to deliver goods by a certain | “Order” and “ Divide.’ 7 If hon. Mem- 
day the person with whom he made that | | bers who cried ‘ Divide” intended to 
contract should have no remedy for the| imply that he was seeking to delay and 
breach of it if the delivery was stopped by | obstruct—{ Ministerial cheers}—le t him 
the goods not being under the provisions | say that it was they who were obstruct- 
of the Bill. A more preposterous sugges-|ihg. [Jenewed cries of “ Divide.”] He 
tion could not be made. [Cheers.] | had never yet in his short experience 
English merchants knew their own busi-| of the House, and he never would, how- 
ness, and if a man desired to protect him-| ever long that experience might be, 
self against such a Bill as this he could | address the House for any other purpose 
have a clause in the contract saying that | than that of seeking humbly to inform 
if delivery was prevented in such a way he| its judgment. [Cries of “Oh,” and 
should not be liable for non-delivery. | ‘ Hear, hear.”| He had no desire what- 
Suchclauses were of every-day occurrence, | ever to delay or obstruct for a single 
providing against the liability for non-| moment the progress of business. He 
delivery in case of strikes or other causes.| was addressing the Committee now 
It was the first time that the House had | simply and solely because he believed, as 
ever been asked to accept a provision;a man of no slight experience in mer- 
that a man who presumably knew his|cantile matters, that this Bill made an 
own business and had contracted to| interference with trade which, if hon. 
deliver brushes by a certain date, should | Members were in earnest and desired to 
not be liable if he could show that the| make a good piece of legislation, they 
brushes he imported were stopped by the| would certainly seek to minimise as 
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much as possible. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 
What he desired to do was to point out 
that the remedy suggested by the 
Solicitor General was totally inapplicable 
in this case. The hon. Member had 


pointed out an injustice; the Solicitor | 


General had not suggested how the 
injustice should be dealt with ; and he 
did hope the Committee would accept 
what he regarded as a just and business- 
like Amendment. 

Tar FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY claimed to move, “That the 
Question be now put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 183 ; 
Noes, 66.—(Division List, No. 296). 

Question put accordingly, “That the 
clause be read a second time.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 67 ; 
Noes, 179.—-(Division List, No. 297). 

Toe CHAIRMAN 
MEANS: Anew clause has been handed 
in on a piece of paper without any name 
and without any title. I understand it 
is by the hon, Member for Carnarvon, but 
it is out of order. [Laughter]. He 
proposes to apply the procedure under 
Section 45 of the Customs Consolidation 
Act, 1876, to prison made goods. That 
procedure, which deals with the striking 
of books off the list of copyright books, 
is not applicable to foreign prison-made 
goods. [Laughter and cheers). 

Mr. E. H. PICK ERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, S.W.) moved the following new 
clause :— 

DURATION OF ACT. 

“That this Act continne in force until 
December 31, 1899, and no longer.” 

If ever there was a case for limiting the 
duration of an Act of Parliament it was 
the case of the Bill now before them. 
[Ministerial laughter.| They were lay- 
ing for the first time upon the Commis- 
sioners of Customs an entirely new duty 
and a duty which was admitted to be a 
most difficult and most delicate character. 
There were some of them who 
believed that, as a matter of fact, this 
Bill would never be put into operation, 
but they also felt very strongly that, if 
the Bill were put into operation, it must 
have a most serious effect upon the 
general trade of the country.  [Jfinis- 
terial laughter.| At all events, it was 
very desirable that the House should 
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have an early opportunity of reviewing 
and considering the effect of the opera- 
tion of the Bill. He hoped the Govern- 
ment would not oppose this reasonable 
Amendment in order merely to avoid the 
report stage. It was peculiarly necessary 
in this case that they should have a 
report stage. 

*THE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: That has nothing to do with 
the Amendment of the hon. Gentleman, 
[Ministerial cheers. 

Mr. PICKERSGILL said he would 
content himself by saying that, apart 
from the substantial merits of this 
Amendment, it would have the effect of 


Maneuvres Bill, 





or WAYS anp | 


giving the House an opportunity of 
having a report stage. 
| Mr. RITCHIE said he did not think 
| the hon. Gentleman had given any 
argument whatever why this Bill should 
| be limited in its duration. Either the 
| principle of the Bill was a good one or a 
|bad one. The principle of the Bill had 
| been accepted by an immense majority of 
| the House of Commons, and there was no 
|reason whatever, in his opinion, why its 
duration should be limited. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE rose to con- 
tinue the Debate, when 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY moved “That the Question be 
now put,” 





| Question put, “That the Question be 
| now put.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 173 ; 
Noes, 67.—(Division List, No. 298.) 

Question put accordingly, “That the 
| Clause be Read a Second time.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 64 ; 
Noes, 175.—(Division List, No. 299.) 

And, it being after Midnight, the 
Chairman left the Chair to make his Re- 
port to the House. 

Committee report progress; to sit 
again upon Thursday. 
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Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Thursday. 








| MILITARY MANCUVRES | BILL. 


|. Second Reading deferred till Thursday. . 
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LAW OF ieee CASES) 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 





DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 





SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


POOR LAW BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till ‘To- 
morrow. 





STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATEN’ 
JURISDICTION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 





NAVAL WORKS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





ISLE OF MAN 
(CHURCH BUILDING ACTS) BILL [u.1.} 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[5th July] further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 





FISHERIES ACTS AMENDMENT BILL 


[H.L.]. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





BICYCLES (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 





BURIAL ace ae (SCOTLAND) 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[llth May] further adjourned till Thurs- 
day. 





EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till Thursday. 





LAND TRANSFER [MONEY]. 
Committee thereupon deferred till 
Thursday. 





LOCOMOTIVES ON HIGHWAYS BILL. 

Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till To- 
morrow. 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) ACT (1877) AMENDMENT 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON 
(ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENTS) BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





YORKSHIRE CORONERS BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





POLLING ARRANGEMENTS 
(FARLIAMENTARY BOROUGHS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





POLLING DISTRICTS 
(COUNTY COUNCILS) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





INCLOSURE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRF- 
LAND) (COMPULSURY PURCHASE 
POWERS) BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





RAILWAY RETURN TICKETS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





PARISH REGISTERS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow, 





LICENSING EXEMPTION : 
(HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


House Adjourned at a Quarter 
after Twelve o’Clock. 
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those items was the revision of the Esti- 
mates for the improvement of Dover 
Harbour. At the time this harbour was 
first included in the Naval Works Act 


_the Admiralty was not in possession of 


'any plans or surveys to enable them to 


YOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDER (No. 16) BILL. 

On the order for the consideration of | 
the Local Government Provisional Order | 
(No. 16) Bill. 


LOCAL 


*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, | 
Forest of Dean) said that in consequence | 
of concessions which had been made by | 
the promoters of this Bill, his objec-| 
tions to it had been removed, and he 
should, therefore, no longer oppose it. 


As amended, considered; Read the 


Third time, and passed. 


give an accurate estimate of the cost of 
the proposed improvements in the har- 
bour, as the House had on the previous 
occasion, rather more than 10 years ago, 
declined to allow the then Government 
to carry out the survey which would have 


| placed them in possession of the required 


information. The sum of £2,000,000, 
as an approximate estimate, was in- 
cluded in the Bill of last year for this 
work. The Admiralty, however, had 


| now obtained a complete survey, and full 


information as to the work to be done, 
and they thought it right to raise that 
Estimate to £3,500,000. The plans 


| adepted followed in the main the pro- 


posal of the Royal Commission of 1844, 
and they enabled the Admiralty to get 


| an area beyond the five-fathom line 


CRETE. 

Sik W. LAWSON (Cumberland, Cock- | 
ermouth) asked the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether there was any truth 
in the report in the newspapers of that 
day that there had been a conflict in 
Crete, and that several of our troops 
hal been slaughtered? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- | 
RALTY (Mr. Gosciuzn, St. George’s, | 
Hanover Square): I have seen the report 
in the newspapers referred to by the 
hon. Baronet, but I have not heard a 
word of official confirmation of it. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





NAVAL WORKS BIL. 

*Toe CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. AvsteN CHAMBERLAIN, Wor- 
cestershire, E.) in rising to move the 
Second Reading of the Naval Works Bill, 
said that he did not intend to deal with 
questions which had been discussed and 
decided when the Measure was before the 
House last year, but there were some 
alterations in the estimates for the works 
already sanctioned, and some new works 
included in the present Bill, upon which 
the House would probably desire some 
information. The most important of 
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| greater by about 50 acres than was then 


suzgested. When the harbour was com- 
pleted they would have an enclosed space 
of 610 acres below low water, giving an 
area of 315 acres beyond the five-fathom 
line, and affording berths for 20 battle- 
ships besides several smaller vessels. 
The next item which called for remark 
was the increase in the estimate for the 
deckyard extension at Hong-Kong. When 
the late Government left office no defi- 
nite plans had been prepare with regard 
to the extension of this dockyard, and 
no arrangement had been entered into 
between the Admiralty and the colony. 
Shortly after the present Government 
came into office they were able to con- 
clude a satisfactory arrangement with the 
colonial authorities. The Government 
then sent out an engineer to prepare 
plans upon the spot, and from his report 
the Government learned for the first 
time that probably certain exchanges of 
land and buildings could be effected with 
the military authorities by which still 
further improvements in the dockyard 
could be carried out. The increased 
Estimate was asked for to enable the 
Admiralty to take advantage of this 
scheme. Under the original scheme the 
total area of the dockyard was to have 
been twelve acres, with one jetty running 
into deep water, and with a very limited 
frontage in shallow water. By the new 
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scheme they would have a wharf in deep 
water with a frontage of 1,100ft., and a 
small basin which would enable the re- 
pairs to ships to be carried out much 
more economically, besides getting more 
dockyard space that was most urgently 
required, and accommodation for tor- 
pedo boats and stores. He found that 
since 1890 the tonnage of ships on the 
station had more than doubled, and since 
1894 it had increased by over 60 per cent. 
With regard to the new works at Gib- 
raltar, he was happy to say that the Ad- 
miralty had been able to make a satis- 
factory arangement for closing the north 
end of the harbour by a mole instead of 
by dolphin and boom defences. The 
total cost of these works would be 
£700,000, of which sum the colony 
would bear four-sevenths and_ the 
Admiralty three-sevenths. The scheme 
would make the harbour absolutely 
secure against torpedo attacks, and 
would give an increased space of 96 
acres, the advantage of which could 
hardly be over-estimated. As to further 
dock accommodation it was proposed 
to vote half of the cost of the dock at 
Colombo, the other half of which was to 
be borne by the colony, and the amount 
provided by the Admiralty was not in 
any case to exceed £159,000. It would 
be a full-sized dock, capable of taking the 
largest cruisers and _ first-class battle- 
ships. The other new works provided 
for were the naval barracks at Sheerness, 
the present barracks being utterly in- 
adequate and insanitary, and the new 
zymotic hospitals at Haslar and Haul- 
bowline, as the accommodation in those 
institutions was at present inadequate for 
the requirements of the fleet. The result 
of these changes in the Estimates was an 
increase in the total estimated cost of 
£3,264,000. With regard to the finance 
of the Bill, the maximum estimated ex- 
penditure for the year was £2,742,900, 
but to meet that expenditure there were 
balances of money already voted by the 
House to the amount of £2,088,900. The 
total sum, therefore, that the House 
would be asked to vote in respect 
of these Estimates was only £654,000. 
As to the provision of the money, the 
Naval Works Act of 1895 authorised the 
issue of £1,000,000 in terminable annui- 
ties; but of that sum only £860,000 
was issued within the year; and the 
other £140,000 therefore lapsed. The 
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Naval Works Bill of last year authorised 
the issue of £2,750,000; and it further 
provided that the surplus of revenue over 
expenditure for the financial year then 
closing should be set apart in a separate 
account, and should be devoted, in the 
first place, to the repayment, with in- 
terest, of any money already borrowed 
under the Act of 1895; in the second 
place, to the repayment to the Treasury 
of any money issued by them, but not 
borrowed ; and the remainder was to 
be available for the purposes of that Act 
or of any succeeding Act. The total sum 
so set apart was £4,209,000. The 
maximum estimated expenditure up to 
the end of the current financial year was 
nearly £4,504,000. There was, there- 
fore, enough money out of that surplus 
to meet almost the whole of the expendi- 
ture which, it was estimated, could in 
any circumstances be incurred within the 
current year. If the whole of the money 
which the House was asked to vote were 
spent, there would be a _ very small 
balance which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer would be able to provide out of 
the current Exchequer balance. There- 
fore it was not necessary to ask for power 
to borrow further money. He hoped this 
explanation had made the position clear 
to hon. Members. [Cheers.| The Admi- 
ralty were satisfied that the proposals 
made under the Bill were not more than 
adequate to meet the needs of the ser- 
vice for which they were responsible; 
and they believed that they were meet- 
ing the general sense of the House and 
the country in asking the House to make 
adequate provision for those needs. 


[Cheers. | 
Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 


dee) offered his sincere congratulations 
to the hon. Gentleman for the perfectly 
clear statement which he had made. He 
regretted that an hon. Friend of his (Mr. 
Lough) had put down a Motion on the 
Paper for the rejection of this Bill; and 
he hoped that the Motion would not be 
pressed to a Division. For his own part, 
he was sincerely pleased once again to 
be able to support this Naval Works Bill. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The House had recently 
had an opportunity of seeing a small part 
of the British Fleet, and no doubt hon. 
Members were impressed with the 
majesty of the spectacle. But if it were 
possible to bring together all that was 
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being done under these Naval Works 
Bills all over the world, the effect would 
be even more impressive than that of the 
review at Spithead. [“Hear, hear!” | 
There always would be severe critics of 
the Admiralty as an institution, but it 
was only just to say that the Bill which, 
when it was first introduced by the late 
Government, was described as a “ magni- 
ficent and far-reaching scheme,” was in 
its essence and details the work of the 
Admiralty itself, unstimulated by out- 
side prompting, and unaided by outside 
suggestions. Not even the Navy League 
in its most expansive moment had ven- 
tured to imagine anything so far-reaching 
as the scheme proposed in 1895, and con- 
tinued in the Bill now before the House. 
When the first Bill was introduced, the 
late Government were pressed, not 
always generously or without suspicion, 
on one point above all others—and that 
was rapidity of construction. It was 
said that the late Administration were 
taking too little money, and it was hinted 
that they did not intend to spend the 
money which they had taken. That 
being the case, he was somewhat disap- 
pointed with the result which this Bill 
appeared to show in the matter of rapid 
construction. He imagined that the 
slowness of progress had come as a sur- 
prise to the First Lord of the Admiralty 
himself ; because earlier in the Session 
the right hon. Gentleman, in answer to 
a question, said that this Bill was to be 
a loan Bill, showing that he expected the 
provision which had been made out of 
the surplus of preceding years to be ex- 
pended. He must complain that nowhere 
was to be found a clear statement of 
what the progress during the last year 
really had been. When the first Bill was 
before the House the Government under- 
took that the annual Measure should 
contain in the schedule information 
which would enable the House to see the 
progress made during the preceding year. 


*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 
hon. and learned Gentleman will find an 
explanation in the First Lord’s statement 
circulated with the Estimates. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON said that that 
statement would never have led him to 
anticipate the backwardness of construc- 
tion revealed by the Bill. The only 


measure of progress which lay Members 
of the House could understand was the 
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measure of money expenditure ; and that 
test he proposed to apply to the Bill. 
The form of the schedule had been 
materially altered. A column contained 
in last year’s schedule had been sup- 
pressed—the column showing the esti- 
mated expenditure for the past year. 
That information the late Admiralty 
pledged themselves to give. The Bill re- 
vealed an alarming state of things, if 
the inferences which he drew from the 
figures were correct. Bearing in mind 
that the plea for this Bill had been the 
absolute urgency of nearly all the works, 
he could not conceal his dissatisfaction 
with the slow rate of progress in some 
of the most essential particulars. One 
of the most important works was the 
dockyard extension at Keyham. The 
Act of 1896 showed that the expenditure 
on Keyham up to the then last financial 
year was £10,000. The amount provided 
to be expended up to the 31st of March 
1897, was £500,000. If progress had 
been normal, or anything like what had 
been anticipated, over half a million 
would have been spent on Keyham Dock- 
yard extension. The actual estimated 
expenditure for the year was £88,204. 
No doubt there must be some explana- 
tion of this and other facts which he 
should mention, but he would meanwhile 
point out the difference. Then as to the 
item for the enclosure and defence of 
Gibraltar harbour. The amount which 
ought to have been expended up to the 
end of the last financial year was 
£423,000. The estimated expenditure 
was £344,000. In a matter so vitally 
important, this deficiency was even more 
serious than that in the case of Keyham. 
The expenditure on the enclosure of 
Dover Harbour in the last year ought to 
have been £15,000. The actual esti- 
mated expenditure was £3,485. On the 
dockyard extension at Gibraltar the ex- 
penditure ought to have been £360,000. 
The actua! expenditure was estimated at 
£123,000. The expenditure on the en- 
closure at Portland Harbour ought to 
have been £250,000. The actual ex- 
penditure was estimated at £173,340. 
*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN said 
that it had been explained at the time 
that the estimates were outside esti- 
mates, and the Admiralty never promised 
to expend the whole amount. They only 
promised to carry on the works as rapidly 
as possible, and that had been done. 
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Mr. E. ROBERTSON said that he was 


not assuming that there was no defence ; 
but he took it that the reason there was 
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seemed to him they had not only to face 
the question of the size of men-o’-war now 
in existence, but whether they could 


a balance of £2,000,000 available for | dock those mercantile cruisers, on whom 
the furtherance of this programme was|he hoped they could place real reliance 
that the £2,000,000 might have been! in time of war, and many of which were 
expended in the last financial year, and| now being built to exceed 600 feet in 


had not been expended. He must remind | length 


the House of the extraordinary pressure 
which was put upon the House to get the 
Act of 1896 through. The discussion 
was closured on the plea of urgency, and 
in the other House it was carried through 
all its stages in one day. The slowness 
of progress which the figures now showed 
was a striking commentary on this plea 
of urgency. When the Gibraltar scheme 
was first mooted, the docks were in 
everyone’s mind, but now it was agreed 
that the harbour was more important. 
It was generally known now that these 
harbour enclosures at Gibraltar, Port- 
land and Dover were wanted purely and 
solely to keep out the torpedo attacks 
which might otherwise destroy the fleets 
assembled at those harbours. It was 
therefore most essential that the work 
should be pushed forward as rapidly as 
possible. He hoped that priority would 
be given to this work over everything 
else. He hoped that the First Lord of 
the Admiralty would be able to explain 
the backwardness of construction and to 
assure the House that it had not occurred 
with his goodwill. The danger should 
be averted by speedy and strenuous 
action on the part of the Admiralty, in 
which they would be supported by the 
House. 

Sr GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) congratulated the 
Civil Lord on the lucidity of his state- 
ment and the excellence of the proposals 
which he had made. As to Gibraltar, 
he hoped the Admiralty would furnish 
some information as to how far the coal- 
ing leases, which were supposed to pay 
for the commercial mole, had succeeded. 
He should like, when further explana- 
tions were given, that they should be told 
how they could be assured that the con- 
tributions to the Gibraltar fund would 
be specifically ear-marked and appro- 
priated for the construction of the mole. 
The other remark he had to make was 
in regard to the construction of dock- 
yards in various parts of the Empire. He 
wished to know specifically what length 
these docks were to be made, because it 








a length which would probably 
go on increasing in future. Provision 
should be made as regards dockyards for 
the ships of the future and not merely 
for present requirements. He hoped the 
Government, in introducing this excel- 
lent scheme for the defence of the 
Empire and trade all over the world, 
would not forget that though the Bill 
provided certain facilities it by no means 
provided all. We had no docks or re 
pairing places between Gibraltar and the 
Cape, and yet this was the area where 
most of our trade would concentrate in 
time of war, and where the great naval 
actions of the future would have to be 
fought out. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.), in 
rising to move that the Bill be read a 
Second time this day six months, ex- 
plained that he did not object in prin- 
ciple to carrying out every work that 
might be necessary for the needs of the 
fleet, but he thought the Bill introduced 
at this advanced hour of the Session was 
an exceedingly bad precedent and totally 
unnecessary. If there was unanimity 
about the Bill on both sides of the House 
he might not push his objections too far, 
but there were one or two considerations 
which should be taken into account be- 
fore they arrived at a decision. It was 
admitted that the Admiralty had two 
millions in hand remaining over from the 
last two Acts. Would they be able to 
spend next year a quarter of a million 
more than they had spent in the last two 
financial years? If not, this Bill was un- 
necessary. In the dog days, at the end 
of a Session, they ought not, in a time of 
perfect peace, to be plunging into the 
discussion of Estimates amounting to 
174 millions if it could be avoided. The 
Admiralty, it appeared, had now ob- 
tained a complete survey and _ report 
with reference to the new works at Dover, 
but why had not that Report been laid 
on the Table? He doubted whether a 
great harbour could be built at Dover 
with safety, owing to the engineering 
difficulties. They were joyously going to 


pour 3} millions into the sea at Dover. 
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unsafe place in the whole Empire for our 
battieships to seek refuge. [Cheers.] 
The best thing they could do was to run 
through the Straits of Dover as fast as 
they possibly could. [Zaughter.] They 
would be far safer down at Devonport or 
some other spot more secluded than 
Dover. [Henewed laughter.| With re- 
gard to his second point, the late period 
of the Session, he contended that it was 
almost impossible, at this period of the 
Session, to give adequate consideration 
to these large proposals. There were 
few Members present, and they were al! 
disorganised by the Jubilce proceedings. 
His hon. Friend below him (Mr. E. 
Robertson) took credit for being the 
father of this policy. His hon. Friend 
took a little too much credit. 
was a mild and safe policy, such as gene- 
rally proceeded from Liberal Govern- 
ments. His total expenditure was only 
8 millions, in the early part of 
Session it got up to 14 millions, and now 
it had risen to 17$ millions. He 
objected to this grand method of treat- 
ing this question. Under the Bill of 
1895 it was proposed to spend on Gib- 
raltar 14 millions, under the Bill of 1896 
3? millions ; whereas under this Bill the 
sum had risen to 45 millions. Again, 
the Civil Lord had not mentioned a most 
interesting point. It was proposed to 
lay a tax on the colonists at Gibraltar of 
£14,000 a year to cover part of the cost 
of the new works there. That was an 


entirely novel proposal, and he should | 
like to have some explanation of it. This | 


was a charge which ought to be defended, 
and the House ought to learn how the 
people at Gibraltar viewed ihe proposai. 
*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: This 
is a contribution which the colony are 
only too anxious to make. 


Mr. LOUGH said that the hon. Gen- | 


tleman did not say, however, that the 
colony were to be charged 2? per cent. 
on the money during the time of con- 
struction. On a former occasion 
£2,000,000 were asked for Dover; 
£3,500,000 were now asked. The Hone- 
Kong Estimate was increasing in the 
same proportion. In the first Bill it was 


£290,000, in the next £340,000, and in | 


this Bill the amount was £575,000. The | 
expenditure during the next year at 
Hong-Kong was supposed to be 
£100,000. That was an amount 
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Dover in time of war was about the most | money which it would be impossible to 


| expend in the period. Then let the House 
‘look at the Irish aspect of the case. For 
|the first time Ireland was included in a 
| Naval Works Bill. But the £60,000 was 
jreally an amount borrowed from the 
| Estimates ; and in the change which had 
| been made Ireland was deeply interested. 
|The total expenditure to be sanctioned 
by the House was 174 millions, and Ire- 


‘land had to pay one-twelfth of the 
jamount. Against that contribution only 


| £60,000 was to be spent at Haulbowline. 
That was a very small expenditure, 
though he could not refrain from adding 
that he did not sympathise with that line 
|of criticism. Personally, he thought that 
|there should not be any expenditure in 
| Ireland; but some arrangements should 


be made on the great financial 
questions which had been raised 
with regard to Ireland before the 


‘country was asked to contribute such 
large sums to an expenditure like this. 
There was another great change made in 
this Bill as compared with the moderate 
| and safe Bill of the Liberal Government. 
The Liberals provided for 1} per 
cent. as the cost of supervision; but 
the present Government had adopted 
more extravagant ideas, and had provided 
for 5 per cent. He should like to know 
whether any contract had been entered 
into in respect of Dover? [Mr. AusTEN 
CuamBerLain: “No!”] Then it would 
be impossible to spend the large sum 
which was taken for Dover if no progress 
had yet been made with the contract. 
He trusted that full particulars would be 
| given with reference to the contracts en- 
tered into, and that due regard would 
be had to the necessity of seeing that 
everything was done as economically as 
possible. On the whole, he could not 
help thinking that the time chosen, for 
these proposals was inopportune. We 
hal recently been celebrating a long 
reign of peace, but no sooner was that 
celebration over than the House of Com- 
/mons was asked to vote this great expei'- 
diture, when, as far as he could see, the 
state of the world could not justify the 
|policy of the Admiralty. [“Hear, 
hear! ”’| 


*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): As the First Lord of 
the Admiralty cannot speak after 


of | answering the questions which have been 
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put, I wish to ask him one or two ques- 
tions with reference to the finance of 
this Bill. My hon. Friend the Member 
for Dundee has dealt so fully with the 
details of some of the items of expendi- 
ture that I need not repeat them; but 
the finance of these new naval works 
differs materially from the principle 
of the finance of the former Naval De- 
fence Act brought in by the Administra- 
tion of which the right hon. Gentleman 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer. In 
that Defence Act the whole sum for ship- 
building was taken, and authority was 
given to borrow; there was no control 
consequently afterwards by the House 
of Commons. But later, by the last 
Government, the system of annual Bill 
was adopted, it being in the form in 
which money was taken in Lord Palmer- 
ston’s Government for the fortifications. 
The whole object of that was that the 
House of Commons in each year should 
have a voice in, and should have full 
knowledge in each year of what was being 
done. In the annual Bill of last year it 
is stated,— 


“Whereas the said schedule sets forth the 
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ascertain £2,000,000 had not been ex- 
pended ; that is, indeed, a very “ outside 
estimate.” 


*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN said 
that the expenditure was £800,000. 


*Sm W. HARCOURT: Surely this is 
not going to be the kind of Estimate 
which is to be continued in these annual 
Bills? No doubt we shall have an ex- 
planation, but I hope it will be an ex- 
planation which will assure us that there 
will be no such errors in future in the 
Estimates of the work to be done within 
the year. In this Bill we have an Esti- 
mate of expenditure up to March 31, 
1898, of £2,742,000. How much of that 
will the Admiralty have expended next 
year? I am bound to say that in the 
first Bill for which we were respon- 
sible the Estimate was £1,000,000, and 
the expenditure amounted to that sum 
within £140,000. But that is a very 
different thing. One may well imagine 
that an Estimate may vary to the amount 


of £150,000. 
*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: The 


“expenditure out of that million amounted 


estimates of the cost of the works and the | 


time in which they are to be completed, the 


amount to be expended thereon, the amount | 


required for the expenditure thereon during the 


financial year ending the 31st day of March | 


1087”; 

and in the schedule is set forth the 
amount the Government is taking, | 
and that they intended to expend | 


up to 3lst March 1897, £2,750,000. The | 


House had a right to expect that the | 


Government would spend something like 
that amount; why, otherwise, was it 
stated in the annual Bill? But at this 
moment I do not find in this Bill any 
means of ascertaining what they have 
actually spent. 
would ask, therefore is—What has 
been the actual expenditure which was 
estimated in the Bill of last year 
to be £2,750,000? In that respect the 
annual Bill has failed in the object it is 


The first question I | 


to £721,000. 


*Sirn W. HARCOURT: Then there was 
a variation of a quarter of a million; 
but that is a very different thing from 
a variation of two millions. I am bound 
to say, however, that, though we made 
the Estimate, we were not responsible 
for the expenditure, but our successors ; 
and we cannot say what would have 
been done under the administration of 
my hon. Friend the Member for Dundee. 
Of course, the Admiralty is a permanent 
Department, with the best means of esti- 
mating what is to be spent and seeing 


that the money is spent; and what we 


intended to serve of informing Parlia- | 


ment how much was intended to be the 
expenditure in the year, and how much 
has actually been expended. The Civil 
Lord of the Admiralty, whom I desire to 


| 
| 
| 
| 


want is some assurance that these repre- 
sentations which are made to Parliament 
in these annual Bills should conform 
in some reasonable degree to the in- 
formation which is laid before Parlia- 
ment. It is a most material point to 
make, that Parliament shall not be called 
upon to vote large sums of money when 
there is*no reasonable expectation that 
it will have to be expended. It becomes 


| almost a farce under the circumstances, 


and I entirely agree with my hon. and 


compliment on the statement he has/| learned Friend the Member for Dundee 
made to the House, says, “Oh, it was an| that one of the great objects in giving 
But as far as I can| these large powers is defeated. 
Sir William Harcourt. 


outside estimate.” 


After 
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all, it really does amount to borrowing, 
because this money, which was expended 
out of the surplus, was money which 
otherwise would have been devoted to 
the discharge of debt; therefore it is 
only really paying out of one pocket into 
another. I did not feel justified in 
taking any objection to the appropria- 
tion of the surplus in this manner ; for 
had the surplus been used to discharge 
debt, the next day you would have bor- 
rewed the same amount. So long as the 
principle is maintained, which we have 
always held sacred, of devoting an ade- 
quate sum each year to the liquidation 
of debt through terminable annuities 
and through the new sinking fund, which 
amounts to something like £7,000,000 a 
year, I think it is only reasonable that 
permanent works of this character 
should be paid for in this way. Now, 
the surplus accruing in 1895-96, in the 
year ended the 31st of March 1896, was 
£4,209,000. That was a little nest egg 
which the present Administration-—arcd 
I do not complain that they have done 
so—have used for these permanent! 
works instead of borrowing money ; 
and the House will understand, and the 
country will understand, that so far as 
there has been any expenditure on these 
great Naval works it has been done out 
of the annual taxation of the country, 
and not by borrowing. That is to say, 
that the four millions which were yielded 
by the taxation of that year have sufficed 
to defray the cost of these great perma- 
nent works, not only in the past but in 
the present financial year. The surplus 
of this year has been in a similar way de- 
voted to military works, and, as I am in- 
formed, it will suffice for the military 
works of at least two years to come 
without any borrowing at all. I wish 
it to be understood, then, that the 
heavy cost of these works has not been 
defrayed by borrowing upon terminable 
annuities. I do not complain of it—I 
am a great advocate for the discharge of 
debt, and I do not complain that the 
cost of these works has been found with- 
out any nominal addition to the debt at 
all. That being so, I should like to know 
—we have not yet got the exact figure 
what money they expect to want beyond 
the unexhausted surplus of 1895-96. i 
vet a figure of something like £50,000, 
but I do not know in fact what it is, 
and I think we ought to have it. As 
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far as I can judge from the Revenue 
returns, it seems to me that there will 
be a very ample surplus to meet that, 
and much larger demands. That is the 
figure I would like to have, therefore— 
first of all, the exact amount he has to 
spend ;’ and, secondly, what reason he 
has to believe that he is going to spend 
the sum here demanded—£2,742,000 ; 
and how much of that will have to be 
taken out of the balances which will, no 
doubt, be ample in addition to the sur- 
plus. And now, with reference to the 
works themselves, any comment one has 
to make upon them individually would 
be made much more appropriately in 
Committee than at the present time. I 
do not agree with my hon. Friend the 
Member for Islington (Mr. Lough) as to 
Dover Harbour. [ am not in a position 
to endorse his criticism, because in recent 
times I am the person responsible for 
having proposed the construction of a 
harbour at Dover, for in the year 1885 
I produced a Bill for that purpose. I 
do not agree with him that Dover 
is a bad staion. The Fleet always 
used to make one of the principal 
stations in the Downs. If my hon. 
Friend refers to the well-known work 
“Black-Ey’d Susan” —[laughter]—he 
will find that the Downs were an 
habitual station in time of war of the 
British Fleet, and a very natural station 
in the narrows commanding both the 
North Sea and the Channel. And, there- 
fore, I have always thought that a great 
naval station at Dover, not of construc- 
tion, but of observation, was a natural 
resort of the British Fleet. I agree with 
what has been said as to the altered 
character of the security of the Downs 
owing to the danger from torpedo boats, 
and, therefore, a harbour at Dover is a 
requirement, for a modern fleet, of great 
importance. [“Hear, hear!”] I will 
only observe that if our policy in this 
matter had been carried out by our suc- 
cessors in office in 1887, the harbour 
which I proposed this time 10 years ago 
might have been already completed and 
in operation. [“ Hear, hear!”] These are 
matters, however, which, no doubt, will 
he more fitly discussed in Committee ; 
and I only rose in order that we might 
have some accurate information on the 
financial aspect of this Bill, and some 
better security that when the annual Bill 
is laid before us we should be given 
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been spent and what is likely to be spent | 
[“ Hear, | 


in the year that is before us. 
hear ! ” 

*Sir C. DILKE could not agree with the 
hon. Member for Islington in his reasons 
for moving the rejection of the Bill. The 
only two reasons he gave were the late- 
ness of the Session and the statement 
that the Bill was not necessary.. It was 
never too late in the Session to produce 
an annual Bill, because it gave the House 
a useful opportunity of reviewing the 
policy of the Government. Perhaps in 
one point of view the Bill was unneces- 
sary, because the service could have been 
performed without coming to the House 
for fresh money; but from the point of 
view of strict convenience it was highly 
necessary, because there were two or 
three new departures in the Bill—slight 
changes and modifications of existing 
schemes upon which the House would 
have an opportunity of pronouncing an 
opinion in Committee. [‘ Hear, hear! ”} 
The introduction of the Bill was the re- 
sult of a promise given by the last and 
the present Governments that there 
should be an annual Bill for naval works ; 
and, as it gave the House a control over 
details of the schemes which it could not 
otherwise possess, he could not agree that 
the Bill was in the least unnecessary. He 
partly agreed with the criticisms made 
by the late Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and the late Second Lord upon the pre- 
sent Admiralty for the great deficiency of 
expenditure as compared with the esti- 
mate. But he did not entirely agree with 
the late Chancellor of the Exchequer be- 
cause the expenditure incurred had been 
larger than the sum actually spent. It 
was evident that in carrying on large 
works at a place like Gibraltar they 
could not be sure of spending in twelve 
months all the money they undertook to 
spend. The answers to questions he had 
put in the House showed that the Govern- 
ment were not at all clear as to the actual 
amount spent in the year as  con- 
trasted with the amount they had under- 
taken to spend. He first got round 
figures, which showed that ther 
were likely to spend £2,000,000: 
then the sum was reduced to 
£1,500,000; and ultimately it came 
out in the Budget speech 


expenditure had been only £898,000. 
He did not agree that by accepting this 
Stir William Harcourt. 
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authentic information as to what has | Bill they would be undertaking to plunge 


into great expenditure. Both the late 
Government and the present had warned 
the House that the figures given respect- 
ing the works at Gibraltar and Dover 
were only tentative, and that as regarded 
Dover they could not make a certain 
statement until the completion of the sur- 
veys. The expenditure upon the Dover 
Harbour was one of those matters with 
regard to which they must trust the Gov- 
ernment, for neither the strategic nor the 
naval knowledge of the House was such 
as to entitle it to express an authoritative 
opinion. Behind the Government, they 
should remember, there was the expert 
opinion of their advisers, and by that 
opinion the House, it seemed to him, 
must be bound in matters like the Dover 
project. If the naval authorities said 
that Dover was a place where expenditure 
ought to be incurred they ought, he 
thought, to make the sacrifice cheerfully. 
It was hardly possible that this expendi- 
ture at Dover would have been recom- 
mended by the Government if the First 
Naval Lord, the greatest naval authority 
they had, had not urged it. The 
authority of the First Naval Lord could, 
therefore, he thought, be cited in support 
of this proposal. For the proposed in- 
crease of the expenditure at Gibraltar 
they had been prepared by the informa- 
tion supplied to the House in 1895, when 
plans were produced and explained, and 
the statement was made that if the assent 
of the colony could be obtained to the 
scheme—and it had now been obtained 
—this additional expenditure would be- 
come necessary. He did not agree with 
the hon. Member for Dundee that the 
whole of this expenditure was expendi- 
ture which the Admiralty had under- 
taken unprompted. In the case of 
Gibraltar, at any rate, he believed that 
the Admiralty had required a great deal 
of stirring up, and that a great deal of 
pressure had to be applied to successive 
Governments in order to induce them to 
undertake works which were thought to 
be necessary to meet the emergencies 
which might be caused by naval engage- 
ments in the Mediterranean. The 
principle of Bills of this kind was, he 
believed, generally approved, and all that 
Radical Members could ask was that full 
information should be supplied from 
year to year on financial points, 
especially in the Budget speech. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) drew 
attention to the proposal to erect a fever 
hospital at Haulbowline. 


*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN ex- 
plained to the hon. Member that the in- 
tention was to replace the present fever 
hospital for naval patients in the dock- 
yard, the existing building being very 
unsuitable for fever cases. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY thought that before 
the proposed work was proceeded with 
the sanction of the local authority ought 
to be obtained. Haulbowline, it should 
not be forgotten, was in the centre of a 
residential district, and if the present 
hospital accommodation for fever 
patients were to be largely extended the 
residents’ apprehension of infection 
would probably increase. Great compli- 
ments, he saw, had been paid to the Gov- 
ernment of the Cape Colony for its pre- 
sent of a battleship to the Empire, and 
he understood that a vote of thanks to 
the colony was to be proposed in that 
House. The Government, however, ex- 
tracted from Ireland every year the price 
of two first-class battleships, but never 
dreamed of giving Ireland any thanks. 
No compliment was paid to Ireland for 
her contributions to the Imperial arma- 
ment, but the Cape Colony was to be 
effusively thanked. The policy of Parlia- 
ment was to sanction any amount of 
naval expenditure at Hong-Kong, Gibral- 
tar, Madagascar, Jerusalem—[laughter | 
—ete., but in Ireland the most trifling 
expenditure was grudged. He was glad 
to see that a sum of £64,000 was at last 
proposed to be expended at Haulbowline, 
but for years the Irish representatives 
had unavailingly tried to induce the Goy- 
ernment to increase the work at that 
dockyard. Ireland practically got nothing 
in return for the millions which she con- 
tributed to the Navy. Even when a ship 
had to be repaired she was sent to an 
English dockyard in preference to Haul- 
bowline. The Government wrung from 
Ireland money for the Navy from which 
his country derived no benefit, for no one 
would ever think of attempting to take 
Ireland. His country had been so im- 






poverished under the Union that it was 
not worth taking. He hoped the Govern- 
meént would in future spend in Ireland a 
fair proportion of the money extracted 
from that country for the purposes of 
naval defence. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
pointed out that the return that Ireland 
got for her contribution to the naval ex- 
penditure was the security that was 
afforded her. With regard to the com- 





plaint that more repairs were not 
effected at Haulbowline he would 
observe that ships must be repaired 
in the most convenient places, and 
that, as a rule, repairs could be 


more conveniently executed at Chat- 
ham or Plymouth than at Haulbowline. 
Now as to the remarks of the Member 
for the Forest of Dean in this matter, he 
broadly said that they must follow autho- 
rity in naval matters. Yes; he agreed 
when it was strictly a naval matter ; 
but here was raised a question which was 
not strictly naval. That was why he ol- 
jected to a considerable portion of the 
expenditure, which represented an en- 
tirely new departure. In his view, more 
than half the expenditure was wholly 
bad. One half was wholly good, the 
other half was wholly bad. [A laugh.] 
As to the Dover Harbour, there was 
nothing as to which naval men differed 
more, and, therefore, he could not accept 
the authority of the right hon. Baronet 
(Sir C. Dilke). There was nothing that 
naval differed 





men so much on as 
naval subjects, there were no men 
who differed more on all subjects, 
therefore, he could not accept the 


appeal to authority to which the right 
hon. Baronet (Sir C. Dilke) referred. 
As to the Dover Harbour, for 60 vears 
many naval authorities were against it, 
nearly all so much against it that no 
First Lord could be got to propose it 
until two years ago. As to Gibraltar, 
he had always advocated the formation 
of a dock there, but they could never 
get any Naval Lord to agree. Now it 
was three docks, not one dock. As to 
the expenditure under the Bill, 17 mil- 
lions, the way in which eight millions of 
| it was to be spent was most excellent— 


deepening harbours and enlarging docks. 
One word of warning he would give, this 
was not final, they had in fact enly got 
at the beginning of their expenditure. 
If they succeeded in constructing this 
enormous harbour at Dover, and at 
Portsmouth and other places, they would 
have only begun their work. They would 
have to keep an enormous number of 
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dredgers at work, and for this work they 
would have to make large annual pro- 
vision. As to the other nine millions, he 
held that it was unnecessary and bad. 
Above all, he objected to six millions 
on the defence of harbours against tor- 
pedoes. They ought not to have a har- 
beur exposed to torpedo attacks. No 
ship would venture in time of war to 
enter Dover Harbour, but would have to 
pass it at full speed. It is true that an 


Admiral would be protected in the 
harbour from the torpedo, as _ it 
at present exists. There might be 
torpedoes falling from above. Were 
they going to put a roof over their 
harbours. He advocated works for 
the Scilly Isles, a most important 
position, which would be made ab- 
solutely secure by the expenditure 
of a quarter to half a _ million. 


Having alluded to the plan, he wished | 
He thought | 


now to refer to the Report. 
hon. Members ought to see the Report 
itself. The Report was an essential part 
of this Bill as regarded Dover Harbour, 
and hon. Members could not tell whether 
the expenditure it was proposed to make 
was justified until they saw that plan and 
the Report upon which the expenditure 
was founded. He hoped the plan and 
Report would be furnished to the House 
before the Committee stage of the Bill 
was reached. If not, and no satisfactory 
explanation was offered as to their not 
being forthcoming, he should have to 
vote against the Second Reading of the 
Bill. It was extremely important that 
they should see the Report and plan. 
From the accounts he had received he 
believed the engineers were inclined to 
pursue ancient methods of a_ costly, 
lengthy, and expensive character. He 
understood they were favourers of the 
method of making a breakwater of this 
kind at Dover, by the old method of sink- 
ing solid blocks. If the more modern 
method were adopted of using massed 
concrete and driving in piles, they would 
have a better and more resisting struc 
ture, and at the same time, one so much 
more economical to make that almost a 
million might be saved on the cost of 
this work. They were entitled to know 


what method was to be pursued in mak- | 


ing the harbour. The new method of 

which he had spoken had been adopted 

with success in South America, where a 

harbour had been constructed in a 
Mr. Gibson Bowles. 
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far more exposed place than Dover 
under circumstances of great difficulty. 


On the return of Mr. SpeAKER, after 
the usual interval, 


*Mr. HUDSON KEARLEY (Devon- 
port) said attention had been very pro- 
perly drawn by the hon. Member for 
Dundee to the apparent delay in carry- 
ing out the extensive works that were 
in hand at Devonport. Special refer- 
ence was made to what was called the 
Keyham extension works, but it was only 
fair to say that there were other works 
at Devonport against which no such com- 
plaint could be made. There was a most 
extensive scheme of dredging operations 
being carried on in, he believed, a per- 
fectly satisfactory manner. He should 
like to ask the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty how far up the Hamoaze those 
dredging operations were to extend. It 
did not seem to be clearly understood 
whether the anchorage was to be made 
sufficiently deep at Salt Ash Bridge to 
accommodate ships of war. If that were 
done it would materially improve the 
harbour. There was also dock extension 
going on quite apart from the Keyham 
works. That extension of the existing 
dock accommodation was very valuable, 
and he did not think there was any cause 
of complaint as to the rapidity with 
which the work was being carried out. 
As regarded the main contract at Key- 
ham, however, it was rather peculiar that 
out of a sum of £3,000,000 £88,000 only 
had hitherto been expended. He was 
bound to say that from the local know- 
ledge he had the work was proceeding 
fairly satisfactory. It was, of course, a 
large work, and when carried out would 
put Devonport in the position of the 
first naval port they possessed. At the 
present time there was no graving dock 
at Devonport large enough to take their 
largest cruisers, and, seeing that so many 
more of this type of vessel were being 
built, it was most necessary that the new 
graving docks with sufficient capacity to 
take these cruisers should be pushed for- 
ward with the greatest dispatch. The 
most important requirement at Devon- 
port was increased floating basin accom- 
modation. At present the acreage 
was so scanty that he was told by naval 
authorities it was like playing a game of 
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chess to get one of these ships out of the 
basins, when she had to be removed 
to another part of the harbour. Tor 
that reason it was certainly desir- 
able that the work should proceed 
rapidly. The contractor had, he be 
lieved, about 1,400 men now en- 
gaged, and it was expected that in the 
course of this year, or early next year, 
the number would be increased to nearly 
4,000. If that came about the arrears 
of work would be more than caught up, 
and they might reasonably expect that 
at the expiry of the seven years over 
which the contract extended the work 
would practically be completed with 
satisfaction in every way. He should 
like to ask the First Lord if he could 
give them some information as to the 
proposals referred to in the schedule for 
the further extension of naval barracks. 
It was most important that the barrack 
accommodation at Keyham should be 
gone on with, and he should like to hear 
a word as to what the proposals were. 
One question that would affect the pro- 
gress of these works was the difficulty 
the contractors had in finding accommo- 
dation for the men they were about to 
employ. The Admiralty knew some- 
thing of the system of land tenure at 
Devonport, and he thought it would be 
wise on their part if, when they were 
undertaking such extensive works as 
these in a locality so notoriously land- 
lord ridden as Devonport, they’ made 


some arrangements in advance to 
secure a sufficient quantity of land, 
so that their important operations 


might not be hampered and restricted 
as they now were, and would be, in 
consequence of the difficulty of providing 
housing accommodation for the workmen. 

Caprain DONELAN (Cork, E.) cen- 
gratulated the Admiralty upon their ap- 
parent determination to fulfil their 
pledges as to the equipment of Haulbow- 
line. It was important that the works 
should be proceeded with without inter- 
ruption, so that the only Government 
dockyard in Ireland might be utilised for 
overhauling and repairing ships for the 
Irish naval stations. Under this Bill 
alone Ireland’s contribution towards the 
maintenance of the Navy would amount 
to £1,500,000, and the concession in 
regard to Haulbowline was a small instal- 
ment of justice indeed. Only the other 
day the Queenstown guardship was sent 
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across the Channel to Devonport to be 
overhauled, although she was moored 
within a few hundred yards of the en- 
trance to the dock, and twenty com- 
petent local shipwrights were anxious to 
undertake the work. Consequently 
Queenstown, the headquarters of the 
Royal Navy in Ireland, had been for two 
or three months, and was still, without a 
guardship, and the Admiral commanding 
the Irish station had been compelled to 
hoist his flag on a gunboat. This state 
of affairs was naturally calculated to 
create discontent and indignation in Ire- 
land. It was highly unsatisfactory from 
a naval point of view, and he asked for 
an assurance that there would be no 
undue delay in completing the proposed 
equipment at Haulbowline, that the esti- 
mated outlay for the current year 
would be expended within that period. 
He agreed with the hon. Member for 
Louth as to the desirability of consulting 
the local authorities before constructing 
a szymotic hospital at Haulbowline, 
although he admitted that a new hospital 
was urgently required. 

Mr. G. WYNDHAM (Dover) held that 
they ought not to measure the benefits 
conferred by the Bill on any locality by 
the sum expended in the locality. The 
true benefit derived, whether by Dover 
or Ireland, was to be found in the fro- 
tection which each place received as part 
of the Empire. From what the hon. 
Member for Lynn Regis had said, it 
might be thought that the idea of build- 
ing a natural harbour at Dover was a 
new one. There were two standing refu- 
tations of that idea. A convict prison 
would never have been built at Dover 
under a Liberal Government unless large 
sums were meant to be expended in the 
construction of a natienal harbour. The 
Leader of the Opposition had built up a 
reputation for being a most scrupvlous 
guardian of the public purse, and when 
the right hon. Gentleman gave a blank 
cheque to the Government of the day 
for any sum which might be necessary to 
build a national harbour at Dover, no 
one need have any hesitation in feeling 
that a strong case must have been pre- 
sented to him. It was not for Members 
of the House to enter into expert 
criticism of the Report upon and plans 
for the work, but to say to the naval 
experts, “ You have made out your case. 
We ought not only to have a national 
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harbour at Dover, but to get one con- 
structed as soon as possible.” Parlia- | 
ment had determined to spend a large | 
sum of money on the work, and it ought 
to be carried out without undue delay. 

*Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
Louth) said the House must regret that 
a large proportion of the money voted 
last year for these important works had 
not been expended on the work then con- 
templated. But he congratulated the 
Admiralty on the rapid and efficient 
completion of the two vast docks at 
Portsmouth hon. Members had recent!y 
had an opportunity of seeing. The com- 
pletion of the works was most creditable 
to Major Pilkington and Major Raban, 
who were primarily responsible. Excep- 
tion had been taken to the charge 
of 5 per cent. for administration, 
but it was manifestly necessary that 
when the Government undertook the 
control of works of this magnitude, a} 
larger sum should be set aside for super- 
vision than any departmental outlay 
hitherto would have justified. He pre- 
sumed that the Government intended 
to invite tenders for the harbour works 
at Dover, and to have them executed 





by contractors in the ordinary way. 
The French Government during the last 
50 years had spent upwards of 
£25,000,000 in improving the ports on 
their coasts. Meanwhile, with the excep- 
tion of a little outlay at Portsmouth and 
this contemplated outlay, the Govern- 
ment of this country had done almost 
nothing. Up to the present time the 
total outlay did not excced £2,000,000. 
These harkour extension works were not 
only important from a naval poine o 
view but also from a commercial point o 
view. This was shown by the recent out- 
lay at Antwerp and Buenos Ayres. At 
Buenos Ayres a sum of £7,000,000 had | 
been spent by the Argentine Government | 
in building docks quite as large as the | 


f 
f 


the expenditure had increased enor- | 
mously the commercial resources of the | 
country. The same was the case at Ant- | 
werp. He was therefore more reconciled | 
to this large expenditure than if it was | 
to be laid out on such purely naval work | 
as the building of battle ships. He | 
trusted that Her Majesty’s Government | 
would proceed promptly with these | 


works, and would give an assurance that | 
they would be put up to tender, and that 
Mr. G. Wyndham. | 
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the work would be given to the lowest 
responsible contractor. 

Caprain PHILLPOTTS (Devon, Toer- 
quay) asked whether any of the 
necessary plant for repairing warships 
would be provided at Colombo and 
also when the new barracks at Walmer 
were likely to be ready for occupation! 

*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
thought that the most important points 
that had been raised were the questions 
of the rate of progress made with works 
already approved and the estimate of ex- 
penditure made in connection with those 
works. He would like to say at the out- 
set. that the expenditure actually incurred 
could hardly be taken as the measure of 
progress. The Government were always, 
of course, behindhand in the payments 
to their contractors, and therefore more 
work had been done than was represented 
by the actual payments at any given date. 
It was perfectly true that they had not 
been able to make such rapid progress as, 
in & more sanguine frame of mind, they 
had anticipated ; but difficuities in con- 
nection with such works as these arose, 
especially at the beginning. Delays took 
place in the preparation of plans and 
designs, in getting out the quantities, in 
calling for tenders. When all these things 
were done progress was likely to go on 
in an increasing ratio, and although they 
had not made such progress as they had 
hoped in the last year, they felt they 
were justified in hoping that much 
greater progress would be made in the 
coming year. In preparing these Esti- 
mates, the Admiralty were bound to 
have regard to the very great inconveni- 
ence which would result from the work at 
any point being checked by lack of funds. 
They felt bound to make the Estimate 
sufficiently wide to cover any possible 
expenditure which might be incurred 
during the time occupied in passing this 
Bill. As far as he knew there was no 
reason to change the scheduled time as to 
the date for completion. Having dis- 
cussed Gibraltar very carefully with the 
advisers of the Admiralty, he saw no 


| reason to anticipate that the work there 


would not be complete in its main fea- 
tures by the scheduled time. The Leader 
of the Opposition asked for definite in- 
formation on two points. He asked first 
what was the actual expenditure last 
year. The estimated expenditure up to 
March 31 was £800,000. Then the right 
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hon. Gentleman asked what was the 
actual extent of the spending power the 
Government took this year over the sums 
they had available out of the surplus 
between revenue and _ expenditure. 
The right hon. Gentleman put that figure 
correctly at £60,000. That was the de- 
mand the Admiralty might have to make 
on the Treasury, but he did not anticipate 
that they would have to make it. Excep- 
tion had been taken to the construction 
of a harbour at Dover. The Admiralty 
had had the best advice on the subject 
from their advisers, who were perfectly 
confident of the feasibility of the plans 
it was proposed to carry out. The hon. 
Member for King’s Lynn argued that 
such a harbour would be useless for the 
purposes of a fleet, and that any com- 
petent strategist would condemn the pro- 
posal. He should imagine that, with the 
exception of the hon. Member himself, no 
strategist would do otherwise than put 
the highest value on a_ harbour of 
this kind. 
Board were unanimous as to the necessity 
and advantage of the harbour. The hon. 


Member had spoken of the Board of | 


Admiralty as never agreeing among them- 
selves, and that the board-room was the 
scene of almost daily quarrels. That was 
entirely contrary to the facts. The 
Board were absolutely agreed on the 
necessity and urgency of their work, and 
they were supported by distinguished 
Admirals who had been at the Admiralty. 
[‘ Hear, hear!”] The hon. Member for 
the Louth Division of Lincolnshire asked 
whether it was intended to call for ten- 
ders for the works at Dover. It was pro- 
posed to do so, and to accept the lowest 
tender from a responsible firm. The 
Admiralty would also shortly call for 
tenders for the work which remained to 
be done at Gibraltar and other places. 


Mr. PERKS: 


Kk ? 
Hong-Kong? 


*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN: Yes. 
With regard to Devonport, it was pro- 
posed to extend the works above Saltash 
Bridge, but it was intended only to 
make berths for cruisers. The hon. 
Member for Louth asked a question 
about the fever hospital at Haul- 
bowline, and another hon. Member asked 
him to give a pledge that the works would 
be proceeded with as fast as possible. 
He gave that pledge, not only in regard 


Does that apply to 


The advisers of the present | 
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to the works at Haulbowline, but in re- 
gard to all the works which they had un- 
dertaken. [“Hear, hear!”|] Hon. Mem- 
bers would understand that when a large 
number of new works of this kind were 
started at the same time the pressure on 
the staff of the Civil Engineer-in-Chief 
was tremendous, but the preparation of 
the plans and designs which had not 
already been prepared would be pro- 
ceeded with with the utmost dispatch, 
and they would lose no time in carrying 
those plans into effect. He pointed out 
that the hospital at Haulbowline was not 
a new hospital, but was merely trans- 
ferred from a building which was wholly 
unsuited to the purposes of a fever hos- 
pital. If it had any effect upon a neigh- 
bourhood, it would only be of the most 
beneficial kind. They would have no ob- 
jection to circulating among Members, 
in any way which the Rules of the House 
admitted, the sketch plans of the prin- 
cipal harbour works. In regard to the 
report as to the works at Dover, he did 
not think it was desirable to give to the 
House only a part of the information on 
which the Admiralty were proceeding. 
Neither did he think, with all respect to 
the House, that it was competent to dis- 
cuss the technical and engineering diffi- 
cuities which were encountered. He had 
been advised that bag work would be 
most unsuitable at Dover. They had 
taken the very best advice that was ob- 
tainable, and were following that advice. 

Captain DONELAN was understood 
to ask if the works at Haulbowline would 
render that dockyard more efficient. 

*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN said 
the works at Haulbowline would render 
that yard much more efficient. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) said it 
was refreshing to hear that the Ad- 
miralty were fully alive to the importance 
of protecting the south coast of England, 
but he did not think they had considered 
the matter in a broad and comprehensive 
spirit. At the present moment the only 
two ports on the south coast where 
damaged cruisers could be repaired were 
Portsmouth and Plymouth. Now they 
were told that something was to be done 
at Dover. But the idea of the Admi- 
ralty seemel to be that all the naval 
battles of England in the future would 
be fought in the Channel. The 
manceuvres that were at present being 
carried on off the Irish coast showed the 
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necessity for additional harbours of 
refuge. Why did they not make proper 
harbours of refuge on the east and west 
coasts of Scotland and on the south coast 
of Ireland? It was the duty of every 
Government to protect the nation, and 
such harbours were needed for the pro- 
tection of the nation. He should like 
the Admiralty to grasp the matter in a 
national and not a parochial manner. 
How had the money in connection with 
the Dover scheme been spent? 

*Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN said 
it had been spent on borings, and plans, 
and so forth. 

Mr. ALLAN said he could not under- 
stand how £3,485 could be spent on 
borings and plans. He thought the 
House had been kept in the dark in this 
matter. 

CotoneL DENNY (Kilmarnock Burghs) 
said there was not at present on the 
coast of Scotland a single dock which was 
capable of easy access. They had a dock 
at Glasgow, but unless a warship was 
without armament or coal it could only 
get up the Clyde by running the greatest 
risks. Belfast and Milford were in very 
much the same position. He would ask 
whether it was not the view of the ad- 
visers of the Admiralty that they should 
have in Scotland some slight expenditure 
in the way of naval defences. He had 
had the honour of attending a deputation 
which waited on the First Lord some 
time ago, and an offer was then made 
that if the Admiralty would subsidise the 
dock to a very small extent they would 
provide the necessary dock themselves. 
That offer was then declined, but he 
hoped the First Lord would take into 
consideration the desirability of these 
works. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) pointed 
out that three-quarters of a million of 
public money had already been spent on 
Haulbowline, and yet that dockyard was 
only able to execute the most trifling re- 
pairs to Her Majesty’s ships. The dock 
was either wanted or it was not wanted, 
and if it was wanted the necessary works 
should be completed as expeditiously as 
possible. He did not think it was too 


much to expect that the whole of the 
works should be completed in two years. 
He did not think that there was any 
genuine desire on the part of the Ad- 
miralty to make this a dockyard for the 
construction or the efficient repair of 


Mr. W. Allan. 
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ships to any substantial extent. The 
permanent officials had all along been 
averse to the expenditure of money on 
Haulbowline, and he thought the per- 
manent officials should be taught their 
proper place, and the advice of the ex- 
perts should be taken. He should not 
be surprised to hear of the discharge of 
a number of men from the dockyard in 
a short time. Why, he asked, should 
not the dockyard be put in such a con- 
dition that it might construct ships. A 
dockyard on the south coast of Ireland 
would be invaluable. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
sail that many years ago a Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons went 
thoroughly into this question and recom- 
mended various places where proper 
harbours of refuge should be constructed. 
A Royal Commission was then appointed, 
40 years ago, to further investigate the 
matter, and that Commission in their Re- 
port alluded to the position cf Waterford 
and the absolute necessity of making it 
a harbour of refuge, which could be done 
at a comparatively small figure. From 
that day to this, however, nothing had 
been done. They had heard that in these 
matters they must be guided by the 
opinions of experts, but here was a case 
where those opinions had not been fol- 
lowed. An expenditure of £70,000 or 
£80,000 on the harbour of Waterford 
would make it capable of holding the 
whole fleet. He also pointed out that 
a boat-slip was required at Tramore to 
enable the naval officers to get into their 
boats. 

Caprain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.) sup- 
ported a memorial from the convention of 
toyal Burghs in Scotland emphasising 
how badly off Scotland was from the 
point of view of defence in the matter of 
dockyards for the repair of vessels. There 
was no reason why places like Aberdeen, 
Dundee, and Leith should not be made 
suitable as ports where vessels of war 
could be repaired. 


Bill read a Second time, and com- 
mitted for Monday next. 
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METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
BI 
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Considered in Committee. 


[The Cramrman of Ways and Mrans, Mr. 
J. W. Lowruer, in the Chair. | 


Clause 1,— 


COMPLAINT MAY BE MADE TO RAILWAY AND 
CANAL COMMISSION. 


(1.) Any water consumer or any local autho- 
rity may complain to the Railway and Canal 
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of cases which were not within the 
penalty imposed by Sub-section (1), but 
which yet deserved to be dealt with. One 
might contemplate cases where there was 
no breach of statutory duty, and yet the 
company might be to blame, and he sug- 


Companies Bill. 


| gested that in those cases a penalty ought 


to attach. Take the case where the com- 
panies were exempted under the existing 
law by reason of the fact that failure to 


| supply water had arisen from frost or 


| tory duty falls to the ground. 


Commission that any of the metropolitan | 


water companies has failed to perform some 
statutory duty of the company, and the Com- 


mission may hear and determine that com- | 
of another company; if the company 


plaint, and, if satisfied of such failure, order 
the company within the time limited by the | 
order to fulfil the duty, and may either impose | 
any penalty for such failure which can be im- 
posed under any other Act, or enforce such 
order in like manner as any other order of the 
Commission. 

(2.) If at any time complaint as to the quan- | 
tity and quality of the water supplied by any | 


In that case the statu- 
The com- 
panies were exempted from all obligation. 
Yet they might be negligent. Suppose 
unusual drought, and suppose it was pos- 
sible for a company to obtain a supply 
by connecting its mains with the mains 


unusual drought. 


| failed to do that, it would be held to be 
negligent, and if in consequence any 


Ponee broke out in the district that 


of the metropolitan water companies for domes- | 
| be difficult to work. There would be no 


tic use is made to the Railway and Canal 
Commission, by any water consumer or local 
authority, 
termine such complaint, and, if satisfied that 


the °C wa ; dd | difficulty in obtaining 
1e Ommission may hear an e- | 
: : medical officer, whether or not failure to 


the complaint is well founded, may order the | 
I J 


company, within such reasonable time as is 
specified in the order, to remove the ground of 
such complaint, and may enforce such order 
in like manner as any other order of the Com- 
mission. 

(3.) All enactments relating to the Railway 
and Canal Commission (except Section 2 of the 

Railway and Canal Traffic Act 1894, which 
restricts the power to award costs) shall. with 
the necessary modifications, apply to the Rail- 

way and Canal Commission for the purpose of 
their jurisdiction under this Act. 

(4.) This Act shall be in addition to and not 
in substitution for any existing proceedings or 
remedy.” 


Lorpv HUGH CECIL (Greenwich) 
moved an Amendment empowering the 
Commissioners on complaint made and 
on being satisfied that a company had 
acted negligently, and by so doing had 
endangered the health of any person or 
persons, to impose a penalty not exceed- 
ing £10 on the company in the case of 
every person whose health had been so 
endangered. He was confident that the 
object of the Amendment would com- 
mand the sympathy of all parts of the 
House. Under Sub-section (1) it was pos- 
sible to impose a penalty on the com- 
panies in cases of breach of statutory 
duty, but there were a certain number 


would be a very proper case for imposing 
|a penalty. He submitted, therefore, that 
the Amendment was not unnecessary, 
and he suggested also that it would not 


evidence from the 
afford a supply had injured the health 


of any number of the inhabitants and pro- 
duced an insanitary state in the district. 


| The Amendment was not in the least de- 





gree hostile to the companies who pro- 
perly fulfilled their duty; on the con- 
trary, it was of the greatest benefit to a 
non-negligent company that the law 
should be strengthened against those 
which were negligent. 

THe PRESIDENT or ras LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuaruin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) pointed 
out that under the Canal _ Traffic 
Act there was power for the Rail- 
way Commissioners to award damages 
and impose penalties for noncom- 
pliance with any orders that might 
be made by them. Not only so, but 
under the Metropolitan Water Act, 1852, 
they could impose fines of £200 with a fur- 
ther fine of £100 for every single month 
during which those orders remain unful- 
filled. Those powers appeared to be 
ample to enforce the law as it stood. The 
Amendment went a great deal further 
than anything contemplated in the pre- 
sent Bill, and involved an entirely new 
departure, and was totally unnecessary 
for the purpose in view. The noble Lord 
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went. Many of the districts of the water 
companies had a population of a quarter 
or half a million of inhabitants, and sup- 
posing half of them suffered in the way 
apprehended it might mean a colossal 
fine imposed on the company. In any 
‘ase the Amendment went entirely be- 
yond the purpose of the Bill, and he was 
sorry he could not accept it. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar) reminded the right hon. 
Gentleman that on the Second Reading 
he stated he would welcome any Amend- 
ment which went to strengthen the Bill. 
In his judgment the Bill was a very in- 
adequate Measure to deal with the ques- 
tion which the right hon. Gentleman said 
ought to be dealt with. It only gave an 
additional tribunal, but it did not 
strengthen or improve the position of 
the water consumer. The noble Lord 
had in this respect proposed what ap- 
peared to be a very reasonable Amend- 
ment. Looking at existing Acts and 
the method of their administration, 
there was nothing in them which pro- 
tected the consumer against such a 
failure as the noble Lord proposed to 
guard against. He hoped that the noble 
Lord would divide the Committee in 
order to show whether tlie Government 
were really in earnest in their desire to 
deal with the water question, or whether 
they had simply introduced a Bill to 
stave off demands without any intention 
or desire to deal with the matter in an 
adequate way. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.) said that the right hon. 
Gentleman had taken a_ technical 
objection to the Amendment on the 
ground that it went beyond the 
scope of the Bill, which was limited 
to providing greater facilities for 
er:forcing the existing law. This was 
not accurate. The right hon. Gentleman 
had lost sight of Clause 3 of the Bill, 
which provided that the Metropolis 
Water Acts of 1852 and 1871 should 
extend outside to the whole area sup- 
plied by the companies. This Bill, there- 
fore, extended the existing obligations 
of the Company. The right hon. Gentle- 
man seemed to be aghast at the amount 
of penalties which the water companies 
might incur under this Amendment ; 


but the amount of the penalty would be 
directly proportioned to the amount of 


Mr. Henry Chaplin. 
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hardly realised how far his Amendment | public mischief. 


| in character. 
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The Amendment was 
an excellent one, and he hoped that the 
noble Lord would go to a division. 


Companies Bill. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided: Ayes, 110; 
Noes, 190.—-(Division List, No. 300.) 


Mr. EDMUND BOULNOIS (Maryle- 
bone, E.) moved, in Sub-section (3), after 
the word “enactments,” to insert the 
words “as to procedure.” He said that 
the object of his Amendment was to 
secure that there should be no alteration 
of the powers of the Commissioners to 
decide what were reasonable charges. He 
did not suppose there was any intention 
on the part of the Government to make 
any such alteration, and he should be 
quite satisfied if he received an assurance 
to that effect. 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuanp Wessrer, Isle of Wight) said 
he had no hesitation in giving the hon. 
Member the assurance he desired. The 
words were inserted because there was 
jurisdiction in the Act of 1894 to inquire 
as to the reasonableness of charges; but 
this Act gave no power whatever to in- 
terfere with the statutory rights and lia- 
Lilities of the companies. On the con- 
trary, it was for the purpose of enforcing 
those rights and liabilities, and there 
weuld be no power to lower charges as- 
suming that they were not more than 
the maximum statutory rates. The 
werds moved were not in his opinion 
necessary ; they might, if inserted, have 
an undue effect in limiting the rights of 
proprietors, and he was sure that their 
absence would not have the effect the 
hen. Member feared. 

Lorp HUGH CECIL moved, at the 
end of Sub-section (3), to insert after 
* Act” :— 


“Provided that, in awarding damages under 
Section 12 of the Railway and Canal Traftic 
Act 1888 to any aggrieved party, the Commis- 
sioners shall have regard not only to any 
pecuniary loss such party shall have sustained, 
but also to the injury or danger to health, the 
nuisance and inconvenience to which such 
party shall have been exposed by reason of a 
bad or deficient supply of water.” 


The Amendment, he said, was comple- 
mentary to the other, but more moderate 
The President of the 
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Local Government Board had explained 
that under the Bill as it stood power was 
given to the Commissioners to award 
damages under Section 12 of the Rail- 
way and Canal Traffic Act, but on peru- 
sal of that section he thought it would 
be seen that pecuniary loss only was con- 
templated. Now, of course, pecuniary 
loss was not by any means the most im- 
portant injury inflicted by a defective 
supply of water. The suffering inflicted 
by a defective supply of water was not 
usually measured by pecuniary loss; and 
Section 12 being nugatory, as it practi- 
cally would be in connection with the 
previsions of this Bill, he proposed to 
add these words to show that damages 
were to be awarded for injury of any 
kind caused by a defective or bad supply 
of water. There were several ways in 
which injury might be inflicted that was 
herdly measurable by the pecuniary loss 
entailed, such as nuisance, danger to 
health, and inconvenience. Take the 
matter of inconvenience in the first 
place. A family might suffer severely 
by the burden put upon them of getting 
their own supply of water from a stand- 
pipe, and the inconvenience might be 
much greater than was generally appre- 
ciated. The case of nuisance was the 
obvicus one of drains, through lack of 
flushing, producing bad smells. It ap- 
peared to him to be in strict harmony 
with English law that in the case of in- 
jury of that sort damages should be 
awarded, because it was well known that 
any one causing a nuisance to his neigh- 
beur was liable to action. Then it was 
obvious that a nuisance might go further 
still ; disease might break out and cause 
a substantial addition to the injury sus- 
tuined by the family, whose health might 
b2 seriously endangered. Here again it 
was in strict harmony with the ordinary 
procedure of law that a right to damages 
should be given. Therefore the Amend- 
ment was of a very moderate character 
indeed. It only substituted the expedi- 
tious method provided by the Bill for 
the recovery of damages which under the 
ordinary administration of the law were 
usually compensated for by action. It 
did not in any degree whatever add to 
the burdens the water companies had at 
present to bear. It did not propose to 
alter their statutory duties; it was 


merely intended to make the Bill prac-. 


tically effective. If the Amendment was 
VOL. LI. [rourti sErtEs. | 
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not accepted, the power to award pecu- 
mary damages only was comparatively un- 
important, and the Bill would be greatly 
defective. He strongly urged on his right 
hon. Friend and on the water companies 
that this kind of Amendment was for their 
own interest. If the grievances of con- 
sumers were met by a really effective 
remedy, then assuredly when the final 
settlement of the water question came it 
would be all the better for the companies. 
[““ Hear, hear!”] If they were to go on 
with the acute sense of wrong and of 
grievance which at present existed in 
many parts of London, then when the 
final settlement came the water companies 
would suffer most of all. Therefore, not 
only in the interests of the consumers, 
but also in the interest of the security 
of the water companies’ property, he 
strongly urged the Government to accept 
his Amendment. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Rosert Frnuay, Inverness Burghs) suid 
he hoped the Committee would not adopt 
the Amendment. His noble Friend 
seemed to think that if it were adopted 
it would alter the general law with regard 
to proceedings against water companies 
for damages. If that were the case, this 
Bill certainly would not be a proper 
occasion for introducing a special enact- 
ment of the kind. The whole scope of 
the Bill was to provide better machinery 
for enforcing rights and liabilities already 
existing. But he was unable to agree that 
the Amendment was wanted at all. He 
did not read the power to award damages 
under the 12th Section of the Railway 
and Canal Traftic Act as being confined 
to awards in respect of pecuniary loss. 
The power to award damages was a power 
based on those principles of comaon 
sense which he hoped he was not unduly 
sanguine in thinking underlay English 
common law. [“Hear, hear!”] If a 
man was not supplied with an article 
which he had a right to demand, and he 
went into the market to get it, the Mea- 
sure of damages was the increased cost 
in supplying himself elsewhere. If it was 
possible to get the article elsewhere, and 
he simply sat down in idleness and aggra- 
vated his loss, that was his own affair. 
But if it was impossible, as in the case of 
a deficient supply of water, to go and get 
a proper supply elsewhere, then he would 
be entitled to damages for any loss, in- 
convenience, or injury to health. If, to 
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take one of the cases the noble Lord had 
referred to, a family was put to incon- 
venience by being taken away from its 
ordinary pursuits to carry water, it was 
quite clear that under the 12th Section 
the Commissioners could award 2om- 
pensation both for any money spent on 
water-carriers and for the inconvenience 
suffered. There could be no doubt also 
that injuries to health would entitle a 
consumer to damages as against a water 
company. It seemed to fit in with the 
general principles of the law of damages 
as he had explained them. The Amend- 
ment was therefore unnecessary. But if 
there was any ground for the idea under 
which the Amendment had been moved 
—that it would alter the law of damages 
—then he must say that this was not the 
occasion for making such an alteration. 


Lorp HUGH CECIL intimated that the 
Solicitor General had mistaken him. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said the 
idea was that the Amendment would alter 
in some way the effect of the 12th Sec- 
tion. But the damages awarded by the 
Commissioners under that Section must 
be awarded according to the general law 
of the land, and if the Amendment had 
the effect of altering the amount of 
damages to be awarded it would not be 
properly inserted in a Bill introduced for 
the purposes explained by his right hon. 
Friend. His own view was that the 
Amendment was quite unnecessary. 


Mr. BUXTON doubted whether any 
consumer who had taken action under 
the existing law, and who had not been 
able to prove monetary loss, had been 
awarded pecuniary damages. It was de- 
sirable to make it quite clear that actual 
pecuniary loss was not the only damage 
to the consumer for which the law pro- 
vided. According to the Solicitor General 
the Amendment would not add to the 
existing law. If that was correct, it 
ought still to be inserted in the Bill as 
declaratory of the law, so that the con- 
sumer might learn that he possessed 
rights of the existenee of which he was 
at present unaware. 


Mr. LIONEL HOLLAND (Tower Hain- 
lets, Bow and Bromley) supported the 
Amendment, on the ground that the in- 
tention of the law, as declared by the 
Solicitor General, ought to be made quite 
clear. 


Solicitor General. 
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Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL (Fife, 


W.) thought that inconvenience would re- 
sult if consumers were led to believe that 
they would be able to go before the 
Commissioners and get damages without 
proving that they had suffered some 
pecuniary loss. Legal damages were in- 
tended to make good a pecuniary loss. 
If, for example, a man had to sacrifice 
valuable time in fetching water for his 
household he could be compensated, or, 
if he suffered in health through the 
action of a water company, he could 
obtain compensation in respect of his 
doctor’s fees and other expenses. The 
Solicitor General had shown that under 
the present law a person who sustained 
pecuniary damage could obtain redress 
in the form of pecuniary compensation. 
The Amendment, in his opinion, was 
mere verbiage, and would encumber the 
Bill with a layman’s views on this subject. 
[Laughter.| The points put by the noble 
Lord were all met already by the existing 
law. 


Sir J. BRUNNER (Cheshire, North- 
wich) said that he should support the 
Amendment, because he believed that it 
was the wish of the Committee that the 
water companies should be mulcted if 
they caused an individual inconvenience 
or annoyance. Compensation ought not 
to be confined to cases in which there was 
actual monetary loss. 


*Mr. ALFRED HOPKINSON (Wilts, 
Cricklade) doubted whether, under the 
existing law, anything could be recovered 
from a water company by a family who 
had suffered inconvenience by being de- 
prived of water and baths for a week or 
two. [Laughter.| He was not sure 
what the decisions of the Courts in cases 
where such inconvenience had _ been 
caused would be, though he hoped they 
might be in accordance with the view of 
the Solicitor General, and therefore he 
held that the words now proposed ought to 
be inserted in the Bill as useful declara- 
tory terms. Proceedings taken under 
Section 12 of the Act of 1888 ought, it 
might be argued, to be limited to eases 
of pecuniary loss. He did not agree 
with the hon. Member for West Fife that 
actions for damages could only be in- 
stituted when actual pecuniary loss Lad 
been suffered. Were there not actions 
for libel and slander, for example, in 
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which substantial damages could be re- 
covered, though there had been no 
pecuniary loss? 


*CotoneL HUGHES (Woolwich) re 
minded the Committee that a deficiency 
in the water supply might be caused by 
frost, or by a refusal of statutory powers 
to extend their reservoirs. If the Amend- 
ment were carried water companies would 
be held responsible for many things over 
which they really had no control. 


Lorpv HUGH CECIL said that the atti- 
tude of the Solicitor General towards this 
Amendment reminded him of Caliph 
Omar, who destroyed the library at 
Alexandria on the ground that if the 
books therein agreed with the Book of 
God they were useless, and if 
they disagreed they were pernicious. 
[Laughter.| The very fact that the Gov- 
ernment opposed the Amendment con- 
vinced him that it would make a differ- 
ence in some way or other. If it did not 
matter whether the Amendment was 
passed or negatived why had the Govern- 
ment wasted half an hour in opposing it? 
The fact was that the Amendment would 
cover cases which ought to be met but 
which the existing law did not provide 
for. There was a story of Tallyrand that 
in an interview he had with some repre- 
sentatives of commerce one of them made 
the remark, “That goes without saying.” 
“Well,” said Tallyrand, “if it goes so 
well without saying, it will go even better 
by saying it.” [Laughter.| The Gov- 
ernment seemed prepared to deny the 
people who really suffered proper 
damages, which they themselves had not 
the courage to affirm were improper 
damages. It was on that issue they were 
going to divide. [“ Hear, hear!”| 


Metropolitan Water 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 108 ; 
Noes, 192.—(Division List, No. 301.) 


Mr. BUXTON moved to add the fol- 


lowing sub-section to the clause : — 


“(5) In any proceedings under this Act be- 
fore the Railway and Canal Commission the 
costs shall not exceed the limits prescribed by 
the Commission.” 


The hon. Member said he had adopted 
similar words to those used by the Gov- 
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ernment in the Workmen’s Compensa- 

tion Bill with a view to diminishing costs 

He wished to follow the same principlu 
and diminish costs under the Railway 
and Canal Commission. Where arbitra- 
tion was resorted to, the costs should 
also be as low as possible. The chief 
object of his Amendment was to obtain 
information from the Government in re- 
gard to the new tribunal to which appeals 
under the Bill would go. If the Bill was 
to be effective, means should be given 
to the consumer to obtain the judgment 
of the Commission as cheaply and as ex- 
peditiously as possible. The tribunal 
proposed by the Government under this 
Bill was a very serious one, to compel 
the consumer and local authority to go 
before if they wanted a remedy for their 
grievances, because it was well known 
that most of the cases before the Railway 
and Canal Commission were cases in 
which a large number of expensive counsel 
were employed, and the results were costly. 
Unless the tribunal were an inexpensive 
one it would be a mockery to offer it to 
the water consumers as a remedy for 
their grievances. Most of the cases of 
inefficiency and incompetence took place 
in regard to the water companies in the 
poorer parts of London. It was just 
there that most of the cases which ought 
to be taken before the Court would occur, 
and it was just there that, unless the 
costs of such proceedings were reduced 
to a minimum it would be impossible for 
the individual or the local authority to 
take any action in regard to the matter. 
He should like to know what would be the 
prebable nature of the proceedings, their 
cost, and whether the Government would 
not limit the expenses of cases before 
this tribunal under the present Bill as 
they had done under the Accidents to 
Workmen Compensation Bill. He begged 
to move the Amendment. 

Tuer SOLICITOR GENERAL could not 
help thinking that the hon. Gentleman in 
proposing this Amendment had done so 
under some misconception. He had 
spcken of this as a Bill compelling the 
poor local consumer and the poor 
local authority to go before a very 
expensive tribunal. The Bill did nothing 
of the kind. It retained all the remedies 
which existed at the present, but it gave 
the further option to complainants of 
going before the Railway Commission if 
they preferred it. 
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Mr. BUXTON: The whole object of 
the Bill is to provide a more expeditious 
and better remedy for the individual 
consumer and local authority. I know 
that the present rights are not interfered 
with, but my argument is that it is a 
mockery and a sham to offer a new tri- 
bunal unless it is an inexpensive one. 

Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL replied 
that what the hon. Gentleman now said 
was different to what he said a few 
minutes ago. He then spoke of com- 
felling the water consumer to go before 
this expensive tribunal. But that was 
not the Bill. The Bill gave the con- 
sumer all his rights, and then allowed 
him, if he preferred, to go before this 
further tribunal if he should think this 
necessary. The hon. Gentleman asked 
what the cost of such proceedings would 
be. It was absolutely impossible to say, 
because the costs must vary indefinitely 
according to the nature of the case, the 
amount of evidence, and the sort of 
question upon which the complainant in- 
voked the assistance of professional men 
for the purpose of arriving at a decision 
before the Railway Commission. The 
Amendment, therefore, would not achieve 
the object which the hon. Gentleman 
had at heart, because he did not go on 
to prescribe that the Railway Commis- 
sion should say that the cost must be 
smaller in these cases than before the 
Railway Commission was set up as 
a tribunal, and if he had done so, 
he was not at all sure it would be 
to the interest of those who wanted 
a thoroughly efficient and inexpen- 
sive tribunal. The truth was that 
the Amendment was altogether unneces- 
sary, as the costs were in the discretion 
of the Commissioners, and would be so 
in any application under the Bill. These 
ecsts would be taxed in the ordinary way 
by the taxing master, who was most com- 
petent to say what were fair charges. 

Mr. BUXTON, after this assurance, 
said he would withdraw his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Ciause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 
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Clause 2,— 
POWER OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES TO AID 
WATER CONSUMERS. 

A local authority may aid any water con- 
sumer in obtaining the determination of any 
question which appears to the local authority 
to be of interest to water consumers with 
respect to the rights, duties, and liabilities of 
any of the metropolitan water companies, or 
otherwise with respect to the supply of water 
given and the charges made by the metropoli- 
tan water companies, and may take such legal 
proceedings as appear to the local authority 
necessary or expedient for the protection of 
the interests of water consumers with respect 
to the matters aforesaid. ° 


Mr. BOULNOIS moved, after the word 
“consumer,” to insert the words “ within 
the district of such local authority.” His 
object, he explained, was to provide that 
the local authorities should not have a 
roving commission to go all over the 
Metropolis and outside it. 

Mr. CHAPLIN could not accept these 
words where they had been moved, as 
they would be too restrictive, but he was 
quite willing that they should come after 


the words “of interest to water con- 
sumers.” 
Mr. BOULNOIS assented, and the 


Amendment in the place suggested by 
Mr. Chaplin was agreed to. 
Mr. LOUGH moved to leave out the 


words— 


“or otherwise with respect to the supply of 
water given and the charges made by the 
metropolitan water companies; and.” 


It appeared to him the clause as it stood 
was somewhat restrictive, and in tayour 
of the companies, and the object of his 
Amendment was to extend the power of 
the Commission rather than to narrow it. 
Mr. CHAPLIN assured the hon. Mem- 
ber that the object of the clause was to 
widen and not narrow the powers of the 
Commission. He was quite willing, if 
the hon. Member withdrew his Amend- 
ment, to move to omit the words 
“with respect to the supply of water given 
and the charges made by the metropolitan 
water companies,” 


in order to insert the words— 


“in reference to the quantity or quality of the 
water supplied for the charges made by them.” 
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Mr. LOUGH accordingly, by leave, PARLIAMENTARY FRANCHISE 
withdrew his Amendment, and (EXTENSION TO WOMEN) BILL. 

Mr. CHAPLIN moved the Amendment| , Order for Committee Read, and dis- 
which he had suggested, and it was charged ; Bill withdrawn. 





agreed to. 

Mr. LOUGH moved to leave out the| SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
words “ with respect to the matters afore- == ACT (1877) AMENDMENT 
said.” ‘ 


Mr. CHAPLIN accepted the Amend- Committee deferred till To-morrow. 
ment, which was agreed to. 





ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON 
Amendments made. (ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENTS) BILL. 


Cc ittee deferred till To- : 
And, it being Half-past Five of the ommittee deferred till To-morrow 


clock, the Chairman left the Chair to 
make his Report to the House. 





YORKSHIRE CORONERS BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





Committee report Progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL BILL. 
Adjourned Debate on Motion for com- 
£9  % mittal to Select Committee [24 March] 
further adjourned till Wednesday next. 


SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- nS ee -_ 
ee Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 


day next. 





ISLE OF MAN TO nt 
(CHURCH BUILDING ACTS) BILL [n.t.}. COAL MINES REGULATION BILL 

Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 


— 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[5th July] further adjourned till To- 


morrow. 





CEMETERIES RATING BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 


FISHERIES ACT AMENDMENT BILL | day next. 











[H.L. ]. 
Second Reading deferred till To-| RIVERS POLLUTION PREVENTION 
morrow. ’ _ BILL. - 
Second Reading deferred till Tuesday 
3rd August. 
SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday. VACCINATION (ENGLAND) 


(CALF LYMPH) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 








WAYS AND MEANS. 


Ciesiaiainein tet ‘Il Friday. IDIOTS INSTITUTIONS 
ommittee deferred till Friday (EXEMPTION FROM RATES) BILL. 


sasniaatetiate Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 





POOR LAW BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To-| SUMMARY JURISDICTION ACT (1879) 
onnieiiee. AMENDMENT BILL. 

Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 








PLUMBERS’ REGISTRATION BILL. 
Further proceeding, on consideration,| LAW OF LIBEL AMENDMENT BILL. 
as amended (by the Standing Committee),| Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 

deferred till Monday next. day next. 
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MERCHANT SHIPPING BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 





DISTRICT COUNCILS 
(WATER SUPPLY FACILITIES) BILL. 


Read a Second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 





CHURCH PATRONAGE TRANSFERS 
BILL [4.1.]. 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day next. 





POLICE PENSIONS AND SERVICE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





POLICE APPOINTMENT AND 
PROMOTION BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


INCLOSURE ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS BOARD (IRE- 
LAND) (COMPULSORY PURCHASE 
POWERS) BILL. 
Second Reading 

morrow. 


deferred till To- 





LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Read a Second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 





RAILWAY RETURN TICKETS BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 





PARISH REGISTERS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 





LICENSING EXEMPTION 
(HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
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CRETE. 


Sm WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth) asked the First Lord 
of the Treasury if he had any news con- 
firming or contradicting the statement 
about fighting in Crete and slaughter of 
British troops! 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I have received no news, and my 
right hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs, who would probably 
get information before I should, is not 
here. No doubt he will be able to give 
authentic information to-morrow. 





BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY, in moving the adjournment of the 
House, said: I beg to give notice that at 
the beginning of business to-morrow I 
shall, in the general interest of the House, 
move that the Twelve o’clock Rule be sus- 
pended for the rest of the Session. [Op- 
position cries of “Oh, oh!” | 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
asked would the right hon. Gentleman 
provide by his Motion that at the 
conclusion of Government business the 
House should adjourn? 

THe FIRST LORD or tus TREA- 
SURY: The Resolution will be drawn on 
those lines. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) 
asked if the Motion of which the right 
hon. Gentleman had given notice was in- 
tended to clear the Paper of all private 
Members’ Bills, and was it contemplated 
that some of the Government Measures 
should disappear at the same time? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY thought he had better defer any 
explanation until he brought the Motion 
on. 
Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) inquired what would be the 
second Order on the morrow following 
the Compensation to Workmen Bill? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said he should probably ask the 
House to go on with the Foreign Prison- 
made Goods Bill. 


House Adjourned at Twenty Minutes 
before Six o’Clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 15th July 1897. 





COMMISSION. 


The following Bills received the Royal 
Assent :— 


Arundel Gas. 

Barry Railway. 

Berriew School. 

Birkenhead Corporation. 

Birkenhead Corporation (Ferries). 
solton Tramways and Improvement. 
Borrowstounness Town and Harbour. 
Bournemouth Corporation. 

sristol Corporation (Docks). 
Caledonian Railway. 

Carnarvon Corporation. 

City of London Sewers. 

Cordoba Central Railway Company. 
Crowborough District Water. 


Crowhurst, Sidley, and Bexhill Rail- ( 


way. 
Dublin Corporation. 
Dublin, Wicklow, and Wexford Rail- 
way (Shillelagh Extension, etc.). 
Eastbourne Water. 
Easton and Church Hope Railway. 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 1). 

Blecerie Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 2). 

Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 3). 

Electric Lighting Provisional Order 
(No. 4). 

Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 5). 


Electric Lighting Provisional Orders 
(No. 6). 

Extraordinary Tithe. 

Finance. 

Great 
Powers). 

Great North of Scotland Railway. 

Guild of Literature and Art (Dissolu- 
tion). 

Halifax Corporation Tramways. 

Hastings Harbour. 

Hunstanton Water and Gas. 

Hoylake and West Kirby Improve- 
ment. 
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Juries Detention. 

Lanarkshire and Ayrshire Railway. 

Lancashire and Yorkshire Railway. 

Liverpool City Churches. 

Liverpool Corporation (Loans). 

Liverpool Corporation Tramways. 

Liverpool, St. Helen’s, and South 
Lancashire Railway. 

Local Government Provisional Orders 


Commission. 


(No. 2). 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 4). 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 5). 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 6). 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 7). 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 8). 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 9). 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
(No. 10). 

Local Government Provisional Order 
(Gas). 

Local Government Provisional Orders 
Poor Law). 

Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 2). 

Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 3). 

Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visiona] Order (No. 4). 

Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Orders (No. 5). 

Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 
visional Order (No. 6). 

Local Government (Ireland) Pro- 


visional Order (No. 7). 

Lowestoft Water and Gas. 

Luton Water. 

Malvern Link Urban District Gas. 

Manchester Ship Canal. 

Market Gardeners’ 
(Scotland). 

Mersey Channels. 

Midland and South Western Junction 
Railway. 

National Provident Institution. 

New Hunstanton Water and Gas. 

North British Railway. 

Peacocke’s Divorce. 

Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders 
(No. 1). 

Pier and Harbour Provisional Order 
(No. 2). 

Pier and Harbour Provisional Orders 
(No. 5). 


H 
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Merchant Shipping 


Preferential Payments in Bankruptcy 
Act (1888) Amendment. 

Quarter Sessions Jurors (Ireland). 

Railway Clearing House. 

Railway Clearing System Superannua- 
tion Fund. 

Rathmines and Rathgar Township 
Tramways and Improvement. 

Rhondda and Swansea Bay Railway. 

Sheffield Corporation. 

Sheffield District Railway. 

Southampton Corporation Tramways. 

Stromness Harbour. 

Suttie’s Trust Estate. 

Tower Subway. 

Vale of Glamorgan Railway. 

Victoria Eye and Ear Hospital, 
Dublin. 


The Lords Commissioners were the 


Lorp CHANCELLOR (Lord Hatspury), 
the Lorp CHANCELLOR OF IRELAND (Lord 
ASHBOURNE), and the Earl of KINToRE 
(Lord in Waiting). 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (UNDER- 


MANNING) BILL. 
SECRETARY For 


THE SCOT- 


LAND (Lord Batrour), in moving the | 


Third Reading of this Bill, said he had 
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purposed to add to the conditions which, 
were contained in the leading Act, other 
conditions applicable to the control of 
the sufficiency of the manning of a vessel, 
The Amendments made no real change 
in the substance of the Bill, and they 
were simply proposed for the purpose of 
meeting the criticism made by the noble 
Lord opposite (Lord Herschell) who, he 
understood, was satisfied with the 
amendments now proposed. 


Lorp HERSCHELL said the altera- 
tions would entirely meet the criticism he 
ventured to make before the Standing 
Committee. He thought that as the Bill 
now stood it would be a great improve- 
|ment in point of drafting it ; and, more- 
| over, it would have the great advantage 
that when the time for consolidation came, 
and it must come before long, it would 
be perfectly simple as the Bill now stood. 
Some re-drafting would have been re- 
quired if the Bill had passed as it stood 


in its original form. 





Read 3* (according to Order) ; amend- 
| ments made ; Bill passed, and returned 
| to the Commons. 


Amendments made :— 


given notice of the insertion of two or) 
three Amendments to Clause 1, in order | 
to make the language of the Bill more, 


Clause 1,— 


EXTENSION OF POWERS OF DETENTION 


clear and precise. Those of their 
Lordships who were present in the Stand- 
ing Committee last week would remember 
that Lord Herschel] made some remarks 
on the drafting of the Bill to the effect 
that the objects for which a ship could be 
detained under the Section 459 of the 
leading Act were not suitable to the 
special provisions of this Bill That 
criticism had been met by the Amend- 
ments which he had put upon the Paper. 
Under Section 459 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act 1894 a ship could only be 


detained for the purpose of being sur- | 


veyed. The words which he proposed to 
insert in the Clause were to make it 
clear that in a case of undermanning, the 
ship could be detained for the purpose 


of ascertaining ‘the sufficiency of her! 


crew, and under the same section an 
order could be made for the detention of 
a ship for the purpose of survey, altera- 
tions, or repairs, and for the loading or 
unloading of cargo. The Amendments 


} FOR UNSAFETY TO UNDERMANNING, 


| (1.) Section four hundred and fifty-nine of 
| the Merchant Shipping Act 1894 (which gives 
| power to detain unsafe ships) shall apnly in 
| the case of undermanning, and accordingly 
| that section shall be construed as if the words 
|“‘or by reason of undermanning” were in- 
| serted therein after the word “ machinery,” 
| and the powers exercisable under or for the 
| purposes of that section shall include any 
| power required for the purposes of this sec- 
| tion, and the conditions of which the per- 
| formance may be required under that section 
| shall include conditions with respect to 
manning. 


(2.) Section four hundred and sixty-two of 
| the Merchant Shipping Act 1894 (which re- 
| lates to foreign ships) shall also apply in the 
|case of undermanning, and accordingly that 
| section shall be construed as if the words “ or 
| by reason of undermanning” were inserted 


| therein after the words “improper loading,” 
|and the powers exercisable under or for the 
purpose of that section shall include any 
| power required for the purposes of this section. 
|and the conditions of which the performance 
| may be required under that section shall in- 
clude conditions with respect to manning. 
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Sub-section (1), after “machinery” 
insert— 


“and as if the words ‘ or for ascertaining the 
sufficiency of her crew’ were inserted after the 
word ‘surveyed’, and as if the words ‘or the 
manning of the ship’ were inserted therein after 
the words ‘ reloading of cargo.’” 


Sub-section (2), leave out the words— 


‘* Any power required for the purposes of this 
section, and the conditions of which the per- 
formance may be required under that section 
shall include conditions with respect to man- 
ning,” 


and insert “power to muster the crew.” 


Leave out all after “loading” to the 
end of the clause. 


VERMINOUS PERSONS BILL. 


*THe Eart or STAMFORD in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
disclaimed any credit for its title. The 
Bill, he said, aimed at a small but very 
useful work among the poorest class. 
The persons to whom the Bill would be 
of the most use would be honest working 
men who, during their search for work, 
were driven by stress of circumstances 
to lodging-houses and shelters. Misery, 
they knew, made a man acquainted with 
strange bed-fellows, and there was a 
certain difficulty in the way of men in 
that position ridding themselves of these 
hed-fellows under the present circum- 
stances. The Bill was intended to give 
them a short and easy way of extricating 
themselves from those difficulties and of 
being able to associate on more equal 
terms with their fellow-workmen. It 
was also designed to give the means of 
waging war upon filth and its evil 
accompaniments generally. It simplified 
the procedure in this way—that instead 
of a man in this condition having to 
go to the casual ward and be detained 
there he might gotoany local authority 
and avail himself of the disinfecting 
appliances to thoroughly cleanse himself. 
The power was given of expending a 
reisonable sum on buildings, appliances, 
or attendants that might be required to 
carry out the objects of the Bill. The 





Measure had been pressed forward by 
those who were well qualified to speak 
from their efforts and work amongst the 
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very poor, and it was held by them 
that whereas the Bill, being permissive 
only, could do very little harm, if any, 
it was extremely likely that it might do 
some good in dealing with a great evil. 
He, therefore, moved that the Bill be 
read a Second time. 

Lorp HARRIS said the Local 
Government Board had no objection to 
the Bill. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


LUNACY BILL. [1.1.] 
Considered in Committee. 


[The CHarrMan of Commitrers (The 
Earl of Mortey), in the Chair. | 


Clause 15,— 


POWER TO REQUIRE AMENDMENTS OF 
REGULATIONS OF HOSPITALS. 


The Commissioners may by notice require the 
visiting committee of any asylum, or the com- 
mittee of management of any hospital, to make 
such alterations in, and addition to, the rules 
and regulations of the asylum or hospital as the 
Commissioners may consider expedient, and if 
the committee do not within two months after 
the notice make such alterations and additions 
to the satisfaction of the Commissioners, and 
send to the Commissioners a printed copy of the 
amended rules and regulations, the Com- 
missioners may make a report toa Secretary of 
State, and the Secretary of State shall have 
power to determine whether the alterations or 
additions required by the Commissioners, or any 
of them, with or without modification, ought to 
be made or not, and any alterations or additions 
which the Secretary of State may approve shall 
be observed as part of the rules and regulations 
of the asylum or hospital. 


Eart RUSSELL moved that the 
clause be omitted. He said the noble 
Lord in charge of the Bill kindly con- 
sented to postpone the Committeestage till 
that day in order to give some opportunity 
for observations to be made upon iton behalf 
of the London County Council. He was 
sorry to say that time had not permitted 
of formal meetings, and their Lordships 
would understand that any observations 
he made must be taken to be the result 
of informal conferences and not the 


deliberate opinion—although he believed 
he was expressing the wishes of the 
Committee of the 


statutory Asylums 


H 2 
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Council. Ifa clause, such as this could|this clause. The Holloway  investi- 
always be carried out with perfect | gation disclosed the necessity for an 





reasonableness and a desire to avoid all| alteration in the law, and the Govern- 
friction between the Commissioners in| ment considered the one which they 
Lunacy and the body in charge of an| proposed by this clause was as well 
asylum, there would be no objectionto it. | devised as could be. If the noble Lord 
But the Asylums Committee did not} had suggested the alteration of the clause 
feel quite confident that that would or the placing some restriction upon it 
always be the case, and circumstances | that would be considered, but his present 
might arise in which the operation of this | proposal was to leave it out altogether. 


clause might be very objectionable. 
effect of the clause was that the Com- 
missioners might require the Visiting 


Committee of an asylum to make altera- | 


tions or additions in the rules or regula- 


tions such as to the Commissioners might | 


be deemed expedient ; and if the Com- 
mittee did not within twomonths after the 
notice make suchalterations and additions 


to the satisfaction of the Commissioners, | 


’ 


the latter might apply to the Home Secre- 
tary, and he would determine whether 
the alterations were to be made or not. 
One could conceive many cases in which 
such power would be very desirable and 
in itself might not seem objectionable. 
But in the case of asylums managed 
by publicly elected authorities, such as 
county asylums, when the people who 
managed them were re-elected and where 
their action was subject to criticism it 
did not seem necessary that such powers 
should be given. Indeed, if it were 
exercised by the Commissioners over 


the Managing Committee, who knew all | 


the local circumstances, it might lead to 
friction and to the taking away from the 
latter that full sense of responsibility 
which made them careful and conscientious 
in their management. If the clause 


could be eliminated he asked that at any | 


rate it should not be made applicable to 


asylums under the management of popu- | 


larly elected bodies. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR was 
afraid he could not accept the noble 
Lord’s Amendment. He did not think 
the noble Lord would deny that in insti- 
tutions which were the subject of the in- 
vestigation, such as the Holloway Asylum, 


it was manifest that there was a necessity | 


for some such clause as this. 


He did 


The | 


The noble Lord would have an oppor- 
tunity before the Standing Committee 
\of formulating some amendment which 
he should consider with respect ; but if 
it came to a question of refusing such 
power in some body or other he could hold 
out little hope that the Government would 
' yield. 

| Lorp MONKSWELL entirely agreed 
that the clause as it stood gave too 
much power to the Commissioners in the 
internal management of asylums. 


*Tne Ear, or NORTHBROOK said 
| perhaps the noble and learned Lord who 
had charge of the Bill would take into 


| 


consideration this suggestion, that 
county and borough councils where 


asylums were under county or borough 
councils, and maintained out of county 
or borough rates, might have an oppor- 
tunity before the Secretary of State gave 
his decision to make any representation 
they wish to make contrary to the pro- 
posed rules. No doubt the Lunacy 
Commissioners occasionally made sug- 
gestions, that if carried out would increase 
expenses, and so long as asylums were 
maintained by the ratepayers, the repre- 
sentatives of the ratepayers should have 
the opportunity of expressing an opinion. 


|[** Hear, hear! ”] 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
| that was very reasonable indeed, and he 


| would gladly weleome an Amendment in 
that direction. The suggestion as he 


| understood the noble Lord was, that 
|before the Secretary of State decided 
|finally upon the point as to which 
| difference of opinion arose between the 
| asylum authoritiesand the Commissioners, 


the borough or county council should 


not believe there was any ground for! be heard. That was a very reasonable 
suggesting there would be any friction. | suggestion, and it would not interfere 
The Commissioners of Lunacy would only |in the least with the working of the 
be anxious to do their duty, and if they | Bill. 

exceeded it or behaved unreasonably | 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
there was still an _ appeal 


under | Bill. 


Earl Russell. 
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Clauses 16 (Branch establishments to 
be registered), 17 (Alterations and addi- 
tions to hospitals, etc., to be approved), 
and 18 (Management of hospitals), 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 19,— 


PLANS AND CONTRACTS. 


The following sub-section is hereby substi- 
tuted for Sub-section two of Section two hun- 
dred and fifty-four of the principal Act. 

“(2) Plans for building, restoring, or en- 
larging an asylum, and contracts for the pur- 
chase of lands and buildings, agreed upon by 
a visiting committee shall not be carried into 
effect until approved by a Secretary of State, 
and the visiting committee shall forward to 
the Commissioners, free of expense, copies of 
all plans and contracts so approved, and the 
accommodation shown on any plans so ap- 
proved shall not, without the approval of the 
Commissioners, be appropriated or used for 
other purposes than those shown on the 
plans.” 


Eart RUSSELL did not oppose this 
clause, but if it were enforced too rigidly 
at first it would press with some hard- 
ship upon London. Their Lordships 
were perhaps not aware of the extremely 
congested state of lunacy accommodation 
in London. 
had 2,000 lunatics in charge for whom 
they had no asylum accommodation. He 
frankly admitted the asylums were some- 
what overcrowded, not to an extent pre- 
judicial to health, but in a way that 
would be affected by the clause. 
Although the clause was so reasonable 
in itself that it was impossible to oppose 
it, yet he trusted that in putting the 
clause in force some allowance would be 
made for the condition of things that had 
necessarily arisen in the case of lunacy 
in London. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clauses 20 (Dissolution of agreement 
to unite), 21 (Transfer of property of 
subscribers on dissolution of union), 
and 22 (Regulations as to infectious 
maladies), ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 
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Clause 23,— 


PENSIONS AND ALLOWANCES TO OFFICERS 
AND SERVANTS OF ASYLUMS. 


(1.) The provisions of the Poor Law Officers’ 
Superannuation Act 1896 shall apply to the 
visiting committee and to every officer of an 
asylum in like manner, as nearly as may be, 
as they apply to guardians and their officers 
and servants, with the following modifications : 

(a) A Secretary of State shall be sub- 
stituted for the Local Government Board 
wherever the Local Government Board is 
referred to in the Poor Law Officers’ 
Superannuation Act 1896. 

(b.) The period of three months from 
the commencement of this Act shall be the 
period within which any existing officer 
of an asylum may signify, in writing, to 
the visiting committee his intention not 
to avail himself of the provisions of this 
section. Any existing officer of an asylum 
who has given such notice as aforesaid 
shall remain subject to the provisions of 
Sections two hundred and eighty, two 
hundred and eighty-one, and two hundred 
and eighty-two of the principal Act, as if 
this Act had not been passed, and those 
provisions shall, for the purposes of this 
enactment, continue in force notwithstand- 
ing their repeal by this Act. Notwith- 
standing anything in this Act contained 
the provisions of the Poor Law Officers’ 
Superannuation Act 1864, and the Acts 
amending the same, shall not apply to 
any existing officer of an asylum who has 
given such notice as aforesaid. 


*Tug Earn or NORTHBROOK said he 
had been requested by the County 
Councils Association to suggest to the 
noble and léarned Lord who had charge 
of the Bill whether this clause might not 
with advantage be omitted from the Bill. 
It did not appear to have essential con- 
nection with the remainder of the Bill, 
and the County Councils Association 
thought, and he confessed he thought 
with justice, that there were strong objec- 
tions to the clause. This clause provided 
that the provisions of the Poor Law 
Officers’ Superannuation Act, 1896, 
should be applied to officers and em- 
ployés in lunatic asylums, and the objec- 
tion to this was that the nature of the 
employment of persons in lunatic 
asylums, in constant communication 
with lunatics, was such that the length 
of time required to entitle persons 
employed under Boards of Guardians 
to superannuation was not properly ap- 
plicable to persons employed in lunatic 
asylums. This, he thought, was a very 
substantial objection. The present state 
of the law under the Act passed in 1890 
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was that the visiting committee of a| 
lunatic asylum might, under the Lunacy | 
Act, 1890, Section (280), grant to any | 
officer or servant incapacitated by con- | 
firmed illness, age, or infirmity, whose | 
service in the asylum had extended for | 
15 years, and who was not less than 50) 
years of age, such superannuation allow- | 
ance, not exceeding two-thirds of his| 
salary, as they think fit, subject, how- 
ever, under Section (281), Sub-section (3), 
to the confirmation of the 
Council. Therefore the discretion of the 


Lunatic Asylums Committee was con-| i}. 
trolled by the action of the County | je.. 


Council, and if they were to propose to 
give an unnecessarily liberal superannua- 
tion allowance, the County Council would 


inquire into the circumstances, and, if | 


jing £62. 8s. Od. a year would as a 


not satisfied, refer the question back to 
the Lunatic Asylums Committee. At all 


events, they had the power to say “Yes” | 44 pag 


or “No” to the proposal. He did not 


believe the present law worked badly, | 


and certainly it did not in the county 
with which he was connected, and he had 
not seen any reason alleged why it should 
be altered. No doubt, under the present 
law, officers in lunatic asylums had not 
an absolute right to pensions, but, as a 
matter of practice, he did not believe it 
was ever refused in a reasonable case 
by the committees of lunatic asylums. 
The objection of the County Councils 
Association was that persons in future 
employed in lunatic asylums would be 
put in a position of considerable disad- 
vantage if the clause passed (the rights 
of present employés being saved), they 
would receive smaller superannuation 
allowances, and would be subjected to 
a two-per-cent. reduction of their 


salaries. This objection supplied good 
reason why the proposal should be 
reconsidered. Another reason he might 


mention, and that was that the Poor 
Law Superannuation Act had not been 
received with unqualified approval 
throughout the country. It was said, 
and he believed with truth, that the 
calculation of the percentage to be paid 


by the officers was far from sufficient to | 


protect the ratepayers from losses under 
the Act, and therefore, there would be 
objection to the extension of the 
Act to another body of officers em- 


ployed under Borough and County 
Councils, the superannuation falling 
upon the rates. For these reasons 


Earl of Northbrook. 
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| system had worked very well. 
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he trusted that the noble and learned 
Lord would not press the clause. If 
necessary, the matter could be recon- 
sidered at a future time. These reasons 
he advanced not on his own authority, 
but on behalf of the County Councils 
Association, which body had carefully 
considered the clause, and came to the 
unanimous conclusion that it ought to be 
omitted from the Bill. 


Eart RUSSELL had little to add to 
the appeal to the noble and learned Lord 
to omit the clause. It was objected that 
pensions under the clause would be 
liberal and in London the permissive 
The scale 
was settled by a select Committee of the 
House after careful consideration. 
Under the present system a man receiv- 
maximum rate of pension receive 
Od., but under the scheme 
proposed in the Bill he would get only 
£35. 7s. 2d., and in addition to that he 
| would be required to contribute two per 
|cent. of his wages to the Superannuation 
|Fund. Further than that so far as he 
| could discover, under the clause a person 
|who had not served for ten years and 
| became incapacitated from ill health 

would have difficulty in obtaining an 
adequate pension. Of course lunacy 
work was of an especially trying and 
dangerous character and quite apart from 
the danger of occasional attacks from 
lunatics, there was exposure to weather 
‘and night duty. He trusted the noble 
and learned Lord would see his way to the 
| omission of this clause, for if it remained 
in the Bill it would be very strongly 
opposed in the House and elsewhere. 
|The opposition was partly on the ground 
| that the rate of pensions would be on too 
liberal a scale. 

THE CHAIRMAN or COM- 
| MITTEES said that the noble Ear] (Earl 
| Beauchamp) had notice of an Amend- 
iment to the clause and this would come 
| before a Motion for its omission. 


| Tur Ear. or KIMBERLEY said, with 
reference to the Motion the noble Earl 
wished to make and the opinion expressed 
by the noble Earl who spoke first, that 
the details of the proposed scheme led 
him to think very strongly that the 
pension scheme should be very carefully 
considered, but the time of the session 
would not allow of the preparation of an 
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amended scale that would satisfy every- Clauses 24 (Grant of allowance or 
body, he hoped therefore that the clause | gratuity in cases of injury) and 25 (Con- 
would not be pressed. tribution to be paid into and allowances 


and gratuities to be paid out of county 


Eart BEAUCHAMP left his Amend- | |. borough fund) struck out. 


ment entirely in the hands of the noble 
Earl. His only object in giving notice 
of the Amendment was to express the 
opinion which would be largely shared | 
by noble Lords who were acquainted with | 
the condition of affairs, that with the, a) wi mi? - 
=e : ) 1ere any pauper lunatic is in an insti- 
onerous and disagreeable dutie s they had | tution for lunatic ‘s, other than the asylum of the 
to discharge these officers would not be! local authority within whose area is situate 
fairly and adequately treated under the} wholly or partly the union to which he is charge- 
prov isions in the Bill. able or the place from which he is sent, and the 
| expenses which the guardians of any union are 
Tne LORD CHANCELLOR said | required to pay in respect of- the lunatic are 
the reference to the period of the Session thereby increased beyond those which would 
| have been payable by them if he had been sent 
was a cogent observation in relation to to that asylum, the guardians shall be entitled to 
the threatened opposition to the clause, | recover the additional expenses as a debt from 


and when he introduced the Bill, he) that local authoriy. 

mentioned that if there were any great ree i 
opposition to it, this clause would not Tur LORD CHANCELLOR said he 
be pressed. It was attacked from two did not know on what ground the noble 
conflicting points of view by those who| Earl opposite (Earl Russell) wanted to 
thought the pensions would be of too Postpone it for two years. 

liberal a scale, and on the other hand by Eart RUSSELL said the reason was 
those who thought it did not do sufficient | very simple. The clause would involve 
justice to persons who worked in a very in‘many cases a fairly large fiscal change; 
disagreeable and hard field of labour. and an asylum, costing, as many in 
Such being the condition of conflict, it! London did, £500,000, could not be built 
was clear that the clauses dealing with in three years. Two asylums were now 
superannuation came within the con-| being built as rapidly as possible, and it 
dition he had laid down. Of course an} would seem somewhat inequitable when 
attempt to force them through might | they were trying as quickly as possible to 
imperil clauses of the Bill to which there overtake the arrears of the growth of 
was no opposition and for which there} lunacy, suddenly to put on the county a 
was urgent necessity. Under thecircum-| very much larger charge. Under the 
stances he yielded to the persuasions of | state of circumstances that obtained, he 
noble Lords and especially after the inti-| thought it would be more fair to the 
mation that the clause would be opposed | persons concerned to give more time for 
in the House and elsewhere with great a financial re-adjustment by postponing 
vigour. That was conclusive in the the operation of the clause until the date 
middle of July and so he proposed to} he had named in his Amendment. 

drop these clauses. Indeed, he might say Tux LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
that although the clauses were put in| ipa4 was an unreasonably long time. 
because on both sides it was felt that| Tne case the noble Lord had urged would 
something ought to be done, he was him- | },, properly considered, but the operation 


self disposed to think that the subject of the section ought not to be postponed 
would more naturally be dealt with in a/ 5. two years 


separate Bill, and probably in the other ea 4 
House. He, therefore, the more willingly) E4Rt RUSSELL: Would the noble 


acceded to the suggestion, and all the and learned Lord accept 18981 


clauses having reference to the pension) Tur LORD CHANCELLOR: I think 
fund would be dropped out of the Bill. | you had better leave it as it is. 


Ear. BEAUCHAMP said he did| EArt RUSSELL said he would not 
not move his Amendment. press his Amendment now. 


THE Eart oF KIMBERLEY said it 
seemed to him there was a matter of 


Clause 26,— 


ADJUSTMENT OF LIABILITIES BETWEEN 
LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND GUARDIANS. 


Clause 23 struck out. 
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justice. It was unfair that the guardians | CHAFF-CUTTING MACHINES 

in a particular case should have to Pay (ACCIDENTS) BILL. 

the additional amount, and he did not} Considered in Committee (according 
see why they should not have an oppor- | to Order) ; Bill reported without Amend. 
tunity of recovering it as soon as | ment ; and re-committed to the Standing 
possible. | Committee. 

Clause ordered to stand part of the| 

Bill ; remaining clauses and the schedules | 
ordered to stand part of the Bill; Bill | VOLUNTEERS BILL. 
re-committed to the Standing Committee ; On the Order for the Third Reading of 
and tobe printed as amended. —-(No. 158. 1 ‘this Bill, 


Tue Eart or WEMYSS said he wanted 
to appeal to his noble Friend at the head 
POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA-| of the War Office not to press this 

TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT BILL. | Measure in the present Session, but to 

Amendments reported (according to} let it stand over, so that the Volunteers 
Order), and Bill to be Read 3 To-/ of this country, who had not the slightest 
morrow. idea what the Measure meant, might con- 
sider it. The Bill was apparently a very 
small innocent. It was a Bill of only 

MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) | one clause, but it was revolutionary in its 
BILL. [u.1.] effect upon the civil status of the Volun- 

Read 3* (according to Order); passed,|teer. It practically took away from him 
and sent to the Commons. his civil status. He was now in exactly 
| the same position as any other civilian 
|in the matter of debt, but if this Bill 
passed he would be put in the position 
METROPOLITAN AND OTHER POLICE) of being capable of being imprisoned for 

Read 3° eine og sigh dal debt, which no other civilian was subject 

d © ? to. He had drawn up a memorandum 
— as to the position of a Volunteer which 
| he had submitted to a great authority 
POLICE PROPERTY BILL. at the War Office, and to the secretary 


bestia : and adjutant of his old regiment, and 

i sane ated paigentacegy a they all admitted the truth of its con- 
an nament to move on behalt of the! tents. As this memorand tained 
Trish Office, and he understood that the Se ee 


sige the gist of the whole matter, perhaps 
Home Office were agreeable to its in-| their Lordships would bear with him 
sertion. It was in Clause 3. 


while he read it,— 











Clause 3,— “What is a Volunteer? He is a civilian, 

save when called out and doing duty. His 
EXTENT, REPEAL, AND SHORT TITLE. service is voluntary. He cannot be forced to 
(1.) This Act shall not extend to Scotland. come on parade, to go into camp, or to put on 


(2.) Sections twenty-nine and thirty of tho his uniform. He is not under the Mutiny 
Metropolitan Police Courts Act, 1839, are hereby Act, save when serving. He can resign by 


repealed. giving 14 days’ notice, but the commanding 
(3.) This Act may be cited as the Police | officer can refuse to accept his resignation until 
(Property) Act, 1897. he has paid any money he may owe to the 


regiment and returned his arms, accoutrements, 
: : ; - or any other property belonging to the regi- 
The Amendment was to insert as Sub-| ment. That is the hold which the command- 
section (2)— ing officer has over the Volunteer. A Volun- 
teer is thus, except when he comes out to 
“In the application to Ireland of this Act the | drill, manceuvres, or camp, essentially a civi- 
Chief Secretary shall be substituted for the| lian. He is a civilian soldier, and, save when 
Secretary of State. serving, he is socially in the position of any 
other — = has in * way lost * 
. PR: social status by becoming a Volunteer. 
Amendment agreed to; Bill to be this Bill becomes an Act, what will be his 
Read 3* To-morrow. position? If he has had his uniform given him 


Earl of Kimberley. 
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by his regiment or company on the under- 
standing and agreement that he will make 
himself an efficient for three years and thus 
earn the capitation grant for his regiment, 
and fails to do this, he will be liable to im- 
prisonment for non-payment of this money, 
in whole or in part, and he thus loses his civil 
status. This power of imprisonment for a 
regimental debt, now not possessed by a com- 
manding officer, is given by the Bill, which 
extends rules for securing efficiency—rules 
which now do not involve imprisonment—to 
the earning of the capitation grant, and a fine 
for the breach of such rule for securing effi- 
ciency shall not be deemed a civil debt. Thus 
a Volunteer, a civilian when not on military 
duty, will, in the matter of regimental fines or 
money liabilities, lose his civil status, and will 
be liable to imprisonment for non-payment of 
a money debt.” 


The word imprisonment had been struck 
out of the second clause of the Bill, but 
it was in the Bill in the first clause, by 
which the power of imprisonment was 
practically given. The Volunteer was 
thus, he ventured to say, deprived of his 
civil rights. This was a great, a revolu- 
tionary, change, which ought not to be 
made without some very grave reason 
and without full consideration. He 
knew that everything his noble Friend 
did was for the interest of the 
service, and, of course, he had done 
this in the supposed interest of the 
service. In his opinion, however, it 
was not in the interest of the service. 
The case was this, that officers were 
anxious to fill their regiments and gave 
these uniforms to the men on the under- 
standing that they would work out the 
cost by earning the capitation for what- 
ever number of years would cover the 
original cost of the uniform. They some- 
times had difficulty in getting these 
men to pay, for they left their regiment, 
and the money was lost. But, as an 
old Volunteer, he ventured to say it 
would be better thatany amount of money 
should be lost, and even that whole 
regiments should disappear, than that 
they should change the civil status of 
the Volunteer. He ventured to think that 
a force of the kind of the Volunteer force 
should be treated in the most careful 
manner possible, and that nothing should 
be done to put it, in regard to civil matters, 
in a different position to any other 
civilian in the country. The force, as 


a whole, did not know what the Bill 
meant, and, therefore, it was not an 
unreasonable request that the Measure 
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*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of Lanspowne) 
said he feared he should have some diffi- 
culty in converting the noble earl to his 
views in regard to this Bill, but he 
assured the noble earl and the House 
that the Bill did not make that serious 
invasion of what the noble earl termed 
the civil status of the Volunteer which 
he imputed to it. Ina sense every Act 
of Parliament which rendered an in- 
dividual liable to a penalty for the com- 
mission of an offence, to which penalty 
he was not liable before might be said to 
involve an alteration in the civil status 
of that individual ; but he preferred to 
discuss the Bill on the practical grounds 
of its necessity in the interest of the 
force. The Volunteer corps formed a 
part of the defensive forces of the coun- 
try; they had their place in all our 
schemes of defence and mobilization ; 
they received assistance from the 
State—— 

Tue Eartor WEMYSS: The men do 
not. 

*Tue MarquEss oF LANSDOWNE, 
continuing, said the corps received as- 
sistance from the State upon condition 
that they held themselves ready to serve 
their country when required to do so. 
Each individual Volunteer received cer- 
tain advantages, which he received, in 
the main at all events, at the expense of 
the public, and in consideration of re- 
ceiving those advantages he entered into 
a contract that he would, by attending 
a limited number of drills, make himself 
efficient up to a certain point. The man 
might end that contract, if he pleased to 
do so, by giving a moderate notice, but 
he maintained that while that contract 
was in force it was a reasonable thing 
that the corps should have the means of 
enforcing it against the man by some 
process simpler and more expeditious 
than a civil suit. If the Volunteer 
received his equipment and uniform, 
and, having received it, deliberately 
failed to make himself efficient, surely it 
was true that he perpetrated a double 
fraud or wrong—he did a wrong to his 
corps, which was cheated out of the 
capitation grant which he was bound 
to help in earning for it; and, 
on the other hand, he deprived the 
country of the services of an efficient 
soldier. The noble Earl spoke of this 





should be postponed till next Session. 


being a revolution, a revolution which 
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was not understood by the Volunteer 
force; but the Bill left the Volunteer 


force precisely in the position which 


Bill. 
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asa civil debt.” In that case a man 
could not be sent to prison unless he 

s could pay and would not y. He di 
they themselves always believed they t oe ri 7 h ; he vo nha 
occupied. [“ Hear, hear!] A recent | °° — a ee 
decision of the Courts had thrown a| would — Lord Wemyss had 
doubt upon the law, but unquestionably | detailed, but in a Bill of this sort, under 
until that doubt was created every, which a man merely committed a breach 





Volunteer believed that these fines could 
be recovered from him by proceedings 
before a Court of Summary Jurisdiction. 
As a matter of fact, there was no case 
on record of a Volunteer ever having gone 
to prison for the non-payment of these 
fines, for the simple reason that in such 
cases a Volunteer either paid the fine, 
or made himself efficient, or showed good 
reason why he was unable to do so. 
With regard to the attitude of the 
Volunteer force towards this Bill he had 
been in communication with the Institute 
of Commanding Officers of the Volunteer 
Corps, and he was in a position to say 
that the members of that institute had 
considered the Bill and were entirely 
favourable to it. He believed he was 
right in adding that if they had any 
criticism to make in regard to the Bill it 
was that it do not go quite far enough. 
The Bill had been for some time before 
the public; it had passed through the 
other House of Parliament not without 
some discussion ; it had passed through 
the whole of the usual stages in their 
Lordships’ House, and he really did not 
think that the noble Earl had any 
ground for asserting that it had been 
in any way sprung upon the force in 
which he took so great an interest. He 
was reluctant to refuse any request 
coming from oneso long and so honourably 
connected with the Volunteer force as 
the noble Earl, but he thought the noble 
Earl’s request was not an entirely reason- 
able one, and he must ask their Lord- 
ships to read the Bill a Third time. 
Lorp THRING pointed out that the 
Summary Jurisdiction Act allowed these 
penalties to be recovered as civil debts. 
Under that Act they might imprison 
immediately if a man did not pay, but if 
they enacted that the debts were to be 
recovered as civil debts they might 
recover before magistrates by exactly the 
same process, only they could not imprison 
unless the man had money and would not 
pay. For the words “shall not be 
deemed to be a civil debt ” there ought to 
inserted “ shall be recovered summarily 


Marquess of Lansdowne. 


| of contract, they ought to take steps to 
| recover a debt as a civil debt. 

| Lorp HERSCHELL maintained that 
| the provision of the Bill ran counter to 
| the policy of the Legislature. The sixth 
section of the Summary Jurisdiction Act 
provided that where under any Act, 
whether past or future, a sum of money 
claimed to be due was recoverable on 
complaint to a Court of summary juris- 
diction, such sum should be deemed to be 
a civil debt, and if recoverable before a 
Court of summary jurisdiction should be 
recoverable in the manner declared by 
the Act as recoverable and not otherwise. 
An order for the payment of money could 
be obtained, and if the money were not 
paid the complainant could have distress; 
and if the person could pay and did not 
pay he could be sent to prison. Was 
more wanted than that? Surely it would 
be much better instead of saying “ shall 
not be deemed to be a civil debt” to say 
“shall be recovered summarily on com- 
plaint before a Court of summary juris- 
diction.” 

*THE Marquess or LANSDOWNE said 
he could not pretend to be as conversant 
with points of law as the noble and learned 
Lord, and as he understood the words the 
noble Lord had suggested would achieve 
the purpose they had or ought to have in 
view, he thought the best course he 
could pursue would be to adjourn the 
Third Reading and ask the noble Lord 
to propose the Amendment. [‘ Hear, 
hear.” | 


Further Debate adjourned to Tuesday 
next. 


House adjourned at Half-past Five 
o’ Clock, till To-morrow a Quarter 
past Ten o’Clock. 
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Tmze FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powe.t- 
WituiAms, Birmingham, 8.): The In- 
quiry into the decentralisation of army 
clothing will necessarily take a consider- 
able time ; and I am unable to say when 
the Committee will be able to report ; 
nor can I give any pledge that the Report 
will be presented to Parliament. The 
COMMISSION organisation of the office of the Director 

Rey yi | of Clothing will form part of the Inquiry. 

Message to attend the Lords Com- |The second division clerks have already 

missioners. The House went, and, having | .ybmitted representations as to their 


returned, se position and their representations have 
Mr. SPEAKER reported the Royal |}een referred to the Committee. 


Assent to several Bills which had passed 
both Houses. [For list, see proceedings pe sate tala 
of House of ioe of this date. ] 4 _DEER HUNTING. 
Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Home Department (1) whether his 
OUESTIONS. attention has been directed to a resolu- 
tion passed at the annual meeting of the 
Humanitarian League last April, depre- 
INFANTRY MILITIA BATTALIONS, |¢ating the hunting of tame deer as a 
Mr. E. H. LLEWELLYN (Somerset, | PP2ctice viewed with abhorrence by a 
N.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary large number of Her Majesty's subjects, 
of State for War how many Infantry oe rn oe yo gh 
Militia Battalions are now supplied with Roval B Dd . ie on pore aol na 
helmets, and when the remaining Batta- | ‘OY® OUcknounes ; (3) whether he is 
rsapig* anteater tea aware that in December 1896 a letter was 
Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or addressed to the Marquess of Salisbury, 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, signed ee others by the Archbishop 
Surrey, Guildford) : Sixty-eight Infantry of eps . oe ae — — 
Militia Battalions have helmets; four - "Mak ee Boer ad “ee y 
more will receive them this year. Fifty- |. sed z ary a me . or we 
four battalions will remain to be dealt | inaugurated ;(3) and, whether, in view 0 
with later, but it is not yet decided | the wig oo which have now for 
whether regiments with a special we 2 finding a 
pss hn, ee a ‘against the continuance of tame deer 
5 | hunting, any steps will be taken for the 
| abolition of the Royal Buckhounds ? 
ARMY CLOTHING DEPARTMENT. eau phere ar aaaee 
ices r TPT oe 7T\.j; P44 4 - 
Cartas NORTON (Newington, W-):| wan? (Mr, Jzsax Couines, Birming- 
ham, Bordesley) : The answers to the first 
two paragraphs of the hon. Memter’s 
Question -are in the affirmative, and in 
reply to the third the Secretary of State 
can only say that there are a great many 
people who desire the maintenance, as 
well as those who desire the abolition, of 
the Royal Buckhounds. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Thursday, 15th July 1897. 





I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether he can _ state 
approximately the date at which the 
Report of the Committee on Decentrali- 
sation of Army Clothing Stores will be 
presented ; whether that Committee will 
inquire into and report upon the clerical 
staff and internal organisation of the 
Directors’ Office, Army Clothing Depart- 
ment ; and, whether the second division 
clerks in that Department will be afforded EDUCATION (SOUTHPORT). 

an opportunity of submitting represen-| Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
tations as to their position, prospects, |(Notts, Mansfield): I beg to ask the 
and duties for the consideration of the| Vice President of the Committee of 
said Committee ? Council on Education whether the School 
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Attendance Committee of the borough of 
Southport have informed the Education 
Department that thefree places in the Ele- 
mentary Schools of the borough, numbering 
about 1,200, which were applied for about 
a year ago, have been found ; if not, what 
steps the Department proposes to take 
to secure such free places for the appli- 
cants; and whether, considering the 
great delay which has occurred, it is his 
intention to declare the School Atten- 
dance Committee in default, under Section 
27 of the Education Act of 1876? 

Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University): The School Attendance 
Committee informed the Department in 
November last that of the 350 free 
places which would still be required when 
the new Marshside School was built, 200 
had already been granted, and that the 
Voluntary managers were prepared to 
grant the remaining 150 on applicatien 
by the parents. The Marshside Schoo! 
was opened in May. ‘There is no reason 
to suppose that the School Attendance 
Committee are in default. 


RELIGIOUS MEETINGS 

IN POLICE BARRACKS (IRELAND). 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): On behalf of the hon. Member for 
East Tyrone (Mr. P. C. Doocay), I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 
aware that the Salvation Army is allowed 
to hold religious meetings in the police 
barracks at Rock, county Tyrone ; and 
(2) whether he will take steps to have 
this proceeding stopped ? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): There is no foundation 
whatever for the allegation in the first 
paragraph of this Question. 


TOWN CLERK (BANGOR, IRELAND). 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1) can he state on what dates 
the town clerk of Bangor was absent 
from his duties owing to ill-health ; (2) 
what meetings of the Commissioners was 
he unable to attend from the same cause ; 
(3) who wrote up the minutes and other- 
wise discharged the duties in his absence ; 


{COMMONS} 





and (4) can it be stated when the Town 
Mr. J. Carvell Williams. 
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Commissioners’ accounts for 1896 will be 
ready for audit? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
no information regarding the first, second 
and third paragraphs; and, as to the 
concluding paragraph, I have nothing to 
add to my reply to the hon. Member’s 
previous Question of the 5th instant on 
the subject. 


GRANGEGORMAN FEMALE CONVICT 
PRISON. 

Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, Col- 
lege Green): I beg to ask the Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) 
whether he is aware that no Catholic 
Chaplain has been appointed to the 
Grangegorman female convict prison 
since 1883, whereas a Protestant chaplain 
was appointed at a salary of £40 a year 
to minister to nine Protestant convicts, 
the number of Catholics in that year 
being 89, and that now the number of 
Protestant convicts is only three, while 
that of the Catholics is 30 ; (2) whether he 
is aware that the Catholic chaplain of the 
Grangegorman local prison has, since 
1883, been required to serve the female 
convicts in the convict prison without 
remuneration ; (3) whether he will state 
under what Statute the Catholic chaplain 
is required to perform the duties of 
chaplain in the female convict prison ; 
(4) whether he will undertake to remu- 
nerate the Catholic chaplain of Grange- 
gorman local prison for his services to 
the Catholic convicts in the female con- 
vict prison since 1883 ; and, (5) whether 
will appoint a Catholic chaplain at an 
adequate salary for the special purpose of 
ministering to the Catholic female con- 
victs. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
figures mentioned in the Question as to 
the religious denominations of convicts 
at Grangegorman in 1883 and at present 
are correctly stated. When in 1883 the 
prison at Grangegorman, which, until 
that year, had been a local prison for 
both sexes, was constituted a convict 
and local prison for one sex only, 
the Protestant and Roman Catholic 
chaplains were required, pursuant to the 
provisions of the Prisons Act 1877, to 
minister to the female convicts in lieu 
of the male prisoners to whom they had 
previously ministered. Neither of them 
received a formal separate appointment 
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to the convict prison. The salary of the | recover the stolen money. The 
Protestant chaplain was increased from! murderers were subsequently arrested, 
££0 to £120 per annum, and the salary tried, and condemned to _ death, 


of £200 paid to the Roman Catholic and the sentences were referred to 
chaplain was continued, that being re-| the Court of Cassation at Constanti- 
garded as the maximum rate. This nople for confirmation. Her Majesty's 
latter salary was made up, prior to 1883,' Ambassador had instructed the legal 
of two separate salaries of £100 a year, adviser to Her Majesty’s Embassy to 
for attendance on male and female watch the case, but he has not yet 
prisoners respectively. It is not correct reported that it has come on for trial. 


to say that since 1883 the Roman | A further representation to the Porte 











Catholic chaplain had been required | 
to minister to the female convicts 
without remuneration, inasmuch as when | 
the male prisoners were transferred from 
Grangegorman the same remuneration 
was continued to the Roman Catholic 
chaplain for his attendance on female 
convicts. This gentleman has no claim) 
for extra remuneration as suggested’ in 
the fourth paragraph. His case has 
been repeatedly considered by successive 
Governments, who have decided that he 
is adequately remunerated by the salary 
of £200 for the discharge of his duties. 


MURDER OF ARMENIAN RELIEF 
AGENT. 
Mr. F. 8. STEVENSON (Suffolk, | 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary | 
of State of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the Porte has refunded the sum 
of £500 robbed from the late Yussuf | 
Yunan, the local agent of the Armenian 
Relief Committee at Sert ; whether the 
Governor or Public Prosecutor of that 
district have yet been removed from 
office ; and what steps have been taken 
by Her Majesty’s Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, either alone or in conjunction 
with the representatives of the Powers, | 
to secure the punishment of the) 
murderers of Yussuf Yunan and an/| 
adequate pension or compassionate allow- 
ance for the relatives of the deceased 
who were dependent upon him for their | 
support ? | 
*THe UNDER SECRETARY oF} 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS) 
(Mr. G. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : | 
On the 11th of March, immediately on 
the receipt of the news of the murder of | 
Yussuf Yunan, Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador at Constantinople urged the 
Porte to take stringent measures in the 
matter, and instructed Her Majesty’s 


‘and whether 
jany steps to 


was made by Her Majesty’s Ambassador 
on the subject of the stolen money, of 
which only about £20 had been recovered 
by the 13th of May. His Excellency 
has now forwarded a telegram from Her 
Majesty’s Vice Consul at Bitlis, dated 
the 9th instant, stating that orders had 
been issued by the Porte to the Vali of 
Bitlis for the recovery of the money 
from the murderers, in default of which 
their property was to be sold to make 
up the amount. These orders were 
duly transmitted by the Vali to the 
Mutessarif of Sairt. We have never 
heard anything as to the complicity of 
the Governor or Public Prosecutor. 


SALE OF REVOLVERS. 
Caprain JESSEL (St. Pancras, 8.) : I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if his attention has 
been called to the evidence of the police 


‘as to the discharge of revolvers in the 
‘streets, at the trial of George Robson 
(aged 17 years), at the Central Criminal 


Court, for the manslaughter of Margaret 
Smith (aged 11 years), in Clerkenwell ; 
it is intended to take 
regulate the sale of 
revolvers ? 
Mr. JESSE COLLINGS : The atten- 
tion of the Secretary of State has been 


called to this case, and he is fully alive 
‘to the importance of the matter. 


The 
House will remember that legislation on 
the subject has already been attempted. 


RAGLAN BARRACKS, DEVONPORT. 

Captain NORTON : I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether, in reference to the recent out- 
break of diphtheria at Devonport, by 
which two lives were lost, any sanitary 
recommendations had been made, and, if 


so, how far back, by the Army Medical 
Vice Consul at Bitlis to press the local | 
authorities to arrest the murderers and |ing defects in the drainage of the Raglan 


Department or Royal Engineers respect- 
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Barracks ; and, if recommendations were 
made, what were the circumstances that 
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| requesting the Watch Committee to in- 
[struct the Head Constable to report to 


prevented the War Office from carrying| the Justices at the General Annual 


them out? 


Mr. BRODRICK: In April 1896, 
the medical officer at Devonport reported 
that the drains of the Raglan Barracks 
were in an unsatisfactory state. Inquiry 
was made with the result that the 
general officer commanding submitted a 
comprehensive scheme involving a large 
cost. This had to be examined before 
the work could be undertaken. Money 
is taken in this year’s Estimates, and 
every effort will be made to press on the 
work as quickly as possible. 


ARMY REGULATIONS (INDIA). 


Captain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for India if 
he can explain how it is that the exami- 


nation which an ordinary Indian regi- | 


mental officer has to pass before he is 
eligible to become a squadron or wing 
commander in his regiment is, according 


to the Indian Regulations, a sufficient | 
qualification for employment on the Staff, | 


| Licensing Meeting 1897, any case in 
| which, after written warning, a licensee 
| persists in serving children, apparently 
-under the age of 13, with liquor for 
consumption off the premises, or in offer- 


‘ing such children sweets, toys, or other 
| gifts as inducements to visit the licensed 
_ premises, with the result that these ob- 
jectionable practices have already ceased 
to a very large extent in that city ; that 
the Justices of Bootle and Birkenhead 
| have passed similar resolutions ; as also 
|the Standing Joint Committee of the 
| County of Durham ; and, whether the 
|Home Office can recommend similar 
action in the rest of the country ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: The Secre- 
| tary of State has no information as to 
the action of the Justices and Joint Com- 
mittee in the question referred to. The 
matter is, of course, one which is entirely 
in the discretion of local authorities, and 
in which therefore he can hardly inter- 
fere ; but he thinks the example set by 
the Justices and Joint Committee is well 
worthy of being followed. 


while under the Queen’s Regulations | 


such a qualification does not suftice ; and 
whether it is the case that, in consequence 


of the regulations prevailing in India, | 


the names of no fewer than 200 officers 
in the Punjab Command alone are now 


registered for appointment to the post of | 


Deputy Assistants Adjutant General 4 


Tur SECRETARY OF STATE ror, 


INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing) : The examination which 
an officer has to pass before he is eligible 
for a wing or squadron command is that 
required of a captain for promotion to 
the rank of major, and this is considered 
in India a sufficient qualification for 
certain Staff appointments; I have no 
information as to the statement in the 
last part of the hon. Member’s Question. 


SUPPLY OF INTOXICANTS TO 
CHILDREN. 


Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Uni- 
versity) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
fact that the Justices of the City of 
Liverpool passed, last year, a resolution 


Captain Norton. 


POSTAL ORDERS. 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether, under the General Postal Regu- 
lations, the officials of local post offices 
are compelled to sell and exchange postal 
orders during the hours in which such 
offices are open for money order business 
on week days; will he explain why, in 
such large towns in Scotland as Dundee 
and Perth, postal order business is entirely 
suspended at the sub-post offices, and is 
limited to a short period in the afternoon 
at the general post office of those towns 
on public holidays, and even on local 
holidays such as trades’ holidays, or, as 
in Perth, on holidays proclaimed by the 
town authorities; whether such breach 
of the General Postal Regulations is 
allowed in England ; and whether the 
Postmaster General can arrange that 
| postal order business in Scotland will be 
conducted in local post offices during the 
'same business hours which obtain in 
| England ? 
| Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
‘eel (Mr. R. W. Hansury): The 
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general Regulations of the Department 
do provide for the sale and exchange of 
postal orders during the hours within 
which money order business is transacted 
on week-days. But, in 1888, special 
rules were laid down by the then Post- 
master General prescribing the particular 
duties which were to be transacted at 
post offices in Scotland on the occasion of 
public holidays. And in accordance 
with these rules, postal and money order 
business is suspended on the recognised 
holidays at Dundee and Perth and other 
Scottish towns. Few or no complaints 
appear to have been received from any 
parts of Scotland in reference to these 
rules, which, it is believed on the contrary, 
are in conformity with Scottish opinion ; 
and in default of such complaints, the 
Postmaster General does not propose to 
disturb arrangements made by his pre- 
decessor, and apparently acquiesced in 
by the people of Scotland. 


RURAL POSTMEN (IRELAND). 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that John Gavin, a 
rural postman, Tipperary, has complained 
to his superior of overwork, having to 
walk eight hours per day serving his 
district with two deliveries, and twice 
memorialised the Department, asking to 
be relieved of some of this excessive duty ; 
and whether any relief will be given 
him ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is informed that the postman 
referred to does not walk eight hours a 
day, nor make two deliveries. His 
duties extend over not quite seven hours 
a day, and he is engaged in actual walk- 
ing for about six hours a day. He has 
twice asked to be relieyed of some of his 
work, but his request was not granted, 
as his duties do not exceed those per- 
formed by other established postmen. 
It is not proposed to give him relief, but 
his wages which were formerly 14s. a 
week, rising annually by ls. to 18s. a 
week, have recently been raised, and he 
is now on the scale of 16s. to 20s. a week, 
his annual increment being 1s. 6d. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury as 
representing the Postmaster - General 
whether he is aware that John M‘Donnell, 
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rural postman, Killinardrish, county 
Cork, had his route considerably extended 
nine years ago, and was obliged to pur- 
chase a bicycle a year ago in order to 
get over his route in time to meet the 
requirements of the service; will he 
explain why M‘Donnell has neither 
received extra pay for the extra work, 
nor the usual allowance of 4s. per week 
for providing himself with the bicycle ; 
and whether he will see that some com- 
pensation is given him ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The work of the 
rural postman referred to was reduced in 
1888, and his wages were at that time 
fixed at 12s. a week. His walk has 
since been slightly extended, but his 
wages were increased in 1891 to 13s. a 
week rising by annual increments of ls. 
to 17s. a week. His present walk is 
short for a man receiving such wages, 
being only 11 miles a day on week days 
and 133 miles on alternate Sundays. 
There is no need for a cycle on the post, 
but the postman some little time ago 
applied for and received permission to 
use a cycle for his own convenience. In 
such cases no allowance is made by the 
Department. 


POONA OUTRAGES. 

Sir M. BHOWNAGGREE (Bethnal 
Green,'N.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India (1) if he is aware that 
in the last two years an annual celebra- 
tion to stir up disaffection against 
England among the natives of India has 
been set on foot under the designation 
of the Shivajee Accession ceremony ; (2) 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the fact that on 12th, 13th, and 14th of 
last month such celebration took place on 
a large scale in Poona, when one Professor 
Paranjpe delivered a discourse, the sub- 
stance of which was, that in discontent 
lies the root of prosperity, and content- 
ment kills prosperity ; also, that on the 
same occasion a man named Jinsiwale 
stated that Shivajee’s ruling passion was 
a terrible disgust at the humiliation 
of his country and religion by aliens, 
that is, the British; and added 
that he did not see why the saying of 
the revolutionists in France, that they 
were not murdering men but simply 
removing the thorns in their way, should 
not be made applicable to the Deccan, of 
which Poona is the capital ; (3) whether 
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he is aware that Gungadhur Tilak, the 
editor of the Mahratta and Kesari news- 
papers, presided at the celebration and 
made a speech, in which he counselled 
the murder of Europeans, and that the 
malachchas, that is, the British, had no 
charter from God to rule India ; (4) and, 
whether any steps have been taken by 
the Local Authorities to stop such 
systematic training of large numbers of 
people and students, and the incitement 
of them to such actions as led to the 
assassination of Mr. Rand and Lieutenant 
Ayerst within a week of the last Shivajee 
celebration ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : T am 
aware that an annual festival has recently 
been established in commemoration of 
Shivajee. I have seen a newspaper 
report of certain speeches made at the 
festival which took place last month, and 
it supports the description given in the 
second and third paragraphs of the 
Question. The question as to the connec- 
tion between public incitements to 
violence and crime is occupying the 
attention both of the Government of 
India and of the Government of Bombay, 
but I am not prepared at present to make 
any further statement on the subject 
“ Hear, hear !” 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether he can now 
state what inquiry was made at the time 
into the detailed allegations of oppression 
contained in the Poona memorial of the 
10th of May regarding plague adminis- 
tration, and what reply was given to the 
memorialists ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: In 
reply to an inquiry which I addressed to 
the Governor of Bombay, I am informed 
that on the receipt of this memorial 
Mr. Rand was desired to report upon 
the allegations which it contained, and 
that the reply of the Government was 
postponed until his report should be 
received. The report was, however, still 
incomplete at the time of his murder, 
and consequently no reply has yet been 
given. I should point out that the 
memorial was not sent to the Governor 
until the special plague duties had 
ceased. There was no ground for con- 
sidering the possibility of a change of 
system. Iam further informed that all 
complaints made to Government officers 
during plague operations were inquired 


Sir M. Bhownaggree. 


Colquhoun 
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into, and any matters including general 
allegations were subject to Lord Sand- 
hurst’s own personal inquiry. 


LABOURERS’ COTTAGES (IRELAND), 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN : I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that a labourer named Thomas 
May has complained that a labourer’s 
cottage built for him at Lacken, in the 
Thomastown (county Kilkenny) Union, 
is provided with a piece of land as gar- 
den which is barren; that the engineer 
of the Local Government Board reported 
that its reclamation would cost about 
£8; that the tenant Thomas May is 
still paying a rent of ls. per week for 
this barren land: and that nothing has 
been done by the Board either to reclaim 
it or provide him with a piece of arable 
land instead upon which to grow pro- 
vision for his family ; and, whether he 
will see that this man is provided with a 
proper garden and not charged rent until 
he is so provided. 

*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
question of reclaiming portion of the 
land attached to this cottage was re- 
ported on by the engineer to the Guar- 
dians, not by the Local Government 
Board’s engineer. The rent of ls. a 
week includes the cottage as well as the 
land, and the tenant must have been 
aware of the condition of the latter when 
he signed his agreement with the Guar- 
dians. The question of improving the 
land is one for the consideration of the 
local authority. 


COLQUHOUN MORTIFICATION TRUST. 

CotoneEL DENNY = (Kilmarnock 
Burghs) : I beg to ask the Lord Advocate 
(1) whether he is aware that the Kirk 
Session of Dumbarton are _ trustees 
of a fund known as the “Colquhoun 
Mortification,” the revenue of which 
falls to be divided at the discretion of the 
trustees among such poor persons of the 
name of Colquhoun as may reside in the 
parish of Dumbarton, with power to 
extend the benefit to deserving persons 
of the name of Colquhoun outside the 
parish should the trustees consider it 
right to do so ; (2) whether the Parish 
Council of Dumbarton have, in terms of 
Section 30 of the Local Government 
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(Scotland) Act, 1894, approached the 
Local Government Board for their con- 
sent to the Council being represented on 
the Trust; and (3) whether the Local 
Government Board have refused consent ; 
and, if so, can he say upon what grounds ? 
*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Gra- 
nAM Murray, Buteshire): The answer 
to the first paragraph is in the affirma- 
tive, with the explanation that certain 
adjacent parishes are specified in the 
will. The Local Government Board 
received an application from the Parish 
Council as specified in the second para- 
graph. The Trust falls within the pro- 
visions of Sub-section (4) of the 30th 
Section, and not as the Parish Council 
seemed originally to consider under Sub- 
section (3). In view of the circumstances 
of the case, and the fact that no fault 
was alleged in the management, the 
Local Government Board acting on the 
advice of the Law Officers has not decided 
to allow the Parish Council of Dumbarton 
to appoint additional trustees. 

LONDON, TILBURY, AND SOUTHEND 
RAILWAY COMPANY. 

Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg 
to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade whether he is aware that the 
London and Tilbury Company raised 
their rates for manure, ete., by 15 per 
cent. at the time that every other railway 
company was making reductions in 
charges for agricultural goods; at what 
date they will, as stated by him, return 
to the old rate ; and whether they can 
be made to return to their customers the 
amounts illegally charged in excess for 
the last four years ? 

Tue PRESIDENT or tne BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Ruircuir, 
Croydon): As the hon. and gallant 
Member is awarethe companies undertook 
to revert to the old rates. The Board 
have put pressure upon the companies to 
give effect to this arrangement, but at 
present they have not done so. The 
position is unsatisfactory, and the De- 
partment will request representatives of 
the companies to attend a meeting at the 
Board of Trade and explain matters. 


MANCHESTER POST OFFICE. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he can now give a 
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reply to the memorial of the employés of 
the Manchester Post Office, presented to 
the Postmaster General 11 months ago, 
on 6th August 1896, especially with 
regard to Clauses 1, 4, 5, and 8? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General regrets that so much delay 
should have taken place in formally 
replying to the memorial of the Man- 
chester town postmen. But the 
memorial raised questions of overwork, 
which necessitated careful inquiry, and 
which in many cases has received a 
practical answer in the revision of the 
staff. The Postmaster General is now, 
however, in a position to send a formal 
reply to the various points raised in the 
memorial, and the men may expect to 
receive it through the ordinary official 
channel during the present month. 


INDIAN STAFF CORPS. 

Captain PIRIE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether 
there are at the present time only 30 
officers of the Indian Staff Corps 
who have passed through the Staff 
College, while there are no fewer than 
142 appointments on the Staff of the 
Army headquarters, Army commands, 
and districts ; and, if this be so, whether, 
in view of the necessity to the efficient 
organisation of the Army that Staff 
officers should be experts trained to 
Staff work in the highest school, he will 
take immediate steps to afford facilities 
to a larger number of selected officers 
to attend the courses of the Staff 
College ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : The 
statement in the first part of the hon. 
Member’s Question is correct, but I must 
point out that the whole of the 142 
appointments on the Staff are not 
reserved for officers of the Indian Army, 
half being filled from the British service. 
The question of increasing the number 
of officers of the Indian Army at the 
Staff College has been under considera- 
tion, but there are considerable difficulties 
in the way. 

Captain PIRIE: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether he is 
aware that considerable dissatisfaction 
exists among the Staff Officers in India 
at the want of a body of properly trained 
staff clerks, these posts being at present 
filled by men who are units of the 
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garrisons, possessing no special qualifica- 
tions, and merely detailed temporarily 
for these duties ; and whether, considering 
the great increase in work thrown upon 
the staff by the division of the Indian 
Army into four Commands, he can 
devise new regulations calculated, by the 
offer of improved conditions and _ pro- 
spects, to create and maintain a larger 
class of adequately trained men to fill 
these posts in future ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : The 
question has been under the consideration 
of the Government of India and of the 
Secretary of State in Council. There are 
financial and other difficulties in the way 
of introducing an establishment of staff 
clerks for service in India, but the matter 
will not be lost sight of. 


Auxiliary Letter Carrier 


LETTER DELIVERY (RAMSGATE). 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 
terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether, when a letter 
duly and properly stamped is undelivered 
through any cause, it is returned to the 
sender, and a fine of 2d.is imposed ; under 
what authority is the fine imposed ; 
whether he is aware that a letter ad- 
dressed by a firm in Ramsgate on the 
22nd June was duly stamped and posted ; 
and, on being returned because the 
addressee could not be found, the postman 
demanded 2d. from the senders, which 
was refused ; but that a few day after- 
wards the letter came concealed in a 
returned letter envelope, and the servants 
of the firm paid the fine ; and, will he 
explain why the Department refused to 


repay the fine when the firm demanded | 


its repayment on the ground that it was 
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progress has been made in the arrange- 
ments for the participation of Great 
Britain and the British Colonies in the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900 ; and, whether 
it is proposed shortly to constitute a 
Royal Commission for that object. 

*Mr. CURZON : Arrangements for the 
participation of Great Britain and the 
Colonies were in a forward condition; 
and it had been proposed at an early date 
to constitute a Royal Commission for the 
purpose. But, a report having reached 
Her Majesty’s Government that a material 
reduction is contemplated in the space 
which had been provisionally allotted to 
the British exhibit, inquiries are being 
made in the matter before any further 
steps are taken. 


AUXILIARY LETTER 
(LEEDS). 

Me. T. R. LEUTY (Leeds, E.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
the case of Arthur Whitaker, an auxiliary 
letter carrier at Leeds, who, when doing 
Sunday duty, was induced by promise of 
a staff appointment to leave his ordinary 
weekday employment in 1894 ; and, is he 
aware that Whitaker worked on the staff 
as junior from April, 1894, for about 
two months, and was then put back to 
auxiliary work and told that he could not 
have a staff appointment till he had 
worked that duty for a short time ; if so, 
why he has not been appointed, whilst 
others, who began doing postal work 
since he did, have received staff appoint- 
ments 4 


Mr. HANBURY: A. Whitaker, who 


CARRIER 





obtained by a trick ? 

Mr. HANBURY: A letter such as 
described in the hon. Member’s Question 
would not be liable to a fine on its return 
to the sender. No case corresponding 
exactly to that set forth in the Question 
can be traced to the Post Office, but if 
the hon. Member will give particulars, 
inquiry shall be made and an answer 
given to him. It is desirable that the 
envelope should be sent to the Post 
Office. 

PARIS EXHIBITION. 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE (Exe- 


ter): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs, whether any 


Captain Pirie. 
'} 


after employment by the Department on 
Sundays for about a year, became an 
| auxiliary postman at Leeds in 1894, 
| appears to have been irregularly informed 
by an ofticer who is no longer in the ser- 
'vice, and without the knowledge or 
| sanction of the postmaster of Leeds, that 
he would probably receive an appoint- 
ment as postman, but no actual promise 
was made to him. It is not known 
whether he left private employment as 
stated. It is not the case that Whitaker 
worked on the staff from April, 1894, for 
about two months. But he has, in 
common with other auxiliaries, performed 
full duty as substitute in times of 
pressure. The Postmaster General is not 


| 


| 


| 
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aware that he was told that he could|occurred between British troops and 

not have an established appointment} Bashi-Bazouks in Candia, resulting in 

until he had worked that duty for a/| the deaths of 16 British soldiers ; whether 

short time. Under the existing regula- the conflict originated from the inter- 
| 


tions telegraph messengers over 18 years| vention of the British troops in a 
of age, and auxiliaries who have been! skirmish between Bashi-Bazouks and 


telegraph messengers, have the first claim | Christians ; and, what steps of a punitive 
to vacancies on the class of established | character the Government intend to take 
postmen, and it is only when there are|for the insult by Bashi-Bazouks to the 
no eligible ex-telegraph messengers avail-| British flag and the murder of British 
able that auxiliaries like Whitaker are | soldiers. 
nominated. At the time that Whitaker's) Mr. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
case was under consideration, there were | ask the Under Secretary of State for 
eligible auxiliaries who had been tele- | Foreign Affairs whether he can give the 
graph messengers, and one of these whose | House any information as to the alleged 
service dated from September, 1892, was | conflict between British trcops and 
selected for nomination, | Bashi-Bazouks in Candia ? 
*Mr. CURZON: No confirmation of 
CRETE. \this report has been received by Her 
Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg| Majesty’s Government, and it seems 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for | clear that it is unfounded. 
Foreign Affairs whether the Porte has| Mr. R. WALLACE(Edinburgh, E.) : 
communicated with the Great Powers|I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
proposing to dispatch a Turkish army to} State for Foreign Affairs at what date 
Crete with a view of maintaining order | the leave of the Sultan to occupy Crete 
in that island ; and, if so, what action|and exercise a protectorate there was 
the Powers intend to take in respect to | granted to the Great Powers, and whether 
this proposal, | he will communicate to this House the 
*Mr. CURZON: A proposal from the | correspondence by which this leave was 
Turkish Government in the sense indi-| given. 
cated has been addressed to the Great} *Mr. CURZON: The Sultan’s assent 
Powers. It is understood that the | to the provisional occupation by the 
replies returned by them have been ad-| foreign naval forces of such places in 
verse to such a proceeding, and it does | Crete as the naval commanders might 
not appear that the Turkish Government | think desirable was notified to Her 








have as yet taken any actual steps to| 
carry it out. | 
Mr. MACNEILL: TI beg to ask the| 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign | 
Affairs whether he can state the number | 
of killed and wounded and the damage | 
resulting from the 140 shots which he 
stated, on the authority of the British 
Admiral, were fired by the insurgents in 
Crete on a column of Austrian and 
Italian troops which was marching from 
Candia to a neighbouring town. 
*Mr. CURZON: The whole of the! 
British Admiral’s report on this matter | 
has been communicated to the House. 
He does not state whether any casualties 
resulted from the shots fired by the 
insurgents. 
Mr. MACNEILL: May we conclude | 
then that not one of them was touched ¢ | 
[No answer was given. | 
Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the)! 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign | 
Affairs whether a serious conflict has 
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Majesty’s Ambassador on the 15th of 
February last, and was reported by him 
in a telegram which appears on page 71 
of the last Cretan Blue-book, Turkey 
No. 10, 1897. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would communicate to the House the 
correspondence on the subject ? 

*¥Mr. CURZON said there was no 
correspondence to be communicated. 
The assent of the Sultan was contained 
in the telegram which had already 
appeared in print in the Blue-book. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E ) 
asked whether the leave of the Sultan, ard 
the protectorate implied, was limited to 
certain places, or whether it was a genera! 
protectorate ? 

*Mr. CURZON thought the hon. 
Member had better refer to the Blue- 
book where he would see the actual 
terms of the communication and could 
judge for himself. 


12 
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Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) : 


Is the right hon. Gentleman aware that 
there is apparently a discrepancy 
between Lord Salisbury’s Dispatch 
and his answer? The words of the 
Dispatch are :— 


“The Great Powers have agreed that Crete, 
being placed under their immediate protection, 
shall be considered as neutral territory ; being 
in occupation of the island by leave of the 
Sultan, their decision cannot be overruled by 
the Turkish governors on the places which 
they occupy.” 


I read that language as having a general 
application. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is not asking a Question. 
Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) : 
My Question is whether in the light of 
Lord Salisbury’s language the right hon. 
Gentleman still adheres to his answer ? 
*Mr. CURZON: Yes, Sir; so far as 
I can see there is no inconsistency 
between the two positions ; so far as the 
Powers are concerned, they are in occupa- 
tion of the island. 


places. 


Mr. FLYNN : I beg to ask the Under | 


Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 


(1) whether the Foreign Office have any | 


the truth of the 
an alleged serious 
British troops 
at Candia ; 


as to 
as to 

between 
3azouks 


information 

statement 

conflict 
Jashi - 


Bashi- Bazouks upon the village 


to the Christian villagers. 


*Mr. CURZON : I have already an-| 
swered the first paragraph. With refer- | 
ence to the second paragraph, Colonel | 
Chermside has reported that a party of | 
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refugees to Lord Salisbury, which was 
sent to him last week ? 

*Mr. CURZON: Colonel Chermside 
has reported as follows : Portions of the 
statements made by the refugees at 
Athens are incorrect. Measures for 
security in proportion to the means 
available have been maintained during 
the whole period of the Christians’ 
aggressive action. Open plundering has 
been promptly suppressed, and only 
two cases of robbery have been re- 
cently reported, in which all the thieves 
were arrested and one of them killed. 
Although nocturnal raids are secretly 
organised the majority of them are 
frustrated, and only two of importance 
have occurred. The Christians who 
successfully penned in and repeatedly 
attacked Moslems for months have dis- 
persed for agricultural and other reasons 
/and now clamour for European protec- 
tion. Although the Christians have 
recently decapitated seven armed and 


by Torpedo Boat. 





. } 
Clearly their troops | 
however can only be located in particular | 


and | 
and (2)| 
whether they have received any in-| 
formation respecting the raid made by | 
of | 
Episcopi, in which they endeavoured to | 
drive away the flocks of sheep belonging 


unarmed Moslems, and thrice recently 
fired on European officers far inside the 
old cordon, which was abrogated at their 
written request, their collective attitude 
is now far less aggressive. 

Mr. DILLON, in putting the follow- 
ing question, “To ask the Under 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs whether it 
is proposed to continue the services of 
European troops in Crete, and, if so, with 
what object ?” said that “ services ” should 
be “marches.” [Laughter]. 

*Mr. CURZON: Then I will with- 
draw my Answer, if the hon. Gentleman 
likes to withdraw his Question. 
| Mr. DILLON: My reference was to 
‘the system of marching which provoked 
the conflicts in Crete the other day. 
*Mr. CURZON: I will answer the 
Question on the Paper. There has as yet 
been no question of withdrawing the 








Moslems, many of whom were unarmed, | European troops from Crete, where their 
proceeded on July 7 to the deserted presence, though it cannot altogether 
village of Episcopi, which was tempor-| obviate occasional incidents of disorder, 
arily held by the Christians, and com-| has undoubtedly prevented the far worse 
menced to load a convoy of animals with | excesses and conflicts that must otherwise 
straw. They were driven off by the} have occurred. 

Christians, who are said to have been| Mr. DILLON: I will put down the 
sixteen in number, and they lost four| other Question for Monday. 

killed and six wounded. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether any statement has yet} Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
been received from Colonel Chermside | I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
in reference to the telegram from Cretan | Admiralty whether his attention has 


I sr fAM LAUNCH SUNK BY TORPEDO 
BOAT. 
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been drawn to the fact that on the 25th 
June, the day before the Naval Review, 
a torpedo boat from H.M.S. Edinburgh, 
while being steered by the captain of 
that ship, ran into and sunk a steam 
launch, which was going slowly at the 
time ; also that the torpedo boat came 
round another ship at full speed, was at 
the wrong side, and was warned by a 
whistle from the steam launch, and if 
any inquiry has been held whether at 
the moment of the collision the captain 
was paying attention to the course he 
was steering ; and, will he explain why 
the Admiralty, having agreed to raise 
the launch, have refused to repair or 
refit her or to compensate the owner for 
the heavy loss he has sustained in con- 
sequence of the collision, amounting to 
between £600 and £700. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No papers have yet 
reached the Admiralty, but I have 
ascertained that a Court of Inquiry was 
held to investigate the circumstances 


of the collision between the Edinburgh’s | 


second-class torpedo boat and the steam 
yacht Drone. The Court found that the 
collision was caused by the steam yacht 
improperly starboarding her helm and 
so running across the bows of the 
torpedo boat. The Court called attention 
to the fact that in this steam yacht, 34 
feet in length, the crew consisted of the 
owner and one boy of 18, the owner 
working helm, engines, steam whistle, 
and keeping general look-out, the boy 
apparently sitting aft and doing nothing. 
The Court considered the whole blame 
was attributable to the owner of the 
Drone. This decision was communicated 
to the owner, who accepted it, only 
asking that as a matter of grace his 
yacht might be raised. This has been 
done. A subsequent letter from the 
owner of the Drone, urging reasons for 
considering that the torpedo boat alone 
was the cause of the collision, was 
referred to the President of the Court of 
Inquiry, who, however, found in them 
no cause for altering the decision 
previously arrived at. 


NILE EXPEDITION. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer whether it 
is proposed that any portion of the cost 
of the operations about to be undertaken 
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in the Soudan shall be borne by the tax- 
payers of this Country; and, if so, 
whether he proposes to submit a Supple- 
mentary estimate during the present 
Session. 

Tue CHANCELLOR OF THE EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micnarn Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol, W.) : No, Sir. 


ATROCITIES IN EPIRUS (ALLEGED). 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Government have 
received any information as to the 
alleged atrocities committed by the 
Turkish troops in Epirus ; and whether 
they have taken any steps to inquire as 
to the truth of the allegations made. 
*Mr. CURZON: A report of alleged 
serious outrages by the Turkish troops 
during the late war in the districts of 
Prevesa and Philippiades was communi- 
cated to Her Majesty’s Consul General 
at Salonica by the British Consular 
Agent at Janina on the 25th ultimo. 
The Consular Corps at Janina addressed 
a collective note to the Vali, calling his 
serious attention to the matter, and men- 
tioning the incidents alleged to have oc- 
curred. The British Vice Consul at 
Prevesa has been instructed to inquire 
and report respecting the alleged out- 
rages, but his reply has not yet been 
received. 


IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Masor JAMESON (Clare, W.): I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury as 
representing the Postmaster General if 
he is aware that no letters from Burren, 
Ballyvaughan, and the Galway aistrict 
are delivered in Ennis until mid-day, and 
that there is no postal delivery from these 
places to Ennis on Sunday ; whether he 
is aware that letters from these places to 
Ennis are carried by mail car from 
Oranmore, and do not arrive in Ennis 
until 7.30 a.m ; and whether he is pre- 
pared to arrange a proper and efficient 
postal service for that district ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has caused inquiry to be made 
as to the postal service between the 
Galway district and Ennis, but there 
has not been time to complete the 
enquiry so as to give a full answer to 
the hon. Member to-day. He shall be 


answered as soon as possible, 
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Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, the reason 
why a letter should take about 20 hours 
from the time of collection in Dublin to 
its delivery in Bristol ; and whether there 
is any reason why the departure from 
Crewe to Cardiff and Bristol of one of 
the three trains leaving Crewe at 1.20a.m., 
1.30 a.m., and 1.40 a.m., should not be 
deferred until after the arrival of the 
night Irish mail from Dublin at 2.45 a.m. 
so as to remedy this state of things. 


Mr. HANBURY: Dublin _ letters 
posted in the evening are delivered in 
Bristol by the delivery commencing at 
1.30 p.m. The letters are sent via Bir- 
mingham, where they arrive at 4.50 a.m., 
and go on thence by the first available 
train, viz. that at 6.35 a.m., which is 
due at Bristol at 11.37 am. The ques- 
tion of establishing a train from Birming- 
ham at about 50 am. has more than 
once been considered, but the large cost 
relatively to the correspondence has 
hitherto prevented the adoption of such 
a course. The matter as affecting not 
Bristol only, but other towns, is being 
looked into, and if any improvement 
can be effected at a cost which the cir- 
cumstances warrant, the Postmaster 
General will be glad to meet the wishes 
that have been expressed. As regards 
the suggestion that one of the trains 
leaving Crewe in the early morning 
should be detained until after the arrival 
of the night mail from Dublin at 2.45 a.m., 
the Postmaster General fears it is not 
feasible, as the detention of any one of 
the trains in question would lead not only 
to the loss of passenger connections, but 
to the delay of the English mails over a 
large area. 


Mr. J. H. PARNELL (Meath, 8.) : T 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that the English 
mail which arrives in Dublin early in the 
afternoon is not delivered in county 
Meath, an adjoining county, till the 
next morning, though there is convenient 
train service every evening ; whether he 


is also aware that the morning mail which 
arrives in Drogheda at 6.45 a.m. is left 
there till 10 a.m., and is not delivered in 
Navan till 11 o’clock and Kells till noon; 
and whether he will see that the postal 
service is made more efficient ? 
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Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the’! 
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Mr. HANBURY : Owing to the short 
notice given by the hon. Member, the 
Postmaster General is unable to do more 
than state that inquiry shall be made as 
to the arrangements for the delivery of 
the English mail at the places referred 
to. The result shall be communicated to 
the hon. Member. 


LAND TAX. 

Mr. CHARLES BILL (Staffordshire, 
Leek): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether there is any 
reason why the demand notes and receipts 
for Jand tax should not state the amount 
of the assessment and the poundage as 
is done in the case of income tax ; and, 
if not, whether he will give orders that 


such information should always be 
supplied ? 
Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 


CHEQUER: T have no objection to 
giving instructions that space may be 
provided in the demand notes for in- 
serting the information desired by the 
hon. Member; but I must point out 
that there is no statutory obligation on 
the local collector to insert these particu- 
lars in the case of land tax. 


POSTAGE (BULUWAYO TO ENGLAND). 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : T beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether he is aware that the postage of 
letters from Buluwayo to England is 
sixpence on each letter ; and whether he 
will make an effort to get the charge 
reduced ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir; the 
Postmaster General is aware that a 
of sixpence the half-ounce is 
charged on letters from Buluwayo for 
this country ; but he does not control 
the post o'tice of Rhodesia, which not 
being a member of the Postal Union, is 
entitled to fix its own rates of postage 
without limit ; and he can only presume 
that the local circumstances do not at 
present admit of a lower rate than six- 
pence on letters for this country. 


post age 


TELEGRAMS (PORTERAGE). 
Mr. HENNIKER HEATON : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
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whether he is aware that telegrams are | 
now delivered free of porterage if within | 
three miles of the telegraph office, but if | 
the residence of the addressee is over | 
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which he reported to be value for £5,400, 
but the Land Commission refused after 
inspection to advance more than £3,000 ; 
(2) whether he is aware that subse- 


Land Commission. 


three miles then a charge is made of 5d.; quently, on condition that the tenant 


a mile from the telegraph oftice door, so 
that a person living three miles and a 
quarter will have to pay ls. porterage | 
for the telegram; whether, under the| 


found £1,000, they agreed to lend 
| £4, 000 ; and ‘that, as the tenant was 
| unable to raise the £1,000, the sale in 
the Land Judges Court fell through, 


old regulations, the charge for porterage | upon which the Land Commission wrote 


was only made ‘from the boundary of free | 
as the Chan-! stating that no appeal lies from this 


delivery ; and, whether, 
cellor of the Exchequer ‘announced that | 
all persons living within the three-mile | 
radius sha!l have their telegrams free, 


he can see his way to charging 3d. a mile | 


for every mile beyond three miles, that 
is the bourdary of free delivery; if not, 
whether he will permit persons living 


slightly beyond the three-mile radius to | 
have their telegrams brought by their | 


own servants or messengers from the 
boundary of the three-mile radius ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The hon. Member | 
correctly describes the present rule. 


Under the old regulations the charge for 
porterage beyond three miles 


office when the delivery was effected by 
horse messenger. 
foot or cycle messenger was employed 


that the charge was made from the) 
boundary of the free delivery. There 


has already been a liberal extension of 
the area of free delivery, and before any 
further extension can be 
direction indicated by the hon. Member 


it will be necessary to see what is the | 


effect upon the 
already made. 


revenue of the changes 
Telegrams have hitherto 
sometimes been delivered at a house on 
the way to save porterage ; and the Post- 
master General would be prepared to 
consider any further cases in which such 
an arrangement might conveniently be 
adopted. Probably this would meet the 


cases indicated in the latter part of the | 


hon. Member’s Question. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 

Mr. P. FFRENCH (Wexford, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
his attention has been drawn to the 
matter of Murphy’s estate, county Wex- 
ford, where the Land Judge sent a special 
valuer to visit the holding of Mr. Walker, 


was | 
reckoned from the terminal telegraph | 


It was only when a) 


made in the| 


to the tenant’s solicitor on 2nd July, 


‘decision, although it was that of a single 
| Commissioner and not of the full court ; 


,and (3) whether, seeing that Judge Ross 


has frequently complained of the action 
of the Purchase Department in the 


|matter of advances to tenants, he will 


take steps to make the law on the subject 
clear ? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 


\application made in this case was that 
| the 


Land Commission should buy the 
holding referred to for the purpose of 
_re-selling it to Mr. Walker at the price 
of £5,000. The Commissioners in re- 
fusing in the first instance to advance 
more than £53,000, named the amount 
specified in Section 2 of the Land Act of 
1888, which limits the amount of an 
advance to one tenant to a sum not ex- 
ceeding £3,000, unless it is éxpedient to 
}advance a larger amount with a view to 
sarrying out other sales on the estate. 
| Subsequently (it having been represented 
to the Commissioners that it was so ex- 
'pedient to make a larger advance), an 
application was made on behalf of Mr. 
Walker for an advance of £4,000, he 
agreeing to pay £1,000 in cash ; but this 
application, with which the Commis- 
sioners were prepared to comply, fell 
through in consequence of the inability 
of Mr. Walker to obtain the sum of 
£1,000. The Commissioner then refused 
to purchase the holding in the Land 
Judge’s Court on the basis of the under- 
as having regard to all the 
|circumstances of the case he did not 
| consider an advance of more than £4,000 
should be made. The decision of the 
Commissioner is not open to appeal in 
As regards the last 
paragraph, the Commissioners alone are 





taking, 


cases such as this. 


responsible for determining the question 
of the security for advances to be made 
by them. 
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METROPOLITAN POLICE. 

Captain NORTON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he can say if, as regards 
the extra pay promised to the members 
of the Metropolitan Police Force in con- 
nection with their services at the late 
Jubilee, it is intended to pay each 
constable according to the actual rate of 
daily pay of which he is in receipt ? 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS: The men 
have already been paid, and of course 
according to the actual rate of their 


daily pay. 


PROCEDURE (SCOTTISH COURTS). 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Lord 
Advocate what will be the terms of 
reference to the proposed Departmental 
Committee on Procedure in the Courts 
in Scotland, when will the Committee 
be appointed, and when will he announce 
the names of the Committee ? 

*THE LORD ADVOCATE: I am not 
as yet in a position to announce the 
terms of reference or the names of the 
Committee. It it not proposed that it 
should sit till autumn. 


BENIN EXPEDITION. 

Captain GREVILLE (Bradford, E.) : | 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the| 
Admiralty whether it is the intention of | 
Her Majesty’s Government to confer a 
medal on those officers and men who took 
part in the recent successful expedition 
to Benin ; and, if so, can he state the 
approximate date of issue ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY : The grant of a medal to the 
officers and men who took part in the 
recent expedition to Benin who have not 
already the African medal has been 
sanctioned by Her Majesty. Those hold- 
ing the medal will receive aclasp. Steps 
are being taken to obtain the lists of 
those who are entitled to receive medals 
or clasps, and the issue will take place 
probably in three months’ time. 


ALDERSHOT REVIEW. 

Mr. R. PIERPOINT (Warrington) : I 
beg to ask the Attorney General whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that railway tickets were issued to 
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Members by the War Office for convey- 
ance to and from Aldershot on the 
occasion of the Jubilee Review without 
there having been printed or written 
thereon the fare chargeable for the 
journey ; and whether the War Office or 
the railway company is liable under 52 
and 53 Vic. c. 57, s. 6. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): I 
am informed that the tickets in question 
were issued under special arrangements 
with the War Office at less than the 
ordinary fares, and under Clause 3 of 
the Order of the Board of Trade of 1890, 
there was no obligation on the part of 
the company to print the fare on the 
tickets, and they are not liable to any 
penalty. 


WELSH-SPEAKING WITNESSES. 
Mr. DAVID THOMAS (Merthyr 
Tydvil): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury if, in view of the strong 
feeling existing in Wales that Welsh- 
speaking witnesses should be permitted 
to give evidence in their native courts of 
law, he will give facilities for the discus- 
sion on an early day of the resolution 
standing in the Order Book in reference 
to the action of Mr. Justice Ridley at 
the Beaumaris Assizes on 8th June last ! 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 

E.) : There is no desire unduly to restrain 
the use of the Welsh language in the 
courts of law. I am informed that what 
happened on the occasion referred to in 
the Question was that a dispute arose 
between the interpreter and the counsel 
as to what a certain witness had said in 
Welsh, whereupon the witness himself 
proposed in English to explain. [Zaugh- 
ter.| I do not know that under those 
circumstances it is necessary to have a 
full-dress discussion on the subject. 


ST. MARGARET’S AND ST. JOHN’S 
PARISHES (WESTMINSTER). 

Mr. WHITMORE (Chelsea): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
(1) whether he can state what decision 
has been arrived at by the Committee of 
the Privy Council with regard to the 
petition for a municipal Charter of 
Incorporation, presented to it by inhabit- 
ants of the united parishes of St. Margaret 
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and St. John, Westminster ; and if the | give a day for the discussion of reports of 
Committee has decided that it is unable | Select Committees ; nor, if I am to state 
togrant such a charter ; (2) and whether,| my whole mind, do I think any useful 
with a view to legislation to enhance the | public purpose would be served by a 
dignity and to increase the powers of the general Debate on the Report of theSouth 
local authorities in London Her Majesty’s Africa Committee. [J/inisterial cheers 
Government will consider the advisability and Opposition ironical laughter. ] 
of appointing a Boundary Commission to| Mr. STANHOPE: In consequence of 
inquire and report what charges should be | the reply of the right hon. Gentleman, I 
made in its areas of local adminstration ? beg to give notice that I will take other 
Tue FIRST LORD oF _ THE means, when the Report and evidence of 
TREASURY: In answer to the first the Committee are in our hands, to raise 
paragraph of the Question I am advised this question. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
that there is no legal power to transfer | 
to any municipality created by charter | 
within the area of London the right to/| 
perform municipal duties. With regard) Sal cal =— Nis ah 
is the second croasinal it seems to the. VT, SS eee 
Government premature to appoint a| Mr. T. W. RUSSELL (Tyrone, 8.) 
Boundary Commission until they have brought up a report from the Select 
obtained, or are in process of obtaining, Committee on Money Lending. 
statutory powers which they do not at 
present possess. The subject is one to| THe Crierk (Sir Recratp Pat- 
which the Government are devoting their GRAVE) read the report, which was as 
earnest attention ; and the general policy follows :— 
indicated by my hon. Friend’s Question 
is one that has their entire sympathy. 
[ Hear, hear! ”] 


Poona Outrages (Privilege). 





“The Select Committee on Money-lending 
report that John Kirkwood, a witness sum- 
moned to attend the Committee, had refused 
to answer questions addressed to him by the 
| Committee.” 


LANDED PROPERTY (IRELAND). | , — 

a DAV INE, Tg tm th, BTW, RUSSELL, who. wa 
First Lord of the Treasury whether the Me rs “0 Kirkwood de ier de this 
Government are contemplating a scheme | 7, a : ss ) 

2 House to-morrow at Three o'clock. 


of relief for Irish landlords by means of 74; .- : : : 
loans of State money at 3 Be cent. for os cries of “ And Hawksley, 


the liquidation of mortgages on landed 
property in Ireland ; and, if so, when} 
will this scheme be submitted to the| 
House for discussion. 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA-| 
SURY: As I intimated in answer to a| 
Question put tome by some hon. Repre- | 


POONA OUTRAGES (PRIVILEGE). 
sentatives from Wales, the Government| 472, MACNEILL said he desired most 
do not entertain the policy with which | 


Motion agreed to. 





| res lirect the attenti f a 
they are credited by the right hen. respectfully to direc e attention of Mr 


Gentleman. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMMITTEE. 

Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE(Burnley): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether, having regard to the im- 
portance of the issues involved, he will 
give an early day for the consideration 
of the Report of the Select Committee 
on British South Africa ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I do not think it is usual to 





| Speaker to what he conceived to be an 


abuse of the Notice Paper of the House, 
and of the privilege of asking questions. 
'On July 13 notice was given that the 
following Question would be asked to-day. 
It was a question affecting private char- 
acter and making personal charges, and 
it had not been asked :— 


“Sir Mancherjee Bhownaggree: To ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention has been drawn to the fact that a 
native paper of Bombay, called the Gujarati, has 
in its issue of the 13th ult., in writing on the 
sanitary measures under consideration for the 
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protection of the British Army, described the 
same in English as the Government traffic in 
women and in the vernacular as_ the 
Government brothel system; also that the 
same journal stated with reference to the statue 
of Her Majesty which the people of Lahore had 
decided to erect in commemoration of the Dia- 
mond Jubilee, that the high State Officers had 
carried this proposal with the help of guns and 
bayonets ; and whether the authorities in India 
had taken any, and if so what, steps to bring 
this journal to trial and to stop the continual 
efforts made by it to incite the native popula- 
tion against British rule ?” 


Business of 


The Rule, as he understood it, was dis- 
tinct that when a personal accusation 
was embodied in a Question on the Notice 
Paper, and got an extensive circulation 
through that agency, that Question ought 
not to be withdrawn, but the hon. Gentle- 
man who put it on the Paper should have 
the courage to ask it. _[ Hear, hear ! ”] 
*Mr. SPEAKER : I do not see that the 
observations of the hon. Gentleman raise 
any question of order or privilege. The 
Question which the hon. Member has just 
read is not one which casts any reflection 
on the personal character of any in- 
dividual. It is an attack on the policy 
of the Indian Government by an Indian 
newspaper, and the hon. Member who 
put the Question down was equally 
entitled to take it off, and he has taken 
it off. 
desires to have the Question answered, 
of course he is at liberty to put it down 
himself on the Notice Paper. [ Laughter.] 
Sire M. BHOWNAGGREE, as a 
matter of personal explanation, said that 
as the hon. Gentleman opposite had 
charged him, impliedly if not explicitly, 
with not having the courage to put the 
Question which appeared on the Notice 
Paper, he wished to state why he did not 
do so. It would that the 
Question which he put ended with almost 
the same inquiry as that he did not put, 
and therefore he did not think it 
necessary to occupy the time of the 
Secretary of State for India or 
House by putting the second Question, 
the withdrawal] of which the hon. Gentle. 
man, without any adequate justification, 
had objected to. That was the reason, and 
the only reason, why he withdrew the 
Question. 


Tf the hon. Member, however, 


be seen 


the 
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BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sim CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) asked the Leader of the 
House (1) when he proposed to take the 
Military Manceuvres Bill, and (2) whether 
there were any more Government Bills 
yet to be introduced? 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY moved :— 


“That, for the remainder of the Session, 
Government business be not interrupted under 
the provisions of any Standing Order regulat- 
ing the sittings of the House, and may be 
entered upon at any hour though opposed; 
and that at the conclusion of Government busi- 
ness each day Mr. Speaker do adjourn the 
House without question put.” 


The right hon. Gentleman said :—I can- 
not give an answer to the first ques 
tion of the right hon. Baronet. I 
cannot say on what day the Military 
Manceuvres Bill will be taken, and per- 
haps it will be more convenient to reserve 
any questions until I have made the very 
brief statement which I now propose to 
lay before the House. My Motion asks 
the House to suspend for the remainder 
of the Session the 12 o’clock rule. As 
hon. Members will readily understand, 
I do not make that Motion in the expec- 
tetion that we shall be burdened with 
many sittings of great length—{“ hear, 
hear!” |—but simply because at this 
stage of the Session, and with a view to 
the winding up the Session, it has been 
found convenient by my predecessors for 
many years past to remove the dead wall 
which our rule has put up at 12 o’clock, 
and which sometimes causes business 
which might very well be concluded with- 
out throwing any undue burden on the 
Hcuse in the course of one night to extend 
over several. [“ Hear, hear!”} Now, 
as the sole justification of my asking the 
House to suspend this rule is that we 
may bring the Session to a close, they 
will naturally ask me what Measures I 
hope to pass before that most desirable 
consummation isreached. The “ slaugh- 
ter of the innocents” will in this case 
not be very great, for, as the House 
knows, the controversial and difficult 
Bills are for the most part either dis- 
posed of or are so far advanced that very 
little more requires to be done to enable 
thei to pass all their stages in this 
House. I may perhaps go through the 
Government programme in order. As I 
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understand, my right hon. Friend the! before Grand Committee, and I have 
Minister for Agriculture has to-day an-, some reason to believe that on both 
nounced that he means to bring in a! sides there will be found a desire to pass 
small Bill for the purpose of informing that Bill into law. That observation I 
the country what the views of the Depart- may make with even greater force in re- 
ment and the Government are without gard to the Military Manceuvres Bill. My 
any intention of passing it this Session. right hon. Friend the Under Secretary 
That is a convenient course to pursue in| for War has taken very great trouble to 
regard to certain questions, but it is not throw the Bill, with the general objects 
necessary that I should ask the House of which, I believe, everybody is agreed, 
to deal with this Bill, which avowedly into a form which need raise no opposi- 
is only introduced in order to get it, tion. He informs me that he has reason 
printel and circulated, and with regard | to believe that no opposition of a serious 
to which the House will not be asked to character will be offered to it, and I have 
make any expenditure of public time. every hope that we may get this ques- 
The second class of Bills includes those tion out of the way in the course of the 
large and more controversial Measures Session. Another Bill about which I 
which must be passed before the Session do not venture to speak with the same 
is brought to an end, but which I do not. confidence, but which belongs to the 
think require very much more labour to same general category, is one which has 
be expended upon them within these come down from the House of Lords, the 
walls. These are the Workmen (Com-| Fisheries Bill. That, I have reason to 
persation for Accidents) Bill, Public believe, is demanded by almost all the 
Health (Scotland) Bill, Congested Dis- fishing interests in the country, and I 
tricts (Scotland) Bill, and the Education shculd be very glad to see it passed. I 
(Scotland) Bill, the Foreign Prison-made| have not been able to make myself ac- 
Goods Bill, which is very nearly concluded, | quainted with the views taken in all parts 
the Metropolitan Water Companies} of the House ‘with regard to this Bill, and 
Bill, and the Naval Works Bill. Timagine | it may be that serious opposition will 
nobody will dispute that these Bills be announced in one quarter or another, 
ought to be finished before we separate, | and if that is the case there is, I am 
and Ido not think that in finishing them | afraid, little hope of the Bill becoming 
we shall have to expend very much more} law; but I still entertain better hopes. 
of our time or energy. Then there is a| There remains one Bill, which I cannot 
class of Bills which I may describe as | describe exactly as a departmental Bill, 
small and wholly uncontroversial depart- | and which, perhaps, hardly comes within 
mental Bills. I shall not ask the House, the broad category of the Measures I 
to expend any great portion of its time | have enumerated—that is, the Irish Judi- 
upon them. I believe most of them will | cature Bill. That has not been yet intro- 
go through without much opposition.) duced and will not be till next week. It 
They are a kind of Bill from which, of | would be premature for me to give any 
course, no party derives glory or credit, | account of its provisions, but this I may 
and nobody, I think, desires to stop) say that, from such inquiries as I have 
them, for they are very necessary for the | been able to make, it will be introduced 
smooth conduct of administrative busi-| in a form acceptable to all parties in the 
ness. Outside these small departmental | House. 

Bills, which I think a very few hours will; Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): Of 
dispose of, there are Bills of alarger kind| whom has the right hon. Gentleman 
which I think we ought to get, but about | made inquiries? [Ministerial cries of 
which I do not venture to speak with | “Order! ”] 

the same absolute confidence. They are Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
Bills quite uncontroversial in their cha- | SURY: I could not enter into that ques- 
racter, demanded by both sides, and I| tion across the floor of the House. Of 
think the House would do well to pass} course, if the hon. Gentleman has views 
them into law in the course of the pre-| upon the form which this Bill will take 
sent Session. Two Measures which I} the Chief Secretary or I will be most 
have specially in my mind are the Mili-| glad to consult him upon that or any 
tary Manceuvres Bill and the Land| other matter connected with the conduct 
Transfer Bill. The latter Bill is now of Irish legislation. But as I have reason 
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io hope that this Bill will be agreeable 
to the great profession with which it 
deals, and as the reform is one agree- 
able even to those who will be reformed 
—{laughter |—which is rather unusual— 
I hope it will pass through the House 
without any difficulty. I do not know 
that I have much more to say, except 
with regard to two Measures about which 
I confess I do not entertain quite such 
sanguine hopes. Difficulties have arisen 
with regard to the Post Office Consoli- 
dation Bill. Consolidation Bills, though 
most useful legislative efforts, cannot be 
passed through this House if any serious 
difficulty arises in connection with them. 
Difficulties have arisen in connection with 
the Post Office Consolidation Bill, and I 
am not yet in a position to say whether 
they can be surmounted. If they can, 
and the Bill is passed as non-conten- 
tious, well and good, but it will be im- 
possible for me to ask the House to ex- 
pend any time in dealing with objections 
and difficulties which had better be met 
outside the House than across the floor. 
There remains one other Measure which 
I confess I most earnestly hoped would 
be put on the Statute Book in the course 
of the present Session—I allude_to the 
Criminal Evidence Bill. [“ No!” and 
murmurs.| The principle of that Bill, 
as the House knows, has many times over 
been endorsed both by this House and 
by the House of Lords. It is absolutely 
non-party in its character, and though 
I cannot say even high authorities are 
unanimous upon it—{“ hear, hear! ”|— 
the great preponderance of expert 
opinion is in its favour, and those who 
dissent from its principle belong not to 
one Party more than another. But it 
has come to my knowledge that there is 
little, if any, prospect of carrying that 
Bill through without expenditure of time, 
which after our prolonged labours I do 
not think it would be right to expect of 
the House. Even those who are most in 
favour of the Measure within the House, 
and many legal authorities, chairmen of 
Quarter Sessions, and others outside the 
House who will be affected by it, are of 
opinion that it is not a Measure which 
ought to be hurried through with undue 
haste. That being so, and it being evi- 
dent that the friends of the Bill as well 
as its opponents are desirous of insisting 
upon very full discussion of its details, 
I am with very great reluctance obliged 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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to announce that the Government have 
been forced to abandon the hope of pass- 
ing the Bill through. I trust that this 
much-needed legislation will not be long 
deferred ; but I feel as Leader of the 
House, and therefore responsible for its 
business, that it is quite hopeless again 
to attempt—what has been so often at- 
tempted and so invariably found impos. 
sible—to pass this Measure through the 
House in the interstices of time left by 
mcre controversial Measures. I think 
this general view of the Session will con- 
tent hon. Gentlemen ; and if they share 
the views which I have ventured to ex- 
press we may hope to bring rapidly and 
amicably to a close this Session which, 
by the beginning of August, will have 
extended over quite as long a period as 
the working part of our year ought to 
consist of. I hope that, with the view 
of preventing any undue delay in the 
completion of business, the House will 
grant the additional privileges which I 
ask for in the Motion I have now the 
duty to propose. 

Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): The right hon. Gentle- 
man has expressed a feeling which is 
general in the House, that the time has 
arrived when arrangements should be 
made to bring the Session to a close. 
The Motion with reference to the Twelve 
o’clock Rule has usually been made about 
this time in the Session. The right hon. 
Gentleman has accompanied it with a 
statement of the Measures which he hopes 
to pass. It belongs to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s office and situation to be 
sanguine on this subject ; but he has not 
raised, as far as I know, any very contro- 
versial questions. With reference to the 
first category, I think there is a general 
concurrence that they are Measures which 
ought to be dealt with in the present 
Session. As to the Compensation for 
Accidents Bill, there is one point I will 
press upon the right hon. Gentleman, 
and that is to use his influence to secure 
that the Bill shall be returned from 
another place at the earliest possible 
mcement. That is a Bill in which the 
whole of the House is greatly interested ; 
and an effort should be made to enable 
it to be dealt with before the number 
of Members in attendance has greatly 
diminished. The right hon. Gentleman 
has spoken of certain departmental Bills, 
and as to those there will always be a 
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disposition on the part of the House to 
facilitate their progress. Those are tho 
Bills on which the right hon. Gentleman 
has expressed a confident hope. Then he 
comes to the Measures on which his 
hopes are less confident, and when a 
Gentleman in the position of the First 
Lord of the Treasury is not very confi- 
dent about a Measure, it generally 
happens that it has to be dropped. 
There are two Measures which, speaking 
for myself alone, I should be very glad 
to see passed. The Military Manceuvres 
Bill is one that ought to be passed. 
[Ministerial cheers.| We have not a 
large Army ; but such as we have ought 
to be placed in the most efficient condi- 
tion—[ Ministerial cheers}—and_provi- 
sion ought to be made for the discipline 
and action of that Army. Another Bill 
which, I confess, I am very anxious to 
see passed, is the Land Transfer Bill, 
which will be disposed of by the Stand- 
ing Committee to-morrow. There is only 
one other matter on which we ought to 
have an understanding with the right 
hon. Gentleman, and that is, that, with 
one exception, he does not intend to in. 
troduce any new Bill after this date. 
That undertaking ought to be given, be- 
cause it is impossible to consider new 
Bills properly at this stage of the Ses- 
sion. As to the Twelve o’clock Motion, I 
shall offer it no opposition. 


Mr. DILLON said that the Leader of 
the House had made no allusion to the 
sill for the relief of distress in Ireland 
of which the Chief Secretary had given 
notice. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : It is an indemnity Bill. 


Mr. DILLON said that he was very 
disappointed to hear it, because he thought 
that the Chief Secretary had at last been 
roused to the condition of things in 
North Mayo, which was a disgrace to 
the Irish Government. As to the only 
other Irish Bill which the Government 
were attempting to pass—the Irish Judi- 
cature Bill—the right hon. Gentleman 
said that, from inquiries he had made, 
he believed the Measure would meet 
with acceptance from all quarters of the 
House. He should like to know what 
the provisions of the Bill were, and 
where the right hon. Gentleman made 
his inquiries. His attitude to the Bill 
would largely depend in the manner in 
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which the Government proposed to deal 
with the economies effected by the Bill. 
Throughout the whole of the Session 
there had been no legislation for Ireland. 
The Irish Members were entitled to 
some consideration—[ironical laughter] 
—first, because they attended the House 
unwillingly, and, secondly, because they 
had to come so far. It was hard to send 
Irish Members back after attending the 
House for six months with nothing for 
Treland in the way of legislation. There 
were two matters which he would urge 
upon the First Lord. There was a short 
Bill proposing to give compulsory powers 
to the Congested Districts Board of Ire- 
land. The Bill had been largely ac- 
cepted by the Irish Unionist Members ; 
it would have the support of nine-tenths 
of the Representatives from Ireland ; but 
it had persistently been blocked by one 
English Member. He hoped the Gov- 
ernment would at least give the Irish 
Members this small Bill to take to their 
constituents. He would also appeal 
to the right hon. Gentleman, even 
at this late period of the Session, to 
do something for the cause of Catho- 
lic University Education in Ireland. 
He reminded the House that two. con- 
siderable Irish Bills were introduced by 
the Government in the beginning of the 
Session, and that the Government had 
an Irish policy when the Session began, 
3ut they had since dropped and with- 
drawn these two Bills, obliterating 
Treland out of the programme of the 
Session, There has been an outcry on 
the part of a small section in Ireland 
against the Catholic University proposal, 
but nineteen-twentieths of the population, 
including Unionists and Nationalists, 
were agreed on this question, and if it 
were left to them it could be settled 
peaceably. Why then should not the 
right hon. Gentleman undertake to 
settle this question for Ireland even at 
this late period of the Session? He 
further reminded the Government that 
a very large proportion of the Irish votes 
in Supply had yet to be disposed of, 
including the salary of the Chief 
Secretary, the Constabulary Vote, the 
Law Charges and Criminal Prosecutions 
Vote, which had acquired exceptional 
importance this year in view of the dis- 
graceful series of proceedings on the part 
of the law officers in connection with the 
trial of the brothers Maguire ; the Votes 
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for the Land Commission and the Con- 
gested Districts Board, as well as other 
important Irish Votes. How far did the 
right hon. Gentleman propose to go in 
connection with the Bills down on the 
order paper for that evening ! 

Sm JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) strongly supported what 


Business of 


had been said by the Leader of the) 


Opposition as to the great importance of 
pressing for ward the Military Manceuvres 
Bill. The opinicn of those who had given 
the subject consideration was to the 
effect that the measure was one which 
ought to be passed this year, dealing as 
it did with the safety of the country and 
the efficiency of our forces. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY (Montrose 
Burghs) said that last week he asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, and 
when, he could give a day for the 
discussion of a Motion censuring the 
Commission inquiring into the working 
of the Land Acts. The right hon. 
Gentleman made a suggestion on that 
occasion which he promised to consider 


in consultation with hon. Gentlemen 
from Ireland. ‘This he had done; and 
he understood that the right hon. 


Gentleman’s proposal was this—-+that the 
subject should not come forward in the 
shape of a Motion such as he had put 
on the paper, but that the discussion 
might be raised on the report of the 
Trish Land Commission Vote. This 
proposal, however, threw what was 
undoubtedly one of the most important 
of all the Irish subjects back to a period 
of the Session when 
little chance of effective discussion. The 
right hon, Gentleman had not told the 
House what course the Government 
intended to follow in connection with 
Irish Supply, but he might in this matter 
suggest a compromise. It was the with- 
drawal of his Motion, and that Trish 
Supply should be taken on one of the 
days which wouid be at the disposal of 
the Government—say. on Monday after 
next week—and that the Irish Land 
Commission Vote should be taken on 
one of the days. This arrangement 
would allow of effective discussion of an 
important subject interesting to all 
classes in Ireland. 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR 
‘Donegal, E.) asked whether the House 
was to take it for granted that there 


Mr, Dillon, 
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| would not be included in any depart” 
mental Measures any novel proposal, 
such as any alteration of the existing 
system of advancing public money, or 
any proposals to advance public money 
beyond the area of the United Kingdom. 
Any proposals of that kind should be 
reserved for next Session. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
| Basingstoke) asked the First Lord of the 
Treasury, whether he had forgotten the 
Bill dealing with the Adulteration of 
Food Products, and whether the right 
hon. Gentleman remembered that a large 
deputation waited on the President of 
|the Board of Agriculture asking that a 
| Bill should be brought in. A Committee 
| sat for two years discussing this matter, 
}and there was an unanimous report in 
|favour of a Bill. Many petitions had 
| been presented from all parts of the 
| country in favour of a Bill, and the right 
‘hon. Gentleman no doubt remembered 
| that he had expressed the hope to be able 
| to introduce a Bill and to give it a Second 
Reading. 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington- 
shire) called attention to. the Bill for 
amending the constitution of the Univer- 
sity of London. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) said he was rather alarmed to hear 
the right hon. Gentleman class among 
those Bills which could probably be 
passed the Fisheries Act Amendment 
Sill. Almost all fishermen highly dis- 
approved the measure, and if it were 
pressed it would lead to controversy and 
discussion. He trusted that the right 
hon. Gentleman would not use the method 
of pressure—he would not say of coercion 
—which was in the hands of the Govern- 
ment by the suspension of the 12 o’clock 
rule to force the Bill through. The Bill 
| was down for that evening, and he hoped 
}an assurance would be given that it 
| would not be pressed forward after mid- 
| night. 

Mr. EDWARD STRACHEY (Som- 
erset, 8.) called attention to the last 
portion of the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Motion, which would shut out the Bills, 
good, bad, or indifferent, of private 
Members. ‘There were many Bills of 
private Members of great interest and 
practically non-controverisal, as, for 
example, the Locomotive and Highways 
Bill. Another Bill, interesting to boards 
of guardians, was that which gave power 
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for the supply of calf-lymph ; there was! 
very little objection to that measure. As 
an Amendment he moved after the word 
“day,” to insert the words ‘except 
Wednesdays.” This would give an 
opportunity to private Members on 
Wednesdays to make progress with those 
Bills which were not controversial in 
their character, and which were generally 
approved by both sides of the House. 
Me. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge) thought that in the 
case where Bills had been read a second 
time and passed through Committee, and 
upon which great labour had been 
expended, it was rather hard that a 
Motion like this should abolish the oppor- 
tunity of their being further considered. 
Of course everybody was interested in 
his own Bills. He himself was particu- 
larly interested in the Locomotives on 
Highways Bill—a Bill which had been 
unanimously reported on by a Select 
Committee, which had passed through the 
Standing Committee on Trade, and which 
was backed by Members on both sides of 
the House ; and there were only one or 
two points outstanding, which he thought 
could be easily adjusted in a satisfactory 
manner. He hoped,therefore,that the right 


hon. Gentleman, whether he accepted the | 
Amendment or not, would at all events | 


try to make some exception in favour of 
certain Bills not of a controversial 
character, on which a great deal of 
labour had been expended—labour which 
would be altogether wasted unless the 
course he suggested were taken. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) was 
glad the right hon, Gentlemen had re- 
lied more on what he called Class 3—— 
«*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
question before the House is the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton), refer- 
ring to the Locomotives on Highways 
Bill, said that, unless the Local Govern- 
ment Board were prepared to accept 
some Amendment giving non-county 


boroughs power to make their own bye- | 


laws, the Bill would be strongly opposed. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon Member’s observations do not bear 
on the Amendment before the House. 
Mr. J. SAMUEL: I was only giving 
certain reasons why the Bill would be 
opposed unless the Local Government 
Board were prepared to accept certain 
Amendments. [‘‘ Order !”} 
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Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE (Cam- 
berwell, Duiwich) wished, before the 
right hon. Gentleman replied, and before 
the House divided, to ask whether he 
had considered the Service Franchise Bill? 
The Bill had been read a second time, 
and was down for Committee. It was 
only a one-clause Bill; and it was a 
peculiar Bill in this respect, that, unless 
it were passed at once, over 100,000 
electors would be struck off the roll. It 
was a Bill he quite understood the 
Government would like to take charge 
of. It had passed the House with- 
out division and without opposition, 
and—— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member is entitled to ask the Leader 
of the House to take the Bill into his 
consideration, but he cannot go into its 
merits. 

Sir J. BLUNDELL MAPLE did not 
intend or desire to go into the merits of 
the Bill, only to impress on the Leader 
of the House the importance of the 
measure; and he hoped that if the 
Government could not give facilities 
for its passing this Session, they would 
'promise to take charge of it next 
Session. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said he would defer his general 
reply, as it would not be in order on the 
Amendment. He would not argue the 
| particular form of it, but he thought it 
would be most inconvenient and_in- 
| efficacious to leave Wednesdays to private 
| Members if they were to carry out the 
‘object he had in view. With regard to 
| the more general question that lay behind 
the Amendment—namely, how they were 
to deal with private Bills which met with 
general favour—he must say, in the first 
place, that he could not entertain the 
proposal that he should give assistance 
}even to Bills which he himself thought 
|of the utmost value and importance if 
| they were Bills of a controversial 
character. He entirely endorsed what 
his hon. Friend the Member for Dulwich 
had said as to the value of his Bill. He 
could not, however, take up a controversial 
Bill introduced by a private Member. If 
by some arrangement with Gentlemen 
opposite they could pass any Bill, any 
small Bill, which was really universally 
desired, he should be very glad. But it 
must be an arrangement made with the 
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‘Front Benches opposite, and it was only 
with their consent that he could under 
any circumstances give assistance of the 
kind which had been demanded. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER 
(Stafford, Lichfield) thought the Amend- 
ment was not quite understood. What 
was suggested was that after the Govern- 
ment business was over on Wednesdays 
they should run through the orders of 
the day so as to give private Members’ 
Bills an opportunity of being passed. 

*Mr. SPEAKER pointed out that it 
would make little difference if the 
Amendment were passed; there was 
nothing to prevent the Government pro- 
posing the adjournment of the House 
immediately after the Government business 
had been disposed of. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) said 
surely it would make all the difference. 
The effect of the Amendment would be 
that when the Government business had 
been disposed of on Wednesdays, they 
would run through the Orders of the 
Day ; anything opposed would drop as a 
matter of course, but anything that was 
unopposed, and the whole House wished 
to pass, could be passed in half-a-minute, 
whereas it could never be brought on if 
the resolution passed in the form of 
which his right hon. Friend had given 
notice. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I am pointing out 
that the Amendment would not 
necessarily have that effect ; but that it 
would be still competent for any Mem- 
ber of the Government to do as is done 
on Fridays now, to get up and move the 
adjournment of the House, as soon as the 
Government business was disposed off. 


Business of 


Question put, “ That the words ‘ except 
Wednesdays’ be there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 76 ; Noes, 
258.—(Division List No. 302). 


Mr. HARRY FOSTER (Suffolk, 
Lowestoft) asked whether the Govern- 
ment proposed to proceed with the Fish- 
eries Act Amendment Billafter midnight. 
The Bill had not yet passed the Second 
Reading, and there was much opposition 
to it. He hoped this Bill would, there- 
fore, not be taken after Twelve. 

*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) trusted that if the Twelve 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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o’clock Rule were suspended the Govern- 
ment would: lean to the side of mercy, 
It was one thing to prolong a sitting in 
order to finish business which was 
manifestly approaching conclusion, but 
it was quite another thing to prolong 
sittings in order to pass Measures of a 
contentious character. With reference 
to the extraordinary suggestion of the 
hon. Member for East Mayo that the 
Government should introduce a Bill for 
the establishment of a Roman Catholic 
University in Ireland during what re- 
mained of the Session, he wished to say 
that the hon. Member seemed to be under 
the impression that, because there had 
been little diversity of opinion expressed 
on the matter in the House, and because 
the Roman Catholic Bishops and the Goy- 
ernment might be able to agree on pro- 
posals for carrying out such a scheme, 
the Measure would be carried with 
something like unanimity. He need only 
say that the hon. Member was never 
under a greater delusion in his life. 

Mr. FLYNN desired to urge 
that the Congested Districts Board 
(Ireland) Bill should be included among 
the Measures which were to be proceeded 
with. This Bill would give the board 
power to acquire land by purchase at a 
fair price in the poorer parts of Ireland. 
The Measure was universally desired in 
Ireland and was practically non-contro- 
versial. It was backed by an influential 
Unionist, and was supported by Irishmen 
belonging to all parties. He also wished 
to know when the Bill relating to the 
reduction of the judicial Bench in Ireland 
would be introduced. Whether the 
Measure would be regarded as contro- 
versial or not must depend largely upon 
its character. 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) hoped the Opposition would 
not sanction the Motion of the First 
Lord of the Treasury. The 12 o’clock 
rule was a very wise provision, and a 
good many Members were in favour of 
adjourning every night at an even earlier 
hour. It might be said that Liberal 
Governments as well as Conservative 
Governments had suspended the opera- 
tion of the rule, but a sufficient answer 
to that argument was supplied by the old 
adage, “Two blacks do not make a 
white.” How could they transact 
business satisfactorily after midnight? 
He trusted that the Opposition would 
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not submit tamely to the right hon. 
Gentleman’s views. Mention had been 
made of the Military Manceuvres Bill, and 
though it was perhaps not highly contro- 
versial, it certainly was not a Measure 
that could be discussed adequately afr 
midnight. At that hour they were not 
sufficiently wide-awake. 

Mr. R. J. PRICE (Norfolk, E.) said 
the Bill dealing with fisheries was by no 
means non-controversial. More 
half the Members who specially 
sented the fishing industry in the 


Business oy 


repre- 
House 


of Commons were opposed to it, and he 


trusted that it would not be brought 
on after Twelve o’clock. 


Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) desired to | 


associate himself strongly with the pro- 
test which had been made by the hon. 
Member for East Mayo against the cori- 
duct of the Chief Secretary. In the 
course of his statement the Leader of 
the House had said that the Outdoor 
Relief (Ireland) Bill, which was on the 


Paper in the name of Mr. Gerald Balfour, | 
He | 


was wholly an indemnity Bill. 
pointed out that the condition of affairs 
in North Mayo was very serious indeed, 
and he must join in the expression of 
disappointment which had been made in 
regard to this Bill. 

Mr. JAMES LOWTHER (Kent, 
Thanet) said the Twelve o’clock Rule had 
been found to work extremely well, and he 
thought it should not be departed from 
except for a clearly-defined purpose, and 
they ought to clearly understand the 


limits which were to be placed on any | 


departure from that Rule. He believed 
that they ought to stick to the Twelve 
o'clock Rule in its integrity, but he 
recognised that he was perhaps in a 
minority on that subject. If they were 
to have an assurance that no fresh legis- 


lation of a controversial character would | 
be initiated after Twelve o’clock it would, | 


he thought, be a 
able. With regard to the Fisheries Bill, 
he had presented a memorial and peti- 
tion against it emanating from nearly 


the entire fishing industry of his con- | 
stituency, and he found that hon. Mem- | 


bers on both sides of the House had re- 
ceived similar intimations of opinion. 
His right hon. Friend should realise that 


such a Bill could hardly be called non- | 


contentious. 
VOL. LI. [rovurti szrtes.] 
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than | 


modification which | 
. . | 
would render this departure less intoler- | 
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. Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE (Burnley) 
| asked whether the Cotton Cloth Fac- 
tories Bill was included by the right hon. 
| Gentleman, because they hoped that the 
| Bill would be passed. There were serious 
| labour difficulties between the operatives 
| and masters in regard to this question, 
and he hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
| would give them an assurance that the 
Bill would be passed. 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
regretted that the Law of Evidence 
(Criminal Cases) Bill should not have 
been included. [“ Hear, hear!”] He 
recognised that it was a very important 
| Measure which requirel considerable dis- 
cussion, but it was difficult to believe 
that the Government had ever been in 
earnest in pressing forward this Bill or 


had any real intention of passing 
it into law. Only the worst half 
of one evening was given to the 
Second Reading of the Bill, and 


no other attempt whatever had been 
made to push it forward during the Ses- 
sion. He confessed he did not think it 
was a very becoming attitude for the 
House of Commons to adopt, that in 
order to get a few more days’ holiday— 
[Opposition cheers|—they should lose 
| the advantage of a Bill of really first- 
'rate importance. He thought the least 
his right hon. Friend could do would be 
to assure the House that next Session a 
real effort would be made to deal with 
this subject. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar) asked that the Metropolitan 
Water Companies Bill should not be 
taken at a late hour of the evening. 
They would like some notice as to when 
it would be dealt with. They did not 
desire to oppose the Bill, but there were 
one or two Amendments on the Paper 
| of considerable importance, and in which 

meny metropolitan Members were in- 
| terested. 

Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolverhamp- 
ton, E.) said he believed the Leader of the 
House personally sympathised with the 
view that the Law of Evidence (Criminal 
Cases) Bill should be passed into law if 
practicable. He thought, however, that 
it was a lamentable thing that a great 
law reform which had met with the ap- 
proval of an overwhelming majority of 
competent experts, both in and out of 
| Parliament, should not be fully and 


| ¥K 
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fairly discussed in a Session in which a 
large majority had declared itself in 
favour of passing the Bill. The Govern- 
ment had devoted time this Session to 
Bills which could not be mentioned in 
the same breath with this Bill. He knew 
it was a Bill which ought not to be 
hurriedly rushed through, and there were 
a great many points in regard to it on 
which the most competent. authorities 
differed, but it was very hopeless that 
the House should be deprived of giving 
its final judgment in reference to a 
Measure which had been approved by 
successive Governments. He desired to 
emphasise the appeal of the noble Lord 
that this Measure should receive most 
careful consideration next year. 


{COMMONS} 





Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-| 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, | 
E.) said his noble Friend the Member | 
for Rochester lamented the necessity | 
under which they found themselves of | 
dropping this Bill, and he concurred with | 
him in that lamentation. But the noble | 
Lord went on to say—very gratuitously, | 
in his opinion—that he could only inter- | 
pret the action of the Government as an | 
indication that they had never been in | 
earnest in taking up this matter. He | 
coull assure 


with this Measure were by no means open | 
to that imputation. It was true that this | 
Bill was important, that it was drafted | 
at the end of the Session, and that if | 
the House were to attempt to sit on the | 
Bill could be passed. But in every Ses-| 
sion of every Parliament that he could. 
remember there had been Bills of which | 
precisely the same could be said. There | 
was no Session in which, if they chose | 
to sit on for a sufficient length of time, 
they could not pass every Measure that 
stood on the Order Book of the House. He 
did not believe that in any previous Ses- 
sion so few Bills had been dropped at 
the end of the Session or in which the list 
of massacred innocents had been of such 
small proportions. 


ting longer in order to pass this Bill his 
observation was cheered, but he greatly 
doubted whether the Gentlemen who 


cheered would stay for that purpose. His | 


experience was that the affection for 
useful legislation became extremely | 
platonic in the dog days—{laughter|— | 
and he did not believe either that the 


Sir Henry*+Fowler. 


his noble Friend that they | 
and those who preceded them in dealing | 


He noticed that when | 
his noble Friend spoke of the House sit- | 
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Bill could be adequately discussed or that 
it could be discussed without an amount 
of friction which he as Leader of the 
House was certainly not prepared to in- 
flict on the House. It must not be sup- 
posed that they were not in earnest in 
regard to this Measure. The moral of what 
had occurred was that they could not 
bring it in with any hope of passing it 
into law except as a first-class Measure, 
and when they could do that—and he 
hoped they could do it at no distant 
date—then the Bill would pass. Experi- 
ence showed, however, that any attempt 
to pass through such a Bill, on which 


there was so much _ difference of 
opinion, at the end of the Session 
was doomed to _ inevitable failure. 


The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Thanet asked the Government to give 
a pledge that they would commence nv 
new business after Twelve o’clock. No 
new business that was likely to involve 
the energies of the House would be com- 
menced after Twelve, but to assent to 
that proposition would place the Govern- 
ment in a worse position than they now 
were. Perhaps the right hon. Gentleman 
would be content with the assurance that 
there was no desire to overburden the 
House with work which could not satis- 
factorily be accomplished. [““ Hear, 
hear!”| As to the Fisheries Bill, he was 
convinced after what had happened that 
it was a controversial Bill.  [‘ Hear, 
hear!” and laughter.| Next, with re- 
| gard to the London University Bill, the 
Member for Haddingtonshire thought 
apparently that the Bill had a good 
chance of passing, but his hopes had been 
so often raised as to this Bill and disap- 
pointed that he did not wholly share the 
| sanguine view of the hon. Member. The 
Leader of the Opposition asked him to 
give a pledge that he should introduce no 
new Bill not upon the Paper. That 
pledge he could not give; for instance, 
next week it was proposed to introduce 
the Irish Judiciary Bill. There might 
also be some small Bills of an uncontro- 
versial character which might be neces- 
sary in the public interest to deal with 
before the recess. ‘There were two Bills 
which must be dealt with—the Local 
Loans Bill and the Post Office Bill—the 
| latter of which was intended to carry cer- 
tain reforms, reduce the charge for tele- 
grams, and make some other changes. 
| [“ Hear, hear!”] The former Bill would 
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improve the terms on. which local authori- 
ties could borrow. He thought that this 
Bill would be gladly accepted. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The only remaining point was 
connected with Irish business. Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite complained that 
Irish Supply had not been advanced as 
far as they had a right to expect. He 
reminded the House that four whole 
sittings had been devoted to Irish Supply. 
Since they had fixed the 23 days for 
Supply, he thought that it would be ad- 
mitted that Irish Supply had been well 
treated and had had its fair share. If 
arrangements could be made to take fur- 
ther discussion on the Report of Supply 
he should be glad. The Member for 
Mayo had complained of the smallness of 
Irish legislation. He asked the Irish 
Members to remember last. Session, and 
also to have regard to the promises held 
out as to next Session. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Hon. Members should not confine their 
view to one Session, but include in that 
view several Sessions. 

Mr. J. MORLEY asked what oppor- 
tunity would be given to discuss the new 
Commission on the Irish land question. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said a whole night had already 
been given to the subject. 

Mr. J. MORLEY said the order of 
reference was not then before the House. 
(Hear, hear!” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said the general scope of it was 
before the House, but if there was any- 
thing new to be said surely it could be 
said on Report of Supply. 

Mr. DILLON asked was it intended to 
entertain the point raised by a small Bill 
of his giving congested district boards 
compulsory powers? 

Toe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY said he had not forgotten that and 
would come to it presently. 

Mr. J. MORLEY suggested that 
another day should be given to Irish 
Supply. 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY thought that would be a very 
serious departure. He would not 
discuss the merits of the Bill, but 
he might say that he had informa- 
tion to the effect that it would be 
most violently opposed, and that there 
was really no chance whatever of its 
becoming law without an expenditure of 
time upon it which he was sure hon. 
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Gentlemen would not desire. He did not 
think it would be possible, therefore, to 
carry out the suggestions made on the 
other side of the House. An hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had asked him about the 
London Water Bill. The hon. Gentle- 
man desired that that Bill should have 
an early place, but he could not give any 
pledge as to that. However, there was 
not much more to be done in Committee, 
and he thought the Bill might be suc- 
cessfully accomplished. 

Mr. DENIS KILBRIDE (Galway, N.) 
remarked that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that four days was ade- 
quate for Irish Supply. That all de- 
pended on the system of government in 
Ireland. [‘ Hear, hear!”| Irish Mem- 
bers wanted a further day in order to dis- 
cuss the reference to the new Land Com- 
mission and its personnel, but apparently 
they were not going to get it. The ap- 
pointment of that Commission was the 
most important act of the Government 
this Session. It was a matter which gave 
rise to the greatest controversy and 
serious apprehension amongst a large 
section in Ireland. The farmers of the 
north of Ireland were showing more fear 
as to the result of this Commission than 
the Nationalist farmers in the south and 
west ; yet in the face of the desire of 
the farmers of the north, the right hon. 
Gentleman refused to give a day for the 
discussion of this matter. There was 
another point to which he would like to 
call the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
man. Early this Session the President 
of the Board of Agriculture gave an 
undertaking that a Bill would be intro- 
duced dealing with the adulteration of 
food products. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY: That Bill will be introduced. 

Mr. KILBRIDE said he was very glad 
to hear that, and he hoped an oppor- 
tunity would be given for discussing the 
terms of the Bill. He wished to protest 
most strongly against the attitude of the 
Government in refusing a day for the 
discussion of the Land Commission. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.) said the right hon. Gentleman had 
referred to the dog days. That reminded 
him that there was a Dog’s Bill which 
was very distasteful to many of the in- 
habitants of Lancashire. He hoped a 
pledge would be given that that small 
Bill would not be taken. He felt sure 
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he should have the support of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Thanet 
in this request, as his constituency was 
in close proximity to the Isle of Dogs. 
[Laughter and cries of “Oh!” 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said his right hon. Friend in- 
tended to introduce the Bill in order that 
it might be printed and its provisions 
made known. It would not, however, be 
proceeded with. 

Dr. AMBROSE (Mayo, W.) regretted 
that the Congested Districts (Ireland) 
Bill was not to be proceeded with. The 
Leader of the House had said that there 
was no necessity for it, but he would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Congested Districts Board had 
passed a resolution to the effect that, 
owing to the want of means, their efforts 
to procure land were seriously crippled. 
He was very much disappointed that the 
Bill, which was only opposed by one 
Member who had never been in Ireland 
and knew nothing about the country, was 
not to be proceeded with. 

Mr. LOUGH said he wished to ask a 
question with reference to the Second 
Order of the Day. The right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill had said 
that no Amendment to a vital part of 
the Bill could be dealt with until the 
report came from the Committee on 
Goods in Transit. He wished to know 
whether the right hon. Gentleman woul] 
undertake that the Bill should not be 
proceeded with until that report was re- 
ceived. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY declined to give any pledge on 
the subject. 

Mr. Serseanr HEMPHILL (Tyrone, 
N.) asked when the Judicature (Ireland) 
Bill would be introduced ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


SURY: Next week. 
Main Question put. The House 
Divided:—Ayes, 249; Noes, 89.— 


(Division List, No. 303.) 


Ordered, That, for the remainder of 
the Session Government Business be not 
interrupted under the provisions of any 
Standing Order regulating the Sittings 
of the House, and may be entered upon 
at any hour though opposed ; and that, 
at the conclusion of Government Business 
each day, Mr. Speaker do adjourn the 
House without Question put. 


Mr. C. E. Schwann. 


{COMMONS} 
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MOTION. 


WICKLOW HARBOUR (ADVANCES). 

Bill to make provision with respect to ad- 
vances for the benefit of Wicklow Harbour, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hanbury and 
Mr. Gerald Balfour; presented accordingly, 
and Read the First time; to be Read a Second 
time upon Thursday next, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 316.] 


OUT-DOOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovur, Leeds, 
Central) asked leave to bring in a Bill 
to make temporary provision for the 
relief of distress in Ireland. The Bill 
had been rendered necessary by the ad- 
ministrative action the Local Govern- 
ment Board in Ireland had already taken 
in extending the powers of guardians of 
distressed unions to give outdoor relief 
in food and fuel. Several attempts had 
been made to remove the restrictions on 
outdoor relief since 1880, the last being 
under the administration of the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for Mon- 
trose (Mr. John Morley), who introduced 
a Bill for the purpose in 1885. The 
present Bill followed textually the Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman, save that 
it had an additional clause to enable 
boards of guardians with the sanction of 
the Local Government Board to raise 
money on the security of the rates for 
the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act. Unless the Bill were 
passed the guardians would be liable to 
be surcharged for any expenditure they 
might incur in that respect. 

*Masor JAMESON (Clare, W.) asked 
whether the provisions of the Bill would 
apply to the island of Inniskea, with a 
population of 300, where there was such 
distress and sickness that a temporary 
hospital ought to be erected and trained 
nurses sent there. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said Inniskea 
was in Belmullet Union, one of the 
unions to which the Bill applied. 


Bill to make temporary provision for 
the relief of distress in Ireland, ordered 
to be brought in by Mr. Gerald Balfour 
and the Solicitor General for Ireland; 
presented accordingly, and read the First 
time; to be read a Second time upon 
Monday next, and to be printed.—{Bill 
317.] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS) BILL. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Werkmen (Compensation {15 Jury 1897} 


| of 
| been to admit to the advantages of the 
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tor Accidents) Bill. 


that an Amendment moved by the hon. 
Member for the Tyneside Division of 
Cumberland was withdrawn, because the 
Government undertook that some such 
Amendment would be inserted in the 
Bill in another place. The effect 
that Amendment would have 


| Act workmen employed on ships afloat. 


Yur FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY moved, “That the Bill be now 
read a Third time.” 


Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devonport) 
moved to leave out the words “ now read 
a Third time,” and to insert the words 
“re-committed to 


[Clause 8,— 


APPLICATION TO WORKMEN IN EMPLOYMENT 
OF CROWN. 

(1.) This Act shall not apply to persons in 
the naval or military service of the Crown, 
but otherwise shall apply to any employment 
by or under the Crown to which this Act 


person. 

(2.) The Treasury may, by warrant laid be- 
fore Parliament, modify for the purposes of 
this Act their warrant made under Section one 
of the Superannuation Act 1887.] 


He did not make that Motion for the 
purpose of impeding the Bill in any 
degree. On June 1, when the Bill was 
in Committee, an Amendment was moved 
to Clause 8, by the hon. Member for 
Lynn Regis which would have the effect 
of allowing soldiers and sailors who were 
employed as workmen, to enjoy the ad- 
vantages given by the Bill to workmen 
in civil employment. 
retary made a sympathetic reply. 
right hon. Gentleman said the Govern- 
ment were willing to consider the matter, 
but they should have to consult the two 
Departments concerned, and perhaps on 
the Committee stage they might be able 
to do something. The hon. Member for 
Lynn Regis thereupon withdrew his 
Amendment. But when the Report stage 
was reached it was found that it would 
be out of order to move any such Amend- 
ment at that stage, and the only way in 
which such an 
moved was by recommitting the Bill. 
With regard to the subject matter of the | 
Amendment he should like to point out 


a Committee of the | 


Whole House in respect of Clause 8.” | ese ‘ 
| coroner’s jury found a verdict of man- 


| each 


The Colonial Sec- | 
The | 


Amendment could be | 


The importance of some such Amend- 
ment was shown by the accidents which 
recently occurred on Her Majesty’s ship 
Blake. In once case two stokers were 
killed by an explosion of coal gas. One 
man carried a naked light, and the 
widows of both men were refused com- 
pensation. In the other case an artificer 
was killed by a steam explosion. The 


slaughter against the engineer in charge, 
and expressed the hope that liberal pro- 
vision would be made for the widow, who, 


_in consequence, received an allowance of 


3s. 6d. a week for herself, and 1s. for 
of her children. He would not 
press his Amendment if the Government 


| would promise to move one in a similar 
would apply if the employer were a private | 


sense in another place. But, meanwhile, 
he moved that the Bill be re-committed 


| in respect of Clause 8. 


Tax ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
ticu#aARD Wessver, Isle of Wight) said 
that in the instances mentioned by the 
hon. Member compensation would not 
have been given under the Bill if the men 

| killed had been in civil employment. 


| Mr. MORTON said that the cases 
would have come under the Bill if the 
Government carried out the pledge to 
| adopt the Amendment of the hon. Mem- 
| ber for the Tyneside Division. 
| Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that all the Government undertook to 
do in that connection was to remove a 
| special anomaly, and to provide that, 
where a vessel in course of construc- 
tion was moved from the yard to 
the river, the men employed on the work 
should not lose their claim to compensa- 
tion by the removal of the vessel from 
the yard. The accidents on Her 
Majesty’s ship Blake were such as the 
Government had declined to include in 
the Bill in the case of merchant ships. 
There were special conditions attaching 
}to the employment of soldiers and 
| sailors, and what the Government had 
| declined to do in the case of ordinary 
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Workmen (Compensation 


shipping they certainly could not do in 
the case of Her Majesty’s ships. 

Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) asked 
whether the workman would have the 
same claim to compensation when he was 
engaged on the building of a ship prior 
to its being launched. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said that 
the hon. Member who had moved the 
Amendment had mentioned the promise 
of the Colonial Secretary to extend the 
operation of the Act to the workmen en- 
gaged in completing a vessel after it had 
left the ways. He had merely shown 
that the hon. Member’s reference had no 
bearing on the present Amendment. 

Mr. W. ALLAN said that his point 
was this—that the men should be as 
much entitled to compensation before 
the vessel left the yard as after. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said that the 
two cases cited by the hon. Member 
could not come under the Bill in any cir- 
cumstances. But there remained the 
very substantial question whether a man 
engaged for ihe moment in civil employ- 
ment should be deprived of all claim to 
compensation simply because he was a 
servant of the Government. 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror tHe 
COLONIES (Mr. J. CHamBeruarn, Bir- 
mingham, W.) said he had been in com- 
munication with the naval and military 
authorities, and they were unwilling 
to amend in this sense, for reasons 
which appeared to be sufficiently satis- 
factory. He found himself unable to 
draw the distinction between naval and 
military employment desired by his hon. 
Friend. Such a distinction would be 
difficult, if not impossible. The question 
of the State awarding compensation to 
persons in the naval or military services 
should be raised on the Vote for those 
services, and not on this Bill. 


Amendment negatived. 


Main Question proposed. 


*Mr. H.. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.): This | 


Bill has been received from the first with 
so much general good will, and such con- 
troversy as in the course of its progress 
it has aroused has corresponded so little 
to the ordinary lines of Party division, 
that those who wish it well, as I cer- 
tainly do, might on this occasion 
Attorney General. 


{COMMONS} 
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content themselves with the expression 
of a hope that it may safely weather 
the perils it has still to encounter else. 
where. But it is a Measure at the same 
time so novel and so momentous— 
[Ministerial cheers|—not merely in what 
it expressly contains, but still more in 
that which it implies and involves, that 
I do not think we shall be wasting public 
time if, before we part with the Bill for 
the present, we spend a few moments in 
the consideration, not of its details, but 
of its general scope and purpose. Now I 
wish it to be clearly understood that I 
speak as one who accepts to the full, and 
is prepared to act upon, the general prin- 
ciple of universal compensation. It is 
quite true that when, some years ago, we 
on this Bench had to initiate legislation 
on the subject we proceeded on different 
lines and tried a different method. But, 
as I have endeavoured to point out more 
than once, there is absolutely nothing 
incompatible in the recognition of the 
principle that this Bill contains, that the 
injured workman has a right to be in- 
demnified whatever may be the nature 
or cause of the injury, and the principle 
of our Bill, that a special liability ought 
to be cast upon the employer for 
preventible accidents. The two things 
are perfectly compatible the one with 
the other; and now, in my _ judg- 
ment, as the question has developed, 
as undoubtedly it has done the last three 
or four years, no legislation can be com- 
plete or satisfactory which does not ade- 
quately aim at both these objects. My 
main criticism in an adverse sense to this 
Bill in the form in which it is about to 
leave us is, that it does not attempt to 
abolish, as regards the whole of the in- 
dustries of the country, the doctrine of 
common employment. Plausible argu- 
ments have been used to justify the cur- 
tailment of the special benefits of the 
Bill to particular trades. I regret that 
large and important industries, such as 
that of the agricultural labourers, in 
which the burden imposed on the em- 
ployer would be very slight, in which the 
injuries sustained, although infrequent, 
are often of the gravest character— 
[“ hear, hear! ”}]—that that and other in- 
dustries have been excluded from the 
special benefits of the Bill. But while 
there is a good deal to be said 
for proceeding in a tentative man- 
rer and by steps, that affords no 
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justification for the failure of the| 
Bill to remove a grievance felt by the 
whole working population of the country, 
and which has been admitted by both 
parties in the House for years past. The 
fact is that when this Bill passes into 
law some 60 per cent. of our working 
population will derive absolutely no 
advantage from the Bill of any sort 
or kind. [Cheers.] I express an opinion, 
which I fancy is shared by many hon. 
Members on both sides of this House, 
that we have let slip an opportunity, per- 
fectly consistent with the object of the 
Bill, to remove a grievance which will be 
more strongly felt when the persons who 
suffer see their fellow workmen placed in 
a position of exceptional privilege. That, 
I feel, is a blot on this Bill. I pass from 
that, taking the Bill as it stands, to ask 
the House to clearly realise to what, when 
we have given our assent to it, we shall 
be committed. What is the principle on 
which the Bill rests? It is that it is to 
the interest of the community, as a matter 
of public policy, that the workman who 
sustains an injury in the course of his 
employment should, as far as money can 
do it, have the right to be indemnified. 
It is a new right you are creating for the 
workman and a new obligation you are 
imposing on the employer. Previous 
legislation in the direction of empleyers’ 
liability rested on the ground of moral 
responsibility. That is not the principle 
of this legislation, which proceeds on the 
ground that the workman, in the interests 
of the community, has a right to be com- 
pensated whatever the cause of the injury 
may be and however impossible it was 
for any human being to foresee or guard 
against it. I do not believe there is any- 
one in the House who would say that as 
a matter of ethical justice or political 
justice it is right to make the employer 
personally liable out of his own pocket, 
when he cannot recoup himself, for in- 
juries caused by the act of a stranger, the 
act of the workman himself, or the act of 
God. You may say that previous legis- 
lation went too far and covered a larger 
ground than moral responsibility would 
justify. But we advocated it on that 
ground mainly if not entirely. The new 
obligation this Bill imposes, and the right 
it creates, is derived entirely from con- 
siderations of policy and humanity. It 
is revolting to cur improved standards 
not only of sentiment, but judgment in 
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matters of this 
pelled by the 


kind that men, com- 
exigencies of their 
daily calling to expose themselves to 
peril, preventible or non-preventible 
—that these men should be deprived 
of the means of continuing to earn 
their livelihood and become a charge 
upon their families and dependants. It 
is on these general grounds of policy 
that the liability created by the Bill is 
justified. I do not shrink from that. The 
time has come when Parliament should 
recognise that principle and embody it 
in a statute. But do not let there be any 
misconception as to what the principle is, 
and that in embodying it in a statute we 
are creating a new legal right and obliga- 
tion similar in character, when carried to 
its logical development—and it is capable 
of wide extension—to that which our an- 
cestors created in the time of Queen 
Elizabeth when they established the Poor 
Law and recognised the right of every 
human being in this country, as a last 
resource, to food and shelter at the ex- 
pense of the State. If that is conceded 
to be the principle, certain consequences 
follow. I am glad that this Bill will not 
permit any arrangement between em- 
ployer and workman which will put the 
workman in a worse position pecuniarily. 
Next, I want to look at the matter 
from the respective points of view 
of the employer and the employed. 
Several hon. Members do not like 
this Bill because, as they conceive, it 
inflicts injustice upon the employer. 
The view of those who support the Bill 
is that the employer will be able to shift 
the ultimate burden which the Bill un- 
doubtedly casts upon him, in the fiest 
instance upon the consumer in the shape 
of a larger price for the commodity pro- 
duced. That is the only way in which he 
can shift it on to the consumer. There 
are some trades in which it will 
be possible for the employer to recoup 
himself in that way ; there are others in 
which that will not be possible, particu- 
larly the trades which are subjected to 
the stress of foreign competition. [M/inis- 
terial cheers.| There are trades so situ- 
ated in respect of the keen rivalry of 
foreign competition that it is impossible 
for the English producer to add anything 
to the price except at the risk of exclud- 
ing himself from the foreign market and 
the foreign competitor taking his place. 
What will become of the burden in those 
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vases? Clearly it will fall somewhere. It 
will fall either on the employer or the 
workman or on both. Where that state 
of things happens this Bill will un- 
doubtedly impose a burden on the inte- 
rests engaged in industry. What share of 
the burden will be apportioned between 
the two parties only experience of 
particular trades can prove, but that 
there will be a large number of cases in 
which it will fall on the workman I am 
certain, and there will be a considerable 
number in which it will be divided. !t 
may be there are some cases in which the 
profits are so abnormally high that the 
employer will have to take the whole 
burden on his own shoulders. In the case 
of small employers—men with small 
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when he said that many of these men 
who go into bankruptcy have small credi- 
tors whose claims it would be a hardship 
to postpone. But the result is that the 
compensation of the workman is made 
contingent on the solvency of the em- 
ployer. That is another illustration 
of the difficulties of this legislation. 
conclusion is 
irresistible that the arrangement pro- 
posed by this Bill can only be a 
transitional arrangement. You may 
be confident that at no distant period 
of time you must contemplate a state 
of things in which this liability will 
be cast, either as in Germany upon the 


| trade as a whole, or as is more probable 


sapital, who slowly adjust themselves to | 
new conditions of industry—a consider- | 


able, though it may be a temporary, 
burden and hardship may thus be cast 
upon their shoulders. But look at the 
matter—and this is quite germane to the 
same point—from the point of view of 
the workman. There, again, I think that 
the arrangements proposed by the Bill 
may be productive of hardship. Why! 
Because, according to the Bill, his only 
recourse is against his own individual 
employer. I cannot entertain any doubt 
that this Bill, by casting the liability on 
the employer in the first instance, will 
encourage the conversion of private part- 
nerships with unlimited liability in the 
selected trades into limited companies, 
which can smile at the burden which this 
new legislation will put upon them. What 
will happen will be this, that when a 
catastrophe happens the company will 
wind up its affairs ; operations will then 
be stopped, and a new form of organisa- 
tion will be set up under similar condi- 
tions. That is a most unsatisfactory state 
of things. And let me point out another 
illustration of the same thing. We have 
endeavoured in vain, in Committee, and 
on the Report stage, to obtain some pre- 
ference for the claim of the workman in 
the event of the bankruptcy of the em- 
ployer. He has that claim at present as 
regards his wages up to a certain limit. 
We tried to obtain a similar privilege for 
the workman as regards compensation, 
but it was refused by the Government, 
and though I voted for it and think it 
was a fair and just proposal, still I do not 
deny the force of the argument used hy 


| 


here upon the whole community. 
[Cheers.| That, I am certain, is the 
direction in which both justice and policy 
point, because if you do that you will m 
the first place secure to the workman 


_compensation at all hazards, quite inde- 


pendently of the solvency or insolvency 
of the employer, and in the next place 
you will largely mitigate the hardship 
which may fall on the particular employer 
and particular bodies of workmen and 
particular trades from the operation of 


| foreign competition. [Ministerial cheers.| 


That is the principle to which we are 
giving our assent when we pass the Third 
Reading of this Bill. I conceive it to be 
an affirmation on the part of Parliament 
that in future, and at no distant period 
of time, the charge for making good, as 
far as money can, injury sustained by 
workmen shall, on grounds of public 
policy, be thrown on the community at 
large. I do not shrink from that prospect. 
I think it is a goal to which our industrial 
legisletion has for a long time been point- 
ing. But do not let us minimise the 
length and largeness of the stride we are 
now making. We have been wont to be 
told at every stage in the progress of our 
industrial legislation in which the State 
has stepped in to give fresh protection 
to the health and life of the workpeople, 
that we were advancing more and more 
into Socialism. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I am 
not afraid of the name, and I am not 
afraid of the thing. But I tremble to 
think what would have been said, of the 
feelings that would have been aroused, 
of the epithets that would have been 
hurled across the floor of the House, if 
the Party now sitting on the Opposition 


the Secretary of State for the Colonies | Benches had dared to propose a Measure 


Mr. H. H. Asquith. 
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of this character. 
and laughter. | | 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : We invited you | 
to do so. 
*Mrx. ASQUITH: That was rather an | 
academic invitation. But if we had | 
done it what would have been said? I 
do not think I am drawing too large ¢ 
draft upon my own imagination or that 
of the House if I venture to conjecture 


[Ministeri al cheers 


that if such a Measure, introduced under | 


those circumstances, ever succeeded in 


. . - ! 
crossing the threshold of this Chamber, | 


and starting on the dangerous journey of 
adventure which our Constitution pre- 


scribes, its life, according to the best | 


actuarial calculation I can make, would 
not have been worth 48 hours’ purchase. 
[Ministerial laughter and cheers.| Cir- 
cumstances alter cases. I congratulate 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, that he has been 
able to conduct his operations under hap- 
pier conditions. [Laughter and cheers.| 
I believe in this matter I speak the 
opinion of the great bulk of those on 
this side. [Cheers.]| For my part, I 
sincerely hope that this Bill, to the 
improvement of which all parties 
have contributed with as little Party 
spirit as, I think, has ever been 
shown in the course of a long dis- 
cussion, that this Bill, not only in it- 
self, for in itself it is a partial, and in 
some of its aspects a half-hearted, Mea- 
sure, but with the extensions and enlarge- 
ments for which, be assured, it will afford 
in time to come an unanswerable prece- 
dent—TI sincerely hope that this legisla- 
tion may be the means of mitigating the 
unavoidable hardships of our industrial 
life and contributing to raise the standard 
of health and comfort of our working 
population. [Cheers. | 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The right hon. 


Gentleman commenced by saying that | 


this Bill has been attended in its passage 
through the House by general good will, 
and I think he claimed a full share in 
that good will for himself and for many 
of those who sit behind him ; but I must 
say that the speech which he has just 
delivered seems to me, if, indeed, it 
evinced good will at all, to evince it with 
no particular amount of enthusiasm, and 
to be rather “ damning with faint praise ” 


than passing a full eulogium upon the | 


Measure. [‘“ Hear, hear!”] I also 
noticed that a large part of that speech 
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was not addressed so much to the House 
at large or to the supporters of the Pill 
as it was to some of my hon. Friends 
below the Gangway, by whom it was 
received with great satisfaction, and who 
have shown throughout the course of 
these Debates that they, at any rate, do 


not regard this proposal with what 
my right hon. Friend calls general 
good will. The right hon. Gentleman 
commenced by calling attention in 
cmphatic tones to the novel and 


momentous character of this Bill. It is 
novel, we allow, and we take credit for 
having had the courage and originality to 
propose it ; but that it is momentous in 
the alarming sense in which my right 
hon. Friend used the word I venture ab- 
solutely to deny. [Cheers.] This Bill is 
a Bill to which my right hon. Friend 
declares he feels general good will. He 
tells us, in the first instance, that it is 
insuflicient and incomplete ; that it does 
nothing for the prevention of accidents ; 
that it will impose in some cases injustice 
upon the employer; that in other cases 
it will impose injustice upon the work- 
men ; that it may be dangerous to some 
trades in the country; that in cases in 
which it pretends to provide compensa- 
tion, owing to the bankruptcy of the em- 
ployer, the workman will have to go with- 
out the compensation. These are some 
of the remarks which I have collected 
from the speech of my right hon. Friend, 
who professes that this Measure has 
been received with general good will. 
[Laughter.| 1 confess I trace beneath 
the benevolence which my right hon. 
Friend assumes with this stage of the Bill 
a feeling which might have led him to 
an opposition of the Bill had he not felt 
that such opposition would not be sup- 
ported by public opinion. Every Bill, 
and especially an experimental Bill on a 
great subject of this kind, is open to 
criticism. We never contended that it 
was a complete and final Measure. 
[* Hear!”] We have never barred the 
way absolutely and for all time against 
the possible inclusion of other trades 
which are now excluded; but when my 
right hon. Friend says we might, with the 
greatest ease, have included in this Bill 
provisions to deal with agricultural 
| labourers, with shipping and other trades 
in the country, I say that, having regard 
to the time which has already been taken 
—I do not say unwisely or improperly 


i] 
| 
| 
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taken—in discussion in the Committee 
and report stage upon this professedly 
incomplete Bill, it is perfectly evident if 
we had accepted his advice, and brought 
in these other trades we could never have 
got it through in an ordinary Session. 
[Cheers.] To have recommended such a 
course must have keen fatal to the adop- 
tion of this new principle, which, if it 
proved to be, as I feel confident it will 
be, of advantage to employers as well as 
employed, will no doubt in future be 
reasonably extended. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke of the 
principle of the Bill. I do not complain 
of the definition he gave of its principle, 
although I should put it in rather a 
different way. The principle is that 
every workman in the trades specified 
in this Measure will, in future, be entitled 
of right to moderate and reasonable com- 
pensation for all the accidents which may 
happen to him in the course of the busi- 
ness in which he is engaged, unless those 
accidents are caused by his own gross 
and wilful default. [Cheers.| There are 
two principles, and that is the first. The 
second is that this compensation should 
be a charge upon the trade or employ- 
ment in which the accident eccurs. It is 
not the principle of this Bill—and in that 
there is a marked distinction between 
this Bill and the Bill introduced by my 
right hon. Friend four years ago—that 
the employer should be punished or fined 
or that a new moral responsibility should 
be create] in his case. That is not the 
principle of the Bill. The principle is 
that the compensation is not a fine upon 
the employer, but it is a recognition of 
the just claim of the workmen. In what 
way can this fairly be considered as a 
charge upon the employer? In future 
what we say to every employer in these 
specified trades is this : — 


“When you enter upon a business you must 
consider this compensation is as much a trade 
charge as is now the provision which you are 
called upon to make for the repair of ma- 
chinery. You at present have to put aside 
every year a certain sum for the repair of the 
inert machinery, which is a factor in your 
business. Now, the human element in the 
business has to be considered, and in the case 
of accident what reparation you can make must 
be made as a charge upon the business.”’ 


[“ Hear! ”] 
says, that is a new principle. 


As my right hon. Friend 
I believe 


it to be a just and proper principle. 
Mr. Chamberlain. 
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[Cheers.| He says it will lead to great 
results, that you must carry it further, 
and that it will lead to State assurance, 
to the State assuming this new charge. 
That does not alarm me any more than 
it alarms him. But I am bound to say I 
think it very much fairer and more 
reasonable that the charge for accidents 
should be put upon the particular busi- 
ness in which they occur rather than 
upon the community as a_ whole. 
[“ Hear!”] It appears to me perfectly 
fair that if a man carries on the manu- 
facture of gunpowder his trade expenses 
for accidents should be larger than they 
would be if the charge for accidents were 
spread over the community. It appears 
to me that the more dangerous a trade is 
the more it should pay in the way of 
compensation, that the payment should 
come out of the trade, and if the trade 
is so unprofitable that it cannot provide 
for the cost of the accidents it causes, 
then I think this country is better with- 
out that trade. I do not, for my part, 
believe in this repetition of the allega- 
tions which have been brought by the 
representatives of the employers—which 
are now endorsed by my right hon. 
Friend opposite, who says he is in favour 
of this Bill—that it is going to put a 
large charge or unbearable charge upon 
any business. [“ Hear, hear!”] It is 
perfectly well known to every one who 
has inquired into this matter, and to e!l 
those employers in the House who have 
taken the trouble to take out the acci- 
dents in their own business, that it is 
pessible to find what the burden placed 
upon them by this Bill would be, and 
that, except in one or two exceptional 
trades, the charge will be a very small 
one indeed. [Cheers.] Take the textile 
industry. I undertake to say that in 
every well-managed mill in Lancashire 
the average cost under this Bill for acci- 
dents, calculated upon the last ten years, 
will not exceed 2s., and will probably be 
nearer ls., per cent. upon the wages paid. 
What does that amount to as a charge 
upon a great business? It is ridiculous 
to say that some of our larg2st businesses 
will be so materially affected by this new 
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| charge, even if the employers themselves 


| were not called upon to pay it, that they 


cannot maintain the competition which 
otherwise they would be able to main- 
tain. I admit there are some exceptional 
cases in which the charge is a much more 
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considerable one. I do not want to enter 
again upon a controversy, which I am 
afraid will never be concluded by unani- 
mous agreement, as to the cost in the 
coal trade ; but everything I have heard 
and everything I have learnt since these 
discussions began convince me that in 
putting the average charge at 3d. per ton 
we have the full average cost of the 
accidents in the coal-mining industry. 
[“ Hear, hear!”}] Of course, again, there 
are districts in which the cost will be 
more, just as there are districts, with 
which I am acquainted, in which it will 
be much less; but that is the average, 
and there can be no difficulty in meeting 
that average by a system of mutual in- 
surance. [Cheers.| Is the charge of 2d. 
per ton of so serious a character that we 
have any reason to fear that this great 
trade will be seriously injured by it?) We 
have had some very loud cries indeed 
from the representatives of that industry. 
One noble Lord—who no doubt will have 
a great deal to say on this Bill in another 
place, as he has already in the country— 
has accepted this view of the case, and, as 
representing the collieries, he says that 
many will no longer be able to be carried 
on at a profit in consequence of the new 
charge which this Bill imposes upon 
them. We learn from the newspapers at 
this precise moment that the noble Lord 
himself is going to turn his whole con- 
cern into a limited liability company. 
[Laughter.| It is perfectly evident, 
therefore, that the noble Lord must be 
speaking, not for himself, but for his 
friends. He cannot be speaking for him- 
self, for anybody who knows him knows 
he would not put upon the market a 
concern which is about to be ruined. 
[Laughter and cheers.| I feel perfectly 
convinced that the more this matter is 
looked into the more it will be seen that, 
although there has been, I have no doubt, 
genuine alarm excited by the most 
exaggerated figures and calculations, yet, 
in fact, the charge will not turn out to be 
of anything like the magnitude which has 
been supposed. [“ Hear, hear!”] I say 
that I believe—putting aside this par- 
ticular trade where experience only can 
prove the mistake which I am convinced 
they are making—that, as regards the 
trades of the country generally, this Bill 
has been received on the whole with 
general satisfaction. [Cheers.] The 


complaints which have been made which 
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have found any public expression in re- 
gard to it have been few and far between. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The fact is that large 
employers and humane employers are 
already doing in their own case very 
much what this Bill would impose upon 
them, and they made no objection. On 
the contrary, they recognise that it will 
be of advantage to them that their com- 
petitors who have hitherto neglected this 
duty should be brought up to the same 
level. [“ Hear, hear!”] I quite agree 
with the right hon. Gentleman as to the 
transformation which he says will go on, 
but which I say has already gone on, of 
private concerns being converted into 
limited liability companies. That is a 
thing which is not going to happen in 
the future ; it is one of the factors of the 
present situation. [* Hear, hear!”] In 
hundreds and thousands of cases private 
firms which took a personal interest in 
the future and condition of their work- 
people have been transformed into public 
companies who have no conscience and 
no feeling at all. That is one reason why 
legislation of this kind becomes every day 
more necessary. [Cheers.| But I do 
venture to reply to the criticisms of the 
right hon. Gentleman that, although I 
believe that transformation will continue 
to go on from other reasons and on other 
grounds, I do not believe that private 
firms will think it necessary to have to 
transform their business into companies, 
because a new charge of 2s. or 3s. per 
cent. on the wages has been put upon 
them in regard to compensation. 
[Cheers.| The right hon. Gentleman has 
said that he considers in many cases this 
will become a charge on wages. That is 
a more moderate statement than was 
made on a previous occasion, when he 
declared that the whole charge would 
come out of wages. I remember that 
some other speakers made the same 
observation. That at all events cannot 
be true. Unless you can prove that every 
charge on the business ultimately comes 
on the wages you cannot take any par- 
ticular charge and say that it comes out 
of wages. Wages must always be settled 
by much larger considerations, and I do 
not believe that the charge here imposed 
will have any effect upon them. The 
question of wages is more largely affected 
by the scarcity or the plentifulness of 
labour, and not by a slight additional 
charge on a great business. The right 
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hon. Gentleman told us—very truly, I, Amendment, that really it made abso. 
think—that there is no incompatibility | lutely no difference to the employer, that 
between legislation which is intended to | it really imposed no additional burden 


| 
give compensation to workpeople and | on him ; and I regarded it myself as an 


legislation which is intended for the pre- | 
vention of accidents ; and I think he was | 
inclined once more to claim for the Bill | 
which he brought in, and to which this | 
is in some sense an alternative, that, | 
while it would not have provided to any 
considerable extent compensation for 
workmen, it would have done something | 
towards the prevention of accidents. 
There I take issue with him entirely. The 
objection we took to his Bill was that it 
was neither fish, flesh, nor fowl. It was | 
a Bill which, professing to prevent acci- 
dents, was throwing a liability on the 
employer—not merely a_ pecuniary | 
liability, but a moral responsibility—for | 
accidents over which he had no control. | 
We considered that it was absurd to say | 
that great employers who may engage | 
2,000, 3,000 or 10,000 workpeople can 
possibly have any control over the 
possible negligence of their workmen 
and yet it was for accidents of that 
kind that my right hon. Friend 
proposed to throw the liability on 
the employer. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman congratulates himself—and I 
think this was addressed especially to | 
hon. Members on this side of the House 
who have taken a strong view on the sub- 
ject—on the way in which we have dealt 
with contracting out. He did not go so 
far as that the other night ; but to-night 
he only said that we had laid down the | 
principle that no man should contract | 
out of such legislation as this unless he 
would not be a pecuniary loser by so 
doing. Why should my right hon. Friend 
congratulate himself on this as if it were 
a new declaration of principle? That 
was the principle of the Dudley Amend- 
ment. In so many words it provided | 
that no contracting out should be valid | 
or legal unless it was clearly proved that | 
the alternative scheme was at least as! 
good as the scheme under the Bill. We 
have adoptel exactly the same principle 
here. The other night we refused an 
Amendment to omit the provision to. 
make that absolutely plain. We did so, | 
not because we attached great import-| 
ance to that provision, but because, as 
[ endeavoured to make clear to my hon. | 
ig who moved and supported the| 
Mr. Chamberiain. 





| 


' nected. 


| expression of an intention to make more 


absolutely clear to persons not learned 
in the law that it was the intention of 
the Bill that a workman should in no 
case suffer. The provision as to the con- 


| trol of the Registrar of Friendly Societies 


would always secure the workmen from 
being injured by a contracting-out 
scheme. There is no doubt that some 
of my hon. Friends were not comforted 
by my reason, and they believed that the 
insertion of this Amendment would pre- 
vent contracting out and impose on the 


/ employer a new burden which would make 


it impossible for him to contract out. 
The right hon. Gentleman, taking ad- 
vantage of that feeling, did his utmost 
to confirm it, and said that we were put- 
ting the torch to the funeral pyre of 
contracting out. Let there be a fair un- 
derstanding on this point. That is not 
our intention; we do nothing to stop 
contracting out. All that we have done 
is to make it perfectly clear that no 
workman shall lose by contracting out ; 
and if my hon. Friends and also hon. 
Members opposite are agreed that the 
Amendment introduced from that side 
of the House will have the effect of pre- 
venting contracting out, then [ say it 1s 
a matter which shall be reconsidered— 
[ironical laughter and cheers|-—becatse 


/most certainly we hold to the principle 


of contracting out, and we hold above all 
to the importance of encouraging volun- 
tary schemes as between employer and 
workmen. [Cheers.| The two things 
are not the same, although they are con- 
It may be that under this Biil 
employers will make voluntary schemes 
that require their workpeople to con- 
tract out. As I have said before, and I 
repeat again, we have always expressed 


| our willingness to allow such schemes, 


even to encourage them, provided always 
it is clear that the workmen do _ not 
suffer pecuniary disadvantage. It is said, 
“What inducement will the employer 
have for a scheme under this Bill?” I 
have been in communication with many 
employers, some of them coalowners, 
and I have found, I am happy to say, a 
| general desire as soon as the Bill is 
passed to agree to some sort of scheme, 


i necessarily by contracting out, bt 
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at all events by voluntary arrangements 

with the workmen. This is a scheme 

which in this case has been suggested 

and will be carried out. The employer 
will take his books for a certain period 
and from them will extract the number 
of accidents showing the average num- 
ber he has had during the five or ten | 
years. He will apply the schedule of the 
Bill to these accidents and calculate the 
cost. Then he will go to his workpeople | 
and say, “ Now the “cost under this Bill | 
to me is on an average £100 per annum. 

If you will form a society I will place at | 
your disposal this £100 if you will s sub | 
scribe to it your penny or twopence a] 
week. You will manage it, because | | 


will allow you to elect your delegates, | 
| 


who shall be a majority of the com-| 
I will come on myself or ap-| 


mittee. 
point a foreman to represent me, but I 
do not want a majority of votes upon it ; 

and the committee shall administer a 
fund to which I shall contribute £100. | 

That fund will be a larger fund than will | 
be requirel to prov ide compensation 
under the Bill; but the surplus you wiil 
dispose of for sickness, minor svoidents | 
or in improving the scale of compensa- 
tion under the Bill, or for any other pur- 
pose; and if you can save anything by 
reducing the number of accidents, by 
watching and providing against malinger- 
ing, by preventing abuses, then you will 
have the £100 I pay in addition to your 
contribution to devote to other purposes 
to which you attach importance.” That 
is the scheme, and a scheme of that kind 
would secure the employer against the 
abuses which all employers fear from this 
Bill ; it would secure a supervision of the 
Bill, a desire to prevent malingering, and 
it would give workpeople great advan- 
tages which otherwise they cannot ob- 
tain, and would place them in a friendly 
and harmonious position in regard to the 
employer, and would, I believe, contri- 
bute very largely to those good relations 
which we all desire to maintain. I am 
told, not only practically, but largely, 
this will be adopted in many manufac- 
turing establishments, and I have no 
doubt whatever that this Bill will not 
merely secure to the workpeople the boon 
we desire to secure to them, but it will 
also very greatly promote that good feel- 
ing on which more than anything else 
the success of the Measure will depend. 
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Mr. EMERSON BAINBRIDGE (Lin- 


coln, Gainsborough): Would not that 
scheme impose on the employer the same 
burden? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: Of course it 
would. That is the principle, and under 
this Bill the employer cannot escape that. 
The burden imposed upon him by the 
Bill will have to be paid, whether under 
the Bill or under the scheme, unless he 
can show that the scheme gives the same 
pecuniary benefit as the Bill itself. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid.): On 
what standard would the employer cal- 
culate his liability ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: It is impossible 
to go into details like that. The em- 
ployer must take an average, and he 
must estimate, not by taking the maxi- 
mum scale, but by taking the proba- 
bilities of the case, and in putting it 
before the workpeople it will be for 
them to judge whether he has estimated 

the fair probabilities of the case. Take 
a great society like that of which the 
hon. Member is an ofticial—the Miners’ 
Relief Association. Have they the 
slightest ditliculty in making the calcula- 
tion? They are doing such work every 
day. They can tell you the character 
| and number of accidents, the number of 
| weeks on an average each particular acci- 
| dent lasts; and in this way they have 
| the whole of the particulars to make up 
in their own trade the probable cost im- 
posed upon them by the Bill. I think 
I have now really dealt with the various 
| matters which have been touched upon 
by the right hon. Gentleman. I will 
only say that I think it must be a great 
satisfaction to the Government that this 
Bill has, on the whole, been considerately 
treated in this House. It will go to 
another place in all essentials the same 
as it entered this House. That does not 
mean that we have not accepted a great 
number of Amendments. We never 
pretended that a Bill of this kind, deal- 
ing with every variety of industry and 
complex conditions, could be perfect 
when it was first drawn in a Government 
office. We were perfectly aware that 
from the experience and knowledge of 
the whole House we should get many 


| 





useful and valuable suggestions, and we 
stated on the Second Reading that we 
were prepared to consider and to accept 
suggestions from whatever quarter they 
came if calculated either to secure more 
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fully to the workman the benefits to him | 


or to secure the employer from the abuses 
of the legitimate operations of the Bill. 
It is on those two grounds we have ac- 
cepted Amendments. I do not dwell on 
incidents in the Debate, but I have 
noticed with regret that whenever we 
have accepted an Amendment proposed 
by any representative of the employers, 
at once hon. Members who claim to 
represent the interests of the workmen 
have denounced us, and have declared 
that the Bill has been made absolutely 
worthless. I hope, on reflection, that 
they will not repeat any statement of 
that kind. I do not believe that by any 
Amendment we have accepted we have 
weakened the Bill in any important 
particular. I believe it is as ad- 
vantageous to the workman now as 
it was when brought into the House, 
and if here and there some trifling 
changes may have been made_ to 
lessen the advantage to the workman, 
on the other hand a great number of 
changes have been made all in his favour, 
all to his advantage. All I would say in 
conclusion is that if charges of this kind 
which were rather recklessly made during 
Debate are repeated now it is perfectly 
evident there is only one consistent 
course for any one, who holds the view 
that the Bill has been made worthless, to 
take. If it is his opinion and belief that 
the Bill is worthless and does not confer 
a great benefit on ihe workmen, then it is 
not open to him to vote for the Third 
Reading. To be consistent he must vote 
against the Third Reading, for the Gov- 
ernment would not be justified in raising 
all this criticism and irritation unless 
they were able to assume, as we do 
assume, that the Bill confers a great and 
almost unexampled boon on the working 
classes of this country. [Cheers.] 
*Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts., St. 
Albans)said he had no personal interest 
in the matters with which the Bill was 
concerned. Member after Member on that 
side of the House had spoken in favour 
of the principle of the Bill and against its 
details until it had become almost a 
parrot cry. He was very strongly op- 
posed to the principle of the Measure and 
would endeavour to give his reasons. It 


ce*tainly surprised him when he heard 
the late Home Secretary say he was en- 
thusiastically in favour of the Measure 
and then to find that as to the greater 
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part of the right hon. Gentleman’s speech 
he, a strong opponent of the Bill, was 
in complete agreement. With every part 
of his analysis of the Bill; with his ex- 
amination of its principle and prognosti- 
cations of its result in the country, he 
found himself in complete accord, 
although he approached the thing from 
an exactly opposite point of view, and 
though he was infinitely more opposed to 
the right hon. Gentleman’s views gene- 
rally than the Government would be. 
The Bill was a plunge into socialism, 


and he did not think the House, 
or the country, realised what a co- 
lossal plunge was being taken. It was 


a plunge into socialism not pure and 
simple but with grave injustice added, for 
they were throwing away moral justice, 
were divorcing moral from legal responsi- 
bility, and that was admitted. But then 
it was said it was expedient in the 
interest of the country as a whole that 
its workmen should be insured against 
the results of accident so far as money 
could do it, and workmen’s families 
against death. If that was for the 
interest of the country as a whole, then 
let the country pay for it as a whole, and 
let the House go into socialism, not with 
eyes blinded, but seeing what it was 
doing. But he did not think it was in 
the interest of the country, and he would 
show the House why. He did not think 
it was in the interest of the country to 
put the thrifty and the unthrifty man in 
exactly the same position, to destroy all 
desire that the best part of our workmen 
had to see that the rainy day was pro- 
vided for, and the interests of their wives 
and families looked after. He did not 
think the State should take this duty out 
of the hands of workmen. If the 
principle of the Bill was that it was ad- 
visable that a workman’s family should 
be provided for after the death of the 
head of the family, of course, all would 
agree in that, but when they were asked 
to accept a socialistic measure, which 
must inevitably require indefinite expan- 
sion and development, then he thought 
the House should pause. He had no 
enmity against the working classes, and 
had every desire that they should be 
benefited, but the question was, would 
the Bill benefit them beyond the moment ? 
What was the present position of the 
workmen? They had good wages, they 
had strong unions to protect and advise 
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them if their wages were considered too 
low. They had excellent friendly societies, 
by means of which the more thrifty could 
provide out of their own wages for times | 
of misfortune, and, without the assistance | 
of the Bill, they could have such admir- | 
able schemes as the Colonial Secretary | 
had described, which of course had 
nothing whatever to do with the! 
Bill, schemes in which employer and | 
workmen joined together to pro- 
vide against those misfortunes which | 
were inevitable in the trade, and to| 
which there were none of the objections | 
he and others felt to this Bill. They | 
had these advantages, and if they were 
felt to be insufficient, then there was no | 
objection to the proportion at present 
paid by capital and labour under these 
schemes being altered in the interest of 
labour. But the Bill would remove all 
stimulus to care on the part of workmen 
who were careless and reckless to the 
last degree. [‘ No, no!”|] Well, he 
would admit he had not the large ex- 
perience of some Members opposite, but 
without arguing that point, at any rate 
the object they had in being careful 
must be lessened by the fact that all of 
them—good and bad, thrifty and un- 
thrifty would be put beyond disadvan- 
tage from accident so far as money could 
put them beyond it. The Bill did 
nothing to prevent malingering and gave 
no sort of interest to the workmen to 
secure economical adminstration. As 
to the economic efiect, and as to 
where the burden would finally fall, 
he could not help thinking that in 
a free-trade country it must ulti- 
mately fall upon wages. Certainly in 
all commodities where other countries 
compete with us it was inevitable that 
it must sooner or later fall upon wages. 
If this were so, the Bill would produce 
disorder and trouble, and workmen 
would be no better off pecuniarily, 
while small employers would be fatally 
injured by its operation. Moreover, 
it would work injustice as between work- 
men. If a workman died as the result of 
an accident his dependants would have 
£150, ifhe had no dependants his execu- 
tors were to have £10 for burial expenses. 
Who then in his senses would employ 
married men when he could get single 
men? Or who, finding it necessary to 
reduce the number of men in his employ, 
would not as a matter of business, 
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disregarding any bowels of compassion he 
might have—would not discharge the 
married men, though they might need 


employment most, because the married 


men represented the largest possible claim 
upon their employers? What would be 
the position of their employers? How- 
ever careful, however he might take pre- 
cautions to prevent accident, he would 
be mulcted for every blunder committed 
with which he might have nothing to do. 
It was enough to take one’s breath away 
to hear the Colonial Secretary say an 
employer should not be fined under the 
Bill. The employer would be answerable 
for the acts of a stranger or the act of 
God. A workman however careless, pro- 
vided he did not solely by his own gross 
and wilful misconduct cause the accident, 
would be able to receive compensation. 
What did solely mean ? Would it include 
such a case as an explosion of gunpowder 
which one man by gross misconduct 
brought in, and another by gross mis- 
conduct in lighting his pipe, ignited ? 
The one man would not be solely re- 
sponsible. He could not understand 
how the Bill could be said to reduce 
litigation ; it bristled with points such 
as this upon which litigation might be 
carried through every Court in the land. 
The point of insurance had been touched 
upon by the late Home Secretary. He 
was astonished that there was no pro- 
vision in the Bill to compel the employer 
to insure. What was to happen if the 
employer got into difficulties? Even if 
he had voluntarily insured, would not 
the necessity for saving tempt him to 
neglect to keep up his premiums? As 
far as he could see, there was nothing in 
the Bill to give any surety that while 
the workmen under one employer might 
reap all the advantages of the Bill, the 
workmen under another employer, equally 
deserving men, would not be deprived of 
them, owing to the neglect of the employer 
to make proper provision to meet his 
liabilities under the Bill. It had been 
said that this was a generous measure, 
and the “ generosity of the Government ” 
had been spoken of again and again by 
supporters of the Bill. How could such 
a word as “ generosity ” be used without 
a misuse of terms of those who were 
trustees of national funds, who had to 
raise money from the people and distri- 
bute it among the people? Their action 
might be just or unjust, it might be 
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politic or impolitic ; but he could not see, ; introducing those violent and sudden 
where they were spending other people’s| changes was that they did not receive 
money, how it was possible that the word | the criticism they deserved, the criticism 


“ generosity ” could come in at all. It 
seemed to him that the Bill might be 
fairly described as the compulsory 
insurance of A at the expense of B 
against the Acts of C. [Zaughter.| That, 
at any rate, 
perversion of the position of the employer 
under this Bill, when he had to pay his 
workmen for the acts of a stranger, and 
when, as he ventured to point out on the 
report stage, he was even ptt in a worse 
position as against that stranger when 
litigating, than the worknan was put 
in when bringing an action against him. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He had tried, then, 
to show that the Bill was partial as 
between workman and employer, and 
that it was partial also in respect of 


those who were within its scope 
and those who were without, that 
it was violent in the changes it 


produced, and that it was narrow and 
illogical in the trades which it included 
or excluded. But it was on account of 
the extent to which this legislation must 
ultimately proceed that he was really con- 
cerned. <All these expediency arguments 
were available not merely for the inclu- 
sion of every trade or profession, but 
also for the inclusion of all forms of 
disease and all manners of death. Why, 
if it was in the interest of the com- 
munity that workmen in dangerous 
trades should be compensated, so it was 
in the interest of the community that 
workmen in every trade should be com- 
pensated. Death was death, no matter 
what way it came to a man. If an 
agricultural labourer was gored by a bull 
or kicked to death by a horse after this 
Bill became law, there was the workhouse 
for his wife and family exactly the same 
as now if the man had not been thrifty. 
If an artisan fell from a building 29} 
feet or 29} feet high, and got killed, 
why there were the widow and orphans 
to make their lamentations just the 
same when the Bill became law as now. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] It was because he saw 
the Bill could not on any principle of 
justice be confined within the limits it 
was at present proposed to confine it, that 
he felt such immense alarm at the strides 
which socialistic efforts were making in 
this Bill. The misfortune of a Govern- 
ment which rested on Tory support 
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seemed to him to be no} 


| other circumstances. 


which they would certainly receive under 
|‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
Who were the men who had most actively 
opposed the Bill! Why, a _ little 
knot of men on the Government side of 
the House, who felt so strongly on the 
matter that party shackles did not hold 
them—[‘“hear, hear!”]—and a. still 


smaller handful of men on the other side 


‘away 
touched. [Laughter and cheers}. 


| Bill, and they had no leader. 
| Conservatives 


| Where were 


of the House whose Radicalism faded 
when their own pockets were 
These 
were the only people who had opposed this 
They, poor 
{laughter|—they, men 
returned as individualists, 
men concerned for freedom of 
contract. [“Hear, hear!”] Where 
were all the great men who, if. this 





who 
as 


were 


| Bill had been produced by the late 


Government, would have made every 
platform ring with their denunciations / 
the Antonys who would 


| have raised the very stones of Rome to 


mutiny ? Why, comfortably ensconced 
on the Treasury Bench—{laughter|— 
leaving a few poor ineffective fellows to 
fight alone the battle in which they 
ought to be leading them. [Laughter.] 
The Home Secretary was the titular 
author of this Bill, no doubt ; but that 
right hon. Gentleman, whom they all 
respected, had never shown any aflinity 
for Socialism before he found himself 
in the position of a Cabinet Minister. 
They knew perfectly well—there was no 
disguising it—why he introduced this 
Bill. He was reminded of the words 





,addressed to the wise women of Tekorah 


—‘ Ts not the hand of Joab with thee in 
all this?” [Much laughter.| Why, 
of course, the hand of the Colonial Secre- 
tary was with him in it. No one in his 
senses could suppose for one moment 
that the Government would have pro- 
duced this Measure if the Colonial 
Secretary had not been an admired 
Member of it, or that any Goverment 
would have dared to do it. The late 
Government certainly could not have 
dreamt of introducing a measure so far 
advanced, so intensely Radical. But 
this was the price they were paying— 
that the Conservative Party were paying 
for the great, the immense assistance 
which the right hon. Gentleman had 
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rendered them in the past. | Opposition 
cheers.| Only, don’t let them run) 
away with the idea that they were not 
paying full value for’ their money. | 
[Laughter.| They had got a most able 
supporter ; but they were rather like the 
Chinaman who caught a Tartar and 
couldn’t get rid of him when he wanted 
to. [Laughter.] It was not so much 
that they (the Conservatives) had the 
assistance of the Colonial Secretary in 
this matter as that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had the assistance of the party in 
carrying out views which, although 
honestly and long held by him, were not 
held by them. That was to say that 
there were many on that side of the 
House who, he was sure, would have no 
part in socialistic legislation whatever if 
they could help it. He certainly, for 
one, would not, and he believed he was 
not the only one. He was sure, although 
he had little support now and few might 
listen to him, and fewer still might be- 
lieve what he said, he was sure there 
were many who would come to realise 
that this was indeed an enormous step 
they were taking. It was a_ step 
that would have an influence far be- 
yond that House. They had not yet 
had any opportunity of knowing what 
the country would think of the 
Bill. They knew what the coun- 
try thought of the last socialistic ex- 
periment —he meant Free Education. 
They were told at the General Election 
what the country thought of it ; and they 
might possibly be told in a similar way 
what the country thought of this. He 
(the hon. Member) knew what one of his 
own constituents thought of it; and, if 
the House would pardon him, he would 
read a few lines :— 


‘*T feel so strongly,” he wrote, “ the uncalled- 
for introduction of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill that I write to you, as one of your strongest 
supporters, to say how much I regret having 
to sever my connection with the Conservative 
organisation in the country. I can see no re- 
deeming feature in the Bill —” 


and so on. He would not trouble the 
House withany more. [‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
He had not troubled the House with 
much of the letter, and if he had troubled 
the House by speaking at greater length 
than was thought right—[‘ No, no !”|— 
he apologised sincerely. He had said 
already, and he said it again, that it 
ought to have been someone infinitely 
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more important than himself, infinitely 
more powerful, and infinitely better able 
to express the feelings he entertained. 
Because they were not unique. Good 
gracious ! it was not so many days ago 
when the whole House of Commons 
would have regretted and resisted an 
attack upon freedom of contract—a thing 
which took away from the working man 
any stimulus to provide for the future. 
He was old-fashioned, no doubt, but he 
need not be very old to remember 
the time when the views he was ex- 
pressing would have been agreed to by 
the whole House, and it did seem 
astonishing that it should be left to one 
like himself to express those views ; and 
that this sudden conversion should have 
come over all their party, inducing 
them to accept views which he had 
attacked in no measured terms, he 
admitted, and which he hoped, please 
God, to attack again. The only thing 
left to those who thought with him was 
to hope that in another place the Bill 
might be drastically dealt with — 
[Opposition laughter|—and that they 
might reap the advantage of a Second 
Chamber, about which they had heard 
so much in the country. [Laughter.| 
The Colonial Secretary had said that 
if they had attempted to include 
this and that trade in the Bill it 
would have been necessary to carry the 
Bill over to another Session. And a 
good thing too, said he. It would have 
been a most excellent thing if the 
country could have had an opportunity 
of studying the Bill, and thinking it 
over some months before it was allowed 
to pass into law. He repeated that he 
hoped the Bill would be materially 
altered in another place, and he hoped 
these alterations would have the support 
of many more important Conservatives 
than he could claim to be. 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER, after 
the customary interval, 


Sm JAMES KITSON (Yorkshire, 
W.R., Colne Valley) said he desired to 
say a few words in answer to the last 
speaker, who challenged some expressions 
of opinion from Radical employers. He 
believed that some of his friends in days 
that were gone had classed him as a Radi- 
cal, but at any rate he might venture to 
obtrude himself upon the attention of the 
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House as a large employer with a long 
and extended experience. Strong state- 
ments had been made outside the House 
rather than inside it, as to the colossal 
responsibilities that employers would 
have to bear after the passing of the Bill, 
and he had made a careful examination 
of his own books in two large works, 
which were in a measure under his own 
control. Those two works were really 
typical works of those brought ender the 
influence of the Bill. In one of them 
they employed about 1,300 hands, and in 
the other about 800, making a total of 
over 2,100. If those works had been 
subject during the past three years to 
the operation of the Bill, the following 
would have been the liability which they 
would have had to bear. In the en- 
gineering works in 1896 they paid 
£54,444 in wages, and the liability under 
the Biil would have been £28 18s.; in 
1895 they paid in wages £42,920, and the 
liability would have been £19 7s. 9d. ; in 
1894 they paid in wages £44,361, and 
the liability would have been £2 17s. 10d. 
So that in the engineering department, 
with a total wages of £141,725, the lia- 
bilities under the Bill would have been 
£51 3s. 7d. He was, therefore, rather 
bold in saying that as regards these 
works, at any rate, he did not view the 
operation of the Bill with very great ap- 


prehension. [“ Hear, hear!”| In the 
other works which he controlled and 


managed to a considerable extent, the 
manufacture of iron and steel was con- 
ducted, and there he found that in 1896, 
on wages of £45,784, they would have 
had a liability of £26 19s.; in 1895, 
with wages of £32,092, the liability was 
£23 10s., and in 1894, with wages of 
£41,922, they would have had a liability 
of £229 14s. The last was a year, in 
which unfortunately there was a death 
by accident in the works—the only death 
among 21,000 employés, and that was 
not caused by any accident with ma- 
chinery. It resulted from a workman 
being blown down by a gust of wind from 
a tube where he had to stand, and where 
he was quietly standing in the course of 
his business. But in order to be per- 
fectly fair, he had included that amount, 
and so those works gave a grand total of 
£261,522 in wages, and a total liability 
of £331, which. by simple calculation 
they would find amounted to exactly 
2s. 6d. per cent. on the wages paid. He 
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had given examples of two well-managed 
establishments, and the object of the 
Bill he took it was to cause all works to 
be well-managed, and rather to protect 
life and limb of the workmen than to give 
him any pecuniary reward.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”| They really had no malinger- 
ing in the works. He was not afraid of 
malingering, at any rate among the work- 
ing men of Yorkshire, with whom he had 
been associated for 40 years. They had 
no malingering because they had an ex- 
cellent system of sick allowance, which 
was managed by a committee of work- 
men. The workmen had to contribute « 
very large proportion of the sick pay, and 
consequently the Committee were very 
careful to see that no malingering ob- 
tained among those receiving the pecu- 
niary benefits. He did not desire or ad- 
vocate the association of works which had 
been advocated by the late Home Secre- 
tary (Mr. Asquirn), because he declined 
as a manager of well-conducted establish- 
ments, with results like those, to invite 
others not so well conducted to join in 
order that they might reap the benefits 
of his better management. — [“ Hear, 
hear!” } He also declined to have them 
associated with him, in the interests of 
the workmen, because he was convinced 
that the personal responsibility. of an 
employer, and the responsibility which 
he was able to place on his managers, 
was a great protection to the workmen. 
[(‘‘ Hear, hear!”] When an employer 
like himself saw some unprotected ma- 
chinery, he would say to his manager, 
“You. must protect that machinery,” and 
he either protected it, or on a second 
warning he was informed if it was not 
protected the next time the employer 
passed round, that he would be made 
personally responsible for any conse- 
quences that might result. In that way, 
by the operation of those Acts, and by 
the moral responsibility of the employer, 
by an improvement in the condition and 
the skill and the conduct of the work- 
men, accidents had been for many years 
gradually diminishing in works like those 
with which he was acquainted, and of 
which he had given them examples, and 
he was very anxious indeed to impress 
upon those who would have the legisla- 
tion of the future to deal with, that it 
was not desirable to keep up the personal 
responsibility of the employer rather 
than to endeavour to throw the burden 
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onthe State. In pointing out how small 
the charge would be on the great works 
and industries where there was more 
risks than in excepted industries, whica 
they were afraid to deal with, he did it 
with the hope of encouraging the Govern- 
ment speedily to put into effect the pro- 
mises which they had given to introduce 
further legislation, and to include large 
classes of workmen who were now ex- 
cluded from the benefits of the Acts. 
With those views he should most cor- 
dially support the Third Reading of this 
Bill, as a large employer, in the interests 
of steady and skilled workmen, and would 
welcome most cordially the extension of 
the operations of the Act. [Cheers.] 
*Mr. ROBERT PURVIS  (Peter- 
borough) said that he rose as the repre- 
sentative of a great railway centre to 
support the Bill, An hon. Member who 
spoke a little while ago asserted that this 
was a Socialist Measure; as if the Bill 
assumed that the employer must be rich 
and the workman must be poor, and that 
therefore the former must compensate 
the latter whenever he was hurt. Nor 
was it State compensation which roused 
such suspicion among the friendly socie- 
ties. The Bill was based upon the 
sound principle that where there was a 
dangerous trade it was but moral and 
right that the injuries received should be 
paid by those for whose emolument the 
trade was carried on. It did not kill con- 
tracting out, but where master and man 
preferred to escape the trammels of arbi- 
tration and the costly wrangling of con- 
tending lawyers, the Bill allowed them to 
do so. One thing the Bill did kill; it 
killed the old standing objection to con- 
tracting-out. It was always argued that 
no official or Judge could say whether a 
contracting-out agreement afforded ade- 
quate compensation. This Bill did take 
away that objection by doing away with 
the Judge and giving the official a mea- 
sure to go by. 

Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Leices- 
ter) thought that they all congratulated 
themselves that they had reached this 
stage of the Bill. Speaking as one who 
had in that House for twenty years taken 
an active part in every question as to 
compensation, he gave the Bill his hearty 
support and welcome. He realised its 


shortcomings in many respects. He 
sympathised with the excluded trades. 
Notwithstanding all the criticisms, he 
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gave, as he said, the Bill a cordial wel- 
come, and he believed it contained within 
its four corners great and lasting good 
to many of the toilers who under other 
schemes would be more or less uncertain 
as to what compensation they would ob- 
tain. Now this Bill laid it down that 
workpeople injured in the course of their 
legitimate employment were entitled to 
compensation from the employer by 
whom they were employed. The Bill 
went in the right direction—it recog- 
nised the higher claim of labour and 
satisfied that claim up to a certain ex- 
tent. Some people were in a great state 
of anxiety as to whether the money was 
t> come out of the wages, out of the 
profits, or out of the extra charges 
against the general community. This 
was a question which was open to endless 
argument. No man could satisfactorily 
reach the end of the argument as to 
what source this money would come 
from. The great point for the workman 
to look to was that he was recognised as 
a deserving person in industrial labour, 
and that he or she was to take his or her 
share when he lost his limbs or his life. 
That was the great object of the Bill. 
It was no use criticising what the Bill 
did not do. If he objected to the Bill, 
as his friend near him (Mr. J. Winsoy) 
did, he should move the rejection of the 
Bill. As he approved the Bill he did not 
do that, and if such a Motion were made 
he should vote against it. They had not 
to settle there where the money was to 
come from. They had decided once for 
all a great principle from which Pazrlia- 
ment could never go back, and that was 
one of the reasons why he so warmly 
advocated the scheme. They had estab- 
lished the birthright of labour—compen- 
sation for all classes of accidents during 
employment. That was a great prin- 
ciple which no party, Liberal or Tory, 
weuld ever dare to recede from. It laid 
down a great foundation. It contained 
the great germ for future development. 
Every trade, he hoped, would be included 
in some future Measure, and that there 
would be other means of guaranteeing. 
full payment to all that Parliament de- 
clared were entitled to it, not trusting in 
the future to the credit, bankruptcy, or 
otherwise of any firms for which they 
might be working. They must go to the 
logical end of the road on which they 








were starting that night—that was, they 
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must have the guarantee of the State. 
The hon. Member for St. Albans had de- 
clared that they were on the high road to 
Socialism, that personal reliance had been 
abandoned, and he called upon the lost 
gods of his party. Yes, but he called in 
vain. They could not resist the tendency 
of the day, which was to make the State 
satisfy the just claims that the poor had 
upon the State, and this class of legisla- 
tion must increase and not decrease. 
He wondered that the hon. Member had 
not moved the rejection of the Bill and 
not shrunk from giving effect to his views. 
In conclusion he would say that he gave 
the Bill his warmest and heartiest sup- 
port. He had always been marked to 
some extent as a party politician though 
he had always disclaimed it. [Laughter.] 
It had always been his desire to give an 
independent support to all Measures 
which in his opinion were sound and just 
and in the interest of the community as 
a whole. This was such a Measure. He 
regretted no other Measures of the same 
kind had been promoted from the Con- 
servative side. It was their misfortune 
that they did not oftener secure his advo- 
cacy and support—{/aughter|—but he 
promised them that if they continued in 
the wise course they had taken in this 
matter, he would support other Measures 
equally as good. He would always be 
prepared on the ground of his duty to 
those associated with labour to support 
all Measures, irrespective of party, which 
were calculated to make the lives of the 
workers better in the future than they 
had been in the past. He appealed to the 
Government to see to it that the House 
of Lords did not mangle the Bill to such 
a degree that they would not know it 
when it returned. He advised them to 
stand by their Bill so that it might return 
to the House of Commons as sound as 
when it left. He was glad to think that 
no hon. Member had had the courage to 
move the rejection of the Bill. Had any- 
one done so he should have voted 
strongly against him. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Sm JOHN JENKINS (Carmarthen 
Boroughs) said that Measures of this 
kind could not be introduced without 
affecting certain industries, and there 
were certain industries in South Wales 
that were affected more or less. The 
coal industry would be affected more than 
other industries; but even in that in- 
dustry only some of the smaller collieries 
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would be seriously affected, whose owners 
had not very large means other than 
what they had invested in the undertak- 
ing. The sole objection he had to the 
Bill was that it tended to do away with 
a very useful institution in South Wales 
—the permanent relief fund—which had 
done an immense amount of good work. 
It had distributed in relief about £80,000 
per annum, and to-day it had invested 
funds of nearly £200,000. He thought 
the workmen would in many instances 
be leaning on rather a rotten reed if they 
depended entirely for relief on their em- 
ployers. Two collieries in South Wales 
were flooded last year. In both the 
capital was not very large, and one of 
them was started by a number of work- 
men with a capital of £20,000 all called 
up. One of the proprietors of the latter 
told him that, if this Bill was carried in 
its present form without any provision 
for State insurance or such a provision as 
that foreshadowed by the Colonial Sec- 
retary that night by which the trade as 
a whole would have to bear the burden, 
they would have no means to pay com- 
pensation in case of accident. At that 
colliery upwards of 250 men were em- 
ployed, and if five men were killed in an 
accident in respect of each of whom £150 
would have to be paid it would practically 
have the effect of closing the colliery, and 
over 200 men would be thrown out of 
employment. He hoped that the Govern- 
ment when the Bill returned from the 
other House would introduce a provision 
which would make it compulsory on 
masters to form combinations, by which 
a levy would be obtained from the whole 
trade, so that the men would have some- 
thing more substantial to fall back upon. 
It would undoubtedly be just to apply 
the principle of the Bill to all the trades 
of the country, and probably that would 
lead to national insurance ; but this Bill 
was of a tentative and experimental cha- 
racter and the Government had been 
wise, in his opinion, in not including too 
many trades at one time. It was a Mea- 
sure in the right direction, and he trusted 
that the support given to it would en- 
courage the Government in another 
Session to extend it, so that the whole 
country might have the benefit of it. An 
accident had recently occurred in South 
Wales which, if this Bill had been in 
existence at the time, would have taxed 
the resources of the owners of the parti- 
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cular colliery in which it occurred to such 
an extent as would have made it almost 
impossible for them to meet their obli- 
gations. Consequently it was necessary 
that the Bill should be supplemented in 
some way so as to make the compensation 
more secure to the workmen. He hoped 
the Bill would be strengthened another 
year in that direction. He heartily sup- 
ported the Third Reading. 

Sm JAMES JOICEY (Durham, 
Chester-le-Street) said he could tell the 
hon. Member something about South 
Wales. Although he did not live there, 
his family had been associated with one 
of the most important collieries in 
South Wales for over 20 years. 
That colliery, he was sorry to say, 
had not been a success. The company 
was reconstructed once and after that 
it paid for one year 14 per cent. 
Then they had the good fortune to get 
out of it, but if they had any serious acci- 
dent, which would throw upon them a 
great burden of compensation, he was 
afraid the compensation might not be 
forthcoming. He had made use of every 
means at his disposal, but he had failed 
altogether to gather what the real feeling 
of the country was with regard to this 
Bill, but from such means of information 
as he had at his disposal he believed it 
was one of suspicion rather than of ap- 
probation. He himself represented a 
werking-class constituency, and he had 
not had a single communication made to 
him as to the Bill. He thought the Bill 
as a Whole would be a boon to the work- 
ing classes, provided that boon could be 
gathered in as was intended. He thought 
the Government must be staggered at 
the want of enthusiasm with which it 
had been received by the working classes. 
Moreover, the present Bill was quite 
different from that which was at first in- 
troduced, and it had been clearly shown 
that the Government themselves, even 
at the last moment, had not made up 
their minds on the various points in the 
Bill. He thought the Government and 
the Colonial Secretary—for he could not 
admit that the Home Secretary was in 
charge of the Bill—had shown great 
courage in introducing a Bill of this cha- 
racter, involving a novel principle, for 
so far as he could learn not a word was 
said at the General Election to the effect 
that such a change would be made. All 
that was mentioned then was a change 
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in the Employers’ Liability Act, a change 
which would have satisfied almost all 
classes of the community, and would 
have met with the support not only of 
both sides of the House, but of the coun- 
try also. He could not help thinking 
that had it been a Bill to distribute 
money which was under the control of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, every 
clause would have been most carefully 
guarded and every precaution taken. 
|‘ Hear, hear!”] The reason why they 
had been so careless was that they were 
distributing money which belonged to 
somebody else. They were all anxious 
to see some compensation given in cases 
of accident, and he thought all credit was 
due to those who had made great efforts 
by Societies and mutual arrangements, 
to provide such compensation ; but this 
Bill was introduced in such a form that 
instead of encouraging such efforts it 
did its utmost to injure them. The 
Colonial Secretary had tried to show that 
he and his hon. Friend the Member for 
the Gainsborough Division, were in oppo- 
sition to the Bill. He again maintained 
that he was not opposed to the Bill. 
[Ministerial laughter.| He admitted its 
principle, but found fault with the 
methods of compensation adopted. He 
did not believe that the Bill would ruin 
the coal trade, but it would be a burden 
to it, and he thought the fact ought to 
have been recognised that the royalty 
owners, the mineral owners, or the free- 
hold owners were as much connected with 
the industry as were the employers or 
workmen. The employer was only one 
party in the arrangement, and he under- 
took to work the mineral on behalf of 
the royalty owner. He was sorry that 
that point had been ruled out of order. 
As to the burden upon the industry, 
whether it was $d. or 3d. per ton it was 
bound to have its effect, and would be 
felt in connection with our competition 
with the Germans, who were trying to 
drive us out of our markets in Holland, 


Belgium and France. It had _ been 
said with great lightheartedness by 
some Members that the coalowners 


would get the additional cost im- 
posed on them by the Bill out of the 
ecnsumers. Those Members might rest 
assured that the north country coal- 
owners would do their best to carry out 
the Bill fairly and justly, and, if possible, 
to get the cost cut of the consumers— 
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[laughter|—but whether or not that 
would be accomplished remained to be 


seen. The coal trade was like no other 
trade. It was exposed to risks which 


came upon it suddenly and unexpectedly, 
and which required large sums of money 
to deal with. There were, for instance, 
inundations and explosions. Now the 
Bill—one of the most important Measures 
that had ever been laid before the House 
---contained a new principle—the prin- 
ciple that employers were to be respon- 
sible for accident over which they had 
no control. He had the authority of no 
less a personage than the Colonial Secre- 
tary for saying that 42 per cent. of the 
accidents were accidents for which 
neither the masters nor the men were 
responsible, and which they could not 
prevent. The right hon. Gentleman 
made that statement in an article in 
The Nineveenth Century in 1892. An 
earthquaky might take place. It would 
take only a very slight tremble of the 
earth to stop the egress from a mine, 
and hundreds of lives might be lost in 
consequence. Was it not monstrous 
that employers should be held respon- 
sible for an accident of that kind which 
they could not possibly prevent? Then, 
again, lightning caused a number of acci- 
dents. He knew of one case in which 
lightning struck the top of a shaft, ran 
down the rope, and caused an explosion 
by which many lives were lost. The em- 
ployer could not have prevented that 
accident, and he therefore failed to see 
why the employer should be asked to 
bear the cost. Those were cases in which 
the State should supply the compensa- 
tion. The present Government had been 
most lavish with the money of the State. 
They had dispensed large sums to the 
agricultural interest and to the Volun- 
tary Schools, and it was said they were 
about to give a considerable amount to 
the Irish landlords to keep them quiet. 
Why should not the State give some- 
thing to persons injured by accidents 
such as he had described?) Why should 
not the State contribute its fair share 
of compensation for accidents for which 
neither the employer nor the men were 
in any way responsible? Instead of 
doing that, the Government looked 
around and said, “There are the em- 
ployers; let us take the money out of 
their pockets.” No doubt the followers 
of the Government would go about the 
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| country saying, “See how generous we 
have been—the compensation we have 
given to the workmen!” But where did 
the money come from? It was taken 
out of the employers’ pockets. The 
Government had admitted that there was 
| no justice in the Bill. They said it was 
expedient in the interest of public policy. 
| That was the sort of logic which justified 
| poor man who was starving in putting 
his hand into the first pocket he met with 
and helping himself. The Bill had been 
compared with the Bill of the right hon, 
Gentleman the Member for East Fife. 
After all, there was something to be said 
for the Bill of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for East Fife which could 
not be said for the present matter. That 
Bill put every employer in the same posi- 
tion. This Bill selected certain em- 
ployers, and on what grounds the Goy- 
ernment had made that selection he 
failed to gather. They did not make the 
selection because the trades selected were 
the most dangerous, for some of the most 
dangerous trades were left altogether out- 
side the purview of this Bill. He thought 
all trades should be put exacfly in the 
same position. An effort had been made 
to extend the Bill to the agricultural in- 
terest. He should have thought that if 
there was a Government that had existed 
during the last 20 years that would have 
favoured the agricultural labourer, it was 
the present Government. Were there 
not on the Front Bench representatives 
of the agricultural interest in all parts 
of the country, who had been the cham- 
pions of the agricultural labourer for 
many years? Where was the Under 
Secretary to the Home Office, the hero 
of the three acres and a cow? Not one 
word had that right hon. Gentleman said 
in favour of extending the Bill to the 
agricultural labourer. The agricultural 
labourers, when they heard the whole 
truth about this Bill, would begin to 
question whether, after all, the Con- 
servative Party were their real friends. 
His right hon. Friend the Member for 
East Fife stated distinctly that the Bill 
was but the beginning of this kind of 
legislation. This legislation could not 
possibly be limited to accidents. If the 
wounded soldiers of industry, as the 
Colonial Secretary had described them, 
were to be dealt with, workmen who 
were injured in health by being engaged 
in unhealthy industries came under that 
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description, and they could not in justice 
refuse to those people the compensation 
they gave to people injured by accidents. 
All industries would sooner or later be 
included, because if the Conservative 
Government went one step their oppo- 
nents could always be relied on to go a 
step further. If the Government pro- 
posed a Bill by which all the money would 
be taken out of the employers’ pockets, 
there were hon. Members on the Opposi- 
tion side of the House who would move 
amendments forbidding the employers to 
close their works. [Zaughter.| The 
right hon. Gentleman who was once the 
champion of ransom was now the 
champion of confiscation, There was no 
ditliculty to seeing that the Colonial Sec- 
retary was the author of the Bill. 
[Ministerial cheers | In 1892, writing 
in the Nineteenth Century on this question 
the right hon. Gentleman urged that 
compensation for accidents should be 
made a charge on the cost of production. 
But this Bill made it a charge on the 
individual employer. If we were to have 
Socialism, let it be on an equitable basis 
and applied all round. He must con- 
gratulate the right hon. Gentleman upon 
his success in carrying out this policy in 
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spite of the previous professions of the | 


Conservative Party. No man had hada 
greater influence with that Party during 
the last six years than the right hon. 
Gentleman. He dragged at his feet, or 
rather at his tail-—[ laughter |—the Leaders 
of the Conservative Party, not only in the 
House of Commons, but even in the 
House of Lords as well.  [Jronical 
cheers.| The right hon. Gentleman prac- 
tically held the reins of Government. 
The Bill was the greatest step in the 
direction of Socialism we had had for 
the last 50 vears, The Colonial Secre- 
tary played the tune and Lord Salisbury 
and the Tory Party danced after him. 
[ Ministerial laughter and cries of “No”!] 
The Government were following the 
steps of Mr. Keir Hardie. This Bill 
was part of his programme. What next 
would the Colonial Secretary induce the 
Government to accept? He himself sup- 
ported the Bill. | Zronical Ministerial 
cheers and Freee Yes, he knew that 
the arrangements under the Bill could 
not last long, and that sooner or later 
the State would have to bear its fair 
share of the burden of compensation. 
But if they were to have Socialism, let 
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them have it in a form which would be 
equitable and just. [‘ Hear, hear! ”} 

Sr EDWARD CLARKE (Ply- 
mouth) said that if the hon. Baronet who 
had just spoken meant half he had said 
there was only one course open to him— 
to vote against this Bill. [Cheers.]| The 
speech of the right hon. Member for 
East Fife was an extremely unfair 
speech. The right hon. Member began 
that speech by saying he was in cordial 
agreement with the Bill, and desired to 
see it passed, and then he began to point 
out, not for the advantage of the House 
but for advantage out of doors, all sorts 
of objections to the Bill. To pretend to 
be in favour of a Bill, and yet to make 
such comments upon it as might induce 
large classes throughout the country to 
consider themselves injured by it, was 
not sound or fair statesmanship. [ Cheers. | 
These courageous supporters of the Bill, 
who attacked the Bill as violently as 
they could, and yet declared they were 
going to vote for it, made two points. 
They said the Bill was unjust and unfair 
to persons to whom it was applied, and 
then that it was grossly unfair that it 
was not applied to a greater number of 
people. [Laughter and cheers.| It might 
be true that 60 per cent. of the industrial 
population would be left outside the Bill, 
but that was an unfair statement of the 
case. Far more than 60 per cent of the 
persons hable to the accidents to which 
the Bill would apply were brought into 
it. As had been pointed out again and 
again, it would have been impossible for 
the Government to hope to pass this Bill 
if they had included in it all bodies of 
industrial workers. What they had done 
was to select those large classes of indus- 
trial workers who were most exposed to 
the accidents for which the Bill would 
provide compensation and endeavour to 
bring them within its area. For himself 
he thoroughly believed in this Bill ; he 
believed it to be a sound Bill, and he did 
not believe it had in it any of the elements 
of danger in the future which had been 
suggested by the right hon. Member for 
East Fife. But there were two points 
in the speech of the right hon. Member 
to which he would like to make answer. 
He said he much regretted that the 
Government had not in this Bill abolished 
the doctrine of common employment 
with regard to all those classes left out- 
side the special benefit and advantage 
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of the Bill. He was sorry for it too. 
He would remind the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that when they came into Com- 
mittee there was a question whether it 
wis possible, according to the Rules of the 
House, to put into the Bill an Amend- 
ment which would abolish the doctrine 
of common employment, but it was found 
impossible to do so without complicating 
the Measure to such an extent as would 
have prevented its passing in the course 
of the Session. There was another ques- 
tion upon which the right hon. Member 
for East Fife was didactic and superior 
as usual—{/aughter|—and it had refer- 
ence to contracting-out. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the Govern- 
ment had abandoned contracting out. 
There was not the smallest foundation 
for that. He spoke as one who had 
taken active, personal, and vigorous in- 
terest in this question ever since he took 
part 17 years ago in the discussions on 
the Employers’ Liability Act. He enter- 
tained to-day the same objection he en- 
tertained three or four years ago against 
the Bill proposed by the Government of 
that day, and his opinion was as strong 
in favour of the provision which they 
then proposed in favour of contracting 
out. There had been no departure in 
principle or policy of any sort or kind 
in the Unionist Party with regard to 
contracting out. The provision in the 
Bill that there should be no contracting 
out unless there was secured the full ad- 
vantage of the scheme which the Bill 
itself contained was likely to assist con- 
tracting out instead of diminishing or 
derogating from it. Nobody supposed 
that the workmen would accept a scheme 
under which they would be in a worse 
position than they would be under the 
Bill, but the advantage to the employer 
of a scheme of contracting out never was, 
and never was supposed to be, that he 
would save his pocket as compared with 
the scheme in the Bill. For his part, 
it seemed to him that the Amendment 
put in, requiring that there should be no 
derogation from the rights under the 
Bill in any scheme, made it more likely 
that the employer and the workman 
would come together in the acceptance 
of a scheme which would be beneficial 
to both. It had been clear to all those 
who had been acquainted with the work- 
ing of the Employers’ Liability Act as 
he had during these 17 years, that the 
Sir Edward Clarke. 
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advantages the workmen had got from 
that Act had not been commensurate 
either with the advantage Parliament de- 
sired to give them or with the burden 
the Act threw on the employer. The 
great trouble and reproach of the ad- 
ministration of that Act had been that 
the employer had to pay far more than 
the workman got, that the money dis- 
appeared in various quarters, and that 
while the burden on the employer was 
heavy the advantage to the workman 
was small. He had during all these 17 
years been constantly feeling how cruel 
it was that when the workman was struck 
down by an accident and carried away 
and laid, it might be, for weeks upon a 
bed of sickness and suffering, that they 
should then put upon him the obligation 
of bringing an action against his em- 
ployer, with all its risks and chances, 
and the representatives of the employer 
or insurance company, as the case might 
be, without any imputatioi or blame 
being thrown upon them, made use of 
the helplessness of the workman for the 
purpose of diminishing the amount he 
would get in compensation. There was 
no way of dealing with that except by 
insurance. Directly the Government 
had the courage—and he believed they 
had done a great public service in carry- 
ing, as they would, this Bill—to substi- 
tute a system of insurance for the system 
of employers’ liability, away went nine- 
tenths of all those technicalities which 
disappointed the just hopes of the injured 
workman or of those who by his death 
had been left suddenly to helplessness 
and poverty. [“Hear, hear!”] If that 
were so, the right hon. Member for East 
Fife endeavoured to frighten hon. Mem- 
bers on that side of the House and their 
constituents by suggesting that this was 
destined to have a very terrible and large 
extension. They had, he told them, 
come to a point at which they were 
throwing the burden of inevitable acci- 
dents upon an industry, and by-and-by 
it would be necessary to carry that to 
the responsibility of the State at large 
for compensation. He did not believe 
it for a moment. [Cheers.] There was 
no logical reason why the acceptance of 
this Bill should carry with it the eventual 
liability of the State, as a State, for the 
accidents in any of the branches of in- 
dustry. [“ Hear, hear!”] If they were 
attempting, as they were in this Bill, to 
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make the cost of accidents which oc- 
curred in a particular industry part of 
the expense of that industry, the natural 
and reasonable thing was to make it an 
employers’ liability in exactly the same 
way as the upkeep of machinery or the 
place in which the work was done was 
an employer’s liability. It was perfectly 
clear that the burden would not ulti- 
mately fall on the employer. It would 
be distributed in three directions; it 
would fall partly on the employer, partly 
on the consumer, and partly on the 
workman. In the industrial history of 
any particular trade they could not 
trace the exact point at which a par- 
ticular burden had fallen upon any 
one of these three persons, and it was 
perfectly clear that it must fall 
upon all three. Anything that crea- 
tel a heavier charge upon an _ in- 
dustry of course fell upon the employer 
in the first place. He tried to make 
other persons share that burden. He 
could do it to a certain extent in the 
price of his goods, and, although he 
could not do it by lowering the rate of 
wages at the particular time at which 
the burden fell upon him, the effect was 
that when there was a consideration—as 
he was glad to say there always was— 
with regard to a rise of wages in a par- 
ticular industry— 
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workman for compensation, that the 
limited company would have disappeared 
and there would be no funds out of 
which the workman could be paid. That 
was all very fine; but the capital of the 
limited company would have disappeared 
at the same time, and the right hon. 
Gentleman’s idea was that the workmen 
would be defeated of their just expecta- 
tions of this Bill by a recurrent ruin of 
the limited companies of this country. 
[Laughter.| For purposes outside the 
House that sort of talk might be useful ; 
but it was not practicable, and it was 
very odd to hear it from a right hon. 
Gentleman who began his speech by 
claiming that he was in support of the 
Bill. [Cheers.| He did not remember 
a more interesting Parliamentary history 
of a Bill than the present one had. They 
knew the Bill was not very amiably re- 
ceived in the first instance. There was a 
good deal of suspicion about it, and not 
that obtrusive and effusive friendship 
which communication with their con- 
stituents had induced hon. Members 
opposite to show. [Cheers.] Even down 
to the last moment they were having, in 
such a speech as that they had just 
listened to, an exhibition of the real feel- 
ing of some hon. Members with regard 
to the Bill. [“ Hear, hear!”] He was 
much amused to hear a great employer 
of labour making the speech which the 
hon. Baronet opposite had made. When 


Sin E. CLARKE: Yes; the employer | they had heard speeches in that House 
was unable to bear the whole of the | with regard to the interests of owners 


charge, and so the workman had to bear 
some portion of it. That was perfectly 
fair. [Cheers.] 
immediate advantage, because he got 
compensation for injury however it was 
caused ; therefore it was fair he should 
make some contribution to that insur- 
ance. The employer got the advantage 
of, to some extent, systematising and 
equalising the charge upon his industry, 
and it was fair that he should be called 
upon to make some contribution. They 
had had conjured up all sorts of ridicu- 
lous consequences which were to happen 
from the adoption of the Bill. They 
were told by the right hon. Member for 
East Fife that some employers would be 
ruined, that workmen would not get 
compensation because people would turn 
their concerns into limited companies, 
and he suggested that when accidents 
happened and a claim was made by the 








of agricultural land, he had not noticed 
the same excitement on the part of em- 


The workman got the| ployers opposite, and now they had that 


sort of appeal from the hon. Baronet, 
who would not venture to vote against 
the Bill, but desired to discredit it. 
[Cheers.| He did not think that was fair 
Parliamentary fighting. [Cheers.] If 
hon. Members opposite approved the Bill 
and wanted to support it and take credit 
in the country for having done so, they 
were not entitled to try and discredit it 
and damage hon. Members on the Gov- 
ernment side who supported it by the 
sort of suggestion that had been made 
that night. [Cheers.] He believed the 
great majority of hon. Members would 
not dream of going into the Lobby 
against the Bill, because it had been 
recognised by the country at large that 
there had been found by the Government 
a sound and safe solution of difficulties 
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which had troubled Parliamentary 
managers for a considerable time past. 
They had found this plan, and the indus- 
trial communities throughout the country 
were grateful to them for having done 
so. It was because the great industrial 
communities of the country accepted and 
approved the Bill that there was no real 
opposition to it from the other side of 
the House. [Cheers.} But, while he 
recognised that, he was very glad to 
know that the Bill had come from the 
Party of which he was and had been for 
a considerable time a member. In the 
whole history of industrial and factory 
legislation the Tory Party had taken the 
lead in the Measures which had been for 
the advantage of the industrial classes, 
and he was very glad that Bill would go 
from the House as an expression of the 
feeling of the Government and its sup- 
porters with regard to industrial pro- 
biems and the industrial classes, and 
that it would provide by far the 
porters with regard to industrial pro- 
blems and the industrial classes, and 
industrial pursuits with a satisfactory 
compensation for those accidents when 
they fell upon them. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
He believed that by passing this Bill the 
Government would make a valuable con- 
tribution to that very long series of Mea- 
sures in favour of the industrial classes 
of this country which it was the pride of 
the Tory Party to inaugurate and which 
it was the privilege of this Government 
to have maintained. [Cheers.| 

*Mr. CHARLES FENWICK (Northum- 
berland, Wansbeck) could not agree with 
the hon. and learned Member that it 
would have been impossible for the Gov- 
ernment to have carried their Bill during 
this Session had they included within its 
scope all branches of industry. It would 
have been easier to carry a Measure of 
that description ; it would have occupied 
less time than the present Bill, and the 
plan of the Bill would have been more 
simple than it was now and more logical 
in its conclusions if it had included all 
industries. He could not follow the hon. 
Member for Leicester in the very gushing 
eulogium he had pronounced on the Bill 
and in the cordial weleome he gave to it 
in the name of the working classes. Nor 


did he believe that the only consistent 

course which was open to hon. Members 

who did not give a complete approval to 

the Measure was to vote against the Bill. 
Sir Edward Clarke. 
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He thought it was a duty which they 
owed to themselves as well as to their 
constituents to point out what in their 
judgment seemed to be the salient defects 
of the Measure. The cardinal principle 
of the Bill had been laid down by the 
Colonial Secretary and he did not think 
that anyone would dissent from it. He 
disagreed however with the second prin- 
ciple, that the charge should be one on 
the industry and not on the community 
at large. The right hon. Gentleman told 
the House that if a trade was not able 
to provide for its injured workmen, in 
his opinion it would be better for the 
country that that industry should cease 
to exist. The Colonial Secretary appar- 
ently thought that the additional burden 
on the trade would come largely out of 
the consumer. He believed that to a con- 
siderable extent this would be so; where 
they had not to contend with foreign 
competition the employer would be able 
to recoup himself by increasing the cost 
of the article. But let the House take 
his own county as an illustration. Of the 
coal produced in Northumberland 80 per 
cent. was sent abroad. During this year 
they had lost a contract with Russia for 
100,000 tons, which had been held for 
many years past, owing to a fractional rise 
in the price. Would anyone contend that 
the Northumberland coal industry would 
be able to get out of the consumer an 
additional price to cover the expenses en- 
tailed in the working of this Bill? It 
was true, as the Colonial Secretary said, 
that a burden was only being imposed 
which was already borne by our competi- 
tors. But even with all these burdens 
our competitors were driving us hack, 
and how could we possibly hope to keep 
the markets we had if this additional 
burden were imposed upon our trade. 
There was not a single objection which 
the Colonial Secretary urged against the 
Bill of the late Home Secretary that 
could not with equal force be urged 
against the Bill which the House was 
about to read a Third time. On the 
right hon. Gentleman’s own showing this 
Bill left outside something like 7,000,000 
workers who were totally unprovided for 
under it. One objection of his was 
that the Bill would lead to uncertainty 
and litigation. Would any hon. Member 
say there was no uncertainty in this Bill 
and that no litigation would arise under 
it? Look over the various points raised 
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in the Bill, it was bristled with uncer- 
tainties that would unquestionably lead 
to litigation. What were the points re 
served for the decision of the arbitrator? 
He was to determine whether the injury 
was solely attributable to the serious and 
wilful misconduct of the workman. Again 
and again had the attempt been made to 
strike out this very vicious principle in 
the Bill and he could not understand why 
it had been introduced. It must have 
been before the cognisance of the Cabinet 
when the Bill was discussed, but it was 
rot provided for when the Bill was intro- 
duced, a clear indication that the Govern- 
ment thought that a question of this kind 
would give rise to serious litigation, and 
that was the view of the Secretary for 
ihe Colonies when the question first came 
up for consideration in the House. The 
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would lead to litigation. Then the right 
hon. Gentleman’s last objection to the 
Bill of my right hon. Friend was “that in 
itself, and by confession, it was an imper- 
| fect and incomplete solution of the ques- 
tion.” Now, no one, not even the most 
thorough and sanguine supporter of the 
Government, would say that this Bill was 
a perfect and complete solution of the 
question, they knew perfectly well it 
was not. It would have been more 
creditable to the Government, and 
certainly it would have been of more 
benefit to the working-classes of the 
country if a little more time had been 
taken for the production of a perfect 
and complete measure bringing within 
its scope all the industries in the United 
Kingdom. However, believing in the 


fundamental principle upon which the 








right hon. Gentleman charged him the | Bill was framed, namely, that the injured 
other day with having unfairly repre-| workman has the right to claim compen- 
sented his argument in reference to this|sation when he is disabled at his 
question, but he would venture to say|employment, believing in that funda- 
that substantially he was accurate. These | mental principle, he for his part would 
words were originally moved by the hon. | do nothing to prevent the progress of the 
Member for St. Helen’s and the Colonial | measure, but it was fair to themselves 
Secretary, speaking close upon Twelve!and fair to their constituents to point 
o'clock, told the Committee that they had | out that it was no more a satisfactory 





now reached an important point in the | 


Debate, and he moved to report Progress, 
and he asked Members between then and 
the following day to consider two very 
important points, saying there were two 
courses before them, to pursue a line of 
strict justice to the employer, or to adopt 
a line of expediency, and exclude the 
principle of the Amendment altogether 
from the Bill, and he argued in favour 
of a course of expediency rather than in 





solution of the question than was the 
Bill of his right hon. Friend the late Home 
Secretary that was resisted so strongly 


|and so successfully by the Party opposite. 


He could not say he had a great deal of 
sympathy with those employers of labour 
who had spoken so strongly against the 
Bill when he remembered the Debates of 
1893, and that through their opposition 
the Bill was lost, and if they were now 
wounded heavily in the House of theirown 


favour of strict justice. He put it in- | friends, they had themselves to thank for 
terrogatively to the Committee, was It | it, having wrecked the Bill of his right 


desirable to add another litigible point 
to the Bill? It was a litigible point, 
and in the opinion of those Members who 
were directly associated with labour it 
would in itself give rise to endless annoy- 
ances between workmen and their em- 
ployers, and meant litigation. Another 
question to be referred to the judgment 
of the arbitrator, was whether the em- 
ployment was one to which the Act 
applied. If all industries were included 
within the provisions of the Bill, these 
words would be unnecessary and the Bill 
would be simpler and much more logical 
in its conclusions. Other matters of 
reference to the arbitrator gave rise to a 
considerable amount of uncertainty, and 





hon. Friend. [{‘ Hear, hear!” 

*Mr. J. M. MACLEAN (Cardiff) said 
more than one Member had asked the 
question why it was that so many 
strong speeches had been made against 
the Bill, and yet no one had under- 
taken to move its rejection. The 
hon. Member for Leicester asked the 
question and taunted those who did 
not entirely agree with the Government 
with this failure to vote against the 
Bill. The answer was simple, it must 
be perfectly clear that when the Leaders 
of both Parties came to the conclusion 
that the Bill, introduced for the purpose 
of giving what undoubtedly was a 
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great boon to the working classes 
of the country, was a Bill that ought 
to be introduced, the adoption of 
the principle by the leaders on both sides 
was final and irrevocable, and it was not 
for any Member to hope to prevent its 
being carried into effect. Undoubtedly 
the result of the plunge taken by the 
Government was that Parliament was com- 
mitted once for all to the principle that 
workmen were entitled to compensation 
for all accidents arising in their employ- 
ment in particular trades. It was idle 
to say it was not the adoption of a new 
principle ; the Colonial Secretary had 
admitted it was a novel and original 
principle for the Government to introduce, 
and undoubtedly it was. He had tried 
to find out the opinion of his own con- 
stituents, and might say in extenuation 
of his attempt to address the House that 
his constituents were harder hit by the 
Bill than any other constituency in the 
country. So far as the working classes 
were concerned there was a strong and 
very natural feeling in favour of the Bill, 
conferring as it did great benefit on 
that class, but a distressing feature was 
that those who would be the victims 
of the Bill were the class of Liberal 
Unionist employers in his constituency. 
The Liberal Unionist, outside Birming- 
ham, as everybody knew, was not a 
working man. [Opposition  cheers.| 
Working men were either Tory or Radi- 
cal; they knew no middle course. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”} The Liberal Unionist 
was for the most part a man of social 
position and independent means. He 
had been a town councillor, an alder- 
man, or a magistrate—[laughter|—and 
thought he was to hold that position all 
his life ; and he had been perfectly taken 
aback by finding that the man whom he 
trusted most, the Colonial Secretary, had 
dealt him a staggering blow in the ten- 
derest part of the human organism—the 
breeches pocket. [Laughter.| Many 
of these Liberal Unionists were coal- 
owners, and they believed the Bill would 
ruinthem. He had tried to console them 
with the reflection that perhaps next 
year, when they had crowned the social 
edifice, they would be eligible for an old- 
age pension—{laughter|—but it was 
rather cold comfort. [Zaughter.] ‘They 
had listened to a persuasive speech about 
the principles of the Bill from the Colo- 
nial Secretary; but he was astonished 
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when he found that in order to smooth 
its passage through the House of Lords 
the Colonial Secretary thought it expe- 
dient and in good taste to denounce Lord 
Londonderry for what his Lordship had 
said about the Bill, charging him with 
desiring to sell his properties to a limited 
company when all the time he was saying 
that he was going to be ruined by the 
Bill. He did not know if a speech of 
that kind was going to propitiate the 
House of Lords or make them welcome 
with any greater eagerness the dictator- 
ship of the right hon. Gentleman. For 
his part he was not astonished that em- 
ployers were getting anxious to secure 
what they could out of their business 
and retire into private life. Many of 
them, more far-sighted than others, did 
that long ago. It was perfectly obvious 
that if legislation went on in this way to 
its natural conclusion, in course of a very 
few years there would not be a private 
employer left in the country who would 
not have been despoiled in some way by 
the Government now in power. [Laugh- 
ter.| It was perfectly clear to him what- 
ever was said about the “ principle” of 
this Bill, the principle was one of confis- 
cation pure and simple. They had heard 
a good deal about the new element that 
was going to be introduced into the in- 
dustrial conditions of this country—the 
“human” element was to be considered 
in future in all directions. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| Well, did anybody connected 
with the trade and industry of this coun- 
try mean to say that now for the first 
time in the history of England it was 
being discovered that the working-man 
ought to be cared for when incapacitated 
by accident or sickness? He would ask 
the labour leaders in that House, was it 
not the case that nine-tenths of the em- 
ployers of this country invariably con- 
sidered the interest of the workmen in 
their employ in such circumstances! 
Was there any industry known to any- 
bedy in that House in which there had 
not been a mutual insurance fund for 
the protection of the workmen, to which 
fund the employers had contributed most 
liberally? No change was introduced, 
so far as the morality of the matter was 
concerned, by this Bill. The moral re- 
sponsibility of the employers had always 
been recognised, and up to this time the 
moral responsibility of the workman had 
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also been recognised. The change intro- 
duced by the Bill was that the moral re- 
sponsibility of the workman was hence- 
forward removed altogether—that the 
workman was not to care at all how the 
conduct of the business in which he was 
interested was carried on, and he was 
to be entitled to compensation, what- 
ever his own conduct might have been. 
He remembered reading a speech deli- 
vered a few years ago at a Trades’ Union 
Congress at the Norwich meeting he 
thought, when one of the speakers de- 
nounced the doctrine of thrift as a doc- 
trine invented by the selfish capitalist 
who spent the greater part of his time 
in teaching the virtue of prudence and 
thrift and other self-denying virtues to 
working men, but who took very good 
care not to practise any of those self- 
sacrificing doctrines himself. i Hear, 
hear!”] He could not help thinking 
that the speech made at Norwich had 
keen put in practice by Her Majesty’s 
Government in the present Bill. They 
had done away with the virtue of thrift 
altogether. It had gone along with the 
virtues of justice and so forth, which 
they were told in that House they were 
not to hear any more abgut in connec- 
tion with this Bill. Well, he held that 
the working-men of this country had 
never recognised doctrine of that sort, 
and that they had been completely taken 
by surprise by the introduction of a Fill 
of this kind. Working men were always 
willing to subscribe a fair share of the 
provident fund, which was instituted in 
most industries. They generally sub- 
scribed a larger share than the employers 
themselves. [“ Hear, hear!”] It might 
be perfectly right to increase the share 
of the employer, but was it right to do 
away altogether with the responsibility 
of the workmen? They were told that 
nothing had ever been done for the work- 
man. But was he not paid very much 
higher wages on account of the risk he 
undertook in the dangerous trades that 
were to be dealt with by the Bill? 
They were told that this Bill was merely 
experimental, and that that was the 
reason why it had been applied to only 
a few trades. The real reason why the 


Bill was experimental was because the 
Government knew perfectly well that if 
they were to apply it all round at once 
they would raise an opposition that they 
would not dare to face. 


They had taken 
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a moral from the history of modern 
Italy, where it was said the artichoke 
should be eaten leaf by leaf. The Gov- 
ernment were eating the capitalists leaf 
by leaf. They were taking one capitalist 
after another in different industries, and 
were dealing with them one by one be- 
cause they dare not tackle them all when 
they were in force togther. What right 
had this Parliament to carry out a great 
social experiment, which introduced what 
they might call a new moral law devised, 
as they were told by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for East Fife, in 
the interests of the community at large 
at the expense of employers in certain 
industries? They might have the power 
to do it, but they certainly had not the 
right to put in force such an experiment. 
It was a most serious thing in the coal- 
mining industry that an experiment of 
this kind should be tried. The Member 
for Plymouth said they could get the 
money from the consumer, but the hon. 
Member for Wansbeck had pointed out 
that it was impossible to put a higher 
price on the consumer when they had to 
contend against foreign competition. He 
thought it would be almost equally diffi- 
cult for the employer to recover any 
large portion of this money, which he 
was bound in the first instance to pay, 
from the working men. He was quite 
sure that this Measure would not have 
been received with such enthusiasm by 
the special representatives of the work- 
ing men if they had supposed that in a 
year or two they would have to pay the 
whole burden which was now put on the 
coal trade. An experiment of this sort 
ought to be paid for by the community 
at large. It seemed to him a very wrong 
view to take to say that any particular 
industry ought to pay the cost of all the 
accidents that might occur in that special 
industry. The whole community was in- 
terested in the welfare of the working 
men, in raising the standard of their 
social comfort and enjoyment, but who 
would bear the cost of any portion of 
the burden they were now putting on 
some of the great industries of the 
country? Would it be borne by the hun- 
dreds of thousands of people who lived 
in this country in perfect security on 
the interest of investments in foreign 
countries, estimated at 100 millions ster- 
ling a year? Were they not to contribute 
anything to the working out of any 
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new moral law which this Parliament 
introduced? Was it not the case, too, 
that owing to the working of the limited 
liability system a large portion of the 
capital which was engaged in the indus- 
tries now under discussion was removed 
from the operation of the new tax they 
were going to lay upon it? It was only 
the ordinary shareholder in these com- 
panies who bore the cost of introducing 
this new moral law. Now that this prin- 
ciple had been introduced, he could only 
say it was absolutely necessary, and the 
Government would find it inevitable, that 
it should be carried to its legitimate end, 
and that the community ought to be 
made responsible for applying this new 
law to all industries, bearing the burden 
out of the common purse. 

Mr. JOHN ELLIS (Nottingham, Rush- 
cliffe) said he did not hear the hon. 
Member who had just spoken express his 
intention of voting against the Bill. 
[Cheers.| He was bound to say he was 
always surprised at the attitude of those 
who were willing to wound and yet ap- 
peared to be afraid to strike. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] It seemed to him that if a Bill 
was a bad one they ought to go into the 
Lobby against it. He rose as a supporter 
of the Bill. 
agree that it was a great Bill. They had 
now been sitting about 110 days, and he 
imagined that this was about the only 
real good of their labours during the 
Session. [“Hear, hear!”] He had 
heard with regret what the Colonial 
Secretary had said on the subject of 
“contracting out,” for it had always been 
his view that if Parliament found it 
necessary to put a new Act upon the 
Statute-book, people ought not to be 
allowed to contract themselves out of it. 
The parties who were in favour of “ con- 
tracting out” were generally those in 
whose case it was most necessary that 
the law should be rigidly enforced. The 
Colonial Secretary had pointed out how 
one great railway company had never 
found it necessary to have recourse to 
the practice of “contracting out.” The 
benefits which a workman enjoyed under 
a scheme might be better than the bene- 
fits which the general law gave him or 
they might not. In any case a workman 
ought to be able to choose freely between 
the two. 
the Colonial Secretary’s invitation to the 
House of Lords to cut out of the Biil the 
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He was therefore sorry to hear | 
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provision which it contained on the sub- 
ject of “contracting out.” The Bill, as 
it stood, made the terms of employment 
better for the workmen, and that was 
satisfactory, because the real way to se- 
cure successful labour was to encourage 
cheerful and willing service on the part 
of the men. Lugubrious prophecies had 
been made as to the effect of this Bill 
upon trade, especially the coal industry, 
He did not share the fears that had been 
expressed, and he had ascertained that 
in his own business the burden which 
would have been increased in the last 
seven years, if the Bill had been in opera- 
tion during that time, would not have 
amounted to one quarter of the sum 
mentioned by the hon. Member for the 
Gainsborough Division. He had lived 
too long to be frightened by prognosti- 
cations of the extinction of industries as 
the result of legislation. If they took 
down “Hansard” for the years 1860, 
1872, and 1877, they would find page 
after page filled with the prophecies of 
mine-owners as to the destructive effect 
of the legislation for improving the posi- 
tion of miners. Similar unfulfilled pro- 
phecies had been made in the case of 
other industries. Mine-owners might 
now take comfort from the knowledge 
that whenever that House had meddled 
directly or indirectly with the coal trade, 
a succession of good years had invariably 
followed. [‘ Hear, hear! ”’] 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY, who rose amidst cheers, said: 
Sir, every Member of the House who has 
listened to the Debate during this even- 
ing must, I think, have thought it, as I 
thought it, one of the most singular 
Debates in which this House has ever 
been engaged. There has been a certain 
amount of honest opposition of the Bill, 
and there has been a certain amount of 
less honest opposition to the Bill. [“Hear, 
hear!”] There have been two speeches 
at least which I have had the honour of 
| listening to—and on which I hope to say 
a few words before I sit down—delivered 
on this side of the House in which the 
speakers practically admitted that they 
object to the Bill, to the principles on 
which it is founded, and to the results 
|it is likely to attain. There have been 
| other speeches delivered, for the most 
| part on the other side, which began and 
| which ended with a blessing on the Bill, 


| but in which all the intermediate portion 
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was occupied either with the attempt to 
minimise the advantages of the Bill or 
to point out consequences which they 
hoped might either annoy or frighten 
those who might, under other circum- 
stances, be disposed to support the 
Measure. That I call less honest opposi- 
tion to the Bill. [“ Hear, hear!”] Now, 
Ido not propose to follow my right hon. 
Friend the Secretary for the Colonies and 
my hon. and learned Friend the Member 
for Plymouth, who made so brilliant a 
speech—[“ hear, hear!” }—unfortunately 
at an earlier hour of the evening—in 
their dissection of some of the less honest 
speeches to which I have referred. The 
point of view which I feel more interested 
in at the present time is the explicit ex- 
pression by one or two hon. Friends of 
mine on this side of an aversion to this 
Bill, based on what they consider funda- 
mental principles of legislation. I think 
I shall not be misrepresenting their views 
if I paraphrase or summarise their 
speeches by saying that they object to 
this Bill because they think it throws a 
legal obligation upon men who have no 
moral obligation to deal with accidents, 
that it is an interference with the free- 
dom of contract, and that it is, in their 
view, illogical, quite inconsistent with 
previous principles of legislation accepted 
by this House, and that it is in its rational 
and ultimate developments not to be dis- 
tinguished from Socialism. Well, Sir, I 
gather from the charges of one or two 
Gentlemen on this side of the House that 
I have accurately expressed the pith of 
the criticism which they felt disposed to 
pass upon the Bill of the Government. 
All through the Debate in Committee we 
had thrown in our teeth that we have 
wholly abandoned logic. I have noticed 
that this argument is resorted to when 
any practical scheme of legislation of 
which Gentlemen may not happen to ap- 
prove is brought into this House. I ven- 
ture to warn my hon. Friends against 
any such use of the word logic in theory 
or in fact. The principles of legislation 
are excellent, but in their application to 
the practical world in which we live there 
is necessarily involved a want of absolute 
conformity and adaptation, and if we 
hold to the view which has been expressed 
we shall get into inextricable confusion. 
Let me just point out this to my hon. 
Friends who have spoken of logic. I want 
to ask one or two questions. Everybody 
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on both sides of the House condemns the 
existing system of responsibility for acci- 
dents as one that it is impossible to main- 
tain. It contains so many anomalies and 
so many injustices on one side or the 
other that it is impossible for this House 
not to modify it in one direction or in 
the opposite direction. I can perfectly 
understand an ardent individualist like 
my hon. Friend the Member for Hert- 
fordshire maintaining that the only 
legitimate method of dealing with acci- 
dents is that if an employer is not morally 
responsible the consequences should be 
left to those who suffer from them. Acci- 
dents in our great workshops, our great 
factories, our great railway system, can- 
not be avoided by any precautions which 
may be taken, and there are accidents 
for which the employer is in no sense 
responsible. It is contended that the 
burden should be thrown on the unfor- 
tunate sufferer whose ill-chance it has 
been to be the victim of a particular 
calamity? And the remedy which the 
suffering individual is to have is insur- 
ance of life or limb in some insurance 
office. My hon. Friend holds that it is 
inequitable that a man who is not respon- 
sible for an accident should have to pay 


‘compensation for the accident. Then how 


can he justify the existing law with re- 
gard to that? Let us suppose there is an 
accident on the Great Western Railway 
from the fault or mistake of the engine- 
driver, the result of which is that many 
persons lost their lives. I am a share- 
holder, let us suppose—but as a fact I 
am not—{[laughter|—in the Great 
Western Railway. I have to pay for that. 
Let my hon. Friend justify that according 
to his principle. What responsibility 
have I got in the matter? I have a 
fractional share in the election of the 
directors. The directors have some re- 
mote responsibility—some very remote 
responsibility—for the action of the 
engine-driver. The engine-driver him- 
self may have been the best engine- 
driver on the line, but he has made 
a mistake from which have arisen 
these lamentable consequences. I, the 
shareholder, have to pay for that acci- 
dent. That is not denied. That is ac- 
cepted. My hon. Friend, who presses 
these principles to their logical conclus- 
sion, has never, so far as I know, in all 
these discussions on the proper way of 
dealing with accidents, suggested that we 
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should so alter the law as to free every- 
body but the engine-driver from  re- 
sponsibility. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I think 
that is a fact which it is quite worth while 
for my hon. Friend to consider. It is 
admitted that we cannot leave the law as 
it is. Has my right hon. Friend the 
desire, or has he the courage to carry 
out the principle which he has enunciated 
to the House—that no man should pay 
compensation for any inujry for which 
he is not as a man or an individual 
responsible ? 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS said that the 
right hon. Gentleman asked him whether 
he was prepared to see the law altered 
in the case of a railway accident. In that 
case, unless there is blame to the com- 
pany through one of their servants, no 
one could recover. In the case of this 
Bill, however careful the employer might 
be, he was made to pay for something 
with which he had nothing whatever 
to do. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Tam very much obliged for my 
hon. Friend’s interruption. He rests his 
justification of the existing law on the 
fact that the railway company are respon- 
sible for the action of their servants. Is 
that anything but a technical reason in- 
vented by lawyers, which no man can for 
one moment say is founded on morality 
and logic? [“Hear, hear!’] = What 
responsibility has the shareholder who 
pays? He has absolutely none, and the 
greatest sophist in the House—and I do 
not include my hon. Friend in that de- 
scription-—cannot make out a case for 
implying moral responsibility in those 
people who, in the case I have mentioned, 
have got to bear the financial responsi- 
bility for the accident. The truth is that 


my hon. Friends will find themselves in | 


great distress if they attempt to press 
the existing law into any logical shape 
whatever. [“ Hear, hear!”] They them- 
selves do not pretend or try to make it 
logical. They have to abandon in their 
practice the principles they lay down 
with so much confidence in the House. 
The truth of the matter is that the gene- 
ral confidence of the country has felt, in 
connection with those accidents which 
the man who is injured has _ not 
brought on himself, that it is de- 
sirable, if I may use the expression, 
to diffuse the shock of the accident. 


Everybody has felt that this diffusion 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
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of the shock of the accident which hag 
been granted to the public should be 
granted also to those who more than any 
others are exposed to shocks in the course 
of their daily avocations. What are the 
exceptions in this Bill which have been 
the subject of constant criticism and 
comment in this House? They are jus- 
tified amply on two distinct grounds, one 
of which was set forth with great force 
by my right hon. Friend the Secretary 
for the Colonies, which is based on Par- 
liamentary considerations of which every 


Member of Parliament must see the 
force. These exceptions from the Parlia- 


mentary point of view were based on the 
absolute impossibility of carrying in this 
Session a Bill dealing with all industries. 
But, quite apart from that reason, there 
are other grounds which I hope and be 
lieve will be got over at no distant date, 
but which exist at the present moment. 
So long as you are dealing with great 
organised industries the shock of the 
accident is diffused ; but if, immediately 
and without preparation, you were to 
attempt to apply this law, let us say for 
the sake of argument, to agriculture or 
the smaller industries, which are un- 
crganised and without any system of in- 
surance, you would not diffuse the shock 


of the accident; you would merely 
transfer it from one individual to 
another. Let any one take the case of 


labour ; let 
a few acres 


the very small employer of 
us say the farmer occupying 
of land and having but one labourer in 
his employ. To throw on the farmer, 
before he has learnt how to insure, the 
whole burden of any accident is not to 
diffuse the shock of the accident but to 
transfer it; and to transfer it to some- 
bedy not responsible for the accident 
would produce a most painful impres- 
sion on the public conscience. But are 
we to look forward to that condition of 
things as perpetual? I think not. I 
myself belong to an agricultural com- 
munity to which ideas of this sort could 
be applied at once without difficulty, and 
at this moment, I believe, in the south 
of Scotland, in Northumberland, and 
possibly in Durham, there is a system 
which I believe actuarialy wou!d be incom- 
parably more favourable to the agricul- 
tural labourer of these districts than any- 
thing under this Bill. But that applies 
to large farms and to a highly-organised 
agricultural industry, and what would be 
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applicable in that case without shock or 
difficulty could not be applied to other 
counties or districts without a jar and a 
breakage of continuity which, I think, 
would do more harm than good. But 
if this Bill is passed, I look forward at 
no distant date, when the public mind 
has been familiarised with the system of 
insurance by which the shock of an acci- 
dent is diffused, to the principles of this 
Bill being extended in every district, not 
only without danger to agriculture, but 
to the general benefit of agriculture and 
all the allied industries. [“ Hear, hear!” | 
t will be seen, therefore, that for both 
what we include in this Bill and exclude 
from it we have justification. It is a 
tctal misconception of the case to assume 
that we have been driven from position 
to position by some irrational electoral 
motive, that we have no principles to 
cuide us, no ends which we desire to 
reach, and no broad lines of policy which 
we desire to follow. My hon. Friend 
the Member for Cardiff has freely used 
the word Socialism in connection with 
this Bill, and he and the hon. Member for 
Hertfordshire scattered about such accu- 
sations as that we are deserting the 
ancient traditions of the Tory Party, that 
we are abandoning the principles which 
have always animated the Tory Party, 
and have at last allowed ourselves to 
drift down the current of wire-pulling 
and expediency towards a sea which we 
have never surveyed and never plumbed. 
I think my hon. Friends who are thus 
prodigal of accusations have never them- 
selves considered the ferce of the terms 
which they use. Have such critics of 
the Bill considered what Socialism is? I 
suppose I have read as much about 
Socialism as any other Member of the 
House, and for the life of me I can see 
no connection whatever between the 
scheme of this Bill and anything which 
any Socialist would ever admit to con- 
stitute the essence of Socialism. My hon. 
Friend attempts to pin the Tory Party to 
what he calls individualism. Sir, I have 
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a great distrust of these “isms.” 
[Cheers.| If my hon. Friend goes fur- 


ther and says he is not only a Tory and 
an individualist, but a Tory because he 
i3 an individualist, I would ask him to 
study the history of Tory—not Liberal 
Unionist—[/aughter |—legislation in con- 
nection with the great labouring com- 


munity of this country. The Tory Party | 
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| have not, indeed, done the whole of the 
| work connected with our labour legisla- 
/tion, but in every branch of that legisla- 
|tion they have been pioneers. [Cheers.| 
\If my hon. Friend who thinks that we 
iare breaking with the traditions of the 
| Tory Party in furthering this Bill will 
| only study the history of the factory legis- 
lotion in the forties, he will find that the 
|opponents of that legislation were the 
| Radical individualists of whom he is the 
ilegitimate heir. [Laughter.} It was 
\the Tory Party who looked at the facts 
| not in the light of any “ism” whatever, 

but in the light of the actual needs of 
| the case, and by that disengagement of 


|view were enabled to do what all 
|parties now admit ought to have 
|been done. I am _ utterly unable to 
see how this the last stone—I will 


not say the final stone—in this edifice 
ef legislation, differs in principle in 
any respect from its predecessors 
which have proceeded from these Benches. 
Ever since I came into Parliament three- 
and-twenty years ago the Tory Party has 
been engaged upon this species of legisla- 
|tion. Whenever it has been attempted 
|there have been found persons—ably 
| represented now by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Durham—chiefly but not 
wholly drawn from the other side, who 
have for electoral reasons frankly avowed 
that they were most unwilling to oppose 
the legislation—{“ hear, hear! ”|—but 
who have said that they would individu- 
ally be ruined and that the industry they 
| represented would be driven from the 
jcountry. Ido not deny that the Govern- 
|;ment which throws a burden upon an 
|industry must consider the weight of that 
| burden. But what I do deny is that we, 
| having duly considered it, and having 
come to the conclusion that no undue 
burden will be thrown upon the coal in- 
dustry—and no other industry has ven- 
tured to complain—[“ hear, hear! ”}— 
are not to be met with this appeal to 
abstract principles which we do not ac- 
|cept, which have never been embodied 
| in our legislation, which never formed 
| part of our political creed, which do not 
| bear critical examination, while those who 
| use them do not appear to be able to 
| fully follow out all the conclusions to 
| which they may be said logically to lead. 
| 


But there are those who are quite ready 
enough to acknowledge the broad prin- 
ciples which I have laid down, and still 


M 
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criticise this Bill on the ground that it 
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Tur FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


is inconsistent with the possibility of |SURY: What on earth has that to do 


making arrangements between the em- 


ployers and the employed, and _ that, | 


because it is so inconsistent, it is also 
inconsistent with the pledges we so freely 
gave in 1893. I am utterly unable to 
understand how my hon. 
Member for the City of London and those 


who agree with him, who to a man | 
voted for the Dudley clause, can possibly | 
suppose that this Bill is any violation | 
of any pledge which we gave four years | 


ago. The Dudley clause laid down in the 
most explicit terms that, while the 
system of arrangement was to be left to 


employers and employed, the arrange- | 


ment which they were permitted to come 
to must not be pecuniarily worse for the 
employed than the Bill in which the 
clause was embodied. Does this Bill go 
further than that? We think 
not. [“Hear, hear!”] But, 


at all 


events, my hon. Friends who supported | 
us in 1894, and who supported the House | 
of Lords in 1894, in carrying that clause | 
are debarred absolutely, in my opinion, | 


from accusing us of any violation of 


principle in introducing the contracting- | 
/employers and employed than the only 


out clause which we have put into this 
Measure. But, as to the effect of this 
clause, will it prevent contracting out? 
My hon. and learned Friend the Attorney 
General put into my hands a few 


minutes ago a letter from a well-known | 
employer of labour, Mr. George Livesey, | 


the manager of the South Metropolitan 
Gas Company, who, it will be admitted 
I think on the other side, is one of the 
greatest authorities—at all events, from 
the employers’ point of view—upon this 
subject. He writes to my hon. and 
learned Friend : — 





“Your remarks that you believe contracts and 


arrangements will very generally be made be- | 


tween masters and men will, I hope and think, 
advantage of both.” 
He then goes on to say that the com- 


pany and their employés had already 
settled and adopted a scheme which every 


man but one out of some thousands of | 


men had voluntarily accepted. One 
pennyworth of experience is worth a 
thousand pounds of theory. 
*Mr. MACLEAN: The gas company 
has a monopoly. 
First Lord of the Treasury 


Friend the | 


it does | 
|}employers and employed, 





with it? [Cheers.| The sole question 
is whether, under the terms of the Bill, 
which forbid the employers to contract 
out except under terms as favourable as 
those in the Bill, contracting out will or 
will not be a dead letter. Here we have 
the best evidence which can be con- 
ceived in such a matter—a great com- 
pany, even before the Bill becomes law, 
making such arrangements with its work- 
men as will conform with the provisions 
of the Bill. Whatever may be the future 
of contracting out—and I hope it has a 


| great future before it—let it not be pre- 


tended after this letter, that the provi- 
sions of this Bill are a conclusive bar to 
its being carried out. We have found, 
as we think, in this Bill not merely a 
Measure which satisfies every pledge that 
we have ever given on the subject of 
but we have 
found a scheme absolutely in conformity 
with the Tory traditions of legislation 
on this subject, violating no principle 
which this Party has ever accepted ; im- 
posing no undue burden upon any in- 
dustry ; better, as we believe, both for 


conceivable alternative, namely, the Bill 
of the right hon. Gentleman opposite. 
Having found that solution of this most 
difficult question, we commend it with 
confidence to the House, believing fully 
that the country will endorse what we 
have done, and will absolutely absolve 
us from that meanness of motive which 
some hon. Gentlemen on both sides of 
the House have not hesitated to insinuate 
has been actuating us in this policy. 
[ Cheers. | 

Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) said that he wished to put the 
case of South Wales. No one would say 
that the working men of South Wales were 


be fuMilled, for I am sure it will be to the | 20t wnanimously in favour of the Bil. 


The hon. Member for Cardiff referred 
to the Liberal Unionists in South Wales. 
No doubt, many owners of collieries lived 
in his constituency. He himself was 


| sorry that so many colliery owners in 


South Wales had been misled. There 
were no more generous or considerate 


|employers in the United Kingdom than 
the colliery owners of South Wales. 
/somehow they had allowed themselves 
| to be misled. 


But 


The House would remem- 
ber receiving an extraordinary document 
g y 
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in which a certain actuary reported to 
Sir W. T. Lewis, and this was the docu- 
ment on which the case for South Wales 
had been founded. The actuary said :— 


“On the basis of tons of coal raised per 
annum for every person employed in and about 
the mines, and bearing in mind that the under- 
ground workers received the largest wages, the 
cost per ton of coal raised and sold would 
closely approximate to 3d. per ton.” 


But in another part of the statement the 
same actuary said :— 


“The financial incidents and risks under the 
Bill would thus be, in respect of fatal accidents 
and incapacity, £1 12s. per man for every 
employé. According to the statement of our 
mines’ inspector and the number of tons pro- 
duced, we find that if 3d. per ton were aggre- 
gated it would produce no less than £3 6s. 
per man instead of £1 12s.” 


statements by the one 
man, one being 2s. per man more than 
the other. He conscientiously believed 
that when the Bill was worked out pro- 
perly the colliery owners in South Wales 
would find the Bill would not cost them 
more than Id. per ton. It was said that 
the coal trade of South Wales was already 
burdened with £1 per ton, and that the 
employers paid 55 per cent. of this. That 
was not true. Employers paid only 25 
per cent. on the contribution of the 
workmen. Supposing for a moment 
that the colliery owners were paying 25 
per cent., was that sufficient to meet the 
moral claims of the workmen? He did 
not think so. His hon. Friends on the 
other side had fears of the workmen de- 
stroying the permanent relief funds. 
These funds would not be destroyed. 
And here was an opportunity for the 
employers of labour. Let them accept 
this Bill honourably and the liability that 
belonged to it; and then the workmen 
would have a fund such as they never 
had before, which would provide not only 
for compensation, but for sickness and 
old age pensions, and the working men 
would bless this Government for a boon 
they had never received before. In con- 
clusion, he could not, and would not, join 
in the regretful, doleful, minor-key tone 
of his hon. Friends around him. The 
Bill had his full support. He thanked 
the Government from the bottom of his 
heart. He did not care from what Gov- 
ernment it came, as long as any Govern- 
ment conferred such boons as these on 


Here were two 
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tha working men he represented he 
should be ready to support them. 
Mayor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) was glad 
to hear the sympathetic words which had 
fallen from the Leader of the House 


with reference to the agricultural 
labourer. He gathered from what the 


right hon. Gentleman had said that an 
amending Bill would be introduced at 
some future date which would cover the 
accidents caused by agricultural ma- 
chinery. The artisans, of whom he re- 
presented a good many thousands, on the 
Estuary of the Thames, employed in 
quarries and workshops, to his own know- 
ledge accepted this Bill, for which they 
felt gratitude to the Government. He 
knew the Bill was not perfect, and for 
his part he should have liked it to have 
been made applicable to every trade, but 
it was a step in the right direction, and 


it was therefore welcomed by the 
country. 
*CotoneL BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 


Ince) was thoroughly in favour of the 
principle of the Bill that compensation 
should be paid for all accidents. It had 
been carried out in Lancashire for the 
last 20 years, having been introduced by 
the late Rector for Wigan, the leader of 
the coal owners and the late miners’ 
agent, and it had proved a blessing, 


but it was carried out in a different 
way to what was proposed by the 
Bill. Part of the cost was borne 


by the workmen, and a smaller part 
by the coal owners. Any charge incurred 
by reason of the payment of compensa- 
tion fell upon the industry now, but this 
Bill would throw it on the employers. 
When collieries did not pay, where was 
the money to come from? The great 
error of the Bill was that it did not dis- 
tribute the burden between employer and 
employed. That was the reason why he 
feared the results of the Bill would he 
of a disastrous character to the amicable 
relations between employer and 
ployed. 


em- 


Question, “That the words ‘now read 
the third time’ stand part of the Ques- 
tion,” put, and agreed to. 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a Third time, and passed. 
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FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





WATER 
BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN COMPANIES 


LAND TRANSFER [MONEY]. 
Considered in Committee. 


Resolved, That it is expedient to autho- 
rise the payment, out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament, of sums for com- 
pensation and other expenses which may 
become payable under the provisions of 
any Act of the present Session to estab- 
the Land Transfer Act 
Attorney General.) 


1875.—(The 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


POOR LAW BILL. 


Read a Second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 


COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES BILL. 


for To-morrow. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


till Monday next. 


MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


LAW OF EVIDENCE (CRIMINAL CASES) 
BILL. 


Order for Committee read, and dis- 
charged ; Bill withdrawn. 
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DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES’ 
JURISDICTION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


BICYCLES (IRELAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


BURIAL GROUNDS LOANS (SCOTLAND) 


sis, 








Read a Second time, and committed | 


Consideration, as amended, deferred | 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[1ith May] further adjourned till Mon- 


: | day next. 
lish a Real Representative, and to amend | 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILU. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 


SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL. 


Read a Second time, and committed 
for Monday next. 





ISLE OF MAN 

| (CHURCH BUILDING ACTS) BILL [n.1.]. 
Adjourned Debate cn Second Reading 

[Sth July] further adjourned till Monday 

next. 


FISHERIES ACTS AMENDMENT BILL. 


[H.L.]. 
Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of this day, Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House without Question 
put. 


House Adjourned at Twenty-Five 
Minutes after Twelve o’Clock. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 16th July 1897. 


SEAHAM HARBOUR. 


Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY : 
I ask your Lordships’ indulgence while I 
offer a few words of personal explanation. 
You will have noticed that in the course 
of the Debate last night in another place 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary for 
the Colonies alluded to the fact that I had 
made proposals to transfer my property 
in the north of England to a limited com- 
pany. My Lords, he is quite right in th 
expressions he made use of, but I think 
when I have explained to your Lordships 
the reasons that induced me to take such 
a course, you will agree with me that there 
is no connection between the desire to 
benefit one part of my property, for the 
benefit of those who belong to that 
part of my property, and the remarks 
made by the Colonial Secretary. My 
Lords, the reason I made this proposal I 
did was due to the fact that in my pro- 
perty in the north of England I own what 
is known as the property of Seaham Har- 
bour. Seaham Harbour was constructed 
70 years ago for the purpose of benefit- 
ing the shipping trade. At that time, 
you are all probably fully aware, the con- 
struction of vessels was very different 
from what it is at the present time, and 
the small harbour, suited to the reception 
of the smaller vessels of 70 years ago, is 
totally inadequate at the present time for 
the large vessels used under our more 
modern conditions of trading along the 
north-eastern coast. Consequently, on 
account of the harbour being of small 
dimensions, the trade of shipping has 
very naturally declined, and that declen- 
sion of trade is naturally very damaging 
to the town. On those grounds, my 
Lords, I considered it was very important 
that the shipping trade of that town 
should be revived in the interests of the 
inhabitants of this town themselves, from 
the fact that if a harbour of a certain 
size were constructed at Seaham, in all 
probability it might be one of the most 
important and prosperous ports on the 
whole of the north-eastern coast. My 
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Lords, you will naturally understand that 
to construct a harbour of these dimen- 
sions would involve a large outlay of 
capital, and I do not hesitate to say that 
I am not in the possession, personally, of 
being able to make any such outlay. 
Consequently, I decided to sacrifice my 
own interests as the private owner of 
town and harbour and to transfer my 
property to a developing limited liability 
company. I may say that I decided to 
do this long before what is known as the 
Workmen’s Compensation Bill was ever 
introduced into the House of Commons. 
I did so because I was anxious to meet 
the wishes and requirements of the in- 
habitants of the town and neighbour- 
hood, who naturally regretted to see a 
trade which in past days had _ been 
flourishing now languishing for want of 
a large harbour. My Lords, the reason I 
published the letter I did in the northern 
papers was that a number of letters had 
been published in the local journals, I 
will not say denouncing me, but, at any 
rate, complaining that owing to the fact 
of Seaham Harbour being owned by one 
individual the shipping trade was lan- 
guishing. It was to allay these com- 
plaints that I published the letter alluded 
to by the Colonial Secretary. But I 
repeat I am at a loss to see the connec- 
tion between my desire to enable a com- 
pany to develop the resources of Seaham 
Harbour and the apprehensions I 
entertained with regard to certain pro- 
visions of the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill as far as it affects the coal interest. 
I have troubled you with these few re- 
marks because it is my intention on 
Tuesday next to deal at considerable 
length with the Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill, which will then be introduced into 
your Lordships’ House. I propose to deal 
with the Bill from a purely general point 
of view, and not from a personal point 
of view any further than that personal 
point of view is connected with my own 
personal interests, which have given me 
practical experience of the working of the 
coal trade, which I venture to think will 
entitle me to trespass on your Lordships’ 
time. 


N 


Harbour. 
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MERSEY DOCKS AND HARBOUR 
BOARD BILL [a.1.]. 
Returned from the Commons agreed 
to, with Amendments. The said Amend- 
ments considered, and agreed to. 


HOWELL’S CHARITY. 
Tue ARCHBISHOP or CANTERBURY 


rose to move :— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying her to withhold her 
assent to the scheme under the Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act which relates to the 
Denbigh share of Howell's Charity for girls’ 
schools in Wales.” 


He said he wished to call their Lordships’ 
attention to a scheme which was now 
before the House for the regulation of a 
certain portion of Howell’s Charity. It 
had rather a_ remarkable history. 
Howell’s Charity was founded by the will 
of a gentleman of that name in 1540, 
and the purpose was to give marriage 
portions to girls belonging to his own 
family. The girls were to be admitted 
to the benefit of this portion of the 
Charity on producing a certificate from 
the Bishop of Llandaff, that they had 
made out to his satisfaction their re- 
lationship to the founder. The choice 
of the Bishop of Llandaff was probably 
because the Howells belonged to Mon- 
mouth, which was in the diocese of 
Llandaff, and the registers of that diocese 
would contain all the best evidence to 
show whether any person claiming to be 
a relation of the founder really did be- 
long to his family, and he did not know 
that there was any reason to suppose 
that there was any other cause which 
moved the founder to put the charity on 
that footing. The charity went on 
under the control of the Drapers’ Com- 
pany, which was constituted by the will 
as trustees to administer the Trust, and 
the Drapers’ Company appeared to 
have regularly given marriage portions 
according thereto. The Charity became 
much more valuable as time went on, 
and the Drapers’ Company contented 
themselves with providing marriage por- 
tions as required by the will and treated 
the remainder of the income of the 
Charity as part of their own funds. The 
question was raised in 1838 by an in- 
formation by the Attorney General, 
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which was brought before the Courts, 
and after some continued litigation the 
Courts decided that the Drapers’ Com- 
pany was in the wrong, and that the 
whole money of the Charity was to be 
given for the purpose for which the will 
assigned it. The money being a great 
deal more than could be given in that 
way the Court ordered that application 
should be made to Parliament, and Par- 
liament accordingly passed an Act in 
1852 enabling the Court of Chancery to 
extend the provisions of this original 
will by a scheme which they would frame 
in their own discretion. The Court of 
Chancery followed the course which was 
then, as he supposed it was still, the 
ordinary rule of Court, and decided that 
the money should be spent, according to 
what was called the Cy pré doctrine, in 
something which they judged should be 
akin to the nature of the purpose of the 
original founder. The original founder 
intended this to be for the benefit of 
young women belonging to his family on 
their marriage, and it was considered 
that if the money was more than enough 
for that purpose it was a reasonable 
thing that it should be spent in otherwise 
preparing children, particularly orphans, 
for their after life, and, therefore, the 
Court of Chancery ordered that the 
money should be applied to the educa- 
tion of girls subject not to an absolute 
restriction to the kin of the founder, but 
with a preference to girls belonging to 
the founder’s family. This scheme re- 
sulted in the establishment of schools 
in Wales for this purpose. One was es- 
tablished in North Wales, and it was to 
this scheme he now asked the attention 
of their Lordships. The school was 
opened in 1860. In accordance with the 
ordinary practice of that day the Court 
ordered that religious instruction should 
be part of the education given in the 
school, and also in accordance with the 
practice of that day it ordered that the 
religious instruction should be in accord- 
ance with the principles of the Church of 
England. It had been worked as a 
Church of England school from 1860 
down to the present year. There could 
be no question about it being a very 
successful school; it had done its work 
exceedingly well, and there had been no 
complaint made against it whatever. It 
admitted the children of Nonconformists 
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under a conscience clause, and in the ad- 
ministration of this admission of Non- 
conformists there was no record of fault 
having been found with this school in 
any way whatever. A new scheme was 
now before them. It proposed, in the 
first place, that the school should be 
mainly in the hands of the Joint Com- 
mittee of the county of Denbigh, who 
had far the larger proportion of the 
Governors who were to manage the 
school—17, he thought, of the 24—and 
they were to control the school in every 
respect. Instruction in religion was re- 
quired to be a part of the instruction in 
the school. But the words were that 
they should be instructed in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith, and it was 
left entirely to the Governors to decide 
what these principles were, and it was 
quite possible that principles which by 
the vast majority of Christians in this 
country would not be considered as really 
representing the Christian faith, would 
nevertheless be held by the Governors 
to be a real fulfilment of the words of 
the scheme. It stated that subject to 
the provisions of the scheme, religious 
instruction in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of the Christian faith should be 
given in the school by members of the 
ordinary teaching staff, under such regu- 
lations as should be from time to time 
framed by the Governors. Further than 
that, there was no direction at all. They 
were to make such regulations as they 
saw fit ; the only rule imposed upon them 
was that no religious catechism or for- 
mula should be taught to a scholar 
attending as a day scholar. Those who 
attended as boarders were not allowed 
this exemption of withdrawal from 
the religious instruction in the school. 
The same thing also applied to prayer 
and religious worship. The day scholars 
were to have the right to be withdrawn 
by their parents from religious instruc- 
tion. As regarded those who were to be 
taken as boarders, there was a provision 
that if their parents saw fit to claim that 
exemption the Governors must make 
special provision to enable them to claim 
it. It was obvious enough that this 
would be a scheme it would be difficult 
indeed to impose. Whether they were 
boarders or day scholars they were all 
allowed to attend some place of worship, 
and to have such reasonable facilities for 
religious instruction from such religious 
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teachers as their parents might choose 
for them, and Christian family worship 
was to be held daily in the house of 
boarders, this being left to be regulated, 
of course, simply by the Governors them- 
selves. He thought it very strange, 
first, that the county of Denbigh, which 
was not to have the whole benefit of this 
charity—for the scholarships and exhi- 
bitions were to be opened for the whole 
of North Wales except one county, should 
have almost the sole control of the 
school. He could not see how it was consis- 
tent with natural justice that there should 
be this restriction of the management of 
the school, when the benefits of the school 
were to go over the whole of Wales. 
The fact was the school itself was open 
and always had been open not only to all 
North Wales but to the whole of England, 
and in confining scholarships to North 
Wales it was evident that a step in a 
retrograde direction had been taken, for 
the policy of the Legislature for years 
past had been to widen and not to narrow 
the area of all such benefits. In all pos- 
sible manner local restrictions had been 
abolished. But here instead of throwing 
things open they were to be made close, 
those benefits that were open before to 
all England were to be confined to North 
Wales. The two things went together, 
there was confinement of exhibitions and 
scholarships to North Wales, and in the 
same way pushing the policy still further 
the governing body was to be practically 
confined to the county of Denbigh. There 
might be special reasons for such a 
change of policy and such a departure 
from the ordinary course of legislation, 
but he confessed he could not see how 
it could be defended on the broad prin- 
ciples of justice. Whereas there was to 
be this complete change in the relations 
of the Charity to all those who were to 
derive any benefit from it, the relations 
of the Charity to those who were to con- 
trol it were also to be changed, and there 
was no just provision for the different 
religious bodies who might have children 
boarding at or attending the school 
selected by their parents. There was no 
just provision for the recognition of the 
claims of those who had had possession 
of the school ever since it was erected in 
1860. Since that date it had been in the 
hands of the Church of England. There 
could be no question as to the good con- 
dition of the school, that was admitted 
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on all sides ; and if, for any general rea- | what is ordinarily understood as a Pres 


son, affecting the whole of the country, the 
position of the school was to be changed, 
then surely the least that justice de- 
manded was that careful provision should 
be made for those who hitherto had the 
benefit of instruction that they should 
not be put in a worse position than others. 
There ought to be some very clear and 
distinct provision that the girls attending 
the school should, if they belonged to any 
particular religious body, and especially if 
they belonged to the Church of England, 
which had administered the school 
from the beginning of its existence, 
have security for instruction in the 
doctrines and discipline of the Church. 
But there was no such security whatever, 
and that alone seemed to him to condemn 
the scheme and to call upon the House 
to interfere. But it was not only this, 
there was besides a very remarkable 
clause in the scheme, the like of which 
he did not know of in any other scheme 
that had ever been before the House. By 
Clause 68 it was laid down that the 
governors were to pay to the governing 
body of the county of Merioneth consti- 
tuted by the scheme under the Inter- 
mediate Education Act for Wales, a 
yearly sum of £120 for the maintenance 
of Dr. Williams’ girls’ school at Dolgelly. 
One school was selected from all North 
Wales to which this special grant was to 
be made, and to a school of this nature 
£120a year was a very considerable 
grant. There was no other school re- 
ceiving such benefit, and there was no 
interference with Dr. Williams’ trust or 
with the management of the school, it 
was all left absolutely untouched. This 
school at Dolgelly was founded by the 
trustees under the will of a certain Dr. 
Williams, a Presbyterian clergyman, in 
1711, and it included other things be- 
sides. Dr. Williams’ charity provided for 
the instruction of those who were to be 
ministers of religion, and of course as 
he was a Presbyterian he meant ministers 
of that persuasion. It also had to main- 
tain a very valuable library in London 
for the use of Presbyterian ministers 
under certain definite conditions. This 
Presbyterian institution in course of 
time, like many other Presbyterian in- 
stitutions in England gradually became 
Unitarian, and passed into the hands of 
the Unitarian body. It was no longer 
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byterian institution at all, it was a strictly 
Unitarian institution, and the Act—he 
did not remember the exact title, the 
Dissenting Chapels Act he thought it 
was—enacted that if any religious body 
had possession of an endowment of a 
church or chapel for a period of 50 years 
that body could still retain it, even 
though they had altogether given up 
their original work which the founder 
had imposed on them. Dr. Williams, 
there could be no doubt, would have pro- 
tested with all his might against handing 
over the trust tc a Unitarian body. He 
was not finding fault with the Act at all, 
but describing the result, and although 
those who had charge of the Charity 
were no longer Presbyterians in the same 
sense that Dr. Williams was, they kept 
this endowment simply because they had 
it in possession, they kept up this school 
and it was strictly a Unitarian school. 
He did not mean that they had no con- 
science clause, he did not know enough of 
it to say that, he thought it almost cer- 
tain that they had a conscience clause ; 
but, nevertheless, the whole management 
was in Unitarian hands, and this was 
strictly a denominational school in the 
same sense that Church of England 
schoole were denominational. In Church 
of England schools there was a conscience 
clause, and others than children of the 
Church of England had the teaching of 
the schools. Here there was a parallel 
case, a school which belonged to the 
Unitarian body and was as much denomi- 
national as any other school that could 
be named, but the scheme proposed to 
give money to this school, imposed no 
conditions, and did not interfere with the 
governing body or religious instruction, 
made no rules on the subject whatever, 
but simply proposed to hand over £120 
a year without any conditions whatever. 
Putting these two things side by side he 
asked was this just? He did not ask for 
the Church of England schools anything 
that he would not ask for Unitarian 
schools, by all means let Unitarians who 
had schools have free power to use their 
endowments for the purpose of giving 
instruction in those religious principles 
in which they believed, but it was a very 
hard thing that in Denbigh there should 
be a school in the hands of the Church of 
England which had been in the hands 
of the Church of England ever since it 
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had been a school at all, and the whole 
character of that school was to be altered, 
it was to be put under the management 
of those who certainly were not likely to 
be very favourable to the Church of 
England. At the same time, side by side, 
in a neighbouring county, a Unitarian 
school was to be supported without any 
conditions whatever. Could it be fairly 
said that this was a just way of treating 
these two Foundations? He could not 
reconcile it to his own notions of justice. 
If it was necessary on general principles 
to take away this school from the manage- 
ment of those who had hitherto worked 
it so successfully and so well, although 
there was no complaint that they had 
been unjust in their administration ; at 
any rate there ought to be some careful 
provision that those who desired instruc- 
tion in Church of England principles 
should be able to have it without any 
hindrance at all, and should at least be in 
as good a position as those who preferred 
a school belonging to any other denomi- 
nation. He did not think it was neces- 
sary for him to say more, he had briefly 
put before the House the exact character 
of the complaint he made against this 
scheme, and he asked their Lordships to 
consider whether it would not be right 
to reject this scheme now and see whether 
a better one could not be framed. He 
moved the Motion for an Address of 
which he had given notice. 

*Tue Eart or POWIS said that in the 
absence of the Duke of Westminster, who 
had intended to second this Motion, he 
ventured to second it. It had been very 
fully explained by the most rev. Prelate, 
and he did not think it was necessary 
for him to say anything with regard to 
the Church of England character of the 
charity. There was one point, however, 
to which he would like to call their Lord- 
ships’ attention. This charity was 
founded for the benefit of orphans, and 
it was now proposed by this scheme to 
throw it open practically to any girls 
whether they were orphans or not. There 
was a line in the scheme which said that 
a first preference was to be given to 
orphans, but he thought their Lordships 
would be well aware that a preference of 
this description was practically valueless, 
for the governors of the school were to!d 
to select girls who would give a good 
name to the school—girls who had been 
well educated before they got to the 
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school. It was the orphans who would 
not be likely to have the good education 
fitting them to go into the school, and he 
thought it was extremely hard that the 
whole idea of the founder should be done 
away with. There was also a section in 
the scheme No. 68, a most remarkable 
one, by which £120 a year was taken 
from this Church of England School and 
given to a Unitarian School. He did not 
wish to harm the Unitarian School, but 
this was in direct contravention of the 
founder’s wishes. The founder founded 
a Church of England charity for orphans, 
the present scheme net only took away 
the Church character of the charity, but 
the orphans went to the wall. 

*THe LORD PRESIDENT oF THE 
COUNCIL (The Duke of Dervonsuire) 
said it appeared to him that nothing 
could very well be more unsatisfactory 
than the state of the law, or perhaps he 
should rather describe it as the proce- 
dure under the law, in regard to these 
educational foundations. A very con- 
siderable number of years ago certain 
Commissioners were appointed to per- 
form certain duties which were now dis- 
charged by the Charity Commissioners 
in regard to the reorganisation of these 
educational foundations. Under the 
present law it was the duty of certain 
bodies which had been established in 
Wales by the Welsh Intermediate Educa- 


| tion Act, called Joint Education Com- 


mittees, to frame a scheme for the 
secondary and technical education of the 
people of their county, and at the same 
time to indicate the endowments which 
in their opinion were available for that 
purpose within the limits of the county. 
The duty was imposed upon them of sub- 
mitting the schemes to the Charity Com- 
missioners, upon whom was imposed the 
duty of holding certain inquiries, and, 
on the result of these, of framing schemes 
for the future administration of the edu- 
cational endowments pointed out tc 
them. The scheme thus framed went 
to the Education Department for revi- 
sion, and if the Department saw nothing 
in the provisions contrary either to the 
principles of equity or undesirable from 
an educational point of view, it was their 
duty to give their sanction to the scheme 
proposed. But having thus clearly ex- 
pressed its intentions and policy on this 
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matter, Parliament in its wisdom had | Education Department for its accept- 
ance; and the Education Department, if 


introduced another provision into the 
Endowed Schools Act and the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act, with the 


apparent intention of neutralising as far | 


as possible the effect of the former pro- 
visions. [“ Hear, hear!”] Under these 
Acts it was competent to a majority in 
either House of Parliament, without any 
inquiry whatever, acting ordinarily, 
necessarily with a very imperfect know- 
ledge of the question, with no particular 
sense of responsibility in the matter, by 
an Address to the Crown to reject either 
the whole or any part of a scheme framed 
in accordance with the intentions of Par- 
liament. Schemes which had been de- 


cided by public bodies, after full investi- | 


gation and inquiry, might be either 
mutilated or entirely rejected by a 
majority of either House of Parliament, 
for whom it was quite unnecessary to ex- 
press any opinion of principle whatever, 
but who might be actuated by a local, 
political, or religious bias. [“ Hear, 
hear!”| He did not deny that the most 
rev. Prelate was absolutely within his 
right, under the somewhat remarkable 
procedure which in this case had been 
prescribed by Parliament, in seeking to 
reverse the decision which had _ been 
come to by those bodies and to upset the 
scheme; but he must point out to him 
and to the House that in his opinion he 
would be asking the House to act directly 
in contravention to the principles which, 
so far as they could be ascertained, had 
been laid down by Parliament for the 
guidance of the Education Department 
in this way. [“ Hear, hear!”] In the 
present case, so far as he had been able 
tc ascertain, every body or party which 
had moved in this matter had acted not 
only within the strict limit of their rights 
and of the law, but in the only manner in 
which they were bound to act by the 
provisions of the Act of Parliament. The 
Joint Committee of the county of Den- 
bigh was bound by the Act of 1889 to 
frame a scheme for secondary education, 
and to point out what endowments in its 
county were available for that purpose ; 
and the Charity Commissioners were 
equally bound by the directions of the 
Act of Parliament to take into considera- 
tion that scheme, to revise it in such 
manner as they thought necessary, and 
to present the revised scheme to the 
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it saw nothing in the scheme which was 
educationally to be condemned, was, in 
his judgment, equally bound to give it 
its sanction. [“ Hear, hear!”] He would 
just say a word or two upon the objec- 
tions which had been stated to the 
scheme. He did not think the most rey, 
Prelate said in so many words that 
Howell’s School was a Church of England 
School for which the Charity Commis- 


| sioners had no right to make a scheme. 








He did, however, lay a great deal of 
stress upon the fact that up to the pre- 
sent time that school had been_prac- 
tically a Church school. He thought that 
before they voted on this question they 
should understand whether or_not those 
who were opposed to the scheme chal- 
lenged the legality of the action of the 
Charity Commissioners, or whether they 
only challenged the policy. Of course it 
was a legal question, and he was not 
competent to express an opinion upon it, 
but he was advised that this charity was 
undoubtedly—within the meaning of the 
Act—an educational endowment, within 
the limits of the county of Denbigh, with 
which the Joint Educational Committee 
was bound to deal, and with which the 
Charity Commissioners were also bound 
to deal. If the most rev. Prelate had 
any doubt whatever upon the legality of 
the action taken, he would point out that 
it would have been perfectly easy to ob- 
tain a legal judgment by a decision of 
the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council. The opponents of the scheme, 
however, had preferred not to challenge 
the legality of the scheme, but to resort 
to the easier procedure of challenging 
at the same time both the legality 
and the policy of the scheme by 
appealing to their Lordships’ House. 
In that connection he must point 
out that a precisely similar scheme, 
dealing with a portion of the endow- 
ment in the county of Glamorgan, was 
initiated by the Joint Education Com- 
mittee of that county; that a precisely 
similar scheme was framed by the 
Charity Commissioners, and was objected 
to neither by the most rev. Prelate nor 
anybody else; and that it had received 
the sanction of the Crown, and was now 
in force. The most rev. Prelate had also 
made some comments upon the religious 
instruction which the scheme directed 
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should be given within the reorganised 
school. ‘The most rev. Prelate had entirely | 
omitted to point out that the pro- 
visions as to religious instruction con- | 
tained in the scheme were those which 
were directed to be made by the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act. By the 
3rd Sub-section of the 4th Section of 
that Act, it was provided that no reli- 
gious catechism or religious formula 
which was distinctive of any particular 
denomination should be taught to a 
scholar attending a school established or 
regulated by a scheme; and if this en- 
dowment were one with which the Charity 
Commissioners were entitled to deal at 
all, it was one with which they were 
bound to deal under the terms of the 
sub-section. 

Tue ARCHBISHOP or CANTER- 
BURY said he did not express any dis- 
approbation of the clause. 

*Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE: The 
most rev. Prelate commented upon it. 

Tue ARCHBISHOP or CANTER- 
BURY: I read it; I did not comment 
upon it. 

*Tue Duxe or DEVONSHIRE said he 
understood the Archbishop to comment 
upon it from a somewhat unfavourable 
point of view. [Opposition  cheers.] 
The most rev. Prelate objected to what 
he considered the over-representation of 
the county of Denbigh. Of course, the 
exact proportion of the representation 
of the county, as compared with other 
counties in North Wales, was a matter 
with which it was almost impossible for 
them to grapple in that Assembly. But 
he must again refer to the intentions of 
Parliament in this matter. Parliament 
intended that the educational endow- 
ments which existed in Wales should be 
made more applicable for the secondary 
and technical education of the people 
of these counties than they had hitherto 
been, and if this endowment were appli- 
cable at all to the secondary education 
of the county of Denbigh in particular, 
it was essential that in the administra- 
tion of the schools the county of Denbigh 
should have a very considerable influ- 
ence. The most rev. Prelate also re- 
ferred to the clause in the scheme 
relating to a subsidy of £100 or £120 
which was to be given to a certain scheme 
in Merionethshire. He was not able 
to deal in detail with that objection, but 
he was informed that in the course of the 
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inquiry which was held by the Charity 
Commissioners this particular objection 
was never once mentioned. [* Hear, 
hear!”] He had had various interviews 
with a number of people interested in the 
opposition to the scheme for some 
months past, and he could not recollect 
that this particular objection was ever 
taken before. This provision was not 
considered by the Charity Commissioners 
as by any means an essential part of the 
scheme, and if the most rev. Prelate 
would be satisfied with the omission of 
| this particular clause, there was no dis- 
| position on the part of the Charity Com- 
| missioners to insist upon it. Lord Powis 
| had referred to the insufficient provision 
|made for orphans. The difference was 
| between 20 and 25, and was not a matter 
| of sufficient importance to warrant their 
| Lordships in rejecting the scheme. 
| Having regard to the intentions of the 
| Act of Parliament, he did not see that 
| the Charity Commissioners or the Educa- 
| tion Department had any alternative 
except to take the course they had taken. 
| But he fully admitted that there was, 
| perhaps, a great deal to be said on the 
| other side of the question. It was per- 
fectly true that the school as at present 
constituted and managed was considered 
to be a very excellent school. Its pre- 
sent management enjoyed the confidence 
of a very considerable number of parents 
who took advantage of the endowment, 
and it was quite possible that many of 
these parents would put less confidence 
in the management of the school under 
the new scheme than they reposed in the 
present management. The Archbishop 
asked why, in these circumstances, was 
it to be disturbed? He must refer him 
to the intentions of Parliament as ex- 
pressed in the enactment which Parlia- 
ment had made. Parliament was of 
epinion that there were many endow- 
ments of this description which, although 
they might be admirably managed in the 
interests of a certain class, were not 
available for as large a class as might be 
desirable. Therefore the Joint Com- 
mittee and the Charity Commissioners 
were instructed to take the matter in 
hand with the view of providing a more 
general secondary education for the in- 
habitants of the counties concerned. The 
benefits of the school, great as they 
might be, were confined, he believed, 
almost entirely to the children of parents 
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in a good position, and the avowed in- 
tention of the scheme, and, he believed, 
of Parliament, was that they should be 
made available for a larger class. It was 
also perfectly true that a very large num- 
ber of persons in Wales, principally those 
with whom he was politically connected 
-—and he had very little doubt that it 
was the opinion of Conservatives also— 
bad much greater confidence in the pre- 
sent management of the school than they 
would have in the management under 
the proposed scheme. If their Lordships 
thought that these considerations were 
a sufficient reason for rejecting the 
scheme, he did not deny their right ; but 
he could not help expressing his own 
opinion that in doing so they would be 
acting in contravention of a policy which 
had been deliberately adopted by Parlia- 
ment in a series of Acts beginning with 
the Endowed Schools Act 1869, and end- 
ing with the Welsh Intermediate Educa- 
tion Act of 1889. He believed that the 
precedent had now been distinctly estab- 
lished that the Government of the day 
did not hold itself responsible for the 
support of the proceedings of the Charity 
Commissioners in these matters, and 
therefore he spoke only his own opinion 
and not the opinion of his colleagues. 
Seeing the composition of the House, he 
had very little doubt as to what its deci- 
sion would be, but he could not hold that 
the rejection of the scheme would be con- 
sistent with the policy that had been laid 
down by Parliament on more than one 
occasion. 

Lorp HARLECH remarked that the 
noble Duke had not alluded to that very 
eccentric clause, the 68th. 

*Tuz DUKE or DEVONSHIRE said he 
had stated he could not deal with the 
Merioneth matter in detail, but he could 
give the noble Lord some information. 
The income of the endowment was 
divided in the following proportions: 
The county of Denbigh, 40 per cent. ; 
the county of Glamorgan 36 per cent. ; 
the county of Monmouth 8 per cent. ; 
the county borough of Cardiff 8 per 
cent.; the county borough of Newport 
8 per cent. The county of Merioneth 


was not included in the list, and provision | 
was made for it by this clause. 

Tue BISHOP or Sr. ASAPH said he 
would put this case to their Lordships. 
Supposing it were a case of the taking 
by the Church of England of a Noncon- 
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formist school. Did they suppose that 
there would not be an immediate appeal 
to Parliament to see that justice was 
done? As to that particular scheme he 
asked the House to remember that the 
school at Denbigh was until 1852 a 
Church School; but that situation was 
repealed by Act of Parliament. He asked 
whether in relation to the present system 
that scheme was necessary or not. He 
gave some instances which had occurred 
in his own cathedral city, in which an 
appeal had been necessary. This parti- 
cular Howell’s School at Denbigh was 
established by Act of Parliament, and the 
scheme which they were asked to pass 
would repeal that Act of Parliament. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury had al- 
ready pointed out that there had been 
no complaints whatever made as to the 
administration of the school on the 
grounds of religious preference. Here- 
tofore it had been open to England and 
Wales, but henceforth it would be re- 
stricted solely to North Wales. The 
scheme would practically sweep away the 
provision made for the maintenance of 
orphans, thirty of whom were at present 
maintained, clothed, and apprenticed ; 
and, in the cases of females, marriage 


portions were given. He _ therefore 
hoped the House would reject the 
scheme. 


Lorp HERSCHELL said the question 
raised that evening was a very serious 
one, because if the scheme were rejected 
it would lead to the rejection of any 
similar scheme, although the scheme was 
not applicable to what Parliment had 
declared to be a Church of England in- 
stitution. In the same Act provisions 
were inserted to preserve every such 
scheme as this dealing with what was 
shown to be “a Church of England insti- 
tution ”—so it was defined by Parlia- 
ment. Now here was a scheme desired 
by the locality, adopted after full con- 
sideration of the Joint Committee, ap- 
proved by the Charity Commissioners, 
approved by the Lord President of the 
Council, which might be rejected after 
a debate in that House in which there 
was no statement of fact, and in which 
statements were made which were not 
absolutely accurate. [Zhe Bisnop of 
Sr. Asapu interjected a remark.| He 
was perfectly satisfied in his mind as to 
the facts he was stating. The most 
rev. Prelate laid great stress on the 
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fact that under the scheme a portion of 
this endowment would go to a Unitarian 
institution. Now he was informed that 
this school was not a Unitarian founda- 
tion, that a large portion of it belonged 
to the Church of England, and that the 
Governors were selected from the local 
educational body. The Primate shook 
his head, and was that to determine 
facts? Here was an impartial tribunal 
—after the Charity Commissioners and 
after the Lord President of the Council 
had examined all the objections, and 
they were satisfied that the scheme was 
a good one, it was to be rejected. What 
he objected to was the rejection of the 
scheme, approved in a deliberate way, on 
ex parte statements. It seemed to him 
that the ground taken up by the most 
rev. Prelate was that Parliament was enti- 
tled to reject a scheme which followed 
the principle designedly laid down in the 
Act of Parliament. That Act was not 
passed by the Party to which he be- 
longed. It was passed by the Party 
opposite, without the adulteration of 
Liberal Unionism. [Laughter.| It 
seemed to him that, if the course sug- 
gested were pursued, it would be a waste 
of time on the part of local authorities 
to concede other schemes. The local 
authorities considered a scheme, it came 
before the Charity Commissioners, paid 
public officials spent a good deal of time 
over it, and then it met the approval of 
the Lord President of the Council. All 
these labours were to be thrown away. 
It was a pity there should be all this 
waste. It would be much better to 
avow that it was necessary first to 
obtain the approval of the Episcopal 
Bench. [Opposition cheers.| Lay that 
down, that if the right rev. Bench ap- 
prove of a scheme, then go on with it; 
if not, let it be abandoned. Lay 
it down that all these schemes were 
at the mercy of the Episcopal 
Bench. [Opposition cheers.| He  be- 
lieved that it was never intended 
that the House should have this power. 
He maintained that the power given to 
Parliament never was intended to apply 
to reversing the decision of those bodies 
who had acted regularly. Of course, if 
there were objections to particular pro- 
visions in a scheme, that would be a dif- 
ferent matter, and might well be dealt 
with, although even in that case it would 
be much more desirable that the objec- 
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tion should be brought forward at an 
earlier period. Was it reasonable, when 
this provision with regard to Merioneth- 
shire had been inserted, and the oppo- 
nents to it had been heard, that it should 
be dealt with on ex parte statements in 
the House, the accuracy of which, at all 
events, was not admitted? [* Hear, 
hear!”] He ventured to submit that it 
would be a very serious act on the part 
of the House, when the Education Depart- 
isent and the Lord President himself had 
sanctioned this scheme, to set it aside at 
such a date. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

*Tue PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- 
quess of Sauispury): My noble Friend 
near me has pointed out that this is not 
a matter on which the Government is, as 
a whole, responsible, and that on dif- 
ferent occasions different opinions have 
been formed. I am in the position of 
having formed a different judgment from 
that of my noble Friend. The tone of 
the two speeches to which we have just 
listened was remarkably different, and 
there was a great contrast between the 
calmness of the one and the fiery charac 
ter of the other; still both my noble 
Friend and the noble and learned Lord 
cpposite seem to have based themselves 
chiefly on the idea that by throwing out 
this scheme we are contradicting an Act 
of Parliament. I do not think they have 
taken a right estimate of what the Act 
of Parliament really is. The noble and 
learned Lord said that the Act was 
passed by a Conservative Government. 
That is quite true, and if my memory 
do not mislead me, I think I was the 
person who induced this House to pass 
it. But, I urged this Bill on the House 
as a whole. I did not regard one part of 
it as more important than, or as domi- 
nating, any other part ; and I do not see 
that if one part has been acted on you 
can say that by acting on this part you 
are despising and rejecting and frustrat- 
ing all the rest. The real state of the 
case is this, there has been for the last 
thirty years a general desire to reform the 
basis of many of our endowments and to 
give them a more general and useful 
application. With that object nobody 
would have differed, and such Acts of 
Parliament would have been adopted as 
would have worked with ease; but there 
came across its path the shadow of the 
religious difficulty. There was a fear, 
and I think it was a well-justified fear, 
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that the desire for reform, that the neces- | possible, clear of the charge of attempt- 
sity for reconstruction, would be used as| ing to alienate religious endowments 


2 pretext for the alienation of theological 
endowments. It was feared, and experi- 
ence has not belied that fear, that under 
the :ppearance of educational reform we 
might be conducting really a scheme of 
what I may call theological piracy. The 
difficulty was in the matter of Welsh in- 
termediate education, how to deal with 
that obstacle. In that state of business 
which has distinguished the proceedings 
of the other House for many years past, 
it would have been perfectly impossible 
to go into the minute details necessary 
to prevent such a misuse of the powers 
that were given, and it was thought that 
all fears on the part of the clause could 
be appeased, that all dangers could be 
conquered by placing in the hands of the 
majority of either House of Parliament 
the power of rejecting on any special 
grounds any scheme to which in their 
own judgment they might take excep- 
tion. That is just as important and 
operative a part of the Act as any other 
part. [‘ Hear, hear!”] It is of no use 
to tell me that the Act decides what is 
and what is not the property of the 
Church, and that if in other clauses pro- 
perty is not marked as belonging to the 
Church you have no right to treat it as 
such. That is treating the power given 
to your Lordships as if it was not part 
of the Act of Parliament. The same Act 
which has defined the position of the 
Church has given unrestricted power to 
either House of Parliament to veto any 
scheme made under it. The hon. and 
noble Lord opposite has taunted a Con- 
servative Government with passing this 
Act. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: I neither taunted 
nor praised them. What I did allude to 
was the way they were dealing with the 
Act they passed. [Cheers. | 

Tue PRIME MINISTER: I only say 
that we deal with it in the sense in 
which we passed it. We intended it to 


be subjected to the enlightenment and | 


free criticism of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, subject to which any Measure 
might be rejected in which it might be 
seen that the Charity Commissioners or 
any local body had gone beyond what 
appeared to be just in dealing witn the 
funds at their disposal. That is my 
reading of that Act. I think it is im- 


portant to keep these schemes, as far as 
Prime Minister. 


| from one body to another. I do not 
| think this scheme is clear of that charge. 
| I entirely demur to the idea that we 
| have any special duty to follow the deci- 
| sion either of the Joint Committee or of 
the Charity Commissioners. They are 
acting according to what they deem to 
be the directions of the Act of Parlia- 
ment, but we are acting on the principle 
which dominates the whole, namely, that 
we have a right to veto a scheme if it 
appear to us to be unjust. On these 
grounds it seems to me that the House 
would do more wisely to send this scheme 
back to the Charity Commissioners, so 
| that it may be drawn on a more just 
and equitable basis, and be submitted to 
Parliament again. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said that 
on referring to the Act itself he did not 
find there was that neglect or rather 
omission that the noble Marquess seemed 
to assume of any clear definition of what 
were intended to be considered Church 
schools. He read the clause of the Act 
and said it was clearly intended that the 
provisions to enforce it were to be car- 
ried out by an appeal to the Privy 
Council, which could determine abso- 
lutely whether or not a particular scheme 
followed the law or not. The noble 
Marquess seemed to attach much more 
importance to the provisions of the Act 
which nullified the steps taken under the 
Act than to those provisions which 
enabled the Act to be carried into effect. 
Although undoubtedly the right to set 
aside a scheme had been reserved to Par- 
liament, Parliament must have intended 
and expected that that right would be 
| exercised with a view to carrying into 
effect the Act it had passed. [ Hear, 
|hear!”] It never could have been the 
intention of Parliament or the intention 
of the framers of the Act, or those who 
| introduced it, that Parliament should de- 
liberately go in the face as it were of 
the policy of the Act and seek to nullify 
| it on such grounds as those their Lord- 
ships had heard that night. He had the 
| honour a short time to occupy the office 
| now held by the noble Duke, and over 
| and over again he was called upon to de- 
| fend schemes of the same kind, and he 
| always found there was a right rev. Pre- 
| late ready to attack them, not in the 


| interest of education, but in a narrow 
‘ 
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possible excuse for restricting the opera- 
tions of'the Act. That was the spirit in | 
which these schemes had been attacked. | 
There might be, and undoubtedly was, | 
a clear right in either House of Parlia- | 
ment to object to the passing of these | 
schemes, but he contended it. was an 
abuse of that right to exercise it in the 
manner the House was, asked to exercise 
it that night. [‘ Hear, hear!” 
Viscount HALIFAX said the noble 
Earl had based his arguments on the 
foundations of the Endow ed Schools Act. 
He ventured to say that the express in- 
tention of that Act was that endowments | 


which were clearly intended to belong to | 


a religious denomination should not be 
diverted from that body. That was the 
intention of the Act, and it was perfectly 
clear that it was not always possible to 
provide in an Act of Parliament that its 
intention should be carried out, and it 
was in order that the intention of this 
Act should be carried out that their 
general clause was inserted, so that Par- 
liament might be able in a given case to 
see that although an exact definition of 
denominational schools was not in the 
Act, yet in the case of a school really 
belonging to the Church, or to Roman 
Catholics or Nonconformists, substantial 
justice was done. 


The House divided :— 


CoNTENTS. 
Not-ConteEnTs. 
CoNTENTS. 


Romney, E. 
Rosse, E. 


Canterbury, L. Abp. 
Halsbury, L. (L. Chan- 


cellor.) | Selborne, E. 
Cross, V. (LZ. Privy | Stanhope, E. 
Seal.) | Vane, E, (JL. London- 


derry). 


Abercorn, M. Waldegrave, E. 


(D. Abercorn). Wharncliffe, E. 
Bath, M. 
Salisbury, M. Halifax, V. 


Hardinge, V. 


Pembroke and Mont- | Knutsford, V. 


gomery, E. (L. 

Steward). Chester, L. Bp. 
Annesley, E. Chichester, L. Bp. 
Coventry, E. Ely, L. Bp. 
Dartrey, E. Exeter, L. Bp. 
de Montalt, E. Lichfield, L. Bp. 
Denbigh, E. Lincoln, L. Bp. 
Mayo, E. Manchester, L. Bp. 
Powis, E.  [ Zeller. ] Oxford, L. Bp. 








Ravensworth, E. St. Asaph, L. Bp. 
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| Wakefield, L. 


| Calthorpe, he 
| Carysfort, L. (£. Carys- 


| Churchill, L. 
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L. Bp. 
Truro, L. Bp. 





Hillingdon, L 

Leconfield, L. 

Lovaine, L. (EF. Percy.) 
[ Teller.) 

Montagu of Beaulieu, 

Morris, L. 

Mostyn, L. 

Norton, L. 

Ponsonby, L. (E. Bess- 
borough.) 

Rowton, L. 

Sherborne, L. 

Stanley of Alderley, L. 

Stanmore, L 

Stewart of Garlies, L. 
(E. Galloway.) 


Bp. 
Worcester, L. Bp. 
Addington, L. 
Aldenh: um, L. 
Ashbourne, L. 


fort. ) 


Castletown, L. 


Clanwilliam, L. 
(E. Clanwilliam.) 

Clarina, L. 

Clonbrock, L. 





| de Ros, L. Sudley, L. (2. Arran.) 
Fermanagh, L. (Z. | Templemore, L. 
Erne.) Tredegar, L. 
Gage, L. (V. Gage.) Ventry, L. 
Harlech. L. Zouche of Haryng- 
Hatherton, L. worth, L. 


Herries, L. 


Not-Contents. 


D. (L.;| Burghelere, L. 
Coleridge, L. 
Davey, L. 
Glenesk, L. 
Granard, L. 

(EB. Granard.) 
Heneage, L. 
Herschell, L. 
Hobhouse, L, 

James, L. 

Kenry, L. (Earl Dun- 
raven and Mount- Earl) 

Kinnaird, L. 

Leigh, L. 

Lingen, L. 

Meldrum, L. 

(M. Huntly.) 
Mendip, L. (V. Clif- 

den.) 
Monkswell. L. 
Tweedmouth, L. 
| “Wieean: L. 


Devonshire, 
President.) 


Ripon, M. 


Camperdown, E. 
[ Zeller. ] 
Carrington, E. 
Clarendon, E. 
Cowper, E. 
Kimberley, E. 
Northbrook, E. 
Portsmouth, E. 
Stamford, E. 
Strafford, E. 





Oxenbridge, V. 
[ Teller. ] 
Powerscourt, V. 


Aberdare, L. 
Boyle, L. (£. Cork and | 
Orrery “"y.) 


Resolved in the affirmative. Ordered 
accordingly ; The said Address to be pre- 





sented to Her Majesty by the Lords with 
White Staves. 


| 
| 


| | COPYRIGHT (AMENDMENT) BILL. [H.L.] 


| Report from the Select Committee 
(with the proceedings of the Committee) 
made, and to be printed —(No. 163) : 
| Minutes of evidence laid upon the Table, 
and to be delivered out; Bill reported, 
| with Amendments, and committed to a 
Committee of the whole House on 
| Monday next; and to be printed as 
| amended. —(No. 162.) 
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TITHE RENT-CHARGE (IRELAND). 


Debate resumed (according to Order 
on the Motion that an humble Address be 
presented to Her Majesty praying Her 
Majesty to appoint a Royal Commission 
to consider and report : 


1. To what extent the payers of 
ecclesiastical tithe rent-charge in 
Ireland (exclusive of cases where 
the tithe rent-charge has been pur- 
chased for cash) are reasonably en- 
titled to a reduction in the present 
annual amount of such tithe rent- 
charge (including the amount of 
outstanding annuities in cases where 
the tithe rent-charge has been com- 
muted), having regard (1) to the fall 
in the amount of the tithe rent- 
charge in England during recent 
years ; (2) to the fall in the market 
price in Ireland of the articles on 
which such tithe rent-charge was 
originally fixed ; (3) to the reductions 
of lay tithe rent-charge which have 
been made on this basis in Ireland ; 
and (4) upon any other grounds. 

. Whether, and to what extent, such 
ecclesiastical tithe rent-charge could 
be reduced or extinguished at the 
present time (or at some future date) 
without material prejudice to the 
security of the loans at present 
charged upon the Irish Church 
Estate. 


Tithe Rent-charge 


bo 


*Tue Eart or ERNE said that on 
Monday night Lord Belmore entered into 
the history of the Question somewhat 
fully, and it was therefore only necessary 
for him to supplement what he had said 
by a few remarks on points he left un- 
noticed or touched upon but briefly. 
The Act of 1872 was really the origin of 
the grievance and the cause of this com- 
plaint before the House. By that Act 
the septennial revision of tithe was 
abolished, the existing scale of prices of 
wheat and oats on which the charge was 
fixed was stereotyped ; and that scale of 
prices remained to this day. He could 
not imagine how it happened that the 
matter slipped through both Houses 
without discussion. But in 1872 agri- 
cultural prosperity in Ireland had reached 
its zenith, and there was no idea that the 
fall in prices which occurred a few years 
later would come about; and perhaps, 
therefore, the landlords did not think it 
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worth their while to oppose a Measure 
'which was stated to be necessary on 
| financial and actuarial grounds. How- 
ever that might be, the Bill was passed, 
| the rent-charge was fixed on the scale of 
| prices then prevailing, but rents (out of 
| which the tithe rent-charge had to be 
paid) were not fixed, but had since been 
|considerably lowered. He wished to 
| bring two salient facts before the House. 
One was that the average price of wheat 
had fallen since 1872 45 per cent., or 
nearly half, while the average price of 
oats had fallen 22 per cent., or nearly a 
quarter. The other fact was that four 
years hence, in 1901, the sum of £328,000 
per annum would be set free from the 
Irish Church Funds by the termina- 
tion of the Sinking Fund, which 
was in 1874 created to meet the life 
interest and claims of the Irish clergy. 
The Irish Church Act in Section 68 
directed that the surplus from the 
Church Funds should be appropriated 
mainly to the relief of unavoidable 
calamity and suffering in the manner 
Parliament should thereafter prescribe. 
In consonance with those directions mil- 
lions had been expended for the relief 
of the tenants, Acts had been passed for 
the relief of distress, for dealing with 
arrears, for the advancement of fisheries, 
for the congested districts and for the 
distressed unions. Was it, therefore, too 
much to ask that the landlords who had 
been so hard hit by the series of legisla- 
tion, of which the Irish Church Act was 
the beginning, should have some measure 
of relief granted from the Church Fund 
in pursuance of the policy of this Act? 
They were not asking for generosity, but 
only for mere justice. If they had been 
tenants, and had been able to resort to 
those time-honoured methods of redress- 
ing grievances, real or imaginary, which 
had been so prevalent in Ireland, nobody 
could doubt that this injustice would 
have been removed long since. But as 
they were only landlords, very sparsely 
represented in the House of Commons, 
with no political influence in the country, 
they found themselves still asking for a 
measure of justice, the reasonableness of 
which was admitted nine years ago by 
the Minister then responsible for Irish 
business in that House, who was now the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, and yet no 
steps had been taken in the interval to 
remedy the complaints then laid before 
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Parliament. He ventured to say that 
was a state of things which did not do 
much credit to the much-vaunted British 
love of justice and fair-play. A Motion 
was brought before the House by Lord 
Inchiquin some time ago, in which the 
noble Lord asked for compensation to 
Irish landlords for losses they had suf- 
fered through the operation of the Land 
Act. Lord Lansdowne then pointed out 
that to give direct compensation would 
be a very difficult, if not almost impos- 
sible, matter. He, to a large extent, 
coincided with that view, but here was a, 
method by which indirect compensation 
could be granted, and at the same time 
a glaring and patent wrong remedied. 
What they asked was that the Act of 
1872, which had le] to all this trouble, 
might be repealed. From what Lord 
Denbigh said the other night, he seemed 
to think there would be a difficulty from 
the Treasury point of view in the repeal- 
ing of this Act. But the noble Lord went 
on to say that further concessions might 
be possible in the direction of reducing 
the number of years’ purchase on which 
the redemption price of the tithe was 
now calculated, and putting it at a less 
amount than 22 years’ purchase; and 
there might possibly, too, be a re-con- 
sideration of the interest now charged. 
He hoped before the Debate closed they 
might have some more definite assurance 
that this matter would be dealt with in 
no grudging way. If the annual repay- 
ment of these instalments were lessened 
so as to correspond with the fall of 
price in wheat and oats since 1872, 
the Government would have gone a 
considerable way towards meeting what 
they asked for. He hoped they would 
shake off that Treasury bugbear which 
seemed to paralyse the well-intentioned 
efforts of all Governments, be they strong 
or weak, and nerve themselves for 
doing some slight justice to a long-suffer- 
ing and very hardly treated class. 

*Lorp CLONBROCK, rising to support 
the Motion, associated himself with the 
previous Speaker in expressing the hope 
that Her Majesty’s Government had more 
fully considered the question since it was 
last before the House, and would be pre- 
pared to grant a considerably larger 
extent of relief to the Irish landlords than 
that sketched out by Lord Denbigh. 
This was not a large question. That was 
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one of the objections raised, When the 
claims of Irish landlords were before the 
House, and a very remarkable one it was. 
One would have thought that the greater 
the injustice, the more interets it affected, 
the more ramifications into which it ex- 
tended, the more need there was for 
examination and redress. There was 
nething intricate nor complicated in 
the matter, and the Government had an- 
nounced, in fact, that there was no 
occasion for any commission of inquiry, 
as they were fully in possession of the 
facts of the case. It was a mere question 
of account, and, therefore, could easily 
be disposed of in one way or another. 
He would not go over the ground which 
had already been traversed, but he would 
like to allude to one point as to which 
they were promised a_ very slight 
modicum of relief. He referred to the 
price of the number of years’ purchase of 
tithe rent-charge. There was a very re- 
markable coincidence, indeed, in the 
figures. It had already been pointed out, 
on the authority of Mr. Murrough O’Brien 
—who certainly could not be accused of 
any peculiar bias in favour of the land- 
owners of Ireland—that before the 
passing of the Irish Church Act tithe rent 
charge was only worth 17 years’ purchase, 
and by that Act it was raised to 22} 
years. It was a very remarkable co- 
incidence that that was precisely the 
amount by which landed property in the 
meantime had fallen. Landed property 
used to be worth from 22 to 23 years’ 
purchase; it had now fallen to 17 and 
under. But taking it at 17 years’ pur- 
chase, the two figures exactly coincided. 
That was to say that while 25 per cent. 
had been taken off the value of the fee 
simple of the land, the rent-charge upon 
that land had been raised by precisely 
the same amount. Therefore, when there 
was a question of buying, the unfortunate 
landlords had to pay 25 per cent. over 
the former market price, but when it 
came to a question of selling, he received 
25 per cent. under. That was the effect 
of Mr. Gladstone’s legislation, and yet 
surprise was expressed that Irish land- 
lords were dissatisfied with their position 
and complained that while Political 
Economy had been banished to Jupiter 
or Saturn, Justice had been relegated 
there also, or to some more dis- 
tant planet. Though this was not 
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a large question—and though any re- 
lief that could be given them by Her 
Majesty’s Government would by no 
means be considered any sort of adequate 
compensation for their claims—yet it was 
a question which pressed very hardly on 
a great many small and struggling people 
in Ireland, whose cases were most deserv- 


ing of consideration. He would earnestly | 


implore Her Majesty’s Government to 


pay more attention than they seemed | 
now disposed to do to the claims of Irish | 
landlords, both in this and larger matters. | 
He could not describe the sense of utter | 


discouragement, the absolute gloom of 
despair, that had settled down over the 
mind of, he believed, the largest class 
of their supporters, at finding the implicit 
faith they had formerly had in Her 
Majesty’s Government so rudely shat- 
tered as it was by the legislation of last 
year; at finding that Government to 
whose accession to power they had looked 
forward so long and anxiously, ready to 
sacrifice them, their interests, and welfare, 
to the political exigencies of the moment. 
That feeling would, if possible, be inten- 
sified and strengthened if now, on a 
matter in which the justice of the claims 
of the Irish landlords was not disputed, 
when a case had arisen in which, in the 
opinion of their political opponents, the 
landlords would be entitled to compensa- 
tion, they found that the Government 
confined themselves to barren expressions 
of sympathy, and were not disposed 
to lift one finger to help them in their 
misfortunes. 

Tue Eart or ARRAN could not help 
offering a few remarks, in the hope that 
the answer they should receive that 
night would be more satisfactory than 
that given by Lord Denbigh on the pre- 
vious occasion. Lord Denbigh asked the 
Irish landowners to have a little more 
patience and trust in the sympathy of 
the Government. He would remind the 
noble Earl that “hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick.” In 1888 Lord Cadogan 
made them a promise of looking into 
the matter. On another occasion Mr. 
Balfour, in the House of Commons, ex- 


pressed his sympathy with the Irish land- | 


lords, and his sense of the injustice that 
had been done. 


had been done for them. They were 


now in the year of 1897, and he trusted 
Earl of Erne. 
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| they should hear that night that some- 
thing would at least be attempted in the 
direction indicated. 


*Tue LORD CHANCELLOR or IRE- 
LAND (Lord Asupourne) had heard his 
| noble Friends who had spoken upon this 
question with very great interest and at- 
tention, but it could hardly be expected 
that he should be in a position to go 
| beyond what Lord Denbigh said as lately 
as Monday night last. The noble Lord 
spoke then the bond fide views of 
the Government in reference to this 
most important question, the bearings of 
| which, he thought, they thoroughly 
realised, and in respect of which Lord 
Lansdowne spoke so recently in terms of 
sympathy. The hope had been expressed 
that there would be no indefinite post- 
ponement of the good wishes and inten- 
tions of the Government. There was no 
intention whatever of that kind. There 
was no intention whatever to recede from 
what was said by Lord Denbigh on Mon- 
day. [“ Hear, hear!”] It was obvious, 
as he then stated, that the matter would 
have to be dealt with by a Bill, an Act 
of Parliament would be needed, and in 
the preparation of an Act of Parliament 
dealing with questions of finance and 
account—it was all very well to treat 
the Treasury as a bugbear—the Treasury 
had to be considered. He had no doubt 
that without any loss of time the minds 
of those who wereemployed in Irishadmin- 
istration would be directed to these mat- 
ters with the desire to producea Bill within 
areasonable time. [‘ Hear, hear!”] It 
was obvious that this would not be done 
in the present Session, but he earnestly 
| hoped that the opportunity would be 
| found during the Recess to prepare a 











| Measure which next Session could 
| be presented for the consideration 
of Parliament. His noble Friend 

on the last occasion 


when this subject was under Debate had 
presented the views of the Government 
| not unreasonably, and although it might 
| be that many of their Lordships would 
| have desired them to go further, it was 


|Lord Denbigh, 
| 
| 


impossible for him to say more than he 
| had said. 

| Tue Duke or ABERCORN said 
they were glad to hear the statement 
of his noble Friend, in fact they were 
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always glad to hear his voice. But the 
other day when the noble Lord gave his 
answer, what he said only amounted to 
what might be done by the Government, 
and now their Lordships had heard what 
probably would be done. But they 
would like to know a little more about 
the scope of the Bill to be introduced at 
some future period. Would it not be 
possible to introduce the Bill this Session ? 
Time was short, but probably the Bill 
would be short also. It would contain 
matter of considerable interest and of 
considerable use to the landlords of Ire- 
land. He ventured to hope that if the 
Government felt they were unable to 
introduce the Bill this Session that when 
it was introduced next Session some of 
the clauses would be _ retrospective. 
[“« Hear, hear !” 

Tue Eart or PORTSMOUTH said 
he understood Lord Denbigh had admitted 
that the tithe rent-charge was at this 
moment redeemed at too high a number 
of years purchase. He believed 
that under the Purchase Act it 
was necessary that anyone who wished 
to sell his property should redeem his 
tithe, and he desired to point out this. 
If the Government gave an undertaking 
that they would next Session introduce 
a Bill which would have in its effect a 
reduction of the number of years purchase 
it would have a very serious disturbing 
effect, meanwhile, on sales of land. Why 
were those who had already gone into 
the Land Court, or contemplated going 
into the Land Court to pay at the 
existing rate of 22} years’ purchase to 
redeem the tithe, when the Government 
had practically pledged themselves for 
next Session to reduce this number of 
years purchase? He would therefore 
earnestly press upon his noble Friend 
that he would allow him, if he was not 
prepared to give an answer now, to put 
down a notice of a Question which 
perhaps he would be able to answer, as 
to how it was proposed to deal with the 
matter, for he thought the present con- 
dition of things would very seriously 
interfere with the action of purchase. 
|“ Hear, hear ! ” 

*Toe LORD CHANCELLOR or 
IRELAND said, in reply to the Duke of 
Abercorn, that the authority did not 
rest with him to introduce a Bill this 
Session. If he represented not only his 
own moderate individuality, but also the 


Tithe. Rent-charge 
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bugbear referred to, and were at liberty 
to speak for finance, policy, and every- 
thing, then he might be in a position to 
introduce a Bill without delay, but it 
would be impossible to introduce a Bill 
within, what he hoped, were the few 
remaining days of the Session. He 
hoped his noble Friends would be satis- 
fied with the bond fide desire of the Gov- 
ernment to direct their attention to this 
matter, with a view to introduce a Bill 
next Session. There was, he assured 
his noble Friends, no intention to avoid 
dealing with the question. As to what 
the Earl of Portsmouth had. said, of 
course he would be very willing to give 
the best answer he could to a Question. 
put upon the Notice Paper, but he would 
say this matter had been to some extent 
dealt with in the Purchase Clauses of the 
Act of last year. But he would be pleased 
to give an answer to his noble Friend’s 
Question. 

Viscount CLIFDEN thought his 
countrymen were a little sanguine. He 
had not quite made out that the noble 
Lord had promised a Bill. He had 
answered in words that might mean a 
great deal, but would the Government 
pledge themselves to bring in a Bill next 
year to deal with the matters his noble 
Friend had put before the House? The 
noble Lord said the other day, and it 
was with the utmost surprise he heard 
him say it, in relation to another matter 
that nothing could be done for the Act 
of 1881 because that Act was on the 
Statute Book. He had never heard a 
more extraordinary thing, and from a 
lawyer too! 

*THeE LORD CHANCELLOR or 
IRELAND: The noble Lord must not 
understand me as accepting his para- 
phrase of my few observations. 

Viscount CLIFDEN said he had 
heard the statement and coming from 
a Cabinet Minister most unsatisfactory 
he found it. Because an Act was on the 
Statute-book it was not to be touched, 
not to be altered! Why, what had 
been the history of the last sixty or 
seventy years? What did reform mean, 
but the wiping out and complete altera- 
tion of statutes? He desired a positive 
pledge that the Government next year 
would bring in a Biil dealing with the 
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points so ably put forward by his noble 
Friend. 

Lorp MORRIS thought the statement 
of Lord Ashbourne ought to be accepted 
as quite satisfactory. He did not know 
that the noble Lord ought to be addressed 
categorically and subjected to cross- 
examination. He conveyed to everybody 
who heard his statement, it was received 
with cheers which he accepted, that it 
was the intention of the Government to 
bring in a Bill next year to deal with 
this pressing matter upon which tho 
landlords had shown the patience of Job 
without the corresponding advantages. 
It should not be forgotten that if the 
Motion were carried it would only be for 
the appointment of a Commission, and he 
had been really afraid that the Govern- 
ment might have acceded to the demand 
and granted the Commission, a favourite 
mode of shelving an application. As he 
understood, their Lordships were getting 
something more, an undertaking that a 
Bill would be brought in dealing with 
the matter without resorting to a Com- 
mission. His Friends from Ireland 
would do well to accept this, letting the 
Motion drop. 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 





PATENT OFFICE EXTENSION BILL. 
Read 3* (according to Order), and 
passed. 





PUBLIC OFFICES (WHITEHALL) SITE 
BILL. 
Read 2* (according to Order), and 
passed. 





POOR LAW OFFICERS’ SUPERANNUA- 
TION ACT (1896) AMENDMENT BILL. 

Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


POLICE (PROPERTY) BILL. 

Read 3* (according to Order), with the 
amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


Viscount Clifden. 
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WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS) BILL. 

Brought from the Commons and Read 
1; to be printed ; and to be Read { 
on Tuesday next: (Zhe Lord Belper).— 
(No. 164.) 


House adjourned at Twenty minutes before 
Seven o’clock, to Monday next, a 
Quarter before Eleven o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 16th July 1897. 





QUESTIONS. 





SUPERANNUATION ACT 1887. 

Mr. GERALD LODER (Brighton) : 
1 beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether his attention has been 
called to the case of James Vousden, a 
post office inspector, who was permanently 
injured by a fall when on duty in 1895: 
on what grounds compensation under the 
Superannuation Act 1887 has been re- 
fused ; and, whether compensation is in- 
variably granted when it can be shown 
that the accident was specifically attri- 
butable to the nature of the duty being 
done, such as travelling from place to 
place as in the present case ? 

Tue SECRETARY to rue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
As the hon. Member points out, the Act 
is confined to cases where, inter alia, the 
injury is specifically attributable to the 
nature of the duty, but it by no means 
follows that every accident that befalls a 
civil servant while travelling on duty is 
specifically attributable to the nature of 
his duty. If Mr. Vousden’s duty had 
required him to run some extraordinary 
risk, the case might have been different ; 
but the fact is that he simply slipped and 
fell on the high road while walking from 
one place to another, It is not even cer- 
tain that the hip disease which led to 
his retirement was caused by the fall ; 
but even if it was, I could not, with jus- 
tice to the taxpayer, admit that his duty 
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caused his fall. He has received a pen-| authority is given by statute ; and, the 
sion of £45 a year and a compassionate | applicants for the licence having 
grant of £25, and I cannot hold out any | exercised this right in the present case, 
hope of further assistance from public| I have come to the conclusion after 
funds. consideration that the licence ought to 


Elementary 


} 
POSTMEN’S CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 


Mr. JOHN ATRD (Paddington, N.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if postmen will still be allowed 
to receive Christmas offerings from those 
who value their services ? 

Mr. HANBURY: It will be more 
convenient I think to state the decision 
as to Christmas boxes on the Post Office 
Vote, when I can do so more fully than in 
a reply to the Questions of my hon. Friend 
and my hon. Friend the Member for 
Hastings, both of whom have taken so 
much interest in this subject. Of course 
there has never been any question of not 


allowing pdstmen to receive Christmas | 
offerings from those who value their 


services. 


meet the objections raised. 


_be granted with certain modifications to 


T have com- 
municated these modifications to the 
Council, before finally deciding the 


‘matter, for any observations they may 
| wish to offer. 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) has it 
come to his knowledge that an ex-sergeant 


of the Royal Irish Constabulary, drawing 


a pension of over £70 a year, carried an 
Orange flag through the streets of 


,Monaghan on the 12th of July instant, 


waving it in the faces of Catholics ; and, 
(2) will any action be taken to prevent 
a repetition of such conduct on the part 
of this Constabulary pensioner ? 


| Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovr, 


VACCINATION (CALF LYMPR). 
Mr. EDWARD STRACHEY (Somer- 


set S.) : I beg to ask the President of the | 


Local Government Board when the Re- 
port on the preparation and employment 
of glycerinate calf lymph will be com- 
pleted and circulated ? 

THe PRESIDENT or tor LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
CuaPiin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
Report referred to will very shortly be 
presented to Parliament and circulated. 


SCHULTZ’ POWDER MANUFACTORY. 
Mr. BRAMSTON BEACH (Hants, 
Andover) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
he intends to override the representations 


of the Hampshire County Council as to | 
Powder Manufactory, which | 
was arrived at after a full inquiry, 
without giving the Council an opportunity | 


Schultz’ 


of considering the statements he has 
made in reply ? 


THESECRETARY or STATE For THE | 


Leeds, Central): It is true that an ex- 
sergeant of the Constabulary, in receipt 
of a pension of £48 a year, carried an 
Orange flag at Monaghan on the date 
mentioned, The flag was carried in the 
ordinary manner, but I have no informa- 
tion leading me to believe that. it was 
deliberately waved in the faces of 
Catholics. No action is called for in the 
direction suggested in the second 
paragraph. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 
on Education whether an investigation 
has been made by the Education Depart- 
ment into the comparative cost of 
elementary education per child in rural 
and in urban districts ; and whether the 
results obtained confirm the impression 
that urban education is more costly than 
rural education; if not, whether this 
circumstance will have weight with the 








HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir MarrHew | Department in coming toa decision upon 
Wuire Rivtey, Lancashire, Blackpool) :|schemes for association of schools, or 
A right of appeal to the Secretary of | providing a higher scale of payment to 


State from the decision of the local | schools in urban districts ? 
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Tue VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University): The best investigation 
possible was made, but there is no infor- 
mation in the possession of the Com- 
mittee of Council which enables an 
accurate comparison between the cost of 
town and country schools to be made. 
In the opinion of the Committee of 
Council, it is the income rather than the 
cost which is the determining factor in 
estimating the amount of aid required by 
a necessitous school. 


ARMY STAFF OFFICERS, 

CotoneL WELBY (Taunton): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether, in his calculation that for 
a force of similar composition as that 
reviewed at Aldershot on Ist July ’94 
staff officers would be allowed in the 
German Army, he included judge advo- 
cates, chaplains, surgeons, and veterinary 
surgeons ; and, whether he is aware that 
the “Armed Strength of Germany,” 
officially published, shows that for a 
similar number of divisions and brigades 
of the three arms in peace time, staff 
officers performing the same duties as 
those that marched past at Aldershot 
would not exceed 50 in number ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The non-combatant 
officers named in the Question were not 
included in the estimate of 92 staff 
officers for a German force constituted as 
was the force reviewed at Aldershot, on 
the Ist inst. ; but, in order to give a fair 
comparison with the British staff, the 
staffs of the German infantry regiments, 
which are practically equivalent to our 
brigades, were included, and 12 orderly 
officers were allowed as attached to the 
staff of the cavalry division and cavalry 
brigades. With the exception of the 
Guard Cavalry division, cavalry divisions 
are formed in Germany only for 
manceuvres, and do not exist at other 
times. 


POSTAL ARRANGEMENTS 
(CASTLETOWN BEREHAVEN). 
Mr. JAMES GILHOOLY (Cork 
Co. W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post 
master General, whether his attention has 
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been called to the defective postal 
arrangements in Castletown Berehaven ; 
and whether, in view of the fact that 
Castletown Berehaven is an important 
fishing station, he will recommend that 
facilities will be given to answer letters 
on the day on which they are received ? 
Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is aware that the time between 
the arrival and departure of the mails in 
Castletown has recently been abridged 
by 25 minutes. This is owing to the 
later departure of the night mails from 
Dublin—an alteration rendered necessary 
by the later receipt in Dublin of the 
Day Mails from the Provinces. Inquiry 
shall be made with the view of ascer- 
taining whether any longer interval for 
reply can be afforded at Castletown. 


CROOKHAVEN PIER. 

Mr. GILHOOLY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Jreland whether his attention has 
been called to the defective condition of 
the fishery pier at Crookhaven; and 
whether he will recommend the Con- 
gested Districts Board to have the 
necessary repairs and improvements with 
regard to it effected ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T have 
referred the suggestion of the hon. Mem- 
ber to the Congested Districts Board, by 
whom the matter has already been more 
than once considered. The last occasion 
upon which the matter was considered 
was in January 1895, when the Board 
decided they could not undertake the 
carrying out of the proposed improve- 
ments. 


FLOATING DERELICT (ATLANTIC). 

Mr. CUMMING MACDONA (South- 
wark, Rotherhithe): I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Admiralty whether 
he is aware that the Cunard steamship 
Catalonia, which reached Queenstown on 
on 12th inst., reported having on the 9th 
inst. passed a waterlogged floating derelict 
in lat. 47° 22’, long. 35° 12’, in a position 
most dangerous to vessels travelling 
between England and America; and 
whether, as this may be the same floating 


derelict mistaken by Captain Lloyd of , 


the British barque Crompton for a rock 
in lat. 47° N., long. 37° 20’, and reported 
as such by him to the Hydrographic 
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Office at Washington on 16th June, the 
Admiralty will take any steps to rid the 
Atlantic of so great a danger ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tnt ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): Yes, Sir; the report 
in question has been seen at the Admi- 
ralty. The derelict was, when sighted, 
about 1,200 miles both from Halifax and 
from Plymouth. I do not propose to 
take any special action in the matter. 


SUB-POST OFFICE (LISAVAIRD). 

Mr. GILHOOLY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, whether he has 
received memorials from the inhabitants 
of Lisavaird and Clonakilty showing the 
great want of a  sub-post office at 
Lisavaird ; whether merchants residing 
in Clonakilty have complained to the 
Secretary of the General Post Office, 
Dublin, that letters sent by them through 
the post to Lisavaird have been returned 
undelivered ; and, if the above state- 
ments are correct, whether he will re- 
commend that the prayers of the 
memoralists be granted ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has, during the last few days, 
received memorials from the inhabitants 
of Lisavaird and Clonakilty for the 
establishment of a sub-office at Lisavaird. 
These memorials will be duly considered. 
There is no trace in the General Post 
Office, Dublin, of complaints from Clona- 
kilty merchants that letters sent by them 
through the post to Lisavaird have been 
returned undelivered. According to the 
most recent information at the disposal 
of the Department there appears to be 
no case for opening a sub-office at 
Lisavaird. 


DOGS BILL. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Agriculture if 
he has any intention of introducing a 
Dogs Bill in the present Session ; and, 
if he will undertake to give time for its 
consideration in the country ? 

*THE PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD 
orf AGRICULTURE (Mr. Wa rer 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): I hope 
to be able very shortly to lay on the 
Table a Bill for the better regulation of 
dogs on the lines recommended by the 
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Departmental Committee by which the 
question was recently considered. So 
far as I can gather, the proposals to be 
embodied in the Bill commend themselves 
to the general opinion of the country, 
but it is not intended to make substantial 
progress with the Measure during the 
present Session. 


POSTAL FACILITIES (SCOTLAND). 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty) : I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, having regard to the fact that 
the postal facilities in the Highlands and 
Islands of Scotland are worse than in 
any other part of the United Kingdom, 
will he state whether steps have yet been 
taken to extend to this part of the King- 
dom the improved postal service outlined 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and, 
if not, can he state when steps will be 
taken to give effect to these much needed 
postal reforms ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is not prepared to endorse the 
hon. Member’s assumption that the postal 
facilities in the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland are worse than in any other 
part of the United Kingdom; but he 
may state that the Post Office Surveyors 
in Scotland, in common with those in 
other parts of the United Kingdom, have 
been directed to submit, and, as a matter 
of fact, have begun to submit their pro- 
posals for extending the delivery of letters 
in accordance with the promises of the 
Budget Speech, and these proposals, after 
their examination in the Secretary’s 
Office, will be carried into effect without 
any unnecessary delay. I must remind 
the hon. Member, however, that, as my 
right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer stated in his Budget Speech, 
the work of extending the deliveries to 
all parts of the country will occupy a 
considerable time, and cannot possibly be 
completed within the present financial 
year. 


PARISH COUNCILS (SCOTLAND). 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, if he will state on 
what date he proposes to bring in the 
Bill which will place parish councils in 
Scotland oz the same footing as similar 
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councils in England, in the matter of 


guarantees for improved postal and tele- | 


graph facilities 4 

Mr. HANBURY : I had hoped to be 
able to introduce this Bill before now, 
but it has been impossible to do so. 
expect to bring it in one day next week. 


BRENNAN TORPEDO. 


Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under | 


Secretary of State for War whether, 
seeing that the system of charging the 
time “of men engaged on experimental 


work or alterations is not adopted in the | 


case of the Brennan torpedo, will he state 
whether, in the case of other experiments 
or alterations conducted by the War 


Office authorities, no separate accounts | 


of the cost thereof are kept ; and, if so, 
will steps be taken to keep such separate 
accounts in accordance with the practice 
which prevails in every well conducted 
workshop in the Kingdom ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : The torpedo was 
purchased as a completed invention, but 
in the course of its manufacture experi- 


ments have been made with a view to} 


improvements of detail, and, as the hon. 
Member has been informed, it is not 
possible to separate fully the portion of 


salaries, wages, and materials expended | 


onexperiments from the portion expended 
on manufacture. 
the hon. Member to the answer on this 


subject given on 3rd May 1894 by the! 


late Secretary of State for War. 


EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS. 
Mr. WEIR: TI beg to ask the Secre- | 
tary of State for the Home Department 
(1) having regard to the allegations made 
by Dr. E. Berdoe relative to the use of | 
curare in the practice of vivisection, and | 
to the statement of the Home Office that | 
the experiments referred to were per- 
formed underanesthetics and that curare, 
though used, was used when the animals 
could not suffer pain, will he state what | 
anesthetics were so used ; (2) is he aware | 
that it has been held on the highest | 
authority (Professor Claude Ber nard), 
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|state whether, in the experiments to 
which he refers, dogs were the animals 
‘experimented upon ? 

| Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
_I informed the hon. Member, in my reply 
to his Question on Tuesday, that chloro- 
‘form was the anesthetic used. The 
‘answer to the second paragraph of the 
Question is in the negative, and to the 
| third in the affirmative. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre. 
tary of State for the Home Department 
if he will state the number of experi- 
_ments in which curare was used in the 
practice of vivisection during last year, 
and the number of licencees by whom 
that drug was used; and, will he state 
the names of the licensed places where 
curare was used in the practice of vivi- 
section during the year ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
I cannot see that the returns for which 
|the hon. Member asks would serve any 
| good purpose and I do not propose there- 
fore to call for them. Curare is 
prohibited by law from being used as an 
anesthetic and I am satisfied that it is 
not so used, 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS. 


Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, N.): 
I beg to ask the Vice President of the 
Committee of Council on Education 
| whether he can state the amount spent 
/on maintenance, and the average attend- 
_ance, for the last year for which returns 
exist, in town Voluntary Schools and 
‘country Voluntary Schools respectively, 
|the terms “town schools” having the 

meaning given them in a recent Minute 
of the Education Department ? 
| Sm J. GORST: No, Sir, I cannot 
| make such a statement. 


| CYCLES (MAXIMUM SPEED). 


| 


Sir ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead) : 
T beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
| the Home Department whether in view 
‘of the numerous police prosecutions 
against cyclists, and want of any definite 


that an animal stupefied with morphia is ‘standard as to what may be considered 
still conscious to suffering, and that an | | by the courts a lawful and safe pace for 
animal under the influence of curare a cycle on the public highway, the Home 
becomes absolutely paralysed, but is still | Office will lay down and announce some 
sensible to pain though unable to show | regulation defining the maximum speed 
it by sound or struggle ; and (3) will he | which they consider compatible with the 
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public safety in town, country, and| requesting the Government, out of the 
suburban districts respectively ? Treasury Grant towards reduction of 
Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : | county rates, to set aside a portion for 
I have no power to make any such| the relief of taxpayers in respect of the 
regulations, and it seems clear, too, that | Lough Erne Drainage Tax ; and whether 
the question what is furious or dangerous | the Government will comply with this 
riding must depend upon the circum- | request ? 
stances of each particular case. I may| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
add that I made inquiry last year of the | seen the resolution referred to. I must 
chief officers of all the police forces in| decline however, to anticipate the pro- 
England and Wales as to the number of | visions of the Local Government Bill 
accidents caused by cyclists in their | promised for next year. 
respective districts and the remedies 
they suggested if the protection given by 
the present law seemed to them insuffi- QUEENSTOWN GUARDSHIPS. 
cient ; but their replies were such as to| Caprarin DONELAN (Cork, E.): T 
lead me to the conclusion that no alter-| beg to ask the Secretary to the 





ation in the law was required. |Admiralty if he can say when the 
| Queenstown guardship will return to her 

| station ? 
POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENTS. | Tur FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 


Sir ELLIOTT LEES: I beg to ask |RALTY: The Howe left Devonport 
the Secretary to the Treasury, as repre- | yesterday for Queenstown, 
senting the Postmaster General, whether, | 
as the issue of good conduct stripes in | 
accordance with the terms of the Tweed-| | WELSH-SPEAKING WITNESSES. 
mouth Committee Report is retrospective,| Mr. WILLIAM JONES (Carnarvon, 
a postman who had 20 years good con-|Arfon): I beg to ask the Attorney- 
duct would be deprived of his fourth |General whether in courts of law in 
stripe for an offence committed since the | Wales there is a legal obligation to per- 


fourth stripe became due ? mit witnesses in all cases to give their 
Mr. HANBURY: In the words of | evidence in Welsh, upon their declaring 
the Committee— that they habitually use that language 


“ Stripes are the reward of good service and beetle May a SS * 
good conduct, and we are strongly of opinion themselves fully 4 English : ‘ 
that each stripe should in itself be a proof that! _ SIR OSBORNE MORGAN (Denbigh- 
it was awarded after five years umblemished | shire, E.) asked whether the right hon. 
service. |and learned Gentleman was aware that 
| the question of Welsh speaking witnesses 
| being allowed to give their evidence in 
po: a ¢ be ” oy aap are _ | Welsh was discussed more than a quarter 
eward 0 oe conduc i ey should as eee | of a centur ago in the House of 
tule be forfeited for serious misconduct. Commons wif chat ts Tees then 
It is clear from those recommendations | unanimously passed a Resolution that, as 
read together that any serious miscon- far as possible, even County Court Judges 
duct committed by a Postman would | holding their Courts in Welsh districts 
forfeit a stripe already earned, and it/ should as far as possible be selected from 
follows that similar misconduct com-| persons conversant with the Welsh 
mitted after the stripe has become due language ? 
would prevent its being granted. | Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
‘Ricnarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): 
|The supplementary Question does not 
LOUGH ERNE DRAINAGE TAX. ‘relate to the same point, but there is 
Mr. RICHARD M. DANE (Fer- no doubt that it was considered by the 
managh, N.): I beg to ask the Chief | House very desirable that Welsh County 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Court Judges should understand the 
Ireland whether he has received a copy | Welsh language, and that a knowledge of 
of a resolution passed unanimously by | the Welsh language should be considered 
the Grand Jury of the county Fermanagh | a necessary qualification. In answer to 
| 


The Committee add— 
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the Question upon the Paper, I have to 
state that, if a witness declares that he 
does not understand or cannot express 
himself in English, he is entitled to be 
examined through an interpreter, but if 
in the course of his examination the 
Judge is satisfied that the witness under- 
stands and can express himself in English, 
he has a discretion to direct the examina- 
tion to proceed in English. It is a 
common practice for an interpreter to 
remain present in case the witness desires 
a question to be repeated in his language. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. STRACHEY (Somerset, S.): I beg 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
on what day the Local Government 
Board Vote will be taken? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A.J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): In answer to the hon. Member’s 


him that on March 25th, in deference to 
the general views of the House, the 
Government took 


afterwards. A long discussion took 
place with reference to the proceedings 
of the Local Government Board. The 


Vote is down again for to-night, but I| 


think, perhaps, that under the circum- 
stances the House will be of opinion that 
it has already received its fair share of 
attention this session. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 

Mr. ERNEST GRAY: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, having 
regard to the recently published Report of 
the Departmental Committee on Science 
and Art Grants, and the proposals therein 


contained for distributing such grants, he | 


will put down the Science and Art Vote 
on an early date, so that criticisms may 
be submitted on the new regulations 
before they are put into force? 


and Friday next, is already allocated to 


certain Votes in Supply, and I am afraid | 
that I cannot go beyond those three! 


days in prophesying the order in which 


the Votes shall be put down. I will, | 
however, do my best to meet the wishes | me h 


of hon. Members in the matter. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE (Northampton) 
asked whether, in the event of the 
Colonial Vote not being reached on 


Altorney General. 


{COMMONS} 





a Local Government | 
Board item first and the Vote on Account | 
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Monday, the right hon. Gentleman would 
say on what day it would be taken ? 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No; I cannot give any promise 
of that kind, but I hope that the House 
will allow the Vote to be taken on 
Monday, and for that purpose not to 
carry on the discussion on foreign affairs 
at any undue length. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 


Committee. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMMITTEE, 
Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the 


First Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Government intend to take any action 


on the Report of the South Africa 
Committee ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The Government are devoting 
their attention to the question of the 
future government of the territories 
under the control of the South Africa 


Question, I must in the first place remind | Company, and for that purpose propose 


to consult immediately the directors of 


the South Africa Company [cries of 
“QOh!”|, Sir A. Milner, and the 
authorities of Cape Colony. 

Str W. LAWSON: The right hon. 
Gentleman has not said wha action the 
Government intend to take upon the 
Report of the South Africa Committee ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


'SURY: That, I think, would be action 


on the Report. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) wished 
to ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
it was proposed to institute any prose- 
cution as the result of the Report of the 
South Africa Committee ? 

THe FIRST LORD or trHe TREA- 
SURY: Not that I am aware of. 

Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield) asked whether the 
House was to understand from the reply 


|of the right hon. Gentleman that the 


Tus FIRST LORD or tue TREA-| South Africa Committee were not going 


SURY : The time for to-night, Monday, | 


to meet again until next year, and that 
there was going to be no inquiry by the 
Committee into the Chartered Company’s 
administration of the native races of 
South Africa ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: No, Sir. The Question asked 
ad nothing whatever to do with the 
meeting of the Committee next year, nor 
is my answer to be supposed to refer to 


‘that part of the hon. Member’s Question 
| at all. 
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IRISH JUDICATURE BILL. 

Mr. DILLON said that he desired to 
ask the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury a Question of which 
he had given him private notice— 
namely, why the introduction of the 
Irish Judicature Bill had been so fre- 
quently postponed, and on what day it 
would be introduced? The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that the Bill would 
be introduced in such a form as would 
meet with general acceptance, The Bill 
had been altered from its original shape, 
and he wished to know at whose request 
that alteration had been made. 

Tue FIRST LORD or THE TREA- 
SURY: The hon. Gentleman is appa- 
rently greatly exercised, and in my view 
quite unnecessarily exercised in his mind, 
with regard to a statement I made yester- 
day on the subject of the Irish Judicature 
Bill—namely, that the Bill would be 
introduced next week; and when I stated 
yesterday that I hoped that it would be 
in a form to receive the consent of all 
parties I assumed that the objectors to 
the Bill were principally to be found 
among Members of the Irish Bar. <As 
far as my inquiries extended, I believed 
that they would not object to the Bill in 
its present form, and I trust it will meet 
with no objection from any _ other 
quarter. 

Mr. DILLON said that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not answered his Question 
as to what day the Bill would be intro- 
duced. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: On Thursday next. 

Mr. DILLON said that he should also 
like to ask whether the Bill was modified 
to mect the opposition of any Gentle- 
man from whom the right hon. Gentle- 
man had made inquiries. [Cries of 
“ Order !”] 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I do not think a question has 
ever been asked of the Government before 
as to the modifications of a Bill which 
had not yet been introduced. ([Cheers.] 
We have endeavoured to make ourselves 
acquainted with the views of those who 
may be regarded as the representatives 
of the legal profession in Ireland, and we 
think we have met those views, and that 
we shall be able to introduce the Bill in 
a form which will be acceptable to them 
and to all other parties interested in the 
matter. 
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Mr. DILLON said he thought his 


question was a very reasonable one. The 
First Lord of the Treasury said he had 
made inquiries that satisfied him that 
the Bill, in the shape in which it would 
be introduced, would be acceptable to all 
quarters of the House. What he asked 
was—[Cries of “ Order!”] Did the right 
hon. Gentleman take the position that 
because it was acceptable to the Bar of 
Treland it must, therefore, be acceptable 
to all parties in the House ? 


*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! the 
Question has been answered. The hon. 
Member is proceeding to argue upon it. 


Mr. DILLON said he only wished to 
ask whether the right hon. Gentleman 
had made inquiry in any quarter from 
any representatives except those from 
the Bar of Ireland. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I have formed a con- 
clusion upon this subject, which I 
trust may be an accurate one, from a 
large number of separate circumstances 
which I certainly am not called upon to 
enumerate to the House.  [ Hear, 
hear!”|] But I may remind the hon. 
Gentleman that I think it was he and 
his friends who expressed the desire that 
if there were any reduction in the Irish 
Judicature the money so saved should be 
devoted to Ireland. That promise has 
been given, and I therefore have some 
reason to suppose, as far as that goes, 
that they would be satisfied. There 
remained the question that the feelings 
of the Irish Bar ought to be consulted. 
I have endeavoured to ascertain those 
feelings, and I trust the Bill to be in- 
troduced next Thursday will not be met 
with any opposition from that quarter. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 


MOTIONS. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT (SCOTLAND) ACT 
(1894) AMENDMENT (NO. 2.) 


Bill to make further provisions for Parish 
Councils in Scotland borrowing for the purpose 
of providing Public Offices, ordered to be brought 
in by Captain Sinclair, Mr. Bryce, Mr. Renshaw, 
and Mr. Parker Smith, presented, and Read the 
First time; to be Read a Second time upon 
Monday next, and to be printed.—[Bill 319.] 
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NATIONAL 
Bill to prevent the removal of Monuments 


MONUMENTS IN CHURCHES. 


which have been erected in Cathedrals or 
Churches out of public moneys in pursuance of 
Vote by Parliament, ordered to be brought in 
by Sir Elliott Lees, Mr. Darling, Marquess of 
Lorne, Sir Frank Lockwood, and Sir ‘Thomas 
Esmonde, presented and Read the First time ; to 
be Read a Second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed.—[Bill 320.] 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMMITTEE 
AND MR. HAWKSLEY. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I wish, Sir, to 
ask you a Question. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
time for asking Questions has passed. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Ii is a question 
of privilege, Sir. It is to ask you this: 
The British South Africa Committee has 
reported to your House that Mr. Hawks- 
ley, one of the witnesses called before it, 
refused to answer a question put to him 
and refused to produce certain docu- 
ments that he was ordered by the Com- 
mittee to produce, although he was told 
he had no privilege as a solicitor to de- 
cline to do so. The question I wish to 
ask you is, as this is the first time that 
it has come to the knowledge of the 
House that this occurred during the sit- 
tings of the Committee, whether it 1s 
open to any Member to move that Mr. 
Hawksley be ordered to appear at the 
Bar of the House, in order that the House 
may deal with the question of what shall 
be done? [Cheers. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have had very 
short opportunity of looking at the Re- 
port, and I have had no notice of the 
Question asked ; but I did look at the 
teport in view of the possibility of some 
such question being asked, and it ap- 
pears to me that this is not a case in 
which the question of privilege can now 
be raised in the House. I cannot find 
that there is any precedent for the ques- 
tion being raised, except when a Com- 
mittee have specially reported the cir- 
cumstances to the House with a view to 
action being taken by the House. Here 
there are facts which, taken by them- 
selves, might have been reported as a 
breach of privilege if the Committee had 
so done at the time they took place. 
|“ Hear, hear!”] But the Committee 


have not taken that view at the time. 
The incident took place a long time back, 
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and matters of privilege must be imme- 
diately taken notice of. The Committee 
have now presented their Report of this 
matter, not as constituting a breach of 
privilege, but as a matter which inci- 
dentally took place during the sittings, 
and as a matter which they did not think 
fit to treat as a breach of privilege. 
Under these circumstances I think there 
is no precedent for the House treating 
this as a breach of privilege by selecting 
a passage from the Report of the Com- 
mittee which was not intended to raise 
any such question. [Cheers.| 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Then I will ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether 
he has seen a notice put down by an 
eminent legal Member who sits behind 
him, the Member for Dulwich 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
time for asking questions has passed. 
[Laughter.| A question of privilege is 
different. The Clerk will now proceed 
to read the Orders of the Day. 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin): Before that is done, with 
respect to this question of privilege, may 
I put two questions to you, Sir—first, 
whether there is any case affording a pre- 
cedent of a Committee neglecting to 
report to the House—[ prolonged Oppo- 
sition cheers}—the refusal of a witness 
to obey its order; and, next, whether 
the House loses its privilege through the 
neglect of a Committee? [Loud Oppo- 
sition cheers. | 
*Mr. SPEAKER: With regard to the 
first Question, I am not able to say 
whether there is any precedent of that 
kind. With regard to the second Ques- 
tion, I think I have already given what 
my opinion is upon it. [Ministerial 
cheers.| The Clerk will now proceed to 
read the Orders of .the Day. 





MONEY LENDING 
(ATTENDANCE OF JOHN KIRKWOOD). 

Tue CierK (Sir Reginald Palgrave) : 
Attendance of John Kirkwood. 

Mr. MACNEILL (Donegal, S.): He is 
not a millionaire. |Cries of “Order!”| 
*Mr. SPEAKER: Is John Kirkwood 
in attendance? 

Tne Serveant-At-Arms (Mr. Erskine) : 
Yes, Sir. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Let him be brought 
in. 
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The Serjeant-at-Arms conducted John | 
Kirkwood to the Bar of the House. Cries | 
were raised by several hon. Members of | 
“ Hawksley,” “ Where is Hawksley?” and | 
“ Order, order!” | 

*Mr. SPEAKER: John Kirkwood, | 
were you examined before a Select Com- | 
wittee of this House yesterday ? 

Mr. KIRKWOOD: Yes, Sir. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Was this Question | 
addressed to you by Mr. Ascroft, a mem- | 
ber of the Committee,— 


“Mr. Kirkwood, in again asking you the 
following questions I may inform you that | 
neither | nor any other member of the Com- 
mittee have any desire or intention that the 
name of the borrower should be in any way 
divulged. Did you on December 23, 1890, 
advance to this gentleman the sum o: £20, 
and take a promissory note for £36 15s. ; and 
did you also on July 28, 1891, advance a | 
further sum of £40, and take a promissory | 
note for the same; and did he by January, 
1893, repay £58 15s., leaving a balance of 
£1 5s.; and did you subsequently sue him | 
for £689 for the payment of that sum and 
costs at £7 a month?” 


Was that Question addressed to you? 

Mr. KIRKWOOD: Yes, Sir. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Did you decline to | 
answer it? 

Mr. KIRKWOOD: I did. The ac-| 
counts were altogether wrong, Sir. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: You must answer | 
the Questions I put to you, and you must 
confine yourself to doing so. Did you 
decline to answer the Question ? 

Mr. KIRKWOOD: I did, for reasons | 
that were then given— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Do you still persist | 
in declining to answer it? 

Mr. KIRK WOOD: If this honourable 
House decides that I am to answer the 
Questions under the peculiar circum- 
stances— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is not what I 
am asking you. Do you now again ver- 
sist in refusing to answer the Question? 
I ask you to say Yes or No to that Ques- 
tion. 

Mr. KIRKWOOD: If this honourable 
House says that I am— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: You must answer 
the Question or otherwise I must ask you | 
to withdraw, that the House may take | 
action on your refusal to answer. What 
do you say? Do you still persist in re- 
fusing to answer that Question? 


| SURY: 
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Mr. KIKwx WOOD: I will answer 
auything that this House orders me to 
do. [‘ Hear, hear!” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Then you may now 





| withdraw. 


Mr. KIRKWOOD: The responsibility 
row will be with this House, and not 
with me— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I have not invited 
you to make any speech. You must now 
withdraw. 

Mr. KIRKWOOD: May I say this— 
*Mr. SPEAKER: No. 
Mr. KIRKWOOD: 

make a statement. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No. The Serjeant- 
at-Arms will see that he withdraws. 

Mr. KIRKWOOD withdrew. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tus TREA- 
I beg to move, in accordance 
with precedent— 


I should like to 


| “That John Kirkwood do attend at the next 


meeting of the Select Committee on Money- 
lending, and answer, to the satisfaction of the 
Committee, questions to which he has hitherto 
refused to make an answer.” 


Mr. SPEAKER having put the ques- 


| tion, 


Captain) BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) said: I should like to ask 
the Leader of the House whether the 
Question which has been put to this wit- 
ness is one that under the circumstances 
the Committee has a right to extort from 
him? [Zrish cheers.| The Committee 
are appointed, as I understand it, to gain 
information about money-iending and 
the usury laws, in order that legislation 


| may be proposed to the House. It seems 


to me that we have gone rather far, how- 
ever morally reprehensible this man may 
have been—[“ hear, hear!” ]—in insist- 
ing in extorting from him these financial 
transactions, which I understand were 
not out of conformity with the law, how- 
ever they may be out of conformity with 
the moral law. I am rather impressed 
in connection with this matter, Sir, by 
the different action that has been taken 
by another Committee recently—{loud 
Trish cheers|—which has caused some 
public interest. It does not appear to 
me that in this particular instance the 
ends of the Committee that we have ap- 
pointed to inquire into this subject might 
not have been perfectly met without 
seeking to extort from this person the 
morally reprehensible practices which, 
no doubt, he is accustomed to follow. 
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[Cries of “Oh!”] I do not see that | 
there is anything very exceptional in| 
saying that. [“ Hear, hear!”] I should | 
like to ask in reference to the Motion | 
that has been made whether, supposing | 
this witness refuses to answer the ques- | 
tion at the next meeting of the Com- 
mittee, it is intended te be followed, or 
will necessarily be followed, by any legal 
action on the part of the House? I do) 
not think that the dignity of the Com- 
mittee or of the House will be served in 
that way, because I am personally much 
mcre solicitous of the liberty and the | 
legal right of every individual rather | 
than of the dignity of any Committee. 
Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): It | 
would be wise for the House of Commons | 
carefully to consider the question which | 
has been raised by the hon. Member, 
whether it would conduce to the dignity 
of the House of Commons to deal with a 
comparatively insignificant and humble 
man by this rigorous method of proce- 
dure in view of what I am informed is 
the fact—that when he refused to answer | 
the question put by the Committee he | 
pleaded in justification for his conduct 
that a much more important Committee 
had allowed a much more distinguished 
man to refuse to answer questions— 
[Zrish cheers|—on a much more impor- 
tant matter. We know that we are with- 
out precedent with respect to that 
matter, and you yourself were unable to 
inform us of any precedent. The much 
more important Committee to which I 
refer, appointed to investigate an in- 
finitely more important matter, a short 
time ago, when they were openly defied 
by a very prominent and distinguished 
man in this City, and when information 
that was required by that Committee 
was refused by this individual, declined 
to put into force against Mr. Hawksley 
the great power with which the Com- 
mittees of this House are armed. I put 
it to the British House of Commons— 
how will they stand before the public of 
this country—[/rish cheers|—ii, against 
a humble and obscure individual, whose 
proceedings are of infinitesimal import- 
ance as compared with the proceedings 
of Mr. Hawksley and his friends, in re- 
spect of information which is sought for 
on matters which have exceedingly little 
to do either with the investigations of 
this Committee or the business of the 
House, they set in motion the enormous 


| suspicion—{eries of “ Order! 





Captain Bethell. 
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and immense power of the House of Com- 
mons? When once you set that power 
in motion, you cannot restrain it, be- 
cause, if you act on this occasion against 
that man, and if he again defies the Com- 
mittee, you must deprive him of his 
liberty. [Zrish cheers.| I ask you 
again—How can you stand before the 
public of this country, and before a wider 
audience than the public of this country 
—[Ministerial laughter and Trish 
cheers|—namely, before the nations of 
Europe, who watched the proceedings of 
the British South Africa Committee 
with gathering interest and gathering 

r!” and Trish 
cheers|— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. Member must not turn this Debate 
into a Debate on the proceedings of the 
South Africa Committee. The question 
is whether the Motion before the House 
should be agreed to. 

Mr. DILLON: I regret that I am not 
able to turn the Debate into a Debate on 
the proceedings of the British South 
Africa Committee. I may add that I 
think the House would do well to con- 
sider whether they should proceed in the 
manner proposed in view of what oc- 
curred in that Committce. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY : I do not know whether I ought 
to answer the question put to me by my 
hon. Friend behind me, the Member for 
the Holderness Division. My hon. Friend 
asked me two questions :—First, whether 
the interrogations put to Mr. John 
Kirkwood by the Money Lending Com- 
mittee were within the terms of reference 
to that Committee ; and, secondly, whe- 
ther, in the event of his again refusing 
to answer, further action will be taken. 
With regard to the second matter, I 
understand that Mr. Kirkwood has 
expressed his willingness to answer the 
questions before the Committee if the 
House orders, and therefore, the matter 
does not arise. The first of my hon. 


Friend’s questions I unhesitatingly 
answer in the affirmative. [‘ Hear, 


hear!” ] The questions put to Mr. 
Kirkwood by the Committee were, in 
my judgment—if I may express an 
opinion on the point—entirely within 
the reference to the Committee—[“ hear, 
hear ! ”|—and they involved no breach of 
confidence whatever on the part of Mr. 
Kirkwood. With regard to the other 
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questions raised by the hon. Member for 
East Mayo, I understand you, Mr. 
Speaker, have ruled them out of order— 
[Nationalist cries of “ No, no!”]—and 
therefore I will make no reference to 
them. 


Motion agreed to nem. con. 


*Mr. SPEAKER (addressing the | 


Serjeant-at-Arms) : John Kirkwood will 
attend at the Bar. 

The Serjeant-at-Arms, bearing the 
mace, proceeded to the outer Lobby, 
and immediately returned with John 
Kirkwood, who made three low bows as 
he approached the Bar. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: John Kirkwood--I 
am directed by the House to inform you 
that they consider that you are bound to 
answer the Question, and to direct you to 
answer it to the satisfaction of the Com- 
mittee. I therefore have to admonish 
you to attend the Committee at the next 
meeting to which you are summoned and 
to answer the Question satisfactorily. I 
think I may add the satisfaction of the 
House at hearing that you have declared 
your intention of doing so. [* Hear, 
hear!”] I now direct you to withdraw. 

Mr. KIRKWOOD: May I say one 
word, Sir ? [Some cries of “ Hear, hear !”] 
I answered every Question fully, frankly, 
and unreservedly until I came to this 
exceptional case. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 

The Serjeant-at-Arms touched Mr. 
Kirkwood on the shoulder, and, after 
a lowly bow to the House, he withdrew. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


SUPPLY. 
[SEVENTEENTH ALLOTTED DAY. ] 
Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuarrman of Wars and Mzans, Mr. 
J. W. Lowruer, in the Chair. | 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 1897-8. 
Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That a sum, not exceeding £6,726,335 

(including Supplementary sums of £109,875 and 
£50,000), be granted to Her Majesty, to complete 
the sum necessary to defray the Charge which 
will come in course of payment during the year 
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tending on the 31st day of March 1898, for the 
| Salaries and Expenses of the Post Office Services, 
the Expenses of Post Office Savings Banks, and 
Government Annuities and Insurances, and the 
Collection of the Post Office Revenue.”’ 


Supply. 


*Sirn HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton) said he desired to raise for the 
consideration of the Committee the im- 
portant question of the unsatisfactory 
nature of the relations between the 
Postmaster General and the House of 
Commons. He was sure no one would 
impute to him any desire to cast any 
reflection either upon the Secretary to 
the Treasury, who discharged the duty 
‘of representing the Postmaster General 
in the House as he discharged all his 
other duties, with great ability—{“ hear, 
hear!”|—or upon the Postmaster 
General, who as a public officer, de- 
served, and possessed the confidence 
of the public. But he wished to lay 
lay down the broad principle that in the 
case of the Post Office there was not 
that Parliamentary control which existed 
over all the other Departments of the 
State. He ventured to submit that there 
should be in the House of Commons 
a responsible Minister of a Departinent 
like the Post Office, which involved so 
large an outlay of public money and so 
widespread a public taxation—a taxation 
which pressed so universally, he did not 
say heavily or unfairly, on all classes of 
the community. When he was Secre- 
tary to the Treasury he had to do 
what was done now by the present 
Secretary to the Treasury, he had to 
represent the Post Office in the House, 
and he therefore knew from personal 
experience the unsatisfactory manner in 
which those duties had to be discharged. 
The Secretary to the Treasury had not 
only very difficult duties, but very con- 
| flicting duties to discharge. The right 
‘hon. Gentleman had to answer in the 
House questions of administration of 
which he had no personal knowledge, in 
respect to which he was not responsible, 
|and which he was unable to alter if he 
disapproved of them ; while, on the other 
| hand, the right hon. Gentleman occupied, 
\in financial affairs, the position of a 
checking authority over the Department, 
| for his business as the Financial 

to prevent the Post 


Secretary was 
Office spending too much money, 
that the 
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only control over the expenditure of 
the Post Office, but that the Department 
itself should be in touch with the House. 
It was impossible for anyone outside the 
House of Commons, no matter how dis- 
tinguished or experienced, to understand 
the House of Commons’ temper, the 
House of Commons’ disposition, or the 
House of Commons’ desires. The House 
of Commons represented in this matter 
the commercial interests of the country ; 
and the commercial population were 
constantly requiring additional postal 
conveniences. He did not shut his eyes 
to the fact that the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer had, during the last few 
months, proposed very considerable 


additions to the postal facilities and 
conveniences of the public; but there 
were constant questions arising in refer- 
ence to Post Office administration, which 
could not possibly be properly dealt with 
in the House of Commons, except by a 
Minister who, while he had knowledge 
and control of these questions, was also 
responsible to the House of Commons. 
The late Mr. W. H. Smith, a good 
many years ago, before he reached to 
the responsible position of Leader of the 
House, was, at one time, as would be 
seen by a letter to Sir Stafford Northcote, 
which would be found in his “ Life and 
Letters,” in favour of the abolition of the 
office of Postmaster General and of putting 
the Department entirely under the Trea- 
sury. Nowadays, he was sure that the 
House of Commons would never tolerate a 
great spending and administrative Depart- 
ment like the Post Office being put under 
the Treasury, whose first and proper 
duty was to cut down expenditure, and 
not to consider public convenience. He 
wished to speak of the Treasury with the 
greatest respect, but, after all, cutting 
down expenditure was not the whole duty 
of an administrative Department. He 
was sure that a great deal of money 
which had been well spent in all Depart- 
ments would never have been spent at 
all, if the decision had been left entirely 
to the Treasury. The House of Com- 
mons, which looked to efficiency as well 
as to economy, must be the final authority 
on the wisdom of expenditure. The 
argument was certainly strongest in re- 
gard to the Post Office, which could not 
legitimately be looked to as a source of 
public revenue. Sir Robert Peel held that 
the profit earned by the Department 
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should be applied in promoting the 
public convenience ; but of course it was 
too late to raise that doctrine now. 
When, however, the Post Office was pro- 
ducing a large and increasing revenue, 
now approaching four millions, the public 
had a right to bring pressure to bear in 
order that their convenience might be 
fully considered. It did not always follow 
in matters of this kind that even the 
two front Benches were right. He could 
remember the two front Benches being 
defeated on the sixpenny telegram ques- 
tion. If that question had been left to 
the Treasury alone we should not have 
sixpenny telegrams to-day. This showed 
the necessity of keeping the Post Office 
free from Treasury administration though 
under Treasury control. Without casting 
the slightest reflection on the present 
head of the Post Office he thought that 
the present mode of telegraphic messages 
between the Department and the House 
of Commons, and questions being 
answered by a Gentleman who had no 
responsibility for Post Office business, 
was very unsatisfactory, and removed 
control from the House of Commons. He 
should not move an Amendment, but he 
would ask the First Lord of the Treasury 
to give an assurance that this matter 
would be considered. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said that no one would complain 
of the tone of the right hon. Gentleman, 
who undoubtedly spoke with special 
authority, because he had himself been 
Secretary to the Treasury, and had 
carried on in the House the functions 
which the right hon. Member for Preston 
performed with such distinguished suc- 
cess. Though he sympathised with much 
that had fallen from the right hon. Gen- 
tleman, and admitted that the point 
raised was well worthy of consideration, 
he thought there were certain aspects of 
the question which the right hon. Gen- 
tleman had omitted from his view. The 
right hon. Gentleman was careful not to 
put in a claim that every Minister re- 
sponsible for great expenditure should 
necessarily and for that reason have a 
seat in the House of Commons. Every 
successive Government—those to which 
the right hon. Gentleman had belonged 
as much as any other—had found it 
absolutely necessary to have some of the 
Ministers responsible for vast expendi- 
ture in the House of Lords. Therefore 
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the question was, not whether the Post- 
master General should be in the House 
of Commons, but whether he should have 
some representative to deal with Post 
Office questions in the House of Com- 
mons Other than the Secretary to the 
Treasury. Of course there would be some 
advantages in the creation of a new 
Under Secretary to deal with Post Office 
questions, but there would also be disad- 


vantages. In the first place, to create a 
new office was a rather serious re- 
sponsibility. The House kept the num- 


ber of paid Government officials to the 
narrowest limits conformable with the 
due discharge of public business; and 
every Government and every Opposition 
would look with well-founded caution on 
any suggestion creating a new Ministry, 
a new official, or a new Parliamentary 
representative either of existing Depart- 
ments or of a new Department. If that 
were a difficulty—and it undoubtedly 
was—what was the special necessity in 
the case under discussion? He was 
prepared to maintain the view—pro- 
visionally, at any rate—that the Treasury 
were specially qualified to deal with 
questions connected with the Post Office. 
After all, the Post Office could not start 
any great policy except by the direct 
sanction of the Treasury. In a sense that 
was also true of every Department ; and 
no doubt there had been occasions when 
the Minister responsible for some De- 
partment had had to defend a policy 
which had been rather imposed by the 
Treasury than suggested by his own 
initiative. But if the Post Office were 
represented in the House of Commons by 
an ofticial—not the Postmaster General, 
but a subordinate—would not that repre- 
sentative be put in a position incom- 
parably more embarrassing and awkward 
than that of any Minister? Every ques- 
tion of Post Office policy was really a 
question of Treasury policy. 
there were a vast number of important 
details of administration in which the 
Treasury never interfered. But questions 
such as those to which the right hon. 
Gentleman had made special reference— 
questions in which the Post Office came 
into contact, and, it might be, into col- 
lision, with great commercial interests— 
were for the most part Treasury questions 
rather than Post Office questions. The 
Postmaster General had no interest but 
to satisfy every demand which the public 
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made upon him ; but he could not act in 
these matters except as, in some sense, 
a subordinate of the Treasury. He was 
a great independent Minister from some 
points of view, but from others he could 
not be independent of the controlling 
authority of the Treasury. And, if the 
Treasury were to be really responsible 
for the control of the Post Office in these 
great matters it was just as well that the 
Treasury should have to defend their own 
action by the mouths of their own 
officials. Supposing, for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the policy of the right hon. 
Gentleman was carried into effect and an 
Under Secretary of the Post Office were 
created to represent the Department in 
the House of Commons, while the Post- 
master General was in the House of Lords ; 
supposing some great demand were 
made upon the Post Office for greatly 
increased facilities in respect of some dis- 
trict, or some commercial interest, which 
desired to have cheaper and easier com- 


| munications, the Post Office would prob- 


ably, as far as they alone were concerned, 
be very ready to grant every facility. 
But the Treasury, which was the con- 
trolling authority, had to consider wider 
interests than any single Department. 
Would it be advisable or for the con- 
venience of the House that the person 
who had to get up and refuse the demand 
of which the Treasury disapproved should 
not be a Treasury official, but some 
subordinate of the Postmaster General, 
who, if he had only to consider his own 
Department and not his position as a 
member of the Government, might be 
glad enough to sanction the demand? 
While there was something to be said for 
the right hon. Gentleman’s contention, 
there were very strong arguments on the 
other side; and the fact that the Post 
Office was more closely and inevitably 
connected with the Treasury than any 
other Department made it not inappro- 
priate, and in many cases exceedingly 
fitting, that the Treasury officials should 
be responsible to the House of Commons 
for the policy pursued by the Post Office. 
Though he did not wish to enter a non 
possumus answer to the appeal of the 
right hon. Gentleman, he thought there 
were distinct advantages in the existing 
arrangement—advantages which should 
be well weighed before they were 
abandoned in favour of the more sym- 
metrical, but not more practical, scheme 
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which the right hon. Gentleman had 
urged. 

Sir ALBERT ROLLIT (Islington, S.), 
in rising to move “That item (a) 
(Salaries) be reduced by £1,000, in 
respect of the salary of the Postmaster 
General,” said the Amendment was in- 
tended to reflect upon the Report of the 
Committee rather than upon either the 
Government or the Department, for he 
thought more might be done to remedy 
the abuses which were known to exist in 
the course of the Report itself. To speak 
of the Post Office as a revenue-earning 
machine was, in his opinion, not a full 
or adequate description. He shared to 
the full the opinion that its first object 
was to give facilities to the public rather 
than merely to earn profit, and also to 
do justice to its employés. Nothing 
could be more unfortunate for the State 
than that its employés should have 
grievances, and those grievances remain 
unredressed. There were grievances 
which had not been redressed by the 
Report, and the House had a great deal 
more to do in that direction. It was no 
answer to say that the Treasury had ap- 
propriated a large sum of £139,000 for 
that very purpose, for after all, what did 
the appropriation amount to? It only 
amounted to a rectification of the inade- 
quacies of the past. It was not in London 
only, but throughout the United King- 
dom that something like chronic discon- 
tent existed. The complaints were loud 
and wide-spread. He did not at all agree 
as to the propriety of the course 
intimated by way of notice to the Post- 
master General, that if the grievances 
were not redressed overtime work at 
night would be suspended. That was an 
extreme remedy in cases where the public 
convenience and service were concerned ; 
but, after all, every man’s labour was his 
own right, and if there were no disposi- 
tion to remedy present grievances, even 
that extreme way of trying to bring 
about a remedy might possibly have to 
be resorted to. The Treasury was, of 
course, a barrier to a good deal. He did 
not say the heads of Departments who 
were represented on the Committee 
would not try to do justice, but some- 
times the head of a Department did not 
value as much as he might do pecuniarily 
the services of those who contributed to 
the joint effort which he and they made 
for the public advantage, and if we had 
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a splendid Civil Service in this country, 
he thought it had one great defect, and 
that was a too glaring disproportion be- 
tween the salaries of the highest officials 
and those of the lower, and this dispropor- 
tion might well be redressed. He could 
not go into all the cases, he could only 
take one or two instances. There was first 
the case of the telegraph clerks. Their 
claim to the Committee was that they 
should have 28s. a week, and after five 
years’ service an annual increment of 
2s. 6d. per week, to a maximum of £200 
a year after 27 years’ service. When he 
mentioned that there were now large 
numbers of men who after 27 years’ 
service were only earning a maximum of 
£145, after a life’s work, and with no 
real prospect before them, he submitted 
that the claim was not in itself an un- 
reasonable one. That their position was 
a hard one was not challenged by the 
Postal representative on the Committee. 
One witness said that during 23 years 
the maximum had only been raised for 
these clerks 12 per cent., while the maxi- 
mum of the second division clerks had 
been raised no less than 75 per cent. 
Yet these facts had been ignored by the 
Committee. To take next the question 
of classification, against which a long 
protest had been made. The Committee 
were warned that if they abolished 
classification without making some 
change in the scale, the position of the 
telegraph clerks would be worse by £30 
a year. No compensation for that had 
been given or recommended by the 
Committee, and what was worse, classifi- 
cation had been retained between the 
first and senior classes, and so a barrier 
was interposed, and what was_ before 
possible was no longer possible in the 
shape of advancement. One of the men 
summed up the position thus :— 


“The possible maximum salary of the tele- 
graphist has been reduced from £190 to £160 
per annum. What Mr. Fawcett conceded in 
1881 has been withdrawn by Lord Tweed- 
mouth’s Committee in 1897, in spite of the 
fact that the greater portion of the staff 
entered the service on the distinct understand- 
ing that £190 was a salary to which all 
operators were entitled to rise.” 


The interposition of a new examination 
was really a violation of the contract 
with these operators, and was a grave 
and gross injustice to them. Another 
point of complaint was that the holi- 
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days of so many of the men were given 
during the winter months, when it was 
impossible to enjoy them; but while 
three more days were given in some 
cases, in other cases the holiday was re- 
duced by seven days. The staff com- 
plained, moreover, of the hardships of 
the pension system, which the Committee 
declared itself incompetent to deal with. 
The sorters complained that there had 
been an insufficient salary for those en- 
tering that branch of the service, and 
au ungenerous pension system with re- 
ference to those leaving it. They claimed 
24s. per week, and they pointed out that 
in the Post Office character was all im- 
portant, and there were risks involved, 
and that they had great temptations. 
The Committee said that with reference 
to the pension question they had no 


jurisdiction. The Report of the Com- 
mittee made a reduction of overtime 
rates and Sunday duty. The rate 


hitherto had been 6d. per hour; the 
rate recommended by the Committee was 
rate and a quarter. Overtime work was 
generally performed by the younger 
officers, and they would receive 44d. per 
hour under the terms of the Committee’s 
Report instead of 6d. This selection of 
the lowest-paid men for overtime work 
at a reduced rate was throwing the work 
into the hands of the inexperienced, 
while at the same time it was sweating 
labour by enabling less to be paid in 
consequence of the lower salary of the 
men employed. By the Report of the 
Committee the Sunday rates were to be 
reduced to a rate and a half. Here, 
again, there had been a material altera- 
tion of the contract under which servants 
entered the Department. This Sunday 
rate was strongly objected to, because it 
affected their wages on Christmas Day 
as well as Sunday. Another claim made 
was that the sorters should have a senior 
class, such as existed in the Central Tele- 
graph Office. There were some sorters 
who were called upon to do work of 
supervision, and these men should be in 
a class which was better remunerated, 
especially as the work had been done for 
a long time without extra pay. Then 
there was the question of civil rights, 
the right of combinations and similar 
subjects. For a long time past there 
had been great uncertainty in the Post 
Office with reference to the extent to 
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which their civil rights could be exer- 
cised at election times. The Committee 
said that they were incompetent to deal 
with this matter, but indicated that the 
Treasury should from time to time define 
by regulations what were the rights of 
Civil Servants at elections. But Civil 
servants should have just the same rights 
as other people. The junior sorters com- 
plained that having entered the service 
a higher state of efficiency was demanded 
ot them, while their position was made 
stationary at 19s. a week. The postmen 
had asked for a minimum of 20s. a week 
with annual increments of 2s. to £2 for 
London and the large towns, and cor- 
responding pay in the case of the pre- 
vincial cities and towns. They had also 
asked that Christmas-boxes should be 
abolished, 2s. a week being added to the 
wages as a compromise. Evidence had 
been given that 5s. was the real value 
ef the Christmas-boxes, but the Com- 
mittee said that there should be no solici- 
tation for Christmas-boxes and no com- 
pensation for their loss. | Complaints 
were also made that promotion was stag- 
nant and that the supernumerary post- 
men in London were distinguished from 
the auxiliary men without any reason at 
ell. He hoped that a statement of 
grievances, which were provoking the 
strongest possible feeling, with dis- 
advantage to the efficiency of the Post 
Office, would be listened to. He was ex- 
tremely glad to recognise that the Post- 
master General had been willing to re- 
ceive two deputations—one on June 15, 
which had not yet been replied to, and 
one yesterday. But he would urge upon 
the Department and the Government 
that the real remedy for this strong and 
wide discontent was the appointment of 
an independent Committee, because the 
decision of such a tribunal, composed not 
of officials but of practical business men, 
who would perhaps have more sympathy 
with men in the lower grades of the 
service, would be loyally accepted, and 
thus the public would be advantaged and 
contentment restored to a service which 
was of great value to the country. 
[“Hear, hear!”] He concluded by 
moving the reduction of the Vote. 
Captain CECIL NORTON (Newing- 
ton, W.) desired to confine his remarks 
to that portion of the question which 
touched London; but wished first to 
say this on the general question—that 
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in his opinion it was of the first import- | 
ance that employés i in any branch of the 
public service should be ‘kept in a state 
of contentment, and that they should feel 
that under no circumstances would they | 
be treate] with injustice, and that when | 
they laid their claims before a Com- | 
mittee those claims should be fairly con.- | 
sidered if not generously met. [‘ Hear, | 
hear!”] In every public service those ; 
who were lowest down in the scale should | 
feel that equally with the highest they | 
had some hope of promotion. Now, the | 
Controller General of London, who was, | 
perhaps, the best informed on these mat- | 
ters, had distinctly stated that, as far as | 
London was concerned, the prospects of 
promotion were worse than they had | 
ever been. The complaint of the em- | 
ployés in London was that insufficient 
consideration had been given to the evi- 
dence which they brought before the 
Committee. Take one simple matter— | 
the case of the parcel postmen. They | 
had been absolutely ignored. In such | 
a small matter as the supply of uniform | 
overall leggings, they were told more | 
than a year ago by Mr. Hall that a 
large issue was about to be made; yet 
nothing had been done. Then, no con- | 
sideration whatever was shown to the 
case of the letter carriers, ¢.e., postmen 
who were, properly speaking, letter car- 
riers, but who at times dealt with par- 
cels. Passing now to the main question | 
of wages, the demaend was 24s., with an 
increment of 2s. up to 40s., irrespective 
of the zone system. They complained 
bitterly of this zone system, which | 
brought akout the most glaring anoma- | 
lies. In the constituency which he re- | 
presented, he could, for example, point 
to two men who were doing precisely the 
same duties, yet one of them was in a| 
far superior position to the other, simply | 
because he happened to be working in a | 
different zone. This system of zones, he | 
contended, could not be applied success- | 
fully to a great town like London, be- | 
cause it had been shown by the employés | 
that it was impossible for a man | 
to obtain suitable house accommodation | 
in close vicinity to the office to which he 
was attached. Then again, the duties | 
of postmen were shewn to be equally | 
responsible and equally arduous with | | 
those of the second-class sorters; yet | 
those men found themselves in a far less | 
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advantageous situation than the second- 
class sorters. 
since in one scale there were only eleven 
men, the number of scales was practically 
reduced from three, that was to say, 26s., 
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With reference to scales, 


30s., and 34s., in other words, the maxi- 


mum for town postmen was not increased 


except in some cases, and men who for- 
merly were able to attain to the 
maximum of 32s. had to remain in the 
30s. class. Therefore, they had one class 
of postmen paying, as it were, for the 
advantage gained by another class. 
There was a disparity of some 8s. be- 
tween those who had the highest rates 
in central London and those who were 
getting the highest rates in outer 
London, whereas the difference in the 
cost of living certainly did not justify 
such a difference in pay. He now came 
to the case of the supernumerary class. 
The men in this class felt that they were 
treated with undue severity. The reason 
was not far to seek, they were a vanish- 
ing class. Now the last thing that a 
Government should do was to treat a 
whole class of servants who had been 
valuable servants for a considerable time 
Because 
it must’ be remembered that these men, 
not being established men, had no pen- 
sion and no bonus; yet they were kept 
at 26s. a week with 1s. rise, though doing 
precisely the same duties as men in 
whose case it was possible to attain to a 
much higher rate of pay. He was aware 


| that most of these men were on duty in 


central London, but a certain number 
were on duty in outer London. Themen 
who were employed in outer London 
could obtain the maximum for a town 
postman, but the men who were working 


/in central London were unable to do so, 


and were, therefore, disadvantaged to 
the amount of 8s. a week. He now came 
to those in whom he took the deepest 
interest, namely, the auxiliary postmen, 
who numbered 14,000. These men per- 
formed identical duties with the other 
postmen in all respects, save one, they 
worked only for a limited number of 
hours. These men had no advantages, 
no sick pay, no holidays, no boot- 
money, no pensions, and no_ stripes. 
They were placed at a distinct disadvan- 
tage compared with the auxiliary post- 
men in the country districts, where they 
joined the service on the distinct under- 
| Standing that as vacancies occurred] they 
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would be eligible for them. The London 
auxiliary postmen were absolutely with- 
out hope. What they complained of 
most bitterly was that, having placed 
their case before the Tweedmouth Com- 
mittee, they had distinct reason to be- 
lieve that something would be done for 
the old auxiliaries. He would call the 
attention of the Committee to this fact, 
that there were auxiliary men in London 
who had served the postal authorities 
some twenty, some thirty years; and he 
asked whether it was fair that a man 
who had been in the public service be- 
tween twenty and thirty years, even if 
he only worked five or six hours a day, 
should be turned adrift without any con- 
sideration, after he had given the best 
years of his life to the service? These 
men had reason to think that those who 
were too old to go on the establishment 
would be included in the new class 
termed “assistant postmen.” But what 
was the conduct of the Department in 
reference to them? These men had every 
reason to believe that they had made 
their case good before the Tweedmouth 
Committee. Over 75 per cent. of these 
men were doing more than five hours 
per day ; but an Inter-departmental Com- 
mittee immediately. revised their duties 
and brought them down to an average 
of four and a half hours per day, and 
thus defrauded—there is no other word 
for it—75 per cent. of the men of ad- 
vantages which in their belief the Tweed- 
mouth Committee intended they should 
be entitled to, leaving only 25 per cent. 
the enjoyment of these advantages. They 
felt this the more, because when Mr. 
Raikes was Postmaster General he laid 
down the rule that no postman should 
be employed’ at a lower wage than 6d. 
per hour, whereas by the creation of the 
new Department these men had their 
rate of wages brought down to about 5d. 
per hour. He came now to the second- 
class auxiliaries, who worked three hours 
per day. These men were begrudged a 
uniform, whose expense would be in- 
finitesimal, whereas its value to the men 
would be very great. The non-granting 
of a uniform to men who were practically 
postmen was a menace to the position of 
postmen generally; and, moreover, it 
debarred the public from a certain 
amount of protection. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
He wished to say a word as to the stripe 
system. The stripe system was denied 
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to the auxiliaries, although it was ex- 
tended to the supernumeraries ; in fact, 
the auxiliaries were debarred from all 
advantages of every kind. The Con- 
troller for London, who ought to be the 
first authority upon this matter, acknow- 
ledged that it was desirable that they 
should not have all the advantages they 
claimed, but a number of them, and 
specially this advantage of the stripe, be- 
cause he was of opinion—and rightly so 
—that it was essential that rectitude and 
honesty should be encouraged in one 
class of public officials as in another. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He was not asking the 
Department to do anything out of 
reason. He was aware that they had 
done something ; but his contention was 
that they had done it in the wrong direc- 
tion—that they had treated the lowest 
class in the service, these auxiliary post- 
men with very scant consideration. 

Sm W. CAMERON GULL (Devon, 
Barustaple), as the representative of an 
agricultural constituency, thanked the 
Posti.aster General and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer for the promised in- 
creased postal facilities in rural districts, 
and urged the desirability of putting the 
contemnvlated reforms into operation at 
the earliest possible moment. With re- 
gard to the system of Christmas boxes 
he beneved that both Parliament and 
the postmen would agree that the present 
system was by no means a desirable one. 
The postmen were quite ready to see it 
abolished provided they were given com- 
pensation in the form of increased wages 
for gifts which had always been recog- 
nised by the Department as emoluments 
of the office. In country districts the 
value of the Christmas boxes amounted 
to between 3s. and 5s. a week for each 
man. According to the Report of the 
Tweedmouth Committee it would be 
well if postmen could be prohibited from 
receiving these gifts. The Department 
might have taken one of two courses— 
it might have prohibited Christmas 
boxes altogether or it might have left 
things where they were. Neither of 
these courses had been followed. The 
Report of the Committee, however, 
seemed to suggest that a certain increase 
of pay had been given in respect of 
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Christmas gifts foregone, for on page 19 
of the Report he found this,— 


“The payment which we have proposed is, we 
believe, in itself, under the conditions contem- 
plated in the Report, an adequate remuneration 
for a postman’s labour.” 


But in provincial towns the maximum, 
with one exception, had not been in- 
creased at all under the new scale, and in 
some cases the maximum had _ been 
diminished. He trusted that the deci- 
sion of the Post Office on this subject 
was not one which the Committee would 
consider acceptable. He wished next to 
draw attention to the different wages 
paid respectively to rural and provincial 
postmen and sorters. He thought it 
would be agreed that in respect of 
responsibility the duties of these two 
classes of employés were nearly equal. 
The difference in their pay was, however, 
very great. Mr. Arnold Morley, speak- 
ing on the subject of the wages paid in 
the Postal service, had said,— 


“Before the date of the revision by Mr. 
Fawcett in 1881, the maximum salarv of 
London sorters (first class) was 45s. a week ; 
it has been raised to 56s. The maximum salary 
of the second class was 25s., and it has been 
raised to 40s. The postmen have had a cor- 
responding increase.” 


He found that the wages of postmen in 
the first class had only risen from 30s. 
to 34s., and of the suburban postmen 
from 28s. to 32s. The increase granted 
to the sorters was, it would be seen, much 
greater. In a Devonshire town a youth 
on the indoor staff received 14s. at the 
age of 16; on the outdoor staff an em- 
ployé got 16s. at the age of 18. After 
five years’ service the indoor staff got 
24s., after 10 years 34s., and after 15 
years 44s. But the outdoor staff after 
five years only got 23s., after 10 years 
24s., and after 15 years 25s. When a 
man had worked for 30 years he only 
received 28s. He hoped the Secretary 
to the Treasury would take these 
facts into consideration and do some- 
thing to improve the pecuniary posi- 
tion of the postmen in_ provincial 
towns. But if the present position 
of these men was unsatisfactory, the 
position of rural postmen was in many 
cases still worse. There was no recog- 
nised scale of pay applicable all over the 
country. He would give a case in which 
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the payment was certainly not commen- 
surate with the duties. The man in 
question had to walk 143 miles every 
week-day and 43 miles on Sunday. He 
received 12s. a week with clothes and 
boots found, which would mean about 
ls. 6d. a week in addition. Another 
man delivered letters every other day, 
walking eight miles, and he only vot 
3s. 3d. per week without clothes or boots. 
Surely that was not an adequate wage. 
The Committee in their Report said that 
the pay of this class of postmen— 


“must largely be left to the Department to 
fix according to the work performed and the 
rate of wages current in the district, the large 
element of trust which enters into the condi- 
tions of the employment of postmen, and differ- 
entiates it from ordinary unskilled labour, being 
also borne in mind. After taking due account 
of the various indirect advantages enjoyed by 
established postmen, we think that the maxi- 
mum pay for rural postmen should not fali 
below 16s. a week in Great Britain, and 1és. 
a week in Ireland.” 


Another demand which he thought could 
be reasonably made on behalf of rural 
postmen was that some small allowance 
should be made to them for medical 
attendance. In their Report on the posi- 
of sub-postmasters the Committee said— 


“We do think that the Post Office should fully 
consider the various items on which a sub- 
postmaster’s salary is based, to insure the suffi- 
ciency of their emoluments at every point, 
especially for the labour and knowledve in- 
volved in making up dispatches for different 
offices, including travelling post offices, for pre- 
paring lists in connection with the Parcel Post, 
and for the provision of postmen’s rooms, and 
we think that some addition to the salary 
should be granted for Sunday work.” 


He trusted that this recommendation 
would be carefully considered. Though 
the Committee thought it reasonable that 
sub-postmasters should have holidays, 
the Department had not as yet been able 
to give them any holidays except Bark 
holidays. They had no medical attend- 
ance, and the expenses of fitting up their 
offices were in most cases borne by these 
people themselves. These points ought 


to Lave attention. He also thought that 
sub-postmasters ought to be supplied 
with small iron safes in which to keep 
securities, postal orders, stamps, etc. 
There were cases in which these valuable 
papers were kept in keyless work-boxes, 
and in many offices postal orders for 10s. 
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and 20s. were hardly ever found in con- 
sequence of the want of facilities for 
taking proper care of papers of that 
value. The interests of the public 
naturauny suffered. In conclusion, he re- 
minded the right hon. Gentleman that 
the Post Office made a profit of 
£3,000,000, and urged that it was only 
reasonable that so successful a Depart- 
ment should treat its servants and the 
pablic reasonably and fairly. 

*Sir C. DILKE (Gloucester, Forest of 
Dean) said that when the Budget was 
under consideration, he asked the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he had 
set aside money for the purpose of meet- 
ing the cost of the additional postal 
facilities which were to be given to rural 
districts. He understood the right hon. 
Gentleman to reply in the affirmative, 
but as yet very little, it appeared, had 
been done. He did not agree with the 
hon. Member for South Islington, who 
proposed that a Committee or Royal 
Commission should be appointed to re- 
view all that had just been done by the 
Tweedmouth Committee. The truth was 
that all the facts of the case were 
known already, and the appointment 
of another Committee could only 
be desired by hon. Members in order 
to gain time and to fulfil election pledges. 
He was convinced that the Secretary to 
the Treasury was animated by the 
humane desire that the Government 
should be a fair employer of labour. A 
fresh committee was not really asked for 
in order to ascertain the facts; it was 
desired to have a committee which 
should be less of a Treasury Com- 
mittee, in order that they might arrive 
at a fair solution. Such a solution might 
be reached by the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury meeting Members of the House. 
He contended that the facts in regard to 
the rural auxiliaries employed by' the 
Post Office were a disgrace to the coun- 
try. This was the more important 
because they knew that the postal ser- 
vice, whose ramifications were in every 
parish in the country, had even more to 
to do with the setting of the scale of wages 
in the country than had the railways. 
These rural auxiliaries were not sup- 
posed to be the servants of the Post 
Office at all; the theory was that they 
were the servants of the local postmaster, 
although they were not allowed to be 
“sweated” in the worst sense of the 
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word, as they once had been. He 
believed their rate of wages varied 
from 2s. to 7s. a week, and the average 
was something under 5s. a week. The 
theory was that they were people who 
had other work, and they were employed 
between the hours of half-past five and 
half-past ten in the morning ; but in the 
greater number of cases these people 
had nothing else to do, and only ac- 
cepted this employment until they could 
get a decent job. These young men 
were exposed to the same temptations 
to which any town postman was exposed, 
and he was sure his right hon. Friend 
was desirous that their position should 
be improved as soon as possible. He 
believed that a rule had been made that 
these men were not to work more than 
five hours in future, and that when tHey 
did they should become assistant post- 
men. But their work was calculated 
on what they ought to be able to do 
rather than on what they always did do. 
He took it that their ordinary week was 
calculated to be a week which on the 
average would give them five hours’ work 
a day, but if they were to take the bad 
times of the year, such as winter time 
and Christmas, into consideration, he 
believed it would be considerably over 
that amount. He did not think there 
was much in the contention that the 
Post Office should not be represented by 
the Secretary to the Treasury. At all 
events on this question they had the 
right man there who really had the power 
to carry out these reforms which were 
desired, for the Postmaster General him- 
self would have less power of dealing with 
these particular cases than his right hon. 
Friend. 

Sr STAFFORD NORTHCOTE 
(Exeter) said he was afraid if the Christ- 
mas-box system were abolished there 
would be great discontent among a 
large number of postmen. He believed 
these Christmas-boxes were given cheer- 
fully and spontaneously by the great 
majority of people, and it would be in 
the power of the Post Office to prevent 
postmen from putting the screw on really 
poor people. In connection with the 
position of telegraph clerks it was felt as 
a grievance that a senior telegraphist 
and expert could never hope to get more 
than £135 per arnum. He had had a 
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letter that morning from his own consti- 
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tuency referring to this grievance. It 
was pointed out that some of the senior 
telegraphists were performing a high 
class of work, and yet that special ap- 
pointments were made over their heads 
of men who received £140 or £159 a 
year. 
without imposing any further burden it 
would be just and fair that the senior 
men should at all events have the first 
claim to an appointment with a higher 
scale of pay, the duties in regard to 
which they were able to fulfil. He en- 
tirely endorsed what had beer said as to 
the conscientious manner in which the 
present Postmaster General endeavoured 
te discharge his duty, and he believed 
the employés of the Post Office would 
receive all the consideration which the 
exigencies of the service would permit. 

Mr. HUDSON KEARLEY (Devonport) 
called attention to the great delay which 
had taken place in connection with a 
country telegraph office in which he 
was interested, and hoped that steps 
would be taken to avoid any fur- 
ther delay than was necessary. The 
facts were so well ascertained that he 
did not think the new commission of in- 
quiry asked for by the postal employés 
would further strengthen their case. He 
thought that if the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury met a few Members of the House 
and discussed the points with them a 
satisfactory solution would be arrived at. 
Of course it would be perfectly impossible 


If that were correct it showed that | 
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formed practically one town, but in 
Devonport the maximum pay of third 
class telegraph clerks and sorting clerks 
was only 44s. a week, whereas in Ply- 
mouth the maximum pay was 52s. per 
week. He did not hesitate to say that 
the rents were higher in Devonport than 
in Plymouth, for while Plymouth was « 
freehold town, Devonport was owned by 
a landlerd who let his land only at the 
highest prices. Further than that Devon- 
port was a great naval and military centre 
and the duties of the pestal employés 
were therefore far more responsible in 
Devor:port than in Plymouth. The cor- 
respondence in connection with the Navy 
and Military which passed through 
Devonport was enormous, and while he 
had no desire to depreciate the responsi- 
bility of the Plymouth postal employés 
it must be evident that their work was 
not so important as the work the Devon- 
port postal employés were called upon to 
perform. He hoped therefore that the 
Devonport postal employés would be 
placed on the same standing in regard 
to pay as the Plymouth postal employés. 
*Mr. F. W. FISON (York, W.R., Don- 
caster) congratulated the postal employés 
on the full and able way in which their 
case had been stated to the House. It 
had been said in the course ef the Debate 
that the representatives of the agricul- 
tural constituencies owed a deep debt of 
gratitude to the Postmaster General and 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
the benefits they had received from them. 
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to satisfy all the demands of the postal | In addition to that he should like to thank 
employés, but it was generally admitted | the Postmaster General for the courteous 


that the recommendations of the Tweed- 
mouth Committee were not satisfactory, 
though he should say the country owed 
a debt of gratitude to Lord Tweedmouth 
for the time and labour he had given to 
the inquiry. He would content himself 
with putting the case of the employés in 
his own constituency. In Devonport 
there were two classes of postmen, rural 
and provincial, and their pay was in the 
one case 17s. a week, and in the other 
26s. a week. The majority of the post- 
men received the lower pay, which it 


would be admitted was altogether inade- | the Christmas box system. 





and business-like way in which he re 
sponded to all requests addressed to him 
regarding the many questions arising 
in the constituencies. As to the question 
of Christmas boxes he admitted that 
the whole system was undoubtedly 
bad, but the Tweedmouth Committee 
had neither continued it nor abo- 
lished it, but had proposed a system 
which in his opinion was quite unwork- 
able. He ventured to differ from the 
opinion which had been expressed that 
it would be very difficult to do away with 
He was in- 


quate in a town in which rents were so| formed that in the town of Doncaster 


high as in Devonport. 


Again the diifer- | there were say a dozen districts, some rich 


ence in pay between the telegraph clerks! and some poor, and the men took it in 
and the sorting clerks at Devonport and| turn to go through those districts at 


in. Plymouth was very curious. Plymouth 
and Devonport as Members were aware 
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Christmas and they pooled the total. He 
would point out the extreme injustice of 
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throwing upon the postmen work of this 
character, for the work of collecting the 
Christmas boxes was practically imposed 
on them by the Department. It was all 
very weil in the rich districts, but it was 
monstrous that in the poorer districts a 
labourer whose weekly wages might be 
lower than those of the postman should 
be expected to give a Christmas box. It 
was a great misfortune that the postmen 
—servants of the State—should be actu- 
ally compelled—for they were compelled 
because of their insufficient wages—to 
make this collection of Christmas boxes. 
If the Post Office authorities were to 
make a small increase in the wages of the 
men—say 2s. a week in lieu of Christmas 
boxes, he thought it would be accepted. 
With regard to the stripes for good con- 
duct each stripe represented five years. 
It brought an extra shilling a week, 
and there were six stripes in all. 
Therefore before a man obtained the 
maximum remuneration for good con- 
duct he must have served the Post Office 
for 30 years. He thought that was alto- 
gether too long a period, and that it 
would be well if some modification were 
introduced. It would be more satisfac- 
tory if there were four stripes, and if a 
stripe was given after every three years’ 
service. 

Mr. WILLIAM ALLAN (Gateshead) 
said he had listened with great pleasure 
to the speeches of the right hon. Gentle- 
man the Member for Wolverhampton, 
and the right hon. Gentleman the First 
Lord of the Treasury, on the question of 
the representation of the Post Office in 
the House of Commons. But he disagreed 
with both right hon. Gentlemen for this 
reason—that both had missed the im- 
portant point that the Post Office was a 
non-political Department, and that there- 
fore it should be carried on by a Board 
like the Customs and Inland Revenue, 
having in the House a Secretary respon- 
sible for that Board. Coming to the ques- 
tion of the shabby miserable payments 
given to the postal employés he should 
say that in all the departments of labour 
that had come under his purview he 
knew no department so badly treated as 
the Post Office. When the men were 
called upon to do Sunday work they only 
got time and a half. That was contrary 
to ail working class opinion in this 
country. Whenever he worked his 
men on a Sunday—which was very 
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rarely—he gave them double time. 
The Post Office had an absolute balance 
of three-and-a-quarter millions last year, 
and yet the only advance given to letter- 
carriers after the Tweedmouth Com- 
mittee was 6d. a week, while the tele- 
graph clerks got nothing. The Eastern 
Telegraph Company paid their home- 
service clerks £204 a year, where the 
Post Office paid £140. It would only 
require an administrative Act to raise 
the wages of these men and make them 
contented. They ought not to be paid 
such a miserable pittance. 

Mr. VICARY GIBBS (Herts, St. 
Albans) mentioned the case of a business 
house which lately sent a telegram to a 
gentleman whose address was 3, White- 
hall Place. They received next day a 
form saying that the telegram had not 
been delivered as the gentleman had 
changed his address to Broad Sanctuary 
Chambers, Westminster. No _ business 
firm would deal with their clients in that 
way. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The Post Office 
knew the new address, but deliberately 
refused to deliver the telegram, and this 
wanton piece of red-tapeism caused the 
greatest possible inconvenience. On the 
Ist of January, 1895, by the Chilian 
Currency Conversion Law, the value of 
the dollar in Chile was fixed at 1s. 6d. 
sterling. The postage from Chile to 
England was 10c. per half ounce, or a 
peuny and eight-tenths. Where the 
postage of letters had not been prepaid 
it was the rule to charge double ; there- 
fore, the charge for an unpaid letter from 
Chile ought to be, at the most, 4d., or 
5d. if the outward postage (24d.) were 
taken. But the Post Office charged 10d., 
because they chose to calculate 10c. as 
a tenth part of the United States dollar, 
not of a Chilian dollar. They insisted 
that every coin which was called a dollar 
should be reckoned as worth 4s. 2d. On 
one letter recently received by a business 
firm, of which the postage had not been 
prepaid, the Post Office charged 
£1 10s. 10d., when the proper charge 
was only 5s. 7d. How could that be 
justified ? 

*Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Deven, 
Tavistock) called attention to certain 
grievances of the rural postmen. There 
were two kinds of rural postmen, these 
who started from a head office, and 
those who started from a_sub-oflice. 
The former generally lived in the 
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town, the latter in the country. Those 
of them who started from the head 
offices, lived in the towns, but received 
2s. a week less than the urban postmen. 
They had harder work, having greater 
distances to cover and longer hours than 
the urban men, and there was no reason 
why they should not receive the same 
wages. Others of the rural postmen, 
who started from sub-offices, did not live 
in the towns; but often, at the end of 
their long beats, they had to pay for 
shelter while waiting for the return 
journey. This shelter ought to be 
provided either in fact or in its money 
equivalent. These men should also re- 
ceive the same scale of wages as the men 
in the towns; and they also complained 
that they did not receive the same 
clothing as the postmen in the towns. 
In the matter of medical treatment the 
lot of the country postmen had been to 
a certain extent assimilated to that of 
the town postman—that was to say, he 
was allowed to go to the large towns and 
get advice there; but what was the 
country postman to do who lived, per- 
haps, 12 miles away. In such cases he 
submitted that some money might be 
given to the countryman to help him to 
visit the doctor. Or, better still, the 
doctor should be sent to the postman, 
instead of the postman to the doctor. 
There need be no great difficulty in this, 
for in every part of the country there 
were medical officers of health under the 
local authorities, and of these the Post 
Office might avail themselves. Another 


disadvantage for the postman was 
that he had to pay for medical 
examination twice over—first, when 


he was appointed on probation and 
again twelve months afterwards, when 
he got his appointment. Again, it 
had been the custom to give extra pay 
to postmen in towns on bank holidays, 
and it was supposed the country post- 
man would get the same advantage in 
that respect. There was a difference be- 
tween town and country postmen here. 
Town men had for years been paid at 
the rate of 24d. extra, and it was sup- 
posed that rural men were intended to 
get the same advantage. This was the 
way in which the Department interpreted 
the Report of the Commission, for they 
actually paid men at this rate for work 
done last Good Friday, but a few weeks 
ago called on them to refund a portion of 
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this—making it only at the rate of 1}d., 
instead of 24d. He contended that the 
same scale should obtain for rural as for 
town men in this respect. Then as to 
dress there was a difference in favour of 
the townsmen. The rural postman got 
no waistcoat while the town men did. 
Why? A rural postman required a waist- 
coat just as much as, perhaps more than, 
atown man. There were complaints, too, 
as to the issue of clothing; he knew of 
a man who had to wait years before he 
got a greatcoat. He hoped the Postmaster 
General would take this question of differ- 
ence as regards clothing into considera- 
tion, and see that the rural postman 
obtained equal treatment with the town 
man in this respect. As regarded money 
orders, there had been great improve- 
ments, but they had been made at the 
higher end of the scale instead of at the 
lower. The effect of the change from 
2d. to 3d. for orders not exceeding £1 
was to make it harder for the poor man 
who only sends off his £1, while they 
relieved the rich man who sends off his 
£10. They ought to put on the extra 
1d. for the £10 and restore the old rate 
for £1. The same remark applied to 
the changes in the Parcel Post; the im- 
provements were much more marked for 
the larger parcels than for the smaller 
ones. It would be a great advantage to 
allow lower rates for the smaller parcels. 
From his own district there was an im- 
mense amount of Devonshire cream sent 
up to London—he had some sent up him- 
self in small parcels, and the question 
of 3d. in the postal rate often made all 
the difference whether the farmers could 
sell it or not. 

Mr. ROBERT ASCROFT (Oldham) 
said every business man who considered 
the position of the Post Office must 
share the opinion expressed by the late 
Mr. W. H. Smith, when he said that the 
whole Department was wrong and that it 
should be controlled by a Board like the 
customs and inland revenue. He called 
attention especially to the position of 
the sub-postmasters, whose treatment he 
denounced as amounting to a scandal. 
There were, he said, 19,500 sub-post- 
masters in the country. Why were they 
treated differently from anybody else? 
He had made calculations and found that 
they were paid the immense salary of 
2d. per hour. They had no pension, no 


medical attendance, no holiday, they 
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worked from morning till night ; if they 
went away they had to find a substitute ; 
before they could sleep away from home 
they had to get the permission of the 
head postmaster. He called attention to 
one particular case in his own constitu- 
ency which he had personally investi- 
gated. In this case £5,292 passed 
through the postmaster’s hands in twelve 
months; he had 1,909 cases of savings 
bank deposits to enter up; 367 money 
orders, 4,348 postal orders, postage 
stamps, and inland revenue licences to 
deal with; he had to attend to the dis- 
patches, and all the rest of it, and the 
salary he was allowed was £29 16s. Out 
of this he had to pay office rent, to supply 
wax, string, gas, pens, ink, and paper ; 
so that the net salary he received was 
£6 1s. He called that a scandal, and it 
ought to be thoroughly investigated, and 
he believed it would be in the hands of 
the present Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury. Oldham objected to be paid 
at a less rate than such towns as Wolver- 
hampton, Huddersfield, and Halifax. 
His constituents considered that they 
had a cause of grievance, and that they 
had a right to be remunerated at the 
same rate as other officials elsewhere. 
When he entered the House he was able 
to get a telegram from Oldham in two 
hours. But so great had been the im- 
provement since then that to-day he had 
received a telegram which only took 45 
minutes to come from Oldham. In this 
connection he could not refrain from 
calling attention to the illustration of 
quick dispatch which was shown recently 
in one of the Committee Rooms in the 
chess match between the House of Com- 
mons and the United States Congress. 
Messages were dispatched over 4,000 
miles of wire at the rate of 12 seconds 
for the whole distance; and since the 
Secretary to the Treasury had been 
witness of that feat he had not been 
happy since. [Zaughter.] The right 
hon. Gentleman knew that it must be 
dangerous to send a telegram so quick, 
or that there was fear of it falling off 
the wire; but the right hon. Gentleman 
might rest assured that the constituents 
of Oldham would not give him any peace 
until their telegrams received as much 
attention as those which passed in the 
Parliamentary Chess match. 

*Mr. CHARLES SHAW (Stafford) said 
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that the last speaker had said, he must 
acknowledge that, in his desire to obtain 
justice for his constituents, he had 
invariably been received with kindly 
courtesy by the Postmaster General, the 
Secretary to the Treasury, and the other 
officials of the Department. He agreed 
with the hon. Member, however, 
in reference to the Postmaster General- 
ship. While we in this country prided 
ourselves that we were distinct from the 
United States in not removing Civil Ser- 
vants from their posts at the close of 
every General Election, he could not 
refrain from saying that the appointment 
of the Postmaster General tended some- 
what in that direction. He thought it 
would be far better from a_ political 
and practical point of view if the office 
of the Postmaster General were abolished, 
because it introduced into the Depart- 
ment of the Post Office a certain amount 
of political bias which he was sure 
they all felt. He was of opinion that 
the Tweedmouth Commission had their 
eyes fixed too much on one paragraph 
of the terms of Reference put before 
them by the late Postmaster General. 
It was to this effect, that the Department 
was “most likely to be continued to be 
conducted satisfactorily if it should also 
be conducted with a view to profit.” He 
maintained, however, that profit ought 
not to be the first consideration. If the 
increased increment which the Tweed: 
mouth Commission had advised should 
be given to certain employés of the Post 
Office they had in a certain measure 
robbed Peter to pay Paul. On the sub- 
ject of Christmas boxes, for example, he 
had gone into the question thoroughly, 
and he found that postmen were apt to 
be shifted at a moment’s notice from 
their beat, and that on Christmas Day 
a new face might often be brought to the 
notice of the householders. He pointed 
out that in his constituency it was the 
custem for two men to go round on 
Christmas Day and to call on the house- 
holders. One man took a book to receive 
the subscriptions, and the other man 
delivered the letters. The amounts re- 
ceived as Christmas boxes were entered 
in the book, and they were dealt with as 
a whole and distributed among all the 
employés. If he read the Report of the 
Tweedmouth Commission rightly it 
meant that this book would be abolished. 


that while he agreed with a great’ deal ioe it was not to the public benefit that 
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they should abolish the system which did 
not in any way bear hardly on the house- 
holder, and which he thought was greatly 
to the advantage of the Post Office em- 
ployés as a whole. In his constituency 
the abolition of the Christmas box system 
meant the loss of £5 per man per annum. 
He endorsed many of the remarks which 
had been made by a previous speaker 
with refereace to the rural postmen, and 
he could see no reason why these men 
should be paid 4s. less than the town, 
postmen. He was convinced that these 
men were put to more trouble and incon- 
venience, that they had more out of 
pocket expenses, than the town postmen, 
because the rural postman had to put up 
in country places between the time of 
delivery anj of clearing. Stafford was 
a great railway centre, and it was a kind 
of Clearing House in postal matters. 
Most mails stopped there, and although 
the amount of dispatch was comparatively 
small at Stafford the work of the sorting 
clerk consisted in receiving the mails 
from all parts of the kingdom. If trains 
were late at night it was only by indivi- 
dual effort and untiring diligence on the 
part of the sorters at Stafford that the 
loss of time could possibly be made up. 
At Birmingham and Wolverhampton the 
night duty was only one week in every 
three or four weeks; but at Stafford 
many men were on continual night duty 
year in and year out. This fact ought to 
be taken into consideration in order to 
see whether these men ought not to have 
the maximum scale of pay. The Tweed- 
mouth Report recommended that the 
night duty hours should be from 10 to 
6. Previous to April the night duty 
counted from 10 to 5; but the employés 
at the great sorting centres were of 
opinion that the hours should count as 
from 8 to 7. Men came on duty at 
8 p.m., and he contended that from 
8 to 10 should count as night duty 
and be paid for as such—namely, 
137 minutes, not merely 120 minutes. 


At Stafford, where night work was 
the rule and not the exception, it 
was strongly urged that pensions 


should begin earlier and should be made 
more readily obtainable, because the 
strain on the men year in and year out 
while on night duty was so great that 
they were more liable to break down ; and 
hence there was a greater claim on the 
Government to provide pensions for them. 
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There was another point of importance, 
and that was the question of punishment. 
It was a fair contention on the part of 
the postmen throughout the country that 
where a postmaster reported on a case, 
and the report was sent to the Central 
Office for review, it should be at the dis- 
posal of the maa concerned. That was 
not so at present. If the recommenda- 
tions of the Tweedmouth Committee 
were carried into effect, it meant that a 
man for a small series of offences—per- 
haps for only one or two—might forfeit 
for a term of years ls. per weck of his 
salary, which might mean all the differ- 
ence between comfort and discomfort for 
himself and his family. Therefore it 
was all the more necessary that the man 
should have an opportunity of seeing the 
report which touched him so seriously, 
so that he might be able to found his 
defence upon it. With regard to the 
abolition of classification, the sorting 
clerks seemed to be satisfied with it ; but 
they deeply regretted that there was no 
recommendation to increase the maxi- 
mum pay, or to give any compensation 
and it was a very sore point—to the 
men who were approaching the head of 
the present second class. That brought 
him to a point on which he would like 
to ask a definite question on behalf of 
the postmen of this country, and receive 
a definite answer to it from the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, viz., what did the 
term “efficient barrier” mean? There 
seemed to be an impression throughout 
the service that it was something new, 
and that a sinister meaning lay hidden 
behind it. He would tell the House 
candidly what was the opinion of many 
of the employés. If he read the Report 
aright, it meant that a sorter, before he 
could get the “ efficiency” pay, must pass 
this “efficiency barrier,” which meant 
efficiency in both the telegraph and the 
postal Departments. It meant that 
many of the employés believed that the 
Post Office were preparing themselves, so 
that there never should be a successful 
strike; they were doing this in order 
that if the sorters struck the telegraphists 
might be put on sorting, while on the 
other hand, if the telegraphists struck 
the sorters might be put on to do their 
telegraphic work. He wished to know, 





therefore, whether this was a new quali- 
fication that was created by the Tweed- 
niouth Committee, and, if not, what the 
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qualification really was? With regard to 
the Stafford Office, it meant that out of 
100 employés only 16 per cent. would be 
able to avail themselves of the “ efficiency 
barrier” so as to obtain an increase of 
pay; while the 84 per cent. weuld not 
only not be able to obtain it, but they 
would have no earthly chance of obtain- 
ing it, because the telegraph facilities at 
the Stafford Office were such that their 
room was better than their company, 
and they would not, under any circum- 
stances, be admitted to the telegraph de- 
partment, so that if any of the employés 
wished to get increased pay by becoming 
expert telegraphists they would have to 
cevote their leisure and sleep time to 
cbtaining increased knowledge and e1- 
perience in some outside office. He 
wanted to say one werd with regard to 
the maximum at Stafford. The maxi- 
mum at Stafford to-day was only 50s. ; 
whereas in some post offices where the 
work was no heavier, it was 56s. He 
wished to bring the Stafford case very 
strongly under the notice of the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, because he did 
honestly consider, and that not merely 
because he happened to represent the 
borough, that at Stafford they had as 
hard work to do as at any post office in 
the Kingdom. At many places, such as 
at Crewe and Shrewsbury, where the men 
dispatched a mail, they received a mail 
allowance; but at Stafford, simply be-; 
cause no mail started thence, they: 
got no special allowance, yet the work 
seemed to be as hard, if not harder, than! 
at many other towns ; and he thought that: 
a good claim existed for an increase of: 
salaries, or rather for an increase of th: 
maximum. <A word with regard to the: 
abolition of allowances. It appeared to, 
him that the Tweedmouth Commission,: 
in making their Report, had looked too. 
much to the recommendation of the late. 
Postmaster General, viz. that this great! 
Department should remain a_ great! 
revenue-yielding Department, and that: 
had been the premier consideration with: 
them rather than the interests of the em-' 
ployés. The allowances which had been: 
swept away by the Report of the Tweed- 
meuth Committee—or which would be 
swept away if the Report were carried 
into effect—would amount to this. Take 
the case of one man. He had worked it 
out, and he would show what would be 
saved by the Department in the event. 
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of a vacancy occurring on one of the duties 
at present carrying an allowance; and 
here it should be borne in mind that out 
of a total of 31 duties for postmen at 
Stafford, 16 carried allowances :—- 


£ 

20 years at 3s. per week . . 156 

5 ‘ 28. ” o.« 2 

5 m Is. ” o3: 
Total saved in 30 years’ 

service = £195 


Against that, as a set off, he calculated 
that the officer would receive £41 12s. 
extra, by the new scale, 17s. by Is. Gd. 
increment to 24s. maximum. Therefore, 
deducting the one from the other, it 
would mean a total net gain in such case 
to the Department of £153 8s. Such 
figures taken throughout the Service 
meant an enormous total aggregate gain 
to the Department. Let him add one 
word with regard to the stripes. The Post 
Office officials seemed to wish to have the 
system of stripes swept away altogether. 
On the contrary, the Tweedmouth Com- 
mittee recommended that the three stripes 
should be increased to six. That had 
its advantages ; but there was one grave 
disadvantage. If he read the Report 
aright, it meant that these stripes were 
to be earned at the rate of one in five 
years ; in other words, it took 30 years 
to earn the six stripes. If in the early 
portion of a man’s career he should be 
late for duty half-a-dozen times, and be 
reported to London, most likely he 
would not have the stripe given him, 
and would have to wait another year. 
The point was this, and he wished to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury for a 
clear statement. If a man lost a stripe 
through some slight dereliction of duty 
in the early part of his service, could he 
ever gain that stripe again, or did it 
mean that for the whole 30 years, or 
pessibly for life, he would be mulcted 1s. 
per week for that slight offence? He 
certainly thought the man should have 
a chance of recevering his position, be- 
cause he was quite sure, after looking 
into the wages given by the Department, 
that a postman could but ill spare that 
shilling a week for so long a period. 
He did not wish to take up the time of 
the House any longer with regard to one 
or two other matters, which he believed 
had been already referred to, although 
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he was not in the House at the mo- 
ment; but he did most earnestly com- 
mend to the Secretary to the Treasury, 
and through him the Postmaster Gene- 
ral, the case of the Stafford men from 
the sorting-centre point of view, and also 
because of the fact that there were many 
cf them—thirty or more—who in the last 
four or five years had never had any day 
work, but had been engaged on night 
service the whole of that long term. 

Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clapham) 
wished to bring before the House the 
case of the District Messenger Company, 
who, he contended, were paying an ex- 
cessive royalty. He might say that his 
interest in the matter was simply that 
of a London Member anxious to retain 
the advantages of the service for the 
metropolis. Perhaps the House would 
allow him to explain the history of 
this District Messenger Company. The 
Post Office saw that it was necessary 
to come to some terms with the com- 
pany, which was entering into some sort 
of competition with them. They then 
placed upon them a royalty of a crushing 
character—namely, 2s. 6d. upon every 
call-box, and ld. upon every message. It 
was found that the business could not 
be continued with this royalty, and it 
was reduced eventually to 6d. for every 
call-box, which the company did not 
object to, and ?d. upon every message. 
The company found that the #d., taken 
with the 6d., represented a total of 
£1,500, which they said was the royalty 
which they had to pay to the Post Office. 
They urged that this prevented them 
carrying on their business with profit, 
and, unless some relief was given, London 
was in danger of losing the services of 
the company. He thought the Com- 
mittee would agree that if the right hon. 
Gentleman could see his way to remit 
at least some part of this royalty he 
would be doing a great service to the 
metropolis. It might be said that the 
Post Office were going to inaugurate a 
similar service, but he would point out 
that although there were to be messen- 
gers there were to be no call-boxes pro- 
vided by the Department ; and, there- 
fore, if they lost the services of this com- 
pany they would lose the advantages 
which they had enjoyed during the last 
seven years. He hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would be able to accede to 
what he felt were the wishes of a vast 
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number of people in the metropolis. This 
was no Party matter, for he found him- 
self supported by the Press of both 
parties almost with unanimity. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Han- 
lets, Poplar) said he agreed with the 
general view which the hon. Member had 
laid before the Committee with regard 
to the District Messengers’ service. He 
thought everyone would agree that it 
would be a very serious disadvantage to 
the metropolis if that service came to un 
end. It had not received very great con- 
sideration at the hands of the Post Office 
or the Treasury hitherto, and if they 
could see their way to do something to 
prevent its untimely decease it would 
certainly be a great advantage to a very 
large number of people in London. The 
discussion had covered two points—first, 
the question of principle involved in the 
representation in that House of the Post- 
master General, and, secondly, the details 
of the Tweedmouth Commission. On the 
first question he desired to dissent from 
the view that the Post Office as a Depart- 
ment should not have a pciitical head. 
He thought it was a great advantage to 
a great Department like that that they 
should have a political head. He brought 
outside political and Parliamentary 
views to bear upon the permanent 
officials, and he had no doubt that it 
was this system which had contributed 
to the success of their administration. 
In regard to the question of the repre- 
sentation of the Postmaster General in 
that House, he was sure the Secretary 
to the Treasury would understand that 
there was no reflection upon him when 
they said it was right and proper, when 
they had both detailed and important 
questions to discuss, that they should 
have some one representing the Post 
Office who could really give the Com- 
mittee and the House sufficient answers 
to the points raised. The right hon. 
Gentleman, able as he was, was unable, 
because he was not familiar with the 
Department, to give them satisfactory 
answers in regard to many matters. 
They had no real administrative control 
over this great Department at the pre- 
scent moment. As to the questions 


which had arisen out of the Report of 
the T'weedmouth Departmental Commit- 
tee, he thought every one would agree 
that, whatever they might think as to its 
different conclusions, they owed a debt o% 
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gratitude to Lord Tweedmouth and his 
colleagues for the great amount of time 
and trouble they had devoted to the eiu- 
cidation of many most difficult matters. 
The view he took upon the general posi- 
tion was this—that the Departmental 
Committee having reported, and with the 
views that had been expressed that after- 
noon, it was not a case for any furtier 


inquiry. He thought the responsibility 
rested not upon the House of Com- 
mons at the present moment, but 
on the Government and on_ the 
Postmaster General to consider these 
claims and ithe views which had 
been laid before the Committee. He 


should be very sorry, in regard to the 
points raised and the special grievances, 
if anything in the nature of a further 
inquiry should be pressed, because he 
believed it would not tend to the greater 
advantage of the men themselves, or be 
likely to lead to the attainment of what 
they legitimately desired. He should be 
quite prepared to leave it in the hands 
of the Government with the full informa- 
tion they had before them. He hoped 
they would keep in mind what the House 
and the country desired should be kept 
in mind with regard to all the Govern- 
ment Departments, and especially with 
regard to the Post Office, which was far 
the largest employer of labour in the 
kingdom; that was, that the Govern- 
ment as such, and the Post Office as such, 
should set a good example to every em- 
ployer of labour, and deal fairly and 
justly—and he would even go so far as 
to say generously—with those in their 
service. 

Mr. HORACE PLUNKETT (Dublin 
Co., 8.) said he desired to draw attention 
to the administration of the Savings 
Banks Department. Ireland was very 
much interested in that department, be- 
cause she used the savings banks for the 
purposes of investment out of all propor- 
tion to the wealth of the country. He 
supposed the reason was that the country 
did not offer as many other opportunities 
for safe investments as other parts of the 
United Kingdom. Not only were the de- 
posits in Ireland more than those made in 
Scotland, but the rate of increase of de- 
positors in Ireland in the last ten years 
had been 91 per cent. as against 72 per 
cent. in England and 88 per cent. in Scot- 
land. And this was in spite of the 
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fact that the population had _ been 


rapidly declining in that period. All 
the work connected with this Depart- 
ment was done in London, considerable 
inconvenience being thereby caused to 
Irish depositors. Whenever a depositor 
in Ireland wished to withdraw an amount, 
however small, from his account, the ap- 
plication for withdrawal had to come to 
London and then to be sent back to Ire- 
land. The Post Office authorities might 
say in reply, that as depositors were 
allowed to withdraw their deposits at any 
post office in the United Kingdom, it was 
necessary to have one central Depart- 


ment to manage the accounts. About 
one-third of the transactions in the 


savings banks were cross entries, or 
transactions by depositors at post offices 
where they did not originally open ac- 
counts. But he had a very strong 
impression that a very small proportion 
of these transactions were transactions 
by such depositors doing business in 
England, or English depositors doing 
business in Ireland. If he were correct in 
that surmise the change that he advocated 
would cause but little complication, and 
could be easily dealt with by a system 
of cross accounts between Dublin and 
London. The present system must be 
costly as well as dilatory. Then office 
rent in London was very much higher 
than in Ireland. He was not, however, 
speaking in the interests of the Post 
Office ; he looked at the matter from the 
Irish point of view. Unless there were 
some practical objection in the way he 
would like Irishmen to get their fair share 
of this employment. He therefore asked 
the Secretary to the Treasury to institute 
a Departmental inquiry with a view to 
ascertaining whether it would be possible 
to make a change in the present system. 
*Tue SECRETARY to tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansvury, Preston) 
said that throughout the discussion some 
facts had been more or less left out of 
sight. Hon. Members ought to recollect, 
in the first place, that the Tweedmouth 
Committee gave universal satisfaction 
when it was appointed. It was then 
agreed that it was the right kind of Com- 
mittee, and that the right kind of men 
were appointed to serve upon it. There 
was no preponderance of Treasury 
opinion upon the Committee. In fact, 
the only Treasury official sitting upon it 
was Sir Francis Mowatt. There was on 
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it a high representative of the Post Office, 
and the officials of a Department were 
not as a rule anxious to cut down the 
salaries of their subordinates. Their 
tendency would rather be to recommend 
an increase in salaries. There was also 
on the Committee a representative of the 
Labour Department of the Board of 
Trade, who was particularly well qualified 
to give an opinion as to the proportion 
which the wages of Post Office and tele- 
graph employés bore to the wages of per- 
sons doing corresponding work outside 
the Post Office. Therefore the Com- 
mittee was a very efficient body, and 
through its recommendations the salaries 
of the officials had already been increased 
by £140,000 a year, and the increase 
would amount to something like a quarter 
of a million in the next few years. The 
Treasury had accepted every recommen- 
dation of the Committee, whose sugges- 
tions had been adopted wholesale. There 
was no ground for complaint, therefore, 
in that direction. Another fact which 
Members ought not to overlook was the 
political pressure which was far too fre- 
quently exercised by Civil Servants upon 
those who represented them. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] That was a great and growing 
danger. It was chiefly in London that 
this pressure was brought to bear. He 
did not believe for a moment that the 
hon. Member for South Islington had 
been actuated by mere political con- 
siderations ; and whenever this subject 
was considered by the Treasury the De- 
partment would not be influenced by any 
such considerations, but would deal 
with the matter impartially and fairly. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] He would give an in- 
stance of the way in which these Civil 
Servants spoke of the expediency of 
political pressure. At one of the great 
meetings which had been held, a speaker 
said that there were 8,000 postmen in 
London, and that he hoped every one of 
them would have his name put on the 
register so that at election times they 
could exercise their influence upon candi- 
dates and advocate the cause of higher 
wages. He was of opinion that political 
pressure ought not to be brought to bear 
in that way. [“ Hear, hear!”] Ordinary 
workmen could not exercise the same 
power, but Civil Servants could, and, 
whether their agitation succeeded or not, 
their position was secure, so that it was a 
case of “ Heads, I win ; tails, I don’t lose.” 
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‘An ordinary workman who demanded 
an increase of wages knew that he 
jeopardised the wages that he already 
earned ; therefore there was a broad dis- 
tinction between the case of Civil Servants 
and the case of ordinary workmen. 
Before the Royal Commission, which had 
inquired into the Civil Service establish- 
ments, evidence was given with regard to 
the way in which pressure was brought 
to bear in certain constituencies upon 
Members, and he thought that the almost 
unanimous feeling of the Commission was 
that, if this state of things continued, it 
would be necessary to disfranchise the 
Civil Service. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Revert- 
ing to the recommendations of the Twee1- 
mouth Committee, he admitted that it 
was quite possible that in some respects 
those recommendations might be capable 
of improvement, and said that if a fair 
case could be made out for some altera- 
tion in the present rates of pay the Trea- 
sury would be quite ready to consider it 
with a desire to do what was just. The 
hon. Member for South Islington had 
drawn attention to the case of the tele- 
graphists. In their case the Tweedmouth 
Committee recommended that the better 
course would be to give them an increase 
of pay when they reached the age of 24, 
which, speaking roughly, was the mar- 
riegeable age. The same principle had 
been adopted by the Ridley Commission 
on the ground that the wiser course 
was to give lower wages during the 
initial stages of a man’s service so that 
higher wages might be given him later 
on when he probably had a family grow- 
ing up around him. That system had to 
be weighed in the balance as against the 
system proposed by his hon. Friend. 
The hon. Member had maintained that 
the ordinary telegraphist had a right to 
rise beyond £160 and up to a maximum 
of £190. That he could not admit. 
The men between £160 and £190, who 
were called the senior class, undoubtedly 
did superior work. They had certain 
supervising and technical duties, they 
performed a good deal of foreign tele- 
graph work, and generally their work 
was a great deal higher than anything 
that should be done by a first-class 
telegraphist. But there were in that 


class certain men who, owing to the fact 
that they had been promoted by senior- 
ity without passing any examination, 
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were not quite up to the normal aver- 


age of the senior class. He could not admit 
that as regarded this point any injustice | 
There were | 


had been done to the men. 
some general questions with which it was 
right he should deal. 
instance, the question of pension. He 
understood that the sorters and_post- 
men wanted to be pensioned on a totally 
different system from that which prevailed 
generally in the Civil Service. Prac- 
tically they asked that if they died 
certain payments should be made to their 
relations, and that whenever they left 
the service they should be able to draw 
a certain amount of pension. That 
certainly was not the system which 
applied to the rest of the Civil Service, 
and it would be impossible to draw a 
distinction between one branch of the 
service and another. [‘* Hear, hear!” ] 
His hon. Friend the Member for Clapham 
had spoken of the district messengers, 
and he only did the Treasury justice in 
saying that even within the last year 
they had considerably reduced the royal- 
ties paid by the District Messenger 
Company. The royalty on the call boxes 
was at first 2s. 6d.; it had now been 
reduced to 6d. In addition, they had 
reduced the royalty on letters from 1d. to 
3d. It was asked that they should make 
a still further reduction. He believed 
the District Messengers directors asked 
that the royalty should now be reduced 
from ?d. to Jd. The directors said, “ If 
you do not reduce the royalty you will 
kill the District Messenger service.” The 
difference of royalty ‘under this pro- 
posal was only £600, and he could 
hardly believe the company was in such 
a condition that the payment of such a 
sum would kill it. The District Messenger 
Company did a great deal of work which 
was in no sense Post Office work. 
sold theatre tickets, and performed other 
services which were no doubt great social 
conveniences, but which were certainly 
not work the Post Office could undertake. 


ask the company whether their loss was 
not on their work as a whole, and not on 
purely Post Office work. Ifthe company 
could prove that it was on Post Office 
work in respect of which they paid | 
royalty that the loss was caused, then it 
would be fair the Treasury should con- 
sider the advisability of a reduction of | 
the royalty. 
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‘strong that the company were not losing 


There was, for) 


They | 


| poor men. 


very heavily on Pest Office work. The 
Post Office had a messenger service of 
its own ; it charged lower rates than the 
company, it covered the whole of London, 
whereas the company only served the 
| thickly-populated and richer parts of the 
‘metropolis, and yet it made a fairly con- 
siderable profit on the service. It was 
only fair to say, however, that if it had 
to pay a royalty of 3d., which was 
being paid by the company, they 
would do little more than pay their 


way. He admitted that the District 
Messenger Company performed _ ser- 


vices which were not rendered by the 
Post Office. In the first place, the 
company’s offices were open all night, 
whereas only one or two of the Post 
Office’s offices were so open. Again, the 
company had a system of call boxes, 
which the Post Office had not. These 
were great conveniences, and the public 
might have some right to complain if, 
without good reason, the Post Office did 
anything to kill the company’s service. 
On the subject of postmen’s Christmas 
gratuities he was able to give the Com- 
mittee some information which would be 
acceptable to it. The recommendation 
undoubtedly was that the postmen should 
not be allowed to solicit. He was bound 
to say the word was rather ambiguous, 
and he did not think that the reeommen- 
dztion was one that the public generally 
encorsed. [“Hear, hear!”] The Post- 
master General had come to what he 
thought was a wise decision—that the 
postmen should still be allowed to ask 
for a Christmas-box. [“ Hear, hear!” | 
At the same time they must recollect 
that these men did not always do their 
duty in rich districts. There were poor 
districts where a demand for a Christ- 
mas-box might not be so easily satisfied 
and where it might be a heavy burden on 
(Hear, hear!”] The dis- 
tinction they wished to draw was that, 


| while postmen were allowed to ask civilly 
Therefore, the Treasury had a right to 


for a Christmas-box as an act of grace, 
the authorities must protect the poor 
man from anything like importunity. 
[“ Hear, hear!” As to Savings Bank 
work in Ireland, he had promised to look 
into cnat. 


Capratn PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.) said if 


Aberdeen was undergoing the disagree- 


able process of changing the site of its 


The evidence was fairly | post office, the sum fixed, which they 
1 
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understood could not be stretched, was 
totally inadequate. They ought to have 
for a city like Aberdeen a post office 
which would meet its wants for 50 years 
or longer. An official had been sent 
down, however, with instructions that a 
certain limit should not be exceeded, 
whatever the representations of the local 
avthorities might be. He hoped the 
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|Committee, his recollection was that 
| pretests were made against the com- 
/position of the Committee. He him. 
jself had stated that the Committeg 
was not likely to give satisfaction. 
The right hon. Gentleman said there was 
a large representation of officials on the 
| Tweedmouth Committee, and they would 
‘not have a tendency to cut down the 
salaries of their own department. That 
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Secretary to the Treasury would give 
this matter his most serious considera- 
ticn. He thought that, although this 
was a matter concerring his individual 
constituency, it was entitled to more| generous view of what was the proper 
consideration. remuneration of humbler employés. 
Mr. JOLLIFFE (Somerset, Wells) called | After what the Secretary to the Treasury 
attention to the post office at Weston- had said, those who came to the House 
super-Mare. Now for many years this | to fight the case of the Post Office servants 
town had outgrown the accommodation, | were to a large extent disarmed, because 
and in 1892 a site was selected ata cost | the right hon. Gentleman had said : 
of £5,000. From that day to this no|“Come to the Treasury, lay your case 
work had been done. The matter was | before us and we will fairly consider it.” 
still under consideration. It struck him | After that statement it was really difficult 
that the remarks of the right hon. Gen- | to pursue the matter, but there was one 
tleman the Member for Wolverhampton | class whose case seemed to be a very press- 
were extremely applicable in this case | ing one, namely the telegraphists. They 
of Weston-super-Mare. An intolerable} had been treated worse than any other 
strain was put on the local officers at | class, and in regard to them he did not 
Weston-super-Mare, and such was the in-| find much encouragement in what the 
convenience to the public that last year|right hon. Gentleman had said. He 
the authorities were obliged to hire addi-| hoped that whether hon. Gentlemen 
tional premises, and they were also | accepted the invitation to the Treasury 
obliged to tinker up the old condemned | or not, both the right hon. Gentleman 
post office, while all this time the site| himself and the Postmaster General 
remained unused. He thought that this} would apply their minds very promptly 
was a waste of public money. Five/ to the case of the telegraphists, because 
years had passed, and they were no|he was sure there would be trouble in 
nearer a conclusion now than they were | connection with them unless something 
then. Many of his constituents had been | were done for them. 
put to the greatest inconvenience. | Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E): 
Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith | agreed with what had been said as to 
Burghs) cordially approved of what the | pressure being put on their representa- 
Secretary to the Treasury had said as | tives by public servants. He did not 
_ to the political pressure brought to bear | speak from personal experience because 
by Civil Servants. He thought the warn-| during the five years he had had a seat 
ing given was much required in the!|in the House, he did not recollect that 


depended entirely on whose salaries had to 
be cut down. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Hedidnot 
think highly paid officials took the most 





public interest. 

Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal | 
Green, S.W.) said he did not agree with 
the remarks which they had just heard. 
[“Hear, hear!”] He thought they 
should clear their minds of cant. Thirty 
years ago the House had deliberately 
given votes to the servants of the Post 
Office, and now that they were enfran- 
chised they had no right to complain if 
tiicse men used their political powers for 
the advancement of their own personal 
interest. As to Lord Tweedmouth’s 





|any pressure had been put on him, 
perhaps because he discountenanced it. 
The speech of his right hon. Friend was 
conceived in a spirit which one would 
have expected from him ; but if it were 
wrong for what he called illegitimate 
pressure to be exercised by Civil Servants 
on their representatives, it became all 
the more important that no ground for 
entertaining a sense of injustice should 
be allowed to exist. The House would 


be grateful for the promise of his right 
hon. Friend that properly represented 
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grievances should be carefully and 
sympathetically examined into by the 
Treasury, and he was quite certain 
that the Post Office Servants would be 
allowed to present their legitimate 
grievances in a legitimate way to a 
sympathetic and impartial tribunal. 
The previous tribunal had too much of 
the official element, and it was known 
beforehand that those who constituted it 
would approach the inquiry with a 
certain amount of prejudice. He was 
quite sure, however, that no misgiving 
would be felt by any Member of the 
House, now that his right hon. Friend 
had said he would examine into any 
properly represented grievances that 
came before him. 

Mr. W. 8. ROBSON (South Shields) 
said he wished to call attention to what 
he thought was a very substantial 
grievance, and one which had a very 
easy and economical remedy. South 
Shields was a great port with a popula- 
tion of 90,000, and was much dependent 
for prosperity on shipping and general 
mercantile intelligence. It happened 
that South Shields was not in a direct 
news circuit with London, and _ the 
people thought that it had reached the 
stage when it should be. At present 
South Shields got its news through New- 
castle, which was a circuit town. That 
would matter little if the transmission of 
news from circuit towns were prompt, 
but the telegraphic system had become 
little better than a farce in this important 
town. It was no uncommon thing for 
an item of important news to be sent 
from London to Newcastle and printed 
in the evening papers there, which 
would be sold in South Shields before 
the item was transmitted. That was 
very irritating to the gentlemen of 
the Press in his constituency, and he 
deemed it a very proper and legitimate 
grievance to bring before the House. 
He had with him 75 telegrams which 
had been collected for him in one day, 
and each of them had taken on the 
average 1 hour and 20 minutes in trans- 
mission from London. That meant a 
very serious disadvantage not merely 
to the general public, but also 
to merchants and commercial men. 


He thought the Post Office might very 
well spare a little money for this pur- 
pose, not as a matter of grace or charity, 
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but of plain justice. 
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Sir A. ROLLIT said they had to ac- 
knowledge a very sympathetic speech 
from the Secretary to the Treasury. 
Perhaps if some hon. Members went to 
the Treasury in regard to this matter, 
accompanied by one person who might 
represent practically the views which 
were entertained by those concerned, the 
matter might be further gone into. He 
begged leave to withdraw his Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. HANBURY said there was no ob- 
jection on the part of the Treasury to 
hearing communications from Members 
of Parliament on the subject, but with 
regard to officials of the Post Office 
coming to the Treasury he should not like 
to give any pledge without first consulting 
with the Postmaster General. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.) asked that the mail service to and 
from Ballyshannon and Bundoran should 
be improved. The first postal delivery 
at Ballyshannon was at 9 o’clock in the 
morning, which was not early enough, 
for Ballyshannon was a town of great 
commercial interests. The evening post 
at Bundoran left at five minutes to four, 
and did not reach London till seven 
o’clock in the evening of the next day. 
One of the reasons for these inadequate 
arrangements was the miserable mail car 
service which was made use of. There 
was a railway line, but it was not used 
for the purpose, owing to some financial 
arrangements between the Post Office 
and the Great Northern Railway. He 
spoke as the mouthpiece of his con- 
stituents in regard to this matter. He 
believed that if there were increased 
postal facilities the postal authorities 
would be recompensed for them by the 
increased business. He had been terribly 
affected by the lecture which they had 
all received, he hoped with humility, 
from a young Gentleman who spoke from 
the Front Bench on that side. He should 
not have noticed his speech if it had not 
been for his position on that Bench. Did 
he represent the great Liberal Party in 
this matter? He believed not, and he 
trusted that the hon. Member would 
himself receive a lecture from his 
superiors. 

Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Chester- 
field) said that a public servant had as 
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much right as any other citizen to have 
a voice in the management of the affairs 
of the country. It was the duty of the 
House of Commons to redress the griev- 
ances of public servants, and they ought 
not to leave those grievances to the arbi- 
tration of any one except the Members 
of the House of Commons. In June 
1895 the late Postmaster General sent 
terms of Reference to a Committee on 
Postal Establishments, and the Chairman 
of that Committee said that he had de- 
cided to comply with the applications 
which had been addressed to him on the 
subject. Those applications were from 
public servants who had certain well- 
defined grievances, and were willing to 
leave those grievances to the arbitration 
of a Committee of the House of Com- 
mons—not a Committee with a Chairman 
from the House of Lords. Public ser- 
vants, whether in the Post Office, the 
Army, or Navy, had a right to have their 
grievances redressed by that House. If 
the friction between the Post Office and 
its permanent officials became extreme 
he hoped both parties would agree to 
accept the decision of an independent 
body of business men. 


On the return of the Cyarman of 
Ways and Mgans, after the usual interval, 


Mr. HENRY BROADHURST (Leices- 
ter) said that as this question of political 
influence exerted by postal and telegraph 
servants had been raised, he wished to 
say that he had never had the slightest 
indication of any political threat or ony 
indication that political consequences 
would follow if he neglected to put for- 
ward the grievances of telegraph or post 
office employés in his constituency. He 
represented a commercial constituency 
in which a very large staff of telegraph 
clerks and other post office servants were 
employed, and had received many com- 
munications from them. They were a 
very large and skilled class of public 
servants, and they had conducted their 
negotiations with the greatest discretion 
end forbearance and without the slightest 
colour of political pressure. He thought 
the telegraphists had distinct cause for 
complaint, and that the right hon. 
Gentleman had not so fully realised the 
justice of thse complaints as he might 
have done. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Everyone 
knew that the services of telegraphists 
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were of the greatest possible consequence 
to the work of the nation, and that if 
commerce were paralysed even for a few 
moments by the interruption of tele- 
graphic communication, losses would 
occur which it would take years to re- 
cover. Knowing the power which they 
possessed, and the complete way in 
which they might organise themselves, 
the House, instead of criticising them, 
ought to pay a tribute to them for the 
great forbearance they had shown in face 
of the neglect to remedy their grievances. 
Parliament in its wisdom had given them 
the Franchise, and it was now too late 
and futile to expend regrets over the 
exercise of that constitutional right. If 
these men did not exercise their right 
they would be the only exceptions in the 
whole community. If the right hon. 
Gentleman the Secretary to the Treasury 
would only look round the House of 
Commons he would see numbers of men 
in the public services, receiving emolu- 
ments from the Army and Navy— 
(‘‘hear, hear!”}—not only exercising 
their Franchise, but actually taking part 
in the Debates and the Divisions which 
were affecting their pockets, their in- 
comes, and their interests in many direc- 
tion. [Opposition cheers.| If the Army 
and Navy so acted, surely it was strain- 
ing the complaint of the Government 
against the telegraphists when they com- 
plained of these poor, underpaid, and 
neglected public servants who ground 
away at their instruments from early 
morning until late at night, and often 
right through the night, exercising the 
franchise. They were perfectly justified 
in taking every opportunity the law 
gave them of seeking redress for their 
grievances. All hon. Members had great 
respect for the Secretary to the Treasury. 
Before he took office he had been a fear- 
less champion for the exposure of job- 
beries. [“ Hear, hear!” |] The right hon. 
Gentleman had now had two years of 
office, and he (Mr. Broadhurst) would 
give him this fatherly advice—[laughter] 
—-well, brotherly advice—there was no 
more sure road to ruin than to become 
an official [Laughter.| The great 


talents which were destined to benefit 
the nation ought not to be surrendered 
for Party objects only. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
It was a sure indication of a decline in 
character when a Minister began to 


The right hon. Gentleman had 


lecture. 
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warned these good public servants that 
they must not do these naughty things, 
or possibly grave consequences would | 
follow. He was sure he would not do it 
again. [Laughter and cheers.| The, 
right hon. Gentleman had done some | 
good, statesmanlike acts, regardless of | 
precedent, and he hoped he would con- | 
tinue to do so during his official life. 
Many of these telegraphists, after serving 
the State for five years, only got 24s. 
per week. There ought to be promotion 
in some direction, or consolation in in- 
creased wages. In some places women 
were employed as letter carriers or deli- 
verers at wages less than they would re- 
ceive in out-door relief from a union. He 
wished to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury to allow these poor women, who were 
scantily clad in winter, some strong boots 
and gaiters and a_ serviceable cloak. 
(Hear, hear!” | He hoped the result of 
the discussion would be to bring satisfac- 
tion and peace where there was now dis- 
satisfaction and unrest, and if so this 
House would have spent three or four 
serviceable hours in the interests of the 
community. 


Mr. 8S. SMITH (Flintshire) brought 
under notice a complaint made by the 
town of Flint, that the up mail train 
from Ireland did not stop there to dis- 
charge the mails and to take up pas- 
He believed the Post Office was 
quite agreeable to do this, but that the 
difficulty came from the London and 
North Western Railway. All that was 
required was to re-arrange the time table 
a little, and perhaps to put on a stronger 
engine. He commended this matter to 
his right hon. Friend. With regard to 
the general question, there was no doubt 
whatever as to the widespread dissatis- 
faction amongst Post Office officials. 
Probably there was not a Member of the 
House who had not had representations 
made to him in this sense. We paid very 
well the higher grades in the public ser- 
vice, but the lower grades, whether in 
the Post Office, the Army, or the Navy, 
were poorly and inadequately paid. 
Compared with other countries this was 
the great defect in our public service. 

Sir CHARLES CAMERON (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) desired to call attention to 
two small grievances which might be 
remedied without much expense, and 
greatly to the advantage of the public. 
VOL. LI. [rourtn sertes. 
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The first was with reference to the re- 
direction of letters, a privilege which was 
denied to that very large and respectable 
section of the community who lived 
habitually in lodging-houses. He asked 
that the same privileges and facilities 
for the re-direction of letters should be 
extended to this class as were at present 
enjoyed by the general public. His 
second point related to the facilities for 
the posting of letters in mail trains. 
There were many express trains to which 
there were no letter boxes attached. For 
instance, there was a train which left 
Glasgow about 10.45. The Post Office 
could not be expected to send letters by 
that train, but if a person chose to send 
to the train he saw no earthly reason 
for his letters not being taken by it. 
Such facilities were to be found in many 
Continental trains, and notably in 
Germany, where outside every railway 
station there was a letter box, which was 
emptied before the departure of the 
trains. He hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would look favourably upon these 
suggestions. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork Co., N.) 
yielded to none in admiration of the 
Secretary to the Treasury, but after all, 
he considerel that his reply was rather 
unsatisfactory, and that it had not met 
the questions raised on behalf of the 
postmen and telegraphists in the public 
service. As regards political pressure, he 
could quite conceive that in constitu- 
encies where the margin was narrow, and 
that the Member held his seat by but a 
precarious foothold, he might, witheut 
conscientiously doing anything unfair, 
find himself pressed to cater for every 
vote; still he believed every public 
spirited man would decline to hold his 
seat by any such tenure, and, speaking 
for himself and the great bulk of the 
Irish Members, he was satisfied that they 
were entirely removed from any political 
pressure of the kind. In his opinion, the 
officials of the Post Office were justified 
in their complaints as to the constitu- 
tion of the Committee. No doubt the 
officials appointed upon it were all men 
of the highest character and the greatest 
possible fairness, but it was not un- 
reasonable to suppose that, knowing as 
they did that the Department was con- 
ductel with a view to profit, they 


would not be inclined to increase the 
expense where it 
Q 


was a question for 
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raising salaries in the lower grades. 
He did not at all demur to the theory 
that the Post Office should be a profit- 
making department, but when a case 
was made out for a moderate increase of 
salary and an improvement in the status 
of the lower paid ofiicials they were 
bound to consider such questions, and 
could not get rid of them by saying that 
the Post Office should be a profit-making 
department. With regard to the general 
subject, he did think a strong case had 
been made out for a more generous 
treatment of the telegraphists. Jt was 
not an unreasonable thing to say that 
men who had been at work for five 
years in a department, and were then 
only in receipt of 28s. a week, were 
deserving of some consideration. The 
Committee would recognise that tele- 
graphists were men who unquestionably 
must be possessed of highly trained and 
technical skill, having to go through a 
severe and prolonged training. He 
hoped that this class of public servants 
would receive more generous treatment 
from the Treasury. He himself believed 
that the Post Office so far as was con- 
sistent should be conducted as a profit- 
making department, but he thought it 
would be seen that this, after ali, was 
not the primary object of the Post Office. 
The primary object was that the Post 
Office should conduce to the public 
convenience, should carry out the 
business and correspondence of the 
country, andthisshould continue to be the 
primary object of that great Department. 
It was not because it had assumed such 
enormous importance as it had done in 
modern times that that element should 
be altogether forgotten and the element 
of profit making alone considered. 
Passing from the general subject to local 
questions connected with Ireland, he com- 
plained that postmasters in charge of 
offices in small or moderate sized towns 
did not get their fair share of promotion 
to higher paid centres. Whenever the 
postmastership of a larger town was 
vacant an Englishman or Scotchman was 
generally brought over and promoted 
over the head of every man in the locality, 
though they rarely heard of an Irish 
postmaster being sent to fill a vacancy 
in England or Scotland. Promotion 
should go by merit, and deserving local 
postmasters ought not to be passed over. 
Another matter to which attention 


Mr. C.J. Flynn. 
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been specifically referred to by the Member 
for Donegal. In Ireland there were in- 
stances in which the mails were carried 
long road distances even where the road 
ran parallel with a well equipped line of 


railway. In cases where the trains 
ran at inconvenient hours it might 


be desirable that the old mail car or 
coach should continue to be used, but 
when the railways would enable the 
public to receive a better postal service 
they ought to be availed of. He wished 
to say that he did not sympathise with 
any body of public servants who would 
wish to put a pistol, as it were, to the 
head of the Post Office or Treasury 
Department by more or less vague or 
veiled threats. But he was bound to 
say he thought it was not in the interest 
of the public service, and the efficiency 
of a great Department, that they should 
have men who were professedly underpaid 
and rather overworked. The efficiency 
of the public service would be better 
secured by having a properly paid, fairly 
worked, and therefore a contented and 
satisfied staff of servants. 

Mr. TUDOR HOWELL (Denbigh 
Boroughs) thought it was only one’s duty 
to refer to a remark by the Secretary to 
the Treasury (Mr. Hanbury) that the 
Members of Lord Tweedmouth’s Com- 
mittee were much impressed by the fact 
that political influence was brought to 
bear in the way of pressure by the Post 
Office employés. 

*Mr. HANBURY : I did not say that. 
I referred to the Ridley Commission. 

Mr. TUDOR HOWELL said he 
understood the right hon. Gentleman to 
say that the Members of the Committee 
were impressed by it. He represented 
four boroughs, which included amongst 
the electorate both rural and town 
postmen, who from time to time had 
communicated to him their grievances in 
connection with postal matters, but he 
never heard the smallest suggestion of 
pressure on the part of any one of them. 
They had only done what seemed to him 
to be perfectly legitimate by asking that 
some attention should be paid to their 
complaints, and that they should be 
presented to the Post Office officials by 
those who were able properly to present 
them. There was only one other point 
to which he wished torefer and that wasto 
the Sunday delivery of letters. He felt 
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very anxious that the day should come 
when it should cease throqughout the 
length and breadth of the country, and 
though he knew the opinion of the House 
was not ripe upon the question he hoped 
the Post Office would take the matter 
into consideration. When a great city 
like London, with its great commercial 
interests, could do without Sunday 
delivery, he thought it was conclusive 
evidence that small boroughs and towns 
of ten thousand inhabitants could do so. 

Mr. J. COLVILLE (Lanark, N.E.) 
called attention to the case of the post- 
men in the sub-offices in Lanarkshire. 
Their maximum rate of wages had _ been | 
26s. per week, but by a rearrangement | 
the wages had been reduced to 24s. The 
men failed to see any advantage as a 
result of the Tweedmouth Commission to 
them. The case of the sub-postmasters, 
as compared with that of the head post- 
masters, was also worthy of attention. 
In many cases the amount of Post Office 
business in the sub-offices was as great as 
in the larger offices, but there was 
deducted from the small salaries of the 
sub-postmasters the cost of rent, fuel, 
lighting and stationery. It was not a 
sufficient reason to say that the Post 
Office should not consider these cases 
because of the large number of trades- 
people who desired to have a post office 
connected with their business premises, 
and that in consequence they should beat 
down this class of public servants, and 
exact the uttermost farthing from them 
because there was competition for the 
offices. There ought to be some minimum 
that would permit a fair wage being paid, 
not the miserable twopence per hour— 
which would encourage these public 
servants to discharge their duties. He 
acknowledged the great courtesy he had 
received from the officials of the Depart- 
ment in connection with any com- 
munications he had to make to them. 

Mr. LOUGH acknowledged the 
sympathetic way in which the repre- 
sentations of grievances had _ been 
received by the Secretary to the Treasury, 
but suggested that the grievances of the 
telegraph service should be further dis- 
cussed by the Committee. (Mr. WEIR: 
“No; Scotland !” 

*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and 
Cromarty), as representing a consti- 
tuency which covered a vast area of the 
Highlands, dissociated himself from the 
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remarks of the Scottish Liberal Whip 
(Mr. Munro Ferguson). He hoped that 
the hon. Gentleman would repeat 
the statements in Scotland he had 
made that evening as to disfranchising 
the postmen. The hon. Member had 
forgotten the lessons of his boyhood, 
“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox that 
treadeth out the corn!”  [Laughter.] 
Postmen had to work long hours in the 
cold of winter and in the heat of 
summer for the smallest pittance. He 
hoped that care would be taken by the 
postmen in Scotland to remind the hon. 
Member of his remarks about disfranchise- 
ment. As to the suggestion that the 
Post Office should be represented in the 
House by a gentleman connected with 
the Treasury, he said that it was a sad 
spectacle at times to see the Secretary 
to the Treasury floundering about to find 
a satisfactory reply to a question. This 
was not the fault of the right hon. 
Gentleman who was furnished with 
information supplied by the permament 
The Post 
Office should be directly represented 
in the House of Commons. As 
to the discussion upon the position of 
Post Office employés, he would not enter 
into it further than to say his sympathy 
was with the men. The need of postal 
and telegraph facilities in the Highlands 
of Scotland had been the occasion of 
many questions he had felt it his duty 
to address to the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, and he took this opportunity of 
impressing the importance of the subject 
upon the attention of the Department, 
urging the adoption of more liberal treat- 
ment towards that part of the country, 
on the lines of the policy initiated by Sir 
towland Hill. The oflicials of the Post 
Office still clung to the idea that the 
service must be conducted on strictly 
commercial principles. Of course it was 
all very well that the Post Office should 
be a money-making department, but 
when the Departments howed a profit of 
£3,600,000 it was not creditable to the 
Government, and was not fair to the 
community that there should be parts of 
the country where postal facilities were 
wholly inadequate and telegraph offices 
far too few. Such was the condition of 
the Highlands. In 1840 theGovernment 
sacrificed a million of revenue to establish 
the penny postage, and results had amply 
justified this policy, for there was at the 
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But there were many townships in his 
constituency and in the Highlands from | 
which persons had to travel from five to | 
ten miles to get the advantage of the | 
postal system. Houses of call there were | 
where letters could be left or called for, | 
dwellings of crofters or cottars, known as 
“ Black Houses,” black inside with peat 

reek in which letters often became so | 
smeared and smudged that the addresses | 
could scarcely be read. Something should 
be done to amend this state of things. He | 
had asked that boxes should be provided | 


near the townships, but the Post C Iffice | 
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‘such districts. It was after all only a 
'very small sum that was required, as 
‘the Postmaster General admitted. In 
answer to a Question which he put on 
the 3rd of May last, the Secretary to the 
Treasury said ;— 


| The Postmaster General is aware that in 
;some parts of the Highlands and Islands of 
Scotland the people have experienced great 
| difficulty in providing guarantees for telegraph 
‘ extensions, and he hope s that this diffic ulty will 
| be removed by the alteration in the sy stem of 
guarantees which was announced by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in connection with 
the Budget.’’ 


had not felt able to afford these, and he | 


was told it was a matter for the people | 
themselves to deal with. This was all 
very well for people who kept large 
mansions, and it was not an uncommon 
thing for these people to do this, but it 
could not be expected from the poorer 
population. A township numbering from 
a hundred to two hundred persons should 
have facilities provided ; it was not fair 


that the Post Office should tell these poor | 


people that they should provide their | 
own boxes, each of the heads of some 50 | 
The Post Office | 


families providing a key. 
was established for the benefit of the com- 
munity and not wholly for the purpose of 
making profit. He was grateful for the 


reforms promised in the mail service, but | 


he would like to know if any decision had 
been arrived at to meet 
grievances of which his constituents com- 


plained, and he referred particularly to} 


the Strome Ferry and Stornoway mails. 
Stornoway served a population of 30,000 
in the island of Lewis. An acceleration 
of the mail to Strome Ferry would also 
be of great service to Skye, North and 
South Vist, Benbecula and Riess! is. It was 
not asking too much from the Post Office 
and the Treasury that a small sum 


the special | 


|Seeing that the sum involved was so 
small from the Post Office point of view, 
why not stop asking for guarantees in 
poor parts of the country? An official 
return showed that during the year 
1895 guarantees were asked for in 
26 cases when telegraph extensions 
were applied for in the Highland 
counties, but only two had been 
granted, the poverty of the people 
making it impossible for them to provide 
the guarantees. There was a congested 
District Bill for Scotland before the 
House. It would no doubt become 
law ; but what would be the use of 
opening up various parts of the High- 
lands unless facilities were given for 
putting the people in direct communi- 
cation with the markets where they 
could dispose of their produce? They 
would be simply expending a_ lot 
of money without giving the full benefit 
of it to the community? The hon. 


|Member quoted statistics showing that 


should be provided for a proper postal | 


service. Stornoway in the summer time 
was one of the most important fishing 
stations in the North of Scotland. 
Another point of grievance arose out of 
the demand of the Department for a 


guarantee before establishing a postal 
telegraph office. He would remind 
the right hon. Gentleman that the 
people were very poor, and _ that 
poor fishermen and crofters were not 
in a position to provide these gua- 
rantees; and he did think that the 


Mr. Weir. 





in the majority of cases in which tele- 
graphic extensions had been made in the 
Highlands during the past three years, 
the offices had soon proved to be paying 
offices; only in a few cases had the 
guarantor been called upon and then 
only for smallsums. Continuing, he said 
it was a paltry thing to ask for guarantees 
from these places ; and if the Congested 
Districts Board got to work, it would be 
of the utmost importance that these 
people—the fishing population especially 
—should be given facilities for communi- 
eating with the markets by telegraph. 
The right hon. Gentleman told him, on 
the 29th of April last, that the extension 
of telegraph facilities ‘carried with it the 
extension of other facilities, i.e., money 
orders. So it.ought. But whereas in 
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England there were only 4 per cent.|simply because they happened to be 
of the telegraph offices that were not) Civil Servants. He had a great many in 
also money order offices, in Scotland 12 | his constituency whom he regarded it as 
per cent. of the telegraph offices were | a pleasure to know, and every time they 
not money orders, and in the Highland | had approached him they had dealt with 


counties 25 per cent. Yet the right 
hon. Gentleman came down to the 
House and said that the extension of 
telegraphic facilities carried other facili- 
ties such as money orders. No doubt 
the right hon. Gentleman did his best, 
but this was the result of his not being 
in immediate touch with the Post Office, 
and being entirely dependent for his 
information on the permanent officials. 
The hon. Gentleman went on to com- 
plain of delay in answering questions he 


had put on the Paper. He put a 


the matter of their grievances in the 
/most temperate manner. He rose for 
| the purpose of testifying to the courteous 
_ treatment he had received not only from 
| the Duke of Norfolk but from the right 
hon. Gentleman himself, on every occasion 
| when he had approached them in regard 
to cases of individual hardship or griev- 
ance. The Tweedmouth Report had 
given satisfaction in some departments 
|of the service, and, supplemented as it 
had been that night by the frank, 
courteous, and sympathetic statement of 


Question three weeks ago, and had|the right hon. Gentleman, he thought 
repeated it three times, and now he was | the employés, as a body, would recognise 
told that the information would not be| the desire of those who were responsible 
ready until the 22nd of this month.| for the Department in that House and 
That certainly was anything but. satis-| outside of it to attend to their grievances 


factory ; and then the House was told, | 
“Oh, the Highlands are so far off it 
ie 


takes time to get the information ! 
word on another matter. He had sub- 


mitted to the Chancellor of the Exchequer | 


and the Post Office a scheme prepared 
by Mr. W. H. Lupton, a retired officer of 
the Secretary’s Department of the Gene- 
ral Post Office, by which “ Savings Bank 
Postal Orders ” for amounts of 10s., 15s., 
£1, or £2 might be issued to depositors 


at a charge of 1}d. each order. Although | 


this would be a _ source of revenue, 
he assumed that they did not care 
to be troubled with any new scheme. 
It was absurd to say that this would affect 
the bankers’ interests. It 


interests could not be affected. This was 
a matter of importance to the fishermen, 
crofters and the rural population in every 
part of the Kingdom, who are depositors 
in the Post Office Savings Bank, and who 
may require part of their money on an 
emergency at a minimum of cost. 


it his consideration. With a view of 
getting definite information on the sub- 


ject, he begged to move to reduce the | 


Postmaster General’s salary by £100. 
Mr. LOWLES (Shoreditch, Hagger- 


ston) protested most strongly against | 


the suggestion that a large and important 


A | 


was only | 
asked in respect of small sums, and as | 
the orders are not transferable bankers’ | 


He | 


hoped the Financial Secretary would give | 


when presented in a temperate and 
| legitimate manner. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kilkenny) 
desired to associate himself and those 
with whom he acted with the reasonable 
and just demands made by the Post Office 
employés, as set out in the admirable 
| speech of the hon. Member for Islington. 

He was one of those who held that the 
PostOffice should not be worked for profit, 
_but should be worked so as to secure the 
highest state of efficiency for the public 
convenience. He was sorry to hear a 
hint from the Secretary to the Treasury 
| that he thought the Post Office employés 
should be deprived of the franchise, 
because they used it as he thought in the 
most legitimate way for their own pro- 
tection. He thought they ought to be 
free to use their votes and influence upon 
| their candidates or Members as all other 
workers did in order to try and improve 
| their position. He made bold to say 
| that no Government would dare to put 
before the country any such proposition 
as to deprive the men of the franchise. 
He desired to ask the right hon. Gentle- 
'men for information as to the question of 
|overtime. The telegraphists were under 
the impression, rightly or wrongly, that 
| they were free,according to the rules of the 
service, to refuse to work overtime if they 
thought they were not receiving proper 
/remuneration for that overtime. They 





body of public servants like the post | founded their statement upon the answer 
office employés should be deprived of the | given by the late Mr. Raikes on this 
right of access to Members of Parliament! subject, in the course of which he said 
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that “except as regards Sunday duties, 
the performance of overtime is quite 
voluntary.” With regard to the find- 
ings of the Tweedmouth Committee, the 
Secretary to the Treasury had admitted | place and the rest of Ireland. The 
the justice of the men’s claims, but he|hon. Member for Leicester had pleaded 
had promised redress on some points and | the cause of a body of public servants 
had agreed to hear what they had to say|—the women postmen. The hon, 
on some other points. He thought it}Member asked that certain articles 
would have been better to meet thedemand | of clothing should be supplied to them. 
for another inqniry into the whole case. | They would see what could be done. 
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yet been able to arrange with the Rail- 
‘Company that the trains should start 
from Dundalk earlier so as to establish 
better - communication between that 








The Post Office employés complained | The hon. Member 
that the Report of the Tweedmouth 
Committee was in many particulars at 
variance with the evidence given, and 
they therefore asked, very reasonably, 
that another inquiry should be held. In 
the meantime they were trying through 
their organisation to obtain some redress 
for their grievances, as they had a perfect 
right to do. They had decided as a body 
to decline to work overtime unless they 
were properly remunerated for it. He 
had been informed that two prominent 
members of the Telegraphists’ Associa- 
tion, the chairman and secretary, were to 
appear to-morrow before an official at the 
Central Telegraph Office, when they were 
to be asked to apologise for having issued 
a ballot paper with regard to the question 
of overtime work, and_ unless 
apologised these men were to besuspended. 
Tf the Government allowed such a course 
to be taken the result, he was told, 
would be that the whole staff of tele- 


graphists would walk out of the office. | 


He had received a_ telegram from 
Liverpool stating that employ¢s there 
were to'be treated in the same way. He 
trusted that the Secretary to the Treasury | 
would not permit this summary procedure, 
In conclusion he asked why letters from 
England were delivered so late at a 
junction in the Meath line, only 17 miles | 
from Dublin? ‘Trains conveying the | 
mails passed this junction, and carried | 
letters to places further on the line, but 
for some reason or other there was no 
delivery at the junction. He had called | 
attention to this matter before, but had | 
never got a satisfactory reply. | 
*Mr. HANBURY, who rose to reply | 


to the points that had been raised since | munication. 


the dinner hour, said he would make | 
inquiries as to the want of direct tele- | 
graphic communication between London 


and South Shields. 


With regard to the|¢ 


they | 


for Flint had asked 
that for the convenience of passengers 
certain mail trains should stop at Flint. 
That was really a question for the rail- 
way company. The Post Office did not 
object to the stopping of a train at 
Flint station, so long as delay to the 
mail service was not occasioned. Com- 
plaint had been made of the low salary 
paid to those at the bottom of the 
service. Undoubtedly the later policy 
had been to start young fellows at a 
lower salary in order to give them a 
higher salary later on, and he thought 
that on the whole that had been a satis- 
factory policy. The hon. Member for 
Ross and Cromarty had questioned him 
time after time with regard. to the postal 
facilities for the Islands and Highlands 
of Scotland, and he spoke at considerable 
length on the same subject this evening. 
He had frequently informed the hon. 


Gentleman that the particular information 


he required could not be furnished 
before the 22nd of this month on account 
of the remoteness of the districts con- 
cerned and the detailed nature of the 
information asked for. The hon. Member 
complained that the Department had not 
adopted a liberal policy towards the 
Islands and Highlands. If there was one 
district which had no reason to complain 
of the policy which the Treasury and Post 
Office had adopted with regard to it, it 
was that of the Islands and Highlands of 
Scotland. For some years special grants 
‘had been made for telegr aphic extension, 
and now the district was to get the 
advantage of the postal deliveries pro- 
mised in the Budget Speech. The hon. 
Member had spoken of the steamer com- 
In spite of the fact that 
‘there was no guarantee that the steamers 
could be ultimately employed for the 
| purpose of developing trade, they were 
going to appoint a strong Departmental 
Committee, consisting of “representatives 


late arrival of the mails at Bundoran, he | of the Scotch Office, the Treasury, and 


regretted that the Post Office had not 
Mr. Patrick O’Brien, 


‘the Post Office, to see how far it would 





of 
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be possible to extend to the islands the 
postal facilities which were being extended 
to other portions of the United’ Kingdom. 
It was not possible that the post offices 
could act as bankers. They had 
already got quite sufficient to do. 
Then an hon. Member, he thought it was 
the Member for Glasgow, raised a point 
as to the re-direction of letters, and said 
that the facilities should be extended, as 
to the ordinary changes of address, to 
those persons living at hotels and lodg- 
ing houses and changing their addresses. 
He thought that in the case of hotels in- 
superable difficulty would arise. He should 
look into the case of the boarding houses. 
He thought that as to the Tweedmouth 
Commission considerable concessions had 
been made. The only other question 
raised was the question of the hon. Mem- 


ber for Tipperary, and he referred to the | 


threat of the telegraphists at Kilkenny 
—the refusal to do overtime unless cer- 
tain concessions were made to them. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN said they 
were simply giving their opinion. 

*Mr. HANBURY said the inquiry was 
whether they were obliged to work 
overtime and the distinction was based 
upon a speech alleged to have been made 
by Mr. Raikes, who said that overtime 
work was voluntary. In afew days Mr. 
Raikes corrected that speech. The real 
rule with regard to working overtime 
was laid down in the Post Office circular 
issued that very day. In regard to over- 
time it was the duty of the officers to 
give such services. If they failed to 
discharge those services that would be 
the same as if they failed in the exercise 
of their ordinary duties. He hoped the 
officers referred to would not be so ill 
advised as to carry out their threats. As 
long as those threats existed it was not 
part of his duty to inquire into the 
grievances, 

Mr. EUGENE CREAN (Queen’s 
Co., Ossory) did not see what right the 
hon. Gentleman had to interfere with 
these officials exercising their undoubted 
rights. He was convinced that their 
demands were such that they should 
receive a hearing. They had not received 
that hearing from the Tweedmouth 
Commission. 

*Mr. C. T. GILES (Cambridge, Wis- 
bech) said there was one point to which 
he wished to call attention in connection 
with the promise of an extended delivery 
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of letters throughout the United King- 
dom. His constituency was very mate- 
rially affected by that promise. An 
extended delivery must, of course, in- 
volve the employment of a considerable 
number of new men, and a rearrange- 
ment of beats. The weight postmen in 
his district had to carry increased day 
by day, as did also the distance they had 
to traverse, and he would suggest that, 
in rearranging beats and in the employ- 
ment of new men, the Postmaster 
General should take into consideration 
the great probability that in consequence 
of the new postal regulations the maxi- 
mum weight would have to be carried aud 
the maximum distance to be traversed 
It might also give the Postmaster Gene- 
ral an opportunity to revise some of the 
recommendations of the Tweedmouth 
|Commission, which, in the opinion, he 
| believed, of both sides of the House, did 
/not err on the side of liberality towards 
'a hard-worked body of men. He also 
wished to point out that, in the sub- 
offices in the country, there was at times 
a considerable sum of money, but there 
was no place in which to keep it. The 
sub-postmaster had to find security for 
£200, and was responsible for the money 
in his possession ; and, having no place 
in which to keep it, the tendency was to 
get rid of the money at once, which 
sometimes gave rise to a difficulty in 
paying postal orders. He suggested 
that cheap safes should be provided, or 
the means of finding them, in these rural 
post offices. If so, it would be a great 
boon to the postmasters, and a great 
security to the public. 

Mr. DILLON thought the Post Office 
and every great Office of the State ought 
to be represented in that House. He 
remembered that some years ago a Bill 
was introduced into that House, and 
ardently supported by some hon. and 
right hon. Gentlemen who dreaded their 
being removed to another place, with 
the object of giving an option to an hon. 
Member who was called to the peerage 
of remaining in the House of Commons. 
He should not be in favour of absolutely 
precluding every man who happened 
to be a Peer from serving his 
country as a Minister, but he thought 
the time had come when no man who 
was still drawing a salary from the 
people for serving them, should be 
allowed to go to another place where he 








would be entirely removed from the 
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criticism of the people. [‘ Hear, hear!”]|the city of Waterford, who in 1895 
While he held that view strongly, he passed an examination as sorter and was 
thought it right to say that although | appointed to the London office. He was 
they had not got the Postmaster General | then declared to be medically fit, and 
in that House they had a very good |after twelve months work, from 11 
substitute. [‘ Hear, hear!”] They had | at night until 6 in the morning—Sunday 
no cause to complain of the right hon. | and Christmas Day included—he had to 
Gentleman’s administration, or of the |undergo a second medical examination, 
reception which he gave to their com-| when he was rejected and dismissed 
munications, or in respect of his attention | altogether from the service. The 
to the details of business, and he had|relations of the boy at Waterford 
always wondered how he could possibly | appealed to the local doctor who had 
discharge in that House in his own) examined the boy in the first instance. 
person the two most laborious of the | This gentleman again examined the boy 
Ministerial positions. With regard to | and certified that though he had suffered 
the claims of the Civil Servants which | from some slight disease he was entirely 
were under consideration, the Irish | recovered and was: fit for work. After 
Members who represented rural con-|some correspondence the Department 
stituencies could approach the subject | wrote to the boy’s father suggesting that 
with an impartial mind, because the! he would be taken on as a postman, 
Civil Service Vote in such constituencies| which would show that the boy was 
was a negligeable quantity. If the really medically sound. He was sure 
Civil Servants of the Crown by their the Secretary to the Treasury would see 
organisation pressed their demands | that justice was done in the case. 
beyond what was right, there would be} Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
a reaction against those demands among | N.) joined in the appeal which had been 
the working classes who constituted an | made on behalf of the secretaries of the 
overwhelming majority of the votersof the Post Office Servants’ Association. It 
country. But it could not be denied that would be better not to make scapegoats 
these Civil Servants had several strong of these two men. ‘The right hon. 
grievances. It was plain for instance that Gentleman had promised to inquire into 
they did not receive the remuneration the grievances of the different classes, 
that persons in private employment would and having shown that conciliatory 
receive for similar services. The Secre- spirit, he should not adopt specially 
tary to the Treasury had however taken | severe measures against the two secre- 
up a very fair attitude towards those /|taries. The right hon. Gentleman had 
men and had promised to consider their always shown great common sense and 
claims ; and he would strongly advise | courtesy, and he hoped that the right 
the men, at all events until they had | hon. Gentleman would be able to offer 
given the right hon. Gentleman the such advice to the Postmaster General as 
opportunity of fulfilling his promise, to| any reasonable man would approve of 
abandon all threats of refusing to dis-| under the circumstances. 
charge their duties. There were alsoone) Mr. JAMES GILHOOLY (Cork, 
or two matters specially connected with| W.) thought it would be very harsh 
Ireland to which he desired to draw| measures if these two men who acted 
attention. There was first the complaint as the secretaries of the associations 
of the Irish postmasters that when any were to be punished for simply joining 
well paid postmastership fell vacant inIre- with their fellows. He wished to call 
land it was given to surveyors’ clerks or the attention of the right hon. Gentle- 
to other officials of the Post Office, many | man to the want of postal facilities in 
of them being Englishmen ; and that his constituency, especially in connection 
while officals were promoted from with the fishing stations, of which 
England to Ireland, the reverse process there were several of importance. 
of promoting from Ireland to England The Earl of Bandon had written to the 
did not exist. Promotion among post- General Post Office in Dublin, complain- 
masters in Ireland was consequently at a| ing that letters which his agent had sent 
standstill, and there was great and off containing demands for rent had not 
growing dissatisfaction among that been delivered. £2,750,000 was accord- 
body. The other matter was the ing tothe Financial Relations Committee 
case of a young man named Wyse from! unjustly extracted from Ireland, and it 


Mr. Dillon. 
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be a small concession that 
the fishing centres he had spoken of 
should have better postal facilities and 
arrangements. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) urged 
the need of better postal communication 
between Macroom and Cork, and better 
postal facilities at East Muskerry and 
Coachford. Mr. Raikes a good many 
years ago promised to take the matter 
up, but nothing had been done. 
With the improved transit he could not 
see why the Post Office should not take 
advantage of it for the betterment of the 
service. In connection with the develop- 
ment of tourist traftic in Ireland, there 
were great numbers of tourists who 
travelled during the summer months | 
along the route from Macroom and Glen- 
gariff, and they complained that there 
was no such thing as a telegraph office 
there. The local inhabitants had again 
and again urged that a telegraph office 
might be opened, and he was. satisfied 
that the erection of a telegraph office at | 
Inchageela, would be of great advantage 


would only 
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ture of the mail trains from Euston on 
the one side and from Westland Row on 
the other would not equally well suit 
the mail service, while promoting the 
interest of the tourist traffic. It was a 
discouragement to Irish tourist traffic to 
find that the mail trains, by which most 
tourists would prefer to travel, were 
started from Dublin and from London at 
unseasonable and unreasonable hours. 
Withreference to postal mattersin general, 
it was announced to them some time ago, 


}on the part of the Post Office, that a more 


liberal system of treatment would be 
adopted in regard to small places through- 
out Great Britain and Ireland, and 
greater postal facilities given. As far as 
he could see, very little had as yet been 
done in that direction, but he hoped 
that these promises would be carried 
out. In Western Donegal and many 


/other places in Ireland great inconve- 


nience had hitherto resulted from the 
long distance that people had to travel 
to the existing sub-post offices, in order 


| to post their letters. 


TREA- 





to the locality as well as to the tourists | e = ae 
riot : 7 Tue FIRST LORD or tHe 


visiting the district. As regarded the| 77 
4 PT te |SURY observed that the hon. Gentle- 
case of the rural postmen, he said that | 
apes ; = ‘ ge iman who had last spoken could rest 
they were even worse paid than in Eng- i a : 
: : oe assured that every promise which had 
land. He could not help being struck | lecies anid eck Neat alk tis: Mean 
: | be ade on beh: , yar 
by the fact that while the recommenda- ; = I 


on y| would be scrupulously fulfilled by the 
tion was that rural postmen in England | Tre Mea. Soar ”) y The 


sbi ss ; : | Government. 
should. receive 16s. a week, those in Ire- | ,- . : 
: é : Vote had been discussed in an extremely 
land were only to get 15s. This appeared}, —: é 3 
eed | businesslike way all the evening, and he 
to be hardly fair, and he hoped that; cee 
; eae e i | would appeal to the Committee to allow 
when this matter was considered, atten- | . : 
: . it to be taken now together with the 
tion would be paid to the scale of wages | on " 5 
: a : Pee : other two Post Office votes, the ground 
of Irish postmen, whose duties were | ~ : : 
; : See Inclist |of which was practically covered by the 
quite as arduous as those of the English | : 
: i ely ©. | first. If that could be done he would at 
postmen. Again, the system of paying | ‘ 
: 2 ‘once move the adjournment of the 
boot money by instalments had long been . 
° ; aan House, and complete their labours for 
complained of as an injustice. ‘the night. [“ Hear, hear ! ”] 
Mr. T. D. SULLIVAN (Donegal, | ght. [“ Hear, hear! 
W.), said that as a matter of principle) *Mr. WEIR complained that in the 
he sympathised with the observations as| Highlands many districts were deprived 
to the absence of the Postmaster General | of postal facilities because of the con- 
from the House of Commons, but as a| dition imposed by the Post Office or the 
matter of fact, he did not think that the| Treasury, and which required a substan- 
Department suffered. The Post Office was | tial guarantee before any Postal Telegraph 
ably represented in the House of Com-| or Money Order Office could be opened. 
mons by the Secretary to the Treasury, | The right hon. Gentleman had said that 
who gave careful attention to all repre-|for the return of a letter authorising a 
sentations. As to the so-called postal | withdrawal of money from the Post Office 
reforms, he said that, so far as the City | Savings Bank two days were required, 
of Dublin was concerned, they had been | but only that morning he had received a 
an absolute and unmitigated failure. No| letter from the island of Lewis which had 
one had derived any advantage from | taken five days to reach London. Yet 
them. He asked the right hon. Gentle-| the Secretary to the Treasury, speaking 
man to consider whether a later depar-! without knowledge of the geography or 
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postal service of the Highlands, said in 
two days a depositor could get a letter 
enabling him to withdraw money from 
the Post Office Savings Bank. Nothing 
of the kind, a week was more likely to 
be the time in correspondence before 
the money could be obtained. He 
sympathised with the claim of Post 
Office employés and would allow them 
every reasonable right to combine and 
do the best they could for themselves. 
He had received circulars from Post 
Office employés in London and elsewhere, 
and as to their containing anything in 
the nature of a threat of political 
pressure, such did not affect him in the 
least, and he could not conceive that any 
Member would be alarmed by them. 
It was the duty of every Member to pay 
attention to every statement of grievance 
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and to endeavour to obtain redress no 
matter from which side of politics the | 
complaint arose. | 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER) 
(Staffordshire, Lichfield) wanted to get | 
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right hon. Gentleman that he gave up 
the case when he said that this day 
instructions had been given to the men 
to make clear their position in regard to 
the overtime question. The document 
had only that day been issued, and as it 
was agreed that under Mr. Raikes’ 
administration a declaration was made 
one day, and the next day it was made 
in different terms, there was reasonable 
ground for difference of opinion. If the 
men acted on the first version was it rea- 
sonable to punish two men who had been 
suspected, not proved guilty, of issuing 
circulars or ballot papers asking men to 
declare in their own privacy whether they 
were willing to strike against overtime ! 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would give satisfactory assurances in the 
case of these two men. He (the hon. 


Supply. 


| Member) was as anxious as the right hon. 


Gentleman could be to avert a strike, 
which would not only inconvenience the 
public but exasperate the feeling between 
the employés and the Department. No 


some answer in reference to the two| doubt the gentleman who had suspended 
men who had been summoned to appear | these men was a very excellent official, 
before the Post Office authorities. Their | and was doing under his superiors what 
case was a hard one, and the Post Office | he had a right to do, but he hoped he 





authorities should reconsider it. The 
Debate had been prolonged, in the 
hope that some concession might be | 
made to the overworked and underpaid | 
postmen throughout the country, but 
there had been nothing but permission 
to put their grievances before the right 
hon. Gentleman and the Postmaster | 
General. If an answer was not forth- | 
coming he hoped a Division would be 
taken. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN thought | 
he was entitled to apply again to! 
the right hon. Gentleman to supply | 
what was perhaps an accidental omission 
from the answer given. What, he 
asked, would be done in regard to the 
two men who had been warned that they | 
would that day be suspended if they | 
would not apologise for something it had 
not been proved they had been guilty 
of? They were members of a large 
organisation extending over the United 
Kingdom and Ireland. Human nature 
was just the same among Post Office 
employés as outside, and if these men 
were unfairly treated and turned from 
their employment, there would be an 
answer from all the telegraphists in the 
Kingdom associating with and support- 
ing them. He would also remind the 


Mr. Weir. 





| 





would not be allowed to proceed further 
in the case until the Postmaster General 
had time to consider the whole question. 
[| Hear, hear!”] He hoped also that 
the right hon. Gentleman would be able 
to give assurances on the question of the 
English mail. 

*Mr. HANBURY: The hon. Member 
will see that it is quite irregular and im- 
possible for me to give any assurance to 
the House at the present moment as to 
what steps the Postmaster General may 
think it necessary to take with regard to 
these two men. It is a question of 
administration and discipline which he 
alone of course can decide. I will take 
care, however, to bring the statements of 
the hon. Member to his notice. As I 
understand one point raised by the hon. 


| Member, he says that the men have been 


somewhat misled by a speech of the late 
Postmaster General. There is no doubt 
that the late Postmaster General did 
make use of an expression which implied 
that working overtime was voluntary on 
the part of the men. But it is also a 
fact that Mr. Raikes afterwards found 
that he had made a mistake in saying 
that overtime was voluntary, and he 
corrected it by saying that as a matter 
of fact it was volunteered, but the Post 
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Office authorities had a perfect right to 
demand that the men should work over- 
time. But I will bring before the Post- 
master General the fact that the men to 
some extent have acted under a mis- 
apprehension of the meaning of what 
Mr. Raikes said. No doubt that is an 
important element in the case, and I am 
sure that the Postmaster General will 
give it every consideration. [‘ Hear, 
hear! ” 

Mr. CREAN asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was it a fact that he was going 
to deal with the officers of an organisation 
of the Telegraph employés as the officers 
of no other labour organisation would be 
dealt with by any firm or body of em- 
ployers in the country? He would 
remind the right hon. Gentleman that 
a Bill had been introduced in that 
House to constitute an Arbitration 
Court, so as to insure that disputes 
between employers and employed should 
be fairly settled. He believed that 
there was no body of organised workmen 
in the country who would tolerate the dis- 


missal of any of their officers for acting | 


as these men were desired by their fellow 
employés to act. 


were serving, and to victimise these two 
men for doing purely and simply their 
duty in an organisation which, had been 


recognised by the Department was an. 


outrage on the present state of organised 
labour in this country. [‘ Hear, hear!” 


He thought they would find that they 
had to encounter the political power not 


alone of the organised labour of their 


own Department, but the 
labour of the whole of the 
Kingdom. [ Hear, hear !” 

Dr. TANNER asked the right hon. 

Gentleman if he would answer the few 
points he had put before him earlier in 
the evening ? 

*Mr. HANBURY said he was afraid 
that would require an amount of local 
knowledge on his part which he confessed 
he did not possess. The hon. Member 
dealt with a large number of small places 


organised 
United 


around Cork, but if he would communi- | 


cate with him and tell him again what 
those places were and what were the 
precise grievances of which he complained, 
he would be glad to inquire into them. 
Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Leitrim, 
N.) said that the right hon. Gentleman, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
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It was their duty as) 
the officers of an organisation to get the} 
opinions of the workmen whom they | 
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confessed he was ignorant of local affairs 
in Ireland. It was not right that there 
| should be in that House a Minister who 
did not understand local affairs in Ireland 
inconnection with the Post Office. It was 
‘absolutely ridiculous that they should 
/have, in another place, a Postmaster 
General, who was not responsible to 
that House, and who was not bound to 
‘come down there to answer questions 
'that should be addressed to him by 
_representatives from Ireland. The right 
ihon. Gentleman opposite was most 
|courteous and painstaking, but he was 
_ignorant—| Ministerial laughter |—on his 
/own confession, of the position of affairs 
in Ireland. Therefore they should not 
_be called upon to pay a salary to the 
| Postmaster General when he did not 
earn it. If he wanted a salary, let him 
come down there and earn it. [Jfinis- 
teria! laughter.) He did not know why 

Members opposite laughed. Was it at 
the idea of the Duke of Norfolk earning 
a salary that he did not earn? [Loud 
‘laughter.| In his opinion this was 
certainly not a laughable matter. 
\[ Ministerial cries of “Divide”!] He 
wished to draw attention to the question 
of the erection of a new post office at 
Sligo. [Cries of “Oh!”] Perhaps hon. 
| Members opposite did not know where 
Sligo was. 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: I must ask the hon. Member 
to address himself to the subject before 
| the Committee. 


Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: T shall 
proceed, if I can do so without inter- 
ruption. JI am in no_ hurry, Gentle- 
men, 

*THeE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: I must again ask the hon. 
Member to discuss the subject which is 
now before the Committee. [‘ Hear, 
hear !’"] 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH said that 
for five years the General Post Office had 
been sending inspectors and surveyors to 
Sligo for the purpose of selecting a site 
for a new post office. Serious expenses 
had been incurred in this way, and 
nothing had as yet been done. Last 
year he asked the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether the building would at 
last be begun, and the right hon. Gentle- 
man said, “ No, because the work is not 
‘included in the Estimates.” Why was 
it not included? He did not blame the 
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right hon. Gentleman, but he was Question put, ‘‘ That the Chairman do 
ignorant. [LZaughter.| report progress, and ask leave to sit 


*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The hon. Member is now 
indulging in irrelevant repetitions, and 
I must request him to resume his seat. 
[‘« Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: Certainly 
not, Sir. [Cries of “ Order !”| 

*Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: I have requested the hon. 
Member to resume his seat, and I hope 
he will pay attention to what [I have 
directed him to do. Do I understand 
that the hon. Member declines to resume 
his seat ? 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: Un- 
doubtedly Ido. [Cries of “Order! ”] 

*THE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: Then I ask the hon. Member 
to withdraw during the remainder of the 


Sitting. [Cheers.] 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: T shall 
not. 

*THoe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 


MEANS: I must ask the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to carry out my order. 

The Deputy Serseant (Mr. Gosset) 
went up to the hon. Member, touched 
him on the shoulder, and asked him to 
withdraw. 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH: T refuse 
to budge. 

THe Deputy Serseantr beckoned to 
two doorkeepers, who took hold of the 
hon. Member, and removed him. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to move “ That 
the Chairman report progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” [Nationalist cheers. ] 
Of course, I should be out of order in 
commenting upon what has happened, 
but I think that my hon. Friend was 
confining himself strictly to the Vote 


under discussion. [Loud cries of 
“ Order ! ”} 
*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 


MEANS: The hon. Member must not 
make any reflection upon my ruling. 
Mr. DILLON said that he would not 
do so. He would simply move to report 
progress, as it was perfectly evident that 
the Committee was not in a proper tem- 
per—[Cries of “ Order !”]—to continue 


the discussion by the way in which they 


had treated his hon. Friend. [Cries of 
“Order!”] The discussion had better 
be adjourned, as it could no longer be 
conducted in the way in which it was 
being conducted before this interruption. 


Mr. Patrick M‘Hugh. 


again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 17; 
Noes, 116.—(Division List, No. 304.) 

Question put, ‘ That Item A (Salaries) 
be reduced by £100, in respect of the 
salary of the Postmaster General.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 31; 
Noes, 106.—(Division List, No. 305.) 

Original question again 
Debate arising, 


proposed, 


Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY rose in his place and claimed 
to move, “That the Question be now 
put.” 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put.” 


| __ The Committee divided :—Ayes, 108 ; 

| Noes, 29.—(Division List, No. 306.) 

| Original Question put accordingly. 

| The Committee divided :—Ayes, 114; 
Noes, 19.—(Division List, No. 307.) 

| 





Resolution to be reported upon Mon- 
|day next; Committee to sit again upon 
Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


LAND 'TRANSFER (MONEY). 
Report thereupon deferred till 
day next. 


Mon- 


FOREIGN PRISON MADE GOODS BILL. 

Committed deferred till Tuesday next. 
METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
SILL. 


Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


POOR LAW BILL. 
Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Tuesday next. 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the 
Order of the House of the 15th day 
of this instant July, “Mr. Speaker 
adjourned the House without Question 
put. 


House Adjourned at One o’clock 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. | 
Monday, 19th July 1897. | 





LORD KENSINGTON. 
Petition of William, Lord Kensington, | 
in the Peerage of Ireland, claiming a/| 
right to vote at the elections of Repre- | 
sentative Peers for Ireland; Read, and | 
referred to the Lord Chancellor to con- | 
sider and report thereupon to the House. 


PARISH COUNCILS (SCOTLAND) 
(CASUAL VACANCIES) BILL. 
*Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE, in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
remarked that the Bill was a short one, 


and had passed the House of Commons | 


without opposition. It applied to Parish 
Councils in Scotland consisting of 
burehal and landward members, and 
the object of the Bill was to alter the law 
as regarded the filling up of casual 
vacancies as they occurred in Councils 
so constituted. When a casual vacancy 
occurred, the burghal and landward 
members both voted to fill it up. The 

Bill wou'd only permit the members of 
each section to vote in filling up a 
vacancy occurring in that section. The 
other day a vacancy occurred in a land- 
ward parish, but the burghal members 
outnumbering the others filled up the 
vacancy against the wishes of the land- 
ward members. It was to remedy a prac- 
tical inconvenience of this sort that the 
Bill had been introduced. 

*Tur SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Lord Batrour) said he did not rise to 
offer any opposition to the Bill. It was 
no doubt true that it passed through all 
its stages in another place without 
Amendment, but he understood it was 
passed through rapidly at a time when 
it was unexpected to be reached, or notice 
of opposition to it would have been given. 
As far as the Government were con- 
cerned, he could not consent to the first 
sub-section of the first clause of the Bill, 
and it would be his duty at a subsequent 
stage to move that that sub-section be 
struck out of the Bill. Inthe instance of 
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inconvenience alluded to, the burgher 
members no doubt stretched their 
powers. The Landward Committee had 
Cistinct functions and interests separate 
from those represented by the burgher 
members, and, while it was reasonable 
that the Landward Committee should be 
filled up by landward members only, it 
was not reasonable that a vacancy among 
the burgher members should be filled up 
only by the burgher representatives. For 
this reason the burgher representatives 
had no separate action apart from the 
Landward Committee as the Landward 
Committee had from the burgher repre- 
sentatives. As no practical inconveni- 
ence had occurred the other way, there 
was no cause for the change proposed in 
the first sub-section of the Bill. On the 
other hand, the Bill, if passed in the form 
in which it stood, would possibly cause 
grave inconvenience in 20 or 25 parishes 
in a way which, if the Amendment which 
he would be obliged to propose at a sub- 
sequent stege was resisted, he would 
explain more fully. 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH agreed that cx- 
ceptional powers should not be given to 
the burgher members. If it was impos- 
sible to give reciprocal powers to the 
landward and burgher members, it was 
not desirable that any change should be 
made in the law at all. He did not op- 
pose the Second Reading, but should the 
change proposed be brought forward in 
Committee he should oppose the future 
stages of the Bill. 


ead 2° (according to Order), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Thursday next. 


VERMINOUS PERSONS BILL. 


On the Motion to go into Committee 
on this Bill, 


*Lorp BALFOUR remarked that if the 
Bill was meant to apply to Scotland the 
machinery of the Bill as it stood was un- 
suited for the purpose. It was not for 
him to suggest that there were any per- 
sons in Scotland to whom the Bill would 
be applicable. But if the Bill was meant 
to apply to Scotland it would herve to be 
amended. He would be willing to suggest 
to the noble Lord the form of the Amend- 
ments. 


Ss 
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Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) asked whether the noble Earl 
(Lord Stamford) in charge of the Bill 
had taken any steps to identify the fund 
out of which the expenses of working 
the Act were to come? He had himself 
received a great many representations 
from various parts of the country com- 
plaining that there was no such identi- 
fication, and fearing that the expense 
under the Act would fall upon them. 
There was a clause about the local 
authority, but that did not solve the 
question. 

Tue Kart or STAMFORD replied that 
he had made inquiries of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, and no difficulty was 
apprehended there. In the case of rural 
authorities the cost would be met out of 
the general purposes rate, and in the 
case of other authorities it would come 
out of the general fund. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said the 
Local Government Board appeared to be 
satisfied, but it seemed to him that there 
should be a provision to charge the cost 
of administering the Act on the common 
fund. 


Considered in Commiteee (according to 
Order) ; reported without Amendment ; 
and re-committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee. 


—___. 


COPYRIGHT (AMENDMENT) BILL [H.1.]. 
On the Motion to go into Committee 
on this Bill, 


*Lorp MONKSWELL asked to be 
allowed to say a few words as to the pro- 
ceedings of the Select Committee to 
which the Bill was referred. The 
Benches opposite were represented by 
Lord Knutsford, Lord Pirbri¢ht, Lord 
Hatherton, and Lord Tennyson; while 
Lord Hobhouse, Lord Farrer, Lord 
Thring, and Lord Welby represented that 
side. The Committee sat several days, 
examined several witnesses and went into 
the subject carefully. The first point 
which they devoted a great deal of atten- 
tion to was that of translation. It was 
absolutely necessary to amend the law 
with regard to translation. It was now 
in a sad state of confusion. Translations 
into foreign tongues were dealt with 
under the Berne Convention and under 
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the International Copyright Act. But 
as to translations into Hindustani, Welsh, 
Gaelic, and other tongues current within 
the British dominions the law was in a 
doubtful state indeed. With regard to 
this, he could not do better than quote 
from the evidence of Mr. Daldy, one of 
the Commissioners of 1878, and who was 
now, and had been for many years, 
honorary secretary of the Copyright 
Association,— 


“Lord Thring—In answer to the chairman 
you said, as I understand, that there was a 
difficulty about the law of translation in Eng- 
land as compared with a book translated in 
France?—The difficulty arises from the con- 
fusion of the law. The Chairman.—A doubt 
as to the law?—Yes. Lord Thring.—Would 
you explain that a little?7—With pleasure. 
Under the Act of 1842 there is no protection 
whatever for translations in England. Under 
the Berne Convention we are to have protec- 
tion for translations of English works if they 
are published in other countries, but we have 
nothing giving protection for translations pub- 
lished within the British dominions, and such 
a case has occurred.” 


Lord Thring then asked, “ Will you put 
a concrete case?” The answer was :— 


“A concrete case occurred some years ago 
in India. Your Lordships probably are ac- 
quainted with the name of ‘Todhunter’s 
Arithmetic.’ That was translated into an 
Indian language, and published there and went 
through some 20 editions. The publishers, on 
behalf of the proprietors, tried to stop it, but 
they found by the decision of the Judge. 
which was a righteous decision according to 
the law, that they could not stop it. They 
could have stopped it if it had been published 
in Italy or France or Germany, but not when 
it was published within our own dominions.” 


It was perfectly certain, therefore, that 
the matter of translation ought to be 
dealt with as soon as possible, and the 
promoters of the Bill proposed to deal 
with it by giving, as was proposed in the 
original Bill, the absolute right during 
the whole period of the copyright to pre- 
vent unauthorised translations. An en- 
deavour had been made to lighten the 
Bill so that it might be got through their 
Lordships’ House this Session, and it 
dealt only with those subjects which were 
most pressing and least contentious. All 
reference to newspaper copyright had 
been struck out. With regard to 


magazine copyright, it was proposed to 
make it retrospective, but as there was 
a difference of opinion as to that, the 
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clause in the Bill making the copyright | Lords might have an opportunity of con- 


retrospective had been omitted. 
regard to lectures the Bill had also been 
considerably iightened. The great point 
on which the Committee wished to insist 
was that copyright should be given not 


only in lectures when published in a book, | 


but when delivered, and that they had 


tried to effect by the Bill. It was further | 


suggested in the original Bill that the 


With | 


law should be altered so as to give copy- | 


right, which did not now exist, to lectures 
delivered in endowed buildings. The 
Select Committee were on the whole 
favourable to that proposition, but at the 
same time they recognised that any 
alteration of the law to effect that must 


seriously affect very considerable inte- | 


rests, and they thought it was not desir- 
able, without taking a great deal of 


evidence and going into the matter very | 


thoroughly, to recommend such an altera- 
tion in the law, consequently they had 
inserted in the amended Bill a proviso 
setting up again the provision that now 
existed, not allowing copyright to lectures 
in endowed buildings. For the present 


it had been decided not to propose any | 


change in the law with regard 


to the} 


dificult and thorny question of registra- | 


tion. 
which he thought would commend itself 
to their Lordships. The principal Act of 
1842 now applied to all British posses- 
sions unless by Order in Council they 
should be exempted either from the whole 
Act or part of it. It was proposed in the 
amended Bill to give the British posses- 
sions much greater freedom of action by 
declaring that the Act, if it passed, should 
not run in any of the British possessions 
unless they themselves asked either for 
the whole or part of it. The net result, 
therefore, of the labours of the Select 
Committee had been to greatly lighten 
the Bill and to clear it of almost every 
subject of controversy, whilst at the same 
time it introduced a great many altcra- 
tions of the law which were of consider- 
able value. He might perhaps be allowed 
to say that the best thanks of the Com- 
mittee were due to Lord Thring for the 
great care and attention he had bestowed 


on the drafting of this Measure. 


[(“Hear!”] He found that twe or three 
Amendments would have to be made, | 
which, however, did not touch the sub- 
stance of the Bill. 


Another alteration had been made | 


In order that noble | the case began. 





sidering the Amendments he had put 
down, he proposed to take the Report 
stage to-morrow, and the Amendments on 
Thursday or Friday, when he hoped the 
House would give a Third Reading to 
the Bill. [“ Hear, hear!”] He begged 
to move that the House now resolve itself 
into Committee on the Bill. 


Considered in Committee (according 
ml * 
to Order). The Amendments proposed 
by the Sclect Committee made ; Standing 
Committee negatived; the Report of 
Amendments to be received To-morrow. 


House Adjourned at Five Minutes before 


Five o’Clock, till To-morrow, a 
Quarter past Ten o’Clock. 
HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 19th July 1897. 


QUESTIONS. 


LANCASTER BOROUGH POLICE COURT. 

Me. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 
Green, 8.W.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department 
whether his attention has been called to 
the fact that on the 5th instant, in the 
Lancaster Borough Police Court, the 
Chief Constable persisted in acting as an 
advocate for the prosecution, after objec- 
tion taken, on a charge of assault, in 
which he was not the informant; and 
whether, having regard to the numerous 
cases in which police officers act in this 
manner, contrary to law, he will issue a 
circular upon the subject? 


*Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Marruew Wuite Riptey, Lancashire, 


Blackpool) : The hon. Member does not 
describe with perfect accuracy the course 
followed by the Chief Constable in this 
case. The objection taken by the de- 
fendants’ solicitor was, to use his own 
words, purely a matter of etiquette, and 
he withdrew it before the proceedings in 
Tt appears to have been 
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due toan oversight only that the informa- 
tion was laid by someone other than the 
police, who had really taken up the case, 
and I am quite satisfied, after making 
inquiry and reading the published reports 
of the proceedings, with the Chief 
Constable’s action. Iam not aware that | 
there are numerous cases in which police | 
officers act as advocates contrary to the | 
law, and I see no reason for issuing a} 


circular. | 
| 


CHRIST’S HOSPITAL, HORSHAM. | 

nel . a | 

Mr. C. T. GILES (Cambridge, W is- | 
bech): I beg to ask the hon. Member | 


for Thirsk, as a Charity Commissioner, | 
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increased since the purchase of the 
Horsham site in 1892. The total 
number of scholars is now about 200 less 
than in 1892. Sales of stock to the 
amount of about £12,070 were made for 
meeting current expenses of the first 
two years (1891 and 1892) in which the 
scheme was in operation. Since 1892 
no stock has been sold for that purpose, 
The Commissioners understand that 
printed lists of the Governors and 
Council of Almoners may be purchased 
at the counting-house of the hospital in 
Newgate Street. The Commissioners 
have no reason to believe that the 
practice of the hospital in respect to the 
publication of names and _ proceedings 


whether the bills of quantities for the | differs from that of most other charities, 
school buildings of Christ’s Hospital on} and they have no power to make the 
the new site at Horsham have been | suggested provisions. 


completed; and, if so, whether they | 


exceed the estimate; whether the ex-| Horsham) 


Mr. J. H. JOHNSTONE (Sussex, 
asked whether the Com- 


penditure of £20,000 sanctioned by the! missioners had any reason to suppose 


Commissioners for the work of draining 
roads, levelling, and planting, is now 
expected to be insufficient owing to the 
soil being so deep and strong a clay ; 
whether, since the acquisition of the 
Horsham site, the number of scholars 
has considerably decreased ; and, if so, 
to what extent ; and the Governing Body 
has been obliged to sell stock to meet the 
current expenses of the school, and, if 
so, to what amount; and _ whether, 
having regard to the great interest taken 
by the public in this National institu- 
tion, he will take steps to provide that 
the names of the members constituting 
the Governing Body and Committees, 


‘that the decrease in the number of 
scholars at Christ’s Hospital was due to 
the fact that the bills of quantities were in 
'excess of the estimates or that the 
expenses of laying out the grounds were 
|more that the £20,000 allowed; and 
whether it was not the fact that Collier’s 
|School at Horsham, which stood on 
‘similar soil, had at the present time 99 
jout of the 100 scholars which it was 
| built to accommodate four years ago. 

| Mr. GRANT LAWSON said that he 
|had no personal knowledge of Collier's 
School, but he had no reason to doubt 
that the facts stated by the hon. Member 
| were correct, and that as the bills of 





and their proceedings, be no longer kept | quantities had not yet been sent in nor 

secret but be published from time to’ the cost of laying out the grounds finally 

time ? ascertained, he could hardly suppose that 
Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, | the decrease in the number of scholars at 

N.R., Thirsk): The bills of quantities Christ’s Hospital was due to either of 

for the school buildings on the new site those considerations, 

at Horsham have not, so far as the Com- | 

missioners know, yet been completed. | 

The Commissioners are not aware that | KENT SUMMER ASSIZES. 

the expenditure of £20,000 for draining) Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Can- 

roads, levelling, and planting, is now|terbury): I beg to ask the Secretary of 

expected to be insufficient. A reduction | State for the Home Department whether 

in the number of boys has been found | there is to be a summer assize for Kent; 

necessary during the period of transition | whether he is aware that the last assizes 

through which the hospital is passing,| began at Maidstone on 29th May, and 

and it is understood that the Council of | that the next arranged begins on 16th 

Almoners do not propose to fill the boys’| November, or a period of a few days 


school to its full extent before its over six lunar months; and whether he 
removal to Horsham. The number | will make inquiries so as to prevent the 
of girls have* been considerably wrongs already referred to through 


Sir Matthew White Ridley. ; 
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innocent persons being detained without 
trial for many months ? 

Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The assize which began on May 29th, but 
was held substantially in June, was the 
summer assize. I am aware that the 
next assize will not begin till November 
16th ; but I can only say that, though 
the interval is a long one, the assize 
arrangements were settled after the 
fullest consideration of all the difficulties 
and different interests involved. I do 
not know what inquiries the hon. Mem- 
ber wishes me to make, but it by no 
means follows, if there are cases of 
innocent persons being detained without 
trial for many months, that the assize 
arrangements are responsible for the 
detention. 


Illegal Trawling {19 Juty 


FACTORIES AND WORKSHOPS ACT 
(PARTICULARS SECTION). 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) : I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether he has refused to extend 
the Particulars Section (sub-sec. 6), 
sec. 40, of the Factories and Workshops 
Act, 1895, to the Felt Hatters and 
Trimmers Union; whether a large num- 
ber of employers already supply par- 
ticulars to all their workpeople in this 
industry ; and whether it would there- 
fore be well to generalise this agreement 
by the substitution of the Particulars 
Section for the voluntary arrangement? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 
Yes, it is true that I have not seen my 
way to extend the provisions of the Par- 
ticulars Section to the Felt Hat trade. 
I have inquired very fully into the 
question, but I find that, owing to the 
nature of the particulars required in this 
industry, no order which it is within my 
power to make could be effectively 
enforced. I am not prepared to make 
an order which could not be effectively 
enforced and yet might have the effect of 
disturbing the voluntary arrangement 
for supplying particulars which, as the 
right hon. Baronet suggests, now pre- 
vails in the greater part of the trade. 


TRALEE TOWN COMMISSIONERS. 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury if he is aware that the Town 
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Commissioners of Tralee have obtained 
the consent of the Local Government 
Board to borrow some £16,000 for the 
purpose of paying off their debt to the 
Board of Works incurred by drainage, 
waterworks, etc.; that the Board of 
Works refuse to accept the repayment of 
this £16,000 under Treasury regulations, 
except at a premium of 13 to 14 per 
cent. ; and whether, in view of the circum- 
stances that the Tralee Town Com- 
missioners only received £100 sterling 
for every £100 of stock advanced by the 
Treasury to the Board of Works, the 
Treasury regulations will be relaxed in 
their favour, so as to enable them to re- 
pay no more than the sum of money 
they received 1 

Toe SECRETARY 10 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The facts are as stated in the Question, 
except that the amount of the loans out- 
standing is £13,451, not £16,000. One 
of the conditions on which they were ad- 
vanced was that their repayment should 
be spread over a given number of years 
varying from 30 to 50, and neither of the 
contracting parties has any power or 
right to break this condition without the 
consent of the other. As I have fre- 
quently explained in answer to similar 
questions, so long as the market price of 
Local Loans Stock is considerably above 
par, as at present, the solvency of the 
Local Loans Fund might be seriously 
affected by premature repayments of local 
loans at par only, and it is therefore only 
just to the taxpayer, on whom the loss 
would otherwise ultimately fall, not to 
allow such premature repayment except 
on condition that it is made not at par 
but at the current market price of the 
stock. 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING 
(SCOTTISH WATERS.) 
Mr. J.G.WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
Government has any intention of 
approaching the signatories to the North 
Sea Convention, with a view to an ex- 
tension of the limit for illegal trawling 
from three to thirteen miles ; and, if so, 
will he state when it is proposed to move 
in the matter ? 
*THoe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. G. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : 
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I think that this is the third time during 
the present Session that I have answered 
the same question from the hon. 
Member in the negative. 


Mr. WEIR: May I remind the right 
hon. Gentleman that this is the third 
time I have asked him whether the 
Foreign Office have taken any steps in 
the matter. To-day I ask the right hon. 
Gentleman whether the Foreign Office 
have any intention of taking any steps 
in the matter ; will the right hon. Gentle- 
man answer that part of my Question 
which has not been put before 4 

*Mr. CURZON: I apologise to the 
hon. Gentleman if I misunderstood his 
Question. Inow answer his second Ques- 
tion as I answered the first. 

Mr. WEIR: The right hon.Gentleman 
has no intention. Very well. I beg to 
ask the Lord Advocate if he will state 
whether the contract for the Scottish 
Fishery Board’s new cruiser, which was 
to be finished on the Ist inst., has yet 
been signed ; and, if not, will he state 
the cause of the delay ? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GraHAM Murray, Buteshire): No con- 
tract has yet been signed, as the first 
offers received were not satisfactory. 
The Fishery Board are anxious to get a 
vessel suitable for the work required, and 
negotiations for the purpose have been 
somewhat more protracted than was 
expected. 


Caprain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I 
beg to ask the Lord Advocate whether, 
in view of the great importance of the 
scientific investigations carried on by the 
Fishery Board to the fishing industry, 
he will urge upon the Government the 
necessity of carrying out the recommen- 
dation of the Parliamentary Committee 
on Sea Fisheries, 1893, to supply the 
Board immediately with an efficient sea- 
going vessel to replace the small and ill- 
equipped Garland, which has been for 
some years used for this work by the 
Be ward, and has also been reported upon 
by it as inadequate for the requirements 

ot the present time 4 


*Toe LORD ADVOCATE : As the 
hon. Member is no doubt aware, there is 
no money at the disposal of the Fishery 
Board to carry out the proposed change 
within this financial year. The question 
will receive consideration. 


Mr. Curzon, 
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ASSAULT BY A MAGISTRATE (HYDE), 


Sr JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) : I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
case of Mr. James Shenton, a Justice of 
the Peace for the County of Chester, and 
a member of the Hyde Town Council, who 
was fined the maximum penalty that 
could be imposed—namely, £3 and £2 
costs, by the Hyde Borough magistrates, 
on Wednesday the 7th of July, for an as- 
sault committed upon Mr. A. P. White- 
head, also a member of the Hyde Town 
Council, at a meeting of the General 
Purposes Committee of the Council on 
the 16th of June; and whether it is his 
intention to call the attention of the Lord 
Chancellor to the conduct of Mr. Shenton 
on this occasion? 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 
The Lord Chancellor has informed me 
that he is already making inquiry into 
this matter. 


LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL OF BOMBAY. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
— N.E.): I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for India what are the 
bodies to whom the privilege of election 
for the Governor’s selection to the Legis- 
lative Council of Bombay has been 
granted ; and, whether any, and what 
changes have been made since the seats 
were originally allocated ¢ 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 


INDIA — GrorceE HamitrTon, 
Middlesex, Ealing) : The eight bodies 


who enjoy the privilege of nominating 
members of the Bombay Legislative 
Council, subject to the Governor's 
approval, are at present as follows :—l. 
Bombay Corporation. 2. Bombay 
University. 3. Decean Sardars. 4. 
Sind Landholders. 5. Municipalities of 
the Northern Division. 6. Local Boards 
in the Southern Division. 7. Bombay 
Chamber of Commerce. 8. Local Boards 
in the Central Division. The only 
material change that has been made 
since the seats were first allocated is that 
the Local Boards in the Central Division 
of which Poona is the chief have been 
substituted, as a nominating body, for 
the Karachi Chamber of Commerce. 
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GRENADIER GUARDS. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.) : I beg | 
to ask the Under Secretary of State | 
for War how many non-commissioned | 
officers and men will have to be drafted | 
into the Ist Battalion Grenadier Guards | 
from the 2nd and 3rd Battalions to make | 
up the Gibraltar strength of 978, in view 
of the fact that no recruits with less than | 
three months’ service are to go to 
Gibraltar ; and, how many men there 
will then be in the Ist Battalion | 
Grenadier Guards with under one year’s 
service ? 

Toe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, | 
Surrey, Guildford) : It will not be possible | 
to answer this Question until some day | 
in September, when the battalion for | 
embarkation will be medically inspected. | 

Coroner LOCKWOOD (Essex, | 
Epping): I beg to ask the Under Secre- | 
tary of State for War what will be the | 


strength of the Second and Third Bat- | 
talions Grenadier Guards on the departure | 
of the First Battalion for Gibraltar ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: Too many con- 
tingencies, between the present time and 
the date for the first battalion to embark, 
are involved for me to hazard a reply to 
this Question. Much must depend on 
recruiting, which is at present excep- 
tionally brisk. 





BEHRING SEA FISHERIES. 


Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 
8.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs (1) how 
many British gnnboats have been 
ordered for patrol service in the Behring 
Seas during the past three years in 
connection with the obligations assumed 
by Her Majesty’s Government under the 
Arbitration of Paris in the matter of 
preserving the seal herds from extermin- 
ation, and what are the number and 
description of the British boats at 
present engaged in these seas on that 
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Report of the British Commission with- 
held untilafter the Reportofthe American 
Commission had been made public; (5) 
can he state on what grounds the request 
of the United States Government for a 
conference to consider the need for more 
adequate regulations for the prevention 
of the commercial extermination of fur 
seals in the Behring Seas was declined 
by Her Majesty’s Government ; and (6) 
when will the correspondence between 
the two Governments on this whole 
question be presented to the House. 

Mr CURZON: In answer to para- 
graph 1, two gunboats were employed in 
1895, three in 1896, and two are em- 
ployed during the present year, namely, 
the Pheasant, first-class gunboat, and 
the Wild Swan, sloop ; but the Admiralty 
have been asked whether a third vessel 
can be spared for the service. In reply 
to paragraph 2, the United States Gov- 
ernment have not employed gunboats on 
this service, but six revenue cutters were 
so employed in 1895, six in 1896, and 
five during the present year. With re- 
gard to paragraph 3, in 1894 an agree- 
ment was made for the sealing up of the 


|arms of British sealers entering Behring 


Sea, but it was decided in 1895 not to 
renew this agreement, as it had not been 
found in practice to protect British 
sealers from unnecessary interference. 
The Paris Award regulations contain no 
provisions forbidding the possession of 
arms. Arrangements were, however, 
made, by which vessels clearing direct 
from British Columbia were furnished 
with certificates that they had no fire- 
arms on board, and also for the deposit 
by vessels from the Asiatic side of their 
arms at some rendezvous before entering 
Behring Sea. The Report of Professor 
Thomson was not withheld, as is sug- 
gested in paragraph 4 of the Question, 
but some delay occurred in its com- 
pletion, owing partly to the professional 
duties of the author at Dundee, and 
partly to the necessity of his waiting 
for certain notes and_ information 





duty ; (2) whether he can state how) with which he had asked Mr. Macoun, 
many gunboats have been employed in|the agent of the Dominion Govern- 
performing a like service for the United| ment, to furnish him. In reply to 
States Government within the same! paragraph 5, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
period ; (3) what steps, if any, have been | ment felt it would be premature to enter 
taken by Her Majesty’s Government to | upon a conference for a revision of the 
keep firearms out of Canadian sealers in| regulations until accurate statistics, ex- 
closed waters since the date of the Paris | tending over a sufficient period, should 


Arbitration ; (4) for what reason was the jhave been obtained. The result of the 
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investigations conducted last year has 
been laid before Parliament. The 
investigations are being continued this 
season. The information available 
previous to 1896 was based on con- 
jectures admitted to be of doubtful 


value. Her Majesty’s Government are | 


convinced that there is no immediate 
danger as regards the extinction of the 
seal herd. The correspondence will be 
laid at an early date. 

Mr. DAVILT: Will the correspond- 
ence be produced before the close of the 
Session 4 

Mr. CURZON : I hesitate to give a 
promise, but I think it is unlikely. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
asked whether the regulations under the 
Paris Award were not concurred in by 
both Governments, as being satisfactory ; 
and whether there was not a provision 
for their reconsideration at the end of 
five years, which would be next year ? 

Mr. CURZON : I will not pledge my- 
self to the words of the phrase, “ con- 
curred in as being satisfactory,” but they 
were certainly concurred in by both 
Governments. As to the second Question, 
that is so. 


RICHMOND LUNATIC ASYLUM, DUBLIN. 

Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Leitrim, 
N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, whether 
he is aware that the Eastern disease, 
beri-beri, is at present prevalent in 
Richmond Lunatic Asylum, Dublin ; 
how long has this institution been 
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1894, and continued until October, after 
which no fresh cases occurred. There 
was no outbreak in 1895, but it re- 
appeared in August 1896, since when 
the institution has not been entirely 
free from it, although it almost died out 
in the colder months. Ten nurses in 
all have suffered from it, viz., seven in 
1896, and three during the present year. 
Medical experts are of opinion that the 
disease was fostered by overcrowding. 
It is the duty of the Board of Control 
to provide such accommodation as is 
necessary in the district asylums in Ire- 
land. In consequence of the rapid 
increase of lunacy in the Richmond 
district, it was decided in 1892 to build 
an additional asylum for 1,200 patients 
at Portrane, and that work is now in 
progress. In 1893 and 1894 temporary 
buildings were erected at Richmond 
Asylum for 238 patients, and since then 
accommodation has been provided for 
224 patients, and further buildings are 
‘now being erected, which, it is antici- 
| pated, will make the total accommodation 
| sufficient for the number at present in 
the asylum. The Board of Control are 
|anxious to aid and promote by every 
| means in their power any reforms neces- 
sary for the improvement of the Rich- 
| mond Asylum, and works are being 
carried out with the view of effecting 
| that object. 





TRAVANCORE (STATE APPOINTMENTS). 


| Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 


afflicted with this disease, and how many | bighshire,W.): Ibegtoask theSecretary of 
nurses have suffered from it: whether | State for India(1) whether a class known 
medical experts, including medical gen- | asthe Elavasare excluded from all appoint- 
tlemen of the highest eminence connected | ments in the State of Travancore on the 
with the institution, attribute the exist-! ground that they belong to a low caste, 
ence of the disease to overerowding: Is| although they form over 16 per cent. of 
he aware that the Board of Control of | the population of the State, and con- 
Lunatic Asylums is responsible for the tribute largely to its revenues ; (2) whether 
overcrowding : and will he take steps to lthey are denied admission to most of the 
secure that the Board of Control will|Government schools in the State, and 
not be permitted to stand in the way of! whether two graduates of the Madras 
necessary reforms in connection with| University (of this class) have recently 
this asyluin ? been compelled to take service under the 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror} Madras and Mysore Governments because 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, \they were denied positions in their own 


Leeds, Central) : Thirty-six patients and State ; and (3) whether any, and, if so, 


three nurses in the Richmond Asylum| what,stepshave been taken by the Madras 
are at present suffering from the disease | Government, through the Political Agent, 
known as beri-beri. The disease first|to remedy this state of things in 
appeared in the institution about May | Travancore ? 


Mr. Curzon, 
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Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Ihave 
no precise information as to the first 
Question. As to the second, I find from 
the latest report I have received that 
9,517 Elava boys and 1,368 Elava girls 
were under instruction in Travancore, 
representing eight per cent. of the total 
number of pupils. T have no informa, | 


Crete. 





|stranded in the locality ; 
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Ras Alula, on the East Coast of Africa, 
seized and demanded a ransom for one of 
the officers of the British steamship 
Glengarry which was temporarily 
(2) whether a 
treaty exists by which the Sultan at Ras 
Alula, in consideration of a monetary 
allowance, bound himself to protect and 


tion as to the two graduates referred to, | assist British shipwrecked mariners ; and 
and I must observe that in the internal | (3) whether the experience of the officer 
administration of educationand patronage |of the Glengarry is to be taken as a 
in the Native states of India the British | sample of the assistance and protection 








Government does not actively interfere. | 
I have no objection, however, to calling | 
the attention of the Madras Government 
to the Question asked by the hon. 
Member. 


TONGA COMMERCIAL REPORT. 
Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether he 
has observed at page 5 of the recently | 
published annual Report of Consul 
Leefe (No. 1954) on the trade of Tonga, 


the Sultan is prepared to render ? 
Mr. CURZON: We have no know- 


ledge of the incident referred to in the 


Question, except that contained in the 
statement by a passenger in the vessel, 
which has been forwarded to me by the 
hon. Member. I am therefore not in a 
position to say whether the action of 
the Sultan or other chief constituted a 
breach of the treaty mentioned in the 
second paragraph, 





that the British workman is described as | 
being misled by self-interested agitators 
who make their living out of him ; that | 
strikes are declared to be the offspring | 
of trade unions, and that the latter | 
organisations are said to produce 
tyranny which results in the honest hard- 
working man being placed on an equality 
with scamps and loafers; and, whether 
it is part of the recognised official duty 
of a British Consul to embody such 
private political speculations in such 
uncompromising language in his annual 
Report to the Foreign Office ? 

Mr. CURZON: I have not detected 
any private political speculations in the 
Report in question. On the contrary, 
the Vice-Consul who wrote it in pursu- 
ance of the duty imposed on him to point 
out any circumstances calculated to act 
prejudicially to British trade abroad, 
expressed what I have no doubt was an 
impartial and honest opinion, which he 
also supported by a local illustration. 
It is not proposed to discourage Consular 
officers from such an expression of their 
views. 


STRANDING OF SS. ‘‘ GLENGARRY.” 

Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs (1) whether it has been brought 
to his knowledge that the Somalis at 


CRETE. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
| Foreign Affairs, in reference to the pro- 
| posal ‘of the Porte to dispatch a Turkish 
| Army to Crete with a view to main- 
taining order, whether an official reply 
has yet been sent by the representatives 
of the Great Powers ; and in the event 
of the Porte proceeding to dispatch 
troops to the island, will the Powers take 
action to prevent the Turkish troops 
from being landed ? 


Mr. CURZON :In a telegram dated 
the 15th inst., Sir P. Currie stated that 
the Turkish Foreign Minister had 
informed him that the intention of send- 
ing troops to Crete had been abandoned. 


Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs for what purpose the 
marching of European troops through 
Crete has been carried out ; and whether, 
in view of the protests of the insurgent 
leaders, it is proposed to continue these 
operations ? 

Mr. CURZON: We have no informa- 
tion that the alleged marches through 
Crete have been carried out. The only 
march we have heard of was that of some 
Austrian and Italian troops from Canea 
to Platania, both of which places are on 
the sea coast. 
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Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs ,;whether the blockade of Crete 
is still in force; and, if so, for what 
purpose it is maintained ? 

Mr. CURZON : The blockade of Crete 
has not been formally raised, since it was 
considered desirable to prevent the 
possible importation of arms or volunteers 
to join the insurgents. But with this 
exception it has been so far relaxed as to 
be practically inoperative. 

Mr. DILLON :T beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs 
whether the European Admirals will 
allow Djevad Pasha to remain in Crete 
as Military Commander ? 

Mr. CURZON: Djevad Pasha has 
not yet started for Crete ; nor is it known 
for certain whether he will. His arrival 
at the present juncture might give rise 
to false impressions, and it is hoped 
therefore that it will not be persisted in. 
[ Laughter. | 


ORDNANCE FACTORIES. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War, whether his 
attention has been called to paragraph 6, 
page 234, of the Annual Account of the 
Ordnance Factories, in which it is stated 
under the heading semi-manufacture that 
a loss is involved in the excess of produc- 
tion of articles which accumulate in the 
semi-manufacture, and whether there is 
now a strict adherence to instructions 
that only the number of articles actually 
ordered on the extracts are to be put in 
hand; and, will he state who is re- 
sponsible for disregarding the orders 
issued to the Ordnance Factories ? 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powe .t- 
Wi.uiams, Birmingham, 8.): The cases 
referred to arose under a former ad- 
ministration of the Factories dating back 
from 15 to 30 years, and they are dealt 
with in the second Report of 1897 of the 
Public Accounts’ Committee, at page 76. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War if he will 
state who is responsible for the deficiency 
of 4,960 feet cube of ash plank of the value 
of £909. 6s. 1ld., referred to in the 
Annual Account of the Ordnance Fac 
tories, page 230, par. 10; whether any 
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explanation of this deficiency can be 
given ; and, whether any steps have been 
taken to prevent a recurrence of any such 
irregularity 4 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The 
apparent deficiency was explained to the 
Committee, on Public Accounts. The 
stacks of timber were very old, and from 
their construction did not admit of 
accurate stock taking. As stated to the 
Committee, steps have been taken to 
secure accurate stock taking in future. 

Mr. WETR: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War if he will 
state why the War Office failed to furnish 
a reply to the request of the Auditor 
General of Public Accounts, made on the 
10th March 1897, as to whether certain 
forgings of the book value of £1,920 
remaining in the Central Store, to which 
they had been transferred from the Gun 
Factory and Laboratory in April 1889, 
are still serviceable ; will he state when 
a reply will be forwarded ; and, whether 
these forgings are still serviceable for the 
purpose for which they were originally 
intended 1 

Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: The 
Question of the Auditor General was 
answered on the 5th April ; and on the 
5th May the case was explained to the 
Public Accounts Committee. The greater 
part of these forgings are still available for 
the purpose for which they were in- 
tended. Some have been already used. 


(County Asylums.) 


PAUPERS (COUNTY ASYLUMS). 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary of State for the Home Department 
if he will state under what circumstances 
a person in a county asylum, who 
is classified as a pauper under Sec. 3 of 
the Lunacy Act, 1891, is entitled to be 
classified as a private patient ? 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY ; 
As soon as the asylum authorities have 
reasonable grounds for believing either 
that the patient is entitled to property 
which will be available for his mainte- 
nance and sufficient to render him no 
longer even partly chargeable to a Union, 
county or borough, or that an under- 
taking has been given by a friend or 
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relative to provide a sum sufficient for 
the purpose, he would no longer be classed 
as a pauper. 


EXPLOSIVES ACT (IRELAND). 

Mr. MICHAEL AUSTIN (Limerick, 
W.) I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if his 
attention has been directed to the pro-| 
ceedings of the Magistrates at Newcastle | 
West Petty Sessions on 25th June last, | 
in reappointing the Clerk of Petty 
Sessions as Inspector of Explosives, | 
under the Explosives Act, for six months 
at a salary of £50, his remuneration | 
prior to resigning being £5 per year, | 
although the duties of an inspector are 
discharged by the constabulary gratui- 
tously ; whether the appointment of a 
Clerk of Petty Sessions as Inspector of | 
Explosives, under The Explosives Act, 
1875, is in accordance with the Order 
issued by the Lords Justices, bearing date 
29th July 1891; and will the pro- 
ceedings of the Magistrates be annulled, 
and instructions given to Major Rolles- 
ton, R.M., that they had no power to 
make such an appointment involving an 
expenditure out of the Poor Rates ! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My 
attention has been drawn to a report of 
the proceedings of the Magistrates on the 
occasion referred to, Mr. Dawson having, 
on the 25th June, resigned the position 
of local Inspector under the Explosives 
Act, it is not competent for him to 
accept re-election to that oflice with- 
out the approval of Government, as 
pointed out in the Order of 29th July, 
1891. It has been the policy of Govern- 
ment, since that date, to refuse to sanc- 
tion, in every case, the employment of a 
Petty Sessions Clerk to act as Inspector 
for the purposes of the Explosives Act, 
and no exception to the invariable rule 
will be made in the present instance. 
The Magistrates will accordingly be 
informed that Mr. Dawson will not be 
permitted to continue to act in the 
capacity referred to. Henceforth the 
duties of Inspectors under the Act in 
this district will be performed by the 
Constabulary gratuitously. 





ALDERSHOT REVIEW. 
Mason RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether at 
the Aldershot 
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strength of the 4-gun field batteries was 
48 men and 48 horses; whether in the 
Field Organisation 166 men and 131 
horses are the regulation strength ; 
whether these batteries are included in 
the Second Army Corps, and what num- 
ber of men and horses in each battery 
would be wanted to complete for foreign 
service ; and where would he propose to 
obtain them? 

Mr. BRODRICK : The average strength 
on parade of the three field batteries 
which, on the Ist inst., paraded with four 
guns each was, per battery, 52 men and 
48 horses. The average strength at 
Aldershot of the same batteries was, per 
battery, 136 men and 70 horses. ‘Their 
war strength would be 166 men and 131 
horses, and on mobilisation this strength 
would be completed from the Reserve. 
Two of these batteries which had just 
been placed on the six-gun establishment, 
turned out only four guns that day as 
they had not completed their strength. 


POST OFFICE SORTER 
(HENRY WYSE). 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, will he explain the 
circumstances under which Mr. Michael 
Voyse, of Waterford, after 12 months’ 
training in London, was dismissed on the 
ground that he failed to pass the medical 
examination ; and whether he can have 
the circumstances of the case inquired 
into with a view to reconsideration ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The person referred 
to appears to be Henry Wyse, not 
Michael Voyse. He competed in the 
examination for sorter, London, in Sep- 
tember 1894, and obtained his Civil Ser- 
vice certificate in November of the same 
year. After temporary employment in 
London as an acting sorter he was ap- 
pointed a sorter on probation in July 
1895. When, on the completion of the 
first period of his probation in the fol- 
lowing January he was, in the usual 
course, medically examined, it was found 
that he was suffering from phthisis, and 
was quite unfit for duty, and it was neces- 
sary to cancel his appointment. Appli- 
cations for re-employment were made on 
behalf of Wyse, and it was arranged to 
give him some nominal appointment in 
the Waterford office, in the hope that his 
health might sufficiently improve to allow 
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of his appointment there. With this 
view he was medically examined from 
time to time, and the Medical Officer at 
Waterford ultimately reported that he 
was physically disqualified for an estab- 
lished appointment, and it became neces- 
sary to discontinue his services at the 
Waterford office. The circumstances of 
the case do not appear to justify any 
hope that the decision already arrived at 
can be altered. 


BANKRUPTCY CASE (GALWAY). 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kilkenny) : 
I beg to ask the Attorney General for 
Ireland whether he is aware that, in the 
ease of John P. Fogarty, of Galway, ad- 
judged bankrupt on the 2nd of May 1893, 
the lease of his property, with all his 
cther effects, was handed over to Messrs. 
Casey and Clay, solicitors for the credi- 
tors, by the Bank of Ireland, on the 24th 
April 1893; also that, by an order of 
Court before Judge Boyd, on the 20th of 
February 1894, it was directed that the 
assignees should give the bankrupt (Mr. 
Fogarty) the lease of his premises, 13, 
Dominick Street, Galway; whether he 
can say why the order of court was 
disobeyed ; and has he any power to en- 
force compliance with the orders of the 
Court ; and, if so, will he take action in 
the matter? 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arxinson, London- 
derry, N.): The facts are not exactly as 
stated in the Question. On the 24th 
February 1894, an order was made by 
Judge Boyd that the assignees might be 
at liberty within the time prescribed to 
elect whether they would take interest 
in the premises under the lease, and in 
the event of their electing not to take 
such interest, that they should deliver 
up the lease to the bankrupt. The as- 
signees elected not to take the lessee’s 
interest, and the lease was duly deposited 
by Messrs. Casey and Clay with the offi- 
cial assignees with a view of being handed 
over to the bankrupt. It unfortunately 
got mislaid ; but I am informed will now 
be handed over on application. The 
bankrupt suffered no damage, as he has 
always been in possession of the pre- 
mises, his interest in which is stated 
to be of no value. I have no power to 


have enforced orders such as these. 
Mr. Hanbury. 
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SPRAYING POTATOES (IRELAND). 

Mr. THOMAS CURRAN (Sligo, S.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether his 
attention has been directed to the cor- 
respondence between the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board and the Guardians of the 
Boyle Union, in reference to the spray- 
ing of potatoes in the barony of 
Coolavin ; and whether, in view of the 
importance of encouraging the spraying 
of the potato crop, he will use his in- 
fluence with the Congested Districts 
Board to induce them to accede to the 
request of the Board of Guardians of 
Boyle? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The appli- 
cation of the Guardians was that the 
Congested Districts Board should supply 
potato spraying machines for the use 
of farmers in certain parts of the Union. 
The Board replied that the state of their 
funds prevented them from entertaining 
the application. It would, in any case, 
be rather late now to begin spraying 
operations. In 1896 the Board expended 
the sum of £1,371 in supplying, free of 
cost, spraying material to small farmers 
in congested districts who had. either in- 
dividually, or in partnership consisting of 
not more than six, purchased a spraying 
machine. This year the Board are apply- 
ing a sum of £1,000 for the same 
purpose. 


SHIPWRECKED CREW 
(SS. “ TRAVELLER”). 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies whether he will 
make inquiry into the alleged neglect 
and ill-treatment of the shipwrecked crew 
of the ship Z7’raveller by the authorities 
of Rodrigues? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror THe 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamperuatiy, Bir- 
mingham, W.): My attention has been 
drawn to newspaper reports on this sub- 
ject, and I will ask the Governor of 
Mauritius to make a full inquiry into the 
matter. 


CROOKHAVEN FISHERY PIER. 
Mr. JAMES GILHOOLY (Cork Co., 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether 
his attention has been directed to the 
condition of the Crookhaven fishery pier ; 
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is he aware that Mr. McCarthy, a local 
boat owner, has expended a sum of 
money on it in order to prevent it from 
tumbling down ; and whether, in view of 
the fact that Crookhaven is an important 
fishing station, he will recommend that 
the pier be put into an efficient state of 
repair, and also that Mr. McCarthy be 
recouped the amount of his outlay on 
it? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: My atten- 
tion has been drawn to the statements 
and claim made by Mr. McCarthy, and I 
am making inquiry into the matter. 


MURDER OF ARMENIAN RELIEF 
AGENT. 

Mr. F. S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, 
Eye): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether, in 
view of the statements that the mur- 
derers of Yussaf Yunan are men of straw, 
instructions will be sent to Her Majesty’s 
Ambassador at Constantinople to press 
for the recovery of the stolen £500 direct 
from the Porte, instead of acquiescing 
in the Turkish proposal to recover the 
sum in question by the sale of the mur- 
derer’s goods ; whether he will use every 
effort to secure that an adequate pen- 
sion or compassionate allowance shall be 
paid to the dependants of Yussuf Yunan ; 
and whether the sentences passed on the 
murderers have yet been carried out? 

Mr. CURZON: I have no information 
to add to that which I gave to the hon. 
Member in an answer on the 15th, in 
which I said that orders had been sent 
by the Porte for the recovery of the 
money. If these measures prove ineffec- 
tive it may become necessary to demand 
restitution direct from the Porte. I do 
not know if there are any special grounds 
in this case why a pension or allowance 
should be demanded for the dependents 
of the murdered man. Such a demand 
would appear to be of an unusual, 
character. 


TURKISH TROOPS IN THESSALY. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs (1) whether the Govern- 
ment have any information as to the re- 
ported barbarous conduct of the Turkish 
troops in Thessaly; (2) whether three 
Greek notables of Larissa have been sent 
as prisoners by order of the Porte to a 
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fortress in the Dardanelles because they 
refused to sign a petition in favour of 
the retention of Thessaly as a Turkish 
province ; whether he has any confirma- 
tion of the report as to the discovery of 
the headless bodies of Greek peasants, 
murdered near Larissa as they were 
gathering their harvest ; and (3) whether 
these and other alleged breaches of the 
armistice have been brought to the notice 
of the Turkish Government and the Am- 
bassadors at Constantinople? 

Mr. CURZON: Mr. Eliot, of Her 
Majesty’s Embassy at Constantinople, 
who has lately visited the scene of war in 
Thessaly, reported to Her Majesty’s Am- 
bassador that the general conclusion at 
which he had arrived with regard to the 
districts of Larissa and Volo was that 
in all places where the natives remained 
the Turks had carefully preserved their 
lives and property, and were doing their 
best by equitable administration to en- 
courage the return of fugitives. But 
where the population had taken flight, as 
they had done in most places, pillage, 
probably the work of irregulars, had oc- 
curred very soon after their departure, 
and only the walls of houses were left 
standing. Her Majesty’s Government 
have no confirmation of the incidents 
mentioned in paragraphs two and three 
of the Question. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advecate whether, under the Edu- 
cation (Scotland) Bill, it will be in the 
power of the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment to pay the aid grant to Epis- 
copalian, Roman Catholic, and other 
denominational associations for distribu- 
tion among the schools belonging to 
their particular denomination ? 

*Tun LORD ADVOCATE: Under the 
second clause of the Bill, the conditions 
according to which the grant to Volun- 
tary Schools will be distributed must 
be set forth in the Scotch Education 
Code, which is annually submitted to 
Parliament for approval. 

Mr. BUCHANAN: I beg to ask the 
Lord Advocate what is the amount 
separately for the last two years by which 
the grant has been reduced for Board 
Schools and Voluntary Schools in Scot- 
land respectively under Section (32) (a) 
of the Code? 
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*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE: In the year 
ended 30th September 1895, the reduc- 
tions under Article (32) (a) of the Code 
in day schools under Boards amounted 
to £5,894 10s. 10d., and in Voluntary 


Schools to £1,422 13s. 10d. In the 
following year the amounts’ were 
£4,495 10s. Td. and £1,353 13s. 8d. 
respectively. 


Caprain SINCLAIR (Forfar): I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether the 
expression “Voluntary School” in the 
Education (Scotland) Bill, includes any 
schools not falling under the description 
“TI. State Aided Schools (Non-Public),” 
in the Return recently presented to the 
House [C. 8492]? 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE: The expres- 
sion “Voluntary School” in the Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Bill does not include any 
school not falling under the description 
“State Aided Schools (Non-Public)” in 
the Return referred to. 


BUTTER-MAKING (IRELAND). 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that only two itinerant dairy 
maids are employed by the Commis- 
sioners of National Education in Ireland 
to teach butter-making; and whether 
he will consider of increasing the num- 
ber, in view of the number of places 
where such teaching is desirable? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In addi- 
tion to the two itinerant dairy maids em- 
ployed exclusively at visiting the local 
centres, the services of the principal 
dairy maid of the Albert Agricultural 
Institution, Glasnevin, are granted at 
times when she can be spared from the 
institution as itinerant dairy maid. The 
Commissioners have had under careful 
consideration the progress of the work 
for which the services of these dairy 
maids were sanctioned by the Treasury, 
and they are satisfied that the value of 
their instruction is becoming year by 
year more recognised throughout the 
country, as practical experience of the 
good resulting from such instruction ex- 
tends. The itinerant dairy maids are 
only sent to localities where local com- 
mittees are formed to guarantee the 
necessary supply of milk, and suitable 
accommodation, etc., and the question 
of increasing the number of dairy maids 
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must depend largely on the increase in 
the number of the demands for their 
services. It has not been deemed neces- 
sary, so far, to ask sanction for new ap- 
pointments, but in case the number of 
places for which demands are received 
should warrant such application, the 
Commissioners would be prepared to sub- 
mit a representation on the matter to 
the Irish Government. 


COOKERY AND LAUNDRY TEACHING 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury whether the Gov- 
ernment refused to allow the sum ex- 
pended by the National Education Board 
in Ireland in fees for cookery and laundry 
teaching to be increased from £500 to 
£1,100 a year; whether he is aware that 
the demand for further instructors in 
these subjects is very great; and could 
he state the amount expended in teach- 
ing these subjects in England? 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir an ex- 
penditure which was sanctioned for three 
years as an experiment was proposed to 
be more than doubled before one year’s 
results could be ascertained. The Trea- 
sury could hardly be expected to enter- 
tain such a proposal. I am not aware 
either of the extent of the demand for 
such instruction, or of the success which 
has attended it hitherto. In England 
about £400 per annum is spent on an 
Inspectress of Cookery and Laundry 
Work, but no provision is made from 
veted moneys for teaching these subjects. 


NATIONAL SCHOOLS (KERRY). 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 
aware that, under the will of the late 
R. T. Reid, of Bombay, £9,435 was ap- 
propriated to the advancement of educa- 
tion in the county Kerry, and that the 
trustees of the Reid estate authorised 
a scheme of prizes to be awarded out of 
the proceeds of the bequest by the Com- 
missioners of National Education in Ire- 
land, part of which provided prizes to 
male monitors of National Schools in 
Kerry ; (2) whether these prizes have 
been done away with for this and future 
years; and, if so, could he state by 
whose authority, and what is now done 
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with the money which was so appor- 
tioned by the Reid trustees; and (3) 
what equivalent, if any, is given to the 
Kerry monitors? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The facts 
are correctly stated in the first paragraph. 
The prizes have not been done away 
with, nor has such a course of action been 
contemplated. The only change that has 
occurred has been to relieve the monitors 
who have completed three years’ service 
from attendance at the July examina- 
tions at the district centres. Arrange- | 
ments for testing these monitors have | 
been under consideration, and_ will 
shortly be decided, after which the prizes 
will be duly distributed. 





POST OFFICE CYCLES. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN: I beg to 
ask the Secretary to the Treasury, as 
representing the Postmaster General, 
whether an allowance is made to a num- 
ber of head post oftices for the purpose 
of enabling telegraph messengers to 
oktain bicycles, in order to aid in the ex- 
peditious delivery of telegrams; and, if | 
so, Whether the object of this grant is to | 
cover the actual cost of hire for a speci- | 
fied time or to enable messengers at- | 
tached to those offices to which this | 
allowance is made to become the owners | 
of cycles by obtaining them on the instal- | 
ment principle; what is the amount of | 
the grant made to the Enniskillen Post | 
Office under this head; whether he is | 
aware that the postmaster and senior | 
clerk respectively of that office, on the | 
allowance being authorised, provided two | 
solid-tyred cycles of an old pattern, which 
they compel the messengers to use, and | 
withhold the allowance on the ground 
of hiring those machines to the messen- 
gers’ staff, and whether this is in accord- | 
ance with the instructions relative co the 
expenditure of this allowance; and also | 
that the senior clerk of this office compels | 
messengers to use his solid-tyred cycle | 
in the delivery of porterage messages, 
aud for the use of which he obtains half 
of the porterage charges; and what | 
notice he intends to take of the matter? 

Mr. HANBURY: Allowances are made 
to a number of head post offices for the 
delivery of telegrams by cycle. In most 
cases the allowances are paid direct to | 
messengers who have bicycles of their | 
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own. Possibly some of these bicycles 
are purchased on the instalment prin- 
ciple, but the Department has no know- 
ledge on this subject. The object of the 
erant is simply to remunerate the boys 
for placing the machines at the disposal 
of the Department. In other cases the 
allowances are given to postmasters. In 
the case of Enniskillen, two allowances 
of 3s. 6d. a week each have been made 
to the postmaster. The Postmaster 
General has received a report on the ar- 
rangements to which the hon. Member 
has called attention, but he has found it 
necessary to ask for further information. 
He will communicate with the hon. Mem- 
ber on the subject as soon as he is in a 
position to do so. 


Board Elections. 


LONG VACATION. 

Mr. D. H. COGHILL (Stoke-upon- 
Trent): I beg to ask the Attorney Gene- 
ral whether he will take steps to carry 
out the frequently expressed desire of the 
great bulk of the legal profession for 
shortening the Long Vacation by fixing 
its commencement for the Ist of August 
and its termination for the 30th of Sep- 
tember in each year? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wepster, Isle of Wight): 
As my hon. and learned Friend knows, I 
have no power to make arrangements 
for altering the dates of the commence- 
ment or termination of the Long 
Vacation. 


LONDON SCHOOL BOARD ELECTIONS. 

Mr. GERALD LODER (Brighton): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General whether 
those persons whose names are on the 
Parliamentary Register in respect of 
what is called the Service Franchise are 
entitled to vote at the election for the 
Lcendon School Board; and whether he 
is aware that some returning officers 
have allowed such votes while others 
have not? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL: As the 
law at present stands, under the orders 
framed by the Education Department, I 
am of opinion that persons whose only 
qualification is the Service Franchise are 
not entitled to vote at the election for 
the London School Board. 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION. Committee stage of the Prison-made 
Mr. A. C. HUMPHREYS-OWEN (Mont-| Goods Bill, the Water Bill, the Naval 
gomery): I beg to ask the First Lord of} Works Bill, and after that the Second 
the Treasury w vhether, i in view of the dis-| Reading of the Military Manceuvres Bill, 
satisfaction caused by the present pro-| Wednesday and Thursday will be de- 
cedure in respect of schemes laid before} voted to Scotch business—the Scotch 
Parliament after approval by the Educa-| Education Bill, the Congested Districts 
tion Department in pursuance of the pro-| Board Bill, and the Public Health Bill. 
visions of the Endowed Schools Acts, the} The Army Estimates will be taken on 
Government will give effect to the sug-| Friday. 
gestion of the Royal Commission on| Mr. H. O. ARNOLD- FORSTER 
Secondary Education, that such schemes | (Belfast, W.): Can the right hon. Gen- 
may by a vote of each House be referred | tleman say whether in the event of the 
for consideration and amendment to a| Colonial Vote not being reached to-night, 
Cemmittee of each House, or to a Joint | it will be taken to-morrow 1? 
Committee of both Houses? Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA-;|SURY: Under no circumstances will to- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, | morrow be given to Supply, and I may 
E.): In answer to the Question of the| express an earnest hope that the Debate 
hen. Gentleman, I have to say that the} on the Foreign Office Vote will be finished 
proposal which he throws out is one | in time to allow us to have some discus- 
which, as I understand, would require | sion on the Colonial Vote to-night. 
Icgislation, and I am not in a position to | [“ Hear, hear !” 
promise legislation on the subject at the | Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
present time. |ton): After what hour will the right 
Mr. HUMPHREYS -OWEN : I beg) hon. Gentleman not take the Colonial 
to ask the First Lord of the Treasury | Oftice Vote? 
whether a Secondary Education Bill will} Tur FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
be introduced by the Government, either | SURY: I think I will not give a pro- 
in this House or in another place, for mise. [ Laughter. 
consideration during the Recess ? | Sir J. LUBBOCK (London Uni- 
Sir STAFFORD NORTHCOTE versity) : Can the right hon. Gentleman 
(Exeter) : I beg to ask the Vice Presi-|say when the Indian Budget will be 
dent of the Committee of Council on/| taken? 
Education if the Government will) Tur FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
introduce the promised Bill on Secondary |SURY: I shall carefully follow prece- 
Education during the present Session, in | dent: in this matter. [Zaughter.] I think 
order that chambers of commerce and_| there is no chance of our being able to 
educational associations may have an take it until we reach the last week of 
opportunity of considering it during the | the Session. 
Recess 1 
Tue FIRST LORD or roe TREA- 
SURY: I understand from my noble WOMEN’S SUFFRAGE PETITION. 
Friend the President of the Council that | Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said he 
he thinks it would not be possible to} desired to ask the Chairman of the 
introduce this Measure in the course of |Committee on Public Petitions (Sir C. 
the present Session. | Dalrymple) a Question of which he had 
| | given the hon. Member private notice— 
| whether the Committee had considered 
BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. | the petition presented from the members 
Sir W. HARCOURT (Monmouth- | of the Willesden and Harlesden Women’s 
shire, W.) : Willithe right hon. Gentleman | Association relative to women’s franchise, 
the First Lord ‘of the Treasury tell us| presented on July 7 by the right hon. 
what will be the business for to-morrow,! Gentleman the Member for ‘Bodmin. 
and so far as he can the further busi-_| (Mr. Courtney) ; whether that petition 
ness for the week ! /was couched in becoming, respectful, 
Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- and temperate language, was free from 
SURY : I hope to take to-morrow what’ offensive imputations on the character 
remains—which is very little—of the of Parliament, and was one which, 
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according to the Rules and the usual 
practice of the House, could be received ? 

Sir CHARLES DALRYMPLE 
(Ipswich): The Committee on Public 
Petitions at their meeting on Wednesday 
last had under their consideration the 
petition presented on the 7th inst. by 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Bodmin. The Committee were of 
opinion that the expressions employed in 
the petition are unusual in tone, and 
they observed that while no decision of 
the House was taken at the moment of 
its presentation, when it was read at 
the Table these expressions were then 
the subject of remark and disapproval. 
The Committee, however, after full 
consideration decided not to take any 
further action in the matter. [Opposition 
cheers. | 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: May I ask 
the First Lord of the Treasury, as the 
Leader of the House, whether he proposes 
to take action in the matter ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I have just heard my hon. 
Friend behind me read out to the House 
the decision arrived at upon this subject 
by the Committee responsible to the 
House for dealing with such questions, 
and I do not think it would be desirable 
to run counter to the decision arrived at. 
I am bound to say, however, that I 
think the petitioners have done themselves 
as much harm as they possibly could. 
[ Ministerial cheers. | 





WELSH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION, 
Sir G. OSBORNE MORGAN (Den- 
bighshire, E.) gave notice that on an early 
day next Session he should ask leave to 
introduce a Bill to amend the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act, 1889, and 
some of the provisions of the Endowed 
Schools Acts incorporated therewith. 





MOTION. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE 
(BORROWING POWERS). 

Bill to extend the powers of the Receiver for 
the Metropolitan Police District, ordered to be 
brought in by Mr. Jesse Collings and Sir 
Matthew White Ridley ; presented accordingly 
and read the First time; to be read a Second 
time upon Thursday next, and tobe printed.— 
[Bill 322.] 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





SUPPLY. 
[EIGHTEENTH ALLOTTED DAY. ] 


Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuarrman of Ways and Mgays, Mr. 
J. W. Lowrusr, in the Chair.] 


CIVIL SERVICES ESTIMATES, 1897-8. 


Cuass II. 


FOREIGN OFFICE VOTE. 
TURKEY AND THE EUROPEAN POWERS. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 


posed,— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £49,705, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and expenses of the Department of Her 
Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs.” 


*Srr WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): I do not think any 
one will consider that it is premature 
or inopportune at this period of the Ses- 
sion to ask the Government for some ex- 
planation of the present state of things 
in Eastern Europe. It is now nearly two 
years ago since what may be called the 
Eastern Question has been the charge of 
the Six Powers, ordinarily called the Con- 
cert of Europe, or, as Lord Salisbury has 
preferred to call them, the Federal Legis- 
lature of Europe which gives the law to 
Europe. We have to ask what is the 
result of the Concert and the outcome of 
the Federal Legislature. There are three 
questions, all of great importance, which 
have arisen in the East. There was first 
the question of Armenia. We know how 
far the question of Armenia was dealt 
with by the Concert of Europe. We were 
told at the time that Armenia and the 
Asiatic provinces of Turkey were to re- 
ceive reforms which were to be approved 
by the Concert of Europe. The first 
question we should like to ask is, What 
is the situation of those reforms? How 
far have they been given effect to by the 
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Federal Legislature of Europe? What is 
the law which they have passed on this 
subject? The next question that the 
Concert of Europe undertook was the 
settlement of Crete. It is more than a 
year ago since that question, which was 
supposed. to have been settled in the pre- 
vious year, broke out in a shape which led 
to a military and naval occupation of 
Crete by the Six Powers. The third ques- 
tion is a more recent one, and_-relates to 
the terms of peace as between the Sultan 
of Turkey and Greece; and with refer- 
ence to’ that also I desire to ask for some 
explanation from Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. First of all, what were the pledges 
which the Government have given to this 
House and the country on the part of 
the Concert with which they were acting? 
The Government pledged themselves, 
first, that no part of the territory which 
had been removed from Turkish rule 
should be restored to the dominion of 
the Sultan. That is a general pledge. 
With reference to Crete, they pledged 
themselves to establish an absolute auto- 
nomy for Crete, to the removal of the 
Turkish troops and to the appointment of 
a Christian Governor. What progress has 
been made in the fulfilment of any of 
those declarations? The French Minister 
for Foreign Affairs spoke of Crete in rela- 
tion to the Powers as “a deposit.” He 
said that Crete had been given into the 
hands of the Six Powers to deal with, 
and had been removed from the authority 
of the Sultan ; and I was surprised, a few 
minutes ago, to hear the Under Secretary 
stating with extraordinary calmness that 
he hoped the Sultan was not going to 
send Djevad Pasha to Crete, as it might 
give a false impression. 
tion which was declared by the Sultan 
himself, who considered the Powers had 
made such a mess in Crete that it was 
time to take the matter in hand and 
send a large body of troops to do that 
which the Powers had been unable to ac- 
complish. It is only within the last 48 
hours that the Sultan has abandoned— 
if he has abandoned at all—the intention 
of re-taking Crete out of the hands of 
the Six Powers. I have seen it stated 
that the Sultan proposes to send 12,000 
additional troops, and that is the accom- 
plishment of the undertaking that the 
Turkish troops should be removed! 
What is the present condition? In The 
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writen by their own correspondent at 
Canea, of the disturbances in Canea. It 
says :— 


“Here in Canea the situation is again grow- 
ing critical. Emboldened by the glad news 
that the Porte contemplates sending troops 
and that Djevad Pasha is coming to Crete, the 
Turkish authorities, in concert with the leaders 
of the Mahomedan population, put all sorts cf 
obstacles in the way of the international 
authorities, in order to frustrate the work of 
Europe. Accordingly, acting on a definite 
plan, the Mahomedans have assumed a defiant 
attitude towards the European police and show 
their temper to the helpless native Christians. 
Peaceful citizens and peasants within the town 
and in the outskirts are freely insulted. 
Christian goods and produce are boycotted or 
trampled under foot. Mahomedans attempt- 
ing to deal with Christians or serve Christian 
interests are thrashed by the populace, some- 
times even by gendarmes. Mahomedan ser- 
vants and shop boys cannot be had for 
Christian families, while boatmen and porters, 
the only means of conveyance available in the 
towns, who are all Mahomedans, refuse to 
serve Christian masters. In short, there is a 
systematic reign of intimidation towards the 
native Christians and counteraction of the 
measures adopted by the European authorities. 
To cope with such a critical situation the naval 
and military authorities contemplate adopting 
severe measures, but the coexistence of a hostile 
Turkish Administration will render all efforts 
futile. This state of things should be stopped 
without delay by suspending the Acting Vali 
and appointing a provisional Governor from 
among the European officers here, who are 
already familiar with the condition of the 
island.” 


Then there is another telegram :— 


“Canea, July 17.—In consequence of the 
events of the past few days, and the turbulent 
conduct of the Mahomedan population, it has 
been intimated that, if a European soldier is 
maltreated, the foreign Admirals will be com- 
pelled to bombard the town, first withdrawing 
the European troops and taking all foreign 
subjects and protégés on board the warships.” 


But why is this defence only for the 
European soldiers and the foreign sub- 
jects? What is to become of the Christian 
subjects ? 

*Tuzt UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS (Mr. G. Curzon, 
Lancashire, Southport): We know 
nothing about it. We have had no infor- 
mation on the subject. 

*Sirr W. HARCOURT: It is a great 
pity that statements of this kind are 
going forth. [Ministerial cheers.] It is 
very curious that, after a year of the 


| “deposit” of the island of Crete in the 


Times this morning there is an account, | hands of the Powers, this should be the 
Sir William Harcourt. 
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report of Zhe Times correspondent. I 
am not making any charge ; Iam simply 
asking what information the Government 
have on this subject and the behaviour 
of the Turkish troops to the native popu- 
lation in Crete. If there is anything at 
all corresponding with such statements 
as these, what steps are the Government 
taking for the removal of the Turkish 
troops? Then comes the important 
question of the terms of peace between 
the Sultan and the Greeks in Thessaly. 
I should like to have from the Govern- 
ment a definite declaration of their 
policy in this matter. Do they adhere 
to the declarations which they have so 
often made that no territory which has 
passe] away from the rule of the Turk 
should be again restored to the dominion 
of the Sultan? If so, how far are the 
xovernment able to state the present 
position of the peace negotiations, and 
how soon do they expect that they will 
be brought to a satisfactory conclusion ? 
I ask this with no desire to embarrass the 
Government in regard to those negotia- 
tions, which every one must desire to see 
terminated at the earliest period. I am 
not going in what I am now saying into 
old controversies. I observe that here 
and elsewhere it is said that, whether 
the Great Powers of Europe have done 
anything or not, at any rate, they have 
not made war. Well, it is extremely 
satisfactory that the Six Powers of Europe 
are not disposed to make war upon one 
another, but that is not settling the 
Eastern Question. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] It 
is no satisfaction to the Armenians to be 
told that the Six Powers have not made 
war upon one another; it is no satisfac- 
tion to the people of Crete to say that 
what the Concert has done for them is not 
to make war upon one another. Surely 
there is something more to be done than 
the passing of a self-denying ordinance 
on the part of those Great Powers. 
[Cheers.] All I desire in the meantime 
is to ask the right hon. Gentleman how 
these things stand at present in the East 
—first, reform in Asia Minor; secondly, 
the evacuation of Crete; and thirdly, 
the peace between the Sultan and the 
Greeks. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
man will be able to give to the House 
and the country satisfactory explanations 
and assurances upon those subjects. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) desired to raise two or 
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three questions concerning another part 
of the world. Egypt was pressing for- 
ward, under the advice of Her Majesty’s 
Government and with the support of the 
British troops, up the valley of the Nile. 
The Government, owing to French claims, © 
would be forced, above Khartoum, to 
proceed by the right bank of the 
Nile. On the right bank there was 
but a narrow strip of territory between 
the Nile and the dominions claimed 
by Menelik, and hence the enormous 
importance of the arrangement which 
had lately been concluded between 
the Government and the Emperor of 
Abyssinia. He was not aware whether 
the Government themselves yet knew 
fully all that that agreement contained, 
but if they could communicate anything 
about it, it was information which the 
House ought to have. The statements 
made last year by the Government as to 
the immediate object of the then expe- 
dition had turned out to be erroneous 
and misleading. [“ Hear, hear!”] They 
told the House that the province of 
Dongola was the granary of Egypt. Now 
there had lately been laid before the 
House two reports, sent through Lord 
Cromer, showing how utterly erroneous 
the statements to that effect were. The 
Times, which gave one of those re- 
ports, summed it up by saying that 
its conclusions, unfortunately, were 
not very encouraging; and from the 
other report it appeared that there never 
were at any time more than 90,000 
acres of land that could be cultivated in 
the whole province of Dongola, that only 
30,000 were cultivated now, and that 
the 90,000 acres could only be cultivated 
by slave labour. His own view in regard 
to these expeditions, which he admitted 
was probably that of the minority in the 
House and the country, might be given 
in the words of Lord Lansdowne at 
Bristol, when he said :— 


“We must insist that we shall embark in no 
Quixotic enterprises, even if all the Christian 
virtues are invoked in support of them.” 


{Cheers.] Turning to our position in the 
further East, he could not see there, any 
more than in connection with Crete and 
Greece, any sign of what the hon. and 
gallant Member for the Wirral Division 
of Cheshire called the “strong and reso- 
lute will of Lord Salisbury.” What had. 
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happened in Corea was a sort of test 
case as regards our influence in northern 
China. The Leader of the House went 
out of his way in February 1896 to in- 
vite Russia to occupy a port in the 
northern Pacific. In considering these 
matters we must never have out of our 
minds what was the character of our 
interest and trade in northern China. 
The right hon. Gentleman spoke of ex- 
tending a welcome to Russia obtaining a 
port, which was a port of China, only 
reachable by cutting off a portion of 
northern China and exposing it to 
Russian domination in a way which had 
since been made public by a treaty which 
was no longer denied. He also said it 
was a transaction from which British 
commerce would be a gainer. That was a 
very questionable statement. He ques- 
tioned whether the bringing of any ad- 
ditional countries under Russian domina- 
tion, and especially any portion of the 
Empire of China, in which we hitherto 
had done 80 per cent. of the total trade, 
could be conducive to British trade. There 
appeared to be some uncertainty in the 
policy of the Government, and very 
shortly afterwards British marines were 
landed at Corea, nominally on the 
excuse of protecting British property 
against possible danger, but really, 
he thought, to manifest British in- 
terest in the future of Corea. 
The Russians had landed a ferce of 
marines at Corea, and we landed British 
marines at the same time, thus showing 
our continued interest in Corea. After 
that came another curious development 
of our policy—the fuss we made over Li 
Hung Chang, certainly a case now ad- 
mitted to be one which on another occa- 
sion Lord Salisbury had described as put- 
ting our money on the wrong horse. Since 
that time the policy so well expressed by 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
in his remarkable book, “ Problems of 
the Far East,” seemed to have been 
abandoned, and Corea, left to its fate, 
came under Ruseian influence together 
with the whole of Northern China. There 
was a Blue-book which contained assur- 
ances which had been received from 
Russia with regard to the future of 
Corea. Russia pledged herself not 


to occupy or to interfere with Corean 
territory. But there was a very large 
Russian staff at the present time dril- 
ling the Corean troops and the palace 
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guard. Russia had obtained concessions 
in Corea for the working of timber and 
the mining of gold; she had made over 
the railway to be constructed to a French 
company, and she had received a special 
frontier tariff. He thus failed to see any 
sign of that strong and resolute will in 
the conduct of foreign affairs which the 
hon. Member for Wirral described. As 
to Crete and Greece, Lord Salisbury. 
the other day told the country that 
the Concert of Europe had localised 
the war. On the contrary, some of the 
Powers had made the war. The Sultan 
and the King of Greece had been on the 
point of coming to terms, and used the 
same language as to what had happened 
—namely, that they had been on the 
point of coming to an agreement which 
the King of Greece believed would be 
satisfactory to the Greek kingdom, but 
that the Powers stepped in and made 
the war. He made that statement on 
a former occasion, and he reaffirmed it 
now. He did not say that the Govern- 
ment knew it, but some of the Powers 
made that war inevitable, and the only 
sense in which they had localised the war 
which some of the Powers made was that 
they had prevented the Slav States from 
joining in the war. They had interfered 
against one side. Up to the present 
time it had taken about 70 days for the 
Concert of Europe to make peace. They 
had told Greece to put herself in their 
hands, and they would set to work and 
negotiate peace with Turkey. Seventy 
days had elapsed; and we were being 
played with as a cat played with a 
mouse. Meantime a poor Power was 
being starved and her future destroyed 
by the stress laid upon her by the 
Turkish occupation. The Turks were act- 
ing in Thessaly as if they were at home. 
When the war broke out the Powers in- 
sisted that neither Party should gain 
territory. [Mr. Curzon: “No, the ag- 
gressor.”| He preferred his own way of 
stating the case; and he remembered 
vividly the declarations made on behalf 
he believed of our own Government, and 
certainly on behalf of the Powers in the 
Concert, that neither was to be allowed 
to gain territory. Lord Salisbury said 
that no territory which had been Greek 
should be allowed to revert to Turkish 
rule ; and the Turks themselves, in their 
circular in declaring war, said they did 
not intend to take an inch of territory. 
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Now, however, consideration was being 
given to a rectification of strategic fron- 
tiers, which meant some cesgion of terri- 
tory, and the Turks were acting in defi- 
ance of the will of Europe. The Turks 
had cut the grain crops and they had 
appointed bishops, a marked act of sover- 
eignty in the East of Europe, and a 
subject of first-class political importance. 
But there was no sign whatever on their 
part to move ; on the contrary, they were 
reinforcing the army of occupation. He 
pointed out that as soon as the critical 
position of the Eastern Question was 
moved from Armenia to Crete this coun- 
try became all-powerful. It needed only 
a little courage—{cheers}—because there 
was not the faintest risk of war. We 
could have imposed our own terms as to 
Turkish policy in the islands, and we 
ought to have rejoiced when we saw the 
er:tical situation moved from Armenia 
to Crete, because the position was moved 
from a place where we were powerless 
to one where we were powerful. There 
was not much credit to be taken 
for maintaining peace between the 
Powers, because it was never in jeopardy 
for an instant. Lord Salisbury said 
that the war was not caused by Ger- 
many and Russia, but that it was 
caused by some Members of the House 
of Commons who sent a telegram to 
the King of Greece. [Ministerial cheers.] 
He doubted whether Lord Salisbury could 
have made himself acquainted with the 
terms of the telegram. It was an abso- 
lutely necessary expression of opinion— 
[“Oh!”]}—by those who had not turned 
their backs, as some had done, on the tra- 
ditional policy of this country. [“ Hear, 
hear!”} His view was that the King of 
Greece could not have acted in Crete but 
as he did act ; that under incredible pro- 
vocation during a period of six months 
he had held his hand and restrained 
others, while the Powers had encouraged 
him to believe that reforms would be 
carried out ; and when nothing was done 
except to violate promises in favour of 
one side and against the other, he had 
only one course open. At all events, his 
action in Crete was action which in every 
previous case of the kind this country 
had approved ; and they would have been 
false to their views had they refrained 
from expressing their sympathy. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Lord Salisbury had described 
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the Greek occupation of Crete as a fili- 
bustering expedition. Did he hold the 
same view of Lord Palmerston’s action 
with regard to Sicily? [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
Greece, he held, was fighting the battle 
of Western civilisation, which as re- 
garded our influence in the farther East, 
was the battle of this country. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] She had been crushed by the 
two Emperors’ combination ; but it had 
been fatal to British influence and a re- 
versal of all our past policy. He failed 
to see in this case, any more than in the 
case of China, any sign of the strong and 
resolute will of Lord Salisbury. [Cheers.] 
*Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Feclesall) said although he 
could not in all respects endorse the 
details of the policy which Her Majesty's 
Government had pursued with regard 
to the Eastern Question, and with 
regard to Turkey and Greece, yet he must 
take the strongest exception to the views 
which had been put forward by the right 
hon. Baronet. The right hon. Gentleman 
was a great master of detail, that was to 
say, he was very particular that other 

should be accurate in their statewerts, 

but as he had had occasion to point out 
before, the right hon. Baronet was not 
always so accurate with regard to 
his own details. Now, in his speech 
that day he had made three statements 
which were at variance with facts. 
He had stated that Lord Salisbury 
said that no territory which was 
Greek should ever become part of 
Turkey. What he believed Lord Salis- 
bury said was that no territory which 
was Christian should come under the 
Mussulman rule—a different statement 
—he thought it an unfortunate state- 
ment —[Nationalist laughter]|— but a 
very different one. He would give his 
reasous for thinking so hereafter. In 
the second place the right hon. Gen- 
tleman said that the Great Powers 
jointly issued a Note to the effect 
that neither of the coming com- 
batants should obtain any accession of 
territory. That was not the fact. The 
Great Powers stated that in no case 
should the aggressor, whichever side was 
the aggressor, obtain any accession of 
territory ; and that too was a very dif- 
ferent statement from what the right hon. 
Gentleman had said. In the third place, 
the right hon. Gentleman put words into 
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.some proclamation of the Turkish Gov- 
ernment that they “would not take an 
inch of territory.” He believed that no 
such expression was used by the Porte. 
The Sultan did say that he under- 
took the war without any desire of 
agerandisement ; but that again was a 
very different statement from that made 
-by the right hon. Baronet. He now came 
to the main part of the right hon. 
Baronet’s speech, in which he dealt with 
the policy and conduct of the Greek Gov- 
ernment towards Crete and towards the 
Powers. He hardly thought that even 
the right hon. Baronet would have had 
the hardihood to reproduce in that House 
such a tissue of distorted views and state- 
ments as he had just before then. Simi- 
lar statements were frequently made six 
or eight months ago, before the world 
knew the truth with regard to these 
matters. The right hon. Baronet tried 
to make it appear that Greece by her in- 
tervention and by sending Colonel Vassos 
and his forces to Crete wished to promote 
civilisation and restore peace. A more 
extraordinary perversion of fact was 
never put before the House. The whole 
of the right hon. Gentleman’s premises 
were incorrect. When the Greeks began 
to interfere in Crete—and it was an inter- 
ference first private or semi-official, and 
then afterwards official by the dispatch 
of Colonel Vassos—Crete was settling 
down into a state of order and satisfac- 
tion. [“Oh!”] The Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs—who was necessarily 
well acquainted with what took place in 
Crete—had told the House that the in- 
surgents, or rather the Cretan Christians, 
through their leaders accepted the auto- 
nomous constitution offered by the 
Powers with gratitude, and were prepared 
to be satisfied with it. That statement 
had been repeated by M. Hanotaux in 
the French Chamber, and he believed it 
had been repeated by the Foreign Minis- 
ters of other countries. The fact was 
that the interference of Greece was not 
to preserve order and peace or to pro- 
mote the Christian civilisation of Crete, 
but it was to prevent the Cretans getting 
autonomy. The one thing which Greece 
and the Greek Government dreaded more 
than anything else was the establishment 
‘of autonomy in Crete, because they 


Supply 





knew that autonomy in Crete would 
be a deadly blow to Greek ambi- 
tion. [“Hear, hear!”] Had the Cretans 
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been in the enjoyment of autonomy only 
a few months, they would have been so 
pleased and satisfied that the probability 
of Crete coming under Grecian rule would 
have disappeared for ever. So they sent 
agitators and rifles into the island, and 
when that proved insufficient the Greek 
Gevernment deliberately sent Colonel 
Vassos with 4,000 men. The inter- 
vention of Colonel Vassos turned Crete 
into a perfect pandemonium of blood and 


ruin. [“ Hear, hear!”] That was the 
fact with regard to the interven- 
tion of Greece in Crete which the 


right hon. Gentleman had wholly dis- 
torted and perverted. The Greeks, with 
a recklessness that was quite unpardon- 
able and which had recoiled upon them- 
selves, lost all sense of responsibility in 
the later phases of the Cretan affair. 
They decided to go on in their course of 
aggression and provocation against Tur- 
key, hoping that some European inter- 
vention would occur at the last moment 
to save them from the consequences of 
their folly. Eventually they resolved 
upon the fatal course of mobitising their 
army in Thessaly, and allowing those 
piratical incursions across the Thessa- 
lian border which thorouzhly justified 
Turkey in declaring war. The point of 
view from which he appreached this ques- 
tion was quite different to that of the 
right hon. Baronet and of the right hon. 
Gentleman the Leader of the Oppositicn 
—|‘ hear, hear! ”|—who opened the De- 
bate on the subject in a speech, he was 
bound to say, of remarkable moderation 
for him. [Laughter.| It was quite clear 
that the responsible Members of ihe 
Opposition did not feel their position 
very encouraging with regard to this 
question. They realised the fact that 
public opinion, which they once thought 
to be wildly with them, was now 
wholly indifferent if not against them. 
Therefore, the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman was exceedingly moderate in 
tone, and he hoped he would take no 
offence if he said that it was rather 
devoid of interest. [Cheers and laughter. | 
But the danger in which we stood at pre- 
sent was, in his opinion, a very different 
one from that which had been put for- 
ward by the right hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
site. At this moment the British Gov- 
ernment was taking the lead in a 
policy of menace, if not of coercion 
towards the Ottoman Empire. [“ Oh!” 
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and “No!”] It was quite true that 
the Sovereigus of other Great Powers 
—Austria and Russia—had addressed 
messages to the Government of Turkey 
advising the Sultan to accept the deci- 
sions of the Great Powers with regard to 
the Thessalian frontier. But the tone 
and language of those messages was very 
different from the tone and language 
which the British Government had 
used towards the Turkish Government. 





[“Hear, hear!”] Now he could not 
for the life of him see why the 
British Government should take the 


lead in the coercion of Turkey at the 
present moment. He could not see why 
we should pull the chesnuts out of the 
fire for Russia. Of course it was very 
grateful to the Government of Russia, 
which had made several mistakes of late 
in the East and had lost some of its 
influence in the Ottoman Empire and at 
Constantinople —it was grateful to 
the Government of Russia to see the 
British Government taking the lead in 
depriving the Turks of what they at all 
events, were justified in considering the 
legitimate fruits of their action. But 
why should we do it? What did we 
gain? In the first place, our demands 
on Turkey were unjust. Turkey had 
asked, he believed—he addressed a 
question the other day to his right hon. 
Friend the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs in order to be satisfied as to the 
truth of this statement—but he believed 
that Turkey had expressed a willingness 
to accept a very moderate increase of 
territory, to accept the line of the Peneus 
in Northern Thessaly—this line, if ac- 
cepted, would give Turkey less than 
one-sixth of the territory which she gave 
up to Greece some years ago. It was, 
he understood, a good line of division 
between the two countries. | Why should 
the British Government take the lead 
in preventing Turkey having this slight 


accession of territory? What had 
we to gain by it? The Turks were 
clearly in the right in the war. They 


were the provoked and the attacked 
party. They conducted the war with 
courage and skill. Their troops behaved 
well throughout, and their generals had 
shown the greatest possible humanity 
towards the conquered Greeks. Why, 
then, under the circumstances, should 
the Government of this country take the 
lead in endeavouring to coerce Turkey 
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and prevent her from getting this slight 
accession of territory? There was no use 
in shutting one’s eyes to the fact that if 
we did it we should be guilty of some- 
thing worse than Midsummer madness. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The British Govern- 
ment controlled the greatest number of 
Mussulman subjects under any one 
Government in the world. There were 
60 million Mussulman subjects of the 
Queen in India, and in these days when 
information spreads so rapidly it was no 
longer safe to adopt a policy which was 
repugnant to them. There had recently 
been a great development of cohesion 
and solidarity among Mussulmans 
throughout the world. For this statement 
he had the authority of Professor 
Arminius Vambery, who conversed with 
him on the subject some weeks ago. The 
present situation in India was such as to 
cause some anxiety, and in these circum: 
stances the Government ought to be 
most careful not to do anything having 
the appearance of coercion and attack 
directed against the Sultan, who was re- 
garded by the great majority of the 
Mussulmans of the East as the Caliph of 
their religion. Considerable subscrip- 
tions had been sent from India to help 
Turkey in her struggle against Greece, 
and numerous offers had been made by 
Indian Mussulmans to provide for the 
orphans of their co-religionists murdered 
by the Cretan Christians. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] When every act of the Tur- 
kish Government was vilified and de- 
nounced on the other side of the 
House, and when even the Ambas- 
sador at Constantinople had said at a 
meeting of the representatives of the 
Great Powers that England was deter- 
mined to prevent any territory which had 
been Christian from ever becoming 
Mussulinan, he was justified in uttering 
this warning to the Government. [“‘ Hear, 
hear!”] A consideration that it would be 
well now to bear in mind was that the war 
with Greece had shown how great was 
the military strength of Turkey. The 
value of Turkey as a military ally was 
now obvious. [Zronical Nationalist 
cheers.| Two of the most powerful 
countries in Europe were showing how 
highly they estimated the value of the 
Turkish alliance. [“ Hear, hear!”| There 
was a great deal of jealousy between 
Russia and Germany with regard to their 
respective influence at Constantinople. 
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Supply 
That jealousy had arisen because Ger- 
many had deliberately adopted a policy of 
wise protection towards the Ottoman Em- 
pire with a view to securing its military 
alliance. The right hon. Member for 
the Forest of Dean said that the British 
Gevernment had accepted the policy of 
war between Turkey and Greece because 
it had been imposed upon them by 


Russia and Germany. There never was a | 


more preposterous idea. There was no 
alliance between Russia and Germany 
with regard to Greece or Turkey; but 
there had been a plot on the part of 
Russia to break up the Ottoman Empire, 
and it would have been carried into effect 
but for the action of the German 
Monarch. [“ Hear, hear!”] If we had 
at Constantinople an agent who was 
on even fairly good terms with the 
Sultan and his Government, the jea- 
lousy between Germany and Russia 
might be turned to our advantage, 
and the Christian subjects of the Porte 
might be benefited. If there should 
ever be a struggle between Germany on 
the one side and Russia and France on 
the other, half the Russian power would 
be paralysed by the fact that Germany 
had gained the alliance of Turkey ; and 
the result would be victory for Germany. 
Supposing Russia were to obtain the con- 
trol of the fighting power of Turkey we 
could not hold India for any long period 
against a combined Russian and Turkish 
attack. So the Turkish forces represented 
at this moment the balance of power both 
in Europe and the East. For these reasons 
he urged the Government to be exceed- 
ingly cautious about adopting a policy 
of hostility towards Turkey. With re- 
gard to Armenia and the question of 
reforms, he was glad to know that the 
position had been very much improved. 
[Nationalist cries of “Oh!”] Eighteen 
months ago the state of affairs in 
Armenia was terrible, but he was glad to 
say that during the last 15 months there 
had been but two painful disturbances. 
[Derisive Nationalist cheers.] If hon. 
Members preferred, he would say that 
there had been only two massacres. In 
the case of Tokat, which was greatly 
exaggerated at first, the number of killed 
being &3, not 700 as at first suggested. 
The Turkish Government took immediate 
action, and the military governor, the 
heads of the police, and other respon- 
sible persons were suspended, arrested, 
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and tried. Sentences were passed, and 
excepting the capital sentences they 
had all been carried out. That showed 
great improvement in the action of 
the Ottoman authorities. With re- 
gard to the capital sentences, it should 
be remembered that it was not always 
easy for a Monarch to enforce the death 
penalty. A case in point was that of 
Major Lothaire, who was guilty of cold- 
Major Lothaire was 
acquitted by the Belgian Courts. Even 
the King of the Belgians dared not 
punish Major Lothaire, because the 


public opinion of the country was 
on the culprit’s side. Then there 
was ‘the recent case of the fili- 


busters into Cuba, who, though taken 
red-handed, were acquitted in the 
United States by the tribunal that 
tried them. When such failures of 
justice occurred in highly-civilised States, 
it being found impossible to disregard 
public opinion, surely some allowance 
ought to be made for the Turkish Gov- 
ernment if it hesitated to carry out the 
death penalty in the case to which he 
had referred. He believed that the con- 
dition of Armenia had greatly improved, 
and that it was the desire of the Turkish 
Government that it should be still fur- 
ther improved. He was glad to know 
that this country was able now to look 
in a fairer and less passionate manner at- 
the difficulties which undoubtedly 
hampered the Turkish Government. 
Those difficulties were enormous and 
unparalleled. [Cheers, and Nationalist 
laughter.| Hon. Gentlemen opposite 
would sympathise with him when he 
said that the English Government 
had found difficulty in governing Ire- 
land; but the Turkish Government 
had not one, but twenty Irelands 
to govern. [Nationalist cheers and 
laughter.| In that empire there was 
such a collection of diverse races and 
creeds as was not to be found in any 
other parts of the world, some of them 
the wildest and the most difficult to 
govern in the world. The policy of 
Turkey in the past had been to allow 
perfect liberty of religion to all, and that 
very moderation had given rise to the 
very difficulties the Turks had now to 
encounter. If Turkey had followed ihe 
same policy as Russia, namely, of forcing 
into one religion all the people, nine- 
twentieths of their difficulties would 
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never have occurred. The Turks had 
always followed a policy of moderation. 
Hon. Members might go into any town 
in Asia Minor and might see a Christian 
procession passing through the streets 
with a cross at its head and choristers 
chanting the service, and yet Protes- 
tant missionaries could not speak their 
views in the streets of Cork. [Cheers, and 
Nationalist laughter.| He considered the 
proposals put forward by the Turkish 
Government with regard to the terms of 
peace had been exceedingly moderate. 
|“ Hear, hear!”] He believed the amount 
of the indemnity had been practically 
accepted by the Great Powers. Though 
the abolition of the capitulations had not 
been accepted, he believed considerable 
modifications had been agreed on. There 
remained only the question of boundary 
and even on that, he believed, there was 
no dispute that Turkey should be put in 
possession of such a military boundary 
as would secure her against further 
attack by Greece. He hoped that if the 
Turkish demands were not to be conceded, 
at all events Her Majesty’s Government 
would allow some other Power to take the 
lead in an attitude of hostility to Turkey. 
This country dared not appear before 
the world as the coercers of Turkey. 
Whatever might be the reasons for refus- 
ing the demands of the Turkish Govern- 
ment, he hoped no more would be heard 
of the statement that they could not be 
allowed because they were made by a 
Mahomedan power against Christians. 
[ Hear, hear!”] The late war had shown 
that Lord Beaconsfield in 1878 did not 
put his money on the wrong horse. 
[Cheers. | 

Mr. F, S. STEVENSON (Suffolk, Eye) 
said the hon. Member who had just sat 
down had made a distinct attack on the 
representative of this country at Con- 
stantinople. The hon. Member had re- 
ferred three times to the unfortunate 
attitude of our Ambassador; but he 
should hardly think such speeches as that 
of the hon. Member would strengthen the 
hands of the Government in this matter. 
The hon. Member had attributed to Sir 
Philip Currie the statement that no terri- 
tery taken from Moslem Power rule 
should be restored. 

*Smrr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: I 
said that if Sir Philip Currie said that it 
was an unfortunate utterance. If he did 
not say it I should rejoice exceedingly. 
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Mr. STEVENSON said that what Sir 
Philip Currie did say was that no terri- 
tory taken from the Turkish rule should 
ever be restored. [“Hear, hear!”] 
There was a great distinction between 
those two statements, because one in- 
volved a question of race and religion, 
while the other had reference only to the 
notorious action of the Turkish Govern- 
ment in the past. Then the hon. Mem- 
ber made what he supposed he would 
call a hypothetical attack on the Govern- 
ment when he said they were now taking 
the initiative in regard to the coercion 
of Turkey; but in the absence of any 
information the Committee must assume 
the attack of the hon. Gentleman to be 
premature. He would rejoice if there 
were some foundation for such an attack. 
It was very much to be hoped that the 
Government had taken the opportunity 
of shewing something of that initiative 
in which they had been so lacking. The 
hon. Gentleman also indulged in contro- 
versial statements with regard to the 
origin of the Greco-Turkish war, into 
which it was hardly necessary to enter ; 
but in any case he did not think that 
either the hon. Member or any hon. 
Member who had spoken, had been able 
to contradict the statements as to the 
origin of the war made by the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for the Forest of 
Dean. It certainly remained the fact that 
the action taken by Greece in regard to 
Crete, which gained for them so much 
sympathy in this country, was not the 
action that directly promoted the war. 
The raid into Turkish territory, which 
was undertaken against the wishes of the 
Greek Government, could hardly be 
looked upon as a justification for the war. 
The Greek Government had no more re- 
sponsibility for that raid than the British 
Government had for the Jameson raid. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] What began the war 
was the action of the Turks in firing on 
Greeks in the Gulf of Arta. Although, 
no doubt, the origin of the war might 
give rise to some controversy, it could 
not be denied that the Sultan was the 
aggressor. [“ Hear, hear!” and “Oh! ”} 
He thought the Committee ought to 
press the Under Secretary for informa- 
tion as to what was going on now in 
Constantinople with regard to the terms 
of peace. As far as could be gathered, 
the attitude of the British Government 
and the Powers was a very reasonable 
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attitude, namely, that not one inch of 
inhabited territory in Thessaly should 
be handed back to the Porte. If that 
was the view they held he did not think 
any reasonable fault could be found with 
it; but unfortunately the incidents of 
the last few months gave no guarantee 
for the hope that if any resistance was 
offered by the Porte, they would take any 
steps to prevent that territory remain- 
ing in the occupation of Turkey. Then 
there was also the question of the in- 
demnity. In that case also he thought 
the time had arrived when an authorita- 
tive statement on the subject should be 
made by a responsible Member of the 
Government. The wildest rumours had 
been flying about as to the amount of 
the indemnity and if it was to be 
£4,000,000, not only did it appear to be 
a sum very much in excess of any damage 
that might have been incurred by Turkey, 
but it did not take into account the loss 
incurred by the Greek Government 
and the inhabitants of Thessaly, 
owing to the loss of the harvest and 
the devastation causel by the war. 
Then upon another matter concerned in 
the terms of peace the Powers should in- 
tervene, and that was the abrogation of 
the capitulations. This was a matter 
which he submitted ought not to be left 
to be decided between Turkey and 
Greece alone, it was a matter in regard 
to which the Powers of Europe or those 
most interested in the welfare of the 
Greek kingdom ought to have a direct 
voice, more especially the three Powers 
who were parties to the Convention of 
1830, by which the capitulations were 
established giving a guarantee to the 
Greek subjects of the Ottoman Empire, 
without which they would be in the same 
position as the Armenians. The capitu- 
lations should not be left to be abro- 
gated under existing circumstances when 
Turkey had the “ whip hand ” of Greece ; 
but England, France, and Russia should 
have direct voices in this matter. Al- 
though he did not wish to trench too 
much on controversial subjects, yet 
there was one matter mentioned by the 
hon. Member for Sheffield, who argued as 
a fact that should give rise to action on 
the part of the Government that we had 
only one ally of any consequence in the 
Eastern Mediterranean in the future and 
that was Turkey. But the hon. Member 
appeared to have left out of sight that 
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assuming that the Turkish Empire was 
not a permanent institution in the cor- 
porate life of Europe, then at all events 
the Greek element scattered along the 
coast of the Levant presented a basis 
for the establishment of progress and 
order, and he earnestly trusted that in 
any development of policy which the 
Government might pursue in the future, 
they would not leave out of sight that 
most important factor the Hellenic 
nation. One other matter had been 
mentioned, the state of affairs in Ar- 
menia. The hon. Member found some 
improvement in the fact that wholesale 
massacre had succeeded a much more 
gradual method of extermination. But 
a pamphlet issued a few weeks ago on 
the impartial authority of the head of 
the French Missions to the East, founded 
on the information from their own orga- 
nisation and information of French Con- 
suls as well as from Armenian sources, 
showed that the improvement was en- 
tirely on the surface. There had been 
no recent massacres, but persecution was 
just as terrible as it was some months 
ago. There were isolated cases of 
murder, such as that of Yussuf Yunan, 
who was an agent of the Duke of West- 
minster’s Armenian Committee. He 
was killed in cold blood by persons em- 
ployed by others in a superior position, 
and not these last were arrested, but the 
tools who carried out the murder. They 
had been sentenced to death, but the 
sentence had been referred to the Court 
of Cassation at Constantinople, and 
there was reason to believe the Sultan 
would be influenced to exercise his power 
to pardon. In regard to the massacres 
at Tokat there was no evidence that the 
sentence imposed had been carried out. 
He entirely contravened and contradicted 
the statements of the hon. Member. 
There had simply been a lull in the mas 
sacres, but the system in the Ottoman 
Empire as applied to its Christian sub- 
jects, might still be described as a system 
of toleration tempered by massacre. 

“Hear!” 

*Mr. CURZON: I have been asked a 
number of questions on a great variety 
of topics, but perhaps I may be allowed 
to postpone the answers to those dealing 
with matters in the East of Europe until 
I have replied on the other points. The 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
Forest of Dean made inquiries with refer- 
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ence to the arrangement made with King 
Menelik. It is true, as I have before 
stated in, reply to a question, that a treaty 
has been concluded on behalf of Her 
Majesty’s Government by Mr. Rennell 
Rodd with that monarch. But it will 
not be in the public interest—and the 
right hon. Gentleman will readily appre- 
ciate this—that I should make any 
public statement of its contents at this 
moment. I hope in due time the treaty 
will be laid before the House, when hon. 
Members will have an opportunity of 
ascertaining what has taken place. The 
right hon. Baronet then asked some 
questions about Corea, and I do not in 
the least deprecate his allusion to British 
policy in regard to that part of the world. 
I am always very glad when I find Mem- 
bers taking a great interest in that which 
I think myself a most important subject 
of Imperial politics. [‘“ Hear, hear! ”] 
With regard to the views I have myseif 
ventured to express, I do not know that 
they very substantially differ from those 
which have been entertained and acted 
upon by the present Government. The 
right hon. Gentleman asks us to state 
what are our interests in Corea. Well, 
I imagine that the independence of Corea 
is an international interest, but the right 
hon. Gentleman knows enough of the 
history of the Far East to know that 
Corea is feeble and has never been able 
to stand alone. For years, and even for 
centuries, she leaned upon China, and 
now, since the war is over, she, by virtue 
ef a sort of common agreement, leans on 
Russia and Japan. The right hon. Baronet 
seemed to think that Corea had been 
abandoned to her fate, and that she was 
to be left to share the fate of Northern 
China, but I must say I do not agree with 
his account of recent incidents. British 
interests in Corea are, of course, not iden- 
tical in character or in moment with the 
interests of the other Powers I have men- 
tioned. We have not a contiguous frontier 
with Corea, as have Russia and China, 
and, in the second place, we do not gaze 
at her across the seas, as does Japan. We 
have, of course, commercial interests in 
Corea—interests which I should be the 
last to minimise, but interests not assess- 
able at a very high figure, and which have 
never yet persuaded any British firm to 
embark on mercantile enterprise there. 
Our interests in Corea, other than com- 
mercial, are first, to see that the inde- 
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pendence of Corea is maintained, and 
that it is not territorially or administra- 
tively absorbed into any of the sur- 
reunding states; secondly, that Corean 
territory and Corean harbours are not 
made the base of schemes for territorial 
or political aggrandisement, so as to dis- 
turb the balance of power in the Far East 
and give to any one Power a maritime 
supremacy in the Eastern seas. Com- 
mercial expansion is a thing we must 
expect, and which we must endeavour 
with the means at our disposal to meet, 
but any such attempts as I have been 
describing by any Power would find us 
ready to protect our own interests there. 
(Hear, hear!”] Next I turn to the 
subject of Armenia, about which the 
Leader of the Opposition has asked me 
questions. To answer all these questions 
fully would cover a wide area and would 
be difficult within reasonable limits of 
time. I do not know from a perusal of 
the reports that I can describe the state 
of affairs as very reassuring. No doubt 
great distress continues to prevail, more 
especially in the eastern provinces of 
Asiatic Turkey. The Turkish _ tax- 
gatherer has never been distinguished 
for bowels of compassion; there is wide- 
spread deficiency of supplies, the Kurds 
are never altogether under control, and 
the gendarmerie, being unpaid, help 
themselves to what they can. That is one 
side, and, I think, a most distressing and 
deplorable side of the question. On the 
other hand, there are some relieving 
features. A considerable number of 
Turkish officials who have been proved 
guilty of participation in massacre, 
persecution, or disorder have been de- 
prived of their posts. We have con- 
current testimony from a great many 
quarters that high officials, civil and 
military, have exerted themselves to the 
utmost of their ability, in co-operation 
with the Consuls, to prevent the recur- 
rence of disturbances and to bring about 
a more tranquil state of affairs. Then, 
again, the forced conversions so greatly 
complained of some two years ago have 
entirely ceased, and no obstacle has been 
put in the way of these unhappy persons 
reverting to the practices of their own 
religion. The British military Consuls 
in all parts of the country have rendered 
absolutely invaluable assistance by 
travelling about among the people and 
keeping on friendly terms with Turkish 
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officers and with all classes. It is worthy 
of mention, perhaps, that since the 
lamentable incidents at Tokat in 
March last—though there may have 
been isolated cases of murder—there 
has not been any organised attack on 
Christians on a large scale in any part 
of Asiatic Turkey. As regards the re- 
forms which were secured by the Powers 
more than a year ago, they have been put 
into operation in parts of Asia Minor, 
but I do not know that the result has 
been altogether satisfactory. Christians 
have in some cases been appointed 
in due proportions to the police and 
the gendarmerie; but so far as I 
can gather from our reports, although 
the experiment has been tried, it has not 
been particularly successful, and in many 
cases the Armenians thus appointed have 
subsequently resigned. Now I turn to 
the wider and perhaps the more impor- 
tant questions opened up in the majority 
of the speeches to which I have listened ; 
and many as have been the occasions 
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on which we have discussed this 
Greek question this Session, and 
wide as have been the differences 


of opinion by which we have been 
separated, I do not think there ought 
to be any difficulty on the present 
occasion in finding a common basis of 
agreement at which the bulk of us can 
arrive. I was encouraged in that hypo- 
thesis by the tone of the interrogatories 
addressed to us by the Leader of the Op- 
position, and I do not know that there 
has been anything in subsequent speeches 
to detract from the tone with which this 
Debate was initiated. I shall not myself 
say anything about the events that led to 
the war except to comment on one ob- 
servation that fell from the right hon. 
Baronet (Sir C. Dilke). He introduced, 
I think, not for the first time, a very 
strange story to the effect that an 
agreement between Greece and Turkey 
was on the verge of being arrived 
at when, through the malevolent in- 
tervention of some other Power or 
Powers, this happy arrangement broke 
down and war ensued. It is a very 
remarkable thing that Sir Edwin Eger- 
ton at Athens, who has enjoyed in 
the highest degree the confidence of the 
Greek Government, and Sir Philip Currie 
at Constantinople, who has been by no 
means remiss in providing us with au- 
thoritative information of what is pass- 
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ing there, do not seem to have heard one 
word of this suggested arrangement. | 
really think the right hon. Baronet—who 
has put forward time after time, and re. 
peated, with an air of authority suggest- 
ing the highest sources of information 
for what he says, this story in the House 
—ought to be prepared to enlighten Her 
Majesty's Government, who are in deep 
ignorance of the matter, as to what those 
sources of information are, so that we 
may estimate them at their proper value, 
I will say nothing more about the events 
prior to the war, nor do I desire to say 
anything about the responsibility that 
may be claimed by, or may legitimately 
be placed upon, either this party or that 
for the war. Such a discussion now can, 
I think only lead to recrimination, which 
would divert our attention from the main 
point at issue, which is what has been 
happening since the war was over, and 
since the Powers have taken the interests 
of Greece into their hands. What the 
Committee, I think, expects me to en- 
deavour to tell them is the manner in 
which the Powers have been discharging 
the obligations which they assumed at 
the close of the war, which to some ex- 
tent were imposed upon them by the 
exigencies of the moment, but which 
also, I admit, were the natural legacy of 
the whole of their policy during the past 
year. Hitherto our discussions of this 
question have always been divided into 
the two separate topics of Crete and the 
mainland, and as there is an essential 
difference, both in character and in treat- 
ment, between the two, perhaps the Com- 
mittee will allow me to observe that 
distinction in what I have to say. As 
regards Crete, after the war the Greck 
troops were withdrawn, and the last batch 
of them left the Cretan shores on the 
26th of May. Simultaneously, the block- 
ade, although it was retained as a neces- 
sary measure of police to prevent arms 
and armed volunteers from entering the 
country, was relaxed as to merchandise 
and provisions, and therefore practically 
it may be said to have ceased to exist. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): Are provi- 
sions free to go in now? 

*Mr. CURZON: I believe so. More 
recently the Admirals have reported to 
us a decided change in the attitude and 
approach of the insurgent leaders. 
Frequent and friendly negotiations 
have taken place between the Ad- 
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mirals and these men. The old cry 
of “Annexation or death,” which used 
to figure at their interviews, has now 
ceased to be heard, and autonomy, in- 
volving the appointment of a European 
Governor, the cessation of all Turkish 
control in the internal administration of 
the island, and the ultimate withdrawal 
of the Turkish troops, is now more widely 
understood and more generally appre- 
ciated by them. We hear of the Chris- 
tians meeting at the present moment to 
elect delegates for the forthcoming As- 
sembly, and although, of course, this 
Assembly will, so far as at present can 
be judged, only represent the Christian 
element in the island, at the same time 
it will be able to voice their opinion and 
ought to be able to lend material assist- 
ance to the Powers. The Admirals have 
given free passage to those of the in- 
habitants who desire to go to and from 
the meetings for the purpose of electing 
these delegates, and I believe the election 
is proceeding satisfactorily. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: The right hon. 
Gentleman has mentioned this Assembly. 
Will he state when the Assembly is ex- 
pected to meet? 

*Mr. CURZON: Of course, this As- 
sembly is rather an informal and irre- 
gular thing, because, as the right hon. 
Gentleman knows, the original Assembly 
represented the whole of the island, and 
contained delegates both of the Moslems 
and Christians. The Christians, no 
doubt with a desire to show their inten- 
tion to meet the Admirals, are electing 
deputies to represent their opinions. | 
Whether the delegates so elected can 
legitimately be called the General Assem- 
bly it is difficult to say. I was about to 
allude to the two localities in which spe- 
cial and local disturbances have, or are 
said to have, taken place. The right 
hon. Gentleman the Leader of the Oppo 
sition read out from Zhe Times a long 
telegram from a correspondent of that 
paper, which appeared this morning, as 
to the incidents of disorder that are oc- 
curring—that are said to be occurring—in 
Canea. So far we know nothing of them. 
Of course, I cannot say whether they, 
be or be not true, but it is remarkable 
that, although we had, only yesterday, 
telegrams from our Consul, who is now 
at Canea, he said nothing whatever about 
them, and gave us no intimation what- 
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were likely to reach, the rather critical 
state which was described by this corre- 
spondent. But as regards Candia I 
should like to say a word. The situation 
at Candia is very exceptional. There 
are in the town something like 52,000 
Mahomedans, of whom less than one- 
half are the normal population, while the 
remainder are fugitives who have been 
driven within the walls from all parts 
of the interior. The force of European 
and of Turkish soldiers who are stationed 
there is really inadequate to keep this 
great host in perfect control. There has 
been, no doubt, as I think some previous 
speaker has remarked, a considerable re- 
vival of Turkish feeling—a natural, I 
think perhaps a pardonable, revival— 
owing to the success of their main cam- 
paign on the Continent. At Candia the 
trouble has, in the main, centred around 
two points—the water supply and the 
grazing area. The water supply has 
over and over again been cut by the 
Christians, threatening, of course, the 
Moslems in the town with starvation. 
On the other hand, the Moslems in the 
town have not been able to take their 
cattle outside the walls to find grazing 
or fodder for their sustenance. Ambus- 
cades have been constantly laid by the 
Christians, who have waylaid and have 
decapitated unhappy and innocent Mos- 
lem peasants. Thereupon the Moslems 
have retaliated by nocturnal raids, sweep- 
ing down on some of these Christian 
villages and making short work. of their 
inhabitants. The water supply question 
has, I am glad to say, practically been 
settled by agreement between the Admi- 
rals and the insurgents. The sources of 
water and the intervening channels have 
been visited by a force from the town— 
on one occasion a mixed Italian and 
English force marched out without 
molestation as far as nine miles 
into the interior—and our latest 
information is that water is flowing 
freely and without interruption from 
either side. But the same cannot be 
said about the grazing difficulty. This 
grazing question is very acute. The 
Committee must remember that the 
lands outside the town of Candia are 
lands belonging to the Moslems—[“ hear, 
hear!”|—who have been driven from 
them inside the walls. These poor people 
creep out at night, under cover of dark- 
ness, to visit their old homes. They find 
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their houses pulled down ; they find the 
crops which they sowed reaped by 
others and they find every trace, it may 
be, of their own property swept away. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] That is a situation 
which wholly apart from the question of 
the religious sect of the different parties, 
must appeal to the sympathies of any 
man—{cheers}—and the Committee will 
understand that it requires the utmost 
tact, and I may even say statecraft, on 
the part of Colonel Chermside to cope 
with a situation of that description. 
[‘ Hear, hear!”]| He has really, on the 
whole, been most successful. Open 
plundering has been suppressed ; wher- 
ever he has had a chance he has given 
warning of these raids to the party likely 
to be attacked, and they have, I think, 
been successfully frustrated. Since July 
16 an order has been procured from the 
Turkish authorities that no man shall be 
allowed to carry arms without written 
permission. The Admirals have agreed 
that the irregular troops in the out- 
posts, who were, the Committee must re- 
member, Cretans of Mahomedan faith, 
should be replaced, where possible, by 
Turkish regulars, experience showing 
that where the latter have been stationed 
few or no disorders have broken out. 
Nevertheless, I must admit that the situ- 
ation at Candia is one of some danger, 
and is likely so to continue for some 
time. As long as the abnormal condi- 
tions on the one hand, of this congested 
population and, on the other hand, of 
scarcity of food supply continue, so long 
I think must we have some trouble in 
the town. I turn from that to the larger 
question—about which I have been asked 
some questions—of the future govern- 
ment of the island. The Powers have 
not receded from any one of the declara- 
tions and engagements they have publicly 
made in that respect, and if I be asked 
here how it arises that the autonomy 
which they have promised has not been 
definitely and finally set up, I think the 
answer is a very simple one. For the 
moment the representatives of the Powers 
are engaged upon a task undoubtedly of 
more immediate and urgent importance 
at Constantinople. They are endeavour- 
ing to arrange the conditions of a per- 
manent peace between the combatants 
in the late war, and to relieve Greece on 
the one hand and Turkey on the other 
from the strain and expense of maintain- 
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ing on the one side a large number of 
refugees at Athens, and on the other side 
a great army on the footing of war in the 
plains of Thessaly. These negotiations 
would, in the opinion of the Govern. 
ment, only be complicated, and might be 
endangered, if the Ambassadors endea- 
voured to do two things at the same 
time. Let them first discharge the more 
important task which is now immediately 
occupying their energies, and then let 
them take the question of Crete in 
hand. Meanwhile, as I have endeavoured 
to show by reference to what is 
passing in Crete, I think the problem 
in that island is to some extent solving 
itself. I should not like, however, 
to give the Committee the impression 
that the Powers have, in the mean- 
time, forgotten this question of auto- 
nomy. On the contrary, they have beer 
considering among themselves, and they 
have agreed among themselves, as to the 
bases of such autonomy. They have 
agreed on the appointment of a Euro- 
pean Governor, and hon. Members will 
see the name of a candidate of the 
highest eminence and reputation for 
statesmanship, mentioned in the news- 
papers. Whether or not M. Droz will 
accept the post, I do not know, but the 
attitude of the Government has been 
throughout that they were quite willing 
to accept any governor, civil or military, 
although their own personal preference 
was for a military rather than a civil 
governor, whose name recommended it- 
self to the Powers. The Powers have 
also agreed in principle to the enrolment 
of a gendarmerie and to the principle of 
a loan to enable the new réyime, when it 
is started, to be set afoot. Also they 
have agreed to a convccation of the 
General Assembly, which I have already 
mentioned, and to the progressive reduc- 
tion of the Turkish troops. These prin- 
ciples have been acquiesced in without 
exception by all the Powers. Naturally, 
there has been some difference of 
opinion as to detail, but there is a 
substantial agreement on the bases which 
I have mentioned. A question was put 
to me as to how it is that the Turkish 
troops have not already left the island, 
or are not at the present moment in 
process of departure. I have already 
stated that the discussions at Constanti- 
nople have turned for the moment upon 
more important points; but I think it 
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would be futile, and more than futile—| The Porte also asked for an indemnity 
that it would be dangerous—to remove | of ten millions Turkish pounds, and for 
the Turkish troops before you have some- | the abolition of the capitulations under 
thing to put in their place. [“ Hear, | which Greek subjects live and trade in 
hear!”] Let the new governor be estab- | so many parts of the Ottoman dominions. 
lished, let him be supplied with an ample | From the first the Powers united in resist- 
force, and I think the question of the | ing these demands, and were in agree- 
removal of the Turkish troops will have | ment as to the modified conditions which 
reached a more satisfactory stage. There | they are prepared to concede. Upon these 
remains only one more difficulty with| lines the negotiations have tranquilly, 
regard to Crete which I should like to| though I dare say slowly, proceeded. 
mention. In the towns there are congre- | Although I am not in a position to say 
gated at the present moment some 10,000 | that the line for the strategical rectifica- 
Mahomedan families. These people have | tion of the Thessalian frontier agreed to 
been driven from the interior. Their | by the Military Attachés has been finally 
homes and their crops have been! accepted by the Porte, the principle 
confiscated or destroyed. On the other | which underlies it has, I believe, been 
hand, they are residing for the most | acquiesced in. Financial experts have 
part in houses belonging to the | veen appointed to examine into the finan- 
Christians. The restitution of these | cial resources of Greece with a view to 
unhappy people to their homes in| determining the maximum indemnity 
the country will undoubtedly be a/ which that country is capable of paying, 
task of the greatest difficulty. They | and the largest sum that she can reason- 
can only go back under military protec- | ably be expected to set apart from year 
tion, and when they arrive at their old | to year for the interest upon the indem- 
homes they will find ruin staring them in | nity loan. These conclusions have also 
the face. But it may be that by some | been accepted in principle. Finally, the 
exchange of property between the two| Dragomans of the various Embassies 
religious bodies in the island, by the | have been engaged in drawing up a list 
agzregation of the Mussulmans in certain | of the abuses in the capitulations of 
towns or portions of the island, and by | which I spoke, which have been discussed 
giving assistance to those who wish to | with the legal advisers of the Porte, and 
emigrate, the difficulty may be overcome. | about which there is a disposition to 
In the meantime it is no good ignoring | arrive at a conclusion on both sides. 1 
these difficulties which we have before us, | Should mention, as correcting some false 








and it is perfectly plain that the difficulty | 
of the interior of Crete is not a Gordian | 
knot which can be cut by a slash of the | 
sword, but is one which will require the 
patient manipulation and delicate un- 
ravelling of skilful diplomatic fingers. I 
do not say that the condition of the island 
is satisfactory, but I do say it contains 
elements of greater hope than I was able 
to point out on the last occasion when I 
addressed the House. It cannot. surely 
be expected that in an island which has 
suffered from chronic disturbance for 
over 2,000 years, Mahomedans and 
Christians should join hands and consent 
to dwell together in unity at the first 
appearance of European forces. I turn 
now to a subject of vastly greater impor- 
tance—namely the negotiations for the 
settlement of a permanent peace between 
Turkey and Greece. It is well known 
that at the beginning the Porte asked for 
the restitution of the old frontier which | 
existed at the time of the Berlin Treaty. | 


\ 











| Turkish rule. 


impressions given by two or three pre- 
vious speakers, that what Lord Salisbury 
has throughout laid special stress upon 
has been the impossibility of handing 
back settled Christian territory to 
He has insisted upon the 
principle, upon which all the Powers are 
agreed with him, that if any small groups 
of Christians are included within the 
strategical line sketched out by the Mili- 
tary Attachés, they shall be allowed the 
option of emigrating and accepting com- 
pensation awarded to them by an impar- 
tia! tribunal. It is quite true that the 
progress cannot be described as rapid. 
Speed is not a characteristic which is 
ever predicable of the progress of diplo- 
matic negotiations at Constantinople. 
But circumstances for the moment there 
render these delays peculiarly explicable 
in character. There is a military, and I 
think also a militant, party in Constanti- 
nople, and the Sultan has advisers who 
do not take the same view of his 
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obligations as the Great Powers do. There 
is the solid fact that there is a large army 
of many thousands of men still on the 
plains of Thessaly. There is the senti- 
ment cf religious fanaticism which has 
been aroused by the recent conflict 
and stimulated by the victory in 
which that conflict resulted. No doubt 
there is among many sections of the 
Turkish people a feeling, a revived 
sense, of military power which their 
easy successes have brought about. All 
these are factors which are perfectly 
obvious and which cannot be iost sight of 
in estimating the complexity of the situa- 
tion with which the Powers are called 
upon to deal. These are all of them, of 
course, obstacles to a rapid issue of the 
negotiations now in progress. But pos- 
sibly from one point of view they have 
not been without advantage, because I 
think that all these difficulties, delays, 
and obstacles have tended still more to 
emphasise the sentiments of agreement 
with which the Great Powers have been 
acting. [“Hear, hear!”] In the two 
months of negotiation of which I have 
been speaking I cannot remember any 
occasion on which there has been any 
substantial disagreement—I think I may 
carry it further, und say any disagreement 
at all—on the points connected with those 
negotiations between the Powers at Con- 
stantinople. [Cheers.] The Govern- 
ments and their representatives have 
been acting in absolute harmony, and I 
see no reason whatever why that har- 
mony should not be continued. [Cheers.] 
Of course, we have heard to-night, and 
no doubt we shall hear again, the 
familiar accusations against the Concert 
of Europe. They are taunted with de 
lays for which they are not responsible. 
There are Gentlemen in this House, and 
there are writers in the newspapers, who 
attempt to attach to them the odium of 
a situation which I maintain they did 
nothing themselves to provoke. {* Hear, 
hear!”] I do not expect such hon. 
Gentlemen to stay their hands, but I do 
invite them for one moment to consider 
what the situation of Greece would have 
been at this moment if there had been 
no Concert of Europe to intervene. 
[Cheers.] It is perfectly true that the 
peace negotiations may be proceeding 
somewhat slowly at Constantinople. But 
for the Concert of Europe much severer 
terms might have been dictated by a 


Mr. Curzon. 
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victorious Turkish General at the Acro- 
polis. Take, again, the question of 
evacuation. But for the Concert of 
Europe it might not have been the 
evacuation of Thessaly, but of Attica 
itself, that would have been at stake. 
Take, again, the question of the in- 
demnity. It might not have been the 
amount that Greece could pay, but the 
amount that Turkey chose to exact. I 
will not, therefore, for my own part admit 
the failure with which the Concert of 
Europe has been arraigned. They could 
not prevent, and they never undertook 
to prevent, war between Greece and 
Turkey. What they did do was to pre 
vent the conflagration extending over a 
much wider area. The Leader of the 
Opposition made great fun of the Con- 
cert, and said, “ You claim for yourselves 
that you prevented each other from flying 
at each other’s throats.” No, that is not 
the claim. The claim is that the Concert 
prevented other and smaller States of 
Europe from flying at each other’s 
throats, or from trying to get their share 
of the spoils—from which condition of 
things a situation of great danger to the 
peace of Europe must have arisen, and 
in which, one after another, the Great 
Powers might have become involved. 
That is the claim which the Powers make 
for themselves. In the meantime, they 
did exert themselves, as soon as oppor- 
tunity presented itself to them, to inter- 
vene to bring the war to a conclusion. 
The whole object of my remarks to-night 
has been to impress on the Committee 
that the Powers are endeavouring at Con- 
stantinople to arrange terms which shall 
be reasonable for the victorious and 
moderate for the vanquished. [Cheers.] 
I do not know that it is particularly my 
duty to answer those taunts or to defend 
the Concert of Europe. After all, the 
Concert of Europe will be judged 
by the permanent verdict of history— 
[Opposition cheers|—and not by the 
transient impression of the House of 
Commons. |Uheers.] What, I imagine, 
a Secretary or Under Secretary, whoever 
he may be, speaking on behalf of his 
Government in the Chamber of which he 
is a Member, has got to do is to deal with 
is the conduct and responsibility of his 
own Government rather than with those of 
other Governments. On that issue I feel 
no alarm whatever. [Cheers.] Of course, 
it is impossible while the negotiations 
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are proceeding to lay full details on the 
Table of the House. But I hope I have 
gone as far in the way in the direction of 
confidence and disclosure as I could 
reasonably be expected to do. [“ Hear, 
kear!”] The whole of my argument has 
been that we are at the present moment 
labouring to re-establish a condition of 
permanent peace in Eastern Europe, to 
mitigate the sufferings that have been 
entailed on Greece by her own rash acts, 


and to see that while Turkey receives the | 
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in regard to Crete was much more 
favourable than the reports in the news- 
papers had led me to expect. I read 
only this morning in an article in The 
Times that not only was there no pro- 
gress in Crete, but that things there were 
apparently going from bad to worse ; and I 
gathered that not only was there a failure 
to secure the withdrawal of the Turkish 
troops from the island, but that Turkey 
was bent on sending fresh troops there, 
which had rendered both parties more 





legitimate she does not receive more than disorderly—the Christians full of fear 
the legitimate spoils to which she is en-| and apprehension of what was going to 
titled. To secure those ends the Govern- | happen, and the Mahomedans thinking 
ment have been working during the past that things were surely coming round to 
two months. They have not been work-| their side. I hope the right hon. Gentle- 
ing alone, and they do not propose to| man’s statement that the condition of 
work alone. [Cheers.] They desire to| things in Crete at the present time is 
secure those ends in conjunction with the| better than it has been in the past will 
other Powers ; being perfectly convinced | be thoroughly justified by events in the 
as I have so often said before, that any | future. One thing I wish to make clear. 
isolated action or any single-handed | If our criticism this evening has been 
policy could only retard, and it might | moderate—and I do not intend to depart 


ultimately jeopardise, the results which 
they hope they are not over-sanguine in 
expecting the combined policy of Europe 
still to secure. [Cheers.] 


Sir EDWARD GREY (Northumber- | 


land, Berwick), who was received with 


cheers: My first due is to thank the | 


right hon. Gentleman for the clear and 


from that moderation—it must not be 
argued from it that we view the point 
which events have now reached with com- 
plete satisfaction. [“Hear, hear!”] I 
could wish that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had not said so much in defence of 
the actions of the Concert of Europe. 
The Concert, no doubt, will, in the long 


rapid statement he has made to the Com-| run, be judged in history mainly by re 


mittee, and for the full and fair way in 
which he has dealt, as I think, with an 


sults. But if the historian were to judge 
the Concert to-day by the results 


admirable selection of the points which | achieved so far, I do not think the ver- 


are most interesting to the Committee dict would be a favourable one. 
at the present time. I do not know that | hear! ”] 


what he has said invites any lengthened 
comment from me. 


I wish he could) action of the Concert. 
have told us something a little more 
hopeful in regard to Armenia, but I 
know I ought not to have expected it, 


[“ Hear, 
Indeed, I do not think that 
Lord Salisbury is quite satisfied with the 
[“ Hear, hear!” 
It was only a few days ago that Lord 
Salisbury lamented that there had not 
been in the Concert some personality of 


because affairs in Crete and the war be-| the ascendency of Prince Bismarck, who 


tween Turkey and Greece have entirely 
thrown Armenia into the background, 
and the scheme of reform has not prac-| have a 


might have made things move a little bit 
quicker. [“ Hear, hear!”] Some of us 
doubt as to whether Lord 





tically taken effect. The right hon.| Salisbury might not within the Concert 
Gentleman told us that Christians had| have exercised more influence than he 
been employed in the police in Armenia,| apparently has done. [“ Hear, hear!”] 
and that the attempt had not succeeded.| But I do not wish to press that point to- 
It would be very interesting to know| night, first, because the results of Lord 
why it was the attempt did not succeed, | Salisbury’s policy are still incomplete, 
because that was a point in the scheme} and, secondly, because we have no 


of reform on which great hopes had been| authentic information before us yet as 
placed, and it would be well to know how| to what the policy of the Concert has 
But as regards the action 
I must say that the| of the Concert as a whole—though I do 
the responsibility 


far the particular point was worth press-| really been. 
ing in the future. 
statement of the right hon. Gentleman; not wish to say 
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specially rests upon Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment—there is among the people of 
this country a widespread dissatisfaction 
with the slowness and feebleness of the 
action of the Concert. [“ Hear, hear!” ] 
I quite admit that the Concert has se- 
cured certain results of which the right 
hon. Gentleman has told us to-night, but 
we have to judge what we expected from 
the action of the Concert, not by those 
more or less negative results which have | 
been achieved, but by the wider and 
higher aims of the Powers, and by the 
enormous strength they had behind them 
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able to clear from our minds the sus- 
picion that the Concert, as a united body, 
might, if it liked, have prevented some 
of the suffering which has occurred, yet 
in the end it may secure effectively those 
two points on which so much stress has 
been laid to-night—-first, that no 
Christian territory is to be placed again 
under Turkish rule ; and, secondly, that 
in Crete an effective autonomy should 
be established, which may remove in 
perhaps no distant time, not merely the 
present disturbances, but those causes of 
misgovernment, which I believe to be at 
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to carry them out; and judged by that 
standard I say the action of the Concert 
hitherto seems to me to have been slow 
and to have been feeble. [Cheers.] But 


is there any better prospect for the action | 


of the Concert in the future? I can un- 
derstand that it is possible that we may 
have some results from the Concert in 
future more pronounced and more effec- 
tive than we have had in the past. It 
is possible, no doubt, that when war be- 
tween Greece and Turkey first arose some 
members of the Concert with interests 
deeply concerned may 


have been 


seriously alarmed as to how far the dis- | 
turbance would spread. They might have | 


held even that if the Concert were to 
apply measures of coercion to the Sultan 


it might have been an encouragement to | 
other States than Greece to take part in| 


the war. But that danger has passed 
away ; and we are told that on all points 
there is unanimity in the Concert of 
Europe—that none of the different Gov- 
ernments intends to separate from it, but 
that they are all determined to carry out 
the policy to which they have put their 
hands. But if it be convinced of that—if 
it be relieved from the great anxiety which 
may have been weighing on some of its 
members earlier in the year, then we 
have some reason, not only to hope, but 
to expect and to claim, that the results 
of the next few weeks will be more 
decisive and more effective than 
those earlier in the year have 
been. And though we shall never he 
Sir Edward Grey. 


the root of the disturbances in Crete, 
and which, as the right hon. Gentleman 
has reminded us, have continued now for 
hundreds of years. [Cheers.| 


*Mr. T. W. LEGH (Lancashire, Newton) 
said the criticism of the Government had 
been of so moderate a character that it 

was evident that right hon. Gentlemen 
| opposite did not really disapprove of the 
'Government’s policy. As to the pacifi- 
| cation of Crete, he did not think that the 
| statement of the Under Secretary was 
particularly reassuring. Sir A. Billiotti 
_ attributed the delay in the pacification to 

the too-great indulgence which had been 
shown to the insurgents. At any rate, 
the Cretan Parliament which was about 
| to meet was to be entirely Christian. 
That brought us no nearer to a solution 
_of the difficulties if the Mussulman popu- 
| lation was to be wholly excluded. As to 
| the larger question between Greece and 
| Turkey, the position was more promising. 
| Of course, there was delay in the negotia- 
tions, and there was likely to be delay, 
| considering that the amount of the in- 
demnity was not yet settled, and con- 
sidering the circumstances under which 
Thessaly was ceded to Greece in 1881. 
There was everything to be said for the 
Turks in this case. A grossly unprovoked 
attack was made upon them; _ but 
throughout the campaign their conduct 
had contrasted favourably with that of 
their antagonists. It was only fair that 
reparation should be made to them ; and 
if it had heen decided that the reparation 
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were not to take the form of territorial | Bishop Tucker had authorised him to 
expansion a substantial indemnity ought | say that as recently as December 8, he 
to be paid. To that indemnity the his-| had advocated the abolition on the 
torical hundred Members ought to con- Mainland, and that on Mr. Curzon 
tribute generously. [Cheers.] All the himself. Bishop Tucker stated that the 
treaties governing action in Eastern slavery is exactly the same kind of agri- 
Europe were formed on the assumption cultural slavery as that which exists 
that the Turks were to be protected from | upon the islands. How could Mr. Curzon 
the Russians ; but those two Powers were come down to the House and assert the 





now more closely united than any others Government had never been even asked 


in Europe. Turkey was in process of 

assimilation by Russia; Russia was not 

likely to allow the interference of other 

Powers; and if Russia would not act 

herself, the peace negotiations must 

naturally proceed slowly. He would not 

admit that it was our duty beyond any 

other Power to get the Greeks out of the 
difficulty in which they had placed them- 

selves by their own folly. He would urge | 
patience upon Gentlemen opposite, for 

he was convinced that if their leaders 

had been in power they would have pur- 

sued exactly the same course as Her 
Majesty’s Government had done. [“Hear, 

hear! ”] 

*Mr. J. A. PEASE (Northumberland, 
Tyneside) drew attention to what he said 
was nothing less than a breach of faith 
on the part of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The breach of faith was this, that 
they had over and over again promised 
the House of Commons that they would 
abolish the legal status of slavery in the | 
Zanzibar Protectorate, and after they | 
had been two years in office they had 
only partially abolished it in the islands 
of Zanzibar and Pemba alone. The right | 
hon. Member the Under Secretary had | 
stated on June 24 :— 

“That no Member of the Government had 
ever been asked to abolish the legal status of 
slavery except in the islands, that the Govern- 
ment had never given any other pledge, and 


he had never heard the question of the Main- | 
land argued in that House.” 


He would prove that these three state- 
ments were unfounded. Since March 8, | 
1895, he had in repeated questions, and | 
in every speech he had delivered, argued 
in favour of abolition on the Mainland, 
and so late as January 19 last had 
pointed out how, in so far as the re-’ 
sponsibility of the Government was con- 
cerned, the recognition of the legal status | 
on the Mainland was worse than that on | 
the islands where the Sultan shared the | 
responsibility. Besides memorials pre- | 


sented to the Government on the subject 


to abolish it? Mr. Chamberlain in March 
1895, was asked— 


“whether it was consistent with all that 
we had done and said in the past, that what 
was practically the British flag should fly over 
slavery?” 


The hon. Baronet, who was then Under 
Secretary, stated :— 


“that the Government had asked for a Re- 
port as to the best way of doing it, and this 
thing had got to be done.” 


The Report makes it clear that the ques- 
tion of Mainland abolition was included. 
Mr. Piggott was asked by Mr. Hardinge 
to report on the Mainland, and in the 
Blue-book, Africa No. 7, his letter, dated 
August 1, 1895, commenced :— 


“T have the honour to report on the ques- 
tion of the abolition of slavery in the British 
Protectorate in East Africa.” 


The Leader of the Opposition, when 
Leader of the House in 1895, stated :— 


“It was the duty of the Government to use 
their exertions at the earliest possible moment 
to put an end to slavery both in Zanzibar and 
elsewhere,” 


and the present First Lord of the Trea- 
sury, in the Debate on August 21, 1895, 
used these words :— 


“We are called upon to lay a detailed plan 
before the Committee with regard to the par- 
ticular machinery and methods by which the 
abolition of slavery in East Africa is to be ac- 
complished. ‘The question of slavery on the 
East Coast of Africa is one that has long en- 
gaged the attention of Governments, and in tue 
Debate of last February we pressed this ques- 
tion on the Government of the day,” 


and it was only on the understanding 
that the Government would deal with 
the gigantic evil without delay that the 
hon. Member for North Cork withdrew 
his Motion. 
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*Mr. CURZON asked the hon. Member 
to quote any words of his on the part 
of the Government to abolish the 
status of slavery on the mainland. That 
was a definite challenge. 


*Mr. J. A. PEASE: I accept it. The 
hon. Member went on to trace the course 
of events in relation to the question from 


the time of the late Government, and | 


coming to the present year stated that at 
the beginning of the Session he moved an 
Amendment to the Address drawing at- 
tention to the situation on the Mainland 
as being worse than on the islands, and 
it was only on account of the pledge then 
given by the right hon. Gentleman that 
he withdrew the Amendment to the Ad- 
dress. He accepted the challenge of the 
right hon. Gentleman, and here were his 
words : — 


“The Government had arrived at a decision 
of policy, and that decision was in strict fulfil- 
ment of the engagements which he had entered 
into more than once in that House. The! 
pledge which had been given was that Mr. 
Hardinge would receive instructions to abolish 
the legal status of slavery in the Protectorate 
of Pemba and Zanzibar.” 


*Mr. CURZON: Is the hon. Member 
quoting from “ Hansard.” 


*Mr. J. A. PEASE: I am quoting from 
“Hansard ”—{cheers|—of 19th January 
1897. 


“That there would be a complete fulfilment 
of the pledges which he had given, the House 
might rest assured.” 


That was that the legal status of slavery 
would be abolished in the Protectorate. 
There had not only not been a complete 
fulfilment in regard to the Mainland, but 
he held that the Government had not 
carried out their pledge and secured com- 
plete abolition with regard even to the 
islands. The right hon. Gentleman on 
24th June defended the inaction of the 
Government on several grounds. He said 
there were more slaves legally held in the 
islands than on the Mainland; that he 
had not heard of any grievance or hard- 
ship ; that if a slave desired to escape he 
could obtain his freedom more readily 
on the Mainland, and that the Govern- 
ment had had only two years’ absolute 
control over this district. He held that 
the Government had done nothing in the 
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two years during which they had com- 
plete control. Then he argued with re- 
gard to compensation, and said that if 
the policy of compensation was applied 
to the mainland, the question would as- 
sume enormous proportions. That was an 
argument why the Government did not 
apply their policy of abolition of the legal 
status of slavery over the administrative 
area over which they had direct control. 
Then he went on to argue that certain 
control had been given by the Sultan to 
the possessors of legally held slaves, and 
so the Government could not ignore that 
guarantee. But that did not prevent the 
Government from taking subsequent 
action, and for eight years they had 
recognised legally held slaves and taken 
no steps to bring the institution to a con- 
clusion. The right hon. Gentleman used 
an expression which conveyed an inac- 
curate version of Sir John Kirk’s views. 
He said that Sir John Kirk saw no neces- 


| sity for taking similar steps on the main- 


and. That was rather a shock to hon. 
Members who always regarded Sir John 
Kirk as a keen abolitionist. He took the 
liberty of writing to Sir John Kirk, who 
replied : — 


“T have for long urged the Government to 
take the step of abolishing the legal status of 
slavery.” 


And again :— 


“TIT am glad to be able . . . to state 
my views as to slavery on the mainland.” 


The only objection that Sir John Kirk 
had to the Government’s action with 
regard to the abolition of slavery 
was that they had not gone far enough. 
All the concubines on the islands were 
still retained in the position of slaves, 
and, as any number of concubines could 
be retained, most of the women who were 
in the prime of life on those islands were 
still in a condition of bondage. With 
regard to the question of compensation, 
he wished to know what the Government 
were going to do on the mainland. The 
First Lord of the Treasury said the other 
day with regard to the abolition of the 
status on the mainland that the Govern- 
ment were going to carry out what they 
were in process of carrying out on the 
islands. All precedents really were 


against this principle of compensation, 
and he wished to know whether the Gov- 
ernment were going to ask the House for 
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a Vote in order to pay compensation to 
slaveholders on the mainland. The 
Under Secretary of State had said that 
the Government were carrying out the 
policy which had been advised by Sir 
John Kirk; but ina letter which he had 
received from Sir John Kirk that gentle- | 
man said,— 
| 

“TI object to female slaves being exempted | 
from the operation of the new law and left | 
in slavery, and I do not consider that any | 
practical difficulty would have arisen had the | 
law been made of universal application. . 


eat 
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showing that their views had been mis- 
construed and that they were opposed to 
the action of the Government and were 
in favour of the abolition of the legal 
status of slavery. The Government had 
long trifled with this question. Two 
years ago they pledged themselves to 
action, and little or nothing had been 
done on the mainland, while on the 
islands only about half the slaves had 
been liberated. He protested against 
what he considered to be a breach of 
faith on the part of the Government, 


I regard the giving of comvensation as not | against the system of compensation which 


only needless, but most. unwise.” 

| 
As to the question of fugitive slaves, the | 
Government ought to have been aware of | 
the illegality which was being pursued | 
by their officers, and ought to have taken | 
steps of their own accord in regard to it. 
It was obvious from a perusal of Lord | 
Salisbury’s Dispatch of 1889 that the | 
giving up of these fugitive slaves had | 
been part and parcel of Lord Salisbury’s | 
administration. In 1889 Lord Salisbury 
issued the following Dispatch to Colonel 
Euan Smith,— 


“TIT am directed by the Marquess of Salis- 
bury to acquaint you that his Lordship ap- 
proves your action in giving to each of the 
590 runaway slaves a printed certificate of per- 
mission allowing them to continue in the 
mission station until claimed. I am at the 
seme time to instruct you to warn all mission 
societies against harbouring runaway slaves, 
without making any exception. No legal right 
to do so can be claimed, and where a refuge 
and asylum are granted in extreme cases of 
peril and out of humanity it is done at the 
risk of the person giving the shelter.” 


On June 25 the Under Secretary had 
stated that the documents produced on 
the previous evening were entirely new 
to Her Majesty’s Government. How 
could that be said, when he had read 
them in the House on June 3 to the 
right hon. Member, and the First Lord 





was also in his place. The Government 
had really ignored the matter until | 
forced later on by a Vote in the) 
House to take action. The  atti-| 
tule of the Government had _ been 
to belittle and minimise this evil of| 
slavery. Over and over again the Under | 
Secretary of State had used arguments | 
indicating that the missionaries were | 
opposed to the abolition; but he pos- 
sessed letters from these missionaries 
which were quoted in the Blue-books 


the Government had created, against the 
recognition of concubinage, and against 
the reasons which had been put forward 
by the Under Secretary of State in jus- 
tification of the Government’s inaction 
on the mainland. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
said he conceived the answer to the hon. 
Member’s charges would be that when 
we were in a foreign country that was 
under an authority which recognised 
slavery as an essential principle in regard 
to the rights of property, we must recog- 
nise it. He understood, however, that 
British subjects had been prohibited 
from taking any part in the execution 
of the law which established slavery. 
With regard to the Far East, there was 
no doubt that Russia had made enor- 
mous advances, but he did not share the 
apprehension of the right hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean, because, owing 
to the great distances, the advantage of 
access would be rather with the Power 


| which sent goods by sea than‘ with the 


Power which had a single line railway. 
He was glad to see that the Armenian 
question had been put to sleep. The 
right hon. Baronet opposite who had 
spoken, and whom they were glad to see 
back again, did not seem even to have 
read the Blue-books. He wanted to know 
why the reform—the cardinal reform 
which involved the employment of 
Christian gendarmes or policemen, had 
not been carried out. If he had read the 
Blue-book he would see that the only 
reason why that reform had not been 
carried out was because the Christians 
absolutely refused to serve. 


Sir E. GREY said he had not asked 
why the reforms had not been carried 
out. 
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Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said it had | 
been perfectly well known that this pro- | 
posed reform could never succeed. With | 
regard to Crete, he understood that in- | 
formation was to be gathered from a} 
one-sided assembly or convention of | 
Christians. 

*Mr. CURZON said that was not *| 
correct impression. He had said that an 
assembly even of Christians alone would 
enable them at all events to ascertain 
what were the views of the Christians. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES said they must 
get the views of both sides if any settle- 
ment were to be arrived at. With regard 
to Candia, he understood that a sort of 
neutral zone had been established with 
great success. He understood the right 
hon. Gentleman to say that everybody 
in Candia was prohibited from carrying 
arms, but that surely did not include those 
engaged in protecting the neutral zone. 
As to the question of peace between 
Greece and Turkey, he said that the Con- 


cert had been denounced as useless, in- | 
This might be | 


effective, and a failure. 
so; but Turkey had accomplished what 


Vassos had been turned out of Crete and 
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_by a kind 


| Cleveland. 
'a Commissioner named Mr. Blunt, who 


| 
the Powers had failed to achieve. Colonel 
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Mr. E.BECKETT(York,N.R., Whitby) 


said that, having been recently in the 
Sandwich Islands, he wished to call atten- 
tion to the revolution in Hawaii. It was 
important that the circumstances should 
be known. The rightful ruler of Hawaii 
was the Queen, who at the Jubilee of 
1887 was the guest of Her Majesty, who 
spoke English admirably, and who 
governed her country with moderation 
and success. This Queen was deposed 
of Nonconformist-Jameson 
raid. Ina revolution the missionaries 
seized the Government of the Sandwich 
Islands, with the aid of United States 
blue-jackets and marines. The power 
was wrongfully seized by the missionaries, 
but, in accordance with an undertaking 
given by the missionaries to the Queen, 
the matter was referred to President 
Mr. Cleveland referred it to 


was sent to the Sandwich Islands to 
make inquiries. Commissioner Blunt 
took evidence on the spot, and made a 
report. In consequence of that report, 
President Cleveland sent instructions to 
Mr. Willis, and stated that he wished 


|the Queen to be restored by peaceful 
Greece had been kept in order by being | means. 
vanquished in the field. He was glad to | 
hear that the Concert meant to see that | to 


In order to restore the Queen, 
however, it would have been necessary 
use force, and the missionaries 


rT = - aan - 242 . = “ ~ 
Turkey obtained her legitimate spoil of | organised a standing army of 250 men, 


victory. This was a great advance in the 
education of the European Concert, 


though it seemed to him a little unreason- | 
able that the settlement of Turkey’s just | 


claim must be subject to the condition 
that no settled Christian territory should 
be given back to Turkey. : 
never been in full and lawful occupation 
of Thessaly, because she had failed to 
carry out her obligations, undertaken 16 
years ago, to pay a portion of the debt. 


The Eastern Question was the European | 


Question of ‘“ Who is to rule on the 
Bosphorus ?” He was pleased to see signs 
of a returning sense of the importance 
of this question in the minds of Ministers. 
Turkey had been put to great peril and 
expense in the late war in order to carry 
out what the Concert of Europe had failed 
to obtain. Noone could contend that 
she was not entitled to some indemnity, 
and if Turkey were entitled 


to an 


indemnity, the Sultan was entitled to 
occupy the conquered territory until that 
indemnity were forthcoming. 





‘which was described by an American 
newspaper correspondent as the— 


“so-called soldiers of a rotten Government 
land consisted of illiterate Portuguese, drunken 
| Germans, and riff-raff beach-combers.” 


Greece had |} 


'In all the evidence available through 
public documents it was clear to his mind 
that the power had been wrongfully 
seized by the missionaries; it had been 
wrongfully upheld by the missionaries, 
and wrongfully used by the missionaries. 
The missionaries declared that gambling 
and betting were illegal, and the result 
was that horse-racing there, the favourite 





pastime, had been very nearly ex- 
tinguished. The missionaries went fur- 


ther, and made attendance at church 
compulsory on Sundays. It was not 
wonderful that in these circumstances 
|the missionaries became unpopular, be- 
| cause they governed regardless of stipula- 
| tions, rites, customs, privileges, or wishes 
of the nation. Indeed, the missionary 


ell was a usurpation of much 
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the same nature as if Dr. Jameson’s raid 
had succeeded and the Government of the 
Transvaal were upheld by British bayonets. 
The proposed annexation of Hawaii by 
the United States concerned ourselves, 
and must be looked upon from our 
point of view as well as from that of 
Hawaii. Hawaii was the most important 
coaling station in the Pacific. We had 
subsidised a line of steamers between 
Vancouver and Australia and were 
anxious to promote trade between Canada 
and Australia, and all the steamers must 
coal at Hawaii. It was not only the 
rights of British subjects in Hawaii, but 
the rights of the British people which 
must be maintained, and considering the 
importance of Hawaii as a coaling 
station it would be unfortunate if 
America took possession of it and estab- 
lished herself there. If we could look 
on America as an absolutely friendly 
Power it would not matter so much, but 
in view of recent occurrences which had 
agitated the public mind it was difficult 


to assume that America was, and always | 


would remain, a friendly Power. 
basis of good relations between countries | 
was reciprocity of good feeling, and that 
good feeling was likely to be disturbed 
if one used provocative and insulting 
language towards the other. When we 
had so recently exhibited our great 
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unfriendly attitude towards England on 
the part of the bulk of the American 
people. But nothing would be more 
likely than a Debate deprecating the 
annexation of Hawaii to arouse the 
party of annexation in the United 
States. He believed the annexation: of 
Hawaii would be injurious to America, 
and he approved of the policy the 
Government had followed in Hawaiian 
affairs as one of judicious reserve. He 
wished to repeat a question he had asked 
earlier in the Session as to a speech of 
M. Hanotaux, in which he said that in 
November 1895, one of the Powers sug- 
gested that the Powers should “ enter the 
Dardanelles and seize in his Palace the 
man who had been responsible for so many 
calamities.” He wished to know whether 
Great Britain was the Power that made 
that proposal, and in what Blue-books 
and where in them any reference to the 
proposal was to be found. Upon the 
speech the Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs had made that evening he had 
only a few observations to make. The 


The | Under Secretary had admitted that the 


| position of things in Armenia and Asia 
Minor was bad and that the promised 
reforms were not satisfactory. No re- 
forms would work satisfactorily unless 
placed under the supervision of an in- 
dependent European Commission. Such 





strength to the world, it became us to be |a Commission was part of the scheme of 
slow to wrath, and in shaping our policy | reform proposed in May 1895, and un- 
in the future the persistent unfriendliness | less it were adopted any so-called reforms 
of America should be taken into account. | would be valueless to improve the con- 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.) | dition of the people. A series of articles 
said he was acquainted with Hawaii,and|as to the condition of the Eastern 
took an interest in its affairs. He re- Christians had recently appeared in 7he 
gretted what the hon. Member had | Zablet, and he would be glad to know 





said. The hon. Member must have| when they might expect the latest Cons 
been sular reports bearing on the condition of 


misinformed when he said the| 
revolution in Hawaii was brought about | the people during the last six months so 
by the missionaries. It was not at all|that they might see how far the state- 
the case, and the hon. Member must | ments referred to were borne out by them. 
have been imposed upon by statements as | He hoped the Foreign Office was prepared 
to the puritanical character of the rule | to lay these reports before Parliament as 
that the missionaries sought to establish. | soon as possible. If they could be pre- 
Mr. BECKETT said he derived his| sented before the end of the Session so 
information from people on the spot. much the better. In reference to Greece, 
Mr. BRYCE said that even people on | he would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
the spot were apt to exaggerate. He | whether the offer to appoint M. Droz 
regretted to hear the hon. Member | Governor-General of Crete had really 
suggest that America should be regarded | been made or was in contemplation. 
by us as an unfriendly Power. Such a| *Mr. CURZON replied that he could 
suggestion should not be allowed to pass | not say that the offer had been authori- 
without emphatic protest. [ ‘Hear, | tatively made, but the candidature of 
hear!”] He denied that there was an/|M. Droz had been seriously considered. 
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Mr. BRYCE said the only other ques- | 
tion he desired to ask was why the| 
irregular Mussulman troops, whose pre-| 
sence it was admitted had led to so much 
mischief, had not been removed from 
Crete? As to the result of the European 
Concert, they could not anticipate the 
favourable verdict of history. The result 
had been to destroy Crete, to make the 
Turks triumphant as they had not been 
for centuries before, to increase Maho- | 
medan fanaticism over the whole of the 
East ; to throw back civilisation in Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Armenia ; and expose 
the whole of the Christian population of 
the East to even greater dangers than 
they had hitherto encountered. If, con- 
sidering the effect of the Concert up to 
this date, anyone had confidence in its | 
future results he must be a sanguine) 
man. [‘ Hear, hear !”| 

*Mr. CURZON, in replying, said there | 
was no reluctance on the part of the 
Foreign Office to present the latest Con- | 
sular reports about Armenia; but the 
recent labours of the Foreign Office in| 
preparing Blue-books had been heavier | 
they they had been for years. The, 
Foreign Office had during the past | 
year prepared four large Armenian | 
Blue-books and three Cretan Blue-| 
books and was engaged on a fourth. | 
The right hon. Gentleman asked him a/| 
question with regard to a subject which | 
formed the topic of more than one Pur. | 
liamentary question early in the Session | 
—viz. as to certain proposals made in | 
November 1895, by one of the Powers | 
of Europe. He was afraid he had not| 
much to add to what he had said before on 
the subject. The right hon. Gentleman 
asked what reply was given by the| 
British Government. He could not at 
this distance of time charge his memory ; 
he had no recollection of the proposal 
having been made, and he could not 
therefore recall what reply was made by 
the British Government. But when the 
right hon. Gentleman proceeded to in- 
quire why there was no mention made of 
it in the Blue-book, he thought it would 
be found that there were no papers or 
documents of any kind connected with 
it, and therefore there was nothing in 
the Blue-book. The only other observa- 
tion he wished to make had reference to 
the speech of the hon. Member for Tyne- 
side (Mr. J. A. Pease). That speech, he 
ventured to say, was most unusual in its 
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tone and almost offensive in its imputa- 
tion of breach of faith against the pre- 
sent and the late Governments, and, as 
he gathered, he attributed personal dis- 
honesty against himself. 

*Mr. J. A. PEASE: I never attributed 
dishonesty. 

*Mr. CURZON: It might be that the 
hon. Gentleman did not in actual words, 
but that was the meaning of what he 
said, and there was no ground for it. The 
point of the hon. Gentleman’s remarks 
was that the promise to abolish the legal 
status of slavery in Zanzibar related in 
the case of the late Government and of 
the present Government to the pro- 
tectorate ou the Mainland, and was not 
confined to the islands. He was not re- 
sponsible for the late Government, but 
the hon. Baronet who represented that 
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Government was perfectly competent 
to say whether their promise did 
or did not extend to the Mainland, 
though his (Mr. Curzon’s) impres- 
sion was that it was confined to the 
islands. However, he was not concerned 


to speak for the late Government. But 
in the case of the present Government 
he could speak with confidence. He rose 
in his place and directly challenged the 
hon. Gentleman to quote any passage of 
any speech in which he had at any time 
promised on behalf of Her Majesty's 
Government that the abolition of the 
legal status of slavery they had under- 
taken to carry out in the islands should 
also be carried out on the Mainland ; 
and the hon. Gentleman proceeded to 
read an extract from a speech which he 
alleged to have been delivered in that 
House. He (Mr. Curzon) asked if he were 
quoting from “ Hansard,” and he replied 
“Yes.” He had furnished himself with 
“Hansard,” and he had before him the 
passage. He found that the sentence 
which the hon. Gentleman read out did 
not occur in it. He might explain that the 
report of his speech in “ Hansard” was not 
subsequently corrected by himself—it 
had no asterisk affixed to it, and there- 
fore it might be taken to be a correct 
representation of what he said at the 
moment. The speech, which was made 
in the Debate on the Address at the 
beginning of the Session, on January 19, 
the occasion to which the hon. Gentleman 
referred, contained these words,— 


“The Government had arrived at a decision 
of policy, and that decision was in strict 
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yore ae the + agoeneggogg: we had | Gentlemen on the other side when they 
into more than once in ouse. : +48 . 
The pledge which had been given was that ps in Op pemnarss When the Liberal 
Mr. Hardinge would receive instructions to | %OVermment were in office they said that 
abolish the legal status of slavery in the islands | this question was one beset with difficul- 
of Zanzibar and Pemba.” | ties, and that they required time to deal 
That was what he said; but the hon.| with these difficulties. But when they 
Gentleman read in the word “Protec- | put forward that plea they were met by 
torate.” He asked at once, “Does that| hon. Gentlemen opposite—notably by 
come from “ Hansard,” and he replied the present Secretary of State for the 
“Yes.” Here was “Hansard,” and what | Colonies—with the demand that no time 
had the hon. Gentleman to say in| should be allowed them, and that they 
reply? [“ Hear, hear! ”] ought to overcome the difficulties at once. 
*Mr. J. A. PEASE: My reply is) His complaint, as far as he had any com- 
that I thought I had taken it from | plaint to make against the Government, 
“Hansard,” but it may have been from | was not with regard to their action. His 
The Times newspaper that I got it and | complaint was that when they came into 
copied it out. However, I apologise to| Office they immediately claimed that 
the right hon. Gentleman for having | their difficulties were very great, and said 
misquoted him. [‘ Hear, hear!” they must have the time which when in 
*Mr. CURZON said that of course he | Opposition they had refused to grant 
fully accepted the apology of the hon. | their predecessors. He did not wish to 
Gentleman and would say nothing more | raise that again, however. He wished 
about it, except that the House would | to say plainly that this ought not to be a 
agree that it was very hard that such a| question for recrimination between 
charge should be brought against the | different Governments. He fully recog- 
Government and against himself. Whe- | Dised from the experience he had ob- 
ther rightly or wrongly, the obligation | tained when in office that the present 
the present Government had entered into Government must have great difficulties 
had never been more for the moment | to deal with. He did not complain be- 
than the abolition of the legal status of | cause they had not disposed of the whole 
slavery on the islands of Zanzibar and | question with one sweep of the pen. He 
Pemba. He said “for the moment” de- | recognised that they had made a begin- 
liberately, because the Government had | ning, and that still further steps musi 
more than once stated that, in their , come in the course of time, and if that 
opinion, this was a work which must be | Was their object and intention he, for 
carried out by progressive steps. There | one, should not take the line that was 
was every reason to hope that they should | taken when the late Government was in 
be able to continue the movement to the | Office and say that it was unreasonable 
mainland at no distant date; but there to put forward difficulties as a reason 
were reasons which he could not enter | Why a certain amount of time was neces- 
into at present why they had not so far sary for the full achievement of ihe 
been able to do so ; although it remained | object both parties had in view. [“ Hear, 
a portion of the policy they had always | hear!”] 
adopted and still hoped to carry out. He| ys FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
had only risen to meet the particular SURY appealed to the Committee to 
charge of breach of faith. | pass the Vote, so that they might have 


Sm EDWARD GREY said that he | an opportunity of discussing the Colonial 
had referred to the Debate, and he | Vote that night. 


did not find, as far as he was con- | ees Ee = 
cerned, that he made any statement | Mr. HEN RY LABOUCHERE (North- 
with regard to the mainland. He would | ampton) said many Members on that side 
like to point out that in the Debates | of the House would like to speak on the 
on this question of slavery in East | Vote. He himself had thought of making 
Africa certain misunderstanding had 2 few remarks after dinner. He 
taken place, and an amount of heat had | ™agined the probability was that the 
been generated which was really due, not | right hon. Gentleman would be able to 
to the particular line which had been | tke the Vote that night. 

taken by the Government, but to the line} Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, S.) re- 
taken by some hon. and right hon. | ferred to the speech of the hon. Member 
| 
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for Whitby (Mr. Beckett) on the annexa- 
tion of Hawaii by the United States, re- 
marking that he wished to give an em- 
phatic contradiction to almost every 
statement he had made. He had been 
to the Sandwich Islands, and from in- 
vestigation he was certain that the mis- 
sionaries had not fomented the revolu- 
tion, and, with the exception of a small 
pro-English faction, all the white popu- 
lation were in favour of the annexation. 
As to the comparison between this revo- 
lution and Dr. Jameson’s Raid, he would 
ask hon. Members whether the Raid 
would have been condemned had it been 
as successful as the revolution? The hon. 
Member talked about good feeling and 
reciprocity between Great Britain and 
America, and assumed that all the good 
feeling was on the side of England. Let 
him give the Committee a sample of the 
good feeling and gentlemanly language 
that obtained here in England with refer- 
ence to America. A paper with a very 
wide circulation in London, read pro- 
bably by more people in that city than 
any other, had said, within the last few 
days, dealing with this very question 
of the annexation of the Hawaiian 
Islands,— 


“Spain and Japan versus the United States. 
That is the latest report of the news agencies, 
which remains for the moment in the region of 
rumour; but the combination is possible and 
useful, and would give America a great deal of 
trouble. In the interests of humanity, the 
alliance would be desirable. Our Yankee 
friends want a little blood-letting to bring 
them down to a sensible international policy, 
and it would be best to have it done by any 
other hands rather than by those of England.’ 


He quite agreed with that; for England 
had tried her hand at blood-letting on 
America on several occasions in the past, 
and they knew on which side victory 
remained inthe end. But if they wanted 
the Press and the statesmen of America 
to reciprocate good feeling, then he ven- 
tured to advise them to begin at home. 
[“Hear, hear!”] He wished to call the 
attention of the Under Secretary for 
Foreign Affairs to a matter less contro- 
versial—he referred to a memorial which 
had been addressed to Her Majesty by 
the Egyptian exiles in Ceylon. It was 


well known that these men uad now been 

in banishment for 14 or 15 years, and in 

view of the fact that the Khedive was not 

opposed to their return, and that the only 
Mr. Michael Davitt. 
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opposition shown was by Lord Cromer, 
he sincerely hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would on behalf of the Gov- 
ernment show that they were sensible 
to the appeal to their sympathy 
contained in the memorial of the exiies. 
He would only read one or two paragraphs 
from the petition, but what he would 
quote would appeal to the sympathy of 
every man in that House, irrespective of 
party differences : — 


“The memorialists are not now the active 
military leaders which they were 15 years ago ; 
they are now old men, spirit-broken exiles; 
only desirous of seeing their beloved children 
and other relatives whom they left behind in 
Egypt when they were exiled. Some of those 
children during the past 15 years have mar- 
ried, and their children form another link to 
bind the memorialists to their old country. 
But your memorialists have no desire to return 
to Egypt; they feel that would be too much 
to ask. They are desirous of being as near to 
Egypt as circumstances would permit, and 
they humbly venture to suggest that, if they 
are allowed to leave Ceylon and reside in 
Cyprus, all that they wish for will be realised. 
Cyprus is so near to Egypt that the me- 
muorialists’ children and grandchildren (the 
latter of whom they have never seen) will have 
no difficulty in visiting the memorialists occa- 
sionally; and the memorialists pledge their 
honour, as officers and gentlemen, that if they 
are allowed to live in Cyprus they will still 
keep their word, and abstain from all inter- 
ference with political questions.” 


He would appeal to the right hon. Gentie- 
man not to give a harsh reply if he was 
called upon to say anything to this me- 
morial. Surely these men, broken in 
spirit, aged beyond the possibility of en- 
tering into any other political conflicts, 
could not do any injury whatever to the 
interests of England in Egypt if allowed 
to go to Cyprus so as to be near their 
relatives when the end of their days 
arrived. Surely this great Empire, 
which was governed from that House, 
could afford to be lenient to men of this 
stamp. If any other country in the 
world had profited so much in Egypt as 
Great Britain had done by the patriotic 
revolution set going by these men, then 
he ventured to say, they would not have 
been left in exile as many months as 
they had been years. 

*Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) did not 
desire to prolong this Debate after the 
pathetic appeal which had been made to 
the Committee by the First Lord of the 
Treasury. He commented on the fact 
that, although the right hon. Members 
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of the Front Opposition Bench did not 
believe in the policy of the Government 
in regard to their conduct of affairs in 
Armenia, Crete, and Greece, yet the tone 
of their speeches was moderate. The 
speech of the Leader of the Opposition 
was the perfunctory performance of a 
nan who had an uncongenial duty to 
discharge, and if he were a Member of 
the Opposition he should blush for his 
Leaders. He declared that the Concert 
of Europe, so far as it related to Arme- 
nia, Greece, and Crete, had been not only 
a failure but a disgrace. The hon. 
Knight who was Counsel-in-Ordinary to 
the Sultan of Turkey seemed to congra- 
tulate the world and this country on the 
fact that the condition of Armenia was 
not so bad as it was. But two months 
had not elapsed since they had, by Ques- 
tions, elicited from the Government the 
admission that there had occurred in 
Armenia, while the Concert of Europe 
remained inactive, a series of massacres 
and outrages at which civilisation stood 
aghast, and at which this country some 
years ago would have been prepared to 
draw the sword. So much for the pro- 
gress of civilisation and the policy of 
the Tory and Conservative Party? Turn- 
ing to the affairs of Greece and Crete, he 
said it was not difficult to prove, from 
the Blue-books, that there was a de- 
cidedly pro-Mahomedan tone from first 
to last. With regard to two points in 
particular, the Christian Cretans had 
given every proof of their fair play and 
a desire to act with the Concert of 
Europe. But it had been impossible for 
them to act with the European Powers. 
The two points to which he wished to 
refer were, first, the reforms which were 
promised in Crete by the Porte last July 
cr August, and, second, the reorganisa- 
tion of the gendarmerie. Had a single 
one of the reforms so promised been car- 
ried out by the Porte from that day to 
this? No. The Blue-book teemed with 
instances which showed that the Porte 
had determined to secretly instigate and 
foment disorder, with the result that the 
reforms were never carried out. With 
regard to the gendarmerie, if the Blue- 
books proved anything they proved that 
the representatives both of the Christians 
and Mahomedans were most anxious for 
the reorganisation of the gendarmerie. 
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It was proposed that a strong foreign ele- 
ment should be introduced into the gen- 
darmerie. The Porte opposed that all 
along. Finally it yielded, but it yielded 
when it was too late. The gendarmerie 
so formed had since been disbanded, and 
of course it could have no part in the 
pacification of the island or in repressing 
the disorder and outrage there. This 
last work of the Concert of Europe had 
been a blunder, and a bad blunder, be- 
cause of lack of courage, and because they 
had failed to speak to the tyrant of the 
Ottoman Empire in the language of 
Christians, or men, or of politicians who 
realised the age in which we lived. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
thought that it would be most unfortu- 
nate if an impression should go forth 
that there was a sort of careless feeling 
on the Cretan question among the leaders 
of the Opposition. If such an impres- 
sion were to be given it might have a 
bad effect on the negotiations at Con- 
stantinople. It would be unfortunate for 
the interests of Greece, Armenia, and 
Crete if it should be thought in Turkey 
that there was not a deep feeling here 
for the people of those countries. He 
wished the Government to understand 
that there was a strong disinclination to 
give to the Sultan an unlimited lease of 
power. The people of this country had 
rot forgotten the Armenian massacres ; 
neither had they forgotten the inability 
of the Concert of Europe to prevent those 
massacres, or, apparently, to take such 
steps as would prevent their recurrence 
in future. He was glad, therefore, that 
the Under Secretary for Foreign Affairs 
had been able to announce authorita- 
tively that at last in Crete the dominion 
of the Sultan was going to cease for ever. 
At the same time he was a little discon- 
certed when he considered what was 
actually going on in Crete. There was 
there a very peculiar form of govern- 
ment, not known to Aristotle or John 
Stuart Mill. He had heard of an aris- 
tecracy and a democracy, but this was a 
new form of government which would 
perhaps be known hereafter as an 
admiralocracy. [Zaughter.j| It was 
rother difficult to obtain information in 
that House as to what was really going 
on, because the Under Secretary seemed 
disposed to keep them as much in the 
dark ag possible. The right hon. Gentle- 
man’s answers consisted for the most 
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part of “No, Sir,” and “Don’t know, | [“ Hear, hear!”] In the circumstances, 
Sir.” [Laughter.| His answers were| therefore, it was possible that the auto- 
variations, skilfully played, upon those | nomy invented by the Powers would be 
two discouraging strains. But govern- so restricted as not to amount to auto- 
ment by “jolly tar” did not appear to| nomy at all. He trusted that the Gov- 
him to make directly for democratic free- | ernment would leave no stone unturned, 
dom. These maritime gentlemen seemed | force if necssary being resorted to, in 
to govern the island in the interests of | order to put the people of Crete into the 
Turkey. They had been made ont position to which they were entitled. 
that leave had been asked by the Govern- | 

ment of this country from the Govern-| [After the usual interval, Mr. Grant 
ment of Turkey to occupy and protect | Lawson took the Chair.] 

Crete. Having no dialectical sophistry | 

or scholastic subtlety they understood, Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
from that that they were to govern the shire, Eifion) said he rose for the pur- 
island in such a way that the Power that | pose of uttering a sentence or two in 
had given the leave would not be dis- | support of the appeal made by the hon. 
appointed. Apparently the whole of | Member for South Mayo on behalf of the 
their policy was to put down the insur- | Egyptian exiles. He doubted whether 
rection—that was, the uprising of the in- | any solid reason could be urged against 
surgents, who were provoked beyond allowing them to return to Cyprus on 
measure by apprehensions of oppression | their giving an undertaking not to inter- 
and the traditions of the oppression |fere henceforth in politics—an under- 
which their predecessors had suffered. | taking which, in fact, they had given. 
In one of his earlier Dispatches Lord | He would urge the Government in this 


Salisbury said that if England joined in 
blockading Crete she would really be 
taking the part of the Sultan. He wanted 
to know how the change in Lord Salis- 
bury’s views was brought about. How 
was it that the Government who had re- 
fused to blockade the insurgents in Juiy 


|matter to emulate the example set by 
President Kruger in the case of the 
,revolutionists in the Transvaal. He did 
| not wait 15 years to show his clemency, 
| but almost immediately after sentence 
_was passed he gave a free pardon to the 
| revolutionists on their giving an under- 





consented to blockade them in February?! taking not to interfere in the country’s 
What were the circumstances vhich jus- | politics in the future. He thought they 
tified the Prime Minister in so complete | might with propriety follow that generous 
a reversal of the policy of liberty which |example and extend their clemency to 
he had stood up for a few months pre-| Arabi Pasha and his fellow-conspirators. 
viously? The Cretans, it should be re-| The present position in Egypt entitled 
membered, were striving to free them-|them to do this with great security. 
selves from the yoke of a unique tyrant | Their position was irresistibly strong, and 
and despot. He trusted that the Govern- | no one could suggest that there was the 
ment were really going to drive the least possibility of the rebellion which 
Sultan out of Crete and to erect a true | was instigated by Arabi Pasha being 
autonomy, properly safeguarded. Hejagain entered upon. In these circum- 
could not, however, help feeling grave stances he hoped the Government would 
doubts as to the establishment of a form | show themselves, at any rate, as humane 
of autonomy which would be pleasant to and generous as President Kruger. 

Russia, agreeable to Germany, and which Mr. DILLON said the Under Secre- 
would throw Austria into raptures. | tary for Foreign Affairs had given them 
[Laughter.| In fact, he was not sure that an extremely rosy account of the con- 
real autonomy was possible in Crete at dition of the island of Crete. If 
the present moment, because there had they had never heard a_ speech 
been such exasperation between the two from the right hon. Gentleman on this 
parties that whichever party obtained subject before they might attach some 
political predominance it would be under | importance to his statement in this res- 
a strong temptation to be unjust to the | pect, but for more than a year they had 
minority, and he did not want to see | been listening to cheerful and encourag- 
Mussulmans oppressed any more than he | ing accounts from him of the condition 
wanted to see Christians oppressed. ‘of Crete, and, he regretted to say, his 

Mr. R. Wallace. | 
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cheerful anticipations had been sadly 
disappointed on every previous occasion. 
Nearly a year since they were triumph- 
antly and truly informed that the Christ- 
ians of Crete had accepted with gratitude 
the reforms which were obtained for them 
by theintervention of the European Powers, 
and which they hoped would lead to a 
real measure of self-government and 
security against the oppression under 
which they had suffered so long. Yet, 
though it could not be offered in excuse 
that the Greeks had interfered, from 
August to February Crete was left in a 
condition of chaos and disorder. The 
promised reforms were never brought 
into working order, and these unfortunate 
people, who had placed their whole hope 
in the pledges and promises of the 
European Powers, were most miserably 
and disastrously disappointed. The 
right hon. Gentleman gave as an excuse 
for the present condition of Crete and 
the delay in carrying out the autonomy, 
that it was quite impossible for the | 
Ambassadors of the Great Powers to 
carry on at the same time the negotia- 
tions for peace and the negotiations with 
regard to the Cretan question. He 
would ask the Government to remember 
that it was the condition of the 
Cretan population that brought about 
the war. If the Cretan question had 
been settled last autumn, or any) 
time before the month of February | 
last, there would never have been any 
war. Therefore one would suppose, after 
the lesson taught the Great Powers by 
the events of last winter and autumn, | 
that their first care would be to settle, 
the condition of the island, but, just as | 
in the past, the island proved equal to 
embarrassing the whole of Europe and 
threatened to plunge the whole of Europe ! 
into war, so, if it were now left in its 
present condition of chaos and disorder, 
it must, at any moment upset the nego- 
tiations at Constantinople and_ bring 
about a fresh outburst of disorder and 
insurrection. In these Debates the 
Under Secretary had always been in the 
habit of treating any information coming 
from the newspapers with the utmost 
possible contempt. ‘The right hon. 
Gentleman had always taken up the 
position that no attention was to be paid 
to it, and no reliance placed upon it until 
he was in a position to communicate the 
despatches which were received at the 
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Foreign Office. The Foreign Office was 
frequently three or four days, and some- 
times even a week, behind in its news as 
compared with the Press; and, though 
he was far from saying that everything 
was true that appeared in the newspapers, 
he thought the position taken up by the 
right hon. Gentleman towards the Press 
in these matters was perfectly prepos- 
terous. They were now told in all the 
great London newspapers, without dis- 
tinction of party, that, instead of improv- 
ing, as the right hon. Gentleman asserted, 
the condition of affairs in Crete had been 
going from bad to worse, and that, both 
in Canea and Candia, a state of disorder 
and chaos reigned. Now it seemed 
that under the control of European 
troops the murder of Christians was 
a matter of indifference. The town 
of Canea was set fire to. They knew that 
only ten days ago the Mahomedans went 
round and deliberately set fire to Canea 
again. Now the right hon. Gentleman 
told them that the Admirals would bom- 
bard it if any injury were done to the 
European soldiers. He did not believe 
that that view was founded upon facts, 
or adequate information. He could not 
remove from his mind the fact stated in 
The Times, Standard, and other great 
newspapers, that the condition of Canea 
was in a condition of chaos. If that were 
true, it was clearly a matter for the atten- 
tion of the European Powers. What was 
clear to him from reading the dispatches 
was that Colonel Chermside had taken up 
a pro-Turkish attitude. That was why 
they had failed to maintain order. 
Having read the dispatches of February 
1896 the hon. Member declared that the 
spirit there evinced, the protection of the 
Mussulmans and the assertion of the 
Sultan’s rule in Crete still predominated 
to this present hour. The Admirals had 
shown a desire to open fire on the unfor- 
tunate Christians at the earliest moment. 
They had become responsible for good 
order in Crete six months ago, still they 
saw that the island was in a state of dis- 
order. They had heard of murders, but 
the excuse was that the Mahomedans had 
got out of hand. They were told that as 
soon as the Greek troops left Crete order 
would be restored ; but now, long after 
they had gone, they were told in The 
Times that things were going from bad to 
worse. The Greek troops had left Crete 
two months ago, but security for life and 
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property was much worse than it was 
when Colonel Vassos was there. It was 
not possible for them to put pressure on 
the Government, but it was no wonder 
British people had ceased to put faith 
in the European Powers in this matter. 
He hoped they would be permitted to 
see the Correspondence before the Ses- 
sion was over. The right hon. Baronet the 
Member for the Forest of Dean had said 
the Government might count in those 
negotiations on the support of the House. 
That would depend upon the character of 
the negotiations. He presumed that in 
addition to the Irish Members there were 
on the Radical Benches hon. Members 
who would not support the Government 
if the Government were wrong, but would 
see that justice was done. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said possibly 
there were some Gentlemen who were of 
opinion that it was desirable that the 
House of Commons should exercise no 
control over our foreign relations; but 
no one would deny that that control, 
small as it always had been, had got con- 
siderably less during the present Parlia- 
ment. The House was unable to raise 
matters of the greatest importance in 
regard to certain foreign relations until 
the facts were accomplished and the uti- 
lity of discussing them had disappeared. 
He had always thought that it was desir- 
able that the Minister for Foreign Affairs 
should be in the House of Commons. It 
had occurred often in Liberal Govern- 
ments that the Minister for Foreign 
Atiairs was not in the House of Com- 
mons; but in those Administrations the 
Prime Minister had always been in the 
House of Commons, and sharing as he 
did with the Foreign Minister the direc- 
tion of foreign affairs the Prime Minster 
had been able to tell the House clearly 
what was going on. The Under Secretary 
for Foreign Affairs was placed in a posi- 
tion of the greatest difficulty. The right 
hon. Gentleman did not speak on his own 
authority at all, but brought down from 
another place a cut and dry answer to a 
cut and dry question. Under these cir- 
cumstances the House of Commons did 
not get all the information they had a 
right to ask for. Then again a new Par- 
liament had been called into existence. 
Lord Salisbury had said that the Concert 
of Europe was a federal Legislature of 
Europe. This federal Legislature decided 
not only the policy of Europe, but the 
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policy of this country in regard to Euro- 
pean affairs. In this federal Legislatuce 
everyone was bound to follow the major. 
ity. If this country found itself in a 
minority it must not withdraw, because 
it was said the moment anyone withdrew 
the component parts of this federal Legis- 
lature would fall upon each other and 
go to war. And who were the majority? 
Three Emperors—three despots as Mr. 
Gladstone properly called them. [Cheers 
and laughter.| He had no doubt that 
Mr. Gladstone did not mean despots in 
the bad sense of the word. What the 
right hon. Gentleman meant was that in 
the countries over which these three gen- 
tlemen ruled there was not the same 
amount of liberty as, fortunately for us, 
there was in this country. We might 


have thought that France would 
join us in the federal Legislature, 
for France was a country that 
loved liberty; but, unfortunately, 


owing to the exigencies of the situation, 
France was dragged at the heels of one 
of the despots, with the result that if we 
maintained the principles which had 
always guided us we must always be in 
a minority, and being in a minority we 
must allow ourselves to be dragged at 
the tail of foreign reactionaries. The 
Concert had done nothing to stop the 
massacres in Armenia except to chatter, 
chatter, chatter. [Zaughter.] Then 
came the Cretan question. The Cretans 
demanded that they should be annexed 
to Greece. We protested against the 
action of the Cretans in endeavouring to 
throw off the yoke of Turkey. Greece 
then interfered, and we protested against 
Greece. And so step by step we arrived 
at the point that we, who for years had 
protested against the cruelty exercised 
by Turkey over her subjects, actually 
bombarded the towns of the Cretans in 
order to enforce them to remain under 
the suzerainty of the Sultan. Then came 
the war between Greece and Turkey. We 
encouraged the Turks in every way possible 
to go to war, and we laid down the prin- 
ciple that it was the solemn duty of every 
respectable State in Europe to maintain 
the integrity of the Turkish Empire. He 
did not agree with hon. Gentlemen who 
spoke mildly of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. [Ministerial laughter.| He had 
the lowest and worst opinion of Her 
Majesty’s Government in regard to its 
foreign policy. [Renewed laughter.| 
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Never had England sunk so low as it had 
of late years. [ronical cheers.) Hon. 
Gentlemen opposite liked to swagger 
about the might and majesty of the, 
British Empire; but the Government 
which they supported had cringed to, 
Russia and to the Concert. [Laughter] | 
Why this country could not have with- 
drawn from the Concert he never under- | 
stood. It was said that it would lead to | 
war, but with whom no one could explain. 

The policy of Her Majesty’s Government | 
was as false from the mere point of view 
of personal interest as it was morally 
wicked. [Zronical laughter.| Russia 
had already established her authority on 
the shores of the Black Sea; and it was 
our policy to give a moral support to 
Greece so that Greece might form a 
barrier against Russian agerandisement. 
[Laughter.| He could not go into the 
whole question of Egypt. [Cheers and 
laughter. | He would only ask one ques- | 





tion: When were we going to leave | 
Egypt? [Laughter.| Would the right 
hon. Gentleman candidly and frankly tell | 
him that? Lord Salisbury had said that | | 
Egypt was a serious danger to us, and | 
now that Lord Salisbury was the auto- | 
crat of foreign affairs he ought to act on | | 
his convictions. That was what he com- 
plained of. His own principles and Lord | 
Salisbury’s were almost identical. | 
(Laughter.| The difference between them | 
was that while he was ready to stand by 
his principles, Lord Salisbury backed out 
of his when it came to action. And what 
was meant by “our conquest of the 
Soudan?” The country had a right to 
know why we were going there—why, in 
the name of common sense, the life of a 
single English soldier should be risked 
in reconquering the Soudan. It was a 
valueless country, and it did not belong 
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useless. [Luughter.] We were sénding 
an expedition to the Soudan because we 
were afraid of some one else taking it. 
He should protest, as he always had pro- 
tested, against any action on our part in 
, regard to the Soudan, and he should al- 
ways vote against any British or Indian 
money—and the Government were very 
fond of taking Indian money—being used 
for Soudan expeditions. It was very de- 
sirable that at the end of the Session the 
only opportunity of reviewing the policy 
of the Government should be seized. 
That policy should be laid before the 
country, and the more they knew of it 
the less they would like it. Little by 
little by its action in these matters the 
Government would “get the sack.” 


| Though the General Election might not 


be as soon as he wished, yet Members of 
the Opposition must continue to sap the 


| position of the Government, and they 


' would do themselves, their Party, and 
their country good by constantly calling 
attention to the wickedness, the iniqui- 
| ties, and the follies of the present Gov- 
ernment. [Laughter.] 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
said that he wished to call attention 
to two matters of vital importance 
to the people of Scotland and Great 
Britain generally. The first related es- 
pecially to Scotland. It was a question 
of Scotch herrings—{laughter|—the duty 
on which, in Russia and Austria, was ex- 
cessively heavy. He had asked the Goy- 
ernment to try and obtain the reduction 
of the duties. The Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs had referred 
him to the Lord Advocate, who in 





to Egypt. Egypt abandoned the Soudan, 
and since then there had been a native 
Government de facto in the country. | 
[Laughter.| It might be a bad Govern- 
ment, but we could not go 
about the world rectifying 
ments. [Ministerial 


bad Govern- 
cheers. Tt was | 


said that the Egyptians were to govern | 


the Soudan, and at the same time our 
excuse for being in Egypt was that the 
Egyptians could not govern themselves. 
The fact was, we had a greedy desire to 
lay hold of all parts of the world, and 
we did not care more than a magpie 
whether what we grabbed was useful or 


careering | 


turn had referred him to the Foreign 
Secretary ; and he had been generally 
| bandied about from pillar to post. 
|He wished to know what steps were 
to be taken, because this was a very 
important question, closely affecting 
a large section of the community. Last 
year the export of Scotch herrings was 
1,148,000 barrels. The hon. Member, 
in order, as he said, to obtain some satis- 
factory information from the Govern- 
ment, was proceeding to move a reduc- 
tion of the Vote, when— 
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Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY claimed to move, “That the Ques- 
tion be now put.” 


Question put, “That the Question be 
now put.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 166 ; 
Noes, 73.—(Division List, 308.) 


Original Question put accordingly. 


Mr. Weir rose almost at the same 
time as did the Cuamrman of Ways and 
Means, and was met with cries of 
“ Order!” 


Original Question having been again 
was put? 

Mr. WEIR, seated and with his hat 
on, asked whether he had not moved the 
reduction of the Vote before the Closure 
was put. 

*THe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS said the hon. Member was in 
error, the closure having been put before 
the hon. Member’s Motion for reduction. 

Question put, and agreed to. Resolu- 
tion to be reported. 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said he had challenged the Vote. 


COLONIAL OFFICE VOTE (BRITISH SOUTH 
AFRICA.) 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £28,900, he 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 51st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and expenses of the Department of Her 
Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
including a grant in aid of certain expenses 
connected with emigration.” 


Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) said he did not think he spoke in 
his own name only but in the name of 
many hon. Members on both sides of the 
House when he said that they regarded 
it as something approaching to a piece 
of sharp practice—[Opposition cheers] 
—that the Committee should be asked to 
consider this Vote under the circum- 
stances at that time of night. What 
were the circumstances? Here was the 
one subject which of all other subjects 
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had been moving and agitating every 
class of society and every section of both 
Houses of Parliaiment for the last two 
years ; there had been attempt after at- 
tempt to prevent any reasonable. discus- 
sion of it in Parliament—{loud Opposi. 
tion cheers}—attempts which up to that 
evening had met with success; it was 
now very near the end of the Session ; 
they had been told that the days which 
would be given to them for discussion 
were numbered ; there had been no ques- 
tion approaching in interest to the Colo- 
nial question in all its branches—he was 
interested in one great section of that 
question, but there were innumerable 
other matters of interest involved—and 
yet they were to be told that it showed 
adequate and reasonable respect to the 
House at a quarter-past 10 o’clock on a 
hot summer’s night—[Ministerial laugh- 
ter|—when only an hour and _ three- 
quarters of the legitimate time of the 
Committee was left for the purposes of 
discussion, for he believed that the time 
spent in discussion after 12 o’clock was 
wasted time—to ask them to discuss a 
question of such enormous importance. 
He did not think such methods would 
succeed. The whole of this South Afri- 
can matter ought to be discussed. They 
had been put off time after time by 
being told that this matter was sub 
judice, but now it was no longer sub 
judice. He had asked whether, if this 
Vote were not taken that day, any other 
opportunity of discussing the matter 
would be given, and he had been told 
that no pledge could be given. Within 
the last few days this matter had 
been complicated, and they were told 
that during the Recess the whole adminis- 
tration of the Chartered Company was 
to be dealt with by the Government in 
consultation with the directors of that 
company. [Opposition cheers.} But 
the majority of the directors had been 
shown to be unacquainted with the sub- 
ject matter under discussion. And what 
was to be said about the minority 
of the directors, who were to be 
consulted by the Government as to 
how this part of Her Majesty’s 
dominions was to be administered?! 
It was shown that the minority had 
grossly abused the confidence placed in 
them by the House—[Opposition cheers} 
and in acting as directors they had done 
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things which the House and its Com-|the facts? The whole of the terri 
mittee had condemned. He thought it| tory up to the Zambesi was, as far 
was time that the House should have | back as 1882 and 1883 in the power of 
some discussion of this matter. [Cheers.]| Her Majesty’s Government to take for 
He had watched the course of the pro-| the mere trouble of closing their grasp 
ceedings with reference to the South | upon it. Sir Charles Warren had been 
African Committee, and he had come to} sent up the country, and had made 
the conclusion that there had been | treaties with the chiefs ; but Sir Hercules 
throughout this matter a conflict of| R«binson refrained, on the ground of 
wealth and influence on one side, and| expense, from annexing the territory. 
national interests on the other. [Opposi-| Then came the Chartered Company. Mr. 
tion cheers.| Up to the present time | Rhodes promised largely. What had he 
wealth, and influence, and position had | performed? He was to go out to South 
triumphed, and national interests had | Africa to assuage the eternal feud be- 
gone to the wall. [Cheers.] He might| tween Englishmen and Dutchmen. But 
be told that he was troubling the waters | he had lighted a brand which might take 
and interfering with a satisfactory settle-| a hundred years to extinguish, He was 
ment of the question—that it would be| to conciliate the natives and restore 
better to adopt the maxim, Quieta non | confidence among the black popula- 
movere. What had he 








pressed with the fact that there was very | 
great danger to the country now and in 
the future if they left the matter where | 
it was. If the Session closed without a | 
clear declaration on what had taken place 

the procedure would be raised into the | 
rank of a precedent. It was all very | 
well to say that there was the Report of 

a Committee, and that there were cer- | 
tain censures in some newspapers, and | 
eulogiums in others. But that was not 

what the House wanted ; they wanted a} 
clear expression of opinion by the House | 
of Commons that a proceeding of this | 
kind was detrimental to the public wel- 
fare. Four or five years ago he declared | 
his belief that it was impossible to intrust 
the prerogatives of a great country to a 
small knot of men who were avowedly | 
acting with the object of making money, 
and the facts had more than justified his 
fears. [Opposition cheers.| He believed | 
that the majority of the people at the | 
back of all this business in favour of | 
“letting things slide” were animated at | 
the bottom by one consideration. They | 
said— “ There is some great public ser- 
vice which has been performed which | 
ought to condone, if it does not excuse, | 
the faults committel.” The superstruc- 
ture of the myth was built on one colos- 
sal delusion. It was believed outside the 
House that the prime mover in the South 
African policy had conferred some enor- 
mous boon on this country, that Mr. 
Rhodes had secured for this country 
some great boon which would not have 
been secured but for his efforts. 
[Ministerial cheers.| But what were 
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He was, however, strongly im-| tien of South Africa. 


| himself had become rich. 


tered parts of South Africa. 


done? He had succeeded in goading the 
most miserable race in South Africa— 
the Mashonas—into active and cruel war. 
He had started a great money-making 
concern, but not a farthing of dividend 
had been paid by the Chartered Company, 
and, unless he was wrongly informed, 
there was little prospect of any dividend 
being paid. It was said that Mr. Rhodes 
But the com- 
mercial undertakings had failed. Mr. 
Rhodes had sneered at the British Gov- 
ernment for its incapacity to understand, 
much less to grapple with, South African 
problems. | But those parts of South 
Africa—Basutoland, the Lakes territory, 


and Nyassaland—which had the good for- 


tune to be administered by Great Britain 
wers the best-governed and best-adminis- 
It did not 
lie in the mouth of Mr. Rhodes to make 
such sneers. If hon. Members would 
carry back their minds they could judge 
for themselves what had been the value 
to this country of the services of Mr. 
Rhodes since he undertook the functious 


of the Imperial Government. When they 


came to ask where the advantage lay as 
between .Mr. Rhodes and President 
Kruger, he must be an _ enthusiastic 
admirer of Mr. Rhodes who was not pre- 
pared to admit that President Kruger 
had won all along the line. [Cries of 
“No, No!” and “Hear, hear!”] He 
thought there was no dispute about that. 
It was true that President Kruger had 
more than once refrained from carrying 
out his intentions of doing things that 
were unjust to this country. Restraint 
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had. been put upon him by the Colonial | 
Office and not. by Mr. Rhodes. This was 
a summary of what they owed to Mr. 
Rhodes. But there was one thing | 
above all they owed to Mr. Rhodes, 
but ought to thank him least of 
all for—the introduction of the in-| 
fluence of money in directing and 
controlling the prerogative of a great 
nation. He had justified the imputa- | 
tion that money had been the greatest | 
factor in his policy. Lastly, Mr. Rhodes | 
had taught them that it was possible for | 
a gentleman in his position, trusted by 
his Government, to deceive his superiors, 
to deceive his equals, and, worst of all 
to deceive and trick his subordinates. 
Unless there was a great contra to all 
this, which he himself did not under- 
stand, it was about time that this Rhodes 
myth was dropped. [“‘ Hear, hear! ”] | 
They would be told that these things 
were all bygones, but he wanted the 
possibility of the recurrence of these | 
things provided against. There had 
been no inquiry into the matters he him- | 
self was most concerned about. If it 
had been desired that it should be fruit- 
less the inquiry could not have been 
constituted or conducted in a way. 
more calculated to render it 80. | 
Hclding that view he could only wonder | 
that the result had not been still more | 
unsatisfactory. As to the charge of par- | 
tisanshi 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS said the hon. Member would not 
be in order in discussing the composi- 
tion of the Committee. He would be | 


perfectly in order in discussing their | 
Report. | 
Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said the, 


points were of great importance, and as | 
he suggested at the commencement of 
his observations only proved that a full | 
opportunity should be given—{cheers|— | 
for discussing this, which was in one_ 
sense a dominant factor in the situation. | 
[“ Hear, hear!”] But if they were to | 
come to the Report of the Committee, it | 
did seem to some of them to be a/| 
very inadequate and unsatisfying docu- 
ment. It revealed things which were 
very unpleasant. It revealed a method 
of procedure—for instance this flashing 





of telegrams all over the world under 
aliases—things which would have been 
insignificant and unimportant in them- 
selves, had it not been that they 
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were dealing with the lives of men 
and the fortunes of a large number 
of people. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He thought 
it was a pity that a little more was not 
said about the undesirability of conduct 
of that kind, and how unbecoming it was 
that responsibility should be undertaken 
so lightly and wielded so clumsily that 
the consequences should be not the shap- 
ing of nations, but the death of certain 
honest if not very clear-headed men, 
who were hastened to their fate by this 
unfortunate mental activity on the part 
of one or two busybodies. He did think 
that one more word of censure might have 
been put on record. He would recall to the 
memory of the Committee, though it was 
hardly necessary to refresh their memo- 
ries—he would recall that telegram 
which to the everlasting disgrace of the 
English name was sent to this country 
and published in this country on the eve 
of the raid. He did not think enough 
had been said of this gross abuse of the 
best sentiments of men’s hearts. This 
ridiculous message, concocted by a party 
of four round a table, kept stewing for 
a month in some man’s pocket, was sent 
to London under a forged date and pub- 
lished in a great newspaper—a message 
appealing to the best passions in every 
man’s breast, to their love for their fellow- 
ereatures, to their love for their woman- 
kind. He held that they required no 
further condemnation of these men and 
their methods than that which had been 
stamped with an indelible brand by the 
facts in connection with that letter as set 
forth in the Report of the Committee. 
[Cheers.} He now came to a matter 





| which they might discuss freely, because 


it was no longer sub judice. He came 
to the proceedings of the Chartered Com- 
pany. He protested against those pro- 
ceedings, and he held that everything 
that had been said against the Company 
was lawfully said. They had been de 
prived of the inquiry which they were 
promised, and of which he ventured to 
say weeks ago they would be deprived. 
He wanted to know why the inquiry was 
stopped? [“Hear, hear!”] If the 
Chartered Company had come to an end, 
he should have been perfectly willing to 
accept the situation on the principle 
that in such a case the least said the 
soonest mended. They might have said 
—this Chartered Company, after years 
of failure, getting worse from beginning 
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to end, is now dead and done for, and 
buried ; let us forget it. But it was not 
dead and done for, and it was not buried. 
They knew something of the proceedings 
of this Company, however, although the 
inquiry they were promised had not been 
made. No thanks to the Committee of 
inquiry, they knew for absolute fact that 
this Chartered Company—born on the 
Stock Exchange, flourishing on the Stock 
Exchange, and drawing its inspiration 
from the Stock Exchange—had so far 
degraded the fair name of this country 
that it had deliberately re-introduced 
into South Africa under an alias so trans- 
parent that no one had the slightest 
doubt as to its identity—they had re- 
introduced the practice of individual 
slavery. [Cheers.| Had the Committee 
told them anything about this? Not a 
bit. Did any Member of the Govern- 
ment tell them? Nota bit. What hap- 
pened was this. Some months ago the 
Colonial Secretary in the exercise of his 
discretion—which seemed to him to have 
been admirably used—decided to send 
somebody out to inquire into the pro- 
ceedings of this colossal failure, of this 
Chartered Company ; and with the judg- 
ment that was characteristic of him, he 
said : — 





“This man shall be a man against whom 
the finger of criticism cannot put a mark. He 
shall be, at any rate, a man who is not ob- 
noxious to the charge which has been brought, 
and justly brought, against the Chartered 
Company and its officials of having a pecuniary 
concern in the affairs of the Company ; ” 


and he selected a gallant officer in Her 
Majesty’s service, Sir Richard Martin, 
to make this inquiry. Sir Richard 
Martin went out, and he reported. They 
had been asking time after time that the 
Report of Sir Richard Martin should be 
produced in this House; but they were 
told that the matter was sub judice and 
could not be discussed. He was not re- 
sponsible, he had nothing to do, with it, 
but he knew that one of the public prints 
had published large extracts—which he 
Presumed were authentic—from that 
Report. What did these extracts tell 
them? He must say that those who, 
like himself, had studied the proceedings 
of the Chartered Company were perfectly 
well aware that they had been carrying 
on their proceedings in a way that was 
absolutely certain to produce the evils 
Which had followed their rule—that they 
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had been for months and years driving 
these wretched Matabele and Mashonas 
into war—{cheers}—that they had de- 
prived the natives of their cattle, and 
had compelled them to labour on terms 
which were the terms of slavery—[“ hear, 
hear!”|—and that they had added to 
the indignity of slavery the compulsory 
association of those whom they com- 
pelled to labour with men whom they 
regarded as infinitely below them in the 
social scale. They had done all these 
things, and the public had been told of 
them over and over again by competent 
observers on the spot, who he believed 
were speaking the truth; and now they 
were beginning to find that all these 
things were true, and had been true for 
months past ; and he held that it was a 
pity that some steps had not been taken 
at an earlier period to acquaint the 
House and the country with what was 
being done. It was no use saying these 
things were not proved. If they were 
not proved, why were they not? 
[‘‘ Hear!” and laughter.| Yes, why were 
they not? He and those who agreed 
with him had been only too anxious that 
they should be inquired into and dragged 
into the light of day. All these evils were 
the necessary and certain result of allow- 
ing money to be the dominating factor in 
politics. The Report stated that in the 
opinion of the Committee pecuniary mo- 
tives and stock-jobbing motives had not 
had any influence on these events in 
Scuth Africa. He did not know exactly 
for whom that passage was intended ; 
but there was not a man in the country, 
gentle or simple, who saw what was pass- 
ing under his own eyes who would take 
that passage quite literally. [“ Hear, 
hear!” | How were they to know there 
were no stock-jobbing transactions con- 
nected even with this one particular 
item? They were told by certain wit- 
nesses that there were no such trans- 
actions, but they had been told a great 
many things outside the Committee by 
Stock Exchange witnesses, some of which 
had turned out not to be true. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] Personally, he should have 
liked an opportunity of testing these 
statements. If the Chartered Company 
were a limited company every single 
transaction, every transfer of shares, 
would appear on the register at Somerset 
House, and then they would have some 
power of ascertaining, not by mere vague 
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denials of this kind, but by evidence as | been replete with dangerous precedents, 
to which there could be no doubt, whe- | [Cheers.| The fact that so many men had 
ther even in this one particular instance gone scot free had tended to establish a 
this d2fence was justified or not. [“ Hear, | precedent which they should regret. He 
hear!”}] He declared that the whole | could not help turning his thoughts to 


Supply. 





thing, from beginning to end, had been | 
based upon money. If it had not been, ; 
then it would have no raison @étre at | 
all. [“ Hear, hear!”] He had always, 
sympathised with and admitted the griev- | 
ances of the Johannesburgers, but the | 
witnesses before the Committee proved | 
that these had been enormously exag- | 
gerated, and that there was nothing to 
justify an outbreak in Johannesburg was 
proved by the fact that there was no out- 
break there. [‘Hear, hear!”] There 
was certainly nothing which could. 
justify the sending of the telegrams 
from Cape Town to London by, 
which it was attempted to bamboozle 
that House and the country into the 
belief that this extraordinary failure | 


was the result of some deep and, 
splendid patriotic yearning.  [“ Hear, | 
hear!”] He had given some rea- 


sons for believing they ought to have | 
a clear expression from that Parlia- 
ment as to what had been happening in 
South Africa. It was not only as re- 
garded the past, but also as to the future, 
that he desired to say a word. He had | 
heard rumours that some of the officers 
who had been engaged in what he would 
call a conspiracy against the welfare of | 
this country were to be rewarded by pro- 
motion. He should like to know whether 
it was the fact that it was intended to 
promote one, if not two, servants of the 
Crown who had been engaged in a pro- 
minent degree in this conspiracy. [Cries 
of “Name!”] He alluded to Sir Graham 
Bower and Mr. Newton. When a 
Turkish officer committed some offence 


which Europe had to judge—this country | 
forming part of the European Concert | 


and acting on the adjudicating tribunal 
—his conduct was condemned, represen- 
tations were made to the Porte, and such 
®& man was removed from the scene of 
his labours and failures and degraded 
only to be immediately promoted. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Were they to follow 


other branches of Her Majesty’s Service, 
and asking himself what would be the 
effect in them if this precedent were 


established in one particular branch. 
[“ttear, hear!”] Before now men 
who had served their Queen and 


country ior the greater part of their 
lives, and who had attained pre-emin- 
ence in their professions, had been 
practically ruined as the result of a 
calamity for which they were not respon- 
sible. This had occurred to men in the 
Navy who were guiltless of any crime, 
and the career of many a soldier had been 
similarly blasted for some small derelic- 
tion of duty which was really not his own. 
Were they going to tell these unfortunate 
men that if they had served in another 
branch of the public service they might 
have deceived their superiors, that they 
might have done so in the course of their 
regular duties, and that they would have 
received a nominal censure only? That 
was all that he desired to say—[loud 
Ministerial cheers and counter-cheers|— 
at that moment because there must be 
other opportunities of discussing this sub- 
ject. It was a question that concerned 
the Empire, and its discussion could not 
but be advantageous. If the House 





' should resolve to approve the course of 


action which had been taken he must 
of course acquiesce ; but if it should re- 
solve to censure this action that censure 
ought to be expressed in a manner which 
could not be misunderstood—[“ hear, 
hear! ”|—so that what had been possible 
in the past should not be possible in the 
future for this Chartered Company, which 
having in its pursuit of gold conquered 
Mashonsland, Manicaland, and Matabele- 
land, and faile:l to conquer the Transvaal, 
| and had inflicted all this shameful history 
| upon the Empire. [Opposition cheers.] 
| [The First Lorp of the Treasury and 
| Mr. WynpuaM rose together, and there 
were some cries for the latter, but the 


| hon. Member gave way.] 





that example or were they to give} Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
this encouragement to public servants|SURY: If my hon. Friend the Member 
who had so acted—because if they | for Dover desires to address the House 
were they should be setting a very |I, at all events, shall not stand long be- 
dangerous precedent indeed? He thought tween him and the Committee. From 
the whole of the last two years had | the hints, innuendoes, and suggestions of 
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accusations—[ Opposition cries of “ No!” 
and cheers |—accusations in part sketched 
out, but not fully developed—to which 
we have just listened I have been able to 
extract two or three distinct charges in 
which the Government may be said to 
be indirectly involved, and with these two 
or three charges I propose for a very few 
moments to occupy the time of the Com- 
mittee. The first charge of my hon. 
Friend—who has had the advantage of 
speaking to us now for nearly an hour— 
[loud Opposition  cheers|—the _ first 
charge of my hon. Friend was that this 
Debate was brought on at a time so in- 
convenient that no useful, no serious 
Debate was possible. As a matter of 
fact, my hon. Friend has had the 
advantage of speaking at the very mo- 
ment when many Members of great posi- 
tion in this House desired to address us, 
but were not able to do so, and I cannot 
imagine an hour more suited to the Par- 
liamentary ambition of my hon. Friend 
—[Opposition cries of “Oh!” laughter, 
and cheers|—than the one which the for- 
tune of Debate has given him. My hon. 
Friend has charged the Government 
distinctly and deliberately with a con- 
spiracy extending throughout the whole 
Session to suppress all discussion upon 
what he called “the thing,” which after- 
wards appeared to mean affairs in South 
Africa. I presume my hon. Friend meant 
discussion in Committee of Supply, but, 
as the House knows, discussions in Com- 
mittee of Supply under the new rule are 
invariably and without exception given 
on the most convenient days to the 
Leader of the Opposition whenever he 
asks for them. [“Hear, hear!”] He 
knows that, in addition to that, if any 
large section of the House desires to have 
a discussion of these matters, a time for 
the discussion during the 20 days allotted 
to Supply is always found, and if this 
be, as it undoubtedly is, the first day on 
which the Colonial Secretary’s salary has 
been in question, it is for this reason, and 
for no other, that no demand has been 
made by any large section of Members 
in this House—[{“ Oh, oh!” and cheers] 
—and that the Front Opposition Bench, 
to whom we only look—{cheers|—for 
demands for time for the criticism of the 
Government’s policy—that Bench has 
made no request at all—{cheers|—and, 
if my memory does not deceive me, I do 
not think he ever asked for a day; and 
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the only Member of the House whom I 
distinctly recollect as asking for a day to 
discuss South African affairs is my hon. 
Friend the Member for Sheffield. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdcen- 
shire, E.): The Committee only reported 
last week. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: If the Committee only reported 
last week, what is all this talk about a 
conspiracy? [Cheers.] 

Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE (Burnley): 
It surely must be within the recollection 
of the right hon. Gentleman that, I think, 
on Thursday of last week I put to him a 
direct question as to whether he could 
give a day for the discussion of this par- 
ticular matter, and he then positively 
refused to give us any day at all. 
[Cheers. } 

Tuz FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: A conspiracy to burke Debate on 
this subject, which began on last Thurs- 


| day—{cheers and laughter|—and which 


has therefore extended only over one 
Parliamentary night, which Parliamen- 
tary night had for many weeks been 
mortgaged for another purpose, appears 
to me a conspiracy of a not very for- 
midable character. [Cheers.] 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER: Does the 
right hon. Gentleman say he will give us 
a day? My impression was that the right 
hon. Gentleman had declined to give us 
a day. [‘ Hear, hear!” and cries of 
“Give it now! ”] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: My hon. Friend asks me whether 
I propose to give a day. A day so far has 
only been asked for by one single inde- 
pendent Radical sitting below the Gang- 
way. ang of “Oh, oh!” and “ Hear, 
hear!”} It will be admitted that if at 
this time of the year and of the Session 
days were to be given on the demand of a 
single Member, however able, the task of 
leading the House, arranging the business 
of the House, and bringing it to a con- 
clusion would be absolutely impossible. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] I have never refused 
a day, I have never been asked for a day 
by the responsible Opposition—[cheers] 
—if there be a responsible Opposition. 
[Loud cheers.| If it had, I can assure 
hon. Members that I should treat it as 
I always treat demands coming from such 
a quarter, with the utmost respect, and, 
in such cases, with invariable compliance. 
But I am not going to be put off by my 
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hon. Friend’s interruption.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”| His charge 1s, not that I have 
refused a day since last Thursday—his 
charge is that I have done so during the 
whole of the Session—a charge which is 
absolutely unfounded. ([Cheers.] I re- 
pudiate now, and I shall have to that re- 
pudiation the assent of every man in the 
‘House, on whatever side he sits, who has 
followed the course of the Debates of the 
Session. [Cheers.] So much for the first 
of the specific charges of my hon. Friend. 
There were two others I extracted from 
his speech ; one was based on an answer 
I gave him a few days ago that in con- 
sidering the question of the future gov- 
ernment of the territories of the South 
Africa Company, among others, the 
directors of that company were to be 
consulted. My hon. Friend brings that 
before the House as if it were the last 
extreme of political injury; but my hon. 
Friend forgot to quote the whole of the 
answer on which he based his charge. I 
did indeed say that among the persons 
who would be consulted would be the 
directors of the company.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Is that a foolish policy, is that 
a flagitious, is that a corrupt policy? 
I think it is an eminently reasonable 
policy. [Cheers.] I admit it might have 
deserved the hard epithets he has used 
had the directors of the company been 
the only persons to be consulted, but the 
other persons I said who were to be con- 
sulted were Sir Alfred Milner, the Im- 
perial Commissioner in South Africa, 
and the Government of Cape Colony. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Who in addition to 
those does my hon. Friend desire us to 
consult? [An won. MempBer: “Him- 
self!” (Laughter.)| My hon. Friend is 
a person of great ability, and any ob- 
servation or suggestion he makes to us 
we shall, of course, consider. But who 
among public bodies? My hon. Friend 
is not yet a public body. [Laughter.] 
What great official would he have us con- 
sult? I am at a loss to see who I have 
omitted in the answer I gave him—{An 
HON. MemBer: “The House of Com- 
mons!”]—that we should consult the 
directors of the company, Sir A. Milner, 
and the Government of the Cape. So 
much for the second of my hon. Friend’s 
specific charges ; and what is the third? 
It relates to the Report of Sir Richard 
Martin with regard to the methods of 
government and the policy adopted by 
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the South Africa Company. The hon, 
Gentleman asks to whom are we indebted 
for the Report. Was it to the Com. 
mittee, was it to the Government? Well, 
I do not know on whom the credit does 
devolve, except it be on the hon. Gentle 
man who has unearthed the Report. 

Mr. J. MORLEY (Montrose Burghs): 
We have asked for the Report repeatedly 
from this side of the House. [* Hear, 
hear!” 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA. 
SURY: Then am I to understand that 
the credit of the Report is with those 
who asked for it, and the merit must 
be shared between my hon. Friend and 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite! 
[Cries of “Oh, oh!”] Let me say that 
in my judgment the credit for the Report 
is with those who appointed the person 
to make the Report, who caused the 
Report to be made, and the merit is with 
my right hon. Friend the Colonial 
Secretary. 

Mr. J. MORLEY: Why do we not 
have it? [Cries of “Why not produce 
it?” “It is a public document! ”] 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER said he gave 
every credit to the Colonial Secretary for 
the Report. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY: Eulogiums on my right hon. 
Friend were dispersed rather arbitrarily 
in the speech of the hon. Gentleman, but 
I did not notice that he gave any eulogy 
for this Report. [Cries of “Yes!”] 
Then I missed that, and I entirely with- 
draw the criticism on that portion of the 
hon. Gentleman’s remarks, and I under- 
stand he is not asking whether he owed 
this to the Government; what he asked 
was whether he owed it to the Con- 
mittee. [Cries of “ Where is it?” “ Why 
suppress it?” “We want the Report!”] 
I think hon. Gentlemen are rather 
unreasonable in this connection. The Re 
port has been brought to the notice of 
the Committee, it has been laid before 
them, and questions have been asked in 
this House, and no attempt of course 
has been made to prevent it becoming 
public by the Government, or would 
have succeeded; the Report has been 
laid before a Committee of the House, 
and is palpably a public document. 
[Cries of “ Where is it?” ] 

Mr. J. MORLEY rose— 

*TuHe CHAIRMAN or WAYS ano 
MEANS suggested it would be better to 
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allow the right hon. Gentleman to con- 
tinue his speech, and then it could be 
answered. 


Mr. J. MORLEY: It is not an ex- 
planation I require, but the right hon. 
Gentleman has not quite accurately 
represented to the Committee what has 
happened. What we wanted to see was 
the Report, and the Secretary for the 
Colonies said he was considering this, 
and that it was not usual to produce it 
to the House, after submitting it to the 
Committee until the whole of the evi- 
dence laid before the Committee was be- 
fore us. I rather think he was willing, 
but his willingness has not come to the 
peint of laying the Report before us. 


Tus SECRETARY or STATE ror Tue 
COLONIES (Mr. J. Cuamperaiy, Bir- 
mingham, W.): If I may be allowed to 
say so, I do not think this matter has 
the importance some hon. Members seem 
to attach to it. My answer was, as the 
right hon. Gentleman has said, and also 
that the Report was a Report made by 
an individual, by a Deputy-Commissioner 
of the Imperial Government, and, there- 
fore, no doubt entitled to consideration ; 
but a Report which, as he himself has 
said, he had been unable to get sufficient 
and satisfactory evidence to support. I 
thought I was bound to send the Report 
to the company, who were in a position 
to obtain evidence, and the moment the 
Chartered Company had seen the Report 
they protested against some of the state- 
ments, and asked leave to make a reply. 
In answer to the right hon. Gentleman, I 
told him all this, and I said in addition 
it was a question whether the Report 
eught to be produced after handing 
it to the Committee, and also a 
question. whether it was fair to pro 
duce the Report without the reply 
of the Chartered Company. The 
Chartered Company had to communi- 
cate with South Africa on the subject, 
and vonsequently their reply is not even 
in my hands. But I promised the reply 
during the present week. If I receive it 
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during the present week I intend i 
diately to Jay on the Table of the 
both the Report and the reply. [Cheers 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: My right hon. Friend has, with 
an authority on such a matter which I, 
of course, cannot pretend to, for I can 
only get my information from him, made 
the matter perfectly clear, and the Com- 
mittee will be able to appreciate what 
amount of substance there is in the 
notion which my hon. Friend has endea- 
voured to disseminate that, in this matter 
of Sir Richard Martin’s Report, those re- 
sponsible for the Report are exercising the 
arts of concealment in order that the 
public may not know what it contains. 
I think I have now, so far as the Govern- 
ment is concerned, dealt with the only 
three specific charges which I can, at all 
events, extract from my hon. Friend’s 
speech. With that part of it which deals 
with Mr. Rhodes it really is hardly my 
business to trouble the Committee. He 
has condemned Mr. Rhodes. [An Irisu 
Memper: “So has the Committee!”] He 
has used very strong language about Mr. 
Rhodes, but does my hon. Friend sup- 
pose that he is wisdom -erying in wilder- 
ness on this subject? Is he the only per- 
son who has condemned the raid, or 
whose moral sense has been outraged by 
the raid? My hon. Friend must know 
perfectly well that the Committee, in the 
most explicit terms, has said, with at 
least as much force as he has employed, 
that the raid is a thing which is wholly 
unjustifiable ard which Mr. Rhodes him- 
self has never attempted to justify-— 
[Opposition cries of “ Oh!”|—has never 
attempted to justify. [Cheers.] Why my 
hon. Friend, under these circumstances, 
should, in addition to his attacks on Her 
Majesty’s Government, who are legiti- 
mate objects of criticism in this House, 
and who have no right to complain of 
such criticism and never do complain of 
such criticism, have dealt in his long 
invective against Mr. Rhodes, whose 
fault neither Mr. Rhodes himself, nor any 
other man, so far as I know, has endea- 
voured to extenuate, but who neverthe- 
less has rendered services—[loud cheers] 
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—to South Africa in particular and to the 
Empire as a whole, and why he should 
have attempted to make these pecuniary 
insinuations against a man of whom I 
know very little, but of whom the whole 
world testifies that he is himself in no 
sense open to that species of corruption 
—{[cheers|—why he should have done 
that I know not. Of course, it is inevit- 
able that, if British South Africa be, or 
be thought to be, a great field of enter- 
prise, there will collect around it a great 
many transactions and persons connected 
with transactions which are not particu- 
larly interesting and in some cases, it may 
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be, not particularly honourable. All we 
have to desire is that the administration | 
of the country itself shall be a pure ad- 
ministration—|cheers and counter-cheers| | 
—that it shall not be illegitimately | 
moved by base pecuniary considerations 
—-[cheers|—and that the Governors of 
British South Africa, as the Governors of 
every other part of Her Majesty’s domi- 
nions, may have at heart not merciy the 
benefit and the welfare of a few specula- 
tors, but the general benefit and the 
general welfare of every class, native and 
British, who may be under the British 
flax, and own the Queen as their Sove- 
reign. That this great end may be 
attained is the earnest desire of Her 
Majesty’s Government, and weshall do 
everything we can to secure it. [Cheers.] 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I do not rise to 
continue the controversy between the 
right hon. Gentleman and the hon. Mem- 
ber for Belfast, though I confess I do not 
understand the justification for the 
warmth of the tone in which the right | 
hon. Gentleman has spoken. With a 
great part of the observation of the hon. 
Gentleman I must say I entirely sym- 
pathise—-[cheers, and Ministerial cries 
of “Oh!”]—but it is too late to-night 
to enter into a discussion of a question of 
such importance as this. [Cheers.] The 
right hon. Gentleman has said that he 
was waiting for an invitation from me to 
give a day for the discussion of these 
matters, including the Committee whose 
Mig J. Chamberlain. 
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conduct has been impeached. I think 
the right hon. Gentleman knows very 
well what my opinion upcen that subject 
is—-that when there is a matter in which 
the House is so deeply interested, as it 
is in this question, time ought always to 
be given by the Government. [Cheers.] 
It is not at this moment that the right 
hon. Gentleman is aware of my opinion 
upon that subject, and he need not have 
waited for my public mvitation to give 
that time. [Ministerial cries of “Oh!”] 
But, as the right hon. Gentleman has said 
that he was waiting for my demand, I 
make it now. [Cheers, and counter- 
cheers.| I should think that any Member 
who has any experience of the House of 
Commons must know that, whatever 
their opinions may be upon any particu- 
lar question or issue, it is wise, proper, 
and right that the House should be given 
an opporturity of expressing their 
opinion upon all sides of the question. 


[ Cheers. | 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said that after what had fallen 
from the right hon. Gentleman he should 
endeavour to find time for a discussion. 
That, however, must be raised on a 
specific resolution. [Cheers.] He could 
not, however, promise that he should find 


a whole day. 


Mr. G. WYNDHAM (Dover) said the 
difficulty of the discussion of this Vote 
had been greatly increased by the action 
ci the Member for Belfast. He should 
have been content if there had been no 
discussion on the Colonial Vote at 
all. Whatever information the hon. 
Member for Belfast might have, he 
did not see that they could usefully 
intervene in the affairs of South Africa. 
The hon. Member for West Belfast had 
meade a wholesale attack upon the in- 
habitants of Johannesburg. Was it fair, 
or just, or good taste for the hon. Mem- 
ber to read out a string of names of the 
leaders of society in the town—noble 
men, with wives and children, who con- 
ferred a benefit on mankind—[ironical 











$97 
laughter|—certainly they conferred a 
benefit on mankind by applying all the 
discoveries of science to procure a greater 
output of gold. There was too much 
cheap satire against men whose lives hon. 
Members had not taken the trouble to 
understand. [“ Hear, hear!”] The hon. 
Member had also said that there was an 
attempt to allege some great public ser- 
vice on the part of Mr. Rhodes which, it 
was held, ought to atone for the political 
crime of which Mr. Rhodes had been 
found guilty. He had never heard that 
said; but he had heard it said that a 
man who had rendered such signal service 
to his country must always hold a place 
in the gratitude of his country. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The hon. Member had also 
asserted that the claim made on behalf 
of Mr. Rhodes that he it was who brought 
the country from Rhodesia to the Zam- 
besi under the British Crown was base- 
less. If the hon. Member talked with 
statesmen in South Africa he would find 
that there was not a single man who 
denied that that had been the policy of 
Mr. Rhodes throughout, that he had 
advanced it by his own private purse, and 
that it was his untiring energy that had 
brought it about. [“ Hear, hear!”] The 
hon. Member also spoke of Mr. Rhodes 
as one who had done nothing to bring 
Boer and Briton closer together in South 
Africa. It should be known that now 
Boers were fighting side by side with men 
of British blood ; that even in the Cape 
House of Assembly Mr. Rhodes had the 
support of many Dutch members, and 
that in South Africa generally leading 
Dutchmen said that however much they 
regretted Mr. Rhodes’s connection with 
the Jameson Raid, they were not going 
to unsay the words of gratitude to Mr. 
Rhodes which had passed their lips. The 
hon. Member had said that in the mat- 
ter of the treatment of the native races 
Mr. Rhodes had goaded the Mashonas 
into war; but the hon. Member had 
forgotten that Mr. Rhodes, with Mr. 
Colenbrander, had brought peace to the 
Matabele, showing that it was possible 


Supply. 
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for 1 man who understood the natives to 


‘bring peace amongst them and get their 


affection and love. The hon. Member 
for West Belfast had done his best to 
draw an injurious comparison between 
the work of Mr. Rhodes and that of Sir 
H. Johnston, and nothing would be more 
fatal than for the House of Commons as 
it were to back one great colonial ad- 
ministrator against another. It was 
derogatory to the dignity of the House 
and must be of sinister consequence. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] It was hard on the spur 
of the moment to take up all the charges 
which had been flung about. The Com- 
mittee was debarred from discussing the 
Report of the Committee, but the hon. 
Gentleman had thought it fair to place 
upon words in that Report the most 
injurious construction which they were 
capable of bearing. The hon. Member 
seemed to think the words condemned 
not only the political propriety of Mr. 
Rhodes’s conduct, but almost his moral 
character. He wished to repudiate with 
all his strength the kind of attack which 
had been made on Mr. Rhodes as a man. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Some of his acts might 
be politically reprehensible, but as a man 
Mr. Rhodes still commanded the love, 
respect, and gratitude of a great number 
of his fellow-countrymen. [Cheers.| 

Mr. J. SCOTT-MONTAGU (Hants, 
New Forest) said that he had been six 
months in South Africa, and though he 
did not pretend that that enabled him 
fully to speak on all the problems, yet it 
gave him a greater knowledge of the 
country than hon. Gentlemen who had 
not been there. He was sure that the 
hon. Member for West Belfast would 
modify a great deal of what he had said 
if he had studied the question on the 
spot. The hon. Member said that Mr. 
Rhodes’s policy was as bad for the natives 
as for the British Empire. The hon. 
Member quite forgot that Mr. Rhodes’s 
legislation on the native question was one 
of his greatest titles to fame ; and what- 
ever might be said of Mr. Rhodes’s con- 
nection with the Raid, Mr. Rhodes had 
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a direct title to the respect and gratitude 
of Englishmen for the way in which he 
bore the acquisition of Rhodesia on his 
own shoulders for a very long time. As 
to the Colonial Secretary he was bound 
to say that there was a time when he dis- 
agreed with the right hon. Gentleman’s 
policy; but looking back now, and 
realising the difficulties which had to be 
contended with, he felt convinced that 
the way in which the right hon. Gentle- 
man had directed the policy of this coun- 
try was worthy of admiration, and that 
the policy was the right one to pursue. 
As to the Raid, the House of Commons 
would be doing a great injustice to 
Mr. Rhodes if they condemned him 
without regard to his past services. 
He suggested that it would be well for 
hon. Members in discussing South Africa 
to try and moderate their language, be- 
cause it would be for the advantage of 
South Africa. He was sure it would be 
the most difficult task the Government 
had ever had to try and replace the 
Chartered Company by any other form 
of possible administration. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) asked the Leader of the House 
whether he proposed to take the Vote 
to-night ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said the Vote was closely asso- 
ciated with a Motion which, he under- 
stood, was to be moved on some subse- 
quent day, but so far from that being a 
reason for not taking the Colonial Vote, 
it seemed rather to be a reason in favour 
of that course. But, of course, he would 
not press the matter. 

Captain BETHELL (York, E.R., 
Holderness) asked the Colonial Secretary 
whether he could hold out any hope of 
the early release of the Zulu chiefs who 
were banished to St. Helena about eight 
years ago. Their banishment all these 
years for what, after all, was a mere 
technical rebellion, was a monstrously 
heavy punishment. For a good many 


years he asked the Colonial authorities | generally or on Colonial affairs. 
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believe that in a short time they would 
be allowed to return to their native 
country. Nothing however, happened. 
He believed, indeed, that in 1895 a ship 
was chartered to convey them back to 
Zululand, but three days before embarka- 
tion, a telegram came from the Colonial 
Office instructing the governor that they 
were still to be retained at St. Helena, 
From that day to this no encouragement 
or hope has been held out that their 
punishment would be terminated. The 
reason of this, he believed, was the 
opposition of Natal. Natal had since 
those days got responsible Government. 
It had constantly asked to have Zululand 
handed over to it, and he believed the 
opinion of the Colonial Office was that 
Zululand ought to be handed over to 
Natal. He thought the right hon, 
Gentleman would admit that unless there 
was some very strong reason for it their 
punishment had been a monstrous one 
for a comparatively trifling offence. He 
knew no reason to fear that their return 
to Zululand would provoke the inhabi- 
tants to a rising, and he earnestly hoped 
these unfortunate chiefs would be 
released. 

Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE (Burnley) 
asked if he might give notice of the 
exact terms of the Motion that would be 
made ? 

Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS ayp 
MEANS said the proper time to do so 
would be on the adjournment. 

Mr. STANHOPE appealed to the 
Leader of the House not to take the Vote 
at that hour of the night. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT, in 
associating himself with the appeal of the 
hon. Member, said there had been no 
discussion upon a Colonial Vote since 
May, 1896. There was a day given 
towards the close of last session, but that 
day was entirely consumed by a discussion 
on the desirability of the appointment of 
the South Africa Committee,—there was 
no discussion on South African affairs 


The 


about these Zulu chiefs and was led to | Leader of the House adopted a new 
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argument which he had never heard be- 
fore, when he said the vote was not put 
down because the Leader of the Opposi- 
tion did not ask for it. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I never said that. 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said 
he was very sorry if he had misunder- 
stood the right hon. Gentlemen—{ “ hear, 
hear! ”|—but he distinctly said that 
the Vote was not put down because it 
was not asked for by the Leader of the 
Opposition. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: What I said was that if the 
Leader of the Opposition had asked for 
it it would have been put down. The 
logical mind of my right hon. Friend will 
quite see the distinction. { Laughter.] 

*Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
thought the distinction 
dialectical that logical. He was sur- 
prised to hear the Leader of the 
House reply to the attack of the Mem- 
ber for Belfast, instead of the Colonial 
Secretary. He hoped that the House 
would be given an opportunity by the 
postponement of the Vote to discuss 
questions connected with South Africa 
which could not be discussed on the Re- 
port of the Committee. As to the Trans- 
vaal, they wanted to know what had 
been done by the Colonial Secretary to 
fulfil the pledges given to the Uitlanders 
eighteen months ago. It would be absurd 
to attempt to discuss these questions 
after midnight. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower 
Hamlets, Poplar) said that the Questions 
as to the Zulus and other points ought to 
be raised at a more fitting opportunity 
than the present, and he supported the 
appeal which had been made. 


Mr LEONARD COURTNEY (Bod- 
min) said there were many points in the 
Colonial Vote which required examina- 
tion, and which could not be entered into 
that evening. There was besides the 
most interesting question connected with 
the Canadian tariff and its results. 


was rather 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE said that the 
Leader of the House intended to consult 
the directors of the Chartered Company, 
Sir A. Milner, and the Cape Government 
as to affairs in Rhodesia ; but he did not 
mention the House of Commons. 

Mr. DALZIEL urged that the Report 
of the South African Committee should 
be fully discussed before the Colonial 
Secretary’s salary was voted. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion) hoped that the minutes of 
evidence and Sir Richard Martin’s 
Report would be circulated before the 
further discussion of the Vote. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said that if he consented to post- 
pone the Vote, he could not promise any 
other day for discussion. Still, if the 
House desired that the Vote should be 
discussed in the place of some other Vote, 
he would endeavour to meet that view. 
He was willing to go on. [ Hear, 
hear !”| 

Me. J. H. DALZIEL considered that 
the remark of the right hon. Gentleman 
was very ill-timed. Did hon. Gentle- 
men opposite imagine that any good 
was to be gained by further discus- 
sion to-night of the action of the 
Committee and the policy of the Colonial 
Office in view of a day being pledged to 
be given for that discussion? It seemed 
to be a waste of time to go on to-night. 
They were promised a day, and they 
were going to have aday for the discus- 
sion of the whole of the South African 
question. That day had got to be given, 
and why was it not going to be given 
after the day on which they were going 
to discuss the Report of the Committee ? 
They might have a discussion on the 
Report of the Committee and on the 
question of South African policy this 
week. Why not take to-morrow and 
the day after ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY said it would cause great incon- 
venience, as Wednesday and Thursday 
had been appropriated for some time 
past for Scotch Bills. 
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an argument in favour of the point of 
view he was pressing on the House. 
According to the right hon. Gentleman, 
they could not have the discussion he 
had promised on South Africa until 
Monday next ; and he supposed he would 
not give them any hope that Monday 
would be given. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 
SURY thought they might take Monday 
or Tuesday. 

Mr. DALZIEL said that it was only 
a matter of the day for the question of 
the Colonial Secretary’s salary. There 
was absolutely no business promised for 
Tuesday that could not be postponed 
wiihout inconvenience. The inevitable 
result, according to the right hon. 
Gentleman himself, was that if Monday 
was given for the discussion of South 
African affairs, the Colonial Secretary’s 
salary could not be taken ; because he 
would give no pledge that it would be 
taken after the discussion of the Com- 
mittee’s Report. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said he thought he must be ob-! 
scure, or the hon. Gentleman had not 
caught what he said. He had no doubt 
that the discussion of the Committee in 
Report must precede the taking of the 
Colonial Vote. 

Mr. DALZIEL : That is what I want 
to make clear. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- | 
SURY said that what he could not 
promise was that time should be given 
to this Vote, because he could not say 


{COMMONS} 
Mr. DALZIEL said surely that was’ 





that the time existed. He could only 
do his best to consult the wishes of the! 
House, but could not do more ? 
Mr. DALZIEL : Then it is a mistake | 
on my part? 
Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA-}| 
SURY : Itis not my fault. 
Mr. DALZIEL said he did not under- | 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to| 


indicate that the Vote would be post: | 
poned until after the discussion of the} 


Report. 


If that was so, it altered the! 


| 
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matter. They might hope that the 
amount of time required for the dis- 
cussion of the Colonial Vote would largely 
depend on what took place in the pre- 
vious Debate. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN observed that 
what they had -to do that night, and 
would have to do on a future occasion 
if this Vote was put down again, was to 
discuss details of colonial policy which 
arose, and raise questions as to which 
hon. Members desired information, and 
which he was always ready to answer. 
He did not for the life of him see why 
these questions should not be asked now 
and the answers given. He understood 
the hon. Member for Sheffield desired to 
raise what was called a first-class debate 
on matters of policy. He learned of that 
desire for the first time; he doubted 
whether it was shared by other hon. 
Members, and, now that matters had for- 
tunately assumed a much more satisfac- 
tory aspect in South Africa than they 
presented some time ago, he should 
doubt very much whether any good pur- 
pose could be served by the discussion of 
ancient controversies. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’| 


| With regard to the matter raised by the 


hon. and gallant Member for Holderness, 
he had to say that when he came into the 
Colonial Office his attention was directed 
to the case of the Zulu chiefs. He should 
not describe them as suffering punish- 
ment. He should rather say they were 
deported because their deportation was 


| considered necessary in the interests of 


the peace of South Africa. It was not so 
much to punish them as to protect South 
Africa that they were sent to St. Helena. 
He was anxious to carry out the promise 
which had been made by his predeces- 
sors, but which they had been unable to 


| give effect to, and allow the chiefs to 


be returned to Zululand. He met, how- 
ever, with the same difficulty which had 
baffled his predecessor. Although it was 


| considered a right and proper thing that 


the chiefs should be allowed to return to 
Zululand ; Natal, a colony in the neigh- 
bourhood, enjoying representative insti- 
tutions, was entirely opposed to it, and 
as representative government had just 
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been conferred on Natal it would not 
have been a wise policy to have disre- 
garded her representations on the sub- 
ject. The matter had, therefore, to some 
extent been delayed by negotiations with 
the Government of Natal, but he was 
happy to say that these negotiations had 
proceeded so far that he was justified in 
indicating to the Zulu chiefs that they 
would be allowed to return during the 
present year. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) expressed 
satisfaction at the right hon. Gentleman’s 
statement as to the Zulu chiefs. He 
tcok it for granted that these men would 
receive pensions, their lands having been 
taken from them, and he wished to know 
whether their pensions would be pro- 
vided out of Imperial funds or by the 
Natal Government. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that he 
could not enter into details of that kind 
while the subject was still under consi- 
deration. All these details had been 
discussed with the Premier of Natal, and 
it was hoped that a satisfactory settle- 
ment would be arrived at. 

Mr. BUXTON explained that the diffi- 
culty of the late Government some years 
ago arose from the fact that Natal had 
only recently had self-government. He 
was glad that the Government had been 
able to come to an arrangement with 
Natal on this subject. Understanding 
that there would be another opportunity 
of discussing the Vote he begged to move 
“That the Chairman do report Progress, 
and ask leave to sit again.” 

Mr. STANHOPE gave notice that on 
the consideration of the Report of the 
British South Africa Committee he would 
move the following Resolution :— 


“That this House regrets the inconclusive 
action and Report of the Select Committee on 
the affairs of British South Africa, and espe- 
cially the failure of that Committee to recom- 
mend specific steps with regard to Mr. Rhodes, 
and to report immediately to this House the 
refusal of Mr. Hawksley to obey the order of 
the Committee to produce copies of certain 
telegrams which he admitted were in his posses- 
sion and which he had already submitted to 
the Secretary for the Colonies in July, 1896, 
and that Mr. Hawksley be ordered to appear 
at the Bar of this House and then and there 
to produce the copies of the telegrams.” 


Mr. R. G. WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
observed that there were other Colonies 
besides South Africa, and asked whether 
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there would be an opportunity of dis- 
cussing affairs concerning them, espe- 
cially the subject of cablegram com- 
munication. 

Mr. WEIR was surprised that the hon. 
Member for Poplar should have moved 
to report progress at that hour (12.25 
a.m.). He thought the discussion ought 
to go on, and was ready personally to 
remain up until 6 or 7 o’clock in the 
morning. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said that it appeared that the 
hon. Gentleman opposite and himself were 
anxious to go on and nobody else was. 
[Laughter.| He was afraid that the 
general wish of the House was clearly 
expressed in favour of reporting progress, 
and, as the Committee was perfectly cog- 
nisant of the position in which the busi- 
ness of Supply stood, he should not resist 
the Motion. 


Resolution to be reported to-morrow ; 
Committee also report Progress; to sit 
again upon Wednesday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 





LAND TRANSFER (MONEY). 

Resolution reported :— 

“ That it is expedient to authorise the payment 
out of moneys to be provided by Parliament, of 
sums for compensation and other expenses 
which may become payable under the provisions 
of any Act of the present Session to establish a 
Real Representative, and to amend the Land 
Transfer Act 1875.” 

Resolution agreed to. 





LAND TRANSFER (RE-COMMITTED) 
BILL [u.1.]. 


Committee deferred till Thursday. 





SUPPLY (16TH JULY). 
Resolution reported : 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS, 1897-98. 
That a sum, not exceeding £6,726,335 includ- 
ing Supplementary sums of £109,875 and 
£50,000), be granted to Her Majesty, to complete 
the sum nece:sary to defray the Charge which 
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will come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 3lst day of March 1898, for the 
Salaries and Expenses of the Post Office Services, 
the expenses of Post Office Savings Banks, and 
Government Annuities and Insurances, and the 
Collection of the Post Office Revenue. 


Supply. 


Resolution Read a Second time. 


Captain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.) said 
he would move the reduction of the Vote 
by £100, in order to call attention to an 
exceptional state of affairs in his con- 
stituency. A new site was required for 
a Post Office in Aberdeen and this matter 
had been before the community for some 
time with great divergence of opinion as 
to what would be the best site, increased 
by the fact that the Post Office Depart- 
nent found themselves unable, in spite 
of the universal opinion in Aberdeen, 
to provide a sum in any way 
sufficient to meet the present needs of 
the town and still less the requirements 
of the future. The sum proposed by the 
Post Office was £20,000, and this he 
represented was quite inadequate. The 
population of Aberdeen was close upon 
150,000 and rapidly augmenting. Last 
week there appeared in The Times a 
letter from the hon. Member for the 
Wells division of Somerset, referring to 
a town in that constituency, where the 
circumstances were somewhat similar to 
those in Aberdeen. A very fair com- 


parison might be drawn between Weston- | 


super-Mare and Aberdeen, showing that 
the claim for an_ expenditure of 
more than £20,000 for, the purpose 
indicated did not err on the side of 
exaggeration. The population of Weston- 
super-Mare in 1891 was 15,000, and it 
was proposed to give £5,000 for the site 
of a post office there, so that on that 
proposition an expenditure of £50,000 
would not be too much for a population 
of 150,000. He did not advocate an 
expenditure so large as that, but he did 
claim that it should be more than 
£20,000. He begged the Secretary to 
the Treasury if he was not able to say at 
once that the Treasury would give a 
larger sum, at least, to say that he would 
postpone a definite settlement as to a site 
until some further consideration could 
be given to the matter. The Postmaster 
General had received deputations on the 
subject, and the general impression had 
been that the Department would be 
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week the Post Office sent an important 
official to Aberdeen to confer with the 
Town Council, the Harbour Board, and 
the Chamber of Commerce, and it was 
naturally hoped that some decision would 
be come to. The important official, 
however, opened proceedings by saying 
that he was sent there with his hands 
completely tied and bound by two con- 
ditions, that whatever site should be 
chosen must be handed over to the Post 
Office without any loss of time, and 
secondly that nothing more than £20,000 
was to be given, whatever representations 
were made by these important public 
bodies. They were very much incensed 
at this, and at the present moment there 
was great agitation and indignation felt 
throughout the constituency. Under 
these circumstances he was sure he would 
not appeal to the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury in vain for further consideration. 
He begged to move the reduction. 

Mr. BRYCE said his hon. Friend 
had taken the only method open to him 
of calling attention to the mistake which 
he ventured to think was being made by 
the Post Office and the Treasury in 
reference to the site for the Post Office 
in Aberdeen. He believed the matter 
had been under consideration for some 
time and that opinions were divided 
between two sites. The local authorities 
expressed a strong view that neither of 
the sites which the Post Office were 
disposed to adopt would meet all the 
needs of the city and a special distaste 
with the site where the Post Office official 
informed them the Department was 
likely to adopt. At any rate he could 
say with some positiveness that the 
intimations which he gave as to the 
intentions of the Post Office were 
received by the bulk of the community 
with anything but satisfaction. The 
local authorities gave the Post Office to 
understand, through this official, that 
in their view the sum which the Post 
Office proposed to spend was quite 
inadequate to secure a building of the 
requisite size and in the requisite posi- 
tion. In their view £20,000 would not 
be sufficient to procure a building which 
would be of a proper size and in a position 
convenient to the mercantile community. 
Under these circumstances he appealed 
to the Post Office and to the Treasury 
to reconsider the subject and to endeavour 


prepared to give a larger sum, but last - give better consideration to the 
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representations which had been made. 
He believed a slight additional expense 
would be sufficient to procure a site in a 
really central position which would give 
general satisfaction. He thought it 
would be a great pity if, for a very 
small sum the Post Office and Treasury 
were to create a sense of hardships and 
ill-treatment of an important mercantile 
community when it might with this little 
additional expense give satisfaction and 
really provide for their work in a much 
more satisfactory way than they would 
do at the present time. He did not ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury to express 
a final opinion at this moment. He 
would be better satisfied if he would say 
that he would take the matter into his 
further consideration. 

Mr. HANBURY said there would be 
no objection to the right hon. Gentleman 
laying before the Post Office any sug- 
gestions he had to make, but the matter 
was by no means finally settled yet. He 
did not think the difficulty of getting a 
central site in Aberdeen was as great as 
the right hon. Gentleman represented. 

Mr. BRYCE said he did not intend to 
represent that there was any great 
difficulty in getting a site, but that 
neither of the contemplated sites gave 
satisfaction. 

Mr. HANBURY said he did not 
know which two sites the right hon. 
Gentleman referred to, but as he under- 
stood the case the Corporation were 
anxious for a site in Union Street, which 
was the principal street of Aberdeen. 
No site could, he thought, be got there 
for anything under £40,000, and that 
was a large sum indeed to pay for the 
site of a post office. 

Mr. WEIR pointed out that the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in his Bud- 
get speech had promised that, as a result 
of the meeting of the Postal Union at 
Washington, the foreign rate of postage 
would be reduced from 23d. to 2d. The 
Postal Union Conference was over 
and the expected reduction had not 
been agreed to. He could only at- 
tribute this failure to the fact that 
this country was represented at the 
meeting of the Postal Union by Mr. 
Walpole, the Secretary of the Post Office, 
a man who knew nothing about postal 
affairs, but was pitchforked into his office 
over the heads of men who had been many 
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It was curious to find in the Estimates 
a sum of £1,500 as salary for the Finan- 
cial Secretary. No such office existed. 
The gentleman who had filled the office 
had retired in October ’96 long before 
the Estimates had been issued. He should 
like to know who was responsible for 


this blunder, but he could not 
help thinking that the Secretary 
to the Post Office was the man. 


In the Post Office the retiring age was 
61, would that apply to the Secretary 
who was only three years in office? He 
must condemn this system of bring- 
ing in outsiders over the heads of 
competent men; it looked like a 
political job. The hon. Member said 
that though the late Administration 
was responsible as to the telegraphic 
guarantees in the Highlands, the right 
hon. Gentleman’s statement had been 
misleading. He said that the Highlands 
had been treated generously. Out of 26 
applications for telegraphic extensions, 
only in two cases were the localities able 
to provide guarantees. £25,000 was 
voted for telegraphic extensions all 
over the country; but last year only 
£15,000 was spent and the rest was re- 
turned to the Treasury. Why was 
not that sum spent in the Highlands? 
It was not an uncommon thing for a 
letter to take four and five days to come 
from the remote parts of Scotland ; and 
a man who wanted to draw half a 
sovereign for the savings bank, had to 
wait eight or ten days before he could 
get it. He urged the right hon. Gentle- 
man to adopt some plan to remedy this 
state of things. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Mr. FLYNN complained of the prac- 
tice of taking men from Scotland and 
England and appointing them to post- 
masterships in Ireiand, to the exclusion 
of local men who had served the post 
office well and faithfully. 

Mr. HANBURY said it was also the 
case that a great number of men were 
taken from Ireland and appointed to good 
postmasterships in England and Scotland. 
With regard to another point which had 
been raised, the Post Office undoubtedly 
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Mr. Walpole, and no country belonging | ' 
to the Postal Union had a stronger or 
better informed representative at Wash- | 
ington than the English Post Office. 

What happened was that we were out- | 
voted. He pointed out that the Esti- | 
mates were framed some time before any | 
decision was arrived at as to the question | 
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MAGISTRATES’ JURIS- 
DICTION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


BICYCLES (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Monday 


raised in regard to the Financial Sec-| next. 


retary of the Post Office. He would look | 
into the matter which had been referred | 


to by the hon. Member for North Mayo. RIAL GROUNDS LOANS (SCOTLAND) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


| 


SUPPLY [91x Jury]. | 

Report deferred till Thursday. | 
| 

| 





POST OFFICE CONSOLIDATION BILL | 


[H.L.]. | 


Committee deferred till Monday next. | 





PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee,) deferred till To- 
morrow. 


NAVAL WORKS BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


OUT-DOOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 





Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 
CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 


BILL. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till To-morrow. 





MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till 
morrow. 


To- 


DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[11th May] further adjourned till To- 


morrow. 





EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 





SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


ee 


ISLE OF MAN (CHURCH BUILDING ACTS) 
ILL.—[u.1.] 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[5th July] further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


a 


MILITARY MANQCEUVRES 
(COMPENSATION). 


Considered in Committee. 
Resolved— 


“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of compensation for any damage caused 
by Military Manceuvres, or by any ‘operation 
incidental thereto, in pursuance of any Act of 
the present Session to facilitate Military 
Manceuvres.”—[Mr. Brodrick.] 


Resolution to be reported To-morrow. 


ae eee 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of the 15th day of this 
instant July, Mr. Speaker adjourned the 
House without Question put. 


House adjourred at Ten minutes 


after One o'clock, 





Member. 


by the 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Tuesday, 20th July 1897. 


SAT FIRST. 
Lord Monk Bretton—Sat first in Par- 
liament after the death of his father. 








WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
(METRIC SYSTEM) BILL. 
*Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Lord Batrour) in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said the Bill had 
passed through the House of Commons 
without any serious opposition. The 
circumstances under which it was pro- 
posed to Parliament by the Board of 
Trade weie these. During the Session 
of 1895 a Select Committee of the other 
House was appointed to inquire whether 
any, and, if so, what, changes in the pre- 
sent system of weights and measures 
should be adopted. The Committee 
practically confined their attention to 
the consideration of the metric system, 
and they agreed to these three recom- 
mendations—(1) that the metric system 
of weights and measures be at once 
legalised for all purposes ; (2) that after 
a lapse of two years the system be ren- 
dered compulsory by Act of Parliament ; 
and (3) that the system be taught in all 
public elementaiy schools as a necessary 
and integial part of arithmetic. The 
last recommendation could, if thought 
expedient, be carried into effect without 
legislation. But past experience did not 
encourage them to go in that direction, 
because when his predecessor at the 
Scottish Office attempted to introduce the 
system into Scottish schools, he was met 
with so much opposition that the provi- 
sion in the Code had to be withdrawn. 
The Government were not prepared to 
adopt the second recommendation—that 
after two years the system be made com- 
pulsory. The Bill carried out the first 
of the recommendations of the Select 
Committee, and the evidence taken by 
the Select Committee clearly proved that 
there was a genuine demand among some 
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of the large trades in some of the impor- 
tant commercial centres of the country 
for the legalisation of the system, and 
from the reports of some of our Consuls 
abroad it seemed to be of considerable 
importance that the system should be 
adopted, and to be shown that if adopted 
it would prove of material benefit to 
British trade. The Government did not 
intend to make the system compulsory, 
and there did not seem to be any real 
demand for it among retail traders or 
any necessity for making it compulsory 
at present. An attempt to go in ad- 
vance of public opinion in a matter of 
the kind would be sure to excite opposi- 
tion and put retail traders to much ex- 
pense. Under these circumstances it 
had been thought right to confine the 
present Bill to simply legalising the sys- 
tem for those who required it without 
gcing further just now. 

Lorp COLCHESTER said that as one 
of the survivors of the old Standard Com- 
mission which reporied in 1870, he was 
glad to find embodied in this Bill one 
of the principal recommendations of 
of that Commission. Even in 1870 the 
legalisation of the metric system was 
deemed advisable by the Commission, 
which went very deeply into the whole 
subject. The Government were right in 
not attempting to do more at the present 
time than to render the metric system 
legal in this country. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Thursday next. 


VOLUNTEERS BILL. 


On the Motion for the Third Reading 
of this Bill, 


*Tuze SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of Lanspowne) 
said that since the Bill was last before 
the House he had considered the sugges- 
tion of Lord Herschell, and he was ad- 
vised that the adoption of his Amend- 
ment would leave the Volunteer Corps 
sufficient power for the recovery of 
fines. The Amendment of the noble and 
learned Lord permitted of the recovery 
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of fines by complaint to a Court of sum- 
mary jurisdiction, which would be suffi- 
cient for the purpose the War Office had 


in view. 
Bill Read the Third time. 


Clause 1,— 


EXPLANATION OF 26 & 27 vict. c. 65, 
ss. 24, 27. 


For removing doubts it is hereby declared 
that the power under Section twenty-four of 


the Volunteer Act 1863, to make rules with | 


respect to a Volunteer corps shall extend, and 
be deemed to have always extended, to rules 
for securing the efficiency of the members of 
the corps, and that a fine for the breach of any 
such rule for securing efficiency shall not be 
deemed to be a civil debt. 


Lorp HERSCHELL moved to omit the 
words “not be deemed to be a civil 
debt,” and to insert the words: “ be a 
sum of money recoverable on complaint 
to a Court of summary jurisdiction.” 


Amendment agreed to; Bill passed, 
and returned to the Commons. 





WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDEN'LS) BILL. 

Lorp BELPER, in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said the subject of 
this Measure had frequently attracted 
the attention of Parliament and had also 
given rise to much discussion in the 
country. 


country, and it touched very nearly the 
lives and means of living of a large part 
of the working population of this 
country. In introducing it to their 
notice it was no easy task to make an 
adequate statement on the subject. But 
he would endeavour as far as lay in his 
power to lay clearly before the House 
the provisions of the Bill and, as far as 
it was necessary, the arguments which 
had induced the Government to bring 
the Bill before Parliament. The Act on 
which the present legislation was founded 
was the Employers’ Liability Act 1880, 
which made the employer responsible for 
injuries caused to workmen by defects 
in plant and machinery and for injuries 
caused by negligence of either his manager 
or of those to whom he had intrusted the 


Marquess of Lansdowne. 
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It affected very largely the in- | 
terests of some of the most important | 
of the industries and trades of the) 
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duty of superintending his works. Since 
that Bill passed there had been occasions 
on which attempts had been made to 
widen legislation with regard to em- 
ployers’ liability, and in 1893 Mr. 
Asquith, in the House of Commons, and 
Lord Ripon, in the House of Lords, 
brought forward a very important 
Measure which dealt especially with one 
branch of the question—the doctrine of 
common employment. On that occasion 
Lord Ripon dwelt especially on the neces- 
sity, owing to decisions in the Law 
Courts, of widening the liability of em- 
ployers with regard to negligence con- 
nected with their work, and that Bill 
proposed to abolish the doctrine of com- 
mon employment and to place the work- 
man in precisely the same position as 
an outsider, and to make the employer 
liable for the negligence of his workmen 
in the same way that he was liable for 
the negligence of his manager. The 
principle of that Bill was accepted by 
this House, and it was admitted in ac- 
cepting that principle that the employer 
should be made liable for the negligence 
of his workman whether he had any con- 
trol over him or not. The main part of 
the discussion in that House turned on 
another, but still very important, point, 
and that was the question of contracting- 
out. An Amendment was moved by 
Lord Dudley, which proposed to give the 
workmen who were satisfied with any 
scheme in their business, and preferred 
it to the propesals in the Bill, leave to 
contract themselves out of the operation 
of the Bill. That clause was carried by 
a considerable majority ; it was only de- 
feated in the other House by a very 
narrow majority, and the whole, Bill was 
finally withdrawn because their Lord- 
ships’ House insisted upon making that 
clause a part of the Measure. After 
being withdrawn it was practically rele 
gated to the country for discussion on 
the platforms, and it formed one of the 
principal topics at the General Election 
of 1895. He did not think it would 
serve any good purpose to inquire how 
far any particular election—or the result 
of the elections generally—was affected 
by the contracting-out question ; but he 
thought it would be generally admitted 
that after the challenge that was thrown 
down with respect to this Measure, after 
the discussions which took place on the 
platforms during the General Election, 
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after the very decisive answer which was | had received. Apart and beyond these 


made to the appeal of the Unionist Gov- 
ernment that was then formed, it was 
absolutely necessary that the Govern- 
ment, in bringing in any Measure with 
regard to employers’ liability, should 
make the contracting-out question a 
prominent part of that Bill. [ Hear, 
hear!” ] He should have one or two 
words to say later with regard to the par- 
ticular form the contracting-out question 
took in this Bill, but in the meantime, 
he was only anxious that the House 
should bear in mind, in the first place, 
that the principle of Mr. Asquith’s Bill 
was accepted by the House, and in the 
second place, so far as what took place 
then, that the Government were pledged 
to the contracting-out clause. 
hear!” |] He thought it would be ad- 
mitted that both sides of the House had 
expressed themselves in favour of a con- 
siderable extension of the present liability 
of the employers; and it would hardly 
be necessary to labour the question of 
whether the Government were bound to 
bring in a Bill at the present moment if 
it was not that he had seen it stated 
that this question would never have been 
brought before the House if it had not 
been for political exigencies and Party 


pledges. Anybody who made a state 
ment of that sort could not be 


aware of the practical effect of the pre- 
sent law. He ventured to go so far as 
to say it was notorious that the present 
law with regard to compensation to work- 
men was unsatisfactory and utterly in- 
adequate to provide any reasonable com- 
pensation in a large number of those 
cases where the workman, at all events, 


[“ Hear, | 





| 
| 


two vexed questions, there were numerous 
cases of accidents that occurred in dan- 
gerous employment where no negligence 
on the part of the employer could be 
proved, where the workman had not con- 
tributed in any way to the cause of the 
accident—cases which no human fore- 
sight had been able to get rid of, and 
which might be said to be necessarily in- 
separable from the dangerous employ- 
ments in which they occurred. He would 
venture to ask any noble Lord who had 
experience with regard to these danger- 
ous employments whether there was not 
a strong moral obligation on the part of 
the employer to provide some compensa- 
tion in many of these cases, and whether, 
on the other hand, there was not an 
equitable claim on the part of the 
workman to receive something to 
make good the injuries he had sus- 
tained in the employment in which he 


|had taken part? [“ Hear, hear!”]’ He 


/hoped he might be excused for saying 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


that he was not speaking on this matter 
entirely on any report or on the informa- 
tion that had been supplied to him. As 
a director of one of the largest railway 
companies, as owning and working a 
mining business which would come 
directly within the operations of this Bill, 
he had had some little experience with 
regard to the class of cases that arose in 
these employments, and he ventured to 
say there was nobody who had seen what 
this class of case really was but would 
agree that the present state of the law 


| was not satisfactory ; that even if it were 
|wished to give compensation difficulties 
| were met with on all sides; and that, in 


had a strong equitable claim to be con- | 
| position in which an employer was placed 
‘by not knowing what he might be 


sidered. [“ Hear, hear!”] What was 
the state of the case? On the one hand 
the workman now was barred by the 


| 
| 


order to get rid of the unsatisfactory 


actually liable to, there were many em- 


doctrine of common employment, which | ployers who would hail the provision of 
it was proposed in the Bill of Mr. Asquith | any reasonable compensation to be given 


to remedy. 


On the other side he was | to the workmen. 


Take the question of 


hedged in by the numerous cases in which | litigation, and he would venture to add 


the question of contributory negligence 
arose—contributory negligence often of 
an almost technical character, often very 
small as to the amount that it might 
have contributed to the accident, but 
which would, nevertheless, bar him from 
obtaining compensation in a large num- 
ber of cases where he would otherwise 
be entitled, even under the present law, 
to get compensation for the injuries he 


| 


that there was no more important point 
with regard to this question than that 
of litigation, because it stood to reason 
that when a workman sought for com- 
pensation, and on that compensation de- 
pended very often the livelihood of his 
family, it was important to him, at all 
events, that a considerable portion of 
that sum should not be thrown away in 
legal expenses. He had constantly seen 
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statements made with regard to the cost’ 
of litigation under the present law, but he 
had certainly never had the matter 
brought before him in a more pregnant 
manner than by the latest figurés which 
had been issued in regard to the costs 
incurred, under the Employers’ Liability 
Act of 1880, in the County Courts. The 
amount claimed for compensation in the 
County Courts of England and Wales in 
1895 was £73,498, and there was re- 
covered £8,300 odd, or nearly 12 per 
cent. In giving the cost of recovering 
this amount, he must mention that the 
figures were imperfect to the extent that 
they only included the amount of costs 
of solicitors which were actually allowed, 
and there were numerous cases in which 
the costs were not taxed; therefore, the 
actual cost was much larger than the 
figures he was about to quote. In the 
recovery of that £8,300 odd there was 
no less a sum spent in 1895 than £2,944, 
or over 35 per cent. of the amount re 
covered. That was not an isolated case, 
because if they took the average of the 
five years from 1891 to 1895 they ob- 
tained a very similar result, £9,215 being 
recovered in compensation and £2,629 
being expended in costs. In the case of 
Scotland the costs were even greater, 
being altogether out of proportion to the 
amount recovered. If that were the state 
of the case under the present law, he 
thought it would be at once admitted 
that some remedy was required, that 
workmen should not continue to be left 
in this position owing to the uncertain 
state of the law, and have to spend these 
large sums in the recovery of the com- 
pensation to which they were entitled. 
If that were true, what was the remedy! 
It was natural, in the first place, that 
they should try and see whether a satis- 
factory solution of this question could be 
found in the Bill which Mr. Asquith in- 
troduced three years ago, or in any 
Measure founded on those lines. Un- 
doubtedly that Bill offered a new and 
great boon indeed to the workmen, and 
he did not wish to undervalue the advan- 
tage it would have been to those who 
had hitherto been prevented from re- 
covering anything in the case of the neg- 
ligence of their fellow workmen. But it 
was necessary in considering this ques- 
tion to point out that even in that par- 
ticular point with which that Bill dealt 
it was hampered by the conditions, which 
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in many cases would prove very onerous, 
that the workman himself had thrown 
upon him the responsibility in every case 
of proving negligence. Anybody who 
had had experience of the working of 
this Employers’ Liability Act would 
know the extreme difficulty of getting 
witnesses very often, he would not say ty 
give evidence, but to prove sufficiently 
to a competent Court that the accident 
was due to some special cause. It was 
not unfair to call their Lordships’ atten- 
tion to a case, fortunately not common, 
but not unlikely to occur, such as mizht 
arise under a great explosion. What 
might happen in the case of a workman, 
under the Bill proposed by Mr. Asquith, 
if he wished to recover compensation for 
the negligence of some fellow workman 
which had caused a serious explosion! 
It was not an unreasonable case, for 
statistics of causes leading to accidents 
showed that negligence, such as using 
open lights, or firing shots in mines 
where such was not allowed, made up a 
considerable percentage of the causes 
which had led to serious catastrophes. 
What would be the case in the event of 
serious accident? It was possible that 
somebody might survive to give informa- 
tion of what occurred, but the more 
serious the accident the more complete 
the wreck and ruin effected, the more 
fatal the results, the less chance there 
would be of the workman being able to 
get any evidence to prove that he was 
entitled to compensation, either in 
regard to negligence on the part of work- 
men or equally so with regard to the 
negligence of the manager or employer. 
Within the last two hours he had been 
looking through the returns of accidents 
in mines in 1894, and he found that one 
of the most serious accidents that had 
ever taken place occurred in that year, 
and although statistics showed that in 
an enormous proportion of cases con- 
victions were obtained where either the 
manager, or employer, or a workman 
were prosecuted for negligence, yet in 
this case, where the loss of life was ap- 
palling, a note in the Blue-book gave as 
the result of prosecution that, although 
the inspector thought it necessary to 
prosecute, yet the summons for illegal 
shot-firing was dismissed, because he was 
unable to prove to the satisfaction of 
the Court that shots were fired, the per- 
sons who could have given evidence 
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having lost their lives in the explosion, 
so he could bring forward only circum- 
stantial evidence. He was not quoting 
this case as an instance where a 
workman would be deprived of com- 
pensation under Mr. Asquith’s Bill, for 
he believed it was a case where it was 
attempted to prove it was negligence of 
the employer and not of the workman, 
but he mentioned this to show that such 
a case was far from being impessible ; 
therefore from the werkman’s point of 
view, though he was entitled to compen- 
sation in all cases where negligence 
cecurred, it was very likely that in a con- 
siderable number of cases he would be 
deprived of it owing to circumstances not 
within his own control and which ought 
not to affect his claim to compensation. 
He had dwelt on this point because it 
was the particular point with which Mr. 
Asquith’s Bill dealt. It did not. attempt 
to deal with contributory negligence or 
attempt to do anything in regard to those 
cases to which he had referred. He 
hoped it would be understood that in his 
remarks he was actuated simply by a 
desire to criticise a Bill not now before 
the House and which, when it was be- 
fore Parliament, was assented to on both 
sides, but his contention was that that 
Bill made a great step towards conferring 
a great boon on workmen concerned ; it 
did all that was possible under an altera- 
tion of the existing law, but no Bill 
founded on an alteration of the general 
lav with regard to employers’ liability 
would effect a satisfactory or permanent 
solution of the question. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
It would, he thought, be seen that, look- 
ing at the very great anomalies that must 
be created under any Bill, on whatever 
lines drawn, which only pretended to 
alter the law in regard to employers’ 
liability, Parliament would be inevitably 
driven sooner or later in the direction 
cf methods adopted in foreign countries, 
Germany, Switzerland, and elsewhere, to 
the adoption of some general scale which 
would provide fair and reasonable com- 
pensation for workmen irrespective of the 
particular technicalities of the law, which 
might otherwise prevent them from re- 
ceiving. The Government had decided 
that the only permanent and satisfactory 
solution of the question could be found in 
some great recognition of the principle 
that in every dangerous trade direct 
responsibility should be thrown on the 
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business, that was, in the first instance, 
on the employer, he being made to pro- 
vide reasonable compensation for acci- 
dents occurring ini the course of employ- 
ment. That was the principle erdea- 
voured to be given effect to by the Bill, 
and at the same time an endeavour was 
made to clearly define the limits and 
conditions which should govern such 
compensation, providing machinery for 
assessing the amount. It was a new 
departure, and this, he was well aware, 
was the first time in this country that 
it had been proposed to throw the direct 
onus on the employer of providing com- 
pensation in all cases of accident, but 
the principle was not a new one, and it 
was assuredly that upon which Mr. 
Asquith’s Bill was founded, though he 
did not give full effect to the principle 
he enunciated. In the clearest way Mr. 
Asquith laid down the principle, and his 
words in moving the Second Reading of 
his Bill were adopted by the present 
Home Secretary and applied to the pre- 
sent Pill, namely :— 


“The principle on which the Bill is founded 
is this, that where a person on his own re- 
sponsibility and for his own profit sets in 
motion agencies which create risks jor others 
he ought to be civilly responsible for the 
consequences of what he does.” 


That exactly explained the principle the 
Bill was to give effect to, and, further, 
it was a principle recognised to a very 
large extent voluntarily by many em- 
ployers. Though they may not have 
great compensation on precisely the same 
scale as the Bill proposed, they recog- 
nised the moral obligation to provide 
some compensation for those injured in 
the course of employment carried on for 
their benefit. He might even go further 
and appeal to those of their Lordships 
who were conversant with the mapage- 
ment of large estates whether it was not, 
he would not say the universal, but the 
general practice to recognise the fact that 
those who were injured on an estate in 
the course of their employment, or even 
incapacitated from other causes, had a 
claim to be provided for in their iilness 
or old age, and should not be obliged to 
rely on charity, the rates, or the work- 
house? It would, of course, be said that 
the fact of a thing being done voluntarily 
was no reason why Parliament should im- 
pose this as a compulsory burden, but if 
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there was a claim in equity that a work- 
man should be considered in this way, 
if it was admitted there was a strong 
moral claim on the employer, was it 
desirable that this should be left to the 
caprice of the individual employer, that 


the family of an injured man should be | 


dependent on what. might be provided as 
matter of charity, not matter of right? 
Many objections had been raised. 
been said the Bill wouid put a premium 
on negligence and carelessness, but he 
could hardly conceive that a workman 
would be less careful because of the know- 
ledge that compensation would be forth- 
coming. He believed that if a workman 


were satisfied with the conditions of his | 
employment he would be far more likely | 


to take those precautions which were 
necessary, and far more likely to carry 
out the regulations of his employer, than 
if he was discontented, and felt he was 
not fairly treated under the conditions of 
his employment. Having made these re- 
marks on the principle of the Bill, leaving 
unsaid much that might be said, he pro- 
ceeded to point out how the Bill proposed 
to give effect to the principle he had 
enunciated. Clause | of the Bill provided 


that if, in any employment to which it | 


applied, personal injury by accident 
arising out of and in the course of that 
employment was caused to a workman, 
the employer should be liable to pay 
compensation in accordance with a parti- 
cular schedule. He would like to call 
their Lordships’ attention to the fact that 
there were one or two important excep 
tions or modifications with regard to 
that rule. In the first place no compen- 
sation would be paid for the first two 
weeks. The intention of that proviso was 
that, in the case of trivial accidents, the 
workman should not be entitled to come 
upon the employer for compensation. 
Then it was laid down that, where the 
injury was caused by the personal negli- 
gence or the wilful act of the employer, 
or some person for whom he was respon- 
sible, nothing in the Act should affect 
the civil liability of the employer. ‘That 
was to say, that if, under the ordinary 
law, the workman would be entitled to 
recover a larger sum than he could under 
this Act, then he might attempt to re- 
cover that sum; but the employer was 
not to be liable to pay compensation both 
independently and also under this Act. 
Then there was an important sub-section 


Lord Belper. 


It had | 
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which dealt with the serious and wilful 
misconduct of the workman, and which 
had given rise to considerable discussion, 
It was felt that where a workman was 
guilty of serious and wilful misconduct, 
where he deliberately broke rules which 
were framed for his guidance, he should 
not. be allowed to claim compensation. 
He thought it would be at once obvious 
that, if a workman put himself in such 
a position that he might be fined or im- 
prisoned for his misconduct, it would be 
most unfair that he should be able to 
come upon an employer afterwards and 
receive compensation for an accident 
which was really caused by his own mis- 
conduct. In the other House consider- 
able debate arose as to the exact words 
which were used in this sub-section, but 
they were finally adopted as covering the 
cases which it was meant to meet and as 
not ruling out cases of the breaking of 
small and technical rules in which it 
would not be desirable to prevent the 
workman getting the compensation 
allowed under the Act. He would now 
ask their Lordships’ attention to the sche- 
dule which provided the compensation 
which was payable under the Bill. By 
the first schedule it was provided that 
where death resulted from the injury a 
sum equal to the man’s earnings during 
the three years next preceding the in- 
jury, or the sum of £150, whichever was 
the larger, but not exceeding in any case 
£300, should be paid. Although he did 
not think it was desirable on the Second 
Reading to argue details which were ob- 
viously matters for Committee, he would 
venture to allude to one point which was 
of importance, and in regard to which a 
discussion took place in the other House 
at a late period of the consideration of 
the Bill. It was then pointed out that 
under this clause, where a boy or an old 
man receiving very small wages indeed 
was killed, and where the dependants 
might not be wholly dependent upon 
him, if it was provided absolutely that a 
minimum of £150 must be paid, the de- 
pendants might in some cases actually 
benefit by the death and be receiving 
more after the death of the workman 
than if he had iived. That having been 
pointed out, the Home Secretary agreed 
that it was a matter for proper con- 
sideration at a future stage, and that if 
werds could be devised to meet such 
cases they would be fairly considered. 
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In cases where no dependants were left 
the sum to be paid was not to exceed 
£10, being the reasonable expenses for 
medical and burial fees. Where there 
was total or partial incapacity for work 
weekly payments were to be made during 
the incapacity, but not until after the 
second week, not exceeding 50 per cent. 
of the workman’s average weekly earn- 
ings during the previous 12 months. 
The amount of such weekly payments, 
however, was not to exceed £1. There 
was an important sub-section in the latter 
part of the Bill which provided for the 
redemption of these weekly payments by 
the payment of a lump sum to be settled, 
and, in default of agreement, by arbitra- 
tion under the Act. The redemption 
could take place on the application 
either of the workman or the em- 
ployer, but the lump sum was not to 
exceed 312 times the weckly payments. 
That sub-section was inserted to meet 
various cases, and it obviously met a 
want which was felt under the old Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act, that some reason- 
able lump sum compensation should be 
provided in cases where these disable- 
ments extended over a_ considerable 
period of years. The rest of the sche- 
dule dealt with what he might call the 
machinery of the Bill. With regard to 
that he should like to point out that the 
very first recommendation in the arbitra- 
tion clause was that, if there was any 
committee on which the employés and 
the employers were represented, they 
shculd be empowered to settle the ques- 
tion of compensation if neither party 
objected. If there was objection then it 
could be referred to the arbitrator. He 
would take that occasion to say that, if 
this Bill was to be worked satisfactorily 
and to be of the real use he hoped it 
might be, it must depend in a very large 
measure on the co-operation of the 
masters and the men. It was sincerely 
to be hoped that, where there was a good 
understanding between the employer and 
his workmen, they might make use of 
this clause and so save the expenses 
which even the arbitration would involve. 
If there was no such committee, or if the 
parties objected, or if the matter was 
not settled by the committee, then the 
question of compensation was to be 
settled by a single arbitrator agreed upon 
by the parties. If they could not agree 
upon an arbitrator, it would then be 
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settled by the County Court Judge of the 
district in which the accident occurred. 
The object of the arbitration clause— 
hew fully it was carried out it would be 
for their Lordships to judge—was that 
no unnecessary expense should be in- 
curred by the parties in recovering what 
they were entitled to under the Bill. It 
was hoped that, by providing! a procedure 
as simple as it could be, and by the ap- 
pointment of an official who would have 
a large experience in dealing with these 
matters, these questions would be settled 
without any unreasonable expense. The 
seventh clause dealt with the scope of the 
Bill. It laid down that the Act should 
apply to employment in or about a rail- 
way, a factory, a mine, a quarry, or en- 
gineering work, and to employment 
about any building which exceeded 30ft. 
in height, and was being constructed or 
repaired by means of scaffolding, or on 
which machinery was driven by steam, 
water, or other mechanical power. Very 
much had been said about the scope of 
the Bill. The object of those who had 
introduced it was to include the most 
prominent of the dangerous employments 
in the country. He was aware that 
Amendments had been proposed in the 
other House with the view of including 
other trades within its purview, and he 
kad been a little surprised to find that 
some of these Amendments had _ pro- 
ceeded from those who appeared to very 
much dislike its provisions. Perhaps the 
two most prominent employments which 
it was sought to include in the Bill in 
the other House were those of seamen 
and agricultural labourers. The answer 
which was given in the other House was 
that, if they included other trades in the 
Bill, they would swamp it and absolutely 
prevent it from passing into law this 
Session. Ifthat had weight in the other 
House it would obviously have much 
greater weight in their Lordships’ House, 
having regard to the period of the Ses- 
sion at which they were asked to 
enter upon the consideration of the Bill. 
If it were desirable that these other trades 
should be included in the Bill—and upon 
the point he would express no opinion 
now—it was obvious that the inclusion 
should be made by a separate Act of Par- 
liament, because there must be pro- 
visions and conditions made with respect 
to those trades, which if imported into 
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this Bill would make it so large and com- 
plicated that it would be impossible to 
pass the Measure this Session. Those 
who were responsible for the introduction 
of the Bill admitted that possibly they 
might not be absolutely logical in the 
inclusion and exclusion of trades. This, 
however, was a new departure, and to a 
certain extent a tentative Measure, and 
there had been included in the scope of 
the Bill those trades which the promoters 
thought the more important to deal with 
in the first instance, and which were the 
most dangerous trades of the country. 
There was one other clause—the con- 
tracting out clause—to which he wished 
to call special attention. The clause pro- 
vided that,— 
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“if the Registrar of Friendly Societies, after 
taking steps to ascertain the views of the em- 
ployer and workmen, certifies that any scheme 
of compensation of insurance for the workmen 
of an employer in any employment is on the 
whole not less favourable to the workmen and 
their dependants than the provisions of this 
Act, the employer may, until the certificate 
is revoked, contract with any of those work- 
men that the provisions of the scheme shall 
be substituted for the provisions of this Act. ’ 


It had been said that that clause was not 


likely to have any real effect, and that it | 


was only a sham and a farce to put it so 
prominently in the Bill. He believed 
that the clause would, if it had the effect 
the promoters hoped it would have, be 
one of the most important clauses of the 
Bill. It was of the utmost importance 
that cordial co-operation between work- 
men and employer should be coxtinued, 
and that the advantages which both the 
employer and the workmen now got from 
a satisfactory control by the workmen 
themselves should, if possible, be main- 
tained. Their Lordships would admit it 
was very necessary to prevent what was 
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the employer to a larger degree than 
they would be benefited if they were 
directly under the provisions of the Bill, 
The workmen would be benefited by the 
fact that if the fund was managed by the 
committee economically there would be 
a surplus which would be devoted to the 
sick fund, and the employer would be 
benefited because he would know that the 
payments he had to make were well 
looked after, that malingering was likely 
to be stopped as far as possible, and that 
the satisfactory and efficient manage- 
ment of the past would be continued in 
the future. If the clause in even so 
small a degree tended to promote any 
object of that sort, it would be one of the 
most valuable clauses of the Bill. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Some objection had been taken 
to Sub-section (4),— 


“Tf the funds under any such scheme are 
not sufficient to meet the compensation pay- 
able under the scheme, the employer shall be 
liable to make good the amount of compensa- 
tion which would be payable under this Act.” 





It was said that that was very likely to 
prevent any employer from paying any 
/'money for any scheme outside the Bill. 
| That was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment. The clause was very nearly on 
the lines of Lord Dudley’s Amendment, 
and if it had at all the effect it was sup- 
posed in some quarters it would have, 
it certainly would not be owing to any 
wish or intention of the Government to 
make the contracting-out clause less effi- 
cient. He wished to say one word with 
regard to those whom the Bill specially 
affected. Although the Measure met with 
very general approval from a large num- 
| ber of employers of labour, a number 
| of those who represented one of the most 
|important businesses of the country— 
| the coal business—felt that the Measure 








called malingering, and he thought that would very prejudicially affect their in- 
there was a mode under the clause which | terests. They contended that it would 
might be very effective. Take the case | almost cripple their industry. He be- 
of the benefit societies, which in the case | lieved they averred that in some cases 
of many very large businesses were kept | it would actually cause mines to be 
up not merely for the purpose of dealing | closed. The Government believed that 
with accidents, but with sickness. He | the effects of the Bill were very largely 
suggested whether, if the employer paid exaggerated by the coal owners. In the 
into the scheme a sum certified by the | other House it was computed by a 
Registrar of Friendly Societies as suffi- | spokesman of the coal owners that the 
cient to cover the compensation under | Bill would amount to a charge of 24d. or 
the Bill, it might not be possible in many | 234. per ton of the coal raised. He did 
cases to keep alive the benefit societies | not know whether those figures had been 
and thus benefit both the workmen and actually withdrawn, but he believed that 
Lord Belper. 
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the Gentleman who gave them had ad- 
mitted that some circumstances which 
had been brought to his notice had 
caused him to modify them. The 
Government had had calculations made 
with regard to one part of the 
country and applied to the whole 
coal-mining industry of England. He 
did not think it was fair to assume 
that the whole of the charge was going 
to fall upon the employers. He knew it 
was a difficult thing to foretell how a new 
charge of this kind was likely to be 
divided. It must depend not only on local 
circumstances, but on the particular con- 
ditions of trade at the time and a variety 
of circumstances which it was impossible 
to foresee. He thought that in times of 
strong competition it was likely that the 
employer or the workman would have 
to bear a considerable part of the charge, 
but under other circumstances a great 
part of the charge would be placed on 
the consumer. He noticed in the papers 
that day a letter from the Duke of Argyll 
suggesting that it would be possible to 
divide the charge between the employer 
and the workman. It was not for him 
to discuss that point. He believed the 
proposal that was made by the Govern- 
ment was the only practical way of deal- 
ing with the question, and he ventured to 
ask their Lordships to give the Bill a 
Second Reading. That House had never 
shown itself backward in assisting in the 
promotion of any measure for the 
material benefit of the working classes. 
He thought that by passing that Bill 
they would be able to settle on a fair and 
satisfactory basis this vexed question, and 
do much to cement the good feeling which 
already existed between employers and 
their workmen. He thought the Bill was 
of paramount importance to the great 
commercial interests of the country, and 
he begged to move its Second Reading. 
THe Eart or WEMYSS said he had 
received a Resolution, which appeared 
that day in The Times, from the Mining 
Association of Great Britain, and in con- 
sequence he did not propose to move the 
rejection of the Bill. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
THe Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
said he should not oppose this Bill if he 
had not some practical experience, and 
if he were not honestly convinced that he 
was justified in the action he was taking. 
His position now, as last year, was a 
somewhat painful one. It was painful to 
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him to criticise adversely the details of 
a Measure proposed by a Government 
presided over by the noble Marquess. He 
thought his noble Friend would admit 
that he had been a staunch and loyal sup- 
porter, and the principles to which he 
was giving utterance he had learnt at the 
feet of his noble Friend. Than this he 
did not think a Bill of a more advanced 
character had ever been submitted to 
their Lordships’ notice. Certainly no Bill 
like it had ever been introduced by a 
Government presided over by a Conser- 
vative Minister. He was not going to de- 
nounce the Bill. He was not going to call 
it Socialism, though it had been so called 
by the Member for Hertfordshire who 
represented the noble Marquess. [The 
Marquess of Satispury dissented.]| The 
hon. Member represented the consti- 
tuency in which the noble Marquess 
resided. He agreed with Mr. Asquith 
when he said that if the party to which 
he belonged had introduced this Bill it 
would not receive 48 hours’ consideration 
by their Lordships. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Under these circumstances he did 
not think that he could be accused 
of departing from Conservative principles 
if he criticised some of the features of this 
Bill. He thought the Bill was contrary 
to Conservative principles. The Bill 
threatened capital and industries and the 
employment of many thousands of men 
dependent upon those industries. It was 
a strong order for the Government to 
force that Bill on them as it came up 
from another place. Why were certain 
industries selected to be experimented 
upon? Why were not all the industries 
brought under the so-called benefits of 
the Bill? It was a mere question of time, 
he warned noble Lords, until the Bill was 
extended so as to include agriculture. Mr. 
Chamberlain told them that he did not 
extend this Bill to agriculture, because, 
he said, there had been no demand for it. 
Where had the demand for the Bill 
by the mining classes come from? Mr. 
Pickard who represented the Yorkshire 
miners, told the House of Commons that 
they had never asked for it ; Mr. Wilson, 
who represented the Durham miners, 
said they had never asked for it; and 
he was informed by his friends in South 
Wales that there was no demand for it 
there. Where, then, had the demand 
for this Bill originated? He would be 
glad if his noble Friend would tell the 
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House what deputations in favour of the 
Bill had waited on the Home Office. 
[Here the noble Marquess resumed his 
seat and paused for a reply. | 

Lorp BELPER: The noble Marquess 
can hardly expect me to answer a 
categorical question in the middle of his 
speech. I will try to get for him the 
information he asks for. 

Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
said it was a very important matter, and 
he hoped that the noble Lord would at 
once communicate with the Home Office, 
so that the Question might be answered 
by some noble Lord on the Front Bench 
before the Debate closed. [‘‘ Hear, 
hear !”|_ Mr. Chamberlain, who seemed 
to take a great interest in the Bill, said 
that the shipping trade was excluded 
because it ought to be dealt with 
separately. If there was any trade that 
should be dealt with separately, it was 
the coal trade. [‘ Hear, hear!”] It 
was a trade entirely by itself. There 
were many incidents connected with it 
which were not connected with any 
other. There was no industry in which 
accidents were so unavoidable, in which 
accidents might occur to so many people 
owing to the negligence of one man, or 
in which the wages of the unskilled 
labourer was so high or the hours of his 
employment so short. [‘Hear, hear!”] 
He was paid at a higher rate than other 
workmen to compensate him for the 
risk he incurred, and to enable him to 
insure against accident. In the mining 
industry 65 per cent. of the cost of the 
article was paid to the man who produced 
it, and if he was not asked to insure 
himself, in addition to the high wages 
which were paid, the burden of insuring 
the man against that risk against which 
he originally insured himself, would be 
added to the expenses of the industry 
and of the employer. Hitherto the 
system of mutual insurance had worked 
admirably and the danger he apprehended 
from the Bill was that it would abolish 
those mutual arrangements and friendly 
societies ; because it was not likely that 
a workman would put his hand into his 
pocket in order to subscribe to a mutual 
fund when he knew that if he did not 
do so the unfortunate employer would 
have to pay. His right hon. Friend the 
First Lord of the Treasury said that the 
Bill would throw no undue burden on 
the coal trade. That statement was as 
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incorrect as his right hon. Friend’s state- 
ment last year with regard to the Land 
Bill that it would not take a penny out 
of the pockets of the Irish landlords, 
He had ventured to controvert that 
latter statement and he thought he had 
proved up to the hilt that his 
right hon. Friend was wrong, and 
he would shew that his statement 
with regard to this Bill was equally 
incorrect. For the Northumberland and 
Durham Miners Fund the men subscribed 
between £60,000 and £70,000 a year 
and the sum was spent amongst them as 
compensation for injury sustained in the 
course of their employments. The tariff 
varied from 5s. to 8s. a week according 
to the injury. Ifthe system of mutual 
insurance came to an end, the members 
of the Northumberland and Durham 
Relief Fund would no longer subscribe 
the £70,000 per annum now subscribed 
by them, and that sum must come out of 
the pockets of the employers. Where 
else could it come from? And more than 
that under the proposals of the Bill the 
tariff of 5s. to 8s. a week was doubled. 
This money would certainly not come out 
of the men’s pocket and therefore he was 
right in saying that his right hon. Friend’s 
statement was incorrect. But his right 
hon. Friend went on to say that this 
charge would be diffused over the 
industry. He wanted to know how it 
would be diffused. There was only one 
person out of whose pocket theextra burden 
could come and that was the employer. 
His right hon. Friend the Home Secretary 
said it would be possible for employers 
to insure themselves against risk at £1 per 
cent., but they could now do it at 2s. per 
cent., and therefore the percentage was 
being increased tenfold by the Bill. 
Then there was the question of the 
increase of the cost of production per ton. 
The noble Lord had repeated the expres- 
sion of opinion by Mr. Chamberlain that it 
would not exceed 3d. per ton. He was 
not in a position to dispute that so far as 
Northumberland and Durham were con- 
cerned, but he was told by experts that 
in Lancashire and Yorkshire it would 
amount to 2d. per ton, and his friends in 
South Wales said it would cost them 3d. 
aton. But he would strike a balance 
and take the increase at 2d. If that 
were so, in an average colliery producing 
500 tons a day and working 270 days 
in the year the increase in the cost of 
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production to that colliery would be 
£1,125, and yet the First Lord of the 
Treasury declared that no extra burden 
would be placed on the coal trade. The 
advocates of the Bull said “ Oh, you need 
not be alarmed. The extra cost will 
come out of the consumer’s pocket or out 
of the wages of the men.” All that he 
could say to that was, Would it? It 
certainly would not come out of the 
pocket of the consumer, for at the present 
time there was the keenest possible com- 
petition with foreign countries withregard 
to the export coal trade. InGreat Britain 
the total production of coal per annum 
was something like 190,000,000 tons. 
Out of that no less than 40 million tons 
were exported abroad. We were handi- 
capped by having to compete most disad- 
vantageously at the present moment with 
the German and Belgian trade. Mr. 
Fenwick, M.P., stated last week in the 
House of Commons that Northumberland 
had lost a Russian contract for 100,000 
tons, held for many years, due toa frac- 
tional rise in price. They must remember 
also that a large number of iron and steel 
industries were entirely dependent for 
their fuel on the coal trade, and if the 
price of coal was raised they would have 
to raise the price of their products and 
would suffer materially in their competi- 
tion with other countries in consequence. 
Mr. Martin, President of the Tron and 
Steel Institute of South Wales, had 
informed the noble Marquess when he re- 
c2ived the deputation that the keenness of 
competition might be illustrated by the 
fact that within the last few weeks an 
Indian railway governed by an English 
Board of Directors, made with English 
money, and which he believed was _ prac- 
tically now one of the Government rail- 
ways gave a large order of 7,000 tons to 
the Americans much to our loss. He also 
said that if this Bill were passed it must 
considerably increase the cost of fuel and 
materials used in the manufacture of 
steel, and the steel trade which was to- 
day none too prosperous, would be still 
farther heavily handicapped by the extra 
cost, and possibly a large number of 
workmen would be thrown out of employ- 
ment’ owing to the present limited profits 
being turned into losses. About 
40,000,000 tons of coal, as he had said, 
were exported from this country annually 
and if owing to an increase in price we 
were beat-n by our foreign competitors 
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these 40,000,000 tons would be thrown 
upon. the home markets, which 
would naturally lower the price of coal 
and materially reduce the rate of wages. 
It was equally absurd to imagine that 
this extra cost of production would be 
got out of wages. If in Northumberland 
or Durham any attempt were made to 
lower wages, it would result in a strike 
atonce, and it was well known that after a 
strike the same trade could never be got 
back again. This extra cost must, there- 
fore, come out of the pockets of the 
employers. He gathered that the inten- 
tion of the Government was not to ruin 
the employers of labour in the coal trade. 
It certainly was not the intention of Mr. 
Chamberlain when he denounced the Bill 
of Mr. Asquith in 1893. Mr. Chamber- 
lain had then an extraordinary eye to the 
welfare of the employers of labour. 
[Laughter]. On November 23, 1893, he 
said :— 


“The scheme of the Bill is to extend this 
principle of penalising to cases where the em- 
ployer has absolutely no control, or discretion, 
or influence whatever. It makes him liable 
for the negligence of the ordinary workman. 
Now, Sir, is there any man in this House who 
knows anything about manufacturing industry 
who will say that the employer in a great 
firm can have the slightest influence upon the 
negligence of the ordinary workman?” 


But what did this Bill do? It made the 
employer responsible for the negligence 
not only of those in his employ, but 
even for those accidents which might 
occur by the Act of God. The Bill of 
Mr. Asquith way thrown out in the 
House of Commons owing to the action 
of the noble Marquess in supporting the 
Amendment of his noble Friend Lord 
Dudley. He hoped they should hear 
Lord Dudley speak upon this Measure ;. 
he was connected with the coal trade, 
and, he had no doubt, liked to be 
experimented upon. [Zaughter.| He 
did not hesitate to say, so far as they 
were concerned in Northumberland and 
Durham, that they would have done 
much better to have accepted the Bill of 
Mr. Asquith—[ Opposition cheers|—than 
the Bill which had now been introduced. 
They knew what they were responsible 
for under Mr. Asquith’s Bill; they did 
not know what they were responsible for 
under this. His noble Friend had stated 
that, according to Mr. Chamberlain, the 
cost put on the production of coal would 
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be 3d. a ton. Mr. Chamberlain last 
week in the House of Commons said :— 


“T feel perfectly convinced that the more 
this matter is looked into the more it will be 
seen that, although there has been, I have no 
doubt, genuine alarm excited by the most ex- 
aggerated figures and calculations, yet in fact 


the charge will not turn out to be anvthing | 


like the magnitude that has been supposed. ’ 


He had no doubt that that was very satis- | 
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continued by making the men depend 
upon their societies until they had 
proved, beyond all doubt, that they had 
been ill for a certain time. He hoped 
that at the proper time the House would 
insist on the period from which pay 
would begin, being lengthened from two 
© weeks to four weeks. Who was going 
to benefit materially by this Bill? Sir 
| Joseph Pease, a large coalowner in the 











factory to Mr. Chamberlain, but he | North of England, ‘had proved beyond 
could not say that it was very satisfactory | all doubt, that in Northumberland and 
to those of them who were connected| Durham the requirements of the men 
with the coal industry. He maintained | with regard to sick pay were thoroughly 
that it was absolutely impossible for | met by. the present system, and better 
Mr. Chamberlain or anybody else to make} than they would be under this Bill. 
any forecast as to what would be the! He himself maintained that these funds 
extra cost to the employers of labour. for sick pay should be mutual, and both 
Mr. Forster in 1870 calculated that the sides should help to bear _ general 
Education Act would result in a School burdens. Upon the employer of 
Board rate of ld. in the pound, which labour must fall the cost of the Bill, 
might under extraordinary circumstances | and it would be only human for the em- 
rise to a maximum of 3d. He thought} ployer to protect himself as far as he 
most of them would be glad now if they could and the law allowed. The first 
could get off with 3d., and a similar | thing the masters would do would be to 
thing would happen with regard to the | employ only men who were absolutely 
present Bill. The fact had been ignored sound and healthy. He feared that 
that the Bill was simply a premium on/ under the Bill the occupation of old and 
malingering, and they could not foresee infirm men who had been connected 
to what extent this would be taken with collieries or other industries for a 
advantage of in the future. He would | long time, and were still kept on, would 
not say one word derogatory to the) be gone. A gentleman not connected 
working men of this country, but if a/ with the North of England, but another 
Bill of this sort was put before them it was | part of industrial England, told him 
only human nature to take advantage of it. ‘that he had in his employ the best 
He held in his hand reports of various mortar-maker he had ever known. But 
learned professors in Germany and the man had only one arm, and as he 
newspaper articles, accepted as genuine, | was more likely to come to grief than a 
and they all showed beyond doubt that two-armed man he could not afford to 

malingering would certainly increase if | keep the man any longer in his employ. 
sufficient inducements to it were held Directly this Bill was * passed this man 
out. The one and only remedy was to| would receive notice. He would go 
extend the time from which the pay from colliery to colliery seeking work 
began. Two weeks was far too short. and finding none. He himself feared 
It “would endanger the friendly relations | this would be the lot of every man over 
that had hitherto existed between em-| 50 years of age who was not physically 
ployers and employed. With regard to) strong. The result would be that 
mutual insurance, as far as he was con- | elderly men with some physical defect 
cerned, he would always be glad to meet | would find themselves dependent on the 
the wishes of the men. But if the men’s| /rates, while at the present moment they 
insurance funds failed, the employers | were earning good wages and for those 
might find themselves in the extremely | wages doing good work. On what 
unpleasant position of having, after sub- | grounds was this Bill introduced? If fcr 
scribing to the men’s insurance fund for|the purpose of harassing capital and 
many years, to compensate injured men, | jeopardising the industries of the country 
just as if they had never subscribed to|it would be a gigantic success ; if for 
those funds at all. ‘The maintenance of | | political purposes it would be an equally 
the mutual insurance funds was of enor- | | gigantic failure. The Bill would not 
mous importance, and could only be| | sltenate any Radical voter from his 


Marquess of Londonderry. 
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Radical leaders. Every Radical voter 
knew that if he wanted Radical measures 
he could get them from his own leaders. 
The effect of the Bill, unless it was 
materially altered, would’ be the 
alienation of the Conservative rank 
and file from the following of their 
leaders. There were men in_ all 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland who 
devoted themselves heart and soul—who, 
to use a popular expression, “ slaved ”— 
at the last General Election to enable 
the Prime Minister to secure his great 
majority, but who, if a General Election 
took place to-morrow, would not cross 
the street to record their votes in his 
favour. [Ministerial cries of “Oh!”) 
When a general election came the Prime 
Minister would have a rude awakening. 
It was in his power to avert that awaken- 
ing, and he trusted he would take time 
by the forelock and not allow Conservative 
principles to be subordinated to Radical 
principles of the deepest dye. He trusted 
the House would pass the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill—[{ironical Ministerial 
laughter| — yes, because he did not 
want it to go forth that any of their 
Lordships connected with trade in any 
way grudged full compensation of a fair 
and honest kind to any one injured 
while in their employ, or did not wish 
full justice to be done and every safe- 
guard taken to prevent accidents. He 
trusted the House would insist on 
materially amending the Bill in Com- 
mittee. They could minimise the mis- 
chief that the Bill contained. It was 
very easy for the Government, if they 
found the critics of the Bill had over- 
rated their apprehensions, to increase 
the compensation or relax the rules laid 
down if they were too stringent. But if 
they found their apprehensions were not 
overrated, it would be impossible to de- 
crease the compensation or make the 
rules more stringent. He asked the 
House when the Bill came into Com- 
mittee to consider the honesty and jus- 
tice of the case, and he believed they 
would minimise the mischief in the Bill 
to the trades and industries of the 
country against which it seemed to be 
levelled. [ Cheers. | 

THE MargurEss 0F RIPON said he 
did not rise to interfere in the family 
quarrel between Lord Londonderry and 
the Government. To interfere in such 
a quarrel was proverbially unwise. Nor 
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did he feel competent to determine 
whether the Bill was in accord with 
orthodox Conservative principles or not. 
That was a matter on which he was 
incapable of giving an opinion, because 
he did not know what those principles 
were, but he had a suspicion that Lord 
Londonderry might be right in that re- 
spect, because as far as the principle 
of the Bill was concerned, he himself 
was prepared to accept it, and there- 
fore it might not be consistent with 
sound Conservative principles. Lord 
Belper, who moved the Second Read- 
ing, spoke of the principle of the Bill. 
While he dilated largely on the question 
of common employment he dealt in a 
cursory manner with one of the chief 
features of the Bill—-namely, the mode 
by which it was determined to what 
trades the Measure was to be made 
applicable. It was said that the Bill 
would apply to 40 per cent. of the 
working men of this country, leaving 
60 per cent. outside its scope. The Bill 
had been frequently described in the 
House of Commons as an experiment, 
and Lord Belper had talked of it as a 
tentative Measure. He could not himself 
help thinking that a Measure of this 
kind, so important and far-reaching, 
which was applied to 40 per cent. of 
the workmen of the country, was either 
too wide for an experiment or too narrow 
for a principle. [*‘ Hear, hear!”] If 
they wished to lay down the principle 
that workmen were to be amply com- 
pensated for any injuries they might 
receive in the course of their employ- 
ment he found it difficult to discover 
grounds for excluding more than one 
half of the working classes from this 
advantage. It had been said that the 
Bill was intended to apply to the most 
dangerous trades, but he should dispute 
that proposition seeing that it was not 
applicable to the shipping trade, in 
which accidents were the most frequent 
and most dangerous. [ “ Hear, hear!” ] 
Then, again, agricultural labourers were 
not to have the advantages of the 
Measure, it being urged that accidents to 
this class were few. But as the use of 
machinery spread in agriculture these 
accidents were likely to increase in 
number. He did not know that they 
had any statistics on the subject, but in 
Germany, where they separated agricul- 
tural from the industrial districts and 
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had agricultural and industrial corpora-| principles perfectly distinct from those of 


tions, he found from a useful little book 
on the subject recently published by his 
hon. Friend, Mr. Augustine Birrell, that in 
1895 there were 103,363 persons injured 
who had to be compensated by agricultural 


who had to be compensated by industrial 
corporations. Of course he admitted 
that it was difficult to make comparisons 
with foreign statistics unless they knew 
the exact basis upon which they rested, 
but still if these agricultural corpora- 
tions dealt with accidents—as he believed 
they did—arising in agricultural dis- 
tricts, then he said that the experience 
in Germany showed that accidents of that 
kind were numerous and that they could 
not safely or justly omit the agricultural 
labourers from the Bill on the ground 
that they were little liable to accidents. 
|‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Did anybody think it 
would be very long possible when the 
Bill passed to maintain these differences 
between trade and trade? The noble 


Marquess opposite had very justly asked | 


why the trade in which he was particu- 
larly interested was to be subjected to 
this Bill while the shipping trade was to 
be exempted from it? In the same way 
workmen who were excluded from its 
scope would ask why compensation was 
to be given to their fellows in other 
trades whilst it was denied to them. 
His main criticism of the Bill was that, 
whilst it placed the workmen employed 
in certain large and important industries 
at a disadvantage by excluding them 
from its operation, it still left them sub- 
ject to the doctrine of common employ- 
ment. The noble Lord who moved the 
Second Reading admitted that that was 
an exploded doctrine which was given up 
in that House in 1893, and on all hands 
it was admitted in the Debates of that 
period that it was a doctrine which could 
no longer be maintained. Still if the 
Government could not give to the 
exempted trades the whole advantages of 
their Bill, why had they insisted upon 
leaving them under a law which the 
noble Lord did not himself attempt to 
defend and which he had said had been 
given up by everybody ? [“ Hear, hear !” 
It would have been perfectly easy to 
have got rid of the doctrine of common 
employment in the Bill. It was got rid of 
in regard to the favoured trades because 
they were given compensation upon 


Marquess of Ripon. 





tke common law, but the Government in 


their Measure left other trades under the 
common law in that respect. He was 
bound to say he could not understand 


| why they had determined to do that, and 
corporations, while there were 148,696 | 


he could not think it was a just or wise 
preceeding. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”| They had 
reappearing in the present Bill their old 
friend the question of contracting out. 
He was not going to discuss this subject 
now, and he confessed that, looking at 
the nature of the clause, he was in doubt 
whether it would be made very much use 
of. As to the contention that the Bill was 
an experiment and a tentative Measure, 
it might be true that in regard to the 
methods by which compensation was 
to be given to workmen it was a 
tentative Measure. He thought it 
would be found to be an experiment in 
that respect, but in respect of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill, of giving compensation 
to workmen for injuries they received in 
their employment, it was not an ex- 
periment and it was not tentative. Once 
they gave compensation to certain trades, 
the Government could not withdraw that 
advantage from those trades in the future. 
Give them once that compensation, as he 
hoped they would by passing this Bill, 
they would be entitled to it for ever. 
No doubt the Government might find 
their clause relating to bankruptcy and 
winding-up was not effective for its 
purpose, and that in many cases in con- 
sequence of these liabilities the workmen 
did not get the whole of the compensation 
they ought to get. If that were so, they 
might have to adopt the German prin- 
ciple and transfer the liability from the 
individual employer to the trade, although 
he saw great difficulty in applying such 
a principle in this country. But there 
was another thing which might be done. 
He could not help thinking that this 
Bill was taking a very long step in the 
direction of making the State responsibie 
for this compensation. Of one thing he 
was certain. They might secure this 
compensation in one way or another, but 
if they found that the workmen did not 
get it, or if they found it was oppressive 
to the employer, they would have to take 
some other wider and more general 
Measure for continuing it, because this 
compensation once given could not be 
withdrawn ; and, given to 40 per cent. of 
the working classes of this country, it 
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must ultimately be given to all [‘ Hear, 
hear !” 

*The Ear, or DUNRAVEN would be 
very sorry to give an exposition of true 
Conservative principles, but he was 
bound to say that from what he knew 
of its history he thought the very strong 
determination to bring in legislation for 
the purpose of putting labour on a 
sounder basis and surer foundation 
had always been a very constant and 
well-defined note in Tory or Conser- 





vative principles and practice, and 
he failed utterly to see what there 
was in the main in the principle 


of this Bill which could possibly be) 
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than other parts of the country, 
because, owing to the nature of the 
coal, fatal accidents were much more 
frequent in South Wales and Monmouth 
than in other parts of the country; the 
percentage of fatal accidents to num- 
bers of workmen and to loss of coal was 
about double that of the whole of Great 
Britain. It was said that the whole of 
the charge, whatever it might amount to, 
must of necessity be borne by the em- 
ployer, but he could not see why this 
should be so. When it was a question 
of taking a burden off the industry of 
agriculture last year, the great objection 
to the proposal was that the whole 


said to be dissonant to the ordinary | benefit would be reaped by one of the 
tone of the Conservative legislation deal-| partners interested in agriculture, the 
ing with labour problems. [“ Hear, hear!”] | landlord, and the reply to that made on 
It was not at all necessary to consider| the part of the Government and made 
whether the Bill would have to be | by landowners generally, was that the 
further extended to other trades at some|idea was a false one, because it was a 
future time, or to follow the noble} well-known truth, established by expe- 
Marquess in contemplating the possible! rience and in accordance with sound 
necessity of placing the burden on the | theory, that such benefit would be diffused 
whole community instead of on the in-| over all the parties interested, landlords, 





dustry. What the House had to deal with | 
was the present Bill, to which in its) 
principle so far as he could gather from | 
speeches he had heard and read, there | 
was really no great objection made. What | 
was the principle of the Bill? It was that 
the practice which had always obtained 
as regards the inanimate instruments, the 
machinery of trade and manufactures, 
should be applied to the animate, the liv- 
ing, instruments of production. It had 
always been a charge, he might say a first 
charge, in manufacturing industries of 
every kind to make provision for the 
wear and tear of machinery, and now it 
was the intention, by the Bill, to make 
provision for the wear and tear of the 
human beingsemployed. That appeared 
to him to be a _ sound, business-like, 
humane principle, and so far as he knew 
no one had been bold enough to challenge 
the principle of the Bill, though serious 
objection had been taken to many of its 
details. It was said that the whole of 
this new charge must come upon one 
partner interested in the trade, the 
employer. He was speaking principally 


with reference to the coal trade, because 
undoubtedly the coal trade would be 
most affected by the Bill, and un- 
doubtedly that portion of the coal-field 
with which he was acquainted, that of 
South Wales, 


would feel it more 





tenants, and labourers. If then it was 
true that a burden taken off a trade was 
a relief shared in by all interested in 
the industry, that the industry as a 
whole was lightened, then the converse 
must be equally true, and if an additional 
burden were imposed the incidence of it 
would be borne not by one particular 
partner but diffused over the whole 
trade. He was quite ready to admit 
that a change of this sort would cause 
friction, and would cause trouble, but Le 
hoped it would be but a temporary 
trouble and a temporary friction. It 
was of course a thousand pities that a 
principle so just and fair as this had not 
always been recognised ; if it had been, 
trades would have grown up under it, 
and wages, estimated cost of production, 
and prices would have been settled in 
reference to the principle, but unfortu- 
nately that had not been the case. They 
would, however, adapt themselves to it 
in time ; it was impossible to say in what 
particular way, it was impossible to say 
how far the charge would be paid out of 
wages, or by the capitalists, or by royalty 
owners, that was a question that could 
only settle itself in reference to econo- 
mic causes affecting trade all over the 
country. But he must demur to the 
statement that the whole charge would 
fall on one partner, fcr he believed that 
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eventually trade would adapt itself and 
the extra charge would 
generally throughout the industry. As 
to the amount of this extra charge it had 
been estimated by the Home Office at 
3d. per ton of coals, and by the coal- 
owners in South Wales as high as 3d. 
per ton, and he might say it lay between 
these estimates. He did not propose to 
give any opinion of his own ; his noble 


Friend the Marquess of Londonderry, who | 


spoke with much greater authority than he 
could claim as to the coal industry, said it 
was quite impossible for Mr. Chamberlain 
or anyone else to tell exactly what the 
amount would be. He was, however, 
bound to say he thought the coal-owners 
in making their calculations had a little 
over-stated the charge that would fall 
upon them. Of course, if you take 
isolated instances, or look at the matter 
over a comparatively small area, it might 
be easy to show that the probable charge 
would be very high, but a matter of this 
kind must not be looked at with micro- 
scopic eye, it would be necessary to con- 
sider theeffect of the Bill over a large area, 
and looking at it over a sufficiently large 
area, he could not but think that the 
estimate of 3d. a ton was somewhat of 
an exaggeration. Besides, it must be 
remembered that coal-owners would be 
free not only from contributions to other 
funds, but—and this he did not think 
had been calculated at all—they would 
be free from the obligation which they 
had always nobly recognised, of making, 
very large donations whenever, a very 
serious accident or great loss of life 
necessitated the starting of a fund, and 
in view of the fact that no doubt a 
system of insurance would be made use 
of, he was bound to say, that in his 
opinion the official estimate was at 
any rate as near the truth as the 
estimate of the coal-owners. 


ance fund for itself, and that was done in 
many large businesses, and was fortunate 
enough to escape very serious accidents 
involving great loss of life for many 
years, that the insurance fund would 
accumulate and very largely minimise 
any possible loss the Bill might seem to 
show, and the same was equally true in 
regard to mutual insurance. He would 
say a word or two about the contracting- 
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be diffused | 


It was | 


rious i g iness made an insur- |. +) : 
obvious if a large business made an insur ‘capital until it was exhausted, if that 
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| word his noble Friend the Marquess of 
Londonderry had said as to the vast 
importance of keeping up existing 
provident associations. It was abso- 
lutely impossible to over-estimate the 
good these associations had done and 
Of the 


were doing. great associa- 
tions in the North and in the 


Midlands he knew absolutely nothing, 
but he knew something of the Miners’ 
Provident Association for South Wales 
‘and Monmouth. He did not want to 
| trouble their Lordships with figures, but 
/ the income was about £75,000 or 
| £76,000 a year, and they had invested 
jabout £198,000. It would be obvious 
| that the income was principally derived 
from subscriptions, and the amount de- 





rived from investments comparatively , 


‘small. If subscriptions were to cease, 
|as they might under the operation of 
| this Bill, the society would have to draw 
/upon its capital to fulfil its obligations 
to those at present dependent upon it ; 
|and making a very rough calculation for 
himself, he came to the conclusion that 
'for the society to support its liabilities 
|without receiving subscriptions, would 
make a difference of £15,000 or £16,000 
|@ year or more, and it would be obvious 
| that in a very short time the capital of 
that association would be eaten up. Of 
‘course many of its dependents would in 
course of time cease to be dependent, 
| widows would die, or marry again, and 
children now being supported would 
| grow up, but still it was perfectly certain 
| that the assets of that association would 
disappear altogether long before its 
liabilities disappeared, and he wanted 
‘to know what was to become of the 
‘dependents of the society when there 
was no more money to support them? 
If the result of this Bill should be that 
the association would be wound up, or 
if they went on paying liabilities out of 


should be the result of legislation,—he 


could not see how any Government could 


escape from admitting that, under such 
circumstances, it would be the duty of 


ithe State to take over the assets and 
\fulfil the liabilities of an association 
lof that kind. 
and which he much preferred, would be 


The only alternative, 


out clause, because he did not clearly | to give such encouragement in the Bill 


understand it. 


Earl of Dunraven. 


He agreed with every as would perpetuate these provident 
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societies. He could see certain advan- 
tages to workmen of going on contribut- | 
ing, they would get paid for the first | 
two weeks, and they would get imme- | 
diate payment without going to an arbi- | 
trator, and having any trouble about it, 
and for serious accidents they would | 
get a larger sum for compensation than | 
this Bill would allow, and if there was 
an overplus, it would be to their advan- 
tage. Moreover, perhaps the greatest 
inducement would be the immense 
superiority of the security of a great 
society of this kind as compared with 
the security of a single coal-owner. But 
he could not see any inducement to the 
coal-owner to continue his subscriptions. 
He would enter into an actuarial com- 
putation and would say that his liabilities | 
under the Bill would amount to a par- | 
ticular sum. It might be supposed that | 
it would be just the same to him whether | 
he paid that sum over to a provident | 
association or not, But, obviously, it | 
was to his advantage not to do so. If he} 
invested the sum he founded an insurance 
fund, of which he had the benefit of the 
interest. If he handed it over to an asso- 
ciation he had no benefit, or at any rate 
the benefit in the way of interest was a 
very small and very remote one. There- | 
fore he could not see any possible induce- 
ment whatever in this Bill to encourage 
any employer to continue his subscriptions 
to these voluntary mutual provident 
associations. He was bound to say that | 
he thought this a great blot on the Bill. | 
The fourth clause, which dealt with the | 
question of contracting out, was, he | 
thought, plain enough, but it seemed to 
him somewhat difficult to understand | 
when read in the light of the various 
speeches which had been made by Mem- 
bers of the Government on this subject 
inthe other House. In all those speeches | 
and, he thought, in the speech of his noble 
Friend that night, it was assumed that 
the employer must subscribe to one of 
these associations a sum not less than his 
calculated liability under the Bill. He 
should like to know what was the inten- 
tion of the Government, because it was 
perfectly conceivable that it might be to 
the benefit of the workmen to substitute 
for the Act a scheme, even though the 
employer had not contributed to that 
scheme as much as his calculated liability 
under the Bill. The men might, and very 
likely would say to themselves that the 
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advantages they would gain by prompt 
payment, without any arbitration or any 
bother, by getting paid for the first two 
weeks, and by having the security of a 
great and strong association, were so 
great that they would prefer substituting 
that scheme for the Bill, even though the 
employer did not contribute the full 
amount that he ought to do under the 
3ill. Their Lordships must remember 
that in the case of many small collieries 
any great disaster, involving a very great 
loss of life would certainly mean the 
bankruptcy of the colliery, and under 
these circumstances the men would get 
little or nothing. The men knew this 
perfectly well, he could well understand 
that they might think that a certain 
pecuniary loss was really a gain if they 
could substitute the good security of a 
large association for the somewhat doubt- 
full security of an individual owner. He 
should like to know, therefore, whether 
the Registrar could approve that scheme 
and give a certificate if the employer had 
subscribed a less sum than his calculated 
He thought 
alsothat the Registraroughtto be directed 
to take into consideration the question of 
security. He gathered from the Bill 
that he had consider the case as 
between an individual employer and an 
individual workman. If he thought a 


to 


/certain scheme was as good as the Act 
'as between an individual employer and 


an individual workman, then he could 
give a certificate to such a scheme, but 
he did not know whether, in considering, 
say, the South Wales and Monmouth- 


|shire Miners’ Association, he was entitled 


to consider its greatly enhanced security 
as against that of an individual colliery 
owner. He thought he ought to be able 
to do so, and he thought he ought to be 
instructed to consider all the circum- 
stances of the case, and if he considered 
that, as a whole, the scheme was as favour- 
able or more favourable than the Bill, he 
should be able to certify it as a scheme. 
There would be some friction, some 
irouble as a consequence of this Bill. 
Whenever legislation made any great 
change in the way in which an impor- 
tant industry was carried out, there 
must be some difficulty in adjustments, 
at any rate for some time. The only 


| way in which that friction could, as it 


appeared to him, be minimised was in 
encouraging, not the creation of new 
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societies, but in keeping up the present | seem to prevail to a certain extent on the 
great provident societies throughout the | other side I do not think it in the least 
country. He did not see how that could | necessary that I should enter. A matter 
possibly be done without giving some!of much greater importance is before us 
encouragement to a proprietor to con-|—namely, a measure of a very far- 
tribute to these societies instead of|reaching and important character. | 
insuring himself either by a large mutual | doubt if a more important measure has 
insurance scheme or by insuring himself! for many years been brought into Parlia- 
individually. He admitted it would be| ment. ‘As to the principle of the Bill, it 
exceedingly difficult to devisean Amend-|has my hearty concurrence. That 
ment which would carry out his ideas on | principle I take to be this—that you are 
that subject, but he ventured to express | securing, or you intend to secure, to every 
a hope that Her Majesty’s Government| workman, so far as it is applicable to 
would very seriously consider it. If} certain trades, a compensation for acci- 
these great societies came to an end it| dents which may occur in the course of 
would inflict immense loss and suffering | his employment. So far I entirely con- 
upon those who at present depended on | cur in the Bill, and I must say that I 
them, and they would be doing away, at | feel, as I am sure many of your Lordships 
the same time, witha factor which had| must feel, a strong sympathy with the 
done very much to do away with bitter-| men who work in these dangerous em- 
ness and to bring employer and employed | ployments and who conduct industries 
closer together and better able to under-| upon the success of which the good for- 
stand each other. He thought it also | tune of this country mainly depends. 
a matter of the greatest importance that Anything, therefore, which is done to 
those societies should be preserved lighten their lot and to compensate them 
if possible, because by their means| or their families for inevitable accidents 
they more or less roughly apportioned | in dangerous trades must, I think, com- 
the cost of the Act between the several| mend itself in principle to every right- 
parties interested in an industry. He thinking man. But when I come to the 
did not suppese there was anything more way in which the Bill carries into effect 
difficult than to attempt by legislation| this principle I cannot help thinking 
to make adjustments which could only| that, to a considerable extent, while it 
really be made by the operation of| keeps the promise to the ear it breaks it 
natural and economic laws, but at the | to the hope. The essential principle 
same time the matter of these societies | of this Bill, I contend, must be to 
appeared to him so important that he | secure, as far as it is possible 
ventured to hope the Government would \for Parliament to secure it, that which 
give it their serious consideration. |you promise the workman. You are 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY . I shall | promising the workman that he shall 
not detain the House more than a very |have compensation in certain events; 
few minutes, and I shall carefully abstain | but } yy the Bill you leave the workman 
from going into the details of this Bill, dependent upon a variety of circum- 
which we shall have ample opportunity | stances which, by no fault whatever of 
of considering in Committee. As to the | his own, may deprive him of that which 
point raised, I think, by the noble you have promised to secure to him. 
Marquess opposite, as to whether the Bill| Take a very simple case. One man 
is in accordance with the principles of meets with an accident. He is a work- 
the Party opposite, that is a subject| man employed by a very wealthy com- 
which I do not think it is at all necessary pany which is well able to provide him 
Tshould introduce. I will simply say this, | with the compensation which will be due 
that if, as the nohle Marquess appeared | to him under the Bill. It will be practi- 
to contemplate, it is to be an advantage | cally certain’ to continue to pay him that 
to the Party which I represent that his + «Ts > be 
Party, after throwing al a Bill which we| Po" seo se A anie pt a 
% : ae tae allotted to him if the accident is not a 
proposed on the same subject, bring in a ee aa el ak ts ee 
Bill, more drastic in its principles, on the oe ame Te f 
same lines, then I can truly say that that| hand, he chances to serve a company 
will be, so far, a matter of satisfaction to| which is upon the eve of bankruptcy, 
us. But into the domestic quarrels which | or a company which may be now solvent 
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but which, in the course of events, per- 
haps through no fault of its own, may be- 
come bankrupt. Or suppose he is serving 
some small employer who may very easily 
get into serious difficulties ; suppose again 
that the person who is bound to pay him 
the compensation emigrates from this 
country and no trace of him can be 
found? In fact, there are a long series 
of casesin which the workman will get 
no compensation whatever. That is to 
say, he may get compensation for a cer- 
tain time, and no doubt, in the case of a 
fatal accident, there probably would be 
the means, except in the case of a very 
small employer, to provide the sum to be 
paid to his family. But in the case 
where he is to have a pension extending 


over a great number of years, this man, | 


to whom you profess to secure the com- 
pensation, may, in many years, when he 
becomes an old man, suddenly find him- 
self without a farthing of the compensa- 
tion which you profess to have secured 
to him. It seems to me that that is an 
indelible blot on the measure. I 
do not think that it is possible perman- 
ently to maintain a measure which 
is subject to such imperfections. 
There seem to me only two modes in 
which you can carry into effect the 
principle you have !aid down. I do not 
profess to fully understand the German 
system, and I do not feel any great 
disposition towards its adoption; but 
you must either adopt the German 
system and make an association of trades 
liable for the compensation, or you must 
throw the compensation upon the State. 
I am firmly persuaded that now that you 
have brought in a Bill of this kind there is 
no way in which you can insure a work- 
man compensation in the case of accidents 
except by providing that it shall be paid 
by the State. [ ‘Hear, hear!”] Iam 
not insensible of the heavy burden which 
such a proceeding would throw upon the 
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means you avoid a difficulty which now 
stares you in the face and which is 
preventing you from extending this 
Measure to trades where the workman 
has just as great a claim to be com- 
pensated in case of an accident as he 
has in the trades to which you have 
applied the Bill. { “Hear, hear!” | It is 
no consolation to a particular workman 
to be told that you have selected certain 
trades which are specially dangerous ; 
an accident may befall him just the 
same. It appears to me that once 
you have introduced this principle 
it is absolutely impossible to avoid 
extending it to every employment in the 
country—[‘“ hear, hear !”|—and__ placing 
the burden of it upon the State. [ Cheers. | 
There is, no doubt, force in what the 
noble Marquess has said with regard to the 
mining industry. You must remember 
that when you speak of throwing the 
burden upon the consumer you have to 
compete not merely as regards the home 
demand but with all those abroad to 
whom you sell, and in that case very 
often the continuance of our exports 
depends upon a very small margin. In 
these cases I have very little doubt the 
Bill will produce a dislocation of industry. 
It seems to me that another inevitable 
effect of the Measure will be that many 
men who are partially disabled, either 
through age or accident, will cease to be 
employed. I do not think employers will 
desire to employ any man who is not 
thoroughly capable and therefore less 
likely to meet with any accident. You 
will find that the only way in which you 
can avoid all these evils is to throw the 
burden on the State. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 
There will then be no dislocation of 
industry, but it will mean a considerable 
increase of taxation, distributed fairly 
over the wealth of the country. From 
every point of view I am most pro- 
foundly convinced that this Measure 


State, but I apprehend that the very| must end in throwing the whole burden 


basis upon which this Bill rests is that,|on the country. 


I am not raising any 


in your belief, the industry of the| objection to compensation for accident. 


country is perfectly able to support this 
new burden. You throw it, I think 
somewhat unfairly, upon particular 
trades, but if you throw it upon the 
whole State it will be fairly distributed 
throughout. In that case the workman 
himself, so far as he pays taxes, will 
contribute towards the amount which is 
to be provided. 





Then, again, by that 


| 


| If the country is rich enough to bear the 


burden I think it would be a matter 
of the greatest satisfaction to everyone 
that the workman should have compensa- 
tion. But I warn the House against 
telling the labouring population—a very 
powerful body and perhaps the most 
important body in the country—that 
you offer them a certain boon and not 
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securing that boon to them. ‘That is 
an unsafe mode of proceeding, one 
which may give rise to a considerable 
amount of discontent, and inflict upon 
many men very serious injustice. 1] 
naturally take a great interest in the 
agricultural industry, and, whilst T fully 
admit the difficulties, on account of the 
unfortunate present far from thriving 
circumstances of the employer, of ad- 
mitting the agricultural labourers to the 
benefits of the Bill, I do not think that 
when you have introduced the principle 
of compensation you have any right to 
deprive the agricultural labourers of their 
compensation, because it chances that 
those by whom they are employed are 
not in circumstances which allow you to 
venture to impose compensation upon 
them. There, again, I find a powerful 
argument why it will be impossible to per- 
manently maintain a Bill which is based 
upon these principles. These are the broad 
grounds upon which I do not feel satisfied 
with the Bill; but, at the same time, as 
I desire to see compensation for accident 
secured to the labourer, the Bil, im- 
perfect as it is in many respects, will, if 
it is seriously attacked, receive the sup- 
port of myself, and, I believe, of those 
who act with me. [ Cheers. 

*Tnhe PRIME MINISTER (The 
Marquess of Sarispury): My Lords, a 
great many different topics have been 
raised in this Debate, and certainly at this 
period of the evening I shall not attempt 
to answer much that has been said. Some 
portion of the reasoning has risen to the 
height of the subject with which we are 
dealing, while some of the reasoning has, 
I think, fallen below it. When my noble 
Friend Lord Londonderry eloquently 
urged us not to pass this Bill in its 
present shape for fear of the injury we 
should do ourselves at elections, I am 
bound to say I think his reasons did not 
rise to the dignity of the subject, and I 
do not propose to follow him upon that 
field. Another perhaps analogous but 
rather more elevated consideration is 
whether we have been guilty of fraud or 
perfidy towards our supporters in 
bringing in our Bill, which is stamped, 
by him at least, as not Conservative. 
That is a matter upon which, fortu- 
nately, it is possible to point to more 
exact grounds of consideration. During 
the last Parliament this subject was 
greatly discussed. Mr. Chamberlain, it 
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is well known, was the spokesman of our 
Party upon these subjects, and upon this 
matter especially. He never concealed 
his opinion in favour of this particular 
solution of the problem. Many of us 
supported him on the platform. A Bill 
was introduced into the House of Com- 
mons by a Conservative Member, and 
it had Mr. Chamberlain’s name on the 
back, by which this solution of the 
difficulty of compensation was carried 
into effect. My Lords, under these cir- 
cumstances you may put names as you 
like, but it perfectly clear that 
Mr. Chamberlain, having joined our 
Government and we having held lan- 
guage of this character when we went 
to the country two years ago, there 
could have been no doubt whatever as 
to what our general views on this sub- 
ject were, and if any Gentleman who 
supported us intended to take the view 
which my noble Friend has supported 
to-night, he was, I think, destitute of 
that prudence which should guide poli- 
tical judges. The notion that there is 
anything repugnant to the principles 
of the Party to which I belong, or to its 
historical action in a Measure of this 
kind is a pretension which can only be 
put forward by the merest ignorance, 
I do not wish in the least to boast over 
hon. Gentlemenelsewhere and noble Lords 
opposite. Ihave no doubt they have been 
equally earnest in their desire to shape 
legislation for the benefit of the people, 
but when I remember that those States- 
men who seceded from Sir Robert Peel 
were the founders of the more recent 
Conservative Party, and that the first 
Measure upon which they resisted and 
defeated Sir Robert Peel was the Ten 
Hours Bill, limiting the labour of women 
and children in manufacturing districts, 
which no one now would venture to 
|eriticise or condemn, I could not help 
reflecting that many of the arguments 
that are used against this Measure would 
have been equally forcible against the 
Bill for limiting the labour of women 
and children to 10 hours. It was a 
‘flagrant interference with liberty. No- 
|hody will maintain, least of all in the 
present day, that women have not as 
much right to liberty as men. It was 
an interference with their liberty inas- 
much as it did not allow them to bestow 
their labour as they pleased. It was an 
interference with property, because it 
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fined the owner of fixed machinery | 


something like a sixth part of the time 


during which the interest by which that | 
machinery was to be paid for could be | 
All the fears which the noble | 


earned. 


Lord has expressed so freely that 


the principles we have adopted would | 


be like a voracious monster going 
through the country swallowing up 


every class and subduing everything 
under its rule might have been equally 
urged against the Ten Hours Bill. It 
might have been argued, “If you intro- 
duce this for any workmen why not 
apply it to all; if you introduce it for 
women it will have to be applied to 
men; you will not stop until you have 
placed every servant in the country under 
the protection of the Ten Hours’ Rule.” 
But these things have not happened. 
What we have to consider is whether 
the advantages we obtain outweigh the 
disadvantages. I do not think that we 
should distrust ourselves, and imagine 
that we cannot give proper restraint and 
proportions to the principle that we are 
accepting. Ido not think that, looking 
at all these considerations, we ought to 
take the gloomy prophecies of the noble 
Lord into very serious consideration. I 
do not think they are justified by past 
experience in dealing with labour pro- 
blems. I will not go far, in view of the 
hour at which we have arrived, into the 
questions raised by my noble Friend. A 
good deal has been said with respect to 
the cost that this Measure will involve, 
and to the effect which it will have upon 
the hopes of the working man. Dealing 
with the last matter first, the noble Lord 
seemed to think that it was our duty, 


not only to regulate the liability of em- | 
consular reports, and they show how 


ployers, but to provide for the future 


solvency of the employers ; and that any- | 


body who, under this legislation, obtained 
the right over any other person had a 
right to complain if it should turn out 
that a person so indebted was insolvent 
and would have the right to come on the 


State and call upon it to undertake the | 


burden of the debts which that particular 
employer was unable to satisfy. I do 
not think the noble Lord on further 
reflection will accept that exceedingly 
far-reaching principle. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I did 
not suggest that this should apply to any 
particular employer. 
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| carriage. 


|a fractional difference. 
| what the fraction is of. 


| going 


5s. 11d. in September. 
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*Toe PRIME MINISTER: The 
State would be bound to undertake 
every possible payment for all insolvent 
employers. 

THe Earn 
employers. 

*THe PRIME MINISTER: For all 
employers. I think the noble Lord 
proves too much. <As to the other 
question—the enormous cost which this 
Measure will inflict—we are told that it 
is to be so heavy that the noble Lord 
indulged in a series of gloomy prophecies. 
But I can indulge in prophecies on the 
other side. With respect to the burden on 
the coal industries, there are one or two 
considerations that I wish the House to 
regard. We are told that it will mean 
an increase of 2d, per ton oncoal. That 
is assumed to be a very formidable sum, 
which will bear down the English coal 
industry in competition with the 
foreigner. It should be remembered 
that when coal comes to the consumer a 
large portion of the cost consists of 
Now, the cost of carriage may 
be taken at a halfpenny in the ton per 
mile, so that the 2d. only represents to 
the consumer four miles further. I can- 
not conceive that that addition to the 
price of coal can destroy the industry. 
My noble Friend, in referring to foreign 
competition, spoke of some Russian order 
for coal having been cancelled owing to 
But it depends 
It will be well 
within the knowledge of iny noble Friend 
that Russia is making tremendous efforts 
to develop her own coal industry, and I 
think it is very likely that she gives 
supplies which were formerly obtained 
from England. I have lately referred to 


KIMBERLEY: All 


OF 


exaggerated the notion is of the burden 
of 2d. per ton. From Genoa, which 
affords a fair representation of what is 
on in the Mediterranean, coal 
freights vary from 8s. 3d. in December to 
What effect will 
2d. a ton have on prices that are varying 
always to this extent? There is another 


|matter respecting price which will bring 


home a practical lesson. Eleven years 
ago a Conservative Government took off 
a tax on coal of ls. a ton coming to the 
metropolis. That was six times as much 
as the 2d. I never heard a suggestion 
that the ratepayers of London should 
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come down upon my noble Friend 
for compensation for the reduction on 
the coal which he sends to London. 
| Laughter.| There is another considera- 
tion in respect to the justice of this bur- 
den as to which I should like to say a 
word, I donot see Lord Wemyss in his 
place, but we have been told in an ex- 
hortation or little sermon which he has 
been good enough to circulate that this is 
a socialistic Measure. Now socialism is 
the undertaking by the State of a burden 
or aduty which should be borne by the 


individual. What is the case here, how- 
ever! Supposing there is a tremendous 


colliery accident, and 50 or 100 persons 
are killed, and their wives and children 
left destitute, who pays? The parish, 
that is to say, that I with my 500 acres 
of meadow-land, who do not get the 
slightest profit from the mine, have to pay 
for the accident. If anything can be 
called socialism itis this. So far as this 
Bill goes it goes back to sounder and 
healthier principles, and the last thing 
to be said is that it neither seeks to 
throw upon the State that which the 
individual should bear, nor places un- 
justly upon the shoulders of one that 
burden whichis incurred by the position 
and profits of another. This minute 
analysis of profit and loss which there will 
be to the coal-owners after the Bill has 
been applied is scarcely worthy of the sub- 
ject with which we are dealing. To my 
mind the great attraction of this Bill is 
that I believe it will turn out a great 
machinery for the saving of life. 
This is the real history of this law of 
compensation. The law of compensation 
at the beginning of this century was 
taken up by the juries, and instead of 
compensation for the real injury in- 
curred being given, it was used by 
them as a punitive instrument to force 
these great companies, these great 
owners, and railway companies to strain 
their efforts to the utmost in avoiding 


and preventing the accidents which at | 


one time were so numerous. It has been 
very successful as far as regards the 
ordinary passenger or ordinary citizen, 
but the law of common employment has 
damaged its etlicacy as regards the 
working man. [‘ Hear, hear!”| We 
are now, by a wise and general revision 
of the principle in which the law rests, 
applying it for the purpose for which it 
was originally destined, and for which 
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it has been commonly and most profitably 
employed, the purpose of forcing all who 
by the process of their industry or the 
accident of their position have the lives 
of their fellow men in their power— 
forcing them to spare neither labour nor 
ingenuity nor money in making our 
industries as safe as possible to those by 
whom they are carried on. (Cheers.) 


Motion agreed to; Bill read a Second 
time, and committed to a Committee of 
the Whole House on Monday next. 


COPYRIGHT (AMENDMENT) BILL. [1.1.] 

Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be read a Third time 
on Thursday next. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
BILL [1.1.} 

Bill to make further provision with 
respect to the University of London— 
Was presented by the Lord President ; 
read a First time; and to be printed.— 
(No. 174.) 


House adjourned at Eight o’clock, 
to Thursday next, a Quarter 
past Ten o’clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Tuesday, 20th July 1897. 


QUESTIONS. 


INCOME TAX. 

Mr. F. W. FISON (York, W.R., Don- 
caster): I beg to ask the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer whether there is any 
reason why the benefits of the Act 18 
and 19 Vict., c. 35, under which, in 
making Income Tax Returns, persons 
who have insured their lives, or con- 
tracted for deferred annuities with 
friendly societies, are authorised to de- 
duct the amount of the premiums paid 
for that purpose, should not be extended 
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to railway servants, who, under the 
terms of any Superannuation Scheme 
sanctioned by Parliament, have made 
the like provision; and whether Her 
Majesty’s Government could undertake 
legislation to extend the provisions of 
the above Act accordingly ? 

Toe CHANCELLOR or tHe EX. 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.) : 
under consideration. 


the hon. Member refers there is usually 
a provision for repaying to members, in 
certain circumstances, the whole of their 
contributions in a lump sum, and I do 
not see my way to proposing any legisla- 
tion to allow persons to deduct from 
their assessable incomes annual payments 


to a fund to which any such regulation | 


applies. 
INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS (IRELAND). 
ApmiraL FIELD (Sussex,  East- 


hourne) : I beg to ask the Chief Secre- | 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland , 


(1) whether his attention has been called 
to the report of the Inspector of Indus- 
trial Schools in Ireland, vide Report for 
1893, page 17, also Report for 1896, 
page 12, as to the unsatisfactory results 
obtained from the working of the indus- 
trial school ship Grampian, at Belfast, 
as shown also in Parliamentary Return, 
No. 256, of 26th June 1896, on Indus- 
trial School Ships for five years; (2) 
whether he is aware that of 320 boys 
discharged in five years ending 1895, 
only 48 were considered fit for sea life ; 
(3) whether he is aware that lads are 
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I have had this matter | 
I understand that | 
in the Superannuation Scheme to which | 
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work to be done, in order that the ship 
may do really efficient work in return 
for the large outlay incurred, and that 
| unsuitable boys for sea training may be 
isent to the less expensive shore indus- 
trial schools and only healthy lads re- 
ceived on board the Grampian ? 

Tne CHIEF SECRETARY ror IRE- 
|LAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, Leeds, 
Central) : My attention has been drawn 
to the Reports and to the Return re- 
ferred to in the first paragraph. The 
facts are correctly stated in the second 
paragraph. As regards the third para- 
graph, I may observe that the standard 
of fitness required for admission to the 
| Grampian is physical fitness for indus- 
trial training. Children committed 
/under the Industrial Schools Act, espe- 
cially those in a large manufacturing 
‘centre like Belfast are, in many in- 
|stances, neglected waifs with strong 
hereditary taints, and such children, as a 
|rule, are not fitted to be trained for a 
seafaring life. The Naval Officer has no 
voice in the matter of the admission of 
children. The ship could accommodate 
double the number for which it is 
licensed ; but the vessel, I understand, 
is very old, and considerable outlay is 
entailed in keeping her habitable. I do 
not think any advantage would be 
gained by adopting the course suggested 
in the fifth paragraph, in view of the 
fact that the Executive Committee in 
charge of the Grampian have resolved 
unanimously to give up the vessel and 
provide accommodation for the lads on 
shore, for which, I believe, plans have 
already been prepared. 





sent to this ship who are constitutionally | 


wholly unfitted to be trained as sailors, | 
and that the Naval Officer is quite 


powerless in the matter of rejection of 
such lads which the committee direct 
him to receive ; (4) whether he is aware 
that the ship could receive double the 
number of boys now assigned to her, and 
if worked on proper principles could train 
numbers of good lads for the Mercantile 
Marine belonging to Belfast; and (5) 


will he apply to the Admiralty for the | 


services of the Inspecting Captain of | 


Industrial School Ships under the Home | 
Otfice, that he may inspect the Grampian | 


CRETE. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 
ask the First Lord of the Admiralty 
why the proclamation of the Admirals to 
the people of Crete, on 11th February 
1897, is signed by Admiral Harris as 
“ English Rear Admiral,” and why 
« Angleterre” was used instead of 
“Grande Bretagne.” 

Tue CIVIL LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.): If the hon. Member 
will turn to page 11 of the Paper (Turkey 
No. 9) recently presented to Parliament, 


and report upon the class of boys placed | ‘he will find that the Proclamation of the 
on board for training and upon the| Admirals in Cretan waters was signed in 


adequacy of the training staff for the | the translation by Admiral Harris, as 
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Rear Admiral in command of the British | 
Naval Division. 

Dr. CLARK said that if the hon. 
Gentleman would turn to page 11 of the 
Report on Turkey No. 9, he would find 
that the proclamation was signed by 
Admiral Harris as Rear Admiral, and 
that instead of it being signed by him on 
behalf of Great Britain, it appeared to 
have been signed on behalf of England. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN : I 
think that what happened is this: that the 
Secretary of the Committee of Admirals, 
who drew up the minutes of the matter, 
filled in the title of English instead of 
British Admiral. 

Dr. CLARK said that the matter 
required some explanation, as there had 
been an illegal use of the term “ English 
Admiral.” If the hon. gentleman would 
read the proclamation, he would see that 
the various Admirals were distinguished 
as belonging to their various countries, 
but in the case of the British Admiral, 
it was given as the English Admiral. 
That was an illegal use of the term. 

Mr. R. PIERPOINT (Warrington) 
asked whether there was any adjective in 
the French language which was the 
equivalent of “ British?” 

| No answer was given. | 


ARMY ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War to what 
extentthe heavy cavalry, Royal Artillery, 
and infantry of the line quartered at 
home are now below their respective 
establishments ; and, whether, as regards 
the infantry of the line, none are sent to 
the Mediterranean stations unless they 
are twenty years of age and have com- 
pleted twelve months’ service in the 
Army ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford) : On the Ist July the 
heavy cavalry were five, and the infantry 
of the line quartered at home were 1,389 
below their establishment. The artillery 
were 179 above their old establishment, 
but 706 below the establishment to be 
reached by the Ist of April, 1898: 


Soldiers are sent to the Mediterranean 

irrespective of age, provided they have 

had three months service. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain. 
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Mr. H. O. ARNOLD- FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether he wil! furnish a Return giving 
particulars of the batteries and battalions 
present at Aldershot on the Ist July, 
showing the number of all ranks in each 
battery and battalion, the present estab- 
lishment, the number of men and horses 
which under existing regulations will be 
left behind in the event of the battery 
or battalion being sent to India, and the 
number which will be required to raise 
each unit to war strength; the Return 
to relate to any day during the months 
of June or July which it may suit the 
convenience of the War Office to select 
for the purpose ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The Secretary of 
State will not object to give a Return 
showing for each battery and battalion 
which was present at Aldershot on the 
Ist July, the effective strength, the estab- 
lishment, the number who would have 
to be left at home on account of length 
of service if the unit were ordered on 
war service, and the number which would 
be required to complete it for war service ; 
but in addition some would have to be 
left behind as medically unfit. The 
number could only be ascertained by a 
medical inspection of all the men con- 
cerned ; and this the Secretary of State 
is not prepared to sanction. 


PRISON WARDERS (PENSIONS). 

Mr. J. G. BUTCHER (York): I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department (1) whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the question of 
the pension of warders who were attached 
to the prisons at the time of the com- 
mencement of The Prisons Act, 1877; 
(2) whether, prior to the passing of that 
Act, such warders were in many cases 
entitled to receive from the local author- 
ities a pension of two-thirds of the 
amount of their salary; (3) whether in 
consequence of the interpretation placed 
by the Treasury on the Prisons Act, 
1877, such warders are now in many 
cases in receipt of pensions considerably 
less than they would have received from 
the local authorities if that Act had not 
passed ; (4) whether such a result is in 


‘accordance with the provisions of The 


Prisons Act, 1877, which provides that 
the officers attached to the prisons at the 
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time of the commencement of that Act | 
should hold their offices by the same 
tenure and upon the like terms and | 
conditions as if that Act had not passed ; 
and (5) whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment propose to remedy this state of | 
affairs by legislation or otherwise ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror) 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MarrHew Wuitre Ruiptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) ; The answer to the first and 
third paragraphs of the Question is in 
the aftirmative, and to the second that 
the warders were not entitled to a pen- 
sion at the two-thirds rate, though in 
many cases the local authority, who had | 
a discretion in the matter, actually gave 
pensions at that rate, The power of 
awarding pensions to officers transferred | 
under the Act of 1877 was intrusted to 
the Treasury, who held when the ques- 
tion came up for consideration that they 
had no power to award a higher rate of 
peusion in respect of any service under 
Government than that allowed by the 
Superannuation Act, though they have 
consented to so much of the pension as | 
was in respect of the years spent in the | 
local service and was payable from local 
funds being calculated at the local rate, 
provided the local authority agreed. | 
This decision has been uniformly acted 
upon by the Treasury for nearly 20 years, 
and I am not prepared to reopen the | 
question. 


REPAIR OF HIGHWAYS. 

Mr. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, <Ash- | 
burton): I beg to ask the President of | 
the Local Governme snt Board whether a | 
rural district council is liable to repair | 
all highways, as defined by 5 and 6 Will. 
IV. c. 50, which had been maintained b 
the previous district highway board up 
to the date of its dissolution on the | 
passing of The Local Government Act, | 
189412 | 

THe PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL | 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H.| 
Cuapiiy, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : When | 
the powers of a Highway Board have 
been transferred to a Rural District | 
Council under Section 25 of the Local | 


Government Act, 1894, the District | 


Council are bound to maintain any high- | 
ways which the Highway Board were 
bound to maintain. 


+ 
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ROYAL ARTILLERY. 

GeneraAL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) : I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War when the pro- 
posed separation of the lists of Officers of 
Field and Garrison branches of the Royal 
carried into effect ; 
whether, in the meantime, and just after 
it has been decided to largely augment 


| the force of Garrison Artillery, it is a 


fact that non-commissioned officers and 
gunners of the Garrison Artillery have 
been lately transferred to complete Field 
and Mountain Batteries sent on service ; 
and whether, if such transfers have taken 
place, he will state what number of men 
have thus been taken from each of the 
Garrison Companies of Royal Artillery, 
and to which Batteries they have been 
posted ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : The detailed 
arrangements for the separation of oflicers 
of the Royal Artillery into mounted and 
dismounted branches are not yet com- 
pleted, and the date for final separation 
cannot at present be stated. No non- 
commissioned officers or men have been 
lately taken from the Garrison Artillery 
to complete Field Batteries, but the 
Mountain Batteries are a branch of the 
Garrison Artillery, and when a Mountain 
Battery was recently sent to Crete, 100 
men were detailed from ten garrison 
companies to strengthen the depot at 
Newport. 


MERCANTILE MARINE DESERTIONS. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale) : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
his attention has been called to the fact 
that the number of desertions from their 
ships while abroad of seamen of the 
| Mercantile Marine approaches 14,000 in 
and that the balance of 
| forfeited wages (under Sections 221 and 
|232 of the Merchant Shipping Act 
1894) amounts to a considerable sum, 
and should be paid into the Exchequer ; 
what have been the payments into the 
Exchequer under this heading in each of 
the last two financial years ; and whether 
the administration of the property and 
wages of deserters in the Mercantile 
Marine could be carried out on some plan 
similar to that adopted in the case of a 
deceased seaman, and thus advantage the 
National Exchequer ? 
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THE PRESIDENT or tHE BOARD | Mr. GRETTON asked whether the 
oF TRADE (Mr. C. T. Ruircnir,) right hon. Gentleman was aware that 
Croydon): I am aware of the large! information as to this process was 
number of desertions from British ships systematically withheld from officers in 
abroad, but have no means of ascertain-| the British Service ? 
ing the amount of deserters’ wages which) Mr. BRODRICK: No, Sir: I am 
remain unpaid at the date of desertion, | not aware that such is the case, but I 
as masters and owners are not required | will make inquiries into the matter. 
to make any return of such wagez. Such 
wages can only be forfeited by a court 
of law on the prosecution of seamen for ASPHALTE PAVING. 
desertion, and such prosecutions are now Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
exceedingly rare. Any forfeitures under | Central): I beg to ask the President of 
Sections 221 and 232 of the Merchant) the Local Government Board if he 
Shipping Act 1894, would be received | is aware that the Vestry of St. Margaret 
by the Treasury on account of the Ex-, and St. John resolved on the 14th 
chequer, and not by the Board of instant, by a majority of seven, that 
Trade; but I am informed that the) French workmen should pave Victoria 
Treasury are not aware that there have Street with French asphalte, in defiance 
been any payments into the Exchequer | of the petition of upwards of 300 rate- 
under this heading during the last two| payers in that street, and of the whole 
financial years. Power to administer| of the omnibus proprietors and drivers 
the property and wages of deserters on| plying through it; and, if, having 
a plan similar to that adopted in the regard to the unanimous opinion of the 
case of deceased seamen could only be | Royal Society for the Prevention of 
acquired by legislation, and as seamen| Cruelty to Animals that such road 
do not often desert when they have any | paving is, by reason of its slippery 
large amount of wages due to them, and | character, dangerous to the public and 
as some provision (as in the present law) | cruel to horses during the eight damp 
would have to be made to compensate | and frosty months of the year, there is 
owners for losses and expenses conse-| any moral or administrative influence he 
quent on their desertion, it is not| can bring to bear to restrain the Vestry ! 
probable that much advantage would be} Mr. CHAPLIN: I _ have  com- 
derived for the Exchequer from such | municated with the Vestry since notice 
legislation. | was given of this Question. They have 

not passed any resolution as to the 

|nationality of workmen to be employed 

caaesamnce yaspenen !on the work referred to. No tender of 
GOMEIGN visrzons), | the, French, Aphalio_ Company as 
" = C soos | é ° B la as 1 y the 

Mz. J. GRETTON (Derbyshire, -)) use of lite, signed by nearly 300 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of | persons, was presented to the Vestry; 
State for War if itis a fact that an but there are 1,092 rated occupiers in 
expert officer in the service of a foreign ‘the street, and the owners of some of 
Government was recently shown the | the principal blocks of property in the 
process of filling shells with high | street have expressed themselves strongly 
explosives by a highly placed official in| i, favour of the proposed work. The 
the Ordnance Factories ; if such @ pr0-| material to be used in the work has 
ceeding is in conformity with the! heen in use for many years in Cheapside, 
provisions of the Official Secrets Act ; Queen Victoria Street, Newgate Street, 
and, are corresponding facilities for) Fojborn, and many other thoroughfares 
obtaining important information granted | y 


to British officers by officials in the Gov- | praca big can we ut Pavey 

ernment factories of Foreign Powers 4 authority whatever to interfere in the 
Mr. BRODRICK: The process! matter. 

referred to is a dangerous one, and is)s Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 

not, therefore, shown to ordinary visitors,| Regis) asked whether the right hon, 


but it is not secret, and the Official) Gentleman was aware that in some 
Secrets Act did not come in question. {places like Leicester Square, where 


‘ 
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asphalte has been long in use, it had| matter into consideration with a view of 
been given up on account of the danger | releasing them from further confinement. 
it had involved ? | Mr. DILLON said that the right 
Mr. CHAPLIN: No, Sir, I am not) hon. Gentleman had not answered the 
aware of that. last paragraph of his Question. He 
{wished to know whether the Crown 
‘really proposed to proceed further, and 
OMAGH ASSIZES | to try these men, who had already been 
(JAMES AND THOMAS MAGUIRE). | tried one three times, and one four times, 
Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): I) and who had been acquitted on the main 
beg to ask the Attorney General for | charge. Did not the right hon. Gentleman 
Ireland (1) whether his attention has consider that to try ‘them again would 
been drawn to the fact that on Thursday | be a case of persecution ? 
last, at the late assizes in Omagh, the} Tae ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
Counsel for the Crown applied that the| IRELAND: No, Sir, I do not consider 
trial of James and Thomas Maguire | _that it would be a case of persecution to 
should be adjourned until the ‘next | 'try them again. If the men do not pro- 
assizes, on the ground of the impossibility | cure bail the matter will be considered 
of having them tried again at the present | by the Government. Of course if they 
assizes, and that Thomas Maguire was! do procure bail they will be released at 
not put on his trial at the late assizes ;/ once. 
(2) whether, seeing that that assize was) Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
for gaol delivery, it is proposed to keep|§.) said that Thomas Maguire had been 
Thomas Maguire in gaol in view of the | | untried at the recent gaol delivery, and 
fact that he was not tried ; and (3) | therefore he wished to y know whether he 
whether, in view of the fact that James| was not entitled to be discharged uncon- 
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Maguire has now been tried four times | 
and Thomas three times, and have been | 
acquitted in Belfast on the charge of | 
murder, and that the only charge against | 


| ditionally. 
Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND : No, Sir, certainly not. 


them now is the charge of larceny, the | 


Crown will immediately order the dis- | 


charge of both prisoners ? 


THE ATTORNEY GENERAL ror} 


IRELAND (Mr. J. Atkinson, London- 
derry, N.): The facts are substantially 
as stated in the first paragraph of the 
Question. Thomas Maguire was not put 
upon his trial owing to the fact that the 
prisoners refused to join in their 
challenges and the number of jurors 
attending the assizes was not sufficient 
toenable them to be tried separately. 


Immediately on the termination of the | 


trial of James Maguire, Counsel repre- 
senting the Crown, when applying for an 
adjournment by my direction, stated that 
the Crown would consent to the discharge 
of both of the prisoners on their giving 
moderate bail for their appearance to 
come up and take their trial on getting 
notice, and the Judge accordingly made 
an order to the effect that the prisoners 
should be discharged on giving bail 
themselves in £50 and two sureties in 
£20 each. I have no reason to think 
that the prisoners cannot get bail to this 
amount, but should this turn out to be 


the case, the Government will take the 


PRADO MACHINE GUN. 

| Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: I beg to 
ask the Under Secretary of State for 
War whether he has received a report as 
to the merits or otherwise of the Prado 
machine gun, to which the attention of 
the War Office had been drawn by Mr. 
Tankerville Chamberlayne; and if so, 
whether any further action in the matter 
is contemplated ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: A report on 
the Prado machine gun has been received, 
but it is not considered desirable to take 
any further steps with regard to it. 


GERMAN CARRIER PIGEONS. 
Mr. JAMES ROCHE (Kerry, E.): 
\I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
| State for War whether his attention has 
been called to the fact that the German 
War Department recently sent to this 
country over 1,000 carrier pigeons for 
the purpose of practising them in flights 
from this country to Germany for the 
service of the German War Department, 
the first of which flights took place from 
Dover on Saturday last ; and whether, 
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if the English War Department desired 
to carry out similar manceuvres from the 
German shore, they would be permitted 
to do so by the German authorities ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : This question has 
not been lost sight of. The laws of Ger- 
many throw impediments in the way 
of flying foreign carrier pigeons in that 
country. 


Experiments on 


ARMY 
CoLONEL 
Burghs) : 
tary of State for War when the Secretary 
of State for War will be in a position to 
carry out the intention expressed by the 


MEDCIAL 
DENNY 


MESSES. 
( Kilmarnock 


Under Secretary when the Army Esti- | t 


mates were introduced last February of | 
affording assistance to form Medical | 
Messes at the large stations ? 


Mr. 


principal stations. The Secretary of 
State will be prepared to consider any 
case in which it may be represented that | 
a Mess is still required. 


STORNOWAY MAIL STEAMER. 

Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cro- 
marty): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, if he will take steps to 


continue the sailing of the mail steamer | 


from Stornoway to Strome Ferry at 
1] p.m. instead of at 1 a.m. : 
aware that the steamer leaving Storno- 
way at 1] p.m. arrives at 

Ferry in time for the first 
south, namely, 6 a.m., while 
the other hand the delay 
ing from the 1 a.m. sailings causes 
great inconvenience and loss to the popu- 
lation (30,000) of the Island of Lewis, 
and is seriously detrimental to the busi- 


train 
on 


ness of the merchants of Stornoway and | 


to the fishing industry generally ? 

Tux SECRETARY vo raz TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston): 
During May and June the mail 
steamer is timed to leave Stornoway 


for Strome Ferry at 11 p.m., for the rest | 


of the year it leaves at 1 am. As the) 
vessel is not due at Stornoway for Strome | 
Ferry until about 9 p.m. and is oc- 
casionally later, a departure at 11 p.m. | 
leaves but a very short interval at 
Stornoway between the arrival 


Mr. James Roche. 
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I beg to ask the Under Secre- | 


BRODRICK : Messes for medi- | 
cal officers have been established at the | 


and, is he | 
| 


Strome | 


result- | 


and | 


\ 
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the departure of the vessel for the 
transfer of cargo from and to the ship 
and for coaling purposes, and _ the 
contractor is not willing that the 
period during which the departure 
takes place at 11 p.m. should be 
extended. The Postmaster General 
is aware that the 11 p.m. departure 
secures, as a rule, a connection with the 
6 a.m. train from Strome Ferry to the 
| south, but a continuance of this arrange- 
iment throughout the year is not at 
| present practicable. 





NATIONAL TELEPHONE COMPANY. 

| Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Seere- 
ary to the Treasury, as representing the 
Postmaster General, whether he is aware 
| that the National Telephone Company 
‘insist upon their subscribers paying for 
the telephone service during the time 
(sometimes months) that there is prac- 
| tically no service wh atev er owing to 
some fault in the company’s system ; and, 
|W hether steps will be taken to protect the 
| public from such extortion ? 

| Mr. HANBURY: Thesubscribers of 
the National Telephone Company, equally 
| with those of the Post Office, have to pay 
‘for their telephone notwithstanding the 
fact that the service may be interrupted 
owing to a fault in the system. The 
Postmaster General has no knowledge of 
any action on the part of the company 
which can be characterised by the term 
used by the hon. Member, and in any 
case it is a matter between the company 
and their subscribers, in which the 
Department is not in a position to 
| intervene, 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES asked 
| whether it was in order for an hon. 
Member to characterise by the use of the 
word “extortion” the state of facts 
mentioned in his Question ? 

| *Mr. SPEAKER: The fact that the 
‘hon. Member thinks it is extortion, as I 
presume he does, would not make it in 
order to characterise the state of facts as 
such on the Paper, and it is not a proper 
phrase to use in a Question. [‘ Hear, 
hear !”] 


| EXPERIMENTS ON LIVING ANIMALS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for the Home Department, 
seeing that an animal subjected to a true 
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anesthetic such as chloroform is insen- 
sible to pain, will he state whether there 
is any reason why the use of curare in 
the practice of vivisection should not be 
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Hospital and of the Binghamstown Dis- 
pensary District, was summoned to 
attend the Assizes at Castlebar. The 
Guardians were bound by the regula- 


forbidden, especially in view of the fact) tions of the Local Government B oard to 
that an animal under the influence of | appoint a substitute during Dr. Lavan’s 
curare has been held by the highest | absence, and this they have done. The 
authority, Professor Claude Bernard, to | additional shed was required to enable 
be acutely sensible to pain, notwith-|the convalescent fever patients to be 
standing the fact that it is so paralysed | separated from the sick ; but this pro- 
by the “drug as to be unable to express | posal of the Board has not been complied 
its pain by sound or struggle ? por by the Guardians. There are now 

Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 18 cases of fever and five cases under 
As I have already stated, I am satisfied | ‘observation on the island. Seven of 
that curare is not used as an anesthetic. | these patients have been removed from 
There are cases however in which its use, | their homes to the temporary hospital on 
along with the anesthetic, is indispen-|the island. No deaths have occurred 
sable for the success of the investigation ;| from fever since the nurses took charge. 
but its use does not make the anesthetised | The latest report as to the condition of 





animal sensible to pain. 


the two sick nurses and two other cases 
of fever in the Workhouse Fever Hos- 


| pital at Belmullet is favourable. 


BELMULLET UNION | 
(FEVER OUTBREAK). } 
Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): I beg | 
toask the Chief Secretary to the Lord | 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether he | 
is aware that the Belmullet Board of 
Guardians, in their effor ts to cope with | 
the outbr eak of fever in the union under | 
their control, have had, with the sanction | 
of the Local Government Board, to | 
engage an extra doctor, eight trained | 
nurses, and three local nurses ; (2) will 
he explain on what grounds the Loca 
Government Board inspectors, specially 
sent down from Dublin to investigate 
the nature and extent of the fever out- | 
break in the Belmullet Union, have called 
on the local Guardians to engage yet 
another doctor and to provide a further | 
shed for nursing purposes on the Island | 
of Inniskea ; (3) whether this additional | 
demand has been complied with ; and} 
(4) what is the nature of the latest | 
reports which he has had to hand of the | 
fever epidemic in the Belmullet Union | 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The | 
Guardians, acting upon the advice of | 
their Medical Officer and of the 
Local Government Inspectors, have 
engaged the services of an additional 
medical practioner for the special pur- 
pose of attending the fever patients on 
the island. Four trained and two local 
nurses are also employed attending these 
cases. With regard to the second para- 
graph, it appears that Dr. Lavan, the 
Medical Officer of the Workhouse Fever 








Mr. CRILLY: I beg to ask the Chief 
| Secretary to the Lord Lieuten ant of Ire- 
land if he has now sufficient official 
information in his possession, as Chair- 
| man of the Local Government Board of 
Tre land, to say what will be the extra 
'eost to the Belmullet Board of Guar- 
dians as a consequence of the outbreak 
of fever in the Belmullet Union; 
whether he can state exactly how much 
in the pound the ratepayers of the union 
are called upon at present to pay in the 
shape of county cess and poor rates com- 
bined, and whether he can say if the Local 
| Gover nment Board officials have formed 
any estimate as to the rate in the pound 
that must be struck at the end of the 
financial year in September? 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : The cost 
of the fever outbreak, to the beginning 
| of last week, amounted to £156. This 
}sum included all additional expenditure 
‘such as the cost of fitting up sheds, 
salaries and trivelling expenses of doctor 
and nurses, and cost of relief, ete. The 
average poor rate over the entire union 
amounted to 3s. 11d. in the pound last 
year. Lam making inquiry as to the 
incidence of the county cess. The 
Local Government Board are not yet in 
a position to form anu estimate of next 
year’s rate. 

Mr. CRILLY said that in connection 
with the question he wished to ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it was 
true that Mr. James Mills, the chairman, 
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and three other members of the Bel- 
mullet Board of Guardians, had already 
resigned their membership of the Board, 
and that a special meeting of the Board 
had been called to accept the resignation 
of the remaining Guardians, so that the 
responsibility for the whole affairs of the 
Belmullet Union would be cast on the 
Local Government Board, and in that 
case whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would say whether he was taking any | 
steps 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
does not arise out of the right hon. 
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moneys provided by that House, and that 
it had been handed over to the Midland 
Great Western Company of Ireland, he 
should like to ask whether there was no 
opportunity or chance of discovering what 
the financial position of the company 
was in respect of this line? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
does not arise out of the right hon. 
Gentleman’s answer. 

Mr. CRILLY: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary tothe Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland (1) whether he is aware that 
the present line of railway from Ballina to 





Gentleman’s answer. The hon. Member | Killala was constructed, a few years ago, 
had better put his Question down for | out of moneys specially voted by Parlia- 
another day. ment, and after construction was offered 
|to, and_ taken over by, the Midland 
MIDLAND GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY | Great Western Railway Company of 
COMPANY OF IRELAND. | Ireland ; and (2) whether he can inform 
Mr. CRILLY: I beg to ask the the House what has been the financial 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant gain or loss to the Railway Company as 
of Ireland whether any communication, | a consequence of accepting this gift of a 
at any time, passed between the Govern-| free Government extension of their 
ment and the Midland Great Western | existing railway communication with 
Railway Company of Ireland as to the! North Mayo? 
ability or readiness of the Great Western) Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Railway Company to maintain a line of; Midland Great Western Railway 
railway from Ballina to pee in | Company offered to construct, work, and 
case the line was constructed at Govern-| maintain in perpetuity the line from 
ment expense; and, if communications | Ballina to Killala in consideration of the 
of this kind ever so passed, would he) payment by Government of a capital 
state their nature, and say if the Great) sum of £44,000. There are no means of 
Western Company have refused definitely | ascertaining the information referred to 
to work such an extension of their exist-| in the second paragraph, as the company 
ing system if it were constructed and} do not keep a separate account for this 
equipped by the Government ? | line. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: A rail-| 
way from Ballina to Belmullet was under | ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 
consideration in 1890. The communica-; Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
tions that took place at that time between | N.) : I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
the Government and the Midland Great | the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland will he 
Western Railway Company were per- introduce a Bill in the ensuing Session of 
sonal between the Secretary to the | Parliament to prohibit pensioners of the 
Treasury and the chairman of the com-| Royal Trish Constabulary from taking 
pany, but in the result, while the rail-| part in sectarian processions or demon- 
way was constructed between Ballina! strations, and to prevent Irish court- 
and Killala, it was not continued to| houses from being used for party pur- 
Belmullet. No intimation has reached | poses 4 
me, either from those locally interested; Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I see 
in the construction of a line or from the | no necessity for introducing Bills of the 
railway company, that the latter would | nature indicated in the Question. 
be prepared to work and maintain a line, | 
even if constructed and equipped out of | QUARRY BANK (MINING OPERATIONS). 
ublic funds. | Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 
. Mr. CRILLY said that, in view of |S.) : I beg to ask the President pe a 
fact that the House of Commons had} Local Government Board whether any 
authorised the construction of this line,|/ report has been made to him with 
and that it had been constructed out of | respect to the dangerous condition of the 


Mr. Crilly. 
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dwelling houses of people resident at 
Quarry Bank ; and whether any terms 
have been arranged in satisfaction of the 
damage done to the homes and properties 
of surface owners by the mining opera- 
tions carried on by the proprietor of the 
collieries in question ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I find that in the 
report of the Medical Officer of Health 
of the district—a copy of which has been 
furnished to the Local Government 
Board—there is an incidental reference 
to the subject, but I have no information 
as to whether terms have or have not 
been arranged. The matter is not one 
in which the Local Government Board 
have any jurisdiztion. 


Water Supply 





| 
PLATTERS ROCK, HOLYHEAD | 
HARBOUR. | 

Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey) : 
I beg to ask the President of the Board 
of Trade what negotiations are now 
pending as to the removal of the Platters 
Rocks in Holyhead Harbour ; and when 
it is proposed to commence the work of 
removing the rocks ? 

Mr. RITCHTE: TI have been and 
still am in communication with the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on this sub-| 
ject, of the importance of which I am| 
fully aware. JI am not, however, yet in 
a position to say what the result of the 
negotiations will be. 

Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
any information as to when the result 
of the negotiations would be announced 3 

Mr. RITCHIE: I am afraid that I 


cannot say exactly when that will be. 








{ 
HOWELL’S CHARITY. | 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Mevioneth- | 
shire) : I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether Her Majesty’s| 
Government will direct or advise the} 
Charity Commissioners to submit an| 
amended scheme for the administration | 
of Howell’s Charity, with the view of 
rendering the existing endowments more 
available and beneficial for the education 
of girls in North Wales ? 

Tne FIRST LORD or tnr TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Barrour, Manchester, 
E.): As I understand the matter, the 
Government have no right to put the 
Charity Commissioners in motion, nor 
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have they that right even if the Charity 
Commissioners could take the initiative 
in these schemes under existing legisla- 
tion with regard to educational endow- 
ments in Wales. I do not think that 
the Government has anything to do with 
these schemes until they come before 
the Lord President of the Council in 
the ordinary course after they have been 
settled by the Charity Commissioners. 


(Bermondsey). 


3RITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS (Carnarvon- 
shire, Eifion): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury when the Minutes 
of the Evidence taken before the South 


| Africa Committee will be in the hands of 


Members ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I believe that in the ordinary 
course the evidence would not be avail- 
able until early in August, but I will 
make inquiries and see whether its 
production can be hurried on in view of 
the Debate which in all probability will 
take place on Monday, although that day 
has not been actually ailocated to the 
purpose, 

Mr. BRYN ROBERTS asked whether 
the evidence had not been printed from 
day to day ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: Iam not acquainted with the 
details of the management of these things, 
but I understand that the matter has to 
be remade up and_ reprinted for 
circulation. 


CYPRUS (GRANT IN AID TO). 

Mr. DILLON asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury when he proposed to take 
the Vote for the grant in aid to Cyprus, 
which was postponed the week before last 
that it might be discussed ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I should be glad if an oppor- 
tunity arose for the discussion of the 
Vote, but the condition of Supply is such 
that I cannot make any promise on the 
subject. 


WATER SUPPLY (BERMONDSEY). 

Mr CUMMING MACDONA 
(Southwark, Rotherhithe) said he desired 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board a Question of which he had 
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given private notiee—whether he was) 
aware that some of the residents in’ 
Bermondsey had been for the last three 
days (13th, 14th, and 15th inst.) without | 
any water from the Southwark and 
Vauxhall Water Company for household, 
sanitary, and factory purposes; and 
whether the local vestry had any power 
in the matter so as to compel this water 
company to provide a continuous supply 
of water for local purposes ; if not, would 
he introduce a new clause in the Bill 
now before the House to that effect ? 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam): Before that Question is 
answered, may J, Mr. Speaker, draw 
attention to a ruling of Mr. Speaker Peel, 
that questions affecting the individuals 
of the corporations should not be asked 
on private notice ? [“ Hear, hear! ”| 

*Mr. SPEAKER: This Question has, | 
I am told, been on the Paper, and notice 
of it has been given. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY : But it 
has not been asked. [Cries of “ Order, 
order !” 

*Mr. SPEAKER : I quite agree that 
as a general rule in Questions of this kind 
notice should be given to persons affected 
by them. [‘* Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The Question did 
appear on the Paper, and it was at my 
request that the hon. Member postponed 
it. If the House desires | am prepared to 
answer it now. I have communicated 
with the company, and from their reply 
it appears that there were 5 or 6 isolated 
cases of complaint on the 13th, 14th, and 
15th inst. I shall be happy to show my 
hon. Friend the statement which I have 
received from the company. As regards 
the particular case with respect to which 
a letter was forwarded to me by my hon. 
Friend, I may state that I am informed 
that the cause of the trouble originated 
from some person—not in the service of | 
the company—having shut the private 
stop cock supplying their premises. No 
new clause such as that suggested by the 
hon. Member will be required, in my 
opinion, in the Bill now before the 
House for the object which he has in| 
view. If that Bill is passed in its present | 
form, it will give full powers to the 
vestry to institute proceedings against the 
company in precisely such a case as this 
if they are of opinion that there has been 
a failure on the part of the company to 
comply with the statutory requirements. 


Mr.Cumming Macdona. 
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ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


| FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


[The Cnarrman of Ways and Means, 
Mr. J. W. Lowrner in the Chair. } 


[ Progress, New Clauses, 13th July.] 
Mr. JAMES CALDWELL (Lanark, 


Mid) moved the following new clause, 
which stood on the Paper in the name of 


_ Mr. Harrison (Plymouth) :— 


COMMENCEMENT OF ACT. 


This Act shall not come into force until the 
thirty-first day of March one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-eight. 


He said that this Amendment was sug- 


i gested by the reply the Attorney General 


made to a new clause which he moved in 
Committee. He pointed out that a 
person might be under contract to pro- 
vide new goods from abroad, and as the 
contractor might not be able to produce 
evidence that these goods were not made 
in foreign prisons, the officials of the 
Customs House would prohibit their 
importation. The answer of the Attorney 
General was that the importer of goods 
from abroad could protect himself by a 
clause in the contract. It was obvious 
that the importer must have the 
opportunity of putting that clause 
into the contract. The Bill would 
come into operation the moment it was 
passed, within the next few weeks, and 
as contracts were made on the faith of 
the existing law it was right that the 
contractors should have a reasonable 
opportunity of putting this new clause 
into their contract. Besides, the importer 
of goods from abroad should have time 
to discover whether or not the goods were 
made in foreign prisons. He was bound 
to have evidence for the Custom House 
officials that the goods were not made in 
prisons, and proper time should be given 
him to obtain that information. 

THe PRESIDENT or tnt BOARD 


or TRADE (Mr. Rrrcnie, Croydon) 


said that hon. Gentlemen opposite 
regarded the Bill as an evil. They 
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thought there was no reason why 
English workmen should be protected 
from the competition of foreign prison- 
made goods, They thought the impor- 
tation of foreign prison-made goods was 
an advantage, and they gladly opened 
their arms to that importation. Members 
on the Government side of the House 
regarded the Bill from a totally different 
standpoint. They considered that the 
importation of these goods was an evil, 
that it was an unfair competition with 
our people, and, holding that opinion, the 
Government could not possibly assent to 
a Motion which would postpone action 
under the Bill for nine months, when in 
the meantime the home markets would 
be flooded with prison-made goods. He 
did not believe there would be any of 
the disadvantages to contractors which 
the hon. Gentleman seemed to apprehend. 
If a contractor could not get his goods 
from free labour abroad he would be able 
to get all he wanted in this country. 
This was no new matter. Every one 
had had full and fair warning that a 
Bill of this kind would be introduced. 

Mr.T.LOUGH (Islington, W.): When 
does the Bill come into operation 3 

Mr. RITCHIE: As soon as it has 
received the Royal Assent. 

Mr. LOUGH said that surely some 
notice ought to be given to the importer. 
If nine months was too long, then let it 
be six months. The House had been 
told that regulations would be laid down 
by the Commissioners of Customs, and 
the trades concerned ought to have an 
opportunity of becoming familiar with 
them before the Bill came into operation. 
Goods introduced for personal use, and 
not for sale, were not to be stopped ; yet 
that might be most unfair to British 
labour ; as, for instance, if a miller were 
to order 2,000 sacks for his own use. 

Mr. G. W. WOLFF (Belfast, E.) said 
that as to goods in transit, the Govern- 
ment had declined to amend the Bill until 
the Report of the Committee on the Mer- 
chandise Marks Act had been received. 
That Report could not be completed be- 
fore the Bill came into operation, if there 
were to be no delay, and then amendment 
would be impossible. 

Mr. RITCHIE said that he had made 
it quite clear that whether the Report of 
the Committee was or was not read an 
Amendment would be introduced to deal 
with the case of goods in transit. 


VOL. LI. [rourrH sertzs.] 


Foreign Prison-made 
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Sm EDWARD GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land) asked whether the Bill applied to 
goods made in the prisons of Indian 
native States. 

Mr. RITCHIE said that the Indian 
Government had been communicated 
with, and they offered no objection to the 
Bill provided that carpets made in Indian 
prisons might be introduced if they were 
not for sale. . 

Mr. J. CALDWELL said that he was 
not arguing in favour of the admission 
of prison-made goods, but in favour of 
the bond fide importer, who, although 
possessing the clearest evidence that his 
goods were not prison-made, might not 
be able to collect it in the time available. 

Mr. RITCHIE said that it was not the 
importer who had to prove that his goods 
were not made in prison, but it was for 
others to prove that they were. 

Mr. CALDWELL said that the right 
hon. Gentleman had not read his Bill. 
The Commissioners were to “have evi- 
dence.” A hint would be given to the 
Commissioners that certain goods were 
prison-made, and the importer would 
then be required to prove the opposite. 
If a drastic Measure of this kind were to 
be adopted the Government ought to 
allow notice to the importers. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) said that it was perfectly clear 
from the Debate that the President of the 
Board of Trade had made up his mind 
to pass this Bill without any Amendment, 
however reasonable and well-supported 
such Amendment might be. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that if Amendment 
were necessary, he would bring in an 
amending Bill as soon as possible. 

Mr. RITCHIE: I never said anything 
about an amending Bill. The language 
of the Bill has to be extremely guarded, 
aud therefore I preferred to introduce 
the Amendment in another place. 

Mr. DALZIEL said that that wer not 
so satisfactory as words agreed to across 
the floor of the House. The right hon. 
Gentleman had said that everyone knew 
of and expected this Bill. But if traders 


had made arrangements according to the 


pledges made by irresponsible candidates 
at the last General Election, a good many 
of them would have been disappointed. 
It was usual for a Bill to take effect on, 
the Ist January after it passed, and it 
was a new precedent to provide that the 
Bill should come into operation at once. 
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Contracts were made for six or nine 
months, and many contracts made under 
the existing law would not have time to 
run out before the Bill came into opera- 
tion. The right hon. Gentleman had 
said that he expected the chief informa- 
tion about the importation of prison- 
made goods from our representatives 
abroad. How could they get that in- 
formation in the time available? 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar) declared that the only con- 
clusion which could be drawn from the 
Government’s refusal to accept the 
Amendment was that they either believed 
the Bill would practically be a dead letter, 
or they wanted, by refusing to make any 
alteration, to avoid the Report stage. He 
believed it was unprecedented, except in 
the case of a financial Bill, where ob- 
viously the Act ought to come into force 
immediately the Queen’s Assent was 
given, to make a Measure operative at 
once. A Finance Act was different, be- 
cause if an interval were ailowed, the 
goods on which taxation was to be levied 
would be imported during the interval 
in order to escape the new duty. [“ Hear, 
hear!” from Sir H. Vincent.] He under- 
stood the cheer of the hon. Member, but 
it was idle to suppose that a large amount 
of prison-manufactured goods would be 
introduced between the time the Bill was 
passed and its coming into force. Ger- 
many could not produce a larger amourt 
of those goods than under present condi- 
tions, so that the delay would not en- 
courage importers to bring in an extra 
amount of those goods. 


Foreign Prison-made 


Motion made, and Question put, “That 
the Clause be read a Second time.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 87 ; 
Noes, 182.—(Division List, No. 309.) 


Mr. LLOYD MORGAN (Carmarthen, 
W.) moved the following new Clause : — 


RIGHT OF APPEAL. 


“Where the Commissioners of Customs have 
detained goods under this Act, the importer of 
such goods may apply to the County Court 
of the district wherein the goods have been 
detained in a summarv manner, according to 
rules to be made under the County Courts Act 
1888 to determine whether the goods so de- 
tained by the Commissioners are proved to 
have been made or produced wholly or in part 
in any foreign prison, gaol, house of correction, 


Mr. Dalziel. 
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or penitentiary, and the judgment of the Court 
on such question shall be final and binding oa 
the Commissioners of Customs.” 


If the Government were unable to adopt 
this Amendment here, he hoped that 
they would see the necessity of adopting 
the clause when the Bill reached another 
place, because it seemed to be fashionable 
now to reject Amendments in the House 
of Commons in order to give the House 
of Lords an opportunity to do a little 
work. It would not do to assume that 
this Bill would be a dead letter, and in- 
operative as soon as it passed. The 
House was bound to assume that every- 
thing would be done to see that the law 
was obeyed, and that the provisions of 
the Act were carried into force. It would 
thus be the duty of the Commissioners 
to take all precautions to prevent the 
importation of foreign prison-made 
goods. They would have to inquire 
minutely into every question of this kind 
and give a decision. The attention of 
the Commissioners might be called to a 
consignment of goods which was alleged 
on behalf of the Custom House autho- 
rities to be made in some foreign prison. 
Immediately the Commissioners would 
hold an inquiry and take evidence ; but 
the Bill did not say what kind of inquiry 
should be held, or what kind of evidence 
should be taken. They were not bound 
by any rules of law with regard to the 
evidence they took. Thereafter they 
decided the question, but there was no 
appeal. The Commissioners had un- 
fettered discretion in the matter, and the 
importer had no means of protecting 
himself. It was not fair to say that an 
importer could protect himself by means 
of a contract, because questions of law 
would arise as to where the contract was 
made, and whether the exporter was 
to be sued in a foreign country or here. 
The new clause would facilitate this 
matter and give protection to bond fide 
goods. 


Clause read the First time. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Rosert Finuay, Inverness Burghs) 
thought that the hon. and learned Mem- 
ber must have expected to find that his 
clause was inconsistent with the Bill, and 
that there was not very much chance of 
its being accepted. According to the 
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scope of the Bill, the Commissioners 
would decide on certain materials which 
would satisfy any business man as to 
whether the goods had or had not come 
from a foreign prison. It was not pro- 
posed that the proceedings before the 
Commissioners should be fettered by the 
legal and technical rules of evidence. 
No sensible man, in the conduct of his 
affairs, would conduct them by the legal 
rules of evidence; if he did, he would 
soon become acquainted with the Bank- 
ruptey Court—before many years were 
over. The Commissioners could satisfy 
themselves by letters and documents and 
other evidence as to whether the goods 
came from a foreign prison. It was pro- 
posed, however, by this clause to give 
from the decision of the Commissioners 
an appeal to a Court of Law, and that the 
burden should lie on the Commissioners 
to establish in a Court of Law, according 
to legal rules of evidence, that the goods 
had been made in a foreign prison. This 
would create a state of affairs totally in- 
consistent with the enactment in the 
Bill, while the clause would tend very 
much to hamper the action of the Com- 
missioners. 

Mr. CALDWELL said that the Solicitor 
General must have misapprehended the 
constitutional question involved in the 
new clause. The hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman seemed to think that in this 
country people ought to be satisfied with 
the decision of the Commissioners given 
on evidence brought to their notice in 
the most informal way, and that a citizen 
should not have an appeal to a Court of 
Law in order to protect his rights. No 
man was bound to take the absolute 
decision of a Government Department 
which deprived him of his legal rights 
as a citizen. For the first time the Gov- 
ernment were introducing a novel prin- 
ciple and interfering with a constitutional 
right. 

Mr. COURTENAY WARNER (Staf- 
ford, Lichfield) thought that the answer 
of the Solicitor General afforded the 
strongest reason in favour of the new 
clause. They had tried to get some 
guarantee that the evidence on which the 
Commissioners would act would be sound 
and trustworthy, and not a mere letter 
from a rival competitor. They did not 





care two straws as to how much prison- 
made goods were stopped ; they wanted 
to see them stopped ; but they did object 
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to the checking of trade in trying to do 
this. Their desire was to prevent the 
Custom House authorities from acting 
without fair consideration and on 
the mere assertion of some one. If 
they were going to allow the Solicitor 
General’s suggestion that a Custom House 
officer was to act on a letter, there could 
be no doubt that grave injustice would 
be done to lots of people who were per- 
fectly innocent of attempting to import 
prison-made goods, or to do anything but 
carry on his trade in the most legitimate 
manner possible. The Solicitor General’s 
remarks proved how serious were the pro- 
posals of the Government, and how much 
needed this proposed clause was. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] He therefore hoped the Motion 
would be pressed to a division. 

Mr. DALZIEL said his hon. Friend, 
in the presentation of an important argu- 
ment, had gone a little too far in his 
assertion that hon. Members on that side 
of the House were in favour of the prin- 
ciple of the Bill. [“ Hear, hear!”] That 
was an opinion expressed in a moment 
of enthusiasm—{laughter, and “ Hear, 
hear! ”|—which was hardly justified. It 
seemed to him that the Solicitor General 
had laid down a peculiar doctrine when, 
speaking as one of the heads of the 
English Bar, he told them that goods 
might be forfeited and contracts upset, 
and that everything might be done, not 
on the mere contents of a letter, but on 
what he termed evidence unfettered by 
legal rules. It was certainly a strange 
doctrine that a man’s goods might be for- 
feited and that no opportunity should be 
given him to explain that they were not 
made wholly or in part in a foreign 
prison, and therefore not liable to for- 
feiture. He urged that the proposed new 
clause was a very reasonable one, and 
ought to be accepted. Surely the right 
hon. Gentleman would. recognise that it 
was possible for a mistaken decision to 
be given by a Commissioner. It might 
be given on incomplete evidence supplied 
by our representatives abroad, which 
might be supplied at a moment when 
there was no opportunity for the real pro- 
prietor of the goods to give information. 
But when once the decision had been 
given, there was to be no appeal, and the 
goods were to be forfeited beyond re- 
covery. That seemed to him to be a very 
harsh proceeding. There was to be no 
appeal even in the case of delay, before 
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the goods were actually forfeited, the 
owner could not appeal to any summary 
Court to get them set free ; and it might 
be the case that the contract for delivery 
could not be completed and the contrac- 
tor found himself cast in heavy damages 
simply because of a mistake on the part 
of the Acting Commissioner. Therefore 
the proposal of his hon. Friend was a 
most reasonable one, and he hoped that 
the right hon. Gentleman would alter his 
mind even now, though he was afraid 
there was not much hope. He trusted, 
however, that he would consider the argu- 
ment which had been advanced, and give 
effect to them by an Amendment in 
another place. If only in recognition of 
the efforts the Oppositon had made 
to improve the character of the Bill 
—[laughter|—and to assist the right 
hon. Gentleman in passing what he, at 
all events, regarded as an important 
Measure—{/aughter|—he ought to give 
them some small compensation and thus 
show, after all, that he realised the value 
of their assistance. [Laughter. | 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the Clause be Read a Second time.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 100; 
Noes, 189.—(Division List, No. 310.) 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
to be Read the Third time To-morrow. 





METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuarrman of Ways and Means, Mr. 
J. W. Lowruer, in the Chair. ] 


[Progress, 14th July.] 
Clause 2,— 


POWER OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES TO AID 
WATER CONSUMERS. 


A local authority may aid any water con- 
sumer in obtaining the determination of any 
question which appears to the local authority 
to be of interest to water consumers wit 
respect to the rights, duties, and liabilities of 
any of the metropolitan water companies, or 
otherwise with respect to the supply of water 
given and the charges made by the metropoli- 
tan water companies; and may take such legal 


Mr, Dalziel, 
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proceedings as appear to the local authorit 
necessary or expedient for the protection cf 
the interests of water consumers with respect 
to the matters aforesaid. 


Mr. CHAPLIN moved to add at the 
end of the clause,— 


“A local authority aiding any legal pro- 
ceedings under this section may, if the Court 
thinks fit, be made a party to the proceedings, 
and shall be liable for costs accordingly.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON aaid 
this was the most important clause 
in the Bill—in fact, the only clause 
of value. He wished to know how 
far is would be operative in cases of 
deficiency of water supply which were not 
due to the fault of the consumer and per- 
haps not actually due to the fault of the 
water company. The other day there was 
a deficiency in one of the metropolitan 
parishes which was due to certain 
climatic causes, and more recently still 
there had been a case where the defi- 
ciency was due to some fault in the pipes, 
for which fault some outside party was 
responsible. If the companies would be 
liable under this Bill for deficiencies due 
to causes of that kind, the Bill would be 
of some value. The inconvenience caused 
in such cases could seldom be assessed 
pecuniarily, because there was generally 
no actual monetary loss caused by the 
deficiency. But the inconvenience caused 
was nevertheless very real, and some 
remedy ought to be provided. He wished 
to know, therefore, whether, when there 
was a deficiency which was not directly 
due to the action of a water company, 
the ratepayers were to have any redress! 

Mr. CHAPLIN explained that the ob- 
ject of the clause was to enable local 
authorities to support private individuals 
in cases where a water company had dis- 
regarded any of its statutory duties. 
When there had been any breach of 
statutory duty, complaint could be made 
to the local authorities, and the rate 
payer who made the complaint could 
then be supported by the power and in- 
fluence of the local authorities. The 
Railway Commissioners would have to 
judge whether there really had been a 
breach of statutory duties, and if they 
held that there had, they could exercise 
their powers, which were considerable, 
to compel the performance of those 
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duties. He did not doubt that this power 
which was to be given to the local 
authorities would be a great and im- 
portant weapon for compelling the due 
performance by the companies of their 
statutory duties. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 3,— 


EXTENSION TO WHOLE WATER AREA AND 
ADAPTATION OF METROPOLIS WATER ACTS. 
The Metropolis Water Act 1852, and the 

Metropolis Water Act 1871 shall, as respects 
the metropolitan water companies, extend to 
the whole of the area within which any of the 
companies is authorised to supply water, and 
for the purpose of the said Acts as so ex- 
tended, reference to that area shall be sub- 
stituted for references to * the metropolis” and 
“the limits of this Act,” and as respects any 
area outside the administrative county of Lon- 
don a reference to the council of a county or 
county borough shall be substituted for a re- 
ference to the metropolitan authority, and so 
much of the said Acts or of any local Act as 
is inconsistent with such substitution shall be 
repealed. 


Sm JOHN BRUNNER (Cheshire, 
Northwich) moved after the words “ any 
of the companies is” to insert “or may 
hereafter be.” 

Mr. CHAPLIN suggested that the 
words “for the time being” would be 
preferable. 

Sir J. BRUNNER, by leave, withdrew 
his Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN moved to insert the 
words “ for the time being.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sir J. BRUNNER moved after “be,” 
the penultimate word of the clause, to 
insert “ and is hereby.” 


Amendment agreed to; Clause ordered 
to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 4,— 
DEFINITIONS. 
In this Act, unless the context otherwise 
requires,— 


The expression “metropolitan water com- 
panies” means the water companies 
specified in Section three of the Metro- 
polis Water Act 1871. 

The expression “water consumer” means 

any person who is supplied with water 
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by any of the metropolitan water com- 
panies, or who pays or is liable to pay 
any money charged by any of those 
companies, for or in respect of the 
supply of water, whether under the 
name of rent, rate, or otherwise, and 
includes any householder or owner or 
occupier of a house entitled to make a 
communication with the mains or pipes 
of any of \uose companies. 

The expression “local authority” means 
the council of any county, borough, or 
district, the mayor, aldermen, and com- 
monalty of the City of London, and any 
vestry, district board, or local board of 
health in the county of London. 


Companies Bill, 


Sir J. BRUNNER moved after the 
words “Metropolis Water Act 1871,” 
to insert the words,— 


“namely: the New River Company, the East 
London Waterworks Company, the Southwark 
and Vauxhall Water Company, the Company 
of Proprietors of the West Middlesex Water- 
works, the Company of Proprietors of Lam- 
beth Waterworks, the Governor and Company 
of Chelsea Waterworks, the Grand Junction 
Waterworks Company, and the Company of 
Proprietors of the Kent Waterworks.” 


He explained that the object of his 
Amendment was to obviate references to 
the Act of 1871. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CHAPLIN moved to insert after 
the word “companies,’— 


“ provided that nothing in this Act shall affect 
the terms of any agreement between a water 
company and a water consumer as to the 
supply of water.” 


Mr. LOUGH asked for an explanation 
of the Amendment. It appeared to him 
that its effect would be to neutralise 
some of the advantages which consumers 
hoped to derive from the Bill. Very few 
people understood the water companies’ 
agreements. He had never been able to 
understand his. 


Tue SOLICITOR GENERAL said it 
must be evident to the Committee that it 
was desirable that any agreements en- 
tered into between the water companies 
and consumers should not be affected by 
the Act. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON thought the 
Amendment might be carried out to such 
an extent as to reduce the advantages 
which the Bill gave to consumers. He had 
meny agreements brought to his notice 
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in which the water companies tied their 
ecnsumers hand and foot in many ways, 
and he did not think such agreements 
ought to be exempted from the opera- 
tions of the Bill. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said he was afraid he 
must adhere to the Amendment, but he 
theught hon. Members opposite might 
rest assured that the Amendment would 
entail no hardships on consumers. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton) said that in his opinion the ope- 
ration of the Bill limited—as it was in 
its present form—would be still more re 
stricted if the new clause were adopted. 

Mr. F. G. BANBURY (Camberwell, | 
Peckham) said he understood the clause | 
was to apply only to agreements for the | 
supply of water to farms, hotels, and hos- | 
pitals. It was not to apply to agree- | 
ments to supply water in the ordinary | 
sense for domestic uses, and if a con- 
sumer thought that by continuing an 
agreement w vith the company he would be | 
deprived of any advantages of the Bill, 
he could terminate that agreement. 

Mr. JAMES STUART asked whether 
the operation of the clause would be re- | 
stricted to agreements made before the | 
Act came into operation. [Cries of 
“No, no!” | 

Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) said 
it was clear that the clause would apply 
not only to existing agreements but to | 
any agreements that might be entered 
into in the future, and if it were not 
restricted to existing agreements he 
should vote against it. 

*Mr. EDMUND BOULNOIS (Maryle- | 
bone, E.) said that so far as the water 
companies were concerned they would 
not object to the insertion of words in 
the clause limiting it to existing agree- 
ments. The clause only applied to agree- 
ments with large corporations, hotels, 
hospitals and public baths and wash- 
houses and unless it was_ inserted 
in the Bill, such agreements might be 
disturbed. He moved to insert after 
“agreement” the words “ existing at the 
time of the passing of this Act.” 





Amendment amended by inserting 
after the word “agreement” the words 
“existing at the time of the passing of 
this Act.” 


Mr. LOUGH said it was something 
gained that the clause should apply only 
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to existing agreements, but the Amend- 
ment had not entirely removed his objec- 
tion to the clause. It seemed to him 
that the object of the clause was to in- 
troduce a contracting-out clause. The 
Bill created an authority to whom con- 
sumers with a grievance against the 
water companies could appeal, and now 
it was proposed that any agreement 
made between consumers and companies 
should stand between the consumers and 
that authority. He thought it was not 
right that those agreements should be 
excluded from the benefits of the Act. 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said he could 
not understand why the Government per- 
sisted in this Amendment. If an agree- 
ment was favourable to the consumer he 
ought to have the opportunity of bring- 
ing it up before the Commission with a 
view to seeing that it was carried out. 


Question put, 


“That the words ‘ Provided that nothing in 


| this Act shall affect the terms of any agree- 


ment existing at the time of the passing of this 
| Act between a water company and a water 
| consumer as to the supply of water’ be there 
inserted.” 


The Committee divided: Ayes, 196; 
Noes, 104.—(Division List, No. 311.) 


On the question “That the clause, as 


| amended stand part of the Bill,” 


Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, N.) 
asked whether the words just added 
would prevent any consumer who was 


| taking a supply of water under an agree- 


ment from approaching the new Court. 

Mr. CHAPLIN said that the words 
would not have that effect, because they 
referred to agreements outside the statu- 
tcry duties of the Company. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 5,— 


SHORT TITLE AND COMMENCEMENT. 


(1.) This Act may be cited as the Metropolis 
Water Act 1897. 

(2.) This Act shall come into operation on 
the first day of November next after the 
passing thereof. 


Mr. WARNER moved to leave out 
“ November ” and to insert “September.” 
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Mr. CHAPLIN hoped that the Amend- 
ment would not be pressed, as he was 
advised that some time was necessary 
for the new tribunal to make its pre- 
parations. If the Bill came into opera- 
tion as soon as the hon. Member desired, 
the ordinary tribunals of the land would 
not be sitting. 

Mr. WARNER said that this new 
Court was not one of the ordinary tri- 
bunals, and it would have no prepara- 
tions to make. Besides, ample time for 
consideration would be given, because no 
case could come before the Court until 
some weeks after the passing of the Bill. 

THe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Richarp WessterR, Isle of Wight) 
said that practically nothing could be 
done bv the new tribunal before Novem- 
ber. It would, moreover, be necessary 
for the Commissioners to frame one or 
two rules, in order that the best and 
cheapest method of hearing cases might 
be secured. The result would be the 
same whether the Bill came into opera- 
tion in September or in November. 


Metropolitan Water 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. SYUNEY BUXTON moved at the 
end of the clause to add,— 


“and shall continue in force until the first 
day of November, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-nine.” 


He thought it was desirable to mark this 
Measure as a temporary Measure on the 
face of it, in order that it might not be 
pleaded that the Government had taken 
any effective action by this Bill to solve 
the water question, and because, if the 
life of the Bill were limited, it would be 
an inducement to the Government to 
fulfil their pledges on this subject at the 
earliest possible moment. This little Bill 
ought not to affect the future solution 
of the water question, whether by pur- 
chase or control. 

Mr. CHAPLIN was of opinion, and all 
the information which reached him con- 
vinced him, that the effect of this Bill 
would be by no means small, and in these 
circumstances he could not for the life 
of him see why they should tie their 
hands by accepting such an Amendment. 
If the Bill was to do good, as he believed 
it would, why should they put an end to 
its existence in 1899 when no human 
being could possibly foretell what was 
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| gcing to happen. 
| Government withdrew from no pledge 
| they had given with regard to the water 
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At the same time the 
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supply of the metropolis. 

Mr. LOUGH felt bound to support 
the appeal of the right hon.. Gentleman, 
and asked his hon. Friend not to press 
his Amendment. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON, since the 
Government said they did not see the 
faintest chance of carrying out the 
pledges of the Queen’s Speech within two 
years, asked leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I do not admit one 
| single word the hon. Gentleman has said 
in regard either to the fulfilment of 
pledges or the inability of the Govern- 
ment to carry them out. 

Mr. FLYNN (Cork Co., N.) objected 
to the withdrawal of the Amendment. He 
did not believe that the cause of the 
water supply of London was advanced 
by the pusillanimous tactics of so-called 
Radicals—[laughter|—who came from 
certain districts of London. As com- 
pared with Cork, the water supply of 
London was a disgrace. [Laughter.] 
This spirit of compromise was useless to 
the hon. Member’s own side and was not 
appreciated on the other. a 

*Mr. WEIR asked the right hon. Gen- 
tleman if he would pledge the Govern- 
ment to deal with the London water 
supply as a whole within the next two or 
three years? Once this Bill was placed 
on the Statute Book there it would 
remain. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there added.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 96 ; 
Noes, 204.—(Division List, No. 312.) 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Mr. LIONEL HOLLAND (Tower Ham- 
lets, Bow and Bromley) moved the fol- 
lowing new Clause: — 


NO RECOVERY OF RATES WHEN WATER IS NOT 
PROPERLY SUPPLIED. 


“When in any quarter in which, owing to 
insufficiency of supply or pressure, fracture of 
mains, or any other cause than the default of 
the water consumer, water shall not have been 
supplied to any premises on every day in 
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accordance with the law, the owner or occu- 
pier of such premises may complain to the 
Railway and Canal Commission that such de- 
ficiencv of supply has occurred ; and the Com- 
mission, if satisfied that the complaint is 
well-founded, may order the comnanv to repay 
to the water consumer the proportionate art 
of the quarter’s water rate paid for the days 
on which the supply was insutncient.” 


Metropolitan Water 


He said that the new clause was con- 
sonant with the scope and purpose of the 
Bill, and was so reasonable an extension 
of it that he trusted the Government 
would be able to give favourable con- 
sideration to it. In his judgment the 
general principle of the clause could not 
be objected to. In no other legal rela- 
tion in life had a man to pay when the 
consideration failed, and in the ordinary 
sense it would be absurd to suggest that 
a man should pay for what he did not 
receive. But it was argued that the re- 
lationship between the water consumer 
and the companies was a peculiar one, 
that it had been set up by Parliament, 
and ought not to be disturbed to the 
detriment of the companies without com- 
pensation, because it was on this basis 
people had invested their money in the 
water companies. It should be borne in 
mind, however, that Parliament had 
allowed the supply of water to the metro- 
politan area to drift into a monopoly. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] That was not the 
original intention of Parliament ; in fact, 
it was contrary to the original intention. 
The original intention was that there 
should be a competitive supply in every 
district, but by the insertion of provisions 
in Private Bills which had received the 
sanction of Parliament, the companies 
had found it to be to their convenience 
to create a monopoly in each district 
which a company served. The existence 
of this monopoly threw a great responsi- 
bility on Parliament, and Parliament had 
never hesitated to vary the terms of any 
monopoly which had received its sanc- 
tion when any of those terms appeared 
to be onerous or contrary to the vublic 
good. The charges of water companies 
were altered from time to time as a con- 
dition of further powers, and on this 
point there could be no distinction be- 
tween a Private Bill and a Public Bill. 
The only point they had to consider, 
then was whether it was a fair and just 
condition to impose on the consumer 
that he should pay for what he did not 
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receive. [“Hear, hear!”] The pro- 
vision he was suggesting would be of 
considerable utility, for it would safe. 
guard the consumer's position and stimu- 
late the companies to take every precau- 
tion to ensure a regular and full supply. 
He would give one illustration on this 
point. The frost of 1895 was felt with 
especial severity in South London, and 
Major Scott, who held an Inquiry for the 
Local Government Board, reported that 
a great deal of inconvenience, discomfort, 
and risk to health was caused from 
January to the middle of April ; that the 
consumers’ connection pipes were sound, 
and that they had a real grievance and 
cause of complaint against the company. 
He further reported that a proportion of 
the pipes of the Lambeth Company were 
laid at a depth wholly inadequate to pro- 
tect them from frost—{“ hear, hear! ”}- 
so that, whatever expense tae frost threw 
upon the company, and whatever quan- 
tity of water they pumped into the 
mains, as a matter of fact some con- 
sumers were deprived of their water 
through causes that were avoidable. 
To take an extreme case. In Rotherhithe 
there were cases of a deficient supply for 
111 days, and the company’s pipe was 
only 17 in. below ground. In Lambeth 
there were cases of a deficient supply for 
98 or 99 days, and in one case the com- 
pany’s pipe was only 11 in. below sur- 
face. The vestry could summon a private 
consumer if his communication pipe was 
rot laid at a sufficient depth; and in 
March last year a Lambeth consumer 
was brought to the police court and 
forced to increase the depth of his pipe. 
But this law could not be enforced against 
the company. In East London they 
had a bad time during 1895, through 
both frost and drought—the frost occa- 
sioned a deficient supply from the end 
of January to the middle of April; and 
the drought from the middle of June to 
(he was told) September. The Local 
Board Inquiry exonerated the East Lon- 
don Company from blame for the failure 


through drought. While fully ac 
cepting that decision, and admitting 
that the company had been _per- 
fectly willing and ready to build 


reservoirs, he did contend that if the 
companies had at an earlier period agreed 
to some scheme of amalgamation, so as 
to make the system of supply throughout 
London more complete, that drought 
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might have been avoided. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] In August the President of the 
Local Government Board received a 


deputation which urged upon him to put 
pressure upon the New River and Grand 
Junction Companies to help the East 
London ; and in his reply he pointed out 
that the New River Company were 
already doing all they could in justice to 
their own consumers, while as to the 
Grand Junction he said the difficulty was 
this—that the East London Company 
had a main connected with the Grand 
Junction works, but it was already full 
of water and could carry no more. He 
had been told, as a matter of fact, that 
had there been a second connecting main 
the Grand Junction could not have 
afforded to give much more water. But 
whether that was the case or not, it 
showed that if the companies chose to go 
to the expense of amalgamating their 
supplies and connecting their systems 
they would be able to meet the deficiencies 
of one district with the surplus of another. 
Indeed, when a meeting was held in East 
London and this argument was used in 
favour of an entire alteration in the 
system of supply, a journal interested in 
the water industry triumphantly replied 
that it was not a good argument, because 
any of the mains put down could be con- 
nected so as to make a complete system 
throughout London, and this would 
present no difficulties which the water 
companies could not deal with. All 
that this clause suggested was that 
the Commissioners should be able 
to encourage them to overcome these 
difficulties. [‘ Hear, hear!”] So much 
for drought and frost. The other excuse 
for not giving a sufficient supply was 
accident and the necessity of making 
repairs. But the case of the consumer 
was much stronger in the case of accidents, 
for no manufacturer who had contracted 
to supply goods would expect his 
customer to accept that as an excuse for 
failure, especially if the customer had 
prepaid. [‘ Hear, hear?”] His argu- 
ment, shortly, was this. That Parliament, 
when it sanctioned a monopoly, preserved 
the right of varying and altering the 
terms in the public interest. That in the 
case of water companies what was 
practically an absolute monopoly had 
been created. That it is essential to the 
health, comfort, and convenience of the 
people of London that their water supply 
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should be sufficient and adequate, and 
that the companies were bound to incur 
every necessary expense to secure an 
efficient and constant supply. Then he 
submitted that the ordinary sense of 
justice was against a man being obliged 
to pay for what he did not get; and 
lastly, that the Commissioners should be 
enabled to make the interests of the 
companies identical with their duty. For 
these reasons he hoped the Government 
might be able to look with favour on his 
Amendment. He should like to add 
that he believed most sincerely that if 
the companies were desirous of main- 
taining their present position they would 
be very unwise if they did not agree to 
make concessions such as would remove 
a great cause of irritation and sense of 
injustice. The time must come when 
terms of control or terms of purchase 
would have to be settled by that House ; 
and he should imagine, for the sake of 
their own shareholders, that the com- 
panies would be well advised to meet the 
consumers half way and endeavour to 
secure their good will. He begged to 
move. 


Companies Bull, 


Clause read the First time. 


Mr. CHAPLIN said no one who had 
heard the statement of the hon. Member 
could complain of the manner in which 
he had submitted his proposals to the 
House He had addressed to them a 
reasonable, temperate, and able argument 
in support of this clause—|cheers|—and 
he frankly owned that there was a great 
deal to be said upon the merits of the 
case. The hon. Member told them—and 
few would differ from him—that any 
water consumer must deem it hard to 
have to pay for water he never received. 

“Hear, hear!”|] He then reminded 
them that whenever Parliament conferred 
monopolies upon public companies it 
always reserved the right to alter the 
terms of those monopolies if it thought fit. 
There, again, he admitted the full force of 
the hon. Member’s observations. That was 
one side of the case. He wanted the Com- 


mittee to listen for a moment to the other. 
As he explained in introducing*the Bill, 
the principle by which the Government 
were guided was to give greater facilities 
for enforcing the existing duties imposed 
by statute upon the water companies. 
The Government did not intend to alter 
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the existing law by this Bill, or to in-| year did not amount to more than 6s, 
crease the obligations of the ‘water com-| or 7s. When the Royal Commission 
panies, and it would be inadvisable for | should have reported, he had no doubt 
them to enter upon any such course at | that it would be found that there were 
the present moment, when a Royal Com-/| a great number of questions concerning 
mission had been recently appointed, and | the water supply which deserved and re- 
was even now inquiring into all these | quired the fullest consideration, but there 
questions. The new clause, he inight| was no reason that he knew why they 
also point out, would make a great altera-| should select the particular question 
tion in the position of the water com- | raised in this Amendment for legislation 
panies. No notice of such a change had | on that occasion. His hon. Friend had 
been given to them; they had been | expressed the opinion that the time un- 
given no opportunity of being heard on | doubtedly would come when the question 
the point and of urging objections to the | of purchase must be considered and de- 
proposal. To accept the clause would be | cided by Parliament. He would remind 
to depart altogether from the principle | his hon. Friend that the Government had 
of the Bill as introduced. The idea of | never pledged themselves to a policy of 
the Government was to give greater | purchase. It was a matter upon which 
assistance to the consumer ~ by creating | they had reserved their judgment, and 
another tribunal in his interests and by | the question whether it would or would 
bringing to his aid all the power of the | not be advantageous to adopt a policy of 
local authorities in the metropolitan | purchase in the interests of the rate- 
area. Upon the understanding that the | payers had been specifically referred to 
law regulating the duties of the com-| the Royal Commission. He mentioned 
panies was not to be altered, their repre- | this subject because he did not wish it 
sentatives had refrained from opposing | to be supposed that he assented to the 
the Bill in that House. There was | views expressed by the hon. Member. 

another circumstance to be considered.| Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON congratulated 
There were many ocasions when a defi- | the hon. Member opposite on the ability 
ciency in the supply was due to causes | and moderation of his speech. He under- 
over which the companies had really no | stood that the right hon. Gentleman (Mr. 
control and for which they were not to | Chaplin) agreed with the view of the hon. 
be blamed. There was, for example, the | Member that it was an anomaly that a 
case of prolonged frost or drought, and | consumer of water should have to pay 
mains were sometimes injured seriously | for water that he did not consume ; that, 
by the traffic, the company being blame- | whatever might be the cause of the defi- 
less. Yet in this clause no account was | ciency, he should have to pay the same 
teken of these things. [Mr. Hotanp: | rates when there was a deficiency as he 
“ Yes, for a discretion is given to the paid when there was a proper supply. 
Commissioners.”| He agreed that the | But the right hon. Gentleman said that 
word “may” might be held to import | that was not the proper time to raise the 
some discretion in the Commissioners, question, and that it ought to be deferred 
but doubted whether the water com- | until the Royal Commission should have 
panies would consider the question to be | reported. He differed from the right 
thereby satisfactorily settled. Cases in| hon. Gentleman on that point ; in fact, 
which pipes and mains were injured by | some of the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
frost owing to their being laid at an in- | statements had strengthened him in his 
sufficient depth would, he believed, come | opinion that this was the proper time for 
within the purview of the Commissioners’ | considering the question. The hon. 
powers. There would be great practical |Member opposite had pointed out that 
difficulties in the way of carrying out the | this question was closely connected with 
provisions of this clause. It would, for | that of the purchase of the water com- 
instance, be very difficult to determine panies, and the right hon. Gentleman 


in many cases what proportionate part | ..:4 that he was not pledged to the policy 


of the water rate represented the days— : 
only two or three perhaps—during which of purchase. He would remind the right 


water had not been supplied. It must hon. Gentleman that when the Chelsea 
be remembered that in the case of small | Water Bill was under consideration the 
tenements the whole water rate for the | other day, he expressed views which were 
Mr. Chaplin. 
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very favourable to purchase. The Com- 
mittee would see by the Government’s 
treatment of this Bill whether they really 
meant to improve the position of the 
metropolitan water consumer. With the 
exception of Clause 2, there was nothing 
in the Bill at present which would put 
the matter on a better footing than it 
was on now, but if this clause were 
accepted the position of the consumer 
would certainly be greatly improved. On 
two occasions recently the East London 
Water Company had ceased in some cases 
to supply water at all, and in other cases 
it had only supplied a very limited quan- 
tity. A state of things of that kind con- 
tinued for a considerable number of 
months in two successive years, but all 
the time the company was exacting the 
same water rates as before. The right 
hon. Gentleman said that the water com- 
panies were often not to blame. He did 
not deny that. What he said was that 
it was unjust that the whole of the loss 
and inconvenience in such cases should 
fall on the consumer. He thought that 
the companies ought, at any rate, to 
bear some of the loss and inconvenience 
caused by a deficiency in the supply. If 
the clause did not give the Railway Com- 
missioners sufficient discretion in respect 
of the apportionment of damages in such 
cases, an alteration could easily be made 
in it. The right hon. Gentleman said 
that there were practical difficulties in 
the way of carrying the clause into 
operation, and instanced cases in 
which the rates were very low. He 
doubted, however, whether for any 
house in London the water rate 
did not exceed the small amounts 
mentioned by the rieht hon. Gentleman. 
He did not see that even in that case 
any difficulty would practically arise. It 
was simply a question of a mathematical 
sum. The advantage of the clause was 
that it would induce the Water Com- 
panies to take more trouble than they 
did at present to provide a constant 
supply. Ifthe clause were accepted it 
would make the Bill an advantage to 
consumers, but otherwise he was afraid 
the measure would be a mere mockery 
and a sham, which simply created an 
expensive tribunal and gave the con- 
sumers no advantages. 

*Mr. BOULNOIS said the Committee 
had little idea of the enormous wilful 
waste of water on the part of consumers 
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in the Metropolis, notwithstanding all 
the agencies of the companies to prevent 
it ; and no doubt if a clause were inserted 
in the Bill giving them power to bring 
consumers who wasted water before the 
Commissioners, and have orders made 
that such consumers should pay the cost 
of the waste, the companies might be 
disposed to make concessions in other 
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ways. But he would point out that the 
Water Companies assented to the 
Second Reading of the Bill on 


the distinct understanding, which was 
expressed at the time, that their 
rights would not be disturbed by the 
Bill. If they did not believe that their 
rights would not be disturbed they could 
have prevented the Measure being 
brought in as a public Bill. He thought 
the clause would place the companies at 
the mercy of every schemer, because it 
would be extremely difficult to decide in 
many cases whether the insufficiency of 
the supply were the fault of the 
Company or the fault of the consumer. 
The hon. Member for Bow had said the 
companies ought to have done more in 
the way of the interchange of water, or 
the amalgamation of water supplies. The 
companies could only have done that at 
considerable cost, and hitherto the com- 
panies had not received that treatment 
at the hands of the House of Commons 
which would encourage them to apply 
for Bills and spend a large amount of 
money for the purpose. Indeed when 
some of the companies did come to 
Parliament their Bills were defeated by 
Members opposite, and it was only 
recently that the companies got extend- 
ed powers and increased capital. The 
hon. Member for Poplar had said that in 
cases of insufficiency of supply it was 
only fair that the companies should bear 
some of the loss. The companies did bear 
some of the loss. Owing to the prolonged 
and intense frost of a few winters back the 
companies had to spend enormous sums 
of money in lowering their mains. In 
the case of his own company the expend- 
iture was £25,000. The companies 
had no control over the communication 
pipe of the consumer—they could not 
compel the consumer to place his com- 
munication pipe three feet under ground, 
which was practically to what the mains 
had been lowered ; and was the company 
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to be held responsible if the communica- 
tion pipe got frozen? He trusted the 
Committee would reject the Clause. 

Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.) said the hon. Member who had just 
spoken had argued that if in case of 
drought and frost the consumer was 
occasionally deprived of his water supply 
the company should not be held respon- 
sible. Any municipality outside London 
would be scandalised by such a proposi- 
tion. They conceived their duty to be 
to see that the wants of the communities 
they served were supplied. As a con- 
sumer and ratepayer in London he 
trusted the Committee would accept the 
Clause. 

*Mr. ERNEST GRAY cordially sup- 
ported the Clause. Anyone familiar with 
the difficulties and troubles experienced 
in the East of London in regard to 
the water supply during the years 
1895 and 1896, knew well that there 
was no question on which the small 
householders felt more strongly than on 
the question involved in this Amendment. 
While the drought continued demand 
notices were presented to householders in 
East London to pay for that which they 
had never received. The argument of 
the hon. Gentleman was that while the 
Amendment was perfectly justifiable 
this was not an appropriate opportunity 
for pressing it. It seemed to him that 
every opportunity was an appropriate 
opportunity fordoing right. Hecontended 
that the Amendment was just and fair to 
water companies and consumers alike. 
He was surprised that the water com- 
panies objected to it. If the water com- 
panies had any desire whatever to renew 
their lease of life they would readily 
have adopted some such amendment as 
this. With all due respect to the hon. 
Member for Marylebone he should say 
that,to contend that the fact that one con- 
sumer wasted the water was a sufficient 
excuse for charging another for what he 
did not receive, was a ridiculous argu- 
ment. He would certainly punish those 
who wilfully wasted one of the necessaries 
of life, but it was a monstrous proposition 
that the companies should place on the 
shoulders of the careful man _ costs 
that were due to the negligent man. 
The small householder had additional 
cause for irritation in the knowledge 
that while he had to pay for what he did 
not receive. the large consumer, who drew 
Mr. Boulnors. 
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his water through a meter from the main, 
paid only for what he received. The 
company which served the Chelsea 
district had already had the sense to put 
this amendment into operation, and 
nothing had more enhanced their popu- 
larity than the slight remissions which 
they had made in the demand notes. 

Mr. BANBURY said that he lived 
in the district and had had no remissions. 

*Mr. ERNEST GRAY said that that 
was because the hon. Member’s supply 
had not run short. If it was within the 
power of the company to assess these 
remissions, it ought not to be beyond 
the power of the Commissioners. The 
complaints which had been made for 
years back had given assurance to the 
companies that this demand would be 
made as soon as Parliament dealt with 
the Water Question. He hoped the 
Government would leave hon. Mem- 
bers free to vote as they liked on this 
Question. 

Mr. BANBURY said that the Amend- 
ment was drawn in such a way that it 
would be most unjust to the companies. 
Suppose a constant supply of 26 gallons 
a day were provided, and by reason 
of drought, the company were only 
able to supply 20 gallons, they would 
not be allowed to charge for the 20 
gallons at all. Therefore the result 
would be that the company would be 
driven to supply no water at all in such 
circumstances. 

Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) 
said that he regretted the speeches of the 
President of the Local Government 
Board and his hon. Friends, who spoke 
for water companies. He had stood up 
for water companies when they had been 
unjustly attacked, though he was neither 
a director nor a shareholder, and if he 
did not believe that the present Amend- 
ment would be conducive to the interests 
of the companies, he should not support it. 
On the whole he believed that the ad- 
ministration of the water-supply of London 
had been advantageous to the consumers 
and creditable to the managers ; but the 
relations between the consumers and the 
companies were at present just a little 
strained ; and he could conceive nothing 
which would more promote harmony 
between them than the recognition by 
the companies of the principle that 
they should not charge for what they 
do not deliver. The President of the 
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Local Government Board said this was|clause was to be postponed until the 
not a Bill to alter the law, but only to| Royal Commission had reported on the 
give greater facilities for enforcing it.|question whether purchase was the 
‘The title of the Bill was: ‘A Bill to amend | proper thing or not. What had that todo 
the Law respecting the London Water | with the propriety or otherwise of people 
Companies,” and clause 3 altered the| paying for what they did not receive? 


Metropolitan Water Companies Bill. 





law in terms. The financial difference | 
to the company would be very slight. 

Sir J. SAVORY (Westmorland, 
Appleby) said that there had been some 
bitter attacks on the water companies, 
and he wished the House to remember 
that there was another side to the ques- 
tion, as far as the New River Company 
was concerned at any rate. During the 
severe frost of 1895 not one of that com- | 
pany’s mains was frozen, and if many | 
consumers were deprived of the supply, 
it was because the pipes connecting the 
houses with the mains had frozen, and 
with those pipes the company had 
nothing todo. But the company pro- 
vided a number of stand pipes for 
the convenience of those who were 
suffering from their own neglect. 
During the whole of that period the 
mains were fully charged with water. 
The water companies had been at- 
tacked and often with extreme viru- 
lence in this matter, and he should like 
to assure hon. Members that the directors 
of the water companies were anxious to 
the utmost of their power to discharge 
the duties intrusted to them. He was 
quite sure the House of Commons was 
not alive to the onerous conditions im- 
posed upon water companies which dis- 
couraged them from further extensions 
which would be of great use to their un- 
dertaking. [* Question.” ] 

*THeE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: That question does not arise. 

Sir. J. SAVORY said he only rose to 
contradict some of the statements made. 

Mr. STUART admitted that the New 
River Company, which the hon. Gentle- 
man represented, satisfactorily fulfilled 
their obligations, but that fact only lent 
additional point tothe necessity for some 
such clause as this. The clause would 
never require to be put in force against 
the New River Company. But there 
were companies in London whose pipes 
were rotten, who allowed their water to 
run to waste by their own default, whose 
mains were laid so close to the surface 








that they were constantly freezing, who) 


The clause would not injure any company 
which was acting properly, and, on the 
other hand, it would bring a fine upon 
those who were acting improperly or 
whose plant was insufficient and inade- 
quate. The right hon. Gentleman was 
surrounded by a phalanx of water direc- 
tors, but if they were fulfilling their 
obligations the clause would not make 
their position a penny the worse. 
The main object of the Bill was to compel 
water companies better to fulfil their 
obligations. One of their obligations 
was to supply water for which they were 
paid. An hon. Member opposite said 
that if the companies were not to be paid 
when they supplied twenty gallons instead 
of twenty-six, what they would do would 
be to stop the supply altogether. Well, 
it was easy to amend the clause. He 
had no wish that the companies should 
be unjustly treated, and power might be 
given to the Committee to compel the 
consumer to pay such proportion of the 
rate as they thought fit. The remark 
of the hon. Member, however, only 
illustrated a very extraordinary state of 
facts, namely, that if the London water 
companies could take such action, as he 
dared say they could, it was because the 
Metropolitan water companies were in a 
different position from any other com- 
panies. This was a point on which there 
was great unanimity of opinion in the 
House among Members who were not 
connected with the water companies. 
What he complained of in the President 
of the Local Government Board was 
that he made this question hang on the 
question of purchase, whereas it had 
nothing to do with purchase. He 
appealed to the meeting to allow the 
House to vote upon this matter as it 
would, for if he did he thought they 
should have an expression of opinion 
which would show the right hon. Gentle- 
man that this question was not likely to be 
suspended until purchase was settled. 
Masor H. F. BOWLES (Middlesex, 
Enfield) said that one point appeared to 
have been overlooked. There were water 








were to blame for the water not reaching | companies in other parts of England, and, 
the consumers. He could not see why the though the water companies might not be 
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supplied with water on occasions of | 


drought or burst pipes, they had, never- | 

theless, to pay their rates when the | 

corporations sent in the demand notes. 
Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) | 


said that this clause seemed to him to be | 
the very touchstone of the sincerity of the | 


Bill, which proposed to bring the companies | 
under the jurisdiction of the Commission | 
of general misdoing. This was a matter | 
to which the Government ought not to) 
exercise the influence of their majority ; | 
the question involved was one of carrying 
out the principle of the Bill. 

Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower | 
Hamlets, Stepney) said that he was 
in sympathy with the view that the| 
consumer should not be asked to 
pay for what he had not _ used. 
The consumer 


by meter ; that was the only fair way of 
levying a ‘charge for water. He thought, 
however, that as it stood the Bill was in 
favour of the consumer. The new clause 
was, in his judgment, a little premature, 


and it would be better first of all to give | 


the Billa fair trial. 


Motion made, and Question put, “That 
the Clause be read a Second time.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 75 ; 
Noes, 134.—(Division List, No. 313.) 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON moved the 


following new clause : — 


RETURN OF ACTIONS TAKEN. 
There shall be laid before Parliament each 


year a return of all actions taken before the | 


Railway and Canal Commission under this 
Act.” 


Clause Read the First and Second 
times and added. 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Thursday, and to be printed. 
—{Bill 323.] 





MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 


ror WAR (Mr. Bropricx, Surrey, Guild- | 


ford) moved “ That the Bill be now read 
a Second time.” 


Major H. F. Bowles. 


in paying for the) 
water he consumed should be charged | 
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Mr. H. C. STEPHENS (Middlesex, 
| Hornsey) moved to leave out the word 
| “now,” and at the end of the Question 
‘to add the words “upon this day three 
months.” He said he could assure the 
House that he was in no way opposed to 
military manceuvres—[a /augh|—on the 
contrary, he greatly desired that they 
should become a settled branch of mili- 
tary training, but in his opinion nothing 
would tend more to make military 
| manceuvres unpopular and impair their 
g | prospects than to pass a Bill with unsuit- 
able machinery to be worked under im- 

| possible conditions. He had put down 
| the Motion with great diffidence ; but 
there was great danger that the Bill 
‘would not receive in Committee the 
| patient and careful consideration it re- 
quired, and as it was an Act that would 
be constantly at werk—at least he hoped 
so—[/aughter, and “ Hear, hear! ”|—it 
was all the more desirable that it should 
be made a good and workable Bill. Con- 
fining himself to what, in his point of 
view, were Second Reading objections, he 
wished to touch upon the quality of the 
administrative machinery, the nature cf 
their powers, and the provisions for com- 
pensation. The administrative powers, 
| which were serious and extensive, were 
| centred in the Military Manceuvres Com- 
mission. That Commission would prove 
_ to be not as fair as it appeared to be. The 
| members appointed by the War Depart- 
ment were not to exceed one-half of the 
| whole Commission ; but in actual work- 
| ing, seeing that the representative Mem- 
_ bers were to be appointed by the county 
and borough councils, it was certain that 
these members would not act except when 
the district they represented was affected, 
so that the military members would 
always be in a large majority. The Bill 
was thus open to this objection—that in 
appearance it was very different from 
| what it would amount to in action. The 
Military Manceuvres Commission was to 
be intrusted with very important powers. 
It would be for the Commission to decide 
'what land, roads, and water supplies 
| were to be used by the forces. Critical 
questions might arise and some ma- 
chinery ought to be provided for an 
‘appeal from the Commission’s decision. 
The Commission was to determine what 
persons ought to receive compensation, 
| but as it often happened that many per- 
| sons had a common interest in the same 
| 
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land, he doubted whether that tribunal 
would be competent to dispose of the 
complicated points that would inevitably 
present themselves. If the claims of any | 
member of a group of persons who were 
entitled to compensation should be ig- 
nored by the Commission there was no 
machinery provided in the Bill to enable 
such a person to have the omission recti- 
fied. Claims for compensation for de- 
struction of game and loss of sporting 
rights wouiu practically be frequently | 
made, but the Bill was so drawn that it | 
was doubtful whether they could be | 
entertained. That was a point which | 
ought not to be left ambiguous. _If the | 
Government would give ample time for | 
the consideration of the Bill he thought | 
that it might be put in good working | 
order, but should it be rushed through | 
in its present imperfect state the rights | 
of individuals would be endangered, and 
the popularity of military manoeuvres 
would be seriously jeopardised. He con- | 
cluded by moving the Amendment stand- | 
ing in his name. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.) seconded the Amendment. 
He said that anyone who read this Bill 
and compared it with the Bill of last year 
must admit that the present was the 
better Measure. The opposition to the 
Bill of 1896 had thus been justified by 
the transformation of the Measure. He 
doubted, however, whether it was wise 
to provide that manceuvres were not to 
be held in the same area more than once 
in five years, because there could be no 
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doubt that certain areas were peculiarly | 


adapted to manceuvres. The Bill pro- 
vided that three months’ notice of in- 
tended manceuvres should be given to 
local authorities. That, in his opinion, 
was too short a time seeing that county 
councils only met once a quarter. With 
regard to the composition of the Com- 
mission he urged that district councils in 
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mode of compensation. He suggested 
that the House of Commons should have 
the opportunity of criticising such regu- 
lations as were made. He recognised the 
change which had been made as to this 
Bill, and hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would accept his suggestion. 


On the return of Mr. SpeaKer, after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, $ ) 
spoke in opposition to the Bill, every 
line of which, he said, infringed every 
principle that was dear to the Constitu- 
tion and to popular liberties. It was an 
absolute infraction of the Bill of Rights, 
and contrary to all the ideas of liberty 
in England for soldiers in time of peace, 
and when not under martial law, to be 


| simply drafted into any locality, to be put 


on private property, occupying fields and 
farms, thus disturbing not only the ordi- 
nary operations of husbandry but of trade. 


| Surely Members could not know the con- 


tents of the Bill to which they were 
assenting. It was a Bill, as he had said, 
opposed to constitutional right, its ten- 
dency was to substitute military power 
for popular rights, to make the War 
Office master of the people. There were 
ten clauses in the Bill, every one of them 
a glorification of illegality, and most in- 
sidiously did the draftsman accomplish 
his purpose. No preamble set out the 
object of the Bill, though an inkling of 
what was intended appeared in the state- 
ment on the back. In that it was stated 
that the Bill was to facilitate military 
manceuvres, its effect would be to sup- 
press popular right. One of the worst 


| features was the pretence of guarantees 


and protection against illegalities, mere 
paper guarantees, for the War Office 
would be master of the situation. There 
was a series of carefully constructed 


areas affected by the Bill ought to be! clauses, purporting to show that all the 


represented upon it. 


minority, of the Commission should be 
elected. If not, the Secretary of State, 


They thought it | 
very desirable that the majority, not the | 


rights of the people were to be con- 
sidered, and that it would be for the 
people themselves to receive or not the 
army proposed to be placed in their 








through his nominees, would have prac- | midst ; but the real gist of it was that the 
tically a majority upon the Commission. | War Office, without in the slightest degree 
He objected to the extraordinary powers | really consulting the people, regard a cer- 
given by this Bill to the Commission ; it | tain locality as a sort of Naboth’s vine- 
was proposed that they should be enabled | yard, and, coverting it, would get it, no 
to make regulations in reference to the | matter which way the wishes of the 
procedure, and the time limit, and the | people went. But all things were to be 
| 
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done “decently and in order,” and there 
was a display of paper safeguards. There 
was to be an Order by the Queen in 
Council, but before that Order was made, 
before the Queen and Council had any- 
thing to do with it, a draft Order would 
be prepared by some ambitious War 
Office clerk, and this was to be sub- 
mitted to the County Council for the 
locality, and this draft Order, when sub- 
mitted to the County Council, was to be 
laid before the Houses of Parliament for 
30 days, and would be acted upon unless 
both Houses presented addresses against 
it. A beautiful appearance this had, but 
it was all an impudent pretence. Though 
the draft Order was objected to, it could 
still be enacted by Order in Council, and 
this would still be valid, though in its 
initial stages it were opposed by every 
member of the County Council. Against 
the will of the War Office there would be 
no power of the county to modify it in 
any particular. So much for the first 
safeguard. As to the laying before Par- 
liament, that was a mere soporific to 
satisfy the popular idea. He had never 
known such a draft Order objected to, 
nor did he know that it would be effec- 
tive. The Queen in Council of course 
was a relic of the old established Privy 
Council, but there were certain statutory 
powers given to the Queen in Council, 
and this was a mere pretence. Having 
got the Order, the military authorities 
would proceed to declare a state of 
martial law over the rights of property 
in a locality, and martial’ law, as law- 
yers said, was no law at all. Every 
right of property would be assailed. On 
lands and fields the authorities would 
have power to construct works and 
execute military manceuvres, the military 
could supply themselves with water from 
any authorised supply, they could dam 
up running streams, and stopping mill 
power could temporarily destroy the 
whole industry of the country side, by this 
precious Act of a Constitutional Govern- 
ment. Other provisions indicated the 
high-handed character of this proposal. 
The rights of way on roads and footpaths 
could be interfered with. With a maxi- 
mum of cunning and a minimum of skill 
the draftsman had constructed the 
clauses apparently with a copy of the 
Irish Coercion Act before him. At their 


own sweet will two Justices of the Peace, 
on the application of a commissioned 


Mr. Swift MacNeill. 
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officer were to give authority to stop 
a public right of way. These 
two magistrates might be selected from 
any part of the county; they might be 
men whose character might be under in- 
vestigation by the Lord Lieutenant, and, 
like the Irish removables, their continu- 
ance in office might depend on their will- 
ingness to accommodate the military 
authorities. Then there was the Military 
Commission, to which reference had been 
made in an apologetic tone. The Com- 
mission would have the power of saying 
whether these great powers placed in 
the possession of the War Office should 
be exercised in a locality, and whether 
certain rights of objection should be 
allowed. It would be a sham Commis- 
sion—the actual authority through its 
nominees would be with the War Office. 
The Government had had many Com- 
missions, and Lord Salisbury’s remarks 
upon Commissioners he would not repeat. 
They applied in this instance. It might 
be that not a man on the Commission 
had close connection with the district 
where the manceuvres were to take place. 
These manceuvres might take place over 
three or four shires, but the Bill did not 
show from what County Councils the re- 
presentatives were to be elected. And 
even if they were the very best men, their 
election was a mere sham, because they 
were overwhelmed in the voting by the 
official agents of the War Office. Every 
line of the Bill invaded some general 
principle, and they saw here the absolute 
disingenuousness of the thing; for of 
the men to whom this power was arro- 
gated to hear claims, three formed a 
quorum, and the whole of the three by 
the nominees of the War Office who might 
decide everything before the representa- 
tives of popular rights could put in an 
appearance. Having shown the consti- 
tution he then came to this blasphemy 
of anything like judicial procedure. This 
Committee could make the various rules 
for determining what lands and roads 
are in the meaning of the Act, and it had 
to hold at least one public meeting to 
hear the claims of any person who was 
affected. If a man went to the Com- 
mittee and represented that he would be 
subjected to such and such loss, they 
would answer that that might be true, 
and that they were very sorry for him, 
but they could not help it. If the man 
said he would appeal, then he would be 
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told that there was no appeal. Rights of 
property, rights affecting a man’s com- 
fort, a man’s life, a man’s prosperity, were 
all to be swept off by a Committee which 
might consist of only three, and those 
three War Office officials who might 
happen to reside in the neighbourhood. 
He said this was a monstrous thing. This 
Bill not only destroyed the rights of 
property, not only made the power of the | 
individual as nothing, not only ruined 
and annihilated the old English axiom 
that a man’s house was his castle, but, | 
when a man wished to defend his rights, | 
it punished him for doing so by two | 
wretched removable magistrates. It in- | 
vaded popular rights; it was a distinct 
subversion of all the principles which | 
they generally held dear in the constitu- | 
tion, and it contained a series of regula- | 
tions which were mere paper regulations | 
made with the intention of deceiving— | 
a clumsy and impudent intention because | 
there was not the least probability of its | 
success. He had dealt with the Bill as | 
it affected England, but it also applied | 
to Ireland. | 

Mr. BRODRICK said there was no | 
difficulty about that, if the hon. Member | 
did not wish it to apply to Ireland. It | 
was entirely for the Irish Members to | 
decide. 

Mr. MACNEILL said he would con- 
sider the Bill as it was, and would show the 
good intention of the Government in re- 
gard to it towards Ireland. This was a | 
most insidious and most impudent piece | 
of draftsmanship. In the application of | 
this Act to Ireland it laid down, Poor- | 
Law Guardians were to stand in the place 
of the County Councils in England, and 
thus the Poor Law Guardians were to 
represent the elective element in refer- 
ence to these manceuvres which would be 
represented in England by the County | 
Councils. Who were the Poor Law Guar- 
dians?) A considerable number of them | 
were not elected at all, so that they might 
have these manceuvres in Ireland under 
the influence of the squireen and the out- 
of-elbow landlords. The Bill showed that | 
the Government were really inaccessible 
to any sense of constitutional feeling, and 
that they thought that, with their 
mechanical majority, they could carry | 
anything. He should support the Motion | 
for the rejection of the Bill. 

Mr. BRODRICK said he did not know | 
how far the hon. Gentleman who had 
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just spoken represented the views of the 
Irish Party in the House, but the strength 
with which he had spoken about the 
Bill, and the evidence which his speech 
afforded that he had not regarded it 
either from the point of view of those 
who proposed it or of the actual words 
as they stood on the Paper, made it neces- 
sary for him to point out that if his objec- 
tion were taken from the point of view 


| of those whom he represented, the Gov- 


ernment would have no special object to 
gain by pressing upon Ireland provisions 
which it would be more to her advantage 
than disadvantage to accept. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Last year, when the Manceuvres 
Bill was before Parliament, it was inti- 
mated to him in the ordinary manner, 
that it was desired both by Ireland and 
Scotland that it should extend to those 
countries, and, accordingly, provisions 
to that effect were introduced into the 
Bill of this year. But it must be clearly 
understood that the Government were 
not prepared either to sacrifice the Bill, 
or the advantages which could be got by 


| holding manceuvres in Great Britain, by 


pressing upon the Irish representatives 
advantages in respect to the quartering 
of troops in that country which might 
not be desired by those representatives. 
[Cheers.| It should be remembered that 
of all things—and he spoke from some 
experience—nothing was more difficult 
than to remove from any part of Ireland 
a body of troops which had been 
quartered there—{“ hear, hear !”|—and 
he might say also, that there was no part 
of the Kingdom in which manceuvres 
were known to be so popular as they were 
in Ireland. Only recently he had had a 
communication from the Field-Marshal 
commanding the troops in Ireland (Lord 


| Roberts) in which he informed him of the 


very handsome way in which he had been 
met, not merely by the owners but by 
the occupiers of land, in the small sum- 
mer drills which had been carried out 
there. Though, of course, it was always 
open to any one man, whether he was 
an owner or occupier, who might prove 
recalcitrant to do away with a good deal 
of the advantages of the manoeuvres, he 
must say that in Ireland there had been 
a disposition to show that, when they 
came, the troops were welcome. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] It would be quite impossible to 
carry on manceuvres on a scale as large 


‘as they desired to do if there had to 
2B 
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be separate agreements, which would| some interest in these proceedings. 
amount to many thousands, to enable | The hon. Member for Donegal spoke 
the troops to go over their lands, but at | of the Members of Boards of Guardians 
the same time it would always be pos- | in Ireland as being necessarily nominated 
sible for the Government, though they | members. Boards of Guardians had 
would do it with reluctance after} fixed upon these boards because they 
what occurred last year, to make aj understood that they would be the 
concession to the Irish representatives | persons to whom the Trish Party would 
in this matter and to confine these| look with more satisfaction than to 
large manceuvres to Great Britain. | others. 
[‘Hear, hear!”] Both his hon. Friend| Mr. MACNEILLI explained that he 
the Member for Hornsey and the hon. | meant to contrast boards of guardians 
Member for Denbighshire spoke in no | with elected councils. He wished to 
sense in a hostile spirit to the Bill. On | show that boards of guardians were not 
the contrary, they welcomed the Bill, | wholly representative. 
though they found fault with some of the} Mr. BRODRICK said the Govern- 
provisions, which they thought, in some | ment could only use the organisations at 
cases, were not sufficiently stringent.!hand. If any better organisation were 
There was, however, one note which was | set up, and he hoped that next Session 
common to his hon. Friend behind him | one would be formed, it would be used 
and to the hon. Member for Donegal, | for the purpose of military mancuvres. 
and as to which he wanted to say a word. | The desire of the Government was to 
They both assumed that the Military , get the best representation of the district 
Manceuvres Commission would be more they could without imposing on the 
or less under the control of the War | district a special election for the purpose, 
Office. That was not only not the case, They believed that in Ireland the 
but it was absolutely the reverse of the | mancuvres would be popular. They 
case. In the Bill of last year—a Bill | were not in the least desirous that the 
which was founded exactly on the Bill) War Office should dictate their own 
which passed that House three times and | terms in Ireland, or in England, or in 
which was worked without any friction Scotland either ; all they desired was to 
whatever in 1871, 1872, and 1876— see that the interests of every one 
power was given to the Secretary of State | affected were really guarded by the Bill. 
to appoint what representatives he chose | His hon. Friend the Member for Hornsey 
to serve on the Military Manceuvres Com- | was anxious there should be an appeal 
mission. Some exception was taken to from the proceedings of the Commission. 
that, and they had met that objection It would be most undesirable under all 
entirely in the present Bill. They had the circumstances to set up any Court of 
provided that all the representatives Appeal on a subject of this kind. Then 
should be local. Some were members of his hon. Friend was desirous that they 
the county council, who were nominated should have some consideration with 
by the local people themselves, and the regard to compensation. The clause had 
remainder, who could not be the major- been drawn in the widest possible 
ity, were to be nominated by the Seere-| manner. They had not limited them- 
tary of State if he chose to nominate that selves to any description of right. They 
number, which he was very unlikely to had taken on their shoulders the 
do. It was not at all certain that the local , responsibility for any damage done 
representatives, who might be gentlemen by the troops and by those who 
of great experience in some things, would accompanied the troops, whether under 
be all occupiers of land in the district in | their control or not. All rights, whether 
which the manceuvres were to be held, | sporting, common, or of any other char- 
and the object in securing to the Secre- acter, were provided for by the Bill. 
tary of State this power of nominating They did not anticipate very heavy 
some members to act with these local Charges under the clause. Previous Acts 
gentlemen was to give him the oppor- had been worked without very excessive 
tainly of putting on local men who we compensation, and the best proof that 
a Db ¢ ere 
dials at tnd wok We wot they had been worked fairly and equit- 
oe : ably was that there were no appeals, 
willing to co-operate with them and take | and that at the end of all no grievances 
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existed—T[ cheers |—but the troops received 
invitations from every district to return. 
[« Hear, hear!”] The hon. Member for 
Devonshire asked that the Commission 
should include representatives of district 
councils. Some district councils repre- 
sented as few as 200 inhabitants, while 
others represented as many as 100,000 
people, and therefore any general law 
which gave representation to district 
councils would lead to enormous repre- 
sentation in some districts and very small 
representation in other districts. The in- 
tention was that the Commission should 
not be a Parliament, but a business-like 
body who would meet a few times, draw up 
necessary rules, hear appeals and settle 
matters to the satisfaction of all parties. 
He thought that in practice it would be 
found that the three months’ notice pro- 
vided for by the Bill would be fair and 
equitable, and, in conclusion, he said that 
what the Government asked for was the 
mininum of sacrifice on the part of 
private individuals in order that a great 
public service might be rendered. The 
House annually voted £18,000,000 for 
the maintenance and the training of our 
troops. Probably the cost of manceuvres 
in a single year would not amount to 
more than £1 in every £180 or £150 
voted. He thought it would commend 
itself to every man in the House that 
the training which every nation in 
Europe found it necessary to give its 
troops ought not to be denied to our 
troops for such a fractional sum, to be 
asked for, not every year, but perhaps 
once in three or five years, and over 
which Parliament would have absolute 
control. (Cheers. | 

Mr. H. C. F. LUTTRELL (Devon, 
Tavistock) said this Bill was very differ- 
ent from the Bill of last year. He 
therefore did not look upon this Bill as 
he looked upon the former Bill. If the 
Government attached importance to this 
Bill, why did not they introduce the Bill 
at a more seasonable time? [* Hear, 
hear!”] The principal similarity be- 
tween this Bill and the Bill of last year 
was in the name. It was a very bad 
name. [Cries of “Oh!”] He was very 
glad that he and others opposed the Bill 
of last year. It was because of their 
opposition that they had not got the 
Bill of last year. They had now got 


a Bill totally different to that of 
If last year’s Bill had been 


last year. 
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a good one, they could not have defeated 
it. But he took the present Bill to be 
a successor of the old Bill. He so far 
congratulated the Under Secretary for 
War that this Bill did not require the 
opposition given to the Bill of last year. 
The hon. Member had climbed down to 
another branch, and on this lower 
branch he was more secure. This Bill 
would not be opposed as the Bill of last 
year was opposed, but there were 
details which would require careful 
consideration, if they had sufficient time. 
He would remind the Government that 
the Bill must not be rushed through, 
they must have sufficient opportunities 
of examining into it. There were a 
good many clauses of the Bill which 
required serious consideration, they were 
not going to put forward objections 
simply as obstruction, and he hoped the 
Government would not use the clause in 
order to prevent these objections being 
considered. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Why 
did they object to the Bill of last 
year? It was because they looked upon 
it as an unconstitutional Measure. This 
Bill was not an_ unconstitutional 
Measure, therefore he did not feel 
the same objection to this Bill that 
he felt to the Bill of last year. 
He specially referred to Clause 4, 
and expressed his pleasure that the 
Government had seen their way to with- 
draw the Lord Lieutenant from the 
Commission. He still thought there was 
room for improvement, particularly in 
Sub-section (c). The punitive clauses 
in this Bill were far better than those in 
last year’s Bill; but he thought there 
was still room for improvement in Sub- 
section (3) Clause 7, which spoke of 
any person who entered or remained in 
any camp. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: To discuss the ques- 
tion whether the word should be “ enter” 
or “ enter and remain,” is a most unusual 
course in a Debate on the Second Read- 
ing of a Bill. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. LUTTRELL said he hoped the 
Government would see their way to 
amend the punitive clauses. He took 
the Bill as it now stood as one which 
could in Committee be turned into 
a harmless Bill, though he could not call 
it a useful one, and he should not feel 
it necessary to object to it in principle. 
He hoped, however, that the Govern- 
ment would give consideration to the 
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Amendments which came from the, But Irish Members had been to!d that 
Opposition side of the House, and that | there was not an hour to discussabsolutely 
both sides of the House would approach | essential Irish subjects. He could pro. 
it with a desire to improve it where | pose tothe right hon. Gentleman three or 
necessary. | four subjects to which he could more use- 
Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E ) said | fully devote his time. It was an outrage 
that his objection to the Measure was|that when useful Irish legislation was 
that it embodied a policy which would | waiting for time to be given to it, the 
tend to increase the spirit of militarism | First Lord of the Treasury should declare 
in this country. The Under Secretary | that he had time for an unnecessary and 
for War made an eloquent appeal to the| mischevious Measure like this. The 
House to pass the Second Reading, because | Under Secretary for War, in criticising 
the Government were only endeavouring | some observations of his hon. Friend the 
to follow the example of the great mili-) Member for South Donegal, said that in 
tary Powers of the Continent, whose | Ireland the troops were not unpopular. 
troops sooner or later we should have to! The right hon. Gentleman also said that 
meet in the field. He utterly objected| when it was proposed to remove the 
to following that example. There was) troops from any town a great outcry was 
a section of people in this country, a/| raised by the traders. He admitted that 
growing and increasing section led on by | as a rule the troops in Ireland were not 
some of the most distinguished military | unpopular, because they were kept apart 
officers, who had advocated for years the| as a rule from party complication and 
doctrine that if Great Britain was tobesafe | from attacks upon the people. In regard 
from invasion, it could only be rendered | to the other point, it was only natural 
safe by following to the full the example} that when the Irish people contributed 
of the great military Powers of the con-| their fair share, and, indeed, more than 
tinent. The leader of the army had over | their fair share, it was not unreasonable 
and over again advocated the adoption) that there should be a general desire 
of the principle of conscription by this | 
country. He regretted the speech of the | 
right oi Gentleman the Under Secre- | where : cade was singuant and poverty 
tary as an indication of the growth of | deepening every year, to obtain pees 
that spirit ; for what did the right hon.| benefit in the expenditure in connection 
Gentleman say? He based his appeal to! with bodies of troops. He did not him- 
the House, on the necessity of following | self believe that troops by being stationed 
_ —, ee by es military authori-| in a town brought any real prosperity to 
ies of the Continent. , ' he = arce 
Mr. BRODRICK: I did not say| ‘2% = Ss oem ep hase bes 
anything of the kind—I said we had | Cites ike Manc ester and ot ner towns In 
no right to deny to our troops the same | Lancashire struggling for regiments to 
training that continental powers gave to| be quartered in them on account of ex- 
their troops, having regard to the fact| penditure, it was not surprising that 
that they might at some time have to} poor, poverty-stricken Irish towns should 
meet them in the field. [“ Hear, hear !”]| wish for troops being quartered in them. 
imme Bp acral, secs mel ys He would make a fair offer to the right 
S P vd A eh hon. Gentleman. If the Government 


the principle that the troops of Great 
Britain might have to meet the troops of would consent to transfer to some useful 


Continental Powers in the field, he would | expenditure in Ireland the present cost 
be carried by the irresistible force of logic | of garrisons there, then he would advise 
to the adoption of the principle of con-| the withdrawal of all the troops from Ire- 
scription. The right hon. Gentleman, | Jand, and would wish them God speed, 
replying to criticisms advanced from his| .,q for his own part he would never 
own side of the House, said that this| . : By i 

: : : : wish to see a soldier again in Ireland. 
Bill was not introduced in the earlier p wt ee h 
of the Session, because the First Lord of But, of course, it stood to reason that so 
the Treasury had purposely delayed its| long as the taxpayers of Ireland had to 
introduction until he was certain that he| pay more than their fair share to the 
could give adequate time for itsdiscussion. | Exchequer of the country they should be 


My. Luttrell. 











among the traders in country towns, 
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entitled to their fair share of the expen- 
diture on the Army and Navy, if they 
did not get the money in some more use- 
ful shape. Everyone knew that in the 
case of the Army, Ireland, owing to poli- 
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tical reasons, got a reasonable portion 
and, indeed, more than a reasonable por- 
tion of the expenditure on the Army. 
But in the case of the Navy, Ireland did 
not get one-tenth of what she was entitled 
to. Therefore the criticism of the right 
hon. Gentleman in answer to the Irish 
objection to the Bill was outside the 
mark. He also objected to the Bill be- 
cause he objected to any increase in the 
spirit of militarism, and to proposals 
which tended to bring about conflict with 
the armies and bloated armaments of 
Continental Powers. But apart from the 
spirit of the Bill, the Debates were ex- 
tremely objectionable. He admitted, 
however, that the Under Secretary had 
introduced into it a great many Amend- 
ments which, from the Irish point of view, 
modified the Bill, so that it was not at 
all so dangerous or extreme as the Bill 
of last year. It was, for instance, on the 
suggestion of the Irish Members that the 
right hon. Gentleman had_ introduced 
representation of Boards of Guardians. 
In regard to the compensation clauses it 
appeared that if a farmer failed to come 
to an agreement with the Arbitration 
Commission as to compensation, he was 
entitled to go to law to recover his com- 
pensation, and such a provision would 
mean that the poor man who required 
compensation would have to do without 
it. Then, again, a small majority of in- 
habitants of a district might, against the 
wishes of a large minority, be the means 
of bringing into that district an immense 
military force, and encamping them upon 
the properties of that minority. For a 
party like the Tory Party, so extremely 
jealous of the rights of property, that 
was a large order, and he hoped it would 
be altered in Committee. He had 
heard hon. Gentlemen opposite exclaim 
violently against proposals of a much 
milder character from the Radical Party. 
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To turn a body of soldiers loose in a dis- 
trict for two or three months, without 
asking leave or paying regard to the 
objections, was about as extreme an in- 
vasion of the rights of property as could 
be imagined. Such a Bill ought to be 
carefully and jealously scrutinised before 
it was passed by the House. 

Mr. SCOTT-MONTAGU (Hampshire, 
New Forest) said that his constituents 
regarded this Bill with much more favour 
than that of last year. There were, how- 
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| ever, one or two Amendments which he 


If the 
Leader of the Opposition were in the 
House he was sure that the right hon. 
Gentleman would agree that manceuvres 
in the New Forest district, under ade- 
quate restrictions, would be welcomed 
among the inhabitants by all true lovers 
of common law and forest rights, as well 
as by those interested in the Army. He 
should cordially support the Bill. 


wished to move in Committee. 


Mr. T. P. WHITTAKER (York, 
W.R., Spen Valley) objected to such 
a controversial Measure being intro- 
duced so late in the Session. Truly 
the Government had learned much 


since last year, for they had cut down 
the Bill of last year by two-thirds. The- 
opposition to last year’s Bill was there- 
fore justified by the present one; for if 
the former were necessary, the latter 
must be insufficient ; and if the present 
Bill were sufficient, that of last year must 
have been far more than was necessary. 
The Bill was extremely specious, for it 
seemed to yield a great deal to popular 
representation and influence, while really 
there protection even for 
majorities. There was no power given to 
any of all the Councils before which the 
proposals were to be laid to stop them. 
The roads could even be stopped for 48 
hours, with the sanction of two justices 
of the peace. There might be twenty 
justices opposed to the stopping of 
the roads, but that would make no differ- 
ence. And there was no provision that 
the two consenting justices should be 
local ; they might be two of the officers. 


was no 
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Then as to the Manceuvres Commission, | it was only one other phase of growing 


the War Office was to appoint half the | militarism. 


The military expenditure 


members. Two were to be appointed by | was growing, and the influence of the 
the Council of each county, and one by | 
the Council of each county borough. | 
How were the county boroughs con- | 


cerned? Parliamentary and municipal 
Loroughs were to have no representation 
in England. 


boroughs, Parliamentary boroughs, and 


But in Scotland, Royal | 


: ae | 
Police boroughs—some of which were no | 


bigger than villages in England—were to 
have representatives. There would be 
considerable difficulty in securing the at- 
tendance of all these representatives, but 
the War Office would take care that their 
representatives attended, and so the War 
Office would always be in a majority on 
the Commission. The Commission might 
There 
was nothing to prevent three representa- 


act, too, by three of its members. 


tives of the War Office being appointed | 


to act for the Commission; and prac- | 


tically, therefore, the manceuvres would 
be in the hands of the War Office. It 
was provided that a public meeting was 
to be held, but the decision of the meet- 
ing mattered nothing, even if it was a 
unanimous vote against the whole thing. 
at was a most specious Bill. It gave the 
people an opportunity of expressing their 
opinions, but only an opportunity; it 
gave them no power whatever. 
powers were extremely arbitrary and the 
punishments were somewhat heavy. In 
order to get a compensation a farmer 
might have to bring a lawsuit, and this 
was a wrong to the farmer. Then, on 
the general principle, he was not at all 
in favour of flooding districts of the 
country with tens of thousands of mili- 
tary men. 
district 
curse. 


was 
[ Cheers. | 
to the whole district. 


[“ No!” ] 


All the | 


military was growing, and he regarded it 
as a serious danger. The War Office was 
continually grasping at more power. 
Then it appeared that if the representa- 
tives from Ireland did not like the Bill 
the Government would give it up for 
Ireland, but he understood that the justi- 
fication for the Bill was that it was re- 
quired for the training of the troops. 
Then did not the troops in Ireland re- 
quire training? [Cheers.| If the Irish 
Members were to have this power, why 
not give the power to the county councils 
in England and Scotland to say whether 
they wished to have manceuvres in their 
area or not? If that power were given, 
the greater part of his objections to the 
Bill would be removed. 

*Dr. TANNER (Cork, Co., Mid) said he 
agreed that the Bill was a material im- 
provement upon the Bill of last Session, 
but Irish Members did not care for the 
flaunting of military manceuvres in the 
face of their country. Even the poor 
people who eke out a precarious liveli- 
hood on the barren hill-sides were not to 
be bought in order that an English Army 
might exercise manoeuvres over their 
lands. If the Government wanted those 
manoeuvres let them hold 
localities where the military interest 
might predominate, among the shoneens, 
the little magistrates, the little people 


them in 


| who had daughters to be married, and 


who wanted manceuvres in the hope of 


getting one of their great ilock off their 


| 


The planting of soldiers in a| meant. 


hands. [Laughter.| These people knew 
perfectly well what these manceuvres 


[4 laugh.| There would be 


a great social and moral | military manceuvres, but there would 
Lf al . 
They were a nuisance | also be 


matrimonial manceuvres. 


Yes, | He thought that when the discussion on 


turn up the Parliamentary returns that | this Bill was read in Ireland the question 


exhibit the morality of the towns of this | asked by the people would be, “ Were 
country, and it would be seen that the | 


lewest by far, in point of morality, were 





the Irish Members right or not in oppos- 
ing the Measure?” He believed that 


the military towns. [Cheers and counter from Cork to Derry the people of Ireland 
cheers.| He also objected to the Bill that would reply “Yes,” and that they were 
Mr. Whittaker. 
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right in offering an uncompromising op- 
position to a Bill which only tended to 
bring increased degradation to their 
beloved country. . 

*Mr. WEIR could not understand why 
a Bill of this importance had been 
brought forward at so late a period of 
the Session. He could not refrain from 
thinking that there was at the War 
Office a craze for military display. But 
the Government should not forget that 
the country depended for its defence in 
the first instance on our Navy, and that 
we could not possibly compete with the 
great armies of Russia, Germany, and 
France. If our Navy should be shat- 
tered we should be in a sorry plight 
indeed. He could understand the 
proposal if it were intended to send 
our troops to vast tracts of unoccupied 
land in the North of Scotland ; or, say, 
to the Island of Lewis—[/aughter|— 
where the cost would be small, and where 
the soldiers would interfere with no one, 
instead of quartering them amid a thick 
and busy population in districts in Eng- 
land. This he considered not only to be 
a costly proceeding, but almost a crime. 
The Bill gave the Commission power to 
encamp soldiers and to construct military 
works in any district. The hon. Member 
for Hornsey referred to the power to dam 
up any stream Now 
this was a most important matter, for 
many industries depended water 
supply, and if the water supply was cut 
off it would be extremely serious—it 


and take water. 


on 


would mean a large number of persons 
thrown out of employment, and the 
British taxpayer would have to bear their 
losses. Then, again, cottagers would be 
afiected by the right of stopping up 
roads within a specified limit. Children 
would not be able to attend school— 
[laughter |—their fathers would not be 
able to go to their work unless they stole 
across the fields, when they would be 
liable to arrest for trespass—[laughter] 
—and if a doctor was required to attend 
a case of illness, they would be unable to 
at him without giving 48 hours’ 


get 
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notice to the military authorities. 
[Laughter.| He would not occupy the 
time of the House further at that late 
hour—[“ hear, hear!”|—but he must 
protest strongly against the Bill in its 
present form, and he trusted the Govern- 
ment would be prepared to accept such 
Amendments as would make the Bill a 
better and a fairer Bill. 

Mr. DALY was sure the right hon. 
Gentleman must be proud of the com- 
pliments paid him on account of the 
improved state of the Bill this Session as 
compared with last, and since it had ‘im- 
proved so much in 12 months, he thought 
after postponement for another year it 
would be a wonder in Ireland. [Laughter.] 
It reminded him of good whisky that im- 
[Laughter.| The best 
thing the right hon. Gentleman could do 
with the Bill would be to quietly allow it 
to die a natural death, and let them hear 
no more of it this Session. The reason 
why he objected to the Bill was that it 
was brought on at the fag end of the 
It was said to be a small affair, 


proved with age. 


Session. 
but a Bill of ten clauses, introduced 
within a fortnight of the House rising 
was not a small Measure to get through 
all its stages this Session. The right hon. 
Gentleman must see that there was a very 
fair share of opposition to the Bill. As 
far as he was concerned, he did not op- 
pose the Bill in the way that some of his 
hon, Friends had opposed it. He was 
opposed to the Bill on the line that it was 
one of those Measures which ostensibly 
applied to Ireland as well as to England, 
and when it came to the scratch, Ireland 
got none of the money, and it was all 
spent in England. He also objected on 
another ground—viz., that this had been 
a barren Session as regarded Ireland. 
If the time the Bill would occupy was 
given them to review the conduct of the 
Government and the way in which they 
had treated Ireland, it would be much 
better spent. He hoped the right hon. 
Yentleman, after consultation with his 
colleagues, would consider it desirable to 
withdraw this Military Manceuvres Bill, 
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as Irish Members on both sides all felt 
that it was necessary to discuss the way 
in which the Government had treated 
Ireland. Nota single Bill for the benefit 
of Ireland had been passed through the 
House this year. 
As to the damming up of water, why, the 
officer in charge of these 
manceuvres might order a large river to 
be dammed up, with the result that the 
whole country might be flooded and crops 
[Laughter. | 
men might laugh, but it was only the 


destroyed. 


other day that they heard a great deal | 


of mourning on account of something 


happening in a neighbouring county, | 
where a flood occurred and a wonderful | 
amount of damage was done to the farms | 
They had no proof that | 


in the district. 
under this Bill an officer might not dam 
up any river in this country or in Ireland 


—[laughter|—and flood the whole of the | 
It was a| 


crops in the neighbourhood. 
very serious consideration, and on the 
Second Reading of the Bill precautions 
should be taken to prevent any such 
thing occurring. It was far better to 
have these matters discussed now than 
after the Bill had passed into law. 
Clause 3 placed a great deal of power in 
the hands of the magistrates. 
son going through Ireland would know 
what great hardship it would be to the 
people that on 12 hours’ notice one of 
the principal roads of a district might be 
blocked. It vould paralyse 


serious burdens on the cess-payers of the 
locality. Taken altogether, the Bill as it 
stood would be a most injurious one. 
Perhaps, with further modifications, it 
might be made a good Bill, and if allowed 


to stand over for another 12 months it | 


would no doubt become a perfect model. 
It did not from any point of view deserve 
the support of Irish Members, and he 
cordially supported the Motion for its 
rejection. 

Mr. EUGENE CREAN (Queen’s Co., 
Ossory) thought the Government would 
do well to be more careful about the 

Mr. Daly. 


[Cries of “Order!” ]| 


military | 


Hon. Gentle- | 


Any per: | 
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feelings of the people than about the 
wishes of the military. This Bill con- 
| tained very obnoxious clauses. He wished 
| to know whether military officers would 
be permitted to dam up a stream upon 
which a village depended for its water 
supply. Interference with the water 
supply would in many places in Ireland 
dislocate industry, as it would prevent the 
mills from working, such a thing ought 
to be prevented, and safeguards ought to 
be introduced into the Bill. The elected 
Poor Law Guardians, as distinguished 
from the ex officio Guardians who would 
favour the views of the military, 
ought to be represented on the Military 
Manceuvres Commission. The ex officio 
Guardians did not represent the people. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: I must ask the hon. 
Member to adhere to the question before 
the House, and also to refrain from repe- 
tition of arguments that have been used 
many tines. 

Mr. CREAN said that the reason why 
| he wished to see elected Guardians on the 
Commission was in order that the inte- 
rests of country districts in Ireland might 
be protected. 

Mr. STEPHENS said that as the right 
hon. Gentleman had stated that he would 
be willing to consider Amendments in 
| Committe, he should ask leave to with- 

draw his Amendment. 
Mr. MACNEILL and other Irish Mem- 
bers objected. 


trade. | 
Further, the heavy trattic would throw | 


| Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
| stand part of the Question.” 


| ue “= 
| The House divided:—aAyes, 170; 
| Noes, 26.—(Division List, No. 314.) 


| 
Main Question put, and agreed to; 
Bill read a Second time. 


Mr. BRODRICK moved “That the 
Bill be committed to the Standing Com- 
mittee on Law, Ete.” 

Mr. DILLON said that this was an 
eminently contentious Measure, and when 
it had been proposed to refer Irish Bills 
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to a Standing Committee the First Lord 
of the Treasury laid it down that no con- 
tentious Bill should be referred to a/} 
Standing Committee. He appealed to | 
him to be consistent. 
Tim FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 
SURY replied that some of the strongest 
declarations in favour of the Bill had been 
made by the Leader of the Opposition, 
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the former Secretary for War, and the | 


right hon. Member for the Forest of 
Dean, as well as by Members on the 
Ministerial side. Such a Bill could 
hardly be called contentious. 

Mr. WHITTAKER submitted that a 
contentious Bill like this should not be 
taken out of the hands of the House. 

Dr. TANNER urged the Government 
to let the Bill pass through Committee of 
the whole tiouse. This would save time. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) joined in the protest against 
the reference of this Bill to the Standing 
Committee on Law or any Committee. 
He did so on general grounds. This Bill 
seriously affected the liberty of the sub- 
ject and contained novel proposals. It 
appeared to him that if the Bill passed 
certain portions of the country would 
from time to time be as much in military 
occupation as if they were visited by 
an invading army. [“ Hear, hear!”| 
Again, he thought that very little time 
would be gained by referring the Bill 
to the Standing Committee as it would 
inevitably have to come back to the 
House for further discussion. 

*Sir C. DILKE remarked that the last 
speaker had said that the proposals of 
the Bill were destructive of the liberty 
of the subject and novel. The Bill of 
last year, to which very strong objection 
was taken, was copied word for word in 


all these points from the Act passed by | 


Mr. Gladstone’s Government in 1871. 
[Cheers.]| He was a resident in a district 
to which that Act applied, he was present 
at the manoeuvres which were held under 
it; there never was a hitch throughout 
the whole proceedings, and not one of 


those difficulties which were apprehended | 
[‘ Hear, | 


last year 


really occurred. 
hear! ”’] 


It was admitted by all who 


opposed the Bill of last year that almost | 


all their objections had been met in the 
Bill of this year, and yet they were now 
told that this was a gross violation of the 


liberty of the subject, and that the pro- | 


posals were novel! [Cheers. | 
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*Mr. WEIR observed that it was be- 
cause the Bill was a highly contentious 
Bill that he considered it should be dealt 
with in that House, and not sent to a 


| Committee upstairs. 


Mr. EDWARD STRACHEY (Somerset, 
S.) as one of those who supported the 


Government in the Second Reading of 


this Bill ventured to appeal to the First 
Lord of the Treasury, and to ask him 
whether it would not be possible and 
desirable to refer this Bill to the Stand- 
ing Committee on Trade instead of to 
the Committee upon Law. It seemed to 
him that the Bill could be much better 
dealt with by the Committee upon Trade, 
because upon it, agriculturists who were 
certainly to a large extent interested in 
the Bill were represented, whilst the 
other was a legal Committee. The Bill, 
he would observe, did not bristle with 
points of law. 

THe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY admitted there was something tc 
be said for the contention of the hon. 
Gentleman, but on the whole the difficul- 
ties were more legal than agricultural 
difficulties. Both Standing Committees 
contained a large number of gentlemen 
interested in agriculture, and it would be 
open for them to appoint 15 others spe- 
cially competent to deal with this subject. 
[* Hear, hear!” 

Mn. SCOTT-MONTAGU, as represent- 
ing farm’ng interests that would be coi- 
cerned by this Bill, expressed the opinion 
that the Committee of the whole House 
would be the proper Committee to deal 
with it, rather than a Committee upstairs. 
Very serious interests with regard to com- 
mons vould arise, and he did not think 
the Committee on Law would be as good 
a tribunal for considering such questions 
as a Committee of the 
[‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) contende:l 
that the only possible way of dealing with 
the work of Parliament was by devolution 
of this kind, and having a Bill like the 
present sent to the Committee upstairs. 

Mr. MACNEILL hoped the right hon. 
Gentleman would consider the appeal 
'made to him from his own side of the 
House. Of course the reference of the 
| Bill to the Law Committee would be a 
| pleasant short cut for the Government, 


whole House. 


; and the Irish Members would be got rid 
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of; but this would destroy the whole 
value of the machinery of Grand Com- 
mittees, making the Committee no longer 
a tribunal for special investigation, but 
utilising the machinery for Party pur- 
poses. These Grand Committees were 
constituted for the purpose of bringing 
together Members particularly interested 
in certain subjects, and having technical 
knowledge thereon. To refer such a Bill 
as this to the Law Committee would be 
an abuse of power. He did not know 
that in the long run, and looking at this 
from a party point of view, he should very 
much object, for the right hon. Gentle- 
man and his friends would not always oc- 
cupy their present position, and they 
were raising a precedent that might in 
the future be used against them with 
great effect. On a matter dealing with 
law, in which Irish Members were inter- 
ested, the right hon. Gentleman refused 
the reference to the Law Committee, be- 
cause he said the Bill had large political 
bearings. How, then, could he justify 
the reference of this Bill to such a Com- 
mittee, there being no legal technicalities 
in it? He could not do so; he was 
simply meking use of the Committee as 
a machine to carry through a Measure to 
which very earnest opposition was 
offered. 


Question put. 


The House divided: Ayes, 169; Noes, | 


36.—(Division List, No. 315.) 


Bill committed to the Standing Com- | 


mittee on Law, Ete. 


NAVAL WORKS BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[The Crainman of Ways and Means, Mr. 
J. W. Lowruer, in the Chair. | 


Clause 1,— 


POWER FOR ADMIRALTY TO CONSTRUCT 
SCHEDULED WORKS. 


Without prejudice to any existing nowers, 
the Admiralty may forthwith proceed to con- 
struct the works as specified in the schedule 
to this Act at the places therein mentioned, 
and for that purpose may acquire such lands 
and execute such works as they may deem 
expedient. 


Mr. MacNeill. 
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Mr. DILLON asked what were the full 
force and meaning of the opening words, 


“without prejudice to any existing powers, 
the Admiralty may forthwith proceed to con- 
struct the works as specified in the schedule’’? 





Tue CIVIL LORD or tne ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. AvsrEN CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.) said that it was only 
to preserve to the Admiralty any powers 
they possessed under the Act of last year, 
and the Act of previous years. 








| Clause ordered to stand part of the 
| Bill. 


Clause 2,— 


ISSUE OF MONEY FOR WORKS MENTIONED IN 
SCHEDULE. 


In addition to any sum authorised to be 
issued under any other Act, the Treasury shall 
issue out of the Consolidated Fund or the 
| growing produce thereof such sums not exceed- 
jing in the whole siz hundred and fifty-four 
thousand pounds, as may be required by the 
Admiralty for defraying the costs of the works 
| specified in the schedule to this Act, subject 
| to the terms and conditions in Sections three 
jand five of the Naval Works Act 1896, and 
those sections shall be construed as if they were 
| herein re-enacted and in terms made applicable 
| to this Act. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
| Bill. 


Clause 3,— 


1895-6 FOR EXPENSES OF SCHEDULED 
WORKS. 


| APPLICATION OF SURPLUS INCOME OF YEAR 


The surplus set apart under Section four of 
the Naval Works Act 1896 may be applied in 
paying any sums authorised to be issued out 

; of the Consolidated Fund by this or any future 
| Act for the purpose of the works specified in 
| the schedule to this Act, whether inciuded or 
not in the schedule to the Naval Werks Act 
1896. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 


Bill. 


Clause 4,— 


SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the Naval Works 
Act 1897. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 
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SCHEDULE. 
HEADS OF PROPOSED EXPENDITURE. 
| Total Expected Estimated | Estimated 
Estimated Date of Expenditure Expenditare 
Works. Cost. Completion. | to 3lst March | for the year 
1897. 1897, | 1897-98, 
1 2. 4, | 5. 

{a.) Enclosure and Defence of Harbours— £ £ £ } £ 
Gibraltar pe sn 1,026,000* 1899-1900 344,072 | 320,000 
Gibraltar, Commercial Mole... fs 669,000¢ 1900-1 — 150,000 
Portland. . oe eee 650,000$ 1900-1 173,340 | 200,000 
Dover (including £35,009. for Fixed | 

ROM ae eR a 3,500,000 | 1907-8 3,485 200,000 
| 

(b.) Adapting Naval Ports to present | 
Needs of Fleet — | | 
Deepening harbours and approaches ... 960,000$ | 1899-1900 518,559 200,000 
Keyham Veckyard Extension (includ- | | 

ing £175,000for Fixed Machinery) ... 3,175,000 | 1903-4 88,206 | 450,000 
Portsmouth Docks ... 375,000 | 1897-8 | 369,096 5,904 
Gibraltar Dockyard Extension (inclad- | | 

ing £63,000 for Fixed Machinery meer’ 2,674,000 1899-1909 | 123,597 250,000 
Hong Kong Dockyard Extension (inc lud- | 

ing £40,000 for Fixed Machinery)... 575,600 1903-4 | 3,000 | 100,000 
Colombo Dock .. | 159,000 1902-3 | - 15,100 
Pembroke Jetty, &e., ee (including £20, 000 

for Fixed Machinery) ase 110,000 1899-1900 200 | 30,000 

**/ Portsmouth—Widening caisson ... 60,000 1898-9 —_ | 30,000 
Haulbowline Improvements (including | 

£14,500 for Fixed Machinery) ... peg 64,500" 1899-1900 8,294 | 15,000 

(c.) Naval Barracks, &c.— 

Chatham Naval Barracks ... * = 380,000 1900-1 7,741 | 150,00) 
Sheerness Naval Barracks (including 

£20,000 for Fixed Machinery) ... se 220,000 1900-1 _ 75,650 
Portsmouth Naval Barracks s ove 595,000 1900-1 - | 100,000 
_—— Naval Barracks ... wad a 160,000 1900-1 — | 50,0 

Chatham Naval Hospital ... ae eat 31,000 1900-1 26,200 | 50,000 
Walmer Marine Depot : Be . 2),000 1897-8 17,654 | 2,346 
Keyham Engineers’ ( ‘ollege | re 30,000 1897-8 15,961 } 14,000 
Dartmouth College for Naval Cadets ... 196,000 1899-1900 _ | 100,00 
Magazines (including £25,000 for Fixed | 

Machinery) . 485,000 1893-1909 14,000 | 150,000 
Haslar Zymotic Hospital (including £500 | 

for Fixed Machinery) .. 63,500 189-1900 _- | 10,000 
Haulbowline Zymotic Hospital ‘(inelud- | 
ing £500 for Fixed Machinery) oe 10,500 1898-9 _ | 5,000 
(d.) Superintendence and Miscellaneous 
Charges oes soe ~_ wee ove 790,000 — 47,458 70,000 
£} = 17,304,000 _ 1,760,861 2,742,900 
>. 
£4,503,761 |! 

















* Estimate reduced by £48,000 for Dolphins replaced by Commercial Mole. 

t The total estimated cost of the Commercial Mole is £700,000, including £31,000 for superintendence under 
item (d). Four-sevenths of this sum is to be repaid by the colony of Gibraltar in the form of an annuity of 
on vvote 10. for 57 years from the opening of the Mole, to be credited as an appropriation in aid of 

avy Vote 
¢ An expenditure of £40,543 was incurred during 1893-4 and 1894-5 in erecting dolphins on the lire of the 
breakw ater, and was charged to Vote 10 in those years, This is in addition to the Estimate of £650,000. 

§ Exclusive of the cost of dredging plant purchased prior to 3lst March 1895, 

+ Transferred from Navy Vote 10 tor 1896-97, 





£ £ 
| Total estimated expenditure to 31st March 1898 oe 4,503,761 
Amount already provided, viz: 
Expenditure out of Navy Votes (8 and 10) prior to inclusion of works in 
Loan Acts... a a 230,761) 
Provision in Act of 1895 iy £1, 000, 000, less ‘£140, 000 lapsed « = me ae 860,000 3,849,761 
Provision in Act of 196° wet eh rake co ae 2,750,000) 


Amount to be provided by this Act ave a “ on ‘i oes ove £654,000 
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Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- | 


dee) proposed after column 4, to insert 
new column 4a— 


4 A. 





Estimated Expenditure 
from Ist April 1896 to 
31st March 1897. 


The column which he proposed to insert 
appeared in the Schedule of last year’s 
Bill. Last year a distinct and positivestate- 
ment of the amount of the estimated ex- 
penditure during the preceding financial 
year, and the column was inserted in com- 
pliance with the promises and pledges made | 
by both parties. The column did not 
appear in the present Bill, and all he 
proposed to do was to insert the column 
so that each year the House should have 
before it a distinct statement, not of the 
progress made with the works as a whole 
up to date, but of the progress made 
during the past twelve months. 

Mr. AUSTEN CHAMBERLAIN 
said it was not the desire of the Admi- 
ralty to conceal from the House of 
Commons the amount of progress made 
or the amount of money which had 
actually been expended. It was only, 
because it was thought this column was 
unnecessary that it was omitted from this 
Bill. He hoped the hon. Member would 
not press his Motion, but he would be 
happy to give the hon. Gentleman the 
figures he required in the shape of a 
Parliamentary return. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON did 
not think the hon. Gentleman’s proposal 
was at all sufficient. A separate Parlia- 
mentary Paper might never come to the 
notice of a single Member of the House, 
and what was wanted was a statement 
on the face of the Bill each year which 
would put the House in possession of 
the necessary knowledge every time it 
was asked to renew this grant. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. DILLON moved to omit the item | 
as to Dover Harbour, complaining that 
the sum set apart for that harbour was 
excessive. Here they were going to give 
34 millions out of 17 millions to one 
harbour on the southern coast of | 


England, which was amply provided for ; 
i 


{COMMONS} 


for Ireland as well as for England. 








Bill, 
while a miserable £60,000 was to be 
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allotted to Haulbowline. He had never 
heard from the Admiralty any justifica- 
tion for this expenditure. Why should 
Dover have this 34 millions, while Haul- 
bowline had only £60,000? He thought 
that it was an enormous waste of money. 
The English harbours on the southern 
coast, for the Fleet, were far superior to 
those on the opposite coast of France. 


What share was Ireland going to 
have in this expenditure of 17 
millions? It was a monstrous thing 


that only £60,000 of the £17,000,000 
proposed to be spent, was to 
be expended in Ireland. He did not 
claim the construction of large unneces- 
sary harbours on the coast of Ireland for 
the accommodation of the British Fleet, 
although he believed that from a 
material point of view such an expendi- 
ture might be very useful; but he did 
claim that a fair amount of this money, 
which would be about £2,000,000, should 
be spent in some useful purpose in Ire- 
land. If the opinion of the Admiralty 
was that Ireland had become so poor a 
country that it was not worth while to 
spend money on defensive harbours, then 
the harbours were urgently needed for 
fishery purposes. The only way in 
which he, as a private Member, could 
emphasise his desire that a fair sum 
should be spent in Ireland was by trying 
to set free a portion of the money pro- 
posed to be taken by this Bill, and with 
that view he proposed the omission of 
this amount. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. G. J. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said the hon. Member 
objected to the expenditure on Dover be- 
cause it was English, and because Ireland 
would receive no advantage from it. The 
same fallacy underlay both arguments of 
the hon. Gentleman. This expenditure 
was not proposed because it would benefit 
a particular English town. It was pro- 
posed because Dover was, in the opinion 
of the highest authorities, who advised 
the Admiralty on such subjects, the best 
strategic position for the British Navy ; 
and in that way the expenditure was for 
the benefit of the United Kingdom and 
He 
objected to the phrase, “ English expendi- 
ture.” It was British expenditure for 
British purposes and for the whole of 
the United Kingdom. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
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*Mr. WEIR said that as a Scotch Mem- | The Government should not be afraid. 
ber, he regretted to see that not aj} Let them do what was just, right, and 
farthing was to be spent in Scotland, | honest in the sight of God and man. 
vet Scotland was absolutely unprotected. Mr. W. ALLAN (Gateshead) heid a 
For his part he would rather see the | different opinion from that of the ad- 
money proposed to be spent on Dover | visers of the Admiralty on the subject of 
devoted to the building of four first-class | harbours. If they had large, heavy iron- 
warships. clads, armed with heavy guns, there must 

Dr. CLARK said that he predicted Jast | be harbours and docks. To bring vessels 
vear that the Vote for the Dover Works | from the Irish Sea up to Plymouth was, 
which was then asked for would be| in his judgment, a fatal policy. He 
doubled ; and it had nearly been doubled | would now take the right hon. Gentk- 
this year. This was a very old question. | man to task about the harbour at Dover. 
After the work had been begun by con- | The right hon. Gentleman had stated by 
vict labour, the technical advisers of the | whom he was advised, but he did not 
Admiralty advised them to drop it. Now, | say who had made up the Estimate. <A 
by the advice of the technical advisers, | very good firm, Messrs. Coode, Son, and 
the work was to be begun again. A dock | Matthews, had completed the survey and 
at Cork Harbour would be of great use, | plans, but who had made the Estimates? 
but at Dover there were no natural con- | He wanted to look at the Bill from an 
ditions which would make the work valu- | engineering point of view, and he wanted 
able. Anything which was done would | the First Lord of the Admiralty to tell 
be at great cost, and would not be as| him this. The memorandum at the back 
useful as if it were done at. other places | of the Bill said,— 
near where the cost would be less. There 
was no general traffic at Dover, and the | “Cemplete survey and plans have now been 
dock could only be for naval purposes, |yopare! br, Menrs | Cue, | son; an 
Not a single argument had been urged | neer-in-Chief of the Admiralty ” ; 
in favour of this expenditure. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI-| but what he wanted to know was 
RALTY: The House assented to the|who had made out the Estimate of 
principle when it was proposed by the | £3,500,0002 
late Government. | Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 

Dr. CLARK said that the late | RALTY: In the first instance, the Esti- 
Government were worse than the/ mates were made by the surveyors; 
present Government in that respect. | they were then checked item by item by 
However, as both Governments were in| the Civil Engineer; and they were then 
favour of this policy, they, the small | examined by the Admiralty itself. The 
minority, could only express their strong | Admiralty is, of course, responsible for 
aisapprobation. | the Estimates. Every single item has 

*Dr. TANNER thought Members could | been gone into, quantities taken out, and 
only come to one conclusion with regard | Estimates made for so much work; in 
to this Bill, and that was that it was in-| fact, everything has been done that is 
tended as athreat to France. The Haul- | usually done in the case of every work 
bowline money would not have been | undertaken by the Admiralty, and we 

| 
| 





given to Ireland were it not that this | are responsible for this, as we are respon- 
country was afraid of America. A policy | sible for every other big work in our De- 
of funk had inspired all these items. He! partment. This is not an Estimate put 
wanted some definite assurance as to the | down as the original two millions was 
amount of money that would really be | put down—taken from a narrow survey. 
spent under this Bill. A great deal of | This is the result of actual hard work, 
money had been recklessly spent in pre- | taken year after year, conducted by the 
vious years, and instead of being «fraid | best surveyors we could find, checked 
of foreign countries, and being satisfied | by the best engineering ability, and 
with the large harbours at present exist- | examined by the whole light of the ex- 
ing from Falmouth to Sheerness, we | perience we have at our commam. 
went out of our way to provoke France | % Hear, hear! o 

by creating these works. The whole Mr. ALLAN said he was glad to hear 
thing was infected by a policy of funk. | the explanation, and to learn from it that 
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the Admiralty took the whole responsi- 
bility for these Estimates. His experi- 
ence, extending over some years, was 
that the Civil Engineer was called in to 
make out his plans, take out his quan- 
tities, and make up his estimate, but now 
the Board had not asked for that, but the 
Admiralty had taken the responsibility. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: The hon. Gentleman does sot 
understand me. That has been done. 
As I said, the surveyors made out the 
Estimate in the first instance ; they took 
out the quantities; their calculation was 
checked by the Civil Engineer, and the 
Admiralty, of course, take the responsi- 
bility of their work. The thing has been 
done in the same manner in which all 
these works have been done. 

Mr. ALLAN was glad to hear that, and 
he would tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that, instead of £3,500,000, a great deal 
more would be wanted. These Estimates 
were always under the mark. Another 
point the right hon. Gentleman and his 
advisers had omitted. It was no laugh- 
ing matter, but a very serious one. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that he was 
going to have 610 acres at low water. 
Let him tell the right hon. Gentleman 
that the moment he had made this har- 
bour at Dover it would fill up again. The 
set of the tides around the North Fore- 
land was such that the harbour was 
bound to silt up, and they would have 
to be continually dredging it to get a 
sufficient draught of water. Let the 
right hon. Gentleman ask his advisers 
whether they had taken that into con- 
sideration? He did not wish to see the 
right hon. Member become the father of 
a big botched job. The right hon. Mem- 
ber in matters of this kind ought to be 
more national. It was not a question of 
threatening France or America, but of! 
where we were to put our ships if they 
happened to be damaged. The right 


{COMMONS} 





hon. Gentleman’s advisers apparently 
overlooked the fact that there might be 
battles in the North Sea. What did his | 
advisers know about the matter? They | 
had never been in action with an ironclad | 
navy. They were more accustomed to | 
wooden ships, and they had _ been! 
wrapped up in canvas. They knew little 
or nothing about steam. They had never | 
been in war, and did not understand how | 
ships could be damaged by shell fire. If, 
they did they would certainly advocate 


Mr. Allan. 
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the construction of harbours for repairs 
on the coasts of Scotland and Ireland, 
He recommended the right hon. Gentle. 
man not to listen to his advisers at all, 
but to come to that House with a big, 
bread harbour scheme, saying it was ne- 
cessary for the preservation of ihe 
Empire. 

Sir FRANCIS EVANS (Southamp- 
ton), who observed that the Leaders of 
the Opposition had apparently all gone 
home to roost—{laughter |—thought that 
this was a very proper policy, and that 
the construction of a harbour at Dover 
was very necessary. 

Mr. CREAN asked whether the sum 
asked for would complete the works at 
Dover? He was very pleased that the 
Amendment had been moved. They were 
not there to fool away their time—{[cries 
of “Divide!”]. They on that side had 
not spent their time in dining outside 
the House and coming back to obstruct 
useful discussion, and he hoped hon. 
Gentlemen opposite would not interrupt. 
Was it the intention of the Admiralty 
to finish the Haulbowline Docks with 
the amount of money estimated ? 

*ToeE CHAIRMAN or WAYS np 
MEANS said that question did not arise. 

Mr. CREAN said the expenditure on 
the Dover works was wasteful. The 
money would be better spent on improv- 
ing existing docks and harbours at pre- 
sent protected. This harbour was not 
protected, and would cost three times 
the amount of money estimated to make 
it a temporary harbour. The money 
proposed to be spent on a temporary 
harbour should be spent on a permanent 
harbour. He hoped the hon. Member 
would press his Motion to a division. 


Question put. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 121; 


Noes, 19.—(Division List, No. 316.) 


Dr. TANNER supposed that Dover 
Harbour was suggested out of fear of 
France ; an Irish harbour out of dread 
of America; and this Chinese harbour 
from jealousy of Russia. Probably in a 
few days the Continental press would 
show how thoroughly foreign nations en- 
joyed the situation, seeing the country 
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taking immense precautions east and 
west against the retributive justice that 
must follow the aggressive policy 
England had so long pursued. 

Sm FRANCIS EVANS took advan- 
tage of this opportunity to protest 
against the exclusion of South Africa 
from the Bill. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY explained that surveys at Simon’s 
Bay had been ordered and were in 
course of being carried out. As these 
surveys had not been completed it was 
not found possible to insert provisions 
for contemplated works in the present 
Bill. 

Sm FRANCIS EVANS said he had 
been informed that it was the case that 
some surveys were in progress at Cape 
Town, but he thought it right to put the 
case of South Africa a little more pro- 
minently before the Committee, for it 
was a matter of very great importance. 
It was the more aggravating just now 


when the Premier of Cape Colony 
had promised the gift of a first- 
class ironclad to the British Navy. 
There was not between the Cape 


and Australia a graving dock that could 
accommodate a first-class battleship. 
The statement of the First Lord was that 
surveys were being made at Simon’s Bay, 
but he wished to point out that surveys 
had already been made at Capetown 
which would sufficiently answer all that 
was necessary for getting out the Esti- 
mates for a graving dock at Capetown. 
They were practically in this position, 
that in case of war not one single one of 
the mercantile steamers that might be 
engaged in the transport of troops from 
one part of the Empire to the other could 
dry-dock south of the Line. He regretted 
that in thinking of the various interests 
of the Navy in time of war a matter of 
such great importance as this had beea 
ertirely overlooked. It was true that 
they were doing something now, but he 
thought greater speed might be used in 
building this graving dock than appeared 
likely to be the case from the statement 
of the First Lord. 


Schedule agreed to, Bill reported with- 
out Amendment; to be read the Third 
tine upon Thursday. 


{20 Juny 1897} 
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POOR LAW BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


Clause 1,— 
PROVISIONS AS TO POOR LAW LOANS. 


A loan raised after the passing of this Act 
urder Section two of the Poor Law Act 1889 
shall be repaid within such period, not exceed- 
ing sixty years, as the guardians or managers 
with the sanction of the Local Government 
Beard may determine, either by equal yearly 
or half-yearly instalments of principal or prin- 
cipal and interest, or by means of a sinking 
fund. 

(2.) The sinking fund shall be set apart, in- 
vested, and applied in accordance with the 
Local Loans Act 1875, and the Acts amending 
that Act, and for the purpose of such applica- 
tion the prescribed rate shall be a rate not 
exceeding three per cent. per annum. _ Pro- 
vided that the guardians or managers shall not 
invest in their own securities. 

(3.) Where any such loan has been con- 
tracted to be repaid by annual isntalments, it 
may, with the consent of the lenders, be re- 
paid by half-yearly instalments. 

(4.) Guardians and managers may_ borrow 
money under the said Section two, without the 
consent of the Local Government Board, for 
the purpose of repaying any outstanding part 
of any loan borrowed either before or after the 
passing of the Poor Law Act 1889, which they 
have power to repay. 

(5.) Any money so borrowed shall be repaid 
in the manner directed by this Act and within 
the same period as that originally sanctioned 
for the repayment of the loan, unless the Local 
Governmert Board consent to the period ior 
repayment being enlarged, but that period 
shall not exceed sixty years from the date of 
the original borrowing. 

(6.) For the purpose of this section the ex- 
pression “outstanding” means not repai! by 
instalments, or by means of a sinking fund, or 
out of capital money properly applicable to 
the purpose of repayment other than money 
berrowed for that purpose. 


Dr. CLARK said that he re 
garded this as a valuable Bill, and he 
should be glad to see it pass. He would, 
however, like to ask the hon. Gentleman 
in charge of the Bill why they still kept 
the 60 years’ limit for borrowing? 

Tue SECRETARY vo tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RussE.t, Tyrone, 8.) was understood to 
say that the Local Government Board 
would not often allow repayment of loans 
for the purchase of land under 60 years. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Remaining Clauses and _ Schedule 
ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
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COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


Military Maneuvres 


Clause 1,— 

POWER TO MAKE REGULATIONS. 

The Secretary of State may, by order, sub- 
ject to the conditions as to the making of an 
order under Section six of the Cotton Cloth 
Factories Act 1889, make regulations for the 
protection of health in cotton cloth factories, 
and may thereby require any additional read- 
ings of the thermometers, and make any con- 
sequential alterations in the schedules to that 
Act, and the regulations when made shall 
have effect as if embodied in that Act. 


Mr. GRANT LAWSON (Yorkshire, 
N.R., Thirsk and Malton), in the absence 
of Mr. Ascrorr (Oldham), moved after 
the word “regulations,” to insert the 
words 


“for the purpose of giving effect to such of the 
recommendations contained in the report, dated 
the seventeenth day of February, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-seven, of the Com- 
mittee appointed by the Secretary of State on 
the twenty-eighth day of March, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-six, to inquire into 
the working of the Cotton Cloth Factories Act 
1889, as he may deem necessary.” 


Amendment agreed to; Clause, as 
amended, ordered to stand part of the 


Bill. 


Clause 2,— 
SHORT TITLE AND CONSTRUCTION, 

This Act may be cited as the Cotton Cloth 
Factories Act 1897, and shall be read as part 
of the Cotton Cloth Factories Act 1889, and 
that Act and this Act may be cited collectively 
as the Cotton Cloth Factories Acts 1889 and 
1297. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill; Bill to be considered To-morrow. 


SUPPLY [1911 JULY]. 
Report deferred till Thursday. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till To- 
morrow. 


OUT-DOOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Thursday. 
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CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 

Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till To-morrow. 


DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES 
Committee 


BILL. 
deferred till Thursday. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES’ 
JURISDICTION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 
BURIAL GROUNDS LOANS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[11th May] further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


ISLE OF MAN 
(CHURCH BUILDING ACTS) BILL [.1.]. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[5th July] further adjourned till To- 


morrow, 


MILITARY MANCUVRES 
[COMPENSATION]. 

Resolution reported. 

“That it is expedient to authorise the pay- 
ment, out of moneys to be provided by Parlia- 
ment, of compensation for any damage caused 
by Military Mancuvres, or by any operation 
incidental thereto, in pursuance of any Act of 
the present Session to facilitate ‘Military 
Manceuvres. 


Resolution agreed to. 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of the 15th day of this in- 
stant July, Mr. Speaker adjourned the 
House without Question put. 


House Adjourned at Five Minutes 
after One o'Clock. 
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Wednesday, 21st July 1897. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Order for Committee read. 


The following notices stood upon the 
Paper relating to the Order for Com- 
mittee on this Bill : — 


Mr. BUCHANAN: To move,— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to repeal part of Section 
nineteen of the Elementary Education Act 
1876.” 


Mr. 
move,— 


ARTHUR O'CONNOR: ~~ To 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to make provision for 
the exemption of Voluntary Schools from local 
rates.” 

Captain SINCLAIR: To move,— 

“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that thev have power to insert clauses in the 
Bill with a view to making provision for 
insuring adequate representation of local autho- 
rities or parents on the management of Volun- 
tary Schools in receipt of the aid grant.” 


*Mr. SPEAKER: There are three In- 
structions on the Paper relating to this 
Bill. The first, which stands in the 
name of the hon. Member for East Aber- 
deenshire (Mr. Buchanan) is out of order, 
in the first place, on the ground that it 
proposes to instruct the Committee to 


repeal “part of Section 19 of the 
Elementary Education Act 1876.” To 
be in order it should be clear and 


specific, and should indicate expressly 
to the Committee what part of the 
section it is proposed that it should deal 
with. But I understand from the hon. 
Member that his object in placing this 
Instruction upon the Paper was to re- 
move the 17s. 6d. limit. That would be 


VOL. LI. [rourrH sER1Es. | 
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in itself out of order. The next two In- 
structions, which stand in the names of 
the hon. Member for East Donegal (Mr. 
Arthur O’Connor) and of the hon. and 
gallant Member for Forfar, are in order. 
Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR (Donegal, 
E.) moved : — 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to make provision for 
the exemption of Voluntary Schools from local 
rates.” 


Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Grauam 
Murray, Buteshire) said that the hon. 
Gentleman made an appeal to him upon 
this point on the Second Reading of the 
Bill, and he had then indicated to the 
hon. Gentleman that if he found that it 
was the general desire of the House that 
what he desired should be carried into 
effect, he would take his proposal into 
favourable consideration. The position 
in Scotland in relation to this subject 
was not exactly the same as it was in 
England, but there were many prece- 
dents for making these exemptions in 
cases of chapels and places of that sort. 
Although there were differences between 
the two countries with regard to this par- 
ticular point, still the analogy of the 
English Act was so strong that he was 
Trepared to accept the Instruction with 
the view of accepting at the proper time 
an Amendment which would carry its 
object into effect. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) had no desire to put any obstacle in the 
way of the object of the hon. Member 
for East Donegal being carried out. He 
wished, however, to say that no informa- 
tion had reached him that would lead 
him to suppose that there was any 
general desire in Scotland that this relief 
should be given to the Voluntary Schools. 
If, however, that relief were to be 
accorded to them it should be extended 
to Board Schools also. He wished to 
know whether he should be in order in 
moving to amend the Instruction by 
striking out the word “ voluntary.” 

Mr. SPEAKER said that such an 
Amendment would be out of order, be- 
cause it would have the effect of extend- 
ing the Instruction to Board Schools, and 
notice is necessary of any extension of 
an Instruction. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) said 
that, although he had no objection to the 
object of the Instruction, he was opposed 
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to the subject of relief to schools being 
dealt with in a fragmentary manner by 
limiting the relief to the Voluntary 
Schools instead of extending it to all 
school buildings that were used solely for 
the purposes of education. If the In- 
struction before the House could not be 
amended in the manner suggested by the 
hon. Member for East Aberdeenshire 


there were other ways of overcoming the | 


” 


difficulty. [‘ Hear, hear!”] If the In- 
struction were withdrawn, the Lord 
Advocate might bring in a short Bill to 
extend the relief to all Scotch schools. 

Captain SINCLAIR (Forfar) denied 
that there was any demand in Scotland 
for the relief of Voluntary Schools from 
the rates. [“ Hear, hear!” 

Captain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.) hoped 
that the Lord Advocate would, on behalf 
of the Government, give the House a 
definite promise to include Board Schools 
within the scope of the exemption. 
[“ Hear, hear!’ 

Mr. THOMAS SHAW (Hawick Burghs) 
said that he should oppose the Instruc- 


tion on the ground that it would have the | 


effect of increasing the preferential treat- 
ment of the Voluntary Schools in Scot- 
land. In the course of the Debate on 
the Second Reading of the Bill the Scotch 
Members showed that they were opposed 
to such preferential treatment of Volun- 
tary Schools. As a question of principle 
it was most objectionable.  [“ Hear, 
hear!” 


Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) | 


had heard with great satisfaction the 
statement of the Lord Advocate that he 
intended to accept the Instruction. He 
had never assented to the doctrine of 
equivalent grants as between various 
parts of the United Kingdom; and as 
Parliament had in its wisdom thought it 
right to relieve English Voluntary 
Schools from the burden of rates, the 
same Measure ought to be extended to 
the Voluntary Schools in Scotland. 
{“ Hear, hear!” 

Sm HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling Burghs) said that he en- 
tirely concurred in the statement that no 
claim for this particular form of relief 
had been put forward on behalf of the 
Scotch Voluntary Schools. Still, he 
would make no objection to the Instruc- 
tion if it were extended to the Board 
Schools—[“ hear, hear!”]; but he ob- 
jected to further differences being created 


Ur. J. Caldwell. 
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| between the two classes of schools in a 
country where it had not been alleged 
there were the grievances of Voluntary 
| Schools which had been alleged in the 
case of England, and where the Voluv- 
, tary Schools occupied a totally different 
|position than in England.  [“ Hear, 

hear!”] In England the Voluntary 
| Schools played a great part in the edu- 
' cation of the country, while the Scotch 
| Voluntary Schools had played a very 

small part in the education of Scotland. 
| Nevertheless, they were willing to do 
| every justice to the Voluntary Schools of 
| Scotland ; but they were bound to resist 
this relief being limited to them when 

the Board Schools were in every sense 
| entitled to it. 


| Corone, DENNY (Kilmarnock Burghs) 
, said that in the town in which he lived 
'the Voluntary School was the largest 
|school, and the children attending it 
iwere the poorest in the town. The 
| people who sent their children to that 
school made greater pecuniary sacrifice 
'than the people who sent their children 
to the Board Schools, because they had 
not only to pay for the fabric of their 
own school, but they had to contribute 
their share of the rates which went to 
maintain the Board Schools; and if, as 
hon. Gentlemen opposite desired, the 
Board Schools were exempted from rates, 
an additional burden would, of course, 
| be placed on those people. The Volun- 
| tary Schools were largely supported by 
the Roman Catholics, and the House was 
bound to recognise that among them 
there existed a very strong objection, on 
religious ground, to sending their chil- 
dren to Board Schools. He would never 
agree to the Voluntary Schools having a 
share of the rates unless it were accom- 
panied with popular control ; but, with 
the example of England before them, it 
| would be hard on those schools if, be- 
| cause they were in Scotland, they should 
| be deprived of this small concession of 
‘exemption from rates. 





| 
| 


Motion made, and Question put,— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committze 
that they have power to make provision for 
the exemption of Voluntary Schools from local 
rates.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 100; 
Noes, 37.—(Division List, No. 317.) 
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Ordered, That it be an Instruction to 
the Committee that they have power to 
make provision for the exemption of 
Voluntary Schools from local rates. 


Education 


Captain SINCLAIR moved— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert clauses in the 
Bill with a view to making provision for insur- 
ing adequate representation of local authorities 
or parents on the management of Voluntary 
Schools in receipt of the aid grant.” 


This Bill was experimental, but it was 
experimental in the direction of reaction 
rather than in the direction of progress. 
[“Hear, hear!”] The educational sys- 
tem of Scotland was on totally different 
lines from the educational system of Eng- 
land. It was not open to the charge that 
the Voluntary Schools had been badly 
treated. Their progress during the last 
25 years, the enthusiasm for education 
on the part of Scotchmen, entirely dis- 
posed of any such statement. Before 
the Act of 1872, which introduced 
the present system, Roman Catholics 
freely attended the parish schools. 
At that time there were more Roman 
Catholics attending the parish schools 
than the Roman Catholic schools. Those 
who represented Voluntary Schools in 
Scotland had always declared that they 
had no objection to a certain amount of 
popular control. At present, Voluntary 
Schools were entirely under the control 
of the non-representative managers, who 
were largely clerical, and it was to add 
a lay element that he had moved the 
Instruction. In order that education 
might be carried on in accordance with 
the feelings of the parents as well as of 
the managers, he proposed that the local 
authorities should be represented on the 
Boards of Management. There was one 
great argument in favour of the Instruc- 
tion. In speaking on the Second Read- 
ing of the Bill, the Lord Advocate made 
some alarming statements about Scottish 
education. He seemed to intimate that 
it was only to proceed part passu with 
English education. The Lord Advocate 


would find that some of his remarks had 
very much cooled the ardour of educa- 
tionalists in Scotland. The mainstay of 
education in Scotland was the interest 
and sympathy shown for it by the people 
at large ; and there was no surer way of 
maintaining that sympathy and interest 
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than by associating the people with the 
management of the schools, and making 
them feel that the efficiency of the 
schools largely depended on them. He 
commended the Instruction to the Gov- 
ernment on the ground that this Measure 
was a novel departure in Scotch educa- 
tion, and that, therefore, the present 
time was opportune for considering the 
question of popular representation. The 
noble Lord the Member for Rochester 
had said that it would be unjust that the 
Voluntary Schools in Scotland should not 
receive the same assistance as those in 
England. The noble Lord forgot that 
while public opinion in England prepon- 
derated in favour of the Voluntary School 
system, it was just the other way in 
Scotland. In Scotland they desired a 
wide tolerance for every one, and the 
recognition of the principle that the suc- 
cess of education depended very much on 
widening the channels of public interest. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granam 
Murray, Buteshire) said that he must 
contradict the unintentional misrepresen- 
tation of what he had said on the Second 
Reading of the Bill. He had never said 
that the policy of the future was for 
Scotland to get no educational advantage 
unless it had already been secured for 
England. What he had said was that 
education was a national interest, in 
which both countries were entitled to be 
consulted ; and that advantages in con- 
nection with secondary education would 
not be given to Scotland or England 
without raising a just demand for the 
same advantages in the other country. 
But that had very little to do with the 
question raised by the Instruction, the 
effect of which was that the managers of 
Voluntary Schools should no longer be 
what they were, but should be represen- 
tative of the local authorities and the 
parents. The hon. Member was_per- 
fectly well aware that in the Roman 
Catholic schools they would certainly not 
like such a provision. 

Caprain SINCLAIR: There is no evi- 
dence of that. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said that he 
did not know what the hon. Member 
meant by evidence ; but he did not think 
that the hon. Member would venture to 
contradict the assertion. The hon. 
Member wished to disturb a system which 
had worked perfectly well ; and in respect 
of this additional grant of 3s. it would be 
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foolish to do such a thing. The hon. 
Member spoke of the increase in the 
Voluntary Schools since 1872. In one 
sense there had been an increase, and in 
another, there was not. 

Capratn SINCLAIR said it was the 
fact that in those bodies which had 
chosen to maintain the system of Volun- 
tary Schools there had been a marked 
increase in the number of schools since 
1872. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said that he 
was aware of that. But if the schools 
had increased in number, it was a tes- 
timony to the good work which they 
were doing. What were the conditions 
under which alone the Voluntary 
Schools could obtain aid? The school 
must be one whieh, in the opinion of the 
Department, was efficiently contributory 
to the education of the parish or borough 
in which it was situate. Then no grant 
was to be made in respect of any school 
established after 1872, unless the Depart- 
ment was, after due inquiry, satisfied 
that no sufficient provision existed for 
the children for whom the school was 
intended, regard being had to the reli- 
gious beliefs of the parents. Therefore, 
there would be nothing but a feeling of 
satisfaction that the Voluntary Schools 
had done so well. The House having de- 
cided on the Second Reading of this Bill 
that a further contribution should be 
granted to these schools, was it worth 
while to raise the troublesome and 
thorny question of the management of 
the schools, when there was no com- 
plaint? The general question of popular 
representation in the sense of being 
always a necessary concomitant to State 
aid, was a very large question; and all 
he would say was that the present time 
was not opportune for raising the ques- 
tion, especially on a matter of no very 
great dimensions. 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, 8.) 
said there was no evidence that the pro- 
posal now made would receive any oppo- 
sition from the Roman Catholic schools, 
which, of course, were the schools mainly 
affected; on the contrary, there was 
every reason to believe that the Roman 
Catholic schools and their managers en- 
tertained no objections to it. Some of 
the most powerful and influential spokes- 
men of the Roman Catholic Church in 
England had spoken in that sense in re- 
gard to the English Bill, and he believed 
Lord Advocate. 
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similar statements had been made in 
Scotland by influential authorities there, 
and, as they knew, the policy of the hier- 
archy of the Roman Catholic Church was 
And in 
answer to the argument of the right hon. 
Gentleman that the moment was inop- 
portune, he could not conceive a more 
suitable moment for carrying out a sug- 


| gestion which was on the lines of the 
| whole educational policy of Scotland. 


The right hon. Gentleman dwelt in the 
strongest terms on the way in which 
they were thriving; he did not say a 
word about the intolerable strain to which 
they were exposed. That was the foun- 
dation of the whole case; but in Scot- 
land the case wisely rested on identity of 
treatment with England. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not deny that there was 
a case for public control; he merely 
pleaded that the proposal was inoppor- 
tune. But what better movement could 
be imagined. This was a moment when 
without any demand on the part of these 
schcols Parliament was going to give 
them an additional grant, which was to 
come out of the pockets of the taxpayers. 
As the Scottish taxpayers were going to 
get much less than their share of the 
money being spent upon education this 
year, they had all the more reason to 





desire that their claims in regard to its 
application should receive fair recogni- 
tion. It could not be suggested that the 
demand for some measure of local con- 
trol would operate to the prejudice of 
those schools. Local control was objected 
to in England because it was said that 
an element of religicus controversy would 
be introduced by it in country parishes. 
That could not happen in the case of 
Scotland, because the Roman Catholic 
schools admittedly existed for the sake of 
Roman Catholic teaching, and any one 
who went as a member of the local 
managing body would do so accepting 
the principle that it was a Roman Catho- 





lic school, and not to raise any difficul- 
ties about Roman Catholic teaching. He 
would only go to look after the general 
| education of the school, and to bring the 
| school into relation with the local autho- 
rity and the local feeling. It was clear 
that in other respects the school would 
be benefited, and the town would be 
| bencfited by having the Voluntary 
| School, through the representative of the 
| School Board, brought into organic rela- 
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amount of popular representation on the 


general educational system of the town. | Roman Catholic schools, not to interfere 


He thought this was as good a time as 


they could possibly choose, and he hoped | 


they would bring the support of a large 


body of opinion in the House, as he was | 


sure they should in Scotland. 


munity of which he was not a Member. 


clarations made by Roman Catholic 
authorities. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said decla- 
.retions made on certain occasions were 
now quoted as if they were applicable 
to a totally different situation. When 
the Roman Catholic authorities pro- 


lccal authorities, they did it on the dis- 


tinct understanding that they should be | 


admitted to a share of the rates which 
local authorities dispensed. Give the 


Roman Catholics a share of the rates | 


and they would subinit to any reason- 
able inspection they liked. 


Protestants, a voice in the management 
of School Boards. 
lative vote, they had a representation 


which was denied to minorities in other | 


spheres. He admitted that the Roman 
Catholics were entitled to have Roman 
Catholic instruction in their schools, 
but while admitting that principle in its 
entirety, they had also to take this into 
consideration, that in Scotland they had 
wade provision for the religious instruc- 
tion being taken at a different time from 
the ordinary secular instruction of the 
school. Any parent might withdraw his 
child from the religious instruction, and 
no child was to suffer on account of not 
attending religious instruction, and this 
applied to Protestant and Roman Catho- 
lic schools. In Scotland, therefore, they 
brought the element of controversy 
Within a very small compass indeed, but 
the case was different in England. 
With regard to the rest of the Instruc- 
tion, the hours set apart for religious in- 
struction were public property. There 
was nothing unfair, if Roman Catholics 
were allowed representation on Board 
Schools in Scotland, in giving a certain 








with religious instruction, but with the 
view of having some little representation 
as to the teaching beyond the religious 
instruction. That was all they asked. 


Representation of the public would give 

Mr. ARTHUR O’CONNOR said the | 
right hon. Gentleman appeared to con- | 
sider tnat he was in a position to speak | 
authoritatively for a section of the com- | 


this advantage—that they could see, 
apart from the man being a Roman 
Catholic, whether he was a_ proper 
teacher and whether he was teaching in 


| such a way that even a Protestant child 
Mr. BRYCE: I merely referred to de- | 


could go to the school if necessary. It 
would also secure that the teacher should 
be paid for his services in the school, and 
that his services were not applied to some 
other purposes connected with the deno- 
mination. He frankly admitted that in 
the case of Voluntary Schools, especially 


|in the case of Roman Catholics, that 
claimed themselves ready to submit to | 
inspection, audit, and examination by) 


there was a great advantage in Scotland, 
because it was found that if the interest 
was kept up in the attendance in these 
schools the grant was materially helped. 
He referred particularly to the case of 
Glasgow, where the average attendance 
of Protestant children was 86 per cent., 
and the Roman Catholics 85 per cent. 


| This was largely due to the fact that the 

Mr. CALDWELL pointed out that the | 
Roman Catholics had, equally with the | 
| which no public body would take in de- 
Thanks to the cumu- | 


managers of the last named schools 
voluntarily took an interest in them 


veloping them. He was in favour of 
these schools remaining with the popular 
element in them, but this was not incon- 
sistent with a certain amount of popular 
control which would not interfere with 
the religious teaching. As Voluntary 
Schools in Scotland were increasing year 
by year, it could not be said that they 
were badly treated. He admitted that 
the Voluntary Schools in England were 
decreasing year by year, notwithstanding 
the increase of population, and to meet 
that decrease it had been found necessary 
to prop them up a little more. 

*Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL (Glasgow and 
Aberdeen Universities) agreed with many 
of the remarks of the last speaker as to 
the satisfactory work accomplished by 
the Board School system in Scotland, 
but he wished now to return to the ques- 
tion more immediately before the House. 
The right hon. Member for South Aber- 
deen referred to expressions which had 
been made by governors of Voluntary 
Schools to the effect that they would 
welcome some measure of local assistance 
in the management of their schools. He 
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thought that the argument which the 
right hon. Gentleman drew had been 
shattered by the remarks of the hon. 
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Member for East Donegal. When it was | 
said that some local assistance of the kind | 


would not be objected to, he believed 
that such a statement was only made when 
there was a question of claiming a share 
of the school rate. Managers of Volun- 
tary Schools in Scotland had abstained 
from claiming a share of the school rate, 
and as a counterpoise they had claimed 
to be continued undisturbed in the 
management of their schools. 
minational management of the Voluntary 
Schools was the price that was paid for 
giving them no share of the school rate. 
Let the Voluntary Schools ask for a share 
of the school rate, and then they might 
with justice be required to admit an ade- 
quate representation of local authorities 
on the management. But the two things 
must stand apart; and this Instruction 
would deprive Voluntary Schools of their | 
distinctive character. 

Mr. ALEXANDER ‘CROMBIE (Kin- 
cardineshire) reminded the House of the 
extreme liberalism of the Scottish educa- 
tional system. The Roman Catholics 
not only had the compensating advantage 
of being represented on the School 
Board, but if they possessed a majority 
they could actually force Roman Catholic 
teaching on the School Board. This fact 
was a complete answer to any case of 
hardship. The second argument against 
the Instruction was that so long as the 
Voluntary Schools did not participate in | 
the rates they bought the privilege of | 
being relieved from any outside control. | 
That was a somewhat feasible argument, | 
but the moment they accepted this grant | 
they had practically participated, be-' 
cause the grant would materially help) 
them with their subscriptions. The Lord | 
Advocate thought that it would be unfair 


that outside religions should be intro- | 


duced on the management of Roman 
Catholic schools, but his own theory was 
that this Amendment was not designed 


to allow the outside public any manage- | 


ment on the Board, but to give some 
representation of the parents in the 
school, 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick) would like to see public control 
given on these schools, Roman Catholic 
as well as Episcopalian; indeed, he 
would like to see the Voluntary Schools 


Mr, J. A. Campbell. 
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cease altogether, all parties being content 
to accept their excellent Scottish system. 
The whole question was on an absolutely 
different footing in Scotland ; the Roman 
Catholic schools were under the manage- 
ment of their own body, and they were 
increasing in number. But they did not 
claim or receive any part of the support 
from the rates. As long as they did not, 
he did not see how the House could 
sanction the claim that the local authori- 
ties ought to have any share in the con- 
trol. He hoped that the Department, in 
giving this extra three shillings, would 
insist on greater efficiency, but he failed 
to follow the argument that on the 
strength of an additional Treasury grant 
an additional representation should be 
put into the hands of the local authorities. 


| 


Question put,— 


“That it be an Instruction to the Committee 
that they have power to insert clauses in the 
Bill with a view to making provisions for 
insuring adequate representations of local 
authorities or parents on the management of 
voluntary schools in receipt of the aid grant.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 48 ; Noes, 
131.—(Division List, No. 318.) 


Bill considered in Committee. 





[The Cuarrman of Ways and Mzans, Mr. 
J. W. Lowruer, in the Chair. | 


Clause 1,— 


ALTERATION OF LIMIT OF 7s. 6D. IN REGARD 
TO ADDITIONAL GRANT TO SCHOOL BOARDS 


| UNDER 8. 67 OF EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) 


act, 1872. 


Section sixty-seven of the Education (Scot- 
land) Act 1872 shall have effect as if the sum 
of seven shillings and sixpence therein men- 
tioned were increased by the sum of fourpence 
for every complete penny by which 
the school rate therein mentioned exceeded 
threepence, but not beyond a maximum of 
sixteen shillings and sixpence. Provided 
always that during the year ending the 
| fifteenth day of May, one thousand eight 
| hundred and ninety-eight, the increased addi- 
tional grant payable to any school board under 
| this section shall suffer abatement to the 
extent of one third in respect of the period 
between the fifteenth day of May, one thou- 
sand eight hundred and ninety-seven, and the 
twentv-ninth day of September, one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-eight. 


| 
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On the return of the Cuamman of 
Ways and Means, after the usual in- 
terval, 


Tus LORD ADVOCATE moved to 
leave out the words “ therein mentioned.” 
This was, he said, merely a drafting 
Amendment. There was a mention of 
the year in the English Bill and the rate 
during the year “herein mentioned.” 
There was no mention of the year in the 
Scotch Bill, and, therefore, it was not 
necessary to retain these words. 

Mr. CALDWELL saw no reason why 
the words should be taken out. There 
was a description of the rate in the 
clause, and he could not make out why 
the words “therein mentioned” would 
not be inserted in the Bill. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said he 
might explain further if the hon. 
Gentleman thought it necessary. The 
whole produce of a rate of not less than 
3d. had always been interpreted as being 
the produce of a 3d. rate. To leave out 
the words “therein mentioned” would 
leave no margin for discussion. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tus LORD ADVOCATE moved to 
leave out “ ninety-eight” and to insert 
“ ninety-seven.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


On the question “ That the Clause, as 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” 


Mr. T. SHAW complained that the 
Bill made no distinction between the 
Highland and Lowland areas, although 
there was a great distinction in the ad- 
ministrative treatment of the two parts 
of the country. It would be deplorable 
if the grants were to be given under a 
cast-iron system which had been im- 
ported from England. It would be deeply 
regretted if there should be any with- 
drawal from the Highland schools of the 
money already devoted to higher educa- 
tion. He did not propose to move the 
rejection of the clause, but it was mani- 
fest that this clause was not made in the 
Scotch Office, and that it was brought in 
not with the purpose of attending to the 
specific needs of education as a whole in 
Scotland, but to introduce a symmetry 
which was not only reactionary but 
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absurd. A serious danger would be en- 
countered unless the undertaking given 
by the right hon. Gentleman on the 
Second Reading, that the grants made 
under this clause were not to be used 
for the purpose of minimising grants 
already existing in the Highland area, 
were not carried out in the fullest sense. 
He referred to the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Council on the condition of 
Education in the Highlands. The grants 
for the Highland districts amounted to 
£13,331, and one of the main objects of 
the grants was that there should be pre- 
served for these localities some amount 
of higher education. He hoped his right 
hon. Friend would assure the Committee 
that there would be no withdrawal of any 
part of these funds. 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington) 
said he felt it impossible to move the re- 
jection of this clause, but at the same 
time he would respectfully complain of 
this mode of tariff. It was not a plan 
which would have been adopted naturally 
in the Scotch Office. It was a plan 
which worked out in the most arbitrary 
fashion. Not only in the case of the 
Highlands was there a marked dis- 
crepancy between the results, but even 
in regard to the parishes in the Lowland 
constituencies they were face to face with 
great difficulties. It was to be expected 
that Haddingtonshire would come off 
badly, because the representative of that 
constituency gave so little trouble to the 
Government. He cited the case of the 
parish in that county which was famous 
as the birthplace of John Knox. It was 
a necessitous parish, and yet they could 
not get any assistance, because it was a 
small parish with very few scholars. This 
Bill was not drawn so as to meet the 
necessities of the Scottish parishes, but 
was taken from a model, and they were 
suffering from the dogma of uniformity 
which had been introduced into Scottish 
education as an illustration of the policy 
of the Government south of the Tweed. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said the 
two speeches to which they had 
listened showed a singular misconcep- 
tion of what this clause was. This 
was not a question between the well- 
fed Lowlands and the hungry High- 
lands. The Bill gave some relief where 


the ratepayer was undoubtedly poorest, 
and the rate produced an abnormuily 
small sum. 


The idea of assistance from 
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Imperial money where the produce of a 
local rate was abnormally small, was as 
much as a Scotch as an English idea. All 
the Bill did was to come to the assistance 
of the distressed ratepayer in a neigh- 
bourhood where the rate did not bring 
ina normal amount. The aid grant was 
given not only on account of the poverty 
of certain Highland parishes, but of the 
exceptional disadvantages those parishes 
were under. Owing to the sparseness of 


population and the great distance which | 


divided one parish from another, it cost 


more to provide good education within a | 


distance available to children. The 


parish alluded to by the hon. Member | 
for Haddingtonshire, although the birth- 


place of John Knox, did net produce an 
abnormally small rate, so it could not be 
helped, as it did not come within the 
mischief the clause sought to remedy. 
Mr. BUCHANAN complained of the 
way in which 
between School Board and Voluntary 
School education in Scotland. Clause 1 
would aid poor parishes and necessitous 
Board Schools ; but he understood that 
Clause 2 was not limited to necessitous 
Voluntary Schools. The Government 
were only aiding necessitous Board 
Schools, but giving the aid grant gene- 
rally to Voluntary Schools. The aid 
grant under Clause 2 was fixed at 3s. 
per head ; the aid grant given to neces- 
sitous Board Schools under Clause 1 was 
a variable grant. The latter had proved 
to be a decreasing grant, and if the pros- 
perity of the country decreased the grant 
must necessarily decrease. The Bill dif- 
ferentiate unfairly against the National 
system of education in Scotland. Atten- 


tion had been called to the anomalies | 


that would exist in the treatment of 
some parts of Scotland and others. In 
the town of Frazerburgh there were 900 
children attending the Board Schools and 
700 attending the Voluntary Schools. 
The subscribers to the Voluntary Schools 


were of the same class as the ratepayers | 


of the town. The latter under Clause 1 
of this Bill would get nothing, but those 
who supplied part of the rate aid to the 
Voluntary Schools would get 3s. per 


head. How did the matter stand on its | 


financial side? Under Clause 2 £12,000 
would be given to Voluntary Schools, and 
£41,000 would be given to Board Schools 
under Clause 1. But eight times as 


many children were educated in Board 
Lord Advocate. 
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Scnools as in Voluntary Schools. So the 
proposals of the Bill were grossly unfair 
to the popular system of education in 
Scotland. He contended that it would 
have been simple and more equitable if 
they had taken the 3s. grant and given 
it all round. This would have obviated 
the anomalies and disparities he had 
called attention to. For the first time 
the Government were introducing a 
spirit of jealousy and hostility on the 
part of Voluntary Schools and _ their 
| managers. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said the hon. 
/and learned Member who had spoken 
seemed to think that equality was equity. 
He himself contended that the Govern- 
ment were acting in an equitable spirit, 
‘and were going to give money to parishes 
| where it was most wanted. 

| Mr. CALDWELL remarked that the 
Bill did not deal with the matter from 
an educational point of view. If the 
| money had been given at the rate of 3s. 
/per head all round it might have been 
given in such a way that the different 
schools would have spent the money in 
promoting higher education, which would 
have assisted educational progress all 
over the country. But where did the 
money go to? The hon. Member for 
| Partick said it went where it was wanted. 
|The whole of the money went to the 
relief of the ratepayers, and education in 
these districts would not be one copper 
advantaged so far as this expenditure 
was concerned. Whom would the money 
benefit? It would benefit the ratepayers. 
Of the £41,000, one half went direct 
into the pockets of the landlord ; and the 
other half went to the deer forest tenants 
and big farmers, the amount that would 
fall to the share of the poor crofters 
being infinitesimal. It was, therefore, 
a ratepayers’ question ; it was the ques- 
tion of a subsidy of about £40,000, one 
half of which went to the landlords in 
certain parishes and the greater portion 
of the other half to the deer forest 
tenants and other large ratepayers. He 
objected to money going in that par- 
ticular way, when it might be much 
better spent in the promotion of secon- 
dary education. The hon. and learned 
|Member for Haddington struck a clear 
| note when he said this money gave #0 
|relief where relief was most needed, 
‘namely, in the smaller parishes. Much 
might be done by the use of some of this 
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money in obtaining educational efficiency l 
in the smaller parishes, but as it was, | 
the money would go to the relief of the 
ratepayers, and would not advance edu- 
cation one iota. 

CotoneL DENNY did not say he did 
not agree with the majority of the Scotch 
Members in thinking the money might 
have been better spent, or at any rate, | 
better allocated, but it was no use in| 
making Second Reading speeches now | 
that the principle had been passed. The 
contention of the hon. Member for Mid 
Lanark was, that this money was going 
to be entirely wasted—one half to be 
given to the landlords and the other half | 
scrambled for by the deer forest tenants | 
and the crofters. He thought they had a | 
higher character in Scotland than that. | 
He did not think there was a eae’ 
board in Scotland which would use this | 
money for the purpose of recouping the | 
landlords, the deer forest tenants, or the | 
crofters. He had considerable know- 
ledge of the way in which educational | 
bodies conducted their business, and he | 
entirely denied that there was the least | 
danger of the money to be handed over | 
to Scotland being used for the purpose 
of relieving the rates instead of in the | 
promotion of education. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) remarked that | 
during the period he had had a seat in | 
that House this would be the third grant | 
that had been voted for Scotland, and 
in every instance such grant had been 
used for the purpose of reducing the | 
School Board rate. He was afraid that 
this money would go in the same direc- | 
tion, namely, in the relief of the rates, 
instead of in furthering the efficiency of | 
education. No settlement of this ques- | 
tion could be final which did not proceed | 
upon Scotch instead of upon English 
lines, and which did not add to the effi- 
ciency of education rather than the re- | 
duction of the rates. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


= 
a 


Clause 


AID GRANT OF 38. PER CHILD TO VOLUNTARY 
SCHOOLS. 

For aiding Voluntary Schools there shall be | 
annually paid out of money provided by Par- 
liament an aid grant equal to three shillings 
per child for the whole number of children 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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in average attendance in those schools, and 
that grant shall be distributed in such manner 
and in accordance with such conditions as may 
be set forth in the Scotch Education Code 
annually submitted to Parliament. 

For the purposes of Section nineteen of the 
Elementary Education Act 1876, in so far as 


(Scotland) Bull. 


| it relates to Scotland, the aid grant paid or 


payable to a Voluntary School shall be deemed 
to be income derived from a source other than 
the Parliamentary grant. 

The expression “ Voluntary School” means 
a State-aided school not provided by a school 
beard. 


Mr. BUCHANAN moved to leave out 
the words “ For aiding,” and to insert the 
words “To each.” He desired to know 
whether the intention of the clause was 
to pay a grant of 3s. per head to each 
Voluntary School in Scotland for the 
number of children in average attendance 
in such school, or to make a general aid 
grant to Voluntary Schools, of which the 
total amount should be assessed on the 
number of scholars in the schools multi- 
plied by 3s. The Amendment would 
make it perfectly clear that the intention 
of the clause was that each Voluntary 
School should only be paid an aid grant 
of 3s. per head on the whole number in 
average attendance. That was the object 
he had in view in this Amendment, and 
it was important that the Lord Advo- 
cate should make clear what the inten- 
tion of the clause was, because there had 
arisen in the minds of many of them, 


certain doubts on the subject. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 


He desired, so far as he could, fully to 
understand the operation of the clause, 
and so tar as it could be done, to elimi- 
nate from the clause those prejudicial 
elements which were contained in the 
English Act. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said _ he 
thought he could quiet the suspicions of 
the hon. Member as to the _ inten- 
tions of the Department, and show there 


| was no necessity to accept the Amend- 
| ment. 


There were no associations at 
present in Scotland, and certainly there 
was no intention in the Department to 
do anything but that of which the hon. 
Gentleman had expressed approval, to 
pay the grant calculated on the number 
of children in attendance to each school. 
Of course there was a certain amount of 
elasticity in the Code, as there always 
had been, but the elasticity was under 
the check and control of Parliament. The 
grants were to be expended in such 
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manner as was set forth in the Code, and 
assuming there were any conditions im- 
posed to which objection was felt, the 
hon. Member or any of his friends would 
have the ordinary way of challenging 
the policy of the Education Department, 
and the House could control the action 
of the Department. Frankly and un- 
hesitatingly he declared the clause was 
not intended to mask any contemplated 
change or to take other than the course 
which appeared to commend itself to 
he hon. Member. It must be ad- 
mitted that it would not be desirable 
to stereotype the conditions, absolutely 
making them invariable and outside the 
power of Parliament to vary according 
to circumstances by means short of 
actual legislation. The hon. Gentle- 
man could scarcely expect him to say 
that while the Government felt that in 
the English Act association would be a 
good thing, they held that in Scotland 


it would be such a bad thing that under | 
no circumstances should such a system | 


be created. He knew of no movement 
in favour of association in Scotland, and 
it was quite certain that the Bill did not 
do as the English Act did, encourage the 
formation of associations; but at the 
same time he did not think it would be 


at all an advantage to have this matter | 
There was | 
nothing so radically bad in the idea of | 


stereotyped for all time. 


association that it was an evil to be 
avoided, and he hoped the hon. Member 


would be content with the frank decla- | 


ration that there was no intention of 
paying the money in other than the 
ordinary way. The hon. Member took a 
strong view of the evils of the system of 
association, and in the clause as it stood 
there was the check that Parliamentary 
control gave. 

Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee) asked the Lord Advocate to make a 


little more plain what he meant by con- | 
trol of the Department which he said the | 


House possessed. The right hon. Gen- 
tleman spoke of the usual means of con- 


trol over the conditions devised by the | 


Education Department ; but he did not 
explain how that control was to be 
exercised. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said he meant 
the means surely familiar to the hon. 
Gentleman. The Code had to be laid on 


the Table, and it was always in the 
power of any Member to move an Address 


Lord Advocate. 
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praying Her Majesty to withhold assent 
to those portions of the Code to which 
cbjection was taken. 

Mr. BUCHANAN desired to say that 
so far as the Lord Advocate was con- 
cerned he entirely accepted the assurance 
| given; he might say the promise given, 
| that no such proposal as he had referred 
to would be made, but as regarded the 
Department he could not say that the as- 
| surance satisfied him, or allayed his fear 
| that such a change might be introduced. 
| Do what they would they could not dis- 
abuse their minds of the fact that there 
was the precedent of the English Act, 
and over and over again they had been 
told that this Scottish Act followed the 
English model. If the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would not accept these words, 
would he accept others of a limiting 
character? He had pointed out that the 
provision in the clause was subject to 
the reservation of Parliamentary control, 
because the conditions would have to be 
inserted in the Code, and the Code had 
to be laid before Parliament; but the 
Lerd Advocate knew as well as any one 
how far there was substantial Parliamen- 
tary control over the details of the 
Education Code. It was well known how 
exceedingly difficult it was to get any 
modification made by the action of the 
House in the Code or in any of the 
Minutes of the Education Department. 
At the present time a considerable majo- 
rity of the Members from Scotland were 
on the Opposition side of the House, and 
supposing a proposal introduced into the 
Code by a Government having only as 
many Scotch votes as now, or even less, 
as had been the case in the past, the 
Government might and would carry the 
obnoxious provision in the Code, not- 
withstanding an overwhelming protest 
from Scotch Members. Parliamentary 
control was practically nugatory. The 
Code had to be laid before Parliament, 
not merely before the House of Commons, 
but also before the House of Lords ; but 
what chance had the political opinions 
predominant in Scotland in the House 
of Lords? [‘ Hear, hear!”| What had 
| been recent experience in a matter of this 
| kind? You might have an Ordinance 
| laid before Parliament and supported by 
a responsible Minister of the Crown on 
behalf of his Department, and then the 
Prime Minister might get up and upset 
the proposal and defeat his own col- 
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league. [“ Hear, hear!”] The control 
offered by laying the Code before Parlia- 
ment was absolutely nugatory. Under 
the Statute as it at present existed—the 
right hon. Gentleman would correct him 
if wrong—all grants paid from the Ex- 
chequer to Voluntary Schools had to be 
paid over to the managers of each school, 
and that Section 67 of the Act of 1872, 
unless any alteration were made by the 
present Bill, would still apply. Could 
not the Lord Advocate, if he would not | 
accept these words, take one of the| 
suggestions in subsequent Amendments 
that payment should be made directly to | 
each Voluntary School in proportion to| 
the number of scholars in average attend- | 
ance in such school? He was * perfectly | 
certain that the expectation at the pre- | 
sent moment, the fixed expectation of 
managers of Voluntary Schools in Scot- | 
land was in this direction, and if they | 
feund that owing to the vague words of | 
the clause it would he possible for | 
this or a future Government so to) 
alter the distribution of the money | 
under a clause of the Code that it might | 
be handed over to an association or} 
group of schools, there would be grievous | 
disappointment and a sense of being} 
grossly deceived. 

Caprain SINCLAIR thought this was | 
a most extraordinary proposal for Scot- | 
tish legislation. The words of the clause 
were practically taken from the English | 
Act dealing with Voluntary Schools, 
though, as the Lord Advocate very truly | 
said, there were no Voluntary School | 
associations in Scotland. No; nor be- 
fore the passing of the Act were there | 
any such associations in England. He} 
sincerely hoped they were not to look | 
forward in Scotland to being involved in | 
a struggle between diocesan and county | 
authorities, such as was now going on in| 
England. { “Hear, hear!” Clearly, by the | 
clause, the door was left open for the) 
payment of the grant in lump sums to| 
representative bodies. It was deliberately | 
left open to the Department to adopt this 
method of payment, and everyone would 
see that it would be the simplest and 
easiest method for the Department. 
There was no question of necessitous 
schools. He would like to see the word 
“necessitous ” put in. No obligation was 
imposed on the Department, and it stood 
to reason that the simplest method for 
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the Department to adopt would be to | take part in such discussions. 
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hand over lump sums to be distributed 
by each ecclesiastical body. The present 
fee grant was paid to the managers of 
each Voluntary School, and if such was 
the intention of the Government in refer- 
ence to this grant, why not enact in the 
Bill that the grant should be distributed 
in that way? He hoped the point would 
not be left open, incurring the risk of 
sacrifice of educational efficiency by in- 
volving the country in disputes of this 
kind. 

Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
agreed with his hon. Friend the Member 
for Aberdeen that if the Lord Advocate, 
with the views he had expressed a few 
minutes ago, were to be permanently an 
influential element in the management of 
the matter, then it might be left where 
he had left it. He confessed there was 
some strength in the argument his right 
hon. Friend used in favour of a little 
elasticity as between school and school— 
a certain amount of elasticity, a very 
moderate amount of elasticity appealed 
to one’s sense of fitness. But, on the 
other hand, was there not something 
practically ridiculous in having a pro- 
vision imported into the Bill from the 
English Act which contemplated another 
state of things altogether? As had been 
said, there were no associations in Scot- 
land, and there was no provision in the 
Bill for setting up associations. They 
were not wanted in Scotland because 
Voluntary Schools were scattered and 
few in number, while in England they 
were all over the country. ‘Tf associa- 
tions were set up in Scotland the position 
would come to be that pointed out by his 
hon. Friend—that the money would be 
handed over straight to the governing 
bodies of separate Teligious communions, 
and they might treat it as an asset of the 
communion to be dealt with for educa- 
tional purposes. The Lord Advocate en- 
_deavoured to console Scotch Members by 
pointing out that there would still be 
some Parliamentary control over the par- 
ticular provisions of the Code by which 
this distribution would be made, but that 
was in no case a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. They all knew what an illusion 
such a control as that was. To begin 


with, any question of that sort came on 
in the small hours of the morning. There 
was nothing more repulsive to a Member 
of Parliament than to have to sit up and 
But, after 
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all, the control that would be exercised 
in this manner would be exercised by 
English Members, and not by the Scotch 
Members alone. For all these reasons 
he thought his hon. Friend was quite jus- 
tified in the apprehensions they enter- 
tained. He would urge most earnestly 
on the right hon, Gentleman that, with 
his great ingenuity, he might introduce 
some words which would prevent the 
state of things his hon. Friends wished to 
guard against, while maintaining that 
small guarantee of elasticity to which the 
right hon. Gentleman attached import- 
ance. 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said he had 
no cause to complain of the way in which 
hon. Gentlemen had received his declara- 
tion. He would remind the Committee 
that there was no such thing as an asso- 
ciation in Scotland, and there was no 
desire expressed in favour of them; yet 
he was asked to say that if there ever was 
such a thing, it would be a bad body to 
pay this money to. He preferred to wait 
until there was any necessity to say that. 
Although his right hon. Friend opposite 
had pictured in harrowing terms the 
hardship of hon. Members in being kept 
out of their beds, and although it was true 
that when small matters of detail were 
being argued the House did not readily 
listen at Two o'clock in the morning, 
still, if this great thing was going to be 
done, if this tremendous change in educa- 
tional policy was to be made, then there 
would be a question of such magnitude 
before the House that he was quite sure 
that hon. Members would be in a position 
to ask the Leader of the House to give 
them a more favourable opportunity for 
discussing it. As regarded the little 
interlude in the House of Lords, he could 
not see that that had anything to do 
with the matter, because, after all, the 
House of Lords had not the power of 
forcing the Code down the throats of 
hon. Members. The House of Commons 
was not parting with all control. Hon. 
Members would be able to raise the ques- 
tion if the necessity arose, and accord- 
ingly he could not help thinking they 
would be perfectly safe in leaving the 
Bill as it stood. 

Dr. CLARK contended that the Gov- 
ernment ought to make up their minds 
whether this money was to go to special 
schools or to associations. At present 


the Bill was so drawn that they had 
Sir H, Campbell-Bannerman. 
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neither one thing nor the other. They 
should have — phraseology in an Act 
of Parliament. Why should the Govern- 
ment leave the matter open? If any of 
these little questions did come up on 
education, how did Scotch Members 
stand? They were opposed by the Epis- 
copalians, and in all educational matters 
the Irish Roman Catholics would go hand 
in hand with the Episcopalians. [“ Hear, 
hear!” | He did not see why the Scotch 
should be placed at the mercy of the Irish 
Roman Catholics and the English Epis- 
copalians. He thought the matter ought 
to be determined here. [“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. CALDWELL said that this 
Amendment was in the interests of the 
Voluntary Schools of Scotland, and the 
Government had adopted the language of 
the English Bill. In the case of Scotland 
it was notorious that the method of dis- 
tribution at present was to each school. 
There was no provision in the Code for 
giving money to a certain class of schools. 
What they wanted to make sure of was 
this—that the Scotch system was to be 
continued—namely, that each Voluntary 
School should have an absolute right to 
this 3s., and that it should not be pos- 
sible for any Government to so regulate 
the money as to give more to one school 
and less to another. It was obvious that 
a clause which was intended to work in 
England in a collective way was not suit- 
able to the Scotch system. Each Volun- 
tary School ought to have an indefeasible 
right to the 3s. 


Question put, “That the words ‘For 
aiding’ stand part of the Clause.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 155, 
Noes, 76.—(Division List, No. 319.) 


Caprain SINCLAIR moved, after the 
word “ aiding,” to insert the word “ neces- 
sitous.” He moved the Amendment in 
the hope that they would be able to elicit 
what the policy of the Government was 
going to be as to the application of this 
money. As the Bill stood the money 
might be handed over to all schools. He 
thought it should be laid down that only 
schools necessitous from an educational 
point of view should be benefited. 

Taz LORD ADVOCATE said it would 
be quite improper to pay the grant to a 
school which was not rendering efficient 
service. Undoubtedly it was intended 
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that the grant should be paid to ai 
whole of the Voluntary Schools, Volun- 
tary Schools being defined as a State- | 
aided school. 


Dr. CLARK hoped his hon. Friend 
would not press the Amendment, because 
its adoption would result in money being 
taken from Scotland. Scotch Members 
ought to profit by the example set by the 
Irish Members, and try to get as much 
money as they could for their own 
country. 

Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy Burghs) 
said he had a very vivid recollection of 
the hon. Member for Caithness strenu- | 

ously opposing and throwing out a grant | 
of public money in aid of his own con- | 
stituency. [A laugh.] While they were 
anxious to get as much money as they | 
could for Scotland, they were anxious that | 
the money should be properly expended. | 
The case for the Bill was that there was | 
an urgent demand for increased support | 
of Voluntary Schools. It seemed to him | 
that the money granted ought to be dis- | 
tributed amongst the schools which really | 
deserved it, but without this Amendment | 
it might be civen to flourishing and poor | 
schools alike. 

Captain SINCLAIR explained that | 
under his Amendment Scotland would | 
not get less money, but the money would | 
be given to the schools which needed it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. THOMAS SHAW moved, after the | 
word “ paid,” to insert the words “to the | 
managers or governing bodies thereof.” 
He hoped that those recipients were not | 
to be associations, because associations | 
would undoubtedly be of a clerical and | 
denominational character. It might be 
quite proper to have denominational 
associations working together for the | 
common interests of the denomina- 
tions, but to enable them to have | 
grip over the funds would be 
indefensible on financial grounds. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE opposed the | 


Amendment, remarking that it was quite | 


a 





uncalled fer, the principle having been | § : j 
y P I | with the English Act over them. 


decided by the last Amendment. 


Mr. BUCHANAN hoped the Motien | « 
would be put from the Chair. 


\ 
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Mr. CALDWELL supported the 
Amendment, pointing out that the 


17s. 6d. limit did not exist in Scotland. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 75; 
Noes, 160.—(Division List, No. 329.) 


Carrain SINCLAIR moved, after 
the word “Parliament,” to insert the 
words,— 


“in such manner and amounts as the Scottish 
Education Department may think best for the 
purpose of increasing the efficiency of these 
schools, due regard being had to the main- 
tenance of voluntary subscriptions.” 


He wanted to have some distinct indica- 
| tion in the Bill of the purpose to which 
' this grant to the Voluntary Schools was 
| to be applied. It was within the know- 
| ledge of the Committee that four-fifths of 
| the cost of maintenance of these Volun- 
tary Schools was borne by Parliamentary 


| money and only one-fifth was left to be 


_borne by the Voluntary Schools them- 
| selves. Surely it was not too much te 
ask, that in anything that might be done 
for the Voluntary Schools, there should 
| be nothing to weaken the local interest in 
| the schools, as evidenced by the local 
| subscriptions. Again, there should be 
in the Bill some indication that the 
money should be applied solely for in- 
creasing the efficiency of the schools. 
Anything that was done towards securing 
that the money would be spent in the 
interest of education in the Voluntary 


| Schools would be an advantage to the 


country at large. 
Tue LORD ADVOCATE did not think 


the Amendment was at all necessarv. 


The Education Department might be 


trusted to see that the money was only 
used for increasing the efficiency of the 
schools. The words of the Amendment 
were necessary in the case of the English 


| Bill, because the position of the Volun- 


| tary Schools in England was different 
| from the position occupied by the Volun- 
| tary Schools in Scotland. 

Sr H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said they had been discussing this Bill 
They 
“You cannot do this” or 
You cannot do that, because we must 
the lines of the English Bill.” 


| had been told, 


follow 
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That was the answer they got to every- 
thing they proposed ; and now, when his 
hon. Friend proposed words which were 
actually taken textually from the Eng- 
lish Bill, and were every bit as applicable 


in Scotland as in England, the Lord | 


Advocate said they were not at all neces- 
sary, and that there was sufficient con- 


trol by the Department without them. | 


If that were so, why were they put into 
the English Bill? 
cussion on the point, in the case of the 
English Bill, and it was agreed by those 
who had any real knowledge of the sub- 
ject, that it was absolutely necessary to 


secure that the money given to the) 


schools should go, not to the relief of 
subscription, but to increasing the effi- 
ciency of the schools ; and that argument 
applied with equal force to Scotland. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH hoped that the | 
Parlia- | 
ment should give an indication to the | 


Amendment would be accepted. 


Department that it expected to get some- 
thing for its money. 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON (Glasgow, | 
The | 


Bridgeton) supported the appeal. 
Lord Advocate was asking that a blank 
cheque should be given to his Depart- 
ment; and that was not given to the 
English Department. 

Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR said that 
the circumstances of the Voluntary 
Schools in England and Scotland were 
quite different. In England the Volun- 
tary Schools were the majority, and were 
mostly in the rural districts. In Scot- 
land the Voluntary Schools were mostly 
attended by the children of the poor 
labouring class, in the congeste1 districts. 
If the words referring to the main- 
tenance of voluntary subscriptions were 
accepted, it would mean that from time 
to time, when trade was bad, the sup- 


porters of these schools would be fined | 
words | 


for their very poverty. The 
would operate very prejudicially and un- 
fairly on those who had made heroic 
efforts to maintain their schools. 
Mr. CALDWELL hoped that 
Amendment would be accepted. The 
Roman Catholic schools were very well 
managed, but the Episcopalian schools 
had the lowest cost of maintenance of 
any. Without this Amendment the grant 
would simply go in aid of subscriptions, 
instead of bringing the Episcopalian 
schools to a higher state of efficiency. 
The Amendment was exactly in the 


Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman. 
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There was a long dis- | 


the | 
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| words of the English Act, which the Gov. 


} ernment had hitherto insisted on follow- 
‘ing. Let the Government give Scotland 
| an English Bill or a Scotch Bill, but not 
a mixture of the two. 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
chester, N.E.) said that the argument of 
| the hon. Member amounted to this—that 
the Roman Catholics were to be penalised 
,to place an additional burden on the 
Episcopalians, who seemed an offence to 
the hon. Member’s nostrils. [Mr. Canp- 
WELL: “Hear, hear!” and laughter.] 
The Amendment would not be applicable 
to Scotland. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said that there 
| ought to be no difference in the treat- 
ment of one set of voluntarists and 
another. These words, which were taken 
direct from the English Act, did not im- 
pose any special burden. They simply 
required that the grant should be de- 
voted to increasing the efficiency of the 
| schools, and that the voluntary charac- 
| ter of the school should be maintained. 

*Mr. ROBINSON SOUTTAR (Dumifries- 

shire) pointed out to the Lord Advocate 
that the words were not obligatory ; they 
only gave the Deparment a cerain lead. 
Personally he was very glad that the 
Roman Catholics were to get a little 
money, but he believed the managers of 
those Voluntary Schools and the teachers 
in them would be exceedingly thank- 
ful if the right hon. Gentleman would 
accept the Amendment, for there was a 
certain dread that without it the money 
would just be wasted. 

Tne SOLICITOR GENERAL (Sir 
Ropert Finiay, Inverness Burghs) could 
not help thinking that it would be better 
the words should not be inserted. The 
hon. Member had not had sufficient re- 
‘gard to the fact that the English Bill 
| was not identical with the Scotch. The 
| English Bill was founded on the principle 
| of discrimination for the purpose of help- 
|ing necessitous schools; but the words 
| 





now proposed did not include the words 
which were in the English Act—that the 
| distribution was to be for the purpose of 
' helping necessitous schools. Of course, 
the Department would have regard to 
“the efficiency of these schools,” and, as 
far as they could have regard to it, no 
doubt they would also look to “ the main- 
tenance of voluntary subscriptions.” He 
could not think that in the Scotch Bill 
ths words were necessary. 
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Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY 
(Cornwall, Bodmin) suggested that 


the Government should endeavour to 
bring forward some more substantial 
objection than the objection that 
the Amendment was not necessary. It 
was not a good fashion of conducting a 
Bill through the House to object to a 
proposal on no better ground than that. 
There was no enforced obligation in this 
provision to keep up the subscriptions 
to any fixed standard or even to main- 
tain them as they were. All that was 
intended was, he admitted, the introduc- 
tion merely of a moral maxim that due 
regard should be had to the maintenance 
of subscriptions. The moderating effect 
of the word “due” seemed to have been 
overlooked. The hon. Member for 
Donegal was unduly severe on the hon. 
Member for Partick, who avowed a desire 


to see ultimately only Board School | 


teaching in Scotland. He shared the 
desire of his hon. Friend in regard to 
England, but that had never blinded him 
to the duty of doing full justice to Volun- 
tary Schools in England. [Opposition 
cheers.| Until he could convert the 
sentiments of his fellow-men in England 
he must and would give to the Voluntary 
Schools all the rights to which they were 
entitled. The Roman Catholic Schools 
in Scotland, which formed by far the 
most important portion of the Voluntary 
Schools in that country, deserved the ut- 
most consideration ; but it was desirable 
in Scotland, as in England, that they 
should have some maxim of this kind 
put in, if only to strengthen the Depart- 
ment in dealing with the schools, and 
also the teachers in seeing that they got 
from those persons who professed to be 
devoted—as they were most loyally de- 
voted—to Voluntary Schools, that sup- 
port which lay in the punctual payment 


of subscriptions for their maintenance. | 


He hoped the Lord Advocate would yield 
to the invincible arguments arising, not 
only from the nature of the case, but from 
the precedent of the English Act. 
Viscount CRANBORNE did not quite 
take the view of his right hon. Friend. 
He did not approve of all the details of 
the English Act, and in particular he ob- 
jected to the extreme vagueness of the 
term “due regard.” Of course, he ad- 
mitted that certain regard ought to be 
had to voluntary subscriptions, but what 
the precise legal effect of “due regard ” 
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was he never could make out; and he 
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did not understand it now. By the 
Amendment everything would be left to 
the pure discretion of the Education 
Department, without any necessity what- 
ever of its being subject to any code or 
regulation to be laid before this House. 
[“No!”] As he did not approve of the 
words in the English Act, so he objected 
to them in the Scotch Act. 

Mr. THOMAS SHAW thought the 
noble Lord had misapprehended the pur- 
pose of the Amendment. What the Com- 
mittee was considering was whether there 
should be something superadded to the 
vague and unsatisfactory control which 
Parliament would have over this matter 
as the Bill stood. Why should Parlia- 
ment not be consistent? He hoped that 
the Government would yield to the wide- 
spread desire on the subject that Scot- 
land should not be deprived of those 
advantages which had been conferred 
upon England by the English Act. It 
would seem, however, that the Govern- 
ment, instead of attempting to satisfy 
a universal demand in Scotland, had 
abandoned the principle of making the 
Sccttish Act symmetrical with that of 
England, a policy for which no defence 
had been offered. The Scottish Members 
were therefore bound to protest against 
this departure. 

*Mr. J. A. CAMPBELL believed that 
the Amendment would be welcome to the 
managers and teachers of Voluntary 
Schools. If the Lord Advocate had no 
stronger objection to offer to the Amend- 
ment than that the words were unneces- 
sary, he hoped that the right hon. 
Gentleman would yield to the expression 
of opinion in the House and accept the 
Amendment. 

Mr. BUCHANAN trusted that the 
Government would pay some heed to the 
practically unanimous expression of Scot- 
tish opinion on this point. This was an 
Amendment designed to make the Bill 
effective educationally. As the Bill now 
stood it would confer no benefit on educa- 
tion in Scotland whatever. There could 
be no doubt as to the purpose of the 
Amendment—namely, that the money 
given to Voluntary Schools should be 
given for an increase of their efficiency. 

Tut LORD ADVOCATE said he was 
anxious not to take too stiff an attitude 
on this matter, but there were real diffi- 
culties in accepting the Amendment as 
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it stood. It came in at an inconvenient | being made he wanted to understand it 
place—[“ no, no! ”]—and seemed to sug-| to the end. When the Local Govern- 
gest methods of discrimination which) ment Bill was passed, and they (the 
were foreign to the real purposes of the | Scotch) got their probate and _ licence 
Bill. If the hon. Member would agree | duties, they used the whole of the money 
not to press the Amendment he would! for education. But in 1892 a change 
consider the matter with the Education | was made; when the English education 
authorities, and allow the subject to be | grant was raised Scotland got an equiva- 
raised again on Report, in order to see! lent grant, and the Act was modified. 
whether he could meet the views which | Instead of using the whole of the probate 
had been expressed. duty for educational purposes, by that 

Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN Act they took away £265,000 for higher 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman | education and local rates; but they got 
contemplated putting in some words on | £265,000 that year—so they lost nothing 
Report ? | by the Act of 1892—they gave away 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE said that he | £265,000 for higher education, for the 
could not give an absolute pledge that he | universities, and for local purposes, and 
would put words in on Report; but he| they gained £265,000. Since they they 
would consider whether he could not! had never had less than £265,000; they 
devise words which would satisfy the | had always had more, and this year they 
views of hon. Members. | were getting £310,000, so that they were 

Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN | practically £40,000 better off. Up till 
said that the Scottish Members felt very | now they had been able to pay 12s. both 
strongly on this subject, and a Division | to Board Schools and to Voluntary 
had the good effect of driving the nail | Schools. They had been able to pay it 
home, while marking the strong feeling | from their Probate Duty and from their 
entertained. If the House Divided he | equivalent grant, because the £265,000 
hoped that the Lord Advocate would still | they gave away was only a portion—the 
keep open that disposition and elastic) residue remained ; so that as far as that 
frame of mind which he had indicated. | was concerned he hoped the Committee 
[Laughter. | would see that the question of the 

Mr. PARKER SMITH urged that a £265,000 did not affect them at all, be- 
Division should not be taken in view of | cause they had got from the first day till 
what the Lord Advocate had promised. ‘ now much more. From 1889 till now 

Question put, “That those words be | they had been able to pay the 12s. But 
ene ieeeted* they were told that they would not be 
able to pay it in the future, and he 
wanted to know the reason why they 
would not be able to pay it in the future. 
- ; The only other change that had been made 

Dr. CLARK said there was one) wag the change made last year, when, 
other particular in which this Bill differed | instead of getting eleven-eightieths of 
from the English Bill. The latter gave | the English grant they got 10s. per head. 
5s. for each scholar in a Voluntary Now, was this loss which would prevent 
School ; this Bill gave only 3s. He! them in the future paying 12s. per head 
had been trying to understand, on} both to Board Schools and to Voluntary 
information obtained from the Gov-}| Schools; was it due to the fact that 
ernment on previous stages of the Bill,| they had changed from the eleven- 
the reason why only 3s. was granted ; | eightieths to the 10s.? Because their 
but he had failed, and he should now| position was exactly as it was in the 
move to leave out the word “three,” in| beginning. They had got the Probate 
the hope that the Lord Advocate would | Duty, and they had got the equivalent 
move to insert “five” instead, or give crant. He took it that the growth of 
some decent and satisfactory reason why wealth in Scotland and in England and 
the 3s. should remain. Scotch educa-| the produce of the Probate Duty was a 
tional finance was complicated, and he | constantly increasing factor ; ‘and he 
would try to make it clear to the Com- | could not understand why, after having 
mittee. He had watched it carefully from | for a number of vears been paying this 
the beginning, and now this change was | 12s., they suddenly discovered that for 


Lord Advocate. 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 93 ; 
Noes, 163.—(Division List, No. 321.) 
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some reason or other they would be un- 
able to pay it. He believed that the 
Scotch Office, or the Education Depart- 
ment, had made a deal with the Trea- 
sury. It was possible—and when the 
reasons were given they would be able 
to see to what extent this bargain was 
favourable to them or against them—it 
was quite possible that it might be a 
good thing for Scotland. If it was, he 
should be entirely in favour of it; but 


at the present time, knowing the acts of | 


the Treasury in the past, he did not think 
the Treasury would consent to any good 
thing for Scotland, and he was, there- 
fore, rather suspicious about it, and 
thought it was rather a good thing for 
the Treasury than a good thing for Scot- 
land. Well, then, they had been able 
to pay the 12s. till now; and it was 
quite possible when they heard the facts 
of the case, that they would be unable 
to pay in future, and then the Treasury 
would come and make it up. He wanted 
some promise from the Department. 
Because all the factors, all the sources of 
income, were the same—they were not 
diminishing, but increasing sources ; and 
he should be very glad to hear now some 
satisfactory reason why the Department, 
from their residue of the Probate Duty, 
and from their equivalent grant, would 
not be able to pay this 12s. in future. 
Then he would be able to understand the 
character of the bargain, if it had been 
made, between the Scotch Office or the 
Scotch Education Department and the 
Treasury. He begged to move to leave 
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English Act. Now, the hon. Member 
knew perfectly well—it had been ex- 
plained again and again—the view of 
the Treasury upon that for the future, 
that the same capitation grant should 
be paid to Scotland as to England, that 
was to say, a grant of 10s. per head. As 
a matter of fact, up to this time, 12s. 
per head had been available, because the 
original provision for free education in 
Scotland was not made out of the fee 
grant, but out of the equivalent grant 
that Scotland got at the same time that 
England got her local taxation subven- 
tion. Calculations were made as to how 
far the money would go, and as a result 
the education authorities came to the 
conclusion that they would be able to 
pay the 12s. up to 1892, and they could, 
as a matter of fact, have paid more than 
that sum. Since that year—and the 
number of children had largely increased 
in the interval—they had been enabled 
to make up the 12s. out of their accu- 
mulated savings. But these savings had 
disappeared, and recognising that fact 
the education authorities had approached 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who 
promised that, as they had been conduct- 
ing their system in Scotland on the scale 
of 12s., he would provide 2s. out of the 
Imperial Treasury, which, added to the 
direct Parliamentary grant of 10s., would 
make up the 12s. It seemed, therefore, 
only just that when they were relieving 
the Voluntary Schools, they should take 
this contribution from the Exchequer of 
2s. into account and make the grant 3s. 





out the word “three” and substitute | instead of 5s. 


“two,” in order to elicit some explana- | 
tion. 


Dr. CLARK was not satisfied with the 


| explanation of the right hon. Member, 


Tuz LORD ADVOCATE said he had | but said that he did not propose to press 


explained this so often that he was 
afraid he should be wearying the House 
by going over it again. He had heard 
the hon. Member’s speech not once or 
twice, but several times. The hon. Mem- 
ber must really know how the facts stood. 
The Act of 1892, which gave the fee 
grants to Scotland, said that after 1892 
there should be paid out of the moneys 
provided by Parliament an annual grant 
towards the relief of the payment of 
school fees in the State-aided schools of 
Scotland a sum of £265,000, or such 
other amount as Parliament might deter- 
mine, having regard to the amount of 
the fee grant under the Elementary Edu- 
cation Act 1891—that was to say, the 


VOL LI. [rourtu serizs.] 





his Amendment to a Division. It was 
not competent for him to move to in- 
crease the sum, and of course he did not 
want to reduce it. 

Mr. CALDWELL suggested that before 
the Report stage a statement of accounts 
should be prepared, so that the whole 
transaction might be clearly understood. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Caprain SINCLAIR proposed, after 
the word “ Parliament,” to insert :— 


“Provided always that, as a condition of a 
school’s receiving a share of the aid grant, the 
accounts of the receipts and expenditure of 


2D 
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the school shall be annually audited in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the Scottish Edu- 
cation Department as now applied under 
statute to School Board schools.” 


Ife said that a School Board in Scotland 
was bound to appoint two of its members 
to be visitors of the schools which it 
managed. These visitors could enter the 
schools at any time and call for the 
registers, so that they might compare 
them with the actual number of pupils 
present. The obvious purpose of this 
was to check the registers upon which 
was calculated the average attendance 
which regulated the amount of the grant. 
The system of auditing was very 
minute and rigid, and the public purse 
was protected as it ought to be. 
In the case of State-aided Voluntary 
Schools there was an examination cf 
vouchers and receipts. As a matter of 
fact the managers certified results. There 
was an inspection of accounts by the 
educational inspectors, but they were 
appointed for educational purposes, and 
not for their competency to examine 
accounts, and they had frequently re- 
ported that their duties lay with the 
education of the children and the effici- 
ency of education, rather than the in- 
spection of accounts. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Surely it went without saying that as the 
protection he asked for was given in the 
case of Board Schools, it was necessary 
that it should be given in the case of 
Voluntary Schools also, and it was with 
that object that he moved the Amend- 
ment. It was really in the interest of 
those schools that the Amendment should 
be carried. It did not propose to put 
them under any more stringent regula- 
tions than those under which the School 
Board system was carried on. It had 
been shown in these Debates that the 
treatment of Voluntary Schools in Scot- 
land had been most generous, and they 
had thriven to a remarkable degree. He 
would therefore urge those who sympa- 
thised with them to help him to bring 
pressure to bear on the Government to 
accept this reasonable Amendment. 
Tae LORD ADVOCATE said he was 
sorry that his hon. and gallant Friend 
should scek to press this Amendment, be- 
cause the Government could not agree to 
it. A great deal of what the hon. and 
gallant Gentleman had said had been 
dealt with already in these Debates. If 
the hon. and gallant Gentleman thought 


Captain Sinclair. 
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that the inspection of the accounts of 
Voluntary Schools was not sufficiently 
rigid, he was sure that the Department 
would listen to any recommendation that 
might be made to them, and if they re- 
fused to entertain them, there would be 
various ways left in which to bring Parlia- 
mentary pressure to bear upon them. 
But this Amendment proposed to subject 
Voluntary Schools to the regulation 
statutory audit. [“ Hear, hear!”] Hon. 
Members might say “Hear, hear,” but 
at the same time they would observe that 
that was a very different thing from 
merely saying that what was done at 
present was not sufficient. He could not 
agree to an Amendment which so altered 
the relations which at present existed be- 
tween the managers of Voluntary Schools 
and the Department. 

Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, 
Blackfriars) was surprised that the 
Lord Advocate should refuse to assent 
to so reasonable an Amendment. They 
were now giving more money to Volun- 
tary Schools because they did not get 
any aid from the rates, and it was now 
simply asked that as they were to get this 
additional public money, they should sub- 
mit their accounts to a proper inspection, 
and that they should furnish an account 
of what they did with their money, in 
the same way as the School Boards did. 
Therefore he hoped that if the right hon. 
Gentleman would not admit the Amend- 
ment, his hon. and gallant Friend would 
go to a Division. [“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) could 
not help feeling very great regret that the 
Government should make no concession 
whatever on this point. The English Bill 
had made provision for this very case. 
In one of the sub-sections of the first 
clause it was provided, that the Education 
Department might require the accounts 
of Voluntary Schools to be annually 
audited in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Department, and the Vice 
President of the Council, he thought on 
the floor of the House, said that so long 
as he had the administration of the Eng: 
lish Act in his hands he would insist on 
the Department exercising their power in 
all cases. If it was to be the case in 
England, why not in Scotland? [* Hear, 
hear!”] There were schools receiving 
four-fifths of their annual resources from 
public funds, and it was perfectly plain 
that if Parliament and the country were 
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to make it absolutely certain that the 
money was expended for the purpose for 
which it was intended, some inspection 
by the proper authority was necessary. 

Toe LORD ADVOCATE repeated that 
the Amendment would render a statutory 
audit necessary. It seemed to him that 
the power to which the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite referred was already in the 
Bill. The English Bill provided, as the 
right hon. Gentleman had said, that the 
Education Department might require the 
accounts and receipts should be annually 
audited in accordance with the regula- 
tions of the Department, but that was 
not a statutory audit. What he was re- 
sisting in the Amendment was the neces- 
sity for making the audit a statutory 
audit. 

Mr. ASQUITH asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman, like the Vice Pre- 
sident in the case of the English Act, 
would give the Committee an assurance 
that he would insist on an audit? 

Me. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, W.) 
asked whether the right hon. Gentleman 
would make the same provision in regard 
to the audit as was made in the English 
Act? 
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Tue LORD ADVOCATE said, as only 
one member of the Council of Education, | 
he could not give an absolute promise, | 
but he was quite certain that the Scotch 
Education Department would make such 
regulation as in their view would assure | 
a proper control and that the money. was | 
properly spent. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) 
thought the Lord Advocate was maintain- | 
ing an unnecessary position, . because | 
Clause 2 provided that the money that 
was to be given to these Voluntary 
Schools should be distributed in such ! 
manner and according to such conditions 
as might be set forth. But there was 
absolutely nothing in the Bill as to the 
auditing of accounts, and he hoped the 
Lord Advocate would reconsider the | 
question. 

Mr. PROVAND said the right hon. 
Gentleman had admitted that he could 
not enforce the regulations made by the | 
Education Department, but they had not | 
asked him to do so. What they asked | 
was that the Bill should require an annual | 
adit. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon | 
Boroughs) said there was absolutely 
no provision in the Bill with regard | 
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to. an audit. The question was 
whether the House was to legislate 
on the question of an audit or de- 


ipute it to a body whom the Govern- 


ment were not prepared themselves to 
be responsible for. He would like to 
know why there should be any distinction 
between a School Board and a Voluntary 
School in this matter, unless it was that 
they trusted the managers of Voluntary 
Schools and would not trust the repre- 
sentatives elected by the people on the 
School Boards. He thought there was 
just as much reason for an audit in the 
case of Voluntary managers as in the case 
of the representatives of the people on a 
School Board. If there was any falsifi- 
cation or mal-administration it would be 
discovered by means of an annual audit. 
It was true that an inspector came down 
to a Voluntary School, but he did not 
enter into these accounts, he seldom or 
never looked at the vouchers or accounts, 
and he was not a true accountant. There 
was no reason why the words which were 
required should not be inserted. 

Tote LORD ADVOCATE said he 
thought there was a good deal of mis- 
understanding about the matter. He had 
said that there certainly would be an 
audit, but that he could not bind himself 
to there being exactly the same regula- 
tion as was provided in the English Act 
He thought that under the Bill as it 
stood they had exactly as much power, 
but he was perfectly willing to insert 
the words of the English Act. [“ Hear, 
hear!” 

Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
appealed to his hon. Friend to withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Taz LORD ADVOCATE moved to 
insert at the end of the first paragraph 
of the Clause : — 


“The Code may require as a condition of a 
school receiving a share of the aid grant that 
the accounts and receipts of the expenditure ot 
the school may be annually audited in accord- 
ance with the regulations of the Department.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. BUCHANAN moved after the 
word “ Parliament,” to insert : — 
“provided always that every grant payable 
under this section shall be paid direct to the 
managers of the school entitled to the same.” 
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Tt was the unanimous desire of the [Sewn made for England, and that similar 


Scotch Members that the 3s. grant should | proposals ought to be made for Scotland. 
not go to diminish voluntary subscrip-|This was treating Scotland as the 
tions, but to improve educational effi- | knuckle end of England with a ven- 
ciency. |geance. They had often not got the 

Tus LORD ADVOCATE, in declining | legislation they wanted, but they had not 
to accept the Amendment, said he failed | suffered in the past as they were ap- 
to understand on what grounds he could | parently to suffer now, in getting educa- 
be expected to accept it. | tion imposed upon them which they did 

Mr, J. W. CROMBIE said they | not want and were strongly opposed to. 
had agreed before that this Parlia- | He must enter his earnest protest against 
mentary grant was really going in lieu | the proposal contained in the clause by 
of rates to all intents and purposes. But | which a sum of public money was given 
they were now told by the Lord Advo-|to denominational bodies, wholly irre- 
cate that that was not so. Now, how- | sponsible, under no conditions or restric- 
ever, the Lord Advocate said that it was | tions whatever, and with no provision, 
to all intents and purposes to go in lieu | direct or indirect, that in any degree 
of rates. If they were going to give this | whatsoever it should improve the educa- 
grant to Voluntary Schools they ought to | tion of the country. It would neither 
see that the money went to increase the | improve education, increase the number 
efficiency of the schools. As long as this | of children to be educated, nor improve 
Clause remained, the 3s. would simply go | the status of a single teacher. It was a 


to relieve subscriptions. | step backward in their legislation, and a 
| Measure which he was perfectly certain 
Amendment negatived. | the vast majority of Scottish opinion was 


; | strongly opposed to. 
On the Question “ That the Clause, as | 
amended, stand part of the Bill,” | Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
| part of the Bill. 
Mr. BUCHANAN said this Clause, | 
giving aid to Voluntary Schools, was a} Clause 3,— 
decidedly retrograde step in the educa- | 
tional legislation of Scotland. They had | EXTENT AND SHORT TITLE. 
hitherto always maintained that their| his Act shall extend to Scotland only, and 
educational system was a national system may be cited as the Education (Scotland) Act 
suitable to the wants of Scotland and 1897. 
generally satisfactory to the people. It | 
rested on a national basis. In Scotland | Clause ordered to stand part of the 
they had School Boards in every parish, | Bill. 
and where religious communities desired | E fi brmu. J 
to have special schools of their own in | Mr. ARTHUR O'CONNOR moved the 
which their children might receive special | following new clause,— 
religious instruction, they had full facili- | 
ties to establish those schools and share; #X=MPTION FROM RATES OF VOLUNTARY 
on absolutely equal terms in all the Par-| _ SCHOOLS. 
liamentary grants that came from the | Mesh goes yer es Posy th - 
Exchequer. The Act of 1872 established | buildings, used pal or meiinle for the 
absolute statutory equality between Board | purposes of the schoolrooms, offices, or play- 
and Voluntary Schools in sharing in the | ground of a Voluntary School except to the 
Parliamentary grant. That statutory | extent of any profit derived by the managers 


equality had been hitherto observed in | of the school from the letting thereof. 


all the Parliamentary grants that had} He observed that the principle cf the 
been given for public education in Scot- clause had been accepted in the Division 
land, and this was the first occasion on | which was taken a few hours ago. The 
which a Parliamentary grant had been | language of the clause had been adopted 
given in which that statutory equality | textually from the English Bill. It was 
was not observed. The only reason that | asked why should Voluntary Schools be 
had been given for this departure was| exempted from rating when Board 
that certain educational proposals had | Schools were not? The reason was clear. 
Mr, Buchanan. 
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It mattered nothing to the Board Schools 
whether they paid rates or not, or what 
amount the rates might be. If they were 
20s. in the pound the School Board 
authorities paid the 20s. from the money 
of the rates with the one hand, while they 
took the amount from the rates with the 
other. Voluntary Schools were not in 
the same position. They received nothing 
from the rates, and yet they were ex- 
pected to contribute to them. He begged 
to move the Amendment. 


Clause read the First time. 


Tus LORD ADVOCATE accepted the 
Amendment. It had, he said, been 
rashly assumed by hon. Members oppo- 
site that there was no demand for this 
exemption. On the contrary there had 
been a demand for it. As to what had 
been said about Board Schools being 
exempted from rates, he would point out 
that it would be a mere paying from one 
pocket into another. If Board Schools 
were exempted from rates, they would get 
no benefit from it as a help to the 17s. 6d. 
limit, because at the present moment the 
sum which a Board School paid on the 
rating of the school was calculated as a 
portion of the local expenses which went 
to swell the local expenditure upon the 
operation of the 17s. 6d. limit. 

Mr. CALDWELL pointed out that the 
language of the clause had been taken 
from the English Bill, and he desired to 
ask whether it should not be in Scotch 
phraseology, so as to make it properly 
applicable to Scotland? 

Tue LORD ADVOCATE would con- 
sider the point between this and the 
Report stage. 

Mr. PROVAND opposed the clause, 
remarking that it was unfair and in- 
equitable to give an exemption to Volun- 
tary Schools which was not given to 
Board schools, although the latter were 
as much entitled to it as the former. As 
to the argument that Board Schools re- 
ceived public money, he would point out 
that four-fifths of the money which 
Voluntary Schools now got was public 
money; therefore they had no ground 
for preferential treatment in this regard. 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) observed that it was quite a 
mistaken view to suppose it was im- 
material whether a Board School paid 
rates or not. It was said that it was 
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simply payment out of one pocket into 
another. The objection, however, was 
that if Board Schools had to pay rates, 
that swelled the amount of their expendi- 
ture, and made them seem to be more 
costly than the Voluntary Schools, and 
that was a fact which the opponents of 
the Board Schools took care to make 
use of. 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
the clause be read a Second time.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 124; 
Noes, 41.—(Division List, No. 322.) 


Question proposed, “That the Clause 
be added to the Bill.” 


Captain SINCLAIR proposed _ to 
amend the clause by leaving out the 
words, “or mainly.” The exemption was 
to apply to land or buildings exclusively 
or mainly used for school purposes, but 
it would be within the knowledge of Scot- 
tish Members that schools in Scotland 
were very frequently parts of other 
buildings, the school-room forming part 
of a block of buildings, other parts of the 
block being used as a church, meeting- 
house, or dwelling, the whole block being 
included in one assessment for local 
rating purposes. From an educational 
point of view it was thought desirable 
to exempt the school from zating, but the 
exemption should be only applied to the 
rooms used for school purposes. 

Tae LORD ADVOCATE said the 
clause followed the English Act, and the 
point was thoroughly discussed when the 
latter was before the House. 

Mr. BUCHANAN thought the Amend- 
ment was worthy of some answer. It was 
a substantial Amendment, and not to be 
dealt with by a mere reference to 
the English Act. Buildings would be 
exempted under the clause that were not 
used for schools, and this was not the 
intention of the Committee in relieving 
Voluntary Schools from rating. 

Tote LORD ADVOCATE said he 
thought the hon. Member had listened to 
the arguments on the point in the dis- 
cussion of the English Bill. The effect of 
adopting the.Amendment would be that 
the word “exclusively” remaining, the 
casual use of a school-room for other than 
school purposes would be held to exclude 








683 Isle of Man 
the school from the benefit of the exemp- 
tion. 


Amendment negatived ; clause added ; 
preamble agreed to. 


Title amended by adding the words, 
“and for exemption from rates of these 
schools.” —(Zord Advocate.) 


Bill reported ; as amended, to be con- 
sidered upon Monday next, and to be 
printed.—{[Bill 324.] 





CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till To-morrow. 





PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Consideration, as amended (by the 
Standing Committee), deferred till To- 
morrow. 





BURIAL GROUNDS LOANS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
{llth May] further adjourned till To- 
morrow. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES’ 
JURISDICTION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till 


morrow. 


To- 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 





FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS BILL. 


Third Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 





COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES BILI. 
As amended, considered; read the 


Third time, and passed. 


{COMMONS} (Church Building Acts) Bill. 684; 


SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


Clause 1,— 


PAYMENT OF SCHOOL BOARD CONFERENCE 
EXPENSES. 


(1.) The school board of any district. may, 
subject to regulations made by the Education 
Department under this Act, pay out of the 
school fund— 

(a) the reasonable expenses of any mem- 
bers of the board, or of the clerk to the 
board, in attending any conference of 
school boards held for the purpose of 
discussing any matter connected with 
the duties devolving upon them; and 

(b) any reasonable annual or other sub- 
scription towards the expenses of the 
conference. 

(2.) A school board shall not pay under this 
Act the expenses of more than three persons 
attending a school board conference. 

(3.) The Education Department may make 
such regulations as they think fit for regulat- 
ing payments by school boards under this Act. 
(4.) Expressions used in this Act have the 
same respective meanings as they have in the 
Elementary Education Acts 1870 to 1893. 


Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid) said he 
understood that the Government were 
quite satisfied not to take any other busi- 
ness if they got the Scotch Education 
Bill. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, Manchester, 
E.) said that by an arrangement which 
he thought was satisfactory to the House 
it was agreed to take these two Bills and 
these two alone after the Scotch Educa- 
tion Bill. 


Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
read the Third time, and passed. 





ISLE OF MAN 
(CHURCH BUILDING ACTS) BILL [1.1]. 
Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
[5th July] further adjourned till To 
morrow. 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of the 15th day of this in 
stant July, Mr. Speaker. adjourned: the 
House without Question put. 


House Adjourned ‘at a Quarter 
before Seven o Clock. 





Lord Advocate. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 22nd July 1897. 





VISCOUNT DILLON.— 
LORD KENSINGTON. 

Reports made from the Lord Chan- 
cellor, that the right of Harold Arthur, 
Viscount Dillon, and William, Baron 
Kensington, to vote at the elections of 
Representative Peers for Ireland has 
been established to the satisfaction of the 
Lord Chancellor; read, and ordered to 
lie on the Table. 





PROVISIONAL ORDER (SCOTLAND) 
ILL [H.L. ]. 


On the Order to go into Committee on 
this Bill, 


*Taz SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND 
(Lord Batrour) said he understood it 
was necessary that the Committee stage 
of the Bill should be taken so that 
Amendments agreed to by the Select 
Committee to whom the Bill was re- 
ferred might be inserted in their proper 
places. But he thought it right to say 
that he did not intend to ask the House 
to proceed further with the Bill this 
Session. It was no doubt introduced 
late in the Session, but when it was 
referred to the Select Committee he 
hoped the Bill would be placed on the 
Statute Book this year. But the pro- 
ceedings in the Select Committee occu- 
pied longer than he anticipated, and after 
one of the Amendments made in the 
Select Committee, he felt it would be 
hopeless for him to ask Parliament to 
proceed further with the Bill this Session. 
The majority of the Amendments made by 
the Committee dealt with points on which 
he was willing to accept the decision 
arrived at, and the structure and frame- 
work of the Bill had not been greatly 
interfered with by the Amendments, 
which, on the whole, were in the direc- 
tion of preserving more strict control 
over legislative proposals, which would 
come before Parliament by Provisional 
Order, than was at first proposed. The 
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threatened attack on the position 
of the Secretary for Scotland in the 
Bill was not carried to extremities, 
and, indeed, in one rather important 
particular. An important function 
was laid on the Secretary for Scot- 
land, which he himself would not have 
asked Parliament to intrust to any execu- 
tive officer—power in connection with 
the Chairmen of Committees to prevent 
opponents from being heard before Par- 
liament unless they could show good 
cause. One Amendment made by the 
Select Committee he regarded as of great 
importance. It related to the method 
of forming the tribunal to sit in judg- 
ment on proposals placed in the hands 
of the Secretary for Scotland. As intro- 
duced, the Bill proposed that there 
should be a tribunal of three persons 
—one of whom was a Judge of 
the Court of Session or a Sheriff, 
and to be Chairman; and the other 
two gentlemen chosen for their fit- 
ness and skill in affairs of this kind. In 
this way a panel was to be formed from 
whom Commissions were to be chosen. 
for each inquiry. The selecting body 
was to consist of two persons selected by 
the conveners of counties in Scotland, 
and two persons selected by the conven- 
tion of Royal Burghs, and they were to 
sit with the Secretary for Scotland and 
consider the claims and qualifications of 
possible Commissioners to be placed on 
the panel, from whom the Commission 
for each inquiry would be selected by the 
Secretary for Scotland. That proposi- 
tion did not meet with general accept- 
ance. A legal chairman was objected to 
in many quarters, and the proposal that 
the selecting body should be appointed by 
the convention of Royal Burghs was also 
a good deal criticised. After consider- 
able discussion another clause was pro- 
posed by him, which would have had the 
effect, while still maintaining the select- 
ing body on the lines originally sug- 
gested ; it would have had it composed as 
before of two members elected by the 
conveners of counties in Scotland, and two 
sent in by town councils of cities and 
burghs above 15,000 in population at the 
last Census. As the proposal for a legal 
chairman was to be abandoned, he sug- 
gested that the selecting body should have 
the duty laid upon it of providing not 
only for the panel of ordinary Commis- 
sioners, but the panel from whom the 
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chairman should be chosen. He attached 
great importance to the selection of both 
these panels by a small and quasi-judicial 
body, which would feel the responsibility 
of acting judicially. It was also pro- 
posed that the selection of the panel 
should be made in this way—that all the 
counties and burghs in Scotland with 
a population above 15,000 should each 
nominate one. There were thirty counties 
having separate county councils, and 
27 or 28 burghs, which would have been 
qualified under that provision. That 
would have resulted in a panel of 60 
persons being selected. But the method 
proposed was not so satisfactory as the 
one he suggested, because there would 
have been no possibility of conference 
between the respective selecting autho- 
rities. They would each probably have 
selected a respectable gentleman known 
to themselves, who might or might not 
have special qualifications. They would 
feel no special responsibility in selecting 
a fit person, and he did not think a 
tribunal selected from a body so chosen 
would have commanded general con- 
fidence. However, that proposal was 
carried against his by five to four. 
He could not make himself respon- 
sible for it, and he was, therefore, 
obliged to face these two alternatives— 
either to abandon the Bill or ask the 
House to reverse the decision of the 
Select Committee. Earlier in the Ses- 
sion he should have had no hesitation in 
selecting the latter of these two alterna- 
tives. But if he did that now, and the 
Bill had to pass through the other House, 
it could hardly be expected to become 
law this Session. So he had decided to 
ask the House not to proceed further 
with the Bill. On one other point an 
Amendment was made and was carried 
against him. Probably it was only a 
fair corollary of the decision to which he 
had referred, that the persons composing 
the tribunal for each inquiry should not 
be remunerated for their services be- 
yond payment of out-of-pocket expenses. 
If it was difficult in Parliament to obtain 
Members of that House and the House of 
Commons to serve on Committees when 
resident in London, it would be found 
doubly difficult to induce gentlemen quali- 
fied for the work to go to parts of Scot- 
land in which they were strangers, and 
away from home, at a time when it might 
be inconvenient, and do irksome work 
Secretary for Scotland 
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and drudgery without receiving remunera- 
tion. He did not regret the introduction 
of the Bill in its original form. He be- 
lieved it had been recognised by most of 
those interested in solving the ques- 
tion in Scotland as an honest attempt 
to deal with a somewhat diff- 
cult and intricate subject, the difficulty 
and intricacy of which, he thought, was 
not always fully recognised by all those 
who set themselves up as authorities in 
regard to it. In regard to the future, 
he thought this question could not be 
allowed to rest where it was. He believed 
the demand for a certain amount of 
devolution of private Bill legislation to 
tribunals sitting locally would increase 
rather than diminish, and that Partia- 
ment would have to deal with it. He 
hoped and believed the introduction of 
this Bill would lead to a discussion of the 
whole question in Scotland during the 
autumn, the result of which would be to 
ripen opinion on the subject and place 
the Government in a more favourable 
position for dealing with it on a future 
occasion. He might, perhaps, be allowed 
to express his own personal hope that it 
would be found possible to re-introduce 
a Bill on the subject at an earlier period 
next Session, and, in the light of the 
experience they had gained, that they 
might be able to carry it to a succeasful 
conclusion. [“ Hear, hear!”] He beeged 
to move in the meantime that the House 
resolve itself into Committee. 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH thought that, 
as the Secretary for Scotland had an- 
nounced the withdrawal of the Bill, it 
would be mere beating of the air if he 
were to attempt to debate the subjects 
he had raised. He would only say he 
thought what had been desired had been 
gained—namely, that a definite proposal 
should be placed upon the Paper, should 
have been before their Lordships’ House, 
and should go before the people of Scot- 
land interested in the matter, in the 
Recess, so that they might form their 
opinion upon it, and aid the Secretary 
for Scotland in producing another Mea- 
sure in a subsequent Session of Parlia- 
ment. He was sure the noble Lord would 
find there was a general desire on the 
part of Scotsmen of all parties to 
further a satisfactory change in this 
important question, and that they would 
welcome his efforts in this direction. As 
to the noble Lord’s remarks on the ques 
tion of the panel, he would remind him 
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that this had been the crux of the diffi- 
culty in all proposals to change the pre- 
sent system of dealing with private Bills. 
He thought the fault of his noble Friend’s 
proposal was that he designed a much too 
elaborate system of indirect election. A 
system of as simple a direct election as 
could be arrived at, which would give a 
sufficiently large body of sufficiently prac- 
tical persons to form a panel from which 
individual commissioners should be 
chosen, was what they should aim at. He 
did not think his noble Friend’s proposal 
with regard to the panel was one which 
commanded the assent of Scotsmen, and 
he did not think it was one which would 
have produced satisfactory results in the 
future. He believed the proposal in the 
Bill as it stood was after all the better 
proposal. It was not novel, for it had 
been proposed before, that these subjects 
should be dealt with by men chosen by 
the Town and County Councils, and he 
trusted that in another Session of Par- 
liament they would be able to deal with 
it in a satisfactory manner. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY (Cuarrman of 
CommiTrEES) thought the Secretary for 
Scotland had obtained the object in view 
in introducing this Measure. He agreed 
with the noble Lord who had just spoken 
that it was extremely desirable a definite 
project. should be brought before those 
interested in Scotland, and the matter 
thoroughly discussed during the autumn. 
He thought the noble Lord might be con- 
gratulated on having attained that object. 
Of course it was impossible to carry such 
a Measure this Session. He hoped when 
the Bill was introduced again the provi- 
sions would be a little fuller than they 
were. It seemed to him there were 
several omissions in the Bill that would 
require a fuller statement in any new 
project that was brought before Parlia- 
ment. He could but say he should only 
be too happy to give any assistance in 
his power, and he should like also to say 
he must not be understood to be bound 
absolutely by the decision which the Com- 
mittee had arrived at, or to the exact 
forms of the Bill, anxious as he was to 
simplify and render cheaper the process 
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by which private Bill legislation could be 
accomplished. 


Motion agreed to ; House in Committee 
accordingly. Amendments proposed by 
the Select Committee made; Standing 
Committee negatived. 


PARISH COUNCILS (SCOTLAND) 
(CASUAL VACANCIES) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuamman of Commitregs, the 
Earl of Mortey, in the Chair. ] 


Clause 1,— 


SHORT TITLE AND CONSTRUCTION OF ACT. 


This Act may be cited as the Parish Coun- 
eils Casual Vacancies (Scotland) Act 1897, and 
shall be construed as one with the Local Gov- 
ernment (Scotland) Act 1894. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
Clause 2,— 


PROVISIONS FOR’ FILLING UP CASUAL 
VACANCIES IN PARISH COUNCILS IN 
PARISHES PARTLY LANDWARD AND PARTLY 
BURGHAL, ETC. 


“In the event of a casual vacancy in the 
parish council of a parish which is partly land- 
ward and partly burghal, or comprises a police 
burgh or part of a police burgh, the following 
provisions shall have effect with respect to shu 
filling up of such vacancy (that is to say) :— 

(1.) The parish councillors, who are mem- 
bers of the Landward Committee of such 
parish council, shall not be entitled to 
vote in filling up any casual vacancy 
therein, except a vacancy caused by the 
death, resignation, or disqualification of 
a parish councillor who was a member 
of such Landward Committee. 

(2.) The parish councillors who are not 
members of such Landward Committee 
shall not be entitled to vote in filling 
up any casual vacancy in such parish 
council, except a vacancy caused by the 
death, resignation, or disqualification of 
a parish councillor who was not a mem- 
ber of such Landward Committee.” 


*Lorp BALFOUR moved as an Amend- 
ment to leave out Sub-section (1), upon 
the ground that it really was not re- 
quired. There was no grievance and no 
difficulty to be remedied by means of it. 
Not only was that the case, but if it was 
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passed as it stood it would lead to many 
difficulties and complications which did 
not now exist. The reason for allowing 
the landward members of the Council to 
elect to casual vacancies in the Land- 
ward Committee was that the Landward 
Committee had distinct and separate 
functions from the Parish Council as a 
whole. The burgh members had no func- 
tions apart from their membership of the 
Parish Council, because all the functions 
which were discharged by the Landward 
Committee for the landward part of the 
parish were discharged for the burgh 
through the proper burgh authority. 
There had been a few difficulties in cases 
where burgh members had insisted on 
putting men with burgh interests into 
the Landward Committee. In the other 
case there had been no difficulty at all, 
and, as he had said, serious complications 
would be caused if this sub-section was 
allowed to stand part of the Bill. He 
would give one instance which he thought 
would convince the Committee that the 
proposal was not a wise one—namely, 
the case of the Parish Council in which 
Dundee and Broughty Ferry were 
situated. There were there two burghs, 
one of which had only one representative 
upon the Parish Council, and if the Bill 
were to pass with this sub-section in it 
the result would be, in the event of a 
vacancy occurring in the representation 
of Broughty Ferry, while the landward 
representatives of the Council would be 
prevented from voting, the vacancy 
would be filled up by the representatives 
of Dundee, because there were no others 
to do it. That would be an anomalous 
and absurd result, and he hoped their 
Lordships would not allow this sub-sec- 
tion to stand part of the Bill. 

Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE ex- 
plained that the object of the promoters 
of the Bill was to protect the interests of 
the landward members. The Secretary 
for Scotland had stated that those in- 
terests would be duly preserved by 
leaving out the sub-section, and therefore 
he had no objection to its omission. 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH objected to the 
Amendment. He should like to explain 
to English Lords what the proposal of 
the Bill was and what the effect of the 
Amendment would be. In Scotland, 


parishes which were subject to Parish 
Councils were divided into three cate- 
gories—namely, landward, which were 
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entirely parishes that were outside the 
limits of a burgh; burghal parishes, 
which were parishes within the limits of 
a burgh; and mixed parishes, consist- 
ing of landward and burghal parishes. In 
the Local Government Act for Scotland 
great care was taken to save the interests 
of the landward and burghal portions of 
such a parish. Great care was taken to 
insure, according to the interests of the 
two portions of the parish, an exact pro- 
portion in the numbers of the members 
of a County Council. In only one respect 
was no provision made, and that was in 
the case of a casual vacancy. When a 
vacancy occurred from the death of one 
of the Councillors, then the landward 
representatives and the burghal repre- 
sentatives alike met and chose another 
Member in the place of the deceased. At 
times the interest of the landward and 
burghal parts of the parish were very 
different, and friction arose, and there 
had been difficulties, which, however, had 
been assuaged by the intervention of the 
Local Government Board for Scotland, 
who had induced the representatives of 
both portions of the parish to join in 
selecting the proper man to represent the 
particular interest which was_ repre 
sented by the deceased person. So that 
really this Bill was introduced,to meet 
one particular case which had arisen, 
although other means had been found of 
meeting such cases. But if they were 
going to allow the landward representa- 
tives of a parish to select their own man 
by themselves, aside from the burghal 
representatives, to a vacancy that oc 
curred amongst them, surely they ought 
not then to allow the landward men to 
have anything to say in the choice of a 
representative to a vacancy that occurred 
among the burghal representatives. Not 
only did they save the landward people 
from any violation of their interests by 
allowing them to elect a man to fill a 
vacancy that occurred among their own 
number, but if they adopted Lord Bal- 
four’s Amendment, they would allow the 
same landward men to have a large voice 
in filling the vacancy caused by a death 
amongst the burghal representatives also. 
Surely that would be giving an altogether 
unfair predominance to the landward 
members of mixed parishes. He would 
ask their Lordships either to leave 
matters as they were by not passing this 
Bill at all—which would not give rise to 
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always have a majority. 





any great grievance—or, if they did, 
while it was perfectly fair to give to the 
landward representatives of the Parish 
Council the right to elect their own 
representative, then he should say they 
ought also to allow the burghal portion 
of the parish to elect their own repre- 
sentative from among their own number. 
It seemed to him that to take that 
course would be absolutely inconsistent 
with the provisions of the Act of 1894. 
The step proposed by the noble Lord 
would be a departure from the intention 
of the Act, which evidently was to pre- 
serve the rights and interests of the 
burghal representatives and landward 
representatives in their separate capaci- 
ties. | He should certainly oppose the 
Amendment. 

*Lorp BALFOUR said there was one 
point omitted by the noble Lord—that 
there could really be no question of 
burgh representatives being properly 
appointed, for where there was a mixed 
parish the population of the burgh would 
always be in the majority, they would 
get in their man if they were unanimous, 
and would always have their own way in 
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regard to filling up vacancies on the 
landward committee. It was impossible 
in the event of a question arising as to | 
the burgh representation, and opinion | 
being divided, the landward party by 
sicing with one of the parties might | 
determine the question as between the | 
burgh representatives ; but even in that | 
case the man elected would be a repre- | 
sentative of the burgh, not of the land- | 
ward interest, whereas in the case for the | 
Bill, if the burgh representatives chose | 
they could by united action put a man | 
into the landward committee in their | 
own interest, and hostile to the general | 
body of ratepayers. 

THE Eart or KIMBERLEY, after the 
appeal of his noble Friend to English 
Lords, ventured to express his opinion 
on this Scotch subject, though he did so 
with great diffidence. He really could 
not understand the argument of Lord 
Balfour. He could quite understand. 
that it might be the case, as the noble 
Lord said, that there being such a large 
number of people in the town portion of 
the parish, as compared with what in 
England would be called the rural portion 
of the parish, the land portion would 
But that was 
not exactly the point. As he understood, | 
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all voted together ; but surely, if it was 
desirable to make admission and to let 
the landward portion of the district vote 
for vacancies in their own body, it seemed 
to follow almost as a matter of course 
that you should do the same with the 
other portion. 

*Lorp BALFOUR said the noble Earl 
had missed the point ; the landward com- 
mittee sat apart from the burgh portion 
as to certain duties, as to the discharge 
of which the burgh representatives had 
no interest whatever. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said he 
had no doubt he had missed a point, but 
he could not see the evil result that 
would follow from placing them both on 
a footing of equality as regards casual 
vacancies. It seemed to him an equit- 
able arrangement, and he did not see 
why an invidious privilege should be 
accorded to landward members and not 
given to town members. He could not 
see what possible injury would be done 
to anybody by making the matter equal 
to both sides. That was the view he 
took, but he repeated he had a feeling 
of diftidence in intervening at all. 


Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE said 


| there was a distinct difference of posi- 


tion, the landward members acted sepa- 
rately, but the burgh members conjointly 
with the landward members, so that the 
same question did not arise with burgh 
vacancies. 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said this was 
no reason for not meting out equal 
justice in respect to electing their own 
representatives. 

Tue Eart or LAUDERDALE said there 
was no case in regard to the burgh por- 
tion, because there it was election to the 
whole council. 


Question put: “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Clause.” 


The Committee divided. 


ConrTENTS ... Hu inn ee 
Not-ContrENTS... <n ae 


Bill reported as amended, and re-com- 
mitted to the Standing Committee; to 
be printed as amended.—(No. 175.) 
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STATUTE LAW REVISION BILL [n.t.]. 
Read 2° (according to Order), and re- 
ferred to the Joint Committee on Statute 
Law Revision and Consolidation Bills ; 
and a message ordered to be sent to the 
Cciumons to acquaint them therewith. 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
(METRIC SYSTEM) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


Clause 1,— 


USE OF METRIC WEIGHTS AND MEASURES IN 
TRADE, 


Notwithstanding anything in the Weights 
and Measures Act 1878, the use of a weight 
or measure of the metric system in trade shall 
be lawful, and nothing in Section nineteen 
of that Act shall make void any contract, bar- 
gain, sale, or dealing by reason only of its being 
made or had according to weights or measures 
of the metric system, and a person using or 
having in his possession a weight or measure 
of the metric system shall not by reason thereof 
be liable to any fine. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 


Bill. 


Clause 2,— 


METRIC STANDARDS AND EQUIVALENTS. 


(1.) The Board of Trade standards which 
may be made under Section eight of the 
Weights and Measures Act 1878, shall include 
metric standards derived from the standard 
metre and standard kilogram deposited with 
the Board of Trade. 

(2.) It shall be lawful for the Queen by 
Order in Council to make a table of metric 
equivalents in substitution for the table in 
Part I. of the Third Schedule to the Weights 
and Measures Act 1878, and as from the date 
at which the Order in Council comes into 
cperation, Part I of the said schedule and Sec- 
tions eighteen and thirty-eight of the said Act 
shall be repealed. 


*Lorp BALFOUR said the object of the 
Amendments he had to move was to put 
keyond all doubt the identification of the 
special standards referred to, and made 
no change in the substance of the Bill. 


Amendments made :—In 
(1) before the words 
insert the words 
linear.” Before the 


Sub-section 
“standard metre,” 
“iridio - platinum 
words “standard 


kilogram,” insert “ iridio-platinum,” and 


4 
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after “Trade” insert “and numbered 
16 and 18 respectively.” 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 3,— 


SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the Weights and 
Measures (Metric System) Act 1897, and may 
be cited with the Weights and Measures Acts 
1878 to 1893. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Bill re-committed to the Standing 
Committee; and to be printed as 
omended.—(No. 176.) 


LUNACY BILL [.1.]. 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bills to be Read 3* To- 


morrow. 


CHAFF-CUTTING MACHINES 
(ACCIDENTS) BILL. 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bills to be Read 3° To- 


morrow. 





VERMINOUS PERSONS BILL 
(NOW CLEANSING OF PERSONS BILL). 
Amendments reported (according to 


Order). 


Clause 1,— 


POWER TO LOCAL AUTHORITIES TO PROVIDE 
CLEANSING, ETC. FOR PERSONS INFESTED 
WITH VERMIN. 


On and after the passing of this Act any 
local authority shall have the power, when 
and in their discretion they shall see fit, to per- 
mit any person who shall apply to the said 
authority, on the ground that he is infested 
with vermin, to have the use, free of charge, 
of the apparatus (if any) which the authority 
possess for cleansing the person and his cloth- 
ing from vermin. The use of such apparatus 
shall not be considered to be parochial relief 
or charitable allowance to the person using the 
same, or to the parent of such person, and no 
such person or parent shall by reason thereof 
be deprived of any right or privilege or be 
subject to any disqualification or disability. 

Local authorities may expend any reasonable 
sum on buildings, appliances, and attendants 
that may be required for the carrying out of 
this Act. 
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Tue Eart or STAMFORD said he had 
spared no pains to meet the point taken 
by the noble and learned Lord on the 
Woolsack and by Lord Kimberley, and 
to identify the fund out of which the 
expenses of this Bill should be met. He 
proposed with this object to insert the 
following words in Clause 1,— 


“And the objects of this Act may be met out 
of any rate or fund applicable by the authority 
for general sanitary purposes or for the relief 
of the poor.” 


Tae LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hausbury) said he was not prepared to 
say that the noble Lord would succeed 
in the ingenious device he had adopted, 
but a difficulty arose in a way the noble 
Lord did not seem to contemplate. A 
rate was only imposed by statute for 
some specific purpose. If there was any 
general rate by which such purposes as 
these could be satisfied it could be 
charged on it. Otherwise, if they made 
a rate for a purpose not authorised by 
statute the rate was simply bad. The 
result would be that if there was no rate 
tc meet the duties placed on local bodies 
by this Act, there would be no machinery 
to put the Act into force unless some one 
was to pay the expenses out of his own 
pocket. If there was a rate already 
chargeable for these purposes, the 
Amendment was not necessary. If there 
was not, then he ventured to suggest that 
they were creating a new rate and placing 
a new charge on the community which 
exposed them to another objection. On 
the other hand, he could not help feeling 
that if no Amendment was put in the 
other House they would have no oppor- 
tunity of dealing with the Bill at all. It 
would be taken as it was, and in that 
condition of difficulty the noble Lord had 
apparently adopted the only possible 
device. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said he 
could not help feeling that there was a 
good deal of difficulty in the matter, and 
he should like to know what was the view 
of the Local Government Board on the 
subject. The Amendment said that the 
expenses might be met out of any fund 
for general sanitary purposes, but he 
knew that in regard to some sanitary 
measures, certainly, there was a different 
proportion to be paid by house property 
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and by lands. Of course, it would not 
be right that there should be cleansing 
of verminous persons from a rate which 
was proportioned, for very different 
reasons, indeed, in a peculiar manner. 
On the other hand, it was rather anoma- 
lous to enact that it should be from any 
fund which was raised for poor relief, be- 
cause it was especially stated in the Bill 
that it was not to make a man a pauper 
in any way. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- 
quess of Sauispury) said the noble Earl 
opposite seemed to feel that there was 
a difficulty, where the rate was paid in 
the proportions of one by the country 
and three by the town, in applying such 
a rate as that to the discharge of the 
purposes of this Bill. But people who 
lived in houses had much more interest 
in getting rid of vermin than the person 
who merely walked in the fields— 
[laughter}—and therefore it was quite 
proper that the houses should be 
specially charged in order to get rid of 
this nuisance. [Laughter.] 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I must 
be allowed to say that that is a most in- 
genious argument, and I am quite pre 
pared to accept it. [Laughter.]} 


Lorp HARRIS said it seemed some- 
what audacious on his part to advance 
an opinion in opposition to the Lord 
Chancellor, but it was the Local Govern- 
ment Board’s opinion, and not his per- 
sonal opinion. Their opinion was that 
the Bill as originally drafted was sufli- 
cient, and that it would have been legal 
to supply those appliances out of the 
rates. But to meet the noble and learned 
Lord’s suggestion that it would be neces- 
sary to specify the rate, these words had 
been inserted. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: Then the 
Local Government Board do not object 
to the words moved? 


Lorp HARRIS: No; they have sug- 
gested them themselves. [Laughter.] 


Clause 2,— 


DEFINITION, 


In this Act “local authority” means the 
council of any county borough, the district 
council of any district, any board of guar- 
dians, and in the county of London any sani- 
tary authority as defined in the Public Health 
(London) Act 1891. 
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Tue Eart or STAMFORD moved to! After “copyright made therein,” in- 
-leave out the word “means,” and to|sert, “in the particular translation so 
insert the words, “shall mean in Eng- | made.” 


land.” 
Clause 7,— 
Amendments agreed to; and Bill to 
be Read 3* To-morrow. ABRIDGMENTS WITHOUT CONSENT 
PROHIBITED. 


(i.) It shall be an infringement of the copy- 
right in a book if any person shall, without 
COPYRIGHT (AMENDMENT) BILL [u.1.]. | the consent of the owner of the copyright, 

On the Order for the Third Reading | print or otherwise multiply, or cause to be 
of this Bill | printed or otherwise multiplied, . any abridg- 

’ ment of such book, or shall export or import 
8 , : any abridgment so unlawfully produced, or 

Taz LORD CHANCELLOR. said he) shall sell, publish, or expose for sale or hire, 
ought to call the attention of Lord | i Ala to be sold, published, or exposed for 

sa 


r _—_ Eas : Tae e or hire, any abridgment, knowing or 
Monkswell to the fact that he was having reasonable grounds to suspect that the 


told that if the last clause of the | seme has been so unlawfully produced or 
Bill was retained, it would cause con- | imported. ‘ 
siderable difficulty with regard to nego- 
tiations that had been pending for some 
time. He would suggest that he should 
therefore omit that clause, but, as he did 
not think it would be quite regular to 
do it at this moment, the better course | the copyright thereof in consideration (whether 
would be for him to move the adjourn-| wholly or in part) of a royalty or a share of 
ment of the Debate until to-morrow. 11 | the profits to be derived from the publication 
the meantime, he could give notice of  Maeul or i aterwie notwithetantg wh 
his intention to omit the clause. such or shall ak pari the continuance 
Lorp MONKSWELL said he had | of the copyright therein, and so long as the 
already been made acquainted by the | author shall be entitled to such royalty, share 
Colonial Office with the difficulty in re- of profits, or shall be so interested as afore- 
gard to that clause, which he proposed to ae eae by & “is a we a 
leave out. If the noble and learned Lord ; 


: the author or his assigns. 
thought it had better be done to-morrow, (iii.) Where the author has sold the exclu- 


he would take that course. He would, | sive right of publication of a book, without 
however, move the other Amendments of | assigning the copyright, he shall not be at 
which he had given notice. They did pe 5 Mgt pean “9 1 gen gue of by work 

> "3 a withou e consent oO e owner oO 1€@ eX- 
ee the substance of the | clusive right of publication. 


| 





COPYRIGHT OWNER NOT TO ABRIDGE 
WITHOUT AUTHOR’S CONSENT IN CER- 
TAIN CASES. 


(ii.) Where the author of a book has soil 





Amendments made :— NOTICE ON TITLE PAGE THAT ABRIDG- 


Cl 1 MENT IS NOT BY AUTHOR, 
— a (iv.) If the owner of the copyright in a book 


to the abridgment whereof the author’s cun- 
TRANSLATIONS AND INFRINGEMENT OF | sent is not required under the preceding pro- 
COPYRIGHT. viso intends to publish an abridgment thereof 

(1.) In the case of a book, it shall be an in- | made by some person other than the author of 
fringement of the copyright therein if any | the original book, he shall give notice of such 


: intention to the author, if living, by registered 
YF the Gn Cae io owner | letter, directed to his last known address, and 
> . 


shall, if so required by such author, either 
state or cause to be stated on the title page 
COPYRIGHT IN TRANSLATIONS. | of each part or volume of the abridgment that 
. _| the abridgment is not by the author of the 
(2.) The author of an authorised translation | original book, or shall in like manner state or 
of a book shall be entitled to copyright therein | pe ‘im te stated Gis ate of ths sew 
in the same manner as if it was an original the abridgment. 


work. ‘ 
(v.) The author of a book shall be entitled 
to restrain and obtain damages for any abridg- 
{ment published in contravention of the above 
provisions of the section. 











Leave out “an authorised,” and insert 
“a lawfully made.” 
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In Sub-section (iv.), leave out from 
“copyright” to “preceding proviso,” 
both inclusive, and insert “ exclusive 
right of publication of a book.” 


Clause 8,— 


DRAMATISATION OF NOVELS PROHIBITED. 


In the case of a book which is a work of 
fiction in prose or in verse, it shall be an 
infringement of the copyright therein if any 
yerson shall, without the consent of the owner 
of the copyright, take or colourably imitate 
the title of such book, or take from such book 
any material or substantial part thereof and 
use or convert it into or adapt it for a dra- 
matic work, or knowing or having reasonable 
grounds to suspect such dramatic work to have | 
been so made shall perform or permit or cause 
the same to be performed. 


In both places where “ book” occurs, | 


leave out “ book,” and insert “ work.” 
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noble Friend that it is no laches or fault - 
on the part of the Government, but 
merely the inherent difficujties of the 
question, that have caused the matter to 
be delayed for so long. 





COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; Read 1°; 
to be printed; and to be Read 2° 
To-morrow—(Lord Belper.)—[No. 177.] 





POOR LAW BILL. 

Brought from the Commons; Read 18 ; 
to be printed; and to be Read 28 
on Monday next—(Lord Harris).—_{No. 
178.] 








Lorpv MONKSWELL moved “ That the | 


Debate be adjourned until To-morrow.” | 


Motion agreed to. 





FINANCIAL RELATIONS COMMISSION 
(GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND). 


Tug Eart or MAYO asked Her 
Majesty's Government when the proposed 


new Commission on the Financial Rela- | 


tions between Great Britain and Ireland 
was to be appointed? 


Tue PRIME MINISTER: My Lords, 


it will be appointed as soon as we 
have a sufficient number of persons to 


constitute a Commission, but there is not | 


that passionate desire to take part in the 
deliberations of the Commission that we 
could wish. And, as I have already had 
the pleasure of pointing out to my noble 
Friend, I think, on another occasion, 
there is always the difficulty, when you 
are dealing with Irish subjects, that im- 
partiality is a rarer and more precious 
gift than it is when you are dealing with 
English subjects. Selection, therefore, is 
a matter of considerable difficulty, and, 


as often happens in these cases, the} 


people who could serve the best are the 
least willing, and the people who are the 
most willing are the least able to render 
adequate assistance. Under this diffi- 


culty we are doing our best, and I have 
no doubt we shall in a very short time 
have an adequate Commission to pro- 
duce. 


I am merely representing to my 











SCHOOL BOARDS EXPENSES BILL. 

| Brought from the Commons ; Read 1° ; 
| to be printed; and to be Read 2° 
| To-morrow—(The Lord President of the 
| Council)—{No. 179.] 


House Adjourned at  half-past Five 
o’Clock, till To-morrow, a Quarter 


| past Ten o Clock. 


} 


| 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





Thursday, 22nd July 1897. 


| 





PRIVATE BUSINESS. 





GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
(IRELAND) BILL. [1.1.] 


Order for Consideration, as amended, 
read. 





| Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now considered : ”— 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) 
said that there were one or two matters 
connected with this Measure to which he 
would like to refer. In the first 


place he was glad to find that the time 
for completing the portion of the line 
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that was to be constructed upon public] statutory notice from the postal authori- 
roads was to be reduced from three years | ties, are starting the morning mails from 
to two. It would have been most un- | Limerick to Ennis at 10.12, or three 
fortunate if the time for constructing | minutes before the 7.0 a.m. from Tralee 
that part of the line had been allowed to | is timed to arrive at Limerick, so that 
be protracted over three years when two | for all practical purposes there is now no 
would suffice. This was the first occa-| through communication between the west 
sion on which a railway company inj|and north of Limerick vié Ennis ; and, 
Ireland had been allowed to run their can he cause a notice to be served on 
line along a publicroad, and the proposed | the Waterford Limerick and Western 
line would run through one of the most |Company to detain the Ennis mails for 
beautiful spots in the country. In order at least 15 minutes, so as to form a 
to obtain easier gradients the company | connection ? 

proposed to deviate in some places some} Tue SECRETARY to tue TREA- 
80 or 90 yards from the existing public} SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) ; 
roads, and in such cases he thought that |The Waterford Limerick and Western 
the public ought to be allowed to take| Railway Company, not under statutory 
advantage of the easier gradients that | notice from the Postmaster General, but 
would be made by the railway company, | under arrangement, are starting the day 
at all events as far as foot passengers|mail train from Limerick to Ennis at 


| 


and cyclists were concerned. In order|10.12 a.m., which is, it appears, three 


Service, 


to give the railway company time to 
consider the matter he begged to move 
that the Debate be adjourned. 
hear!” 


[“« Hear, | 


|or longer in order to afford a connection 


| minutes before the 7.0 a.m. train from 
| Tralee is timed to arrive at Limerick. 
A detention of the train for 15 minutes 


*Mr. J. W. LOWTHER (Cuarrman)| with the 7.0 a.m. train from Tralee, 


'which is not a mail train, would be 


of Ways anp Means) thought that he, 
ought to say that he associated himself | detrimental to the Post Office service, and 
entirely with the views that had just) is not an alteration which the Postmaster 


been expressed upon this matter by the |General would feel justified in pressing 





hon. and learned Member for Louth.| upon the company. 


It is understood, 


It was desirable in the interests of those | however, that the company are consider- 


who promoted this Measure and of those 
whom the hon. and learned Gentleman 
represented that the Debate should be 
adjourned. He might say that the ne- 
gotiations between the parties interested 
were approaching a conclusion, and 


that in all probability they would result | 
‘master General, what steps, if any, he 
| proposes to take to remedy the inconveni- 


in a satisfactory arrangement being 
arrived at. He hoped that the House 
would in these circumstances assent to 
the Motion for the adjournment of the 
Debate. 


Motion agreed to; Debate adjourned. 


QUESTIONS. 





IRISH MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether the Waterford Limerick and 
Western Railway Company, under 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 


ing whether by any means they can 
arrange to bring the 7.0 a.m. train earlier 
to Limerick and thus effect the desired 
object. 

Mr. W. O'MALLEY (Galway, Con- 
nemara) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 





the Treasury, as representing the Post- 


‘ence occasioned in the late delivery of 
‘letters throughout the greater part of 
'Connemara since the acceleration of the 
‘mails; and whether he will also take 
|steps to have the letters delivered at the 
|houses of the principal people in the 
| various districts, as the present arrange- 
ment, by which persons have to send to 
the post offices for their letters, is most 
unsatisfactory ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has made careful inquiry in this 
matter, and has I believe explained to 
the hon. Member by letter the cause of 
the later delivery of letters in Conne- 
mara, and the reason why it is not 
practicable to reduce that delay by more 
than a few minutes. The explanation of 
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‘course is that the arrival in Dublin of 
the day mail trains from the provinces 
was made 50 minutes later in order to 
give provincial trains the largest possible 
intervals for replies to English letters, 
and as a necessary consequence the dis- 
patch of the night mail trains from Dublin 
to the provinces was made later to the 
same extent to maintain the connections 
between the inward day mails and the 
outward night mails. The various 
surveyors’ proposals, for extending the 
delivery of lettersthroughout the United 
Kingdom, in accordance with the pro- 
mise of the Budget speech, are being 
received; and the proposals, after 
examination, will be carried into effect 
without any unnecessary delay. The 
work of extending the deliveries in all 
parts of the country must necessarily 
occupy a considerable time. 





WAR OFFICE STORES 
(RAILWAY CHARGES). | 

Mr. W.E.M. TOMLINSON (Preston): | 

I beg to ask the Under Secretary of | 
State for War whether his attention has | 
been directed to the result of the pro- 
ceedings under Section 31 of the Railway 
and Canal Traffic Act 1888, on the 
complaint of the War Office against 
the South Eastern Railway Company 
(reported at page 43 of the 5th Report 
of the Board of Trade of proceedings 
under that Section presented to Parlia- 
ment during the present month): 
whether the War Office complained of 
excessive charges on stores conveyed 
to Woolwich Arsenal and Dockyard ; 
whether the proceedings have terminated 
by the meeting at the Board of Trade 
between the parties referred to in the 
Report as being one at which an amicable 
settlement could not be arrived at; 
whether an amicable settlement has 
subsequently been arrived at; and 
whether, in default of an amicable 
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tiations are pending, it appears undesir- 
able to commit the War Office to any 
course. 


’ Professors. 


QUEEN’S COLLEGES’ PROFESSORS. 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
inasmuch as the Treasury Commission of 
1876 reported that the claims of the 
professional professors of the Queen’s 
Colleges to retiring allowances should be 
admitted, as in the case of the Scotch 
Universities ; that the public would be 
at a disadvantage if the activity of the 
professional professors were limited to 
their college life ; and that professional 
practice is essential to sound and efficient 
teaching, and that the Commission 
recommended that the rule which ren- 
ders engagements in the professional 
practice incompatible with a claim to 
retiring allowance should be re-considered 
in the case of the Queen’s Colleges’ pro- 


| fessional professors in Ireland, whether 


he will, in accordance with that Report, 
re-consider the case ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Report of 
the 1876 Commission was carefully con- 
sidered by the Government of the day, 
whe decided that the retention of private 
practice was inconsistent with the 
grounds on which public pensions are 


|granted. Their view was that, if the 


private practice was not considerable it 
would be of little use in promoting a 
professor’s efficiency, and if it was con- 
siderable it would enable him to make 
provision for himself to the same extent 
as other practioners. This decision has 
been maintained by all subsequent Gov- 
ernments. It can hardly be argued that 
a professor who has the advantages of a 
private practice should also have the 
pension rights which are intended to 
compensate the whole-time professors for 
the loss of those advantages. I have 
already explained, in answer to a previous 
question, that the case of the Scotch 








settlement, the War Office intend to 
carry their case before the Railway 
Commissioners ? 


Tue UNDER SECRETARY orf) 


STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): The War Office did 


professors is not analogous, as they were 
not pensioned under the General Super- 
|annuation Acts but under a special 
statute, the Scotch Universities Act of 
| 1858, which gave the Treasury no power 
| to require whole time. 








complain of certain charges made by the} Mr. KNOWLES asked how the 
South Eastern Railway. Correspondence | Department knew that these gentlemen 
on the subject is still taking place with |did not give their whole time to the 
the Railway Company, and while nego-| public service? 
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Mr. HANBURY said that if the 
Treasury knew that a Professor had 
undertaken private practice they knew 
that he could not have given his whole 
time to the public service. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that some of the professors at the 
Queen’s College, Cork, were medical men 
who carried on their private practice ? 

Mr. HANBURY said that he was 
aware of that fact. 


BIRR AND PORTUMNA RAILWAY 
(IRELAND). 


Mr. BERNARD MOLLOY (King’s 
Co., Birr): I beg to ask the Secretary to 


-the Treasury if his attention has been 


drawn to the present position of the 
derelict railway from Birr to Portumna, 
and the position of the Public Works 
Loan Commissioners in relation thereto, 
and the impossibility of recovering any 
portion of the advance; and whether 
the Treasury will now consider the ad- 
visability of taking some steps to enable 
the property to be utilised? 

Mr. HANBURY : I am aware of the 
present position of the railway men- 
tioned. The only step which the Public 
Works Loan Commissioners could take 
is to put it up for sale, and I am not 
sure that anything would be gained by 
so doing, but if the hon. Member has any 
definite suggestion to make, it will nodoubt 
be carefully considered. The question of 
reconstructing the line is one for the 
Trish Government, not for the Commis- 
sioners, and I understand that my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary ex- 
plained the views of his Department on 
that point on the 29th March last. 


TOKAT MASSACRE. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 
in respect to the result of the Tokat 
Commission, (1) whether any of the 15 
prisoners found guilty of participation 
in the massacre of the unoffending Arme- 
nians at Tokat, and sentenced to death 
(and whose sentences have been confirmed 
by the Council of Ministers at Constanti- 
nople) have yet suffered the penalty of 
the law ; (2) if so, how many ; and (3) if 
not, what is the cause of the delay of the 
issue of the Sultan’s Iradé 4 
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THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS(Mr. 
G. N. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): 
None of the prisoners sentenced to death 
has, so far, been executed. The last 
question is one which I am not in a 
position to answer. 


SALE OF STAMPS AND POSTCARDS. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON (Canter- 
bury): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he is aware that it is 
not possible to purchase a stamp, a post- 
card, or a stamped envelope at the great 
railway stations at Paddington, Euston, 
Victoria, Waterloo, Liverpool Street, 
New Street (Birmingham), Templemead 
(Bristol), etc., although letters can be 
posted at most of these places; and 
whether he will make arrangements forth- 
with to supply this want ? 


Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is aware that no official arrange- 
ments exist for the sale of stamps and 
postcards within the railway stations 
named, though post offices are maintained 
in their immediate vicinity. At Euston 
there is a post office at the entrance to 
the station. Hitherto it has not been 
found practicable to get these facilities 
provided ; but the Postmaster General 
would be very glad if arrangements 
could be made for providing them. 


Mr. HENNIKER HEATON asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
not in connection with this matter open 
negotiations with Messrs. W. H. Smith 
and Company ? 


Mr. HANBURY: That has been 
done some time ago. 


TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH 
SERVICES. 

Mr. HENNIKER HEATON: I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
under what Actof Parliament and by what 
authority the Postmaster General, on 
entering into a contract with a rural 
district to supply a telegraph office in 
return for a money payment from the 
locality is entitled to alter the contract 
to his own advantage by substituting a 
telephone for the telegraph ? 
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Mr. HANBURY: In contracts of 
the kind referred to by the hon. Member 
there is no provision as to the particular 
form of instrument to be used. The 
guarantee for a telegraph extension is 
based on the most suitable method of 
serving the office, and if a telephone is 
used itis because it offers advantages 
over other forms of telegraph apparatus, 
such for instance as the lower cost of 
apparatus and the greater facility with 
which it can be worked by any sub- 
postmaster. The working expenses 
being reduced the cost to the guarantors 
is also reduced. The hon. Member is 
no doubt aware that it has been judicially 
decided that a telephone is a telegraph. 








SIERRA LEONE (BRITISH OFFICIALS). 

Mr. ERNEST FLOWER (Bradford, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether in view of the 
recent mortality amongst British officials 
in Sierra Leone, he will endeavour to! 
allow the same rules as to leave in that 
Colony which are in force in the Gold 
Coast Colony ; and what extra cost to! 
the Colony this change would involve ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.) : Nothing has occurred 
to lead me to modify an opinion expressed 
in the answer whicn I gave the hon. 
Member for East Norfolk on March 12. 
With regard to the cost, additional 
officers would haye to be appointed 
to supply the places of those absent, 
and additional 
to be incurred for passages, to say 
nothing of the indirect loss to the public 
service through more frequent changes ; 
but the exact amount cannot be stated 
without reference to the Colony. 





LABOURERS ACTS (IRELAND). 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether his 
attention has been directed to several 
resolutions forwarded to him by Boards 
of Guardians, the latest from the Thurles 
Union, asking for an amendment under 
the Labourers Acts so far as to equalise 
all schemes of cottages under the Act, 
giving acre plots to all ; further, that the 
expense be borne by the Exchequer, as 
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and whether any steps in furtherance or 
favour of these resolutions is in contem- 
plation ? 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. GeraLtp Ba.rour, 
Leeds, Central) : I have seen the resolu- 
tion passed by the Thurles Guardians on 
this subject. The reply to the second 
paragraph is in the negative. 


Service. 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOLS ASSOCIATIONS. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN (Mont: 
gomery) : I beg toask the Vice President 
of the Committee of Council on Educa- 
tion whether the Government can grant 
the Return relating to Associations of 
Voluntary Schools, which stands on the 
Paper for this day ? 

THe VICE PRESIDENT or THE 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University) : No, Sir; the Committee of 
Council do not expect to be in possession 
of the necessary information for several 
months. 


CANADIAN MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. O'MALLEY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, if he will state 
what is the present position of the pro- 
posed mail service to Canada: what is 
the limit of time allowed the contractors 
to complete the proposed arrangements ; 
and, whether they have deposited the 
amount (£20,000) necessary as a guar- 
antee of good faith for the carrying out 
of the contract? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : The contract 
has been approved by Her Majesty’s 
Government and the Dominion Govern- 
ment, and ratified by the Dominion 
Parliament. Two steamers are to be 
ready to commence the service before 
|May 31, 1899, and the remaining two 
not later than May 1, 1900. The con- 
tractors have agreed to deposit with the 
Minister of Finance, Canada, within 60 
days of the notification of the approval 
of Her Majesty’s Government, the sum 
of £10,000 sterling and a guarantee to 
the satisfaction of the Minister for a 
further sum of £10,000 as security for 
the performance of the contract. The 
period of 60 days has notyet fully elapsed, 
and Her Majesty’s Government have 
not yet been informed that the deposit 
has been made. 





some restitution for over-taxation ; (2) 
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POST OFFICE, DUBLIN. 

Mr. WILLIAM REDMOND (Clare, 
E.) I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether the Postmaster General 
is aware that, in connection with the 
vacancies on the classes of assistant 
superintendents, clerks, and _ sorting 
clerks whilom first class, General Post 
Office, Dublin, aspirants for these posi- 
tions are energetically exercising extra- 
neous influence with the authorities to 
secure the same; and if he will state 
upon what claims he will base the pro- 
motions when they are made, and when 
they will be announced ; also, consider- 
ing the dissatisfaction that was created 
in April 1896, by promoting a number 
of officers over the heads of large num- 
bersof senior and better qualified officials, 
he will examine intothe recommendations 
of the officers in this case; and, further 
in the event of any officer being passed 
over, will he supply such officers with 
the reasons for their supersession 4 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General is not aware that aspirants to 
promotion in the Dublin sorting office 
are energetically exercising extraneous 
influence to secure promotion. If this 
is the case and the facts are brought to 
his notice they will seriously affect the 
claims of those officers to promotion as 
they will be guilty of a distinct breach 
of the rules of the service. I do not 
understand the reference to sorting clerks 
whilom first class, as the sorting clerks 
are now all one class. The basis on 
which the promotions will be made will 
be the selection of those considered to be 
the best qualified for the duties to be 
performed. The Postmaster General 
makes a point of examining the recom- 
mendations which he receives of officers 
for promotion and he will follow the 
same practice in the present case ; but he 
cannot undertake to supply any officer 
who may be passed over with the reasons 
for his supersession. 


MARYBOROUGH LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) 
if his attention has been called to the 
memorial of the Queen’s County Grand 
Jury, dated the 30th of last month, 
praying the Lord Lieutenant to confer 
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on the Governors of the Maryborough 
Lunatic Asylum some power of checking 
the expenditure of the Board of Control ; 
(2) is he aware that one of the halls in 
the asylum which was used as a refectory 
had to be closed in consequence of the 
inferior wood used in the flooring, also 
that the Governors have no voice in con- 
trolling the expenditure of the money 
which they are bound to provide; and 
(3) whether, seeing that the Governors 
have more local knowledge than the 
Board can have of the requirements of 
the institution, the Government will 
grant the prayer of the memorial ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
received a resolution passed on the 30th 
ultimo by the Queen’s County Grand 
Jury on the subject referred to in the 
first paragraph. It is true that one of 
the halls of the asylum was closed for 
some time, though this was not in conse- 
quence of the inferior wood alleged to 
have been used in the flooring, but, 
according to the information supplied to 
me, because of the ill-usage to which the 
flooring had been subjected. No work, 
with one important exception, has been 
undertaken hy the Board of Control in 
connection with this asylum without the 
approval of the Governors as a body, 
who had before them plans and estimates 
of the cost. The exception referred to 
was the case of the hurried provision 
of sanitary accommodation on the out- 
break of an epidemic in 1891. It has 
been the practice of the Board of Control, 
in all cases, to confer with the Governors 
before undertaking works at the asylum, 
and this practice will be continued. 


RICHMOND LUNATIC ASYLUM. 

Mr. CAREW: I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland whether any and what steps 
are being taken to check the spread of 
beri-beri in the Richmond Lunatic 
Asylum? Is he aware that the disease 
originates in long overcrowding, and 
that, though the Inspectors of Lunatics 
as far back as 1891 made a special report 
to the Governors, complaining that the 
Board of Control had taken no action 
to meet in any way the urgent require- 
ments of the institution, with its vast 
population, for increased accommodation, 
nothing has been done to meet the 
requirements beyond the erection of a 
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few wooden sheds at the Richmond 
Asylum and a few temporary structures 
at Portrane, both condemned as in- 
sanitary and insufficient by Dr. Manson 
and Sir Thornley Stoker; and whether 
the first section of the permanent struc- 
ture which the Board of Control is 
erecting at Portrane will not be avail- 
able till March 1899; and, if so, what 
steps will be taken in the meantime to 
relieve the congestion ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
outbreak of beri-beri in the Richmond 
Asylum has been fostered by over- 
crowding, consequent on the rapid in- 
crease in the number of patients. Steps 
have been taken to meet this over- 
crowding by erecting temporary accom- 
modation at the asylum, and also at 
Portrane, county Dublin. The patients 
attacked have, as far as possible, been 
isolated, and the buildings occupied by 
them bave been disinfected. The present 
outbreak is, so far, of a very mild type. 
There has been only one death attri- 
buted to it, and the general death-rate of 
the institution was never lower. The 
disease, though fostered by over-crowding, 
does not, it is believed, originate de novo 
from that cause, at least in this climate. 
The inspectors of lunatics did not make 
any complaint in 1891 that the Board 
of Control had taken no action to 
meet the urgent requirements of the 
institution for increased accommoda- 
tion; but in their first memorandum 


of inspection they called the special | 
|N.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to 
\the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) how 


attention of the Board of Governors to 
the overcrowding, and discussed the 
question of how increased accommodation 
could best be provided. Consequent on 
the reports of the inspectors numerous 
conferences were held between the Board 
of Control and the Board of Governors, 
and it was ultimately decided to build a 
new 
accommodate 1,200 patients at Portrane. 
This asylum is now in course of erection, 


and it is anticipated that the first portion | 
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opinion that these temporary buildings 
have been erected with the greatest care, 
and with every precaution that sanitation 
requires, and that they are similar to 
those erected recently at the London 
County Asylums to provide temporary 
accommodation. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would consider the 
desirability of getting a specialist to 
examine into and report upon this 
strange disease or whether the right hon. 
Gentleman had already obtained the 
opinion of a specialist with regard to it? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
under the impression that a specialist did 
visit the asylum, and did report upon the 
disease, but the actual cause and origin 
of the outbreak still remains obscure. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether 
that document was public property ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
not quite certain on the point, but I will 
make inquiries with regard to it. 

Mr. EDWARD CARSON (Dublin 
University) asked whether it was not the 
fact that there were in the asylum several 
hundred more lunatics than the building 
could conveniently hold ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No 
doubt there is over-crowding in the 


asylum, and all possible means are being 


taken to reduce that over-crowding. 


IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 
Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH (Leitrim, 


many applications for re-examination 
for results fees in the Irish National 
Schools in district 12 (Sligo) have been 
made since the present inspector took 
charge of it in May 1896; (2) how 
many of these have been refused, and on 
what grounds; (3) is there any other 
district in Ireland in which so large a 





number of similar applications have 
been made and refused within the same 


of.it will be ready for the reception of | period; and (4) what is the total num- 


In addi- 


ber of schools and of pupils examined 


patients in about 12 months. 

tion, temporary accommodation has been | for results fees, and the amount of re- 
provided at the Richmond Asylum for | sults fees awarded in district 12 (Sligo) 
298 patients, and at Portrane for 224, | for each of the years ending 30th April, 
and further buildings are now being/| 1891, 1892, 1893, 1894, 1895, 1896, and 
erected, which, it is anticipated, will | 1897? 

make the total accommodation sufficient; Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Three 
for the numbers at present in the asylum. | applications were made of the nature 
The inspectors state that they are of | indicated in the first paragraph, of which 
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one was withdrawn and the remaining 
two were refused, as the Commissioners 
saw no sufficient reason for ordering a 
re-examination. A similar number of 
applications were rejected in the cases of 
several other districts. I have forwarded 
to the hon. Member the statistics asked 
for in the fourth paragraph, as it would 
not be convenient to give the informa- 
tion in the form of an answer to a 
question. 


CROOKHAVEN FISHERY PIER. 

Mr. JAMES GILHOOLY (Cork Co., 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) 
whether his attention has been directed 
to the condition of the Crookhaven 
fishery pier; (2) is he aware that Mr. 
M‘Carthy, a local boat-owner, has ex- 
pended a sum of money on it in order to 
prevent it from tumbling down; and 
(3) whether, in view of the fact that 
Crookhaven is an important fishing 
station, he will recommend that the pier 
be put into an efficient state of repair, 
and also that Mr. M‘Carthy be recouped 
the amount of his outlay on it? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed that the pier at Crookhaven is 
private property. The Board of Works 
have no power to take any steps with 
reference to the repair of the pier, 
inasmuch as it is not one of those vested 
in the Grand Jury under the 16 and 
17. Vict. cap. 136. The hon. Member has 
supplied me with information to the 
effect stated in the second paragraph, 
but the Board of Works have no power 
to recommend. that Mr. M‘Carthy be 
recouped any expenditure he may have 
incurred. Some years ago the Grand 
Jury presented the sum of £120 for the 
repair of the pier, and it was subsequently 
proposed to supplement this amount by a 
local subscription of £150, and then to 
apply for a further presentment for 
£300—making £570 in all, for the 
improvement of the pier. Whether 
-effect was given to these proposals I am 
not aware, though I am making inquiry. 


ILLEGAL TRAWLING (DUNDALK BAY). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg toask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
.of Ireland whether trawling is legal in 
-Dundalk Bay ; whether several trawlers 
nightly fish the bay, destroying the nets 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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and lines of legitimate fishermen; 
whether the coastguards at Dunsany 
Point are frequent witnesses of the 
proceedings of the trawlers, but being 
only three in number are unable to 
interfere ; and if the Government will 
take any steps to prevent a recurrence of 
such proceedings ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The use 
of the trawl nets is illegal in Dundalk 
Bay. It is true that trawlers have 
occasionally been observed by the coast- 
guard at work in the bay ; but I am not 
aware that any complaints have been 
made this year by fishermen of the 
destruction of their nets or lines. The 
question of the protection of the fisheries 
in this and other waters against the 
encroachment of trawlers is receiving 
the consideration of the Government. 


POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mr. THOMAS HEDDERWICK 
(Wick Burghs): I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether the 
Government mean to give effect to the 
recommendation of the Tweedmouth 
Committee that the salaries of head 
postmasters should be increased ; and if 
so when the Government proposes to 
inaugurate the change ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The hon. Member 
is inaccurate in supposing that there is 
any general recommendation of the 
Tweedmouth Committee that head post- 
masters’ salaries should be increased. 
The Committee recommended that, in 
cases where the work of a postmaster 
was stationary, and he has derived con- 
sequently no advantage from the im- 
provement of salary normally accorded 
for increase of business, some considera- 
tion should be shown for length of 
service, and that for each ten years of 
completed service a postmaster in receipt 
of less than £500 a year should receive a 
10 per cent. increase of salary. Effect 
is being given to this recommendation. 

*Mr. T. R. LEUTY (Leeds, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether, in view of the fact that Arthur 
Whitaker was in 1894 irregularly in- 
formed by an officer then in the service 
that he would probably receive an 
appointment as postman, and was by 
that promise induced to give up an 
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engagement, the Department can extend 
to him some consideration for the 


financial loss he has sustained since 1894 
by giving him an appointment on the 
staff at an early date ? 

Mr. HANBURY: An endeavour 
will be made to find an established place 
for Arthur Whitaker, but in view of the 
claims of other men, the Postmaster 
General is unable to make a definite 
promise on the subject. I explained on 
the 15th inst. that A. Whitaker, after 
employment on Sundays for about a 
year, became an auxiliary postman at 
Leeds in 1894, and that he appears to 
have been irregularly informed by an 
officer, no longer in the service, without 
the knowledge or sanction of the Post- 
master of Leeds, that he would probably 
receive an appointment as postman ; but 
no actual promise was made to him. 

*Mr. LEUTY asked whether he cor- 
rectly understood that the Department 
would endeavour, if no harm would 
otherwise result, to carry out that 
promise ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Oh, yes; certainly. 

Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, on what date the petition of 
the sorting staff of the Cork Post Office 
with regard to their hours of duty was 
received by the District Surveyor, and 
when it was forwarded by the Surveyor 
to headquarters, what the cause of 
the delay in so forwarding it was, and 
whether it is usual for surveyors to de- 
lay forwarding petitions of this kind ; in 
what portion of the building the parti- 
cular room in the Cork Post Office 
alleged to be available to the sorting 
staff as a retiring room during the in- 
terval from 11 p.m. to 2 a.m. is situate, 
and whether the room is used for any 
other purpose ; and whether he can state 
in detail the nature of the experimental 
rearrangement of duties said to have 
been recently adopted with a view to 
bridging over the midnight interval, 
when it came into force, and how many 
sorting clerks it has, so far, relieved from 
the interval in question ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The petition re- 
ferred to was addressed to the Post- 
master of Cork, and not to the Post- 
master General. It reached the District 
Surveyor on the 5th March, and has 
been held over by him until the effect of 
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the recent change in the hours of duty 
arising out of the acceleration of the 
mails can be seen. A memorial of this 
character, only addressed to the local 
postmaster, is not necessarily addressed 
to headquarters. But the present 
memorial will be so forwarded when the 
Surveyor is in a position to report on the 
change mentioned. The delay is be- 
lieved to have created no inconvenience, 
and the staff were aware of the cause. 
The retiring room mentioned is on the 
second floor of the office and is used by 
the telegraph staff. The Postmaster 
General cannot state in detail the nature 
of the experimental re-arrangement of 
the duties of the sorting staff—i.e., the 
combining of the duties of sorting clerks 
and telegraphists. It has been begun, 


Rates. 


and, so far, two officers have been 
afforded relief from the midnight 
interval. 


RAILWAY RATES. 


Mr. TOMLINSON : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade why 
the Report of the Board of Trade as to 
complaint of increased rates (which is 
embodied in the Board’s recent Report of 
their Proceedings under the Conciliation 
Clause issued this month) contains no 
information as to the terms of the settle- 
ments which have been arrived at be- 
tween the traders and the railway com- 
panies ; and whether, having regard to 
the fact that Reports of the Board of 
Trade respecting the Conciliation Clause 
have always explained the terms of the 
settlements, and also to the impossibility 
of ascertaining the effect of the im- 
portant Act of 1894 and the present 
position of the increased rates question 
in the absence of such information, he 
will see his way to rectify the omission 
by the issue of a Supplemental Report 
at an early date ? 


Tuzt PRESIDENT or tnzr BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrrente, Croy- 
don): My hon. Friend is not quite accu- 
rate in stating that the Conciliation 
Reports “have always explained the 
terms of settlement.” In the case of 
specific complaints under Section 31, as 
to one or two rates, it was sometimes 
possible to do so, but it is not possible to 
attempt anything of the kind with refer- 
ence to the complaints filed under the 
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rates, couched in very general terms, not 
affecting a few specified rates, but in 
many cases the rates from the place 
where the complainant carried on busi- 
ness to the station of every town where 
he had a trade. To have endeavoured 
to give the terms of settlement of such 
cases would have involved a disquisition 
on many thousands of rates. The Board 
of Trade, after bringing the parties to- 
gether, had very often to leave them to 
work out the details of settlement, and 
the Report states, as a rule, the ulti- 
mate action on the complaint in the 
terms communicated to the Department 
by the complainant himself. 


HONG-KONG NAVAL ESTABLISH- 
MENT. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, 
Mid): I beg to ask the Civil Lord of 
the Admiralty whether a considerable 
extension of the Naval Establishment 
at Hong-Kong is contemplated; and 
whether he is aware that a large quantity 
of valuable machinery, liable to much 
risk of damage from climatic causes, has 
been landed in an unprotected condition 
before the erection of the proposed new 
engine-shops has been commenced ? 

Tne CIVIL LORD or tut ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Austen CHAMBERLAIN, 
Worcestershire, E.): The answer to the 
first Question is yes, and to the second 


that consignments of machinery have 


been landed at Hong-Kong for use in 
case of emergency. The machinery can 
be erected in the open, but, if necessary, 
it wil! Le protected by cheap temporary 
coverings until the new buildings are 
ready, as is usual in many private estab- 
lishments in this country, so that no 
damage will result from climatic causes. 


COLONIAL PREMIERS IN 
CONFERENCE, 


Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the} 


Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
whether the Papers embodying all that 
it has been thought desirable to publish 
in connection with the recent conferences 
with the Colonial Premiers will be issued 
before the close of the Session ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I hope so, 
but cannot say for a few days yet, 


Mr. C. T. Ritchie. 


{COMMONS} 
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ceived over 1,800 complaints of increased | 
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WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the 


| Secretary of State for the Colonies 


whether the long standing difficulty with 
the Government of Western Australia 
in reference to the control and manage- 
ment of the aborigines of that colony hag 
been satisfactorily adjusted ; and, if so, 
whether there is any objection to stating 
the terms of the settlement ? 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: The diffi- 
culty has been adjusted satisfactorily, 
The Colonial Government and Parlia- 
ment have agreed to create a special 
xovernment department to look after the 
interests of the natives and to super- 
intend the distribution of the funds 
provided for their relief. 


LEEDS GRAMMAR SCHOOL CHARITY. 
*Mr. LEUTY : I beg to ask the hon. 
Member for the Thirsk and Malton 
Division, as representing the Charity 
Commissioners, whether a scheme has 
been fully prepared for some time for 
the reorganisation of the Leeds Grammar 
School Charity, and if so, what is the 
nature of the opposition that has hitherto 
prevented the scheme being put in 
operation ; whether he is aware that a 
similar scheme has been working very 
successfully for some time in connection 
with the Bradford Grammar School ; and 
if anything can be done to extend to 
Leeds the benefit of such a reform 4 

Tne PARLIAMENTARY CHA- 
RITY COMMISSIONER (Mr. Grant 
Lawson, York, Thirsk and Malton): 
The Charity Commissioners some time 
ago submitted a scheme for the 
Leeds Grammar School to the Edu- 
cation Department, and it is to that 
Department that inquiry should be 
addressed as to the opposition to the 
scheme and the further steps necessary 
to its progress. I am aware that the 


Bradford Grammar School is now work- 


ing with conspicuous success under a 
scheme framed like that for the Leeds 
Grammar School under the provisions of 
the Endowed Schools Acts. 


JUDGES OF ASSIZE (IRELAND). 
Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Attorney General 
for Ireland whether it is the practice in 
Ireland for County Court Judges and 
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Recorders of cities to supply the Judges 
of Assize, before the hearing of appeals, 
with extra judicia! information in regard 
to cases heard and determined by said 
Judges and Recorders ? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Arxryson, Lonpon- 
perry, N.): No such practice as is men- 
tioned in the Question, as far as I know, 
prevails, nor until I read the Question of 
the hon. Member was I aware that it 
had ever been suggested that it did 
prevail. And I may say that I do not 
believe that the Judges of either the 
Superior or County Courts are capable 
of resorting to it. 


TITHE MAPS. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Denbigh- 
shire, W.): I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
he is aware that a charge of 2s. 6d. is 
made by rectors to parishioners for the 
inspection of tithe maps kept in their 
custody ; and whether the tithe map 
being one of the public books, papers, and 
writings of the parish, any such charge 
can be made for its inspection under 
Clause 17, Sub-section 8 of the Local 
Government Act 1894? 

Tut SECRETARY to tur LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
RvussEtt, Tyrone, 8.): The Tithe Act 
1836 provides, by Section 64, that per- 
sons interested shall have access to the 
award—which includes the map--‘on 
reasonable notice to the person having 
custody of the same, and on payment of 
2s. 6d. for each inspection.” The Local 
Government Board have no jurisdiction 
to determine questions of this character ; 
but they are advised that if the award 
and map are in the custody of the rector 
of the parish, he is entitled to charge this 
fee for each inspection. 


LISSAVAIRD SUB-POST OFFICE. 

Mr, GILHOOLY: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent- 
ing the Postmaster General, whether he 
can now state what decision has been 
arrived at with regard to the establish- 
ment of a sub-post office at Lissavaird, 
county Cork 4 

Mr. HANBURY : There has been no 
time, since the hon. Member’s Question on 
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the 16th instant, to deal with the applica- 
tions for the establishment of a sub-post 
office at Lissavaird. It is necessary in 
each case to obtain accounts of letters 
and other information and a personal 
visit of a surveying officer is not un- 
frequently required, all of which 
involves time and opportunity. No 
needless delay will occur in dealing with 
the matter. 


POSTAL FACILITIES 
(CASTLETOWN, BEREHAVEN). 

Mr. GILHOOLY : I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, whether better 
postal arrangements will be made at 
Castletown, Berehaven, with a view to 
facilitate replies to letters on the day of 
their receipt ? 

Mr. HANBURY : Inquiry is being 
made, as promised on the 13th instant, 
in order to ascertain whether any altera- 
tion can be made in the arrangement of 
the post to Castletown, Berehaven, with 
a view of enlarging the interval for 
replying to letters on the day of receipt, 
and as soon as a report is received and 
a decision upon it arrived at the hon. 
Member shall be informed of the result. 


HAULBOWLINE DOCKYARD. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Admiralty 
whether, in view of the fact that the 
Black Prince has been placed at her 
moorings in Cork Harbour, it is intended 
to dock her at Haulbowline previous to 
sending boys on board ? 

Tur SECRETARY to toe ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. W. E. Macartney, An- 
trim, S.): It is not intended to dock the 
Black Prince previous to sending boys on 
board. 


TEACHING STAFFS. 

Captain SINCLAIR (Forfar) : I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate if he will be 
good enough to state the comparative 
frequency of changes in the teaching 
staff in the school board schools and the 
non-public State-aided schools in Scot 
land respectively, as shown by the 
annual returns in Form IX. for the last 
five years ? 
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Salt Duty 


*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Gra- 

HAM Murray, Buteshire): I am afraid 
I cannot answer the Hon. Member’s 
Question. To endeavour to obtain the 
information desired would entail enor- 
mous labour, the examination of from 
16,000 to 17,000 documents; nor could 
it be obtained in such a form as to make 
an accurate comparison possible. 


TURKEY AND GREECE. 


Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall): I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs whether the Ambassadors at 
Constantinople have suspended negotia- 
tions with the Porte regarding the new 
frontier ; and, whether the Porte has 
offered to accept a line within that of 
the Peneuis ? 

Mr. CURZON : Negotiations have 
not been suspended ; a reply to the pro- 
posals of the Ambassadors having been 
received from the Porte last night. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
answered the second part of his Question, 
and he should be glad if the right hon. 
Gentleman could say whether the reply 
was a favourable one or not. 

Mr. CURZON : The reply having 
been received by the Admirals only last 
night I have not seen it, and therefore I 
cannot answer the right hon. Gentleman’s 
Question to-day. 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT said 
that the right hon. Gentleman might 
at all events answer the second part of 
his Question. 

Mr. CURZON : The latter part of the 
hon. Gentleman’s Question is as to the 
conients of the reply, which, as I have 
already informed him, I have not Seen. 


PEACE NEGOTIATIONS. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn 
Regis) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
protocols are drawn up of the sittings of 
the Conferenceof Ambassadors now being 
held at Constantinople with reference to 
the conditions of peace between Greece 
and Turkey; and if not, whether any 
other means are being taken, and if so, 
what means, to secure a record of the 
proceedings of the Conference ? 
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Mr. CURZON: No actual proces. 
verbaux have been made of the confer- 
|ences between the Ambassadors and the 
|Turkish Foreign Minister, the Porte 
ihaving originally been unwilling to 
acquiesce in such a proceeding. It has, 
however, subsequently been agreed that 
memoranda of the points discussed should 
be drawn up by one of the Ambassadors 
at the termination of the meetings for 
communication to the Turkish Foreign 
| Minister, and the decisions arrived at 
/are communicated to us by Her Majesty’s 
| Ambassador. 
| Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Which of the 
| Admirals draws up this procés-verbal 
|or minute ? 
| Mr. CURZON: Ido not think any 
| particular Admiral does it. The duty is 








jundertaken by different Admirals at 
| different meetings. 


Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: But the 
right hon. Gentleman said that the 


documents were drawn up at the end of 
the meeting. 

Mr. CURZON : I said at the end of 
the meetings. 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES: Oh, yes; 
certainly. 


SALT DUTY (INDIA.) 

Mr. A. F. WARR (Liverpool, East 
Toxteth): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for India whether in the Presi- 
dencies of Madras and Bombay salt used 
for curing purposes is supplied from the 
Government salt works at cost price and 
free of duty, whereas intthe Presidency of 
Bengal the full duty of two rupees eight 
annas per maund (equivalent to nearly 
£5 per ton) is imposed ; and if so, whe- 
ther he will undertake to consider the 
removal of this inequality between the 
Presidencies, with a view to the encour- 
| agement of fish-curing in the Presidency 
of Bengal and consequent increase of 
food supplied ? 

Toe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Grorce Hamitton, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): Salt is supplied to 
persons working at fish-curing yards in 
Bombay and Madras at a price of 8 to 
10 annas per maund duty free. Similar 


fish-curing yards have not been opened 
on the Bengal coast ; but, if there were 
likely te be a demand for such facilities, 
the Government would gladly encourage 
a fish-curing industry by granting the 
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same privileges as in Madras and Bom-| BELMULLET BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 
bay. The salt preventive staff is now | Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.): 1 beg to 
being strengthened on the Bengal coast, | ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
and the management of fish-curing yards | tenant of Ireland (1) whether he is 


25 











there will become easier. 


EDUVCATION SCHEMES. 

Mr. HUMPHREYS-OWEN : I beg 
to ask the Vice President of the Com- 
mittee of Council on Education (1) whether 
he can state the number of schemes 
which, since the passing of the Endowed 
Schools Act, 1869, have been approved 
by the Education Department and by 
Her Majesty in Council: and, (2) how 
many of such schemes have given an 
undenominational character to endow- 
ments which the Court of Chancery had 
treated as denominational ! 

Sir J. GORST: One thousand one 
hundred and fifty-five schemes have been 
approved by the Education Department 
since 1869 and 1127 have been approved 
by Her Majesty in Council. The Charity 
Commissioners inform me that it would 
involve many months of labour to obtain 
even approximately the return asked for 
in the second paragraph; and _ that, 
owing to the uncertainty attaching to the 
words ‘‘denominational” and “ unde- 
nominational ” the return could not be 
of a satisfactory character. 


og 


IRISH LAND ACTS 
(ROYAL COMMISSION). 
Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he is 
aware that a meeting, composed almost 


exclusively of Unionists, was held on | 
Friday last in the Central Hall, Belfast, | 


and that resolutions were passed censuring 
the Government for appointing a Royal 


Commission to inquire into the working | 
whether he is | 


of the Irish Land Acts ; 
aware that the appointment of Dr. Trail 


to serve on the intended Royal Com-) 
mission was strongly condemned, as well | 


as the fact that Mr. Morrough O’Brien 
is not allowed to try Ulster land cases ; 
and whether he can state what course 
he intends to take to give effect to the 
desires of this Unionist meeting ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
received copies of resolutions passed at 
the meeting in question. It is not the 
intention of the Government to take any 
steps such as suggested. 


| aware that the chairman and three other 
;members of the Belmullet Board of 
| Guardians have already resigned, and 
| that a special meeting of the Board has 
| been called to accept the resignation of 
| the remaining members ; and (2) whether 
| the Local Government Board of Ireland 
are taking any steps to discharge the 
‘duties of the Belmullet Board of 
| Guardians ? 

| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
|aware of the facts stated in the first 
paragraph. <A sealed order was issued by 
the Local Government Board yesterday 
dissolving the LBelmullet Board of 
Guardians, and the management of the 
Union will at once be placed in the hands 
of paid Vice Guardians. 





CRETE. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) : 
|i beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
| State for Foreign Affairs if, under the 
scheme of autonomy for Crete, resolved 
on by the Concert of Europe, the 
| European Governor will be elected by the 
Cretan people or their representatives, or 
appointed exclusively by the Concert ? 

Mr. CURZON : No final decision has 
been arrived at on this point. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether it 
accords with his information that, on 
a recent date at Canea, under orders 
of the Admirals now protecting Crete, 
by leave of the Su'tan, 20 Mahomedans 
were embarked in chains on board 
European ships; whether those persons 
have been tried and sentenced for 
any and for what offence; and what 
further steps the Admirals are about to 
take with reference to these prisoners ? 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.): I beg 
to ask the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Afiairs whether, on the 19th 
July, 20 Mahomedans, who had been 
implicated in the destruction of pro- 
perty in Canea, were embarked in chains 
on board the European ships? 

Mr. CURZON: A telegram just 











received from Admiral Harris reports 
that at the request of the Italian Captain, 
Commandant General 


at Canea, the 
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Admirals had decided to embark on the 
ships of the International Squadrons a 
certain number of Turkish prisoners, 
as their supervision by the Turkish 
authorities was inadequate. They were 
to be conveyed to Benghazi by first 
opportunity on board a foreign man-of- 
war. The Admiral states that this 
measure has produced a good effect. The 
above is all the information we have 
received on the subject. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) : 
Can the right hon. Gentleman say whether 
they have been merely arrested, or 
whether they have been tried ? 

Mr. CURZON: I have given to the 
House the words of the telegram—all 
the information I have received ; but I 
draw from the use of the words 
“prisoners ” the inference that they have 
been imprisoned, and from that we may 
assume that they have been tried and 
sentenced. [Laughter.| 

Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the 


Under Secretary of State for Foreign | 


Affairs whether the Mahomedans of 
Retimo made a raid on the night of the 
16th July on a Christian village at two 
hours’ distance from Retimo, killing eight 
and wounding two, and carrying off 300 
head of cattle ; and whether any attempt 
has been made, or will be made, to bring 
to justice the organisers of the raid ? 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : 


Before that question is answered may I 


ask whether the Representatives of the | 


Powers inCrete have been enabled as yet 
to take any effectual steps to restore to 
the beleaguered Mahomedans the land 
andcattle of which they have been robbed 
by the Christians ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must call attention to the growing prac- 
tice, when a Question is asked with regard 
to the conduct of the Mahomedans in 
Crete at one particular place, to meet it 
by asking a counter-question with regard 
to the conduct of the Christians in 
another place. The one does not arise 
out of the other. [Cheers.] 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT : I 
am referring specifically to the Cretan 
Mussulmans who are beleaguered at 


Retimo, and generally, of course, to the 
others. 

Mr. CURZON :T donot think I have 
anything to say in reply to the Question 
ofthe hon. Gentleman. [Laughter.] In 
regard to the Question on the Paper, the 


Mr, Curzon. 
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British Vice Consul at Retimo has re- 
ported that Christians had been raided 
by Mussulmans on the 16th at Onithe, 
with the result that eight Christians were 
killed and two Mussulmans wounded, 300 
head of cattle carried off, and two 
Mussulmans wounded. We have not 
heard that complaints have been made 
with regard to the conduct of the Turkish 
Governor. The Russian Commandant 
commands the European troops at 
Retimo, and on receiving news of the 
outbreak the Russian Admiral proceeded 
there with the Vali. We do not know 
what further steps have been taken. 


JUDICATURE RULES. 

Mr. WARR: I beg to ask the 
Attorney General whether new Judica- 
ture Rules will come into operation in 
October next ; and, if so, whether they 
can be issued before the vacation, so that 
practitioners may become acquainted with 
them before the Michaelmas Sittings ? 

Tut ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): I 
am informed that any new rules which 
are intended to come into operation next 
October will be issued before the Long 
Vacation. The rules as to the summons 
for directions (Order XXX.) and delivery 
of pleadings in the Long Vacation 
(Order LXIV.) have already been made 
public by Zhe Gazette. 


ROMAN CATHOLIC PROCESSION. 
CotoneEL 7. M. SANDYS (Lancashire, 


| Bootle): I beg to ask the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether he is aware that 








recently,on a Sunday afternoon, a Roman 
Catholic procession walked through the 
streets from the Roman Catholic church 
to the convent in Queen’s Road at Peck- 
ham ; that images with flags were carried 
through the streets followed by a cross- 
bearer, acolytes, etc., singing a hymn to 
the Virgin Mary, and followed by a 
number of Roman Catholics, many of 
whom were dressed specially for the 
occasion ; and that this is by no means 
the first of these processions which have 
taken place in the outskirts of London ; 
whether the law permits a Roman 
Catholic religious procession to walk out- 
side the walls of any Roman Catholic 
building in this country ; and, whether, 
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if it is against the law, any proceedings 
will be taken ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tar TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): The Question of my hon. Friend 
relates to a matter of law of which I am 
really not competent to giveinformation — 
[laughter |—but if he will be good enough 
to put it down on some subsequent day | 
my learned Friend the Attorney General | 
will give him an answer. [ Laughter. | 


29 Business of 





WRECK (INDIAN TROOPSHIP) 
“WARREN HASTINGS.” 

Mr. J. L. WANKLYN (Bradford, | 
Central) asked the Under Secretary of 
State for War a Question of which he had | 
given private notice—whether, in view of 
the facts which had recently come to light | 
as to the losses sustained by the officers | 
and men in the wreck of the Warren | 
Hastings, the right hon. Gentleman ssl 
in a position now to give further coim- 
pensation to the officers and men. | 
*Mr. BRODRICK: The Secretary of | 
State has now received fuller reports as | 
to the losses on the Warren Hastings, | 
and, in view of the fact that nearly all | 
the officers have had to completely re- | 
equip themselves and that the men are | 
alleged to have been put to some expense 
before their losses could be made good, 
it has been decided to issue to every 
officer the full amount laid down by the 
regulations for compensation (on the as- 
sumption that he will have to replace 
the whole of his equipment) as well as 
£30 in respect of clothing for which no 
allowance is made by regulations. The 
men have already received new clothing 
and a new kit, and 10s. in money, 
which, in view of the circumstances 
named above, will be increased by £1 
for each non-commissioned officer and 
private soldier. The exact extent of the 
losses by the band, mess, and institute 
require further investigation, and Lord 
Lansdowne will consider whether any 
further grant is necessary in these cases. 
I may mention that the compensation 


already authorised amounts in all, in- 
cluding the cost of re-clothing the men, 


to £12,134, and the additional amount 


which will now become payable amounts 
to £2,348. 
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ENGINEERING STRIKE. 

Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.), 
who had given private notice of the Ques- 
tion, asked the First Lord of the Admiralty 
whether it had been brought to his notice 
that the firms of Messrs. Thornycroft, 
Penns, and Earles had approached the 
Government with reference to the finding 
of artificers or engineers for trial trips at 
Chatham and Devonport ; and whether 


|he would consider the advisability of 
'declining to meet their wishes, on the 


ground that the Government would 
not be justified in practically ranging 


' themselves on the side of the employers— 


[cries of “ Order”|—at a time when a 
contlict of the first importance was taking 
place between employers and employed 
in the engineering trade. [Cries o 
“ Order.” | 

*Mr. SPEAKER: That is a Question 
of which Notice ought to be given. 


BUSLNESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury in what order 
Army and Navy Votes will be taken 
To-morrow ¢ 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


'SURY: On Friday the first Vote will be 
'the War Office Vote, and the remaining 


Army Votes will be taken in regular 
order, beginning with Vote 8, on which 
the Financial Secretary to the War 
Office will make his statement in regard 
to wages. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON asked when 
the Navy Votes would be taken! 

Tae FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The Shipbuilding Vote and the 
remainder of the Navy Votes will pro- 
bably be taken on Tuesday next. 

Mr. G. LAMBERT (Devon, South 
Molton) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury if he can state when the 
Supplementary Education Estimate will 
be taken ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or ruz TREA- 
SURY: I propose next week to take 
both Tuesday and Friday for Supply, out 
I cannot state for certain whether the 
Supplementary Education Vote will be 
taken on Tuesday or Friday. I think it 
will be more convenient to take it 
to-morrow week. 


Sr E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 


asked when the Colonial Vote would be 
taken ? 
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Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA- 
SURY : I cannot say for certain. There 
will be three more days after to-morrow 
for Supply ; and on Tuesday, August 2nd, 
the Report of Supply will be taken. 
I will endeavour to allocate the days 
I have at my disposal in the most con- 
venient manner, but I cannot say 
whether there will be a day for the 
Colonial Vote. 

Mr. T M. HEALY asked whether 
one of the three additional days for 
Supply would be given to Trish Supply ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or true TREA- 
SURY : No additional day can be given 
to Ireland. I would remind hon. Gen- 
tlemen from Ireland that there have 
been four days devoted exclusively for 
Irish Suvply. 

Mr. DILLON: I beg toask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, in view 
of the latest news from Constantinople 
and Crete, he will take the Report of the 
Foreign Ottice Vote at a reasonable hour 
to-night ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY: So far as we know there is 
nothing in the latest news from Con- 
stantinople or Crete which would supply 
fresh material for Debate; but I hope 
if we make good progress with the Public 
Health (Scotland) Bill, we will be able 
to bring on the Report stage of the Vote 
at an hour at which hon. Members can 
give expression to their views. 


Motions. 


SUPPLY. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY moved “That three additional 
days be allotted to the business of 
Supply.” 


Motion agreed to. 


MOTIONS. 





MILITARY MANCEVURES BILL. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILLE (Donegal, 
S.) said he desired to draw Mr. Speaker’s 
attention to what he thought was an 
omission from the record of the proceed- 
ings in the House yesterday which was 
sent to Members to-day. It would be in 
the recollection of the House that after 
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the Second Reading of the Military 
Manceuvres Bill, the Bill was referred to 
the Grand Committee on Law. The Com- 
mittee of Selection were enabled to add, if 
they so chose, some 15 Members to the 
ordinary Grand Committee on Law, and 
the Select Committee met yesterday and 
did add certain Members. He had always 
understood that it was in accordance with 
the Rules of the House that the names of 
the Members so added should appear on 
the records of the House, but in the 
present instance that had not been done. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: I understand that 
there was no time for the names to have 
appeared on the Votes and Proceedings 
to-day, but they will appear to-morrow. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL, 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR, in asking 
leave to introduce a Bill 


“to amend the Judicature (Ireland) Acts, 1877 
to 1888, and to provide for the union and con- 
solidation of the Court of Bankruptcy in Ire- 
land with the Supreme Court, and for other 
purposes connected therewith,” 


said: There are now four divisions of the 
Supreme Court in Ireland—the Chancery, 
Queen’s Bench, Exchequer and Probate, 
and Matrimonial Divisions. Besides 
these there is the Court of Bankruptcy, 
which is out of touch with all these 
Courts. The Bill proposes the immediate 
fusion of the Court of Exchequer with 
the Queen’s Bench Division, the Chief 
Baron having given his assent to that 
change taking place at once. The Bill 
further provides that the Court of Bank- 
ruptcy shall be united with the Queen’s 
Bench Division. Also, on the death or 
resignation of the present Judge of the 
Probate Court, it is proposed to merge 
that Court in the Queen’s Bench Division. 
When these changes are accomplished 
there will be only two Divisions—the 
Queen’s Bench and the Chancery Courts. 
There are at present 20 Irish Judges. In 
future there will be 17. The Judgeships 
abolished are that of the Probate Court 
and the two of the Bankruptcy Court ; 
the changes in the Bankruptcy Court will 
take place at once, and the other reduc- 
tions will take place when a vacancy is 
caused by death or resignation in the 
Probate Court. Pending that event, the 
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vacancy caused by the death of Mr. Justice 
Harrison will not be filled up, so that 
the practical effect will be that the sala- 
ries of three Judges will be immediately 
saved. There is nothing new in any of 
these proposals. The vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr. Justice Harrison has 
continued unfilled for 18 months, and it 
has been the express intention of more 
than one Government not to appoint a 
successor to Mr. Justice Warren; and, 
further, when the opportunity offered, to 
amalgamate the Court of Bankruptcy 
with the Court of Queen’s Bench. That 
opportunity has now occurred. The 
recent death of Mr. Justice Miller and the 
appointment of Mr. Justice Holmes as a 
Lord Justice of Appeal has made it pos- 
sible to appoint the remaining Judge in 
Bankruptcy to the place of Mr. Justice 
Holmes. As to the disposal of the money 
which will be saved by the abolition of 
these Judgeships, it amounts to £7,500, 
and we propose by the Bill to carry the 
sum to a separate credit, to be applied 
for Irish purposes, as Parliament may 
from time to time determine. But if 
there is anything like a unanimous wish 
amongst the Irish Members that the 
money should be immediately applied to 
some specific purpose, I shall be pre- 
pared to consider such an expression of 
opinion. 

Mr. JOHN MORLEY said that he 
could not understand how the right hon. 
Gentleman’s statements agreed. There 
were to be only three Judgeships abo- 
lished, but the right hon. Gentleman had 
spoken of four vacancies—two in the 
Bankruptcy Court, one in the Probate 
Court, and one in the Common Law 
Division. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No Com- 
mon Law Judgeship is to be abolished. 
But the vacancy is not to be filled up 
until the death or resignation of the pre- 
sent Judge in Probate. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) said 
at that stage it would not be convenient 
to discuss the proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman, but he thought it would be 
admitted in all parts of the House that 
no fault could be found with the Bill 
from the point of view of not being suffi- 
ciently moderate. He had always been 
led to believe, and he thought it was a 
universally accepted position in Ireland, 
that the greatest abuse in connection with 
the Judicial Bench of that country was 
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the excessive salaries of the Judges, and 
the first thing that struck him in the 
proposals of the right hon. Gentleman 
was that, while he proposed to abolish 
three Judges, they were all Judges at a 
lower rate of salary than the ordinary 
puisne Judges. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 
them. 

Mr. DILLON said it was proposed to 
abolish two Judges at a lower rate of 
salary, but there was no indication of 
any policy on the part of the Govern- 
ment having for its object any reduction 
of the bloated and enormous salaries of 
the Irish Judicial Bench. [Nationalist 
cheers.| Not only was that the case, but 
he gathered from the statement of the 
right hon. Gentleman that it was part 
of the proposals of the Government to 
raise Mr. Justice Boyd to a position in 
which he would enjoy something like 
£1,500 a year in his salary. If that were 
the proposal of the Government it would 
be received with the very greatest possible 
condemnation in Ireland, as Mr. Justice 
Boyd was certainly a Judge who had given 
anything but satisfaction, and his pro- 
motion would be looked upon as a reward 
for the part he took during the recent 
troublel times as an emergency Judge. 
[Nationalist cheers.| He did not intend 
discussing the proposals of the right hon. 
Gentleman then, but in his judgment they 
would be received with disappointment 
in Ireland, and the feeling would be 
pretty general that the Bill bore on it 
the mark of those consultations which 
they were told went on with the Bar of 
Ireland. [Nationalist cheers.] 


Two of 


Bill ordered to be brought in by Mr. 
Gerald Balfour, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and the Attorney General for 
Ireland ; presented accordingly, and read 
the First time ; to be read a Second time 
upon Monday next, and to be printed.— 
[Bill 326.] 


POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS 


AND PENSIONS). 


(FACILITIES 


Bill to make provision with respect to the 
delivery of telegrams, guarantees by Parish 
Councils in Scotland, and the pensions of cer- 
tain persons employed in the Telegraph Service, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hanbury and 
Mr. Fisher; presented, and Read the First 
time ; to be Read a Second time upon Monday 
next, and to be printed.—{Bill 325.] 
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PUBLIC WORKS LOANS, 


Bill to grant moneys for the purpose of cer- 
tain Local Loans, and to amend the law re- 
specting the Local Loans Fund and Loans made 
thereout ; and for other purposes relating to 
Local Loans, ordered to be brought in by the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and Mr. Han- 
bury; presented, and Read the First time; to 
be Read a Second time upon Monday next, 
and to be printed.—{Bill 327.] 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 


As amended, considered. 
Clause 1,— 


aPPOINTMENT OF CONGESITED DISTRICTS 
(SCOTLAND) COMMISSIONERS. 

For the purpose of administering the sums 
available for the improvement of congested 
districts in the Highlands and Islands of Scot- 
land, the following persons shall be Com- 
missioners (called the Congested Districts 
(Scotland) Commissioners), that is to say :— 
The Secretary for Scotland, the Under Secre- 
tary for Scotland, the Chairman of the Local 
Government Board for Scotland, the Chairman 
of the Fishery Board for Scotland, the Chair- 
man of the Crofters’ Commission, and such 
other persons, not exceeding three, as the Secre- 
tary for Scotland may from time to time 
nominate. The Secretary for Scotland may 
from time to time make, alter, and vary such 
rules as he shall deem necessary for regulating 
the proceedings of the Commissioners, and the 
times and places of their meetings. 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanarkshire, Mid) 


moved to add at the end of the Clause : — 


“Three Members of the Commissioners shall 
form a quorum, and any act of the Commis- 
sioners may be signified under the hands of any 
three of their number.” 
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Clause 2,— 
SECRETARY AND OFFICERS TO BE Ap- 
LOINTED FROM EXISTING OFFICERS OF 
| GO “ERNMENT DEPARTMENTS. 
| (1.) The Secretary for Scotland may appoint 
|as Secretary to the Commissioners one of the 
| senior officers in the Department of the Sec. 
retary for Scotland, or in any Government De. 
| partment in Scotland, and with the consent 
|of the Treasury, may assign to him an addi- 
| tional salary. The Secretary for Scotland may 
| also, with the consent of the Treasury, direct 
jany of the officers in any Government De- 
| partment in Scotland to discharge in relation 
|to the Commissioners such duties, not incon- 
sistent with those of their permanent offices, 
as he may think proper. 

(2.) The salaries or remuneration of the 
officers (if any) employed by the Commis. 
sioners, and the administrative expenses of the 
; Commissioners, shall be fixed by the Treasury 
and paid out of the sums by this Act to be 
annually voted by Parliament. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, in Sub-sec- 
ition (1), to leave out the words “as” 
[“ Secretary for Scotland may appoint 
as ”] and to insert “a.” As the Bill stood 
the Secretary for Scotland might appoint 
as secretary to the Commission one of 
the senior officers in any of the 
Government Departments in Scotland. 
Apart from the general objection to 
creating plural offices, he thought the 
Secretary to this Commission ought to be 
a gentleman who should give his entire 
time to the work. Supposing the Amend- 
ment were accepted, the Secretary for 
Scotland could still appoint any one he 
pleased as secretary to the Commission, 
but it was objectionable, and never 
occurred before, that in statutes power 
was conferred on a Minister to constitute 
one of the officers in his Department 
secretary to any Commission. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE said there 
was some discussion about this in Com- 
mittee, aud he promised to consider it, 
and the conclusion the Government had 
come to was that the phraseology in the 
| Bill was best. In an experimental Act of 





He said that there was no provision in the | this scrt he honestly thought it would be 


Bill for a quorum of the Board of Com- 
missioners. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Grauam 
Morray, Buteshire) said that the Amend- 


ment was not necessary. The Secretary | 


for Scotland had power to make rules for | 


regulating the proceedings of the Com- 
missioners. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


|} case might. be. 


the greatest protection to the Secretary 
for Scotland to be obliged to take an 
| officer of one of the Government Depart- 
ments. Otherwise, if he appointed an 
outsider the cry would be raised that the 
secretaryship had been given to “a land- 
lord’s man,” or “a crofter’s man,” as the 
Apart from that, he 


doubted whether the appointment was 


| 
{ 





one which would fully occupy the time 
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and attention of one man, unless he were | 
made to do a great deal of clerical work ; | 
and, further, the Treasury might be 
trusted not to give the gentleman who | 
might be nominated too much salary, and | 
make a pluralist of him. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) did not see 
the necessity for tying the Secretary for 
Scotland’s hands by a clause in the Bill. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs) 
said it seemed an extraordinary thing if | 
they could not trust their own Secretary 
for Scotland to nominate a secretary to 
this Commission, while at the same time 
they were giving him otherwise very wide | 
powers under the Bill. 


Amendment negatived. 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE moved to 
leave out the word “ senior,” in order to | 
give the Secretary for Scotland a wider | 
choice. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 3,— 

CONSTITUTION OF CONGESTED DISTRICTS 
(SCOTLAND) FUND ; SUMS TO BE CARRIED 
THERETO, 

For the purposes of this Act a fund (to be 
called the Congested Districts (Scotland) 
Fund) shall be constituted, to which shall, 
from time to time, be carried— 

(1) the sum of fifteen thousand pounds 
annually, available for the improvement 
of congested districts in the Highlands 
and Islands of Scotland under and 
during the continuance of the Agricul- 
tural Rates, Congested Districts, and 
Surgh Land Tax Relief (Scotland) Act 
1896; and 


(2) any sums not exceeding twenty thou- 


sand pounds annually voted by Parlia- | 


ment for the said purpose and during 
the said continuance ; and 


(3) any moneys received for payment of | 


interest or repayment of principal of 
any loan made by the Commissioners 
under the provisions of this Act; and 


(4) any other sums applicable to the pur- | 


poses of this Act. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved in Sub-section 
(2) to leave out the words “and during 
the said continuance.” The effect of the 
words in question was to limit the pay- 
ment of the £20,000 into the fund to the 
five years during which the Agricultural 
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Rates Congested Districts Bill would be 
in operation. When the £20,000 was 
allocated to the congested districts of 
Scotland, he understood and the House 
understood that the £20,000 was a per- 


| petual sum in the usual way that all 
grants were understood to be perpetual. 


Then, when the Resolution was passed, 
it contained no limit of time, and he did 
not think that the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer explained that the £20,000 
was to be only for five years, and 
wanted to bring the Bill 
into harmony with the understand- 
ing and the terms of the Resolution. 


| The grant was now limited to five years. 


He did not think that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer meant this, but rather 
that it was to be a perpetual sum in the 
ordinary way. The object of his Amend- 
ment was to make the Bill agree with 
the Resolution. 


Tuz CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuazt Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.) thought that the hon. Mem- 
ber was guilty of what was considered 
not to be a wise process—namely, of 
looking a gift horse in the mouth. The 
Government never understood that the 
grant should be made for more than five 
years, because the original grant of 
£15,000 a year, on which the Bill was 
based, was made for five years 
by the Act of last Session. It did not 





at all follow that this £20,000 would not 


be continued at the end of five years ; 
it might be increased or diminished ; 
much would depend on the circumstances 
of the time. But he did not think it 
would be reasonable, having regard to 
the temporary nature of the original 


|grant, that this should be made per- 
| manent. 


It would be far better that the 
whole matter should be reconsidered by 
Parliament at that time, especially as the 
result of this exceptional expenditure 
might so improve the condition of the 
people as to put them on the same foot- 
|ing as the rest of the people elsewhere, 
thereby rendering a grant unnecessary. 


| Dr. CLARK thought that the experi- 


ment of five years would give a far chance 
of seeing whether it was successful. At 
|the end of that time Parliament would 
be able to reconsider the subject. 


| Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Clause 4,— 


APPLICATION OF MONEYS AT TUE DISPOSAL 
OF THE COMMISSIONERS. 


(1.) In applying the Congested Districts 
(Scotland) Fund the Commissioners may take 
such steps as they think proper for— 

(a) aiding and developing agriculture, 
dairy farming, and the breeding of live 
stock and poultry in congested districts ; 
and 

(b) providing suitable seed potatoes and 
seed oats and implements and dairy 
utensils and machinery or appliances 
for the making of butter or cheese for 
crofters and cottars in congested dis- 
tricts; and 

(c) providing, subject to the provisions 
hereinafter contained, land for sub-divi- 
sion among or for enlargement of the 
holdings of crofters and cottars in con- 
gested districts for the purposes of cul- 
tivation or grazing, in such manner and 
upon such conditions and after such 
adaptations as shall be determined by 
the Commissioners ; and 

(d) aiding migration of crofters and cottars 

from congested districts to other dis- 
tricts in Scotland, and settling any 
migrants under favourable circumstances 
in the places to which they first migrate ; 
and 

») aiding and developing fishing (includ- 
ing industries connected with and sub- 
servient to fishing) and the erection and 
formation of fishermen’s dwellings and 
holdings in congested districts ; and 

(f) aiding the providing or improving of 
piers or boat-slips, public roads and 
bridges and footpaths and foot-bridges 
in congested districts; and 

(yg) aiding and developing spinning, weav- 
ing, and other home industgjes in con- 
gested districts; and 

(A) subject to the consent of the Treasury. 
aiding the providing or improving of 
harbours. 

(2.) The Commissioners may give their 
assistance either by way of gift or loan, or by 
way of sale at cost price, and subject to such 
conditions as they think fit, which conditions 
and the provisions for their enforcement or for 
the case of their violation shall be as effectual 
as if they were contained in this Act, and the 
consent of the Secretary for Scotland shall be 
necessary before any grant of money is given 
by way of gift under the provisions of this 
Act. 

(3.) Any person nominated by the Commis- 
sioners may, at all reasonable times, and after 
due notice to the occupier, enter any land 
occupied by an occupier to whom seed or im- 
plements, utensils, machinery, or appliances 
have been sold or gifted, in order to ascertain 
whether such seed has been properly sown, or 
that a proper use is being made of such im- 
plements, utensils, machinery, or appliances. 


a 


Sir CHARLES CAMERON (Glasgow, 
Bridgeton) moved in Sub-section (1), 
paragraph (c), after “grazing,” to insert 
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“or for sites for court houses, or 
residences for Sheriffs substitutes or 
Procurators Fiscal.” He made this 
proposal chiefly on the ground of 
the public scandal which had sur- 
rounded this subject in the High- 
lands for many years. There were 
certain landlords in the Highlands who 
held very strong views of the rights of 
property, and in order to bring those 
views into consonance with more tolerant 
and enlightened views elsewhere prevail- 
ing, the Crofters’ Act had been passed, 
in order to remedy what was felt to be a 
scandal. In one district of the High- 
lands there was a landlord who, by his 
high-handed ideas of the rights of pro- 
perty, had endeavoured to interfere with 
the execution of justice. The result of 
his action had been to compel the Sheriff, 
unable to get a residence in the locality, 
to go into inferior lodgings where the 
water supply was found to be bad. In- 
deed, some weeks ago he left the island 
declaring that he would not stay in the 
locality to be poisoned. The honorary 
Deputy Sheriff was also away from his 
post, and the result was that no Sheriff 
Court was being held in the island, the 
proceedings to compel an amelioration 
of the water supply by the landlord 
being consequently stayed. The powers 
asked for in his Amendment had been 
asked for by all the public bodies in the 
district. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE hoped that 
the hon. Member would not think he 
failed to sympathise with the undesir- 
ableness of public officers being obliged 
to live away from their districts through 
the difficulty of obtaining residences. 
The House would see, however, that the 
provision of residences was scarcely one 
of the purposes connected with congested 
districts. He believed that so far as the 
Sheriffi-substitute was concerned, the 
matter had been got over, and that a 
house had been built for him. He hoped 
that is would be soon ready for his oc- 
cupation. They could not, however, go 
so far out of their way as to change the 
character of the Bill by adopting the 
Amendment. 

Dr. CLARK could not agree that 
Lochmaddy was a congested district, 
there being scarcely more than 20 houses 
in the place. This scandal in connection 
with residences had been going on for 
several years, and attention had been 
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drawn to it in Committee of Supply. 
The Sheriff and Procurator Fiscal, who 
were by Statute compelled to live in 
their jurisdiction, had been turned out of 
their houses by the landlord, and had 
been compelled to live in inferior houses 
and under bad sanitary conditions. 
He hoped the Scotch Office would pre- 
vent the scandal of which he had spoken : 
and see that these public officers, who 
were compelled to live in the district, 
should when turned out have some place 
where they could keep the law in decent 
condition. 

*Mr. HEDDERWICK hoped the hon. 
Baronet would not persist with his 
Amendment. This was not a fund for the 
relief of embarrassed sheriffs, but for the 
relief of congested crofters. He was not 
personally aware that there was in this 
part of Scotland and rabid desire for 
Sheriffs or Sheriff-substitutes, though 
there was a demand for land. He had 
no doubt the observations of the hon. 
Baronet might be of value as a protest 
against the manner in which a particular 
sheriff had been treated, and would form 
good ground for an attack on the Gov- 
ernment on another occasion; but he 
thought the Amendment might very well 
be withdrawn. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


*Tor LORD ADVOCATE moved, in 
Sub-section (1), paragraph (0), after “ of,” 
to insert “lighthouses.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WEIR moved, in the same para- 
graph, after “footbridges,” to insert 
“meal mills.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. WEIR moved, at the end of the 


same paragraph, to insert— 


“providing guarantees for telegraph extensions 
or such other postal facilities (including money 
order and savings bank business) as may be 
within the power of the Postmaster General 
to grant under guarantee; and.” 


*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE: I accept that 
Amendment. 

Dr. CLARK thought they ought to be 
able to get money for such a purpose out- 
side this fund. He was rather opposed 
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to its being applied to any other object. 
His hon. Friend represented in this case 
the fishermen, who were perhaps suffer- 
ing from congestion more than anybody 
else ; and what he proposed might, no 
doubt, be useful in a far-away district, 
but the money ought to come from some 
other fund, not from this particular fund. 
However, as the Government were willing 
that it should be left to the discretion 
of the Commissioners, he hoped the Con- 
missioners would not spend much money 
in this direction. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON agreed that 
there was often a want of these tele- 
graphic and postal facilities in the High- 
lands, but he very much doubted whether 
provision ought to be made for supplying 
the want in the way now proposed. The 
burden ought to rest upon the Post Office, 
at any rate the cost ought not to come 
out of this specific fund. He might re- 
mind his hon. Friend that provision had 
been made in other ways; for instance, 
under the recommendations of the Light- 
house Commission, of which he had been 
a member for some years, there had been 
a considerable extension of the tele- 
graphic system, especially in the High- 
lands of Scotland, around the coast. In 
his opinion they ought not to use this 
limited fund for doing work that ought 
to be done by the Post Office, and work 
in which the Post Office of this country 
was singularly behind-hand compared 
with other countrics. He was, thercicre, 
entirely in favour of putting pressure 
upon the Post Office, but he was not in 
favour of this proposal. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK said he did not 
know whether the hon. Member for Ross 
was in the House at the time, but he 
thought the Government had that day 
introduced a Bill for giving telegraphic 
iacilities in the north of Scotland. If 
that was so then this Amendment might 
well be withdrawn until they had ascer- 
tained what these facilities were. 

Mr. CALDWELL said he was quite of 
the same opinion. It was very unfortu- 
nate, he thought, that this Congested 
Districts Bill should have introduced inte 
it a provision enabling the Commissioners 
to give guarantees to the Post Office. The 
result would be that when complaint. was 
made to the Post Office that telegraphic 
facilities were wanted, they would say, 
“We can do nothing for you; go to the 
Congested Districts Board.” Then the 
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Congested Districts Board would say, 
“ Oh, it’s a matter for the Post Office ; go 
to the Post Office.” Instead of faci- 
litating matters, if two parties were 
authorised to do a thing the result gene- 


Congested Districts 


rally was that neither would do it. If the | 


Congested Districts Board was to gua- 
rantee the Post Office they would simply 
have one set of Imperial funds guaran- 
teeing another. He thought that as this 
was an experiment, and it was only to las 


five years, the First Lord would probably | 


see that it was not desirable to introduce 
such a matter into the Bill. There was 
no such power in the Irish Act, and he 
thought it would do harm rather than 
good. He hoped the Government would 
not accept the Amendment. 
*Mr. WEIR appealed to his hon. Friends 
not to oppose this provision. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. Member 
has already spoken. Does he withdraw? 
*Mr. WEIR: Oh, no. 
Toe FIRST LORD or tae TREA- 
SURY said that as the hon. Gentleman 
had expressed his intention not to with- 


draw the Amendment in response to hon. | 


Gentlemen sitting above the Gangway on 
that side of the House, the Government 


must, of course, adhere to the pledge | 


given by his right hon. Friend that he 
would accept the Amendment. 
hear!”| Of course that was obvious. 


But he might say that they certainly | 


did not intend that these funds should 
be used to illegitimately relieve the Post 


Office of any charge that ought to fall | 
they 


upon it—[“hear, hear! ”|—and 
should, of course, keep that policy strictly 
in view. 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 5,— 


ACQUISITION, ADAPTATION, AND DISPOSAL 
OF LAND. 


(1.) For the purpose of the purchase of land 
by the Commissioners (who are hereby autho- 
rised to purchase and hold land and dispose 
thereof as in this Act provided) the Lands 
Clauses Acts shall be incorporated with this 
Act, except the provisions of those Acts with 
respect to the purchase and taking of land 
otherwise than by agreement; and the pro- 
visions of Sub-section four of Section three of 
the Allotments (Scotland) Act 1892, with re- 
spect to the settlement of disputed compensa- 
tion for land, shall apply, with the necessary 
modifications, as if the Commissioners were 
therein referred to. 


Mr. Caldwell. 
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(2.) Any limited owner may sell land to the 
Commissioners for the purposes of this Act 
; at such a price, or for such consideration as, 
| having regard to those purposes and to all the 
circumstances of the case, is deemed reasonable, 
| (3.) The Commissioners may, if they think 
| fit, before disposing of land for the purposes 
|of this Act, adapt the same by dividing and 
| fencing it, making occupation roads, and exe- 
|cuting any other works, such as works for 
| the provision of drainage or water supply, 
| which can, in the opinion of the Commissioners, 
| be more economically and efficiently executed 
| for the land as a whole. 
| (4.) The Commissioners may also, if they 
| think fit, adapt the land for the purposes of 
| this Act by erecting thereon such buildings, or 
| making such adaptations of existing buildings 
|as, in their opinion, are required for the due 
occupation of the land, and cannot be made 
| by the crofters or cottars or fishermen. 
| (5.) Where any right of grazing or other 
similar right is attached to land acquired by 
the Commissioners for the purposes of this 
Act, the Commissioners may attach any share 
of the right to any holding in such manner 
and subject to such regulations as they think 
proper. 

(6.) The Commissioners may accept any gifts 
| of property, heritable or moveable, for any or 
j all of the purposes for which money is pro- 
| vided by this Act, and apply them according 
to the directions of the donor, if consistent in 
their opinion with the purposes on which they 
apply the said money, and, subject to any 
such directions, may apply them in like man- 
ner as that money. 


*Mr. WEIR moved to leave out Sub- 
section (1), and to insert ;— 


“(1.) For the purposes of the acquisition of land 
by the Commissioners (in the event of their 
| being unable to obtain it by agreement on 
reasonable terms) they are hereby authorised 
to cause public inquiry to be made in the con- 
gested district, and direct notices to be given 
to the owners, occupiers, or lessees of the land 
| proposed to be taken, and all persons inte- 
rested shall be at liberty to attend the inquiry, 
and to support or oppose the taking of such 
land, and, if after the inquiry the evidence is 
such as to show no reasonable cause against 
the acquisition of the land by the Commis- 
sioners, then they shall take the necessary 
steps for acquiring the land on such terms and 
conditions as they may determine.” 


He said he moved the Amendment for 
the purpose of giving the Board greater 
facilities to acquire land. The Bill pro- 
vided that should any difficulty arise in 
obtaining land, the Commissioners might 
adopt the Lands Clauses Act, and the 
Allotments (Scotland) Act, 1892, but 
these were cumbrous and costly processes. 
He challenged the Lord Advocate to find 
land for the purposes of the Bill by these 
processes in the most congested part of 
tle Highlands—the island of Lewis. The 
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island was in the possession of one indi- 
vidual, who would not part with an inch. 
If the Commissioners did get land under 
these Acts, they would be driven to give 
the !andlord his own price. In Ireland 
the Congested Districts Board reported 
in the Fourth Annual Report, page 10, 
that 


Congested Districts 


“they are of opinion it will be impossible for 
them to give due effect to this important de- 
partment of their work ”— 


that was, migration and enlargement of 
holdings—unless compulsory powers be 
given them to acquire such lands at fair 
value. That was after the experience of 
four years ; an‘ he thought it justified | 
him in asking the Government to accept | 
his proposal. It was not the policy of 
the landlords in the Highlands to provide 
sites for the people. Their policy had | 
been for a good many years to clear out 
the population in order to make deer 
forests. 
land landlord, and that had been for a 
conside rable time past. 
of land to be had if compulsory powers 
were given ; but he wanted the Commis- | 


sioners to get it at a fair and rea sonable | 


price, and not at the landlord’s fancy 
price, and if they were tied down by a 
costly legal process there would be no 
chance of making the Bill a success. 

Mr. CALDWELL, who said that he 
had himself put an Amendment down 
practically raising the same question, 
maintained that unless 
powers were given to the Congested Dis- | 
tricts Commissioners, they would be} 
hampered in their operations by the re- 
fusal of landowners to sell land at a 
reasonable price. Available land might 
not always be suitable for migrating 
crofters. Unless compulsory powers were 
grantel one man might obstruct a 
scheme of which all the other landlords 
in a district approved. If a landlord re- 
fused to provide land which was required 
in connection with the construction of a 
harbour, the Commissioners would be 
compelled to come to Parliament for a 
public or private Bill. The case neces- 
sarily in fact would be at the mercy of 
any landlord whose property was affected 
in any way by an improvement scheme. 
The precedent of the Parish Councils Act, 
whicn contained a provision for the com- 
pulsory acquisition of land without refer- 
ence to Parliament, ought to be followed 
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That was the policy of the High- | 


There was plenty | 
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in this case. The Light Railways Act sup- 
plied another precedent of the same kind, 
The Congested District Board was to 
consist of the Secretary for Scotland, the 
Under Secretary, the Chairman of the 
Fishery Board, the Chairman of the 
Crofter Commission, the Chairman of the 
Local Government Board, and the other 
persons nominated by the Secretary for 
Scotland. It would be practically a Gov- 
ernment Department, which would not 
be likely to act unjustly or arbitrarily. 
Under the Amendments which he had put 
upon the Paper, there would be an ap- 
peal to the authorities of the Local Gov- 
ernment Board, who might order an in- 
quiry which should be final. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Do I understand that 
| the hon. Member will stand or fall by 





| this Amendment ? 
Mr. CALDWELL replied that he 
| wena. Under his Amendment there 


would be ample protection against any 
pessible abuse on the part of the Con- 
gested Districts Commissioners. They 
weuld be supervised by a Government 
| Department which was responsible to 
Parliament. The clause as it stood was 
reactionary, because it gave no special 
facilities for acquiring land for the bene- 
fit of the community, and this was con- 
trary to the policy of modern Acts of 
Parliament. Without compulsory powers 
they could not hope to do anything. An 
heir of entail—to give one example out 
}of many—a limited owner would be 
untble to provide land for the pur- 
poses of this Bill, being himself unable 
to enter into the necessary contract. 

*Tre LORD ADVOCATE reminded the 
Mover of the Amendment that this ques- 
tion had been fully discussed in Com- 
mittee, and that he then said that he 
could not accept the proposal. He could 
not go back upon that declaration. The 
Bill, as he had pointed out, was an ex- 
perimental one, and the question was 
whether it would be right to go the great 
length of granting compulsory powers 
before it had been shown that the Bill 
could not be worked satisfactorily with- 
out them. In connection with the con- 
struction of railways, drains, and water- 
works it was necessary that there should 
be compulsory powers, because the oppo- 
sition of one person, if there were no such 
powers, might defeat an elaborate and 
highly desirable improvement scheme. 
There was not the same reason, however, 
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for giving compulsory powers in connec- 
tion with the very wide operations under- 
taken under this Bill. It never, for 
example, could be of the essence of pro- 
ceedings under the Measure that a crofter 
should be migrated to a particular farm. 
There was a great deal of land available 
in the market. The analogy which the 
hon. Member had tried to establish 
between this Bill and the Parish Councils 
Act and the Light Railways Act was not 
well founded. The only purpose for 
which land could be compulsorily ac- 
quired under the Parish Councils Act was 
to obtain a site for the erection of parish 
buildings, and light railways stood, of 
course, in the same position as other 
railways, inasmuch as there was often 
only one route which they could take, so 
that if one person stood out against the 
construction of a line, he would be able 
to defeat a whole scheme but for 
the power of compulsory purchase. 
The hon. Member had said that under 
the Bill as it stood even the limited owner 
could not give his land; but the clauses 
of the Lands Clauses Act relating to the 
land were incorporated in the Bill, and 
therefore the limited owner could give 
his land for the purposes of the Bill. 
The Government could not go back on 
the decision they came to in Committee. 

Sr HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN (Stirling Burghs) greatly regretted 
that the Lord Advocate on second 
thoughts had not seen his way to depart 
a little from the rigid view he took of 
this matter, because as far as a very 
large part of the Bill was concerned, this 
was the one provision to give it reality. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Two or three years 
ago it was his fortune to serve on a Com- 
mittee on the question of the colonisa- 
tion of his countrymen from the north- 
west of Scotland. The one thing borne 
in upon his mind by the deliberations of 
that Committee was, that anything that 
coull be done in the way of relieving 
congested districts by the process of re- 
moval, must be done by migration, and 
not by emigration. [“Hear, hear!” | 
Of course the difficulty was the expense. 
The Lord Advocate said that for such a 
process as that there was plenty of land 
available. He quite agreed, but could 
it be got at a reasonable price? [“ Hear, 
hear!”| Surely the one thing that was 
wanted to give some backbone and stiff- 
ness and energy to this movement was 


Lord Advocate. 
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compulsory powers of taking land. That 
came before everything else. The Lord 
Advocate had said very truly that this 
was an experiment, and that an experi- 
ment should not be pushed too far; but 
compulsory powers of taking land had 
been approved by both Houses of Par- 
liament of late years for a great many 
purposes, and there was no doubt that 
provisions such as were included in the 
Scotch Local Government Act a year or 
two ago, if applied to this purpose, 
would be perfectly efficient. — [‘‘ Hear, 
hear!”] As he had said, he believed 
that so far as the most essential part of 
the Bill was concerned, this was the pro- 
vision most required. [“ Hear, hear! ”| 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 
W.) contended that although an experi- 
ment was being tried, such provisions 
ought to be introduced as would probably 
make the experiment a success, and 
Scetch Members felt very strongly that 
without some sort of compulsory powers 
there was very little chance of the Bill 
being a success. It was true that this 
proposal had been debated before, but 
it was their duty to keep pegging away, 
and he was very glad to think that his 
two hon. Friends had brought the pro- 
posal up again, and he hoped they would 
give their supporters an opportunity of 
recording their views in the Division 
Lobby. If it was true that plenty of land 
could be got on easy terms, the com- 
pulsory powers would not be brought into 
play at all. It was admitted that the 
crofters were in an exceptional position, 
and this clause, or something like it, was 
absolutely necessary for the proper carry- 
ing out of the practical operation of the 
Bill. He thought they might trust the 
Commissioners to carry out a provision 
of this kind with justice to both sides. 
[ Hear, hear!”] 


Dr. CLARK said he wished to appeal 
to the First Lord of the Treasury in this 
matter, because he knew more about it 
than the Lord Advocate. The right hon. 
Gentleman had practically been the 
author of legislation of this kind, both in 
Ireland and in Scotland. This same ex- 
periment had been tried in Ireland, and 
the Irish Commissioners in their Fourth 
Annual Report, declared that it was im- 
possible for them to carry out what they 
considered the most important part of 
their work unless they had compulsory 
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powers. So this was not a new experi- 
ment. It had been tried under exactly 
similar conditions in Ireland, and had 
teen shown to be a failure. 95 per cent. 
of the Highland landlords would probably 
assist the Government to carry out their 
experiment, but the other 5 per cent. 
would not. [“ Hear, hear!”] Sir John 
Ord would not, and why should the Com- 
missioners not have the power to compel 
Sir John Ord, who did not act according 
to his interest, but according to his pas- 
sion. Lord Napier, too, was a man who 
refused to listen to argument, and these 
were some of the men who had control 
of the land that was required. If this 
were the end of a Parliament, there 
might be some ground for refusing these 
powers; but it was very unlikely that 
there would be a change of Government 
for several years, and he prayed the 
First Lord of the Treasury to consider 
this question. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith 
Burghs) said that the regret he felt at 
the refusal of the Government to agree 
tocompulsory powers had been increased 
by the few words that had fallen from 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, who led 
them to understand that they were not 
to regard this Bili as of a permanent 
nature. If it was to be limited to a cer- 
tain number of years, that was all the 
more reason why compulsory powers 
should be given. The most elaborate 
provisions were being made, covering the 
widest field of usefulness, but the one 
essential for carrying them out was being 
left out of the Bill. To a body of the 
kind proposed to be set up, there could 
not be the slightest danger in giving 
them compulsory powers. Repeated 
allusion had been made to one landlord 
in the Highlinds, but there was more 
than one case where land was located, 
and where it was absolutely certain it 
could not be obtained except by com- 
pulsion. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I was appealed to by the hon. 
Member for Caithness to state to the 
House what light the lessons from the 
Irish experience in this class of legislation 
—which I had some share in initiating— 
throws upon the problems we are now 
discussing. There are no powers of com- 
pulsion in the Irish Act, but the hon. 
Member for Caithness has quoted quite 
accurately a sentence from the last 
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Report of the Irish Congested Districts 
Board, in which that Board state in their 
judgment they cannot carry out any 
large scheme of migration unless com- 
pulsory powers are given to them. I do 
not argue whether that view of the Irish 
Congested Districts Board is accurate or 
not. I believe that, so far as the land- 
owners are concerned, there has been no 
difficulty in finding estates to purchase, 
and I am informed that at all events it 
is doubtful whether the prices asked for 
those estates are in excess of their proper 
value. Upon that point, however, I have 
no adequate information at my disposal, 
and I should not like the House to think 
that anything I have said is the expres- 
sion of my settled judgment after full 
investigation. But even granting to the 
full the contention of the Irish Congested 
Districts Board, there is a broad distine- 
tion between the case of Ireland and the 
case of Scotland in this matter. I re- 
member when I was directly responsible 
for the administration of the Irish Con- 
gested Districts Act the difficulty was to 
find an area suitable for migration. 
There was no difficulty in finding land- 
lords to sell. The difliculty was, when 
you had got the land, to get rid of the 
rights of the tenant—all those small 
rights and easements which exist in al- 
most every. part of Ireland, but which 
do not exist in those parts of the High- 
lands of Scotland which may with ad- 
vantage be used for the purposes of pro- 
moting emigration. I, therefore, think 
that even if compulsory powers were 
granted to the Irish Board that would 
not carry with it necessarily that they 
should be granted to the Scotch Board. 
But at all events let us begin by giving 
them to the Irish Board, which has 
existed for some years, before we give 
them to Scotland, where the whole 
matter is in the experimental stage. I 
was responsible for the Irish Bill, which 
included migration ; and I am responsible 
not less directly for the Scotch Bill, 
which in that respect copies the Irish 
Bill; but let it be remembered that 
migration, however desirable, is very 
difficult to carry out successfully. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] I am quite sure that 
hon. Gentlemen opposite, like everybody 
who has gone into the matter from a 
business point of view, to see how it 
would work out financially and socially, 
must come to the conclusion—as I have 
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come—that the experiment, though|without the condition of compulsory 
worth trying, is one to which we would | powers, failed at the end of five years, 
be foolish to pin too much hope as re- | they could then see what could be done, 
gards the congested portions of the High- | But truly some experiments were so obvi- 
lands. [“Hear, hear!”] Quite apart | ously fore-doomed to failure without cer- 
from the question of the price of the | tain conditions, that it was foolish to de- 
land, there are great financial difficulties | prive the experiments of the presence of 
in the way, and the whole matter is so | such conditions. He was perfectly cer- 
confronted with problems hard, indeed, | tain that this experiment was in the 
of solution, that bold would the prophet | most important instance fore-doomed to 
be who would say with confidence that | failure. There were landlords in districts 
the migration clauses of this Bill are | of the Highlands from whom they would 
going necessarily and certainly to open not get on any terms, during the five 
a new order of things in regard to the years, a single square foot of land by 
congested portions of the Highland dis- | consent. It was, therefore, clear that in 
trict. [“ Hear, hear!”] I think the ex- | those districts, at all events, there would 
periment should be tried, but it should , be certain failure. These districts were 
be tried with the good will of every one | not trifling in extent ; they were districts 
concerned. [‘Hear, hear!”] After of a very large area; and they were also 
all, if you are going to give, without peculiarly congested districts in which, if 
safeguards, powers to this Commission the experiment was of any use at all, it 
—however selected it may, be—to take , ought to be tried with the most signal 
any man’s land for good on their own success. Besides, the whole tendency of 
valuation you will excite alarm, which legislation was to endow the administra- 
may be exaggerated, but which will be tors of enactments with compulsory 
real, which will surround the working of powers. The Legislature seemed to think 
this Bill with difficulties, and set against that even if an absolute case had not 
it those whose co-operation is most de- been made out for compulsory powers, 
sirable. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I, therefore, it was better to err—if it was an error— 
hope the House will endorse the position on the safe side, and to give the adminis- 
which the Government have arrived at  trators of enactments compulsory powers. 
after full consideration, which is that it If the compulsory powers were not 
would be overloading the Bill in its pre- needed they would not, of course, be 
sent stage, which is wholly experimental, exercised; but if it should turn 
if it were to introduce into it powers out that circumstances made the 
which were not given in the case of exercise of compulsory powers necessary, 
Ireland ; and which, if they are not re- they were there ready for application. 
quired in the case of Ireland, are far He contended that the Lord Advocate 
less required in the case of Scotland, had the presumption against him arising 
where the land tenure is such that the | from the very nature of the case anc from 
purchase of large tracts of land is un- | the very character of the present proposed 
hampered except by the rights of the legislation. This legislation was to 
landlords. No such condition of things relieve congested districts by migration, 
exists in Ireland; and while, therefore, but unless those who managed the matter 
there may be a necessity for compulsion | had a free hand, they could not ad- 
in that country no such necessity exists | minister the Act successfully. The 
in the case of Scotland. [“ Hear, hear!”], administrators of the Act could not have 
Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edinburgh, | a free hand if the possessor of a certain 
E.) said he had listened with great atten- | tract of country, or of a certain portion 
tion and respect to the Lord Advocate’s |of a tract of country, had it in his 
repetition of his argument, but it had | power to say ‘“ You sha’n’t come near me 
failed to convince him. In fact, it had, unless you pay me so much,” and 
left him less convinced than he was on the charge he would make would no 
the first occasion the Lord Advocate | doubt be exorbitant in the opinion of the 
spoke on this subject. The Lord Advo- outside public and of competent judges. 
cate relied very much upon the fact that | Holding these views he must vote for 
this was an experiment for a short period the Amendment. 
of time ; and the right hon. Gentleman’s,; Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E) 
argument was that if this experiment,!said he was most unwilling to occupy 
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any of the time set apart for eres adopted. 


business, but this was a matter in which 
his Scotch friends might be helped by 
Irish experience. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
First Lord of the Treasury had alluded 
to the establishment of the Trish Con- 
gested Districts Board, which was the 
only monument of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s administration in Ireland which 
had been the cause of any popularity at 
all, and the experience of the Board was 
most valuable and interesting. The 
First Lord of the Treasury threw some 
doubt on the proposition that it was 
established by the Congested Districts 
Board as the deliberate result of their 
experience that compulsory powers were 
necessary for the due trying of this ex- 
periment. He could not imagine for a 
moment that that opinion could be ac- 
cepted by any one who had followed the 
experience of the Congested Districts 
Board in Treland. That Board had at- 
tempted to carry out this great problem of 
migration, and after an experience 
extending over two or three years they 
had unanimously come to the con- 
clusion which they had solemnly em- 


bodied in a report, that it was impossible | 


to give the experiment fair play unless 
they were provided with compulsory 
powers. The Irish Congested Districts 
3oard was a Government nominated 
Board of which the Chief Secretary was 
chairman, and in the face of a state- 


ment of that character it was hardly | 


possible for the First Lord of the 
Treasury to maintain his position—viz., 
that the question still remained in 
doubt whether compulsory powers were 


required for the due carrying out of! 
In Treland, time after | 


the experiment. 
time, they had been refused these com- 


pulsory powers, but that was no reason | 
why justice in this matter should be) 


denied to Scotland. 

Mr. T. SHAW (Hawick Burghs) said 
they could not successfully encourage 
the migration of crofters to Jand with- 


out two conditions—in the first place, | 
that they put themselves in the way | 


of acquiring land for themselves, 
and in the second 
put them in the way of acquiring that | 


land upon reasonable business terms. 


Now he ventured to say that the migra-| Iiverness-shire 


tion of the crofters under this Bill would 
prove a most futile experiment unless | 
the principle of this Amendment was| 
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He should like to know the 
| views of the Scotch Unionist Members 
| with regard to this matter. What they 
| wanted was to see the crofters become 
their own landlords. Unless they got 

compulsory powers it was absolutely im- 
| possible for the Highland problem to be 
| solved. 

' Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
| Burghs) said no one could have listened 
'ta the Debate without a feeling that the 

Government had had the worst of it. As 

regarded Ireland, the case stated by the 
| Member for Mayo was invincible. Here 

there was a Board which declared that it 
was impossible to carry out the powers 
given to it. He feared that the Govern- 

‘ment did not seriously mean to make this 
| Bill a useful Bill. What was the use of 
this Bill without compulsory powers? It 
might as well not be passed. Take the 
case of the Island of Lewis. What was 
the use of the Bill in that cage without 
compulsory powers? They had the 
people huddled together like rabbits in 
a warren, and a short way off there were 
immense acres of land. There was 
plenty of room to live, but the land was 
refused to them by the landlords. The 
people, however, were compelled to re 
main in this state of congestion. It was 
absurd to talk of disturbing tenants. 
There were no tenants to disturb. The 
only people who would be disturbed 
would be the gamekeepers. He called 
attention to the fact that although this 
Was a question affecting the crofters, not 
a single Unionist Member was there to 
say a single word in favour of them. 

Mr. HEDDERWICK regarded the Bill 
as practically hopeless. If they were 
not engaged in a solemn farce they must 
accept something like this Amendment. 
The one substantial benefit which the 
Bill proposed to confer was the procuring 
of land for the people, and by refusing 
to accept this Amendment the Govern- 
ment were depriving the Bill of its best 
chance of success. 

*Si W. WEDDERBURN (Banffshire) 
said that the Debate would not be com- 
plete unless the House had the advantage 
of the opinions of the hon. Members 
opposite representing such important 
portions of the Highlands and Islands as 
and <Ayeyllshire. The 
hon. Members were gentlemen of great 
local experience and influence, and he 
thought the House was entitled to know 
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how they proposed to make the experi- 
ment a success, especially when the Oppo- 
sition speakers had shown good grounds 
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section unless they are satisfied that the pur- 


pose for which the land is conveyed is such 
as is calculated to benefit the remaining land 
held by the same title or other land of the 


for believing that under the Government | same landowner, and provided also that, if the 


conditions success was impossible. 
to the advantage of securing the goodwill 
of all concerned, it was the opinion of 
the Crofters’ Commission that compul- 
sory power was one of the most important 
conditions for an amicable settlement. 


Question put, “That the words of the 
sub-section to the word ‘and,’ in line 27, 
stand part of the Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 
Noes, 107.—(Division List, No. 


73; 


1 
323.) 


Dr. CLARK moved 
(1) to leave out 


“Sub-section 4 of 


Section 3 of The Allotments (Scot- | 
land) Act, 1892,’ and to _ insert 
“Sub-section 10 of Section 25 of The 


Local Government (Scotland) Act, 1894.” 
The object of the Amendment was to 
apply the same method and scale of com- 


pensation as the Government laid down | 
in the Military Manceuvres Bill, and so | 


to make the legislation of the two Bills 
exactly on the same lines. 


*THE LORD ADVOCATE said that al- | 


though he was not responsible for the 
drafting of the Military Manceuvres Bill, 
still at the same time he thought the 
compensation therein proposed might be 
appropriate in that case, inasmuch as it 
contemplated compulsory powers. He 


preferred the enactment in the Bill be- | 


cause it was taken from an Act in which 
there was no scheme of compulsory 
powers, and therefore more appropriate 
to the case. 

Mr. CALDWELL saw no reason why 
they should pay more for the land than 


in the case of the Military Manceuvres | 


Bill. 


Amendment negatived. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved at the end of | 


Sub-section (2) to insert :— 


“a limited owner may, with the sanction of the | 
Local Government Board, given under this | 
> purpose either 
without payment of any purchase money or | crofter 
compensation, or at a price less than the real | be used 
value, and may so convey it free of all incum- | ; 
Provided that the Local Government 


Section, convey the land for that 


brances. 


in Sub-section | 


As | land proposed to be conveyed is subject to in- 
| cumbrances, the Local Government Board be- 
| fore giving their sanction under this section 


| shall cause notice to be given to the incum- 


| brancers, and shall consider the objections, if 
| any, raised by them.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, after the 
words last added, to insert :— 


“Any crofter in possession of a holding under 
the Crofters’ Holdings (Scotland) Act 1886, 
|and Acts extending or amending the same, 
may sell or transfer his right and interest in 
and to the same to the Commissioners for 
such consideration as may be mutually agreed 
| upon, and the Commissioners may seil or 
| transfer such right and interest to an occupier 
| of a neighbouring holding held of the same 
| landlord, or may sell or transfer said right and 
| interest to any other person to be occupied as 
| a separate holding, the purchaser or transferee 
| from the Commissioners coming in place of 
the original crofter, and being subject in all 
cases to the terms and conditions upon which 
the land was held at the date of the original 
sale or transfer, and to such further terms and 
conditions as the Commissioners may deter- 
mine. Provided that no existing holding shall 
be increased by any sale or transfer under this 
section so that in the opinion of the Commis- 
sicners the rateable value will exceed twenty 
| pounds.” 


| He thought it was obvious it would not 
| be possible to relieve congestion unless 
| there were a power of this kind in the 
| Bill. 

| *Tne LORD ADVOCATE resisted the 
| Amendment because it allowed to the 
| crofter a power to sell his holding with- 
| out the agreement of the landlord for 
| the purpose of giving it over to the Com- 
| missioners, who in turn might sell it to 
| an occupier of a neighbouring holding 
| held of the same landlord, or to any 
| other person, to be occupied as a separate 


| holding. Whatever might be the case in 
Ireland, the Government thought it 


would be a great mistake to give the 
power of sale in Scotland. He could not 
accept an amendment which for the first 
| time recognised the right of sale in the 
a right which would certainly 
as a precedent for trying to ex- 
tend to him something which it was not 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Board shall not give their sanction under this | advisable he should have. 


Sir W, 


edderburn, 
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Dr. CLARK contended that it was; *Tuz LORD ADVOCATE moved to 
very important to give the Commis- | leave out the words “Local Government 
sioners power to remove crofters in cer-| Board,” and to insert the word 
tain cases. Crofters were sometimes, | “ Secretary.” 
like landlords, selfish and stupid, and | 
they did not want selfish and stupid| Amendment agreed to. 
crofters to prevent the success of a great 
experiment. In Ireland they had realised! Bill to be Read the Third time To- 
the necessity of this. There they found | morrow. 
landlords willing to sell and a number of | 
tenants likewise, but because a few 
avaricious, stupid, selfish creatures re- 
fused, or asked preposterous terms, no- PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
thing could be done, and so the Con- | 
gested Districts Beard in Ireland had | 
asked for similar compulsory powers. The | 
people who were most affected were not| Clause 43,— 
the crofters, but the cottars. The | 
crofters comparatively were well off, be- | 
cause they had land, but the cottars had | The medical officer may, at reasonable times, 
no land. He thought there were only | enter and inspect any house or premises in the 
two ways of dealing with the matter, | district in which he has reason to believe that 


: . any infectious disease exists, and the medical 
either to re-enact the first clause of the | ojticer may examine any person found on such 
Crofters’ Act, permitting them to assign | premises with a view to ascertaining whether 
such person is suffering from any infectious 
disease, and in the event of admission being 
refused, the sheriff, or magistrate, or justice 
may, on reasonable cause shown, grant war- 
rant authorising such entry, inspection, and 
out. He had hoped the Lord Advocate | examination, and on such warrant being ob- 
tained and exhibited, any person refusing to 
| admit the medical officer to such house or 
to meet the case. | premises, or obstructing him in making the 
Mr. WEIR supported the Amendment. inspection or examination aforesaid, shall be 
‘ eee | liable to a penalty not exceeding forty 
He thought the Commissioners should | sjjjtings for every such offence. 
have the power to give these people com- 
pensation, and to get their croft added| *THE LORD ADVOCATE moved to 
leave out the clause, and to insert the 


following clause :— 


As amended (by the Standing Com- 
mittee), considered. 


POWER TO INSPECT PREMISES WHERE 
INFECTIOUS DISEASE SUPPOSED TO EXIST, 


their tenancy with the assent of the 
Crofter’s Commission, or cise to give the 
Crofter’s Commission power to turn them 


would have brought forward some plan 


to another croft, or to give it to another | 
crofter or cottar. He failed to see how | 
the Bill would work satisfactorily unless | INSPECTION AND DESTRUCTION OF 
some arrangement of the kind was | UNSOUND MEAT, ETC. 
adopted. | 

Dr. CLARK moved an Amendment | 


(1.) And medical officer or sanitary inspector 
or any veterinary surgeon approved for the 
se p a i purposes of this section by the local authority, 
providing that the Commissioners might | may, at all reasonable times, enter any pre- 
adapt the land by erecting “or assist in | mives within the district of the local authority 

elie? alge | or search any cart or vehicle in order to inspect 
erecting” buildings for the crofters, | and examine, and may inspect and examine— 
cottars, or fishermen. (a) any animal, alive or dead, intended for 
the food of man, which is exposed for 

sale or deposited in any place, or is in 


< 


Amendment agreed to, course of transmission for the purpose 
| of sale or of preparation for sale; and 
Clause 9,— (b) any article, whether solid or liquid, 


intended for the food of man, and sold 
or exposed for sale or deposited in any 


REPORT TO PARLIAMENT. place, or in course of transmission for 
The Commissioners shall once in every year the purpose of sale or of preparation for 
make a report to the Local Government Board sale 


for Scotland on their proceedings under this | the proof that the same was not exposed or 
Act, and every such report shall be forthwith | deposited or in course of transmission for any 
presented to Parliament. such purpose, or was not intended for the 
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food of man, resting with the person charged, 
and if any such animal or article appears to 
such medical officer or sanitary inspector or 
veterinary surgeon to be diseased or unsound 
or unfit for the food of man, he may seize and 
carry away the same himself, or by an 
assistant, in order to have the same dealt with 
summarily by a sheriff, magistrate, or justice. 

Provided that in the case of any proceeding 
under this section with regard to a living 
animal the medical officer or sanitary inspector, 
unless he is himself a qualified veterinary sur- 
geon, shall be accompanied by a veterinary sur- 
geon approved as aforesaid. 

The police force of each police area shall 
have power to search carts or vehicles and 
to assist generally in executing and enforcing 
this section. 

(2.) If it appears to a sheriff, magistrate, or 
justice that any animal or article which has 
been seized, or is liable to be seized, under 
this section is diseased, or unsound, or unfit 
for the food of man, he shall condemn tlie 
same and order it to be destroyed or so dis- 
.posed of as to prevent it from being exposed 
for sale or used for the food of man; and the 
person to. whom the same belongs or did be- 
long at the time of sale or exposure for sale, 
or deposit or transmission for the purpose of 
sale, or of preparation for sale, or in whose 
possession or on whose premises the same was 
found, shall be liable to a penalty not exceed- 
ing fifty pounds for every animal or article, 
or if the article consists of food, vegetables, 
corn, bread, or flour, for every parcel thereof 
so condemned, unless he proves that he and 
the person acting on his behalf (if any) did 
not know and could not with reasonable care 
have known that it was in such a condition, 
or where the proceedings are before a sheriff, 
at the discretion of the court, if it finds that 
he has knowingly and wilfully committed the 
offence he shall be liable, without the intliction 


of a penalty, to imprisonment for a term of | 


not more than three months with or without 
hard labour, and also to pay all expenses 
caused by the seizure, detention, or disposal 
thereof. 

Provided that if such person proves that the 
animal or part thereof condemned as aforesaid 
was, within a reasonable time prior to the 
seizure thereof, examined upon the premises 
where the animal was slaughtered and passed 
by a veterinary surgeon approved as afore- 
said, called in for the purpose, and who shall 
have granted a certificate of passing as nearly 
as may be as in the next sub-section provided, 
oy by a veterinary surgeon in terms of that 


sub-section, he shall be exempt from penalty | 


or imprisonment under this section for such 
offence. 

(5.) Hach local authority may, if they think 
fit, appoint a place or places within its dis- 
trict, and fix a tume or times at which a veteri- 
nary surgeon approved as aforesaid, shall attend 
for the purpose of examining any animal alive 
or dead which may there be submitted to him, 
and passing or condemning the same, and such 
veterinary surgeon shall, on receipt of a fee 
to be fixed by the local authority and paid 
by the owner, examine and pass or condemn 
ia whole or in part any animal or carcass so 
submitted to him; and if he shall pass the 
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same he shall grant a certificate of passing 
which shall set forth the name of the owner, 
the date and hour of examination, and such 
particulars regarding the animal or carcass as 
the local authority may prescribe for the pur- 
pose of aiding in the subsequent identification 
of the same; and if he shall condemn the 
animal or carcass, or part thereof, the animal 
or carcass or part so condemned shall be re- 
tained and be forthwith destroyed by the local 
authority or so disposed of as to prevent it 
from being exposed for sale or used for the 
feod of man, and the owner shall be entitled 
to the net price realised from the residual pro- 
duct of the carcass or part so condemned, if 
any, after deducting the expenses of condemna- 
tion and destruction. Provided that no carcass 
shall be submitted for examination, either under 
this or the immediately preceding sub-section, 
unless as a whole carcass, including the tho- 
racic and abdominal viscera, in such manner 
that the examiner shall be readily able to 
satisfy himself that the organs are those oi 
the carcass under inspection. 

(4.) Where it is shown that any animal or 
article liable to be seized under this sction 
and found in the possession of any person was 
purchasd by him or consigned to him from 
another person for the food of man, and when 
so purchased or consigned was in such a con- 
dition as to be liable to be seized and con- 
demned under this section, the person who so 
sold or consigned the same shall be liable to 
be brought to trial in the district in 
| which such animal or article was_ seized, 
jand on conviction shall be liable to 
| the penalty and imprisonment above men- 
| tioned unless he prove that at the time he 
| sold or consigned the said animal or article 
he and the person acting on his behalf, if any, 
| did not know and could not with reasonable 
| 
| 





| care have known that it was in such a con- 
dition. 

(5.) A copy of any certificate granted by a 
veterinary surgeon, under Sub-sections two or 
| three of this section, shall forthwith be sent 

by him to the chief constable of the jurisdic- 
| tion in which the examination of the animal 
or carcass took place, and the certificate itself 
shall be sent by the person selling the animal 
or carcass forthwith after the sale and not 
more than seven days from the date of the 
certificate, to the chief constable of the juris- 
diction in which the sale of the animal or car- 
cass took place, and if any veterinary surgeon 
or person shall contravene this enactment he 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
twenty pounds. 

(6.) Where a person convicted of an offence 
under this section has been within twelve 
wonths previously convicted of an offence 
under this section, the sheritf, magistrate, or 
justice may, if he think fit and find that the 
offender knowingly and wilfully committed both 
such offences, order that a notice of the facts 
he affixed, in such form and manner and for 
such period not exceeding twenty-one days, as 
the sheriff, magistrate, or justice may order, 


| to any premises occupied by that person, and 
| that the person do pay the cost of such affix- 
| ing, and if any person obstructs the affixing 
} of such notice or removes, defaces, or con- 
| 


ceals the notice while affixed during the said 





ou 


a 
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period, he shall for each offence be liable to a | out also that it was not always easy to 

penalty not exceeding five pounds. |vet a veterinary surgeon, and that it 
(7.) If the oceupier of a licensed slaughter | ° ss be wall to ineert “or other com- 

heuse is convicted of an offence under this | ™8 pihicar: & e : : 

section, the sheriff, magistrate, or justice con- | petent person after “sanitary n- 

victing him may cancel the licence for such | spector.” 

slaughter house. | *Tuen LORD ADVOCATE did not think 
(8.) If any person obstructs a medical officer, | 


| that there could be any doubt as to the 
sanitary imspector, or veterinary surgeon as | h ord “f nt ” he oad 
aforesaid in the performance of his duty under | USC of the wor ood. ne secon 
this section, he shall, where the proceedings | point raised had been discussed in Com- 
are before a sheriff, be liable to imprisonment | mittee, and they came to a reasonable 
for any term not exceeding one month in lieu | agreement as to the veterinary surgeon 
of any penalty authorised by this Act for such | “o ~~." . . . 
t ; examining animals. 


obstruction. : : 
(9.) A sheriff, magistrate, or justice may act Dr. FARQUHARSON said that this 
in adjudicating on an offender under this sec- | clause was a reasonable concession to 
tion whether he has or has not acted in order- | ,oriceyltural opinion. The farmers were 
ing the animal or article to be destroyed or | 7 pee rae é 
disposed of. : | of opinion that the clause as originally 
drafted was too drastic. Occasionally 
He said that in the discussions in Com- | there might be some delay in widespread 
mittee, hon. Members would remember | districts and glens in Scotland in getting 
that an Amendment was accepted which | the services of a properly qualified 
kad been proposed by the hon. Member | veterinary surgeon. 
for Midlothian. Afterwards it was found | Mr. CALDWELL thought that the 
that there were several objections to the | proposed examination was of a novel 
precise form of the Amendment. Various | character, and he rather objected to it. 
interests were affected ; local authorities Sir C. CAMERON said that the Cor- 
were anxious that the provisons of the | poration of Glasgow had been opposed to 
Bill should not be eluded in any way, | a certain provison in the Bill, but he was 
and the butchers were anxious that trade | informed that they now saw their way 
should not be unduly hampered, while | to accept the clause as it stood. 
farmers were anxious that they should 
have, where they acted honestly, some 
way of protecting themselves against the 


possible injustice that the fault in send- | e , Maen a 
Sis Macunad talk wall mek Mein, Se] Mr. CALDWELL moved an Amend 


. . . . | ment empowering the medical officer or 
various parties representing these bodies | P S 


. -,.| inspector to search any cart or vehicle 
met, and they gave him an opportunity | }!"*P°° ver : 
e : or any barrow, basket, sack, bag, or 


of considering their views by two Amend- 99 
ments standing in the name of the hon. | parcel. 
Member for West Edinburgh and Mi¢- | 
lothian. He had a conference with them 
and came to the conclusion that all | 
parties might be satisfied if those two| Mr. CALDWELL moved the omission 
Amendments were practically put to- | from Sub-section (1) of the words : — 
gether. As that would, however, give a 

great deal of trouble, it was thought |“ Provided that in the case of any proceeding 
better to insert a new clause, which, | under this section with regard to a living 
while representing the creater part of | animal, the medical officer or sanitary inspec- 
2 5 t | tor, unless he is himself a qualified veterinary 
Clause 43, embodied this arrangement. | surgeon, shall be accompanied by a veterinary 
He had been given to understand that | surgeon approved as aforesaid.” 

the clause as now framed was satisfactory | 





Clause read a Second time. 


Amendment agreed to. 


to his hon. Friends. He said that in the preliminary stage of 
'this business they were dealing with the 
Clause read the First time. larrest of a diseased animal. At this 


| point they should not require the attend- 

Mr. JAMES BRYCE (Aberdeen, S.) | ance of a veterinary surgeon, because in 

called attention to the use of the word | many parts of the Highlands they could 

“food,” and asked whether it was con- | not procure the services of such a man, 

strued so as to exclude “condiments” and the animal might be slaughtered 
that would be consumed. He pointed | before the veterinary surgeon arrived. 
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*Tnz LORD ADVOCATE said that the 
matter was fully discussed in the Com- 
mittee, and the veterinary surgeons ob- 
jected, as the Bill originally stood, that 
their duties were being given over to 
sanitary inspectors. 
accepted as a compromise, and he hoped 
that the decision of the Committee would 
be upheld. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Mr. CALDWELL moved an Amend- 
ment empowering the police to search 
carts or vehicles, “or barrows, baskets, 
sacks, bags, or parcels.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved an Amend- 
ment limiting the agers under the Bill 
to £20 instead of “ £50.” 

*Tup LORD ADV C ATE thought that 
it would be better to maintain the 
penalty inserted in the Bill. 

Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Ameudments made : — 

In Sub-section (3), after “ authority,” 
insert “or two or more local authorities 
in combination”; after “ district’ insert 
“or their districts”; after “the local 
authority” insert “or authorities” ; 
after “the local authority” insert “ or 
authorities”; after “the local autho- 
rity” insert “or authorities."-—(Sir 7. 
Gibson-Carmichael.) 

In Sub-section (6), 
insert,— 


after “ sheriff,” 


“and where the sheriff is satisfied that the 
obstruction was with intent to prevent the 


discovery of an offence under this section, or 
has within twelve months previously been 
convicted of such obstruction.” 
In Sub-section (9), after “ animal,” in- 
sert “or carcass.”—(M/r. Caldwell.) 
*THE LORD ADVOCATE, after 
Clause 187, moved to insert the 


foilowing Clause.— 

REFERENCE 

188. “ Where, in any public, 
Act the Public Health Acts or any sections 
thereof are referred to, such reference shall be 
deemed to mean and include a reference to this 
Act, or the corresponding sections of this Act 


TO PUBLIC HEALTH ACTS, 


general, or local 





This proviso was | 
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an: lany Amendments thereof ;and the expression 

‘public health rate’ in any such Act. shall 
Rane the public health general assessment 
under this Act.” 


Clause read First and Second time, 
and added. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick) had given notice of a new clause 
dealing with sewers in burghs. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said the clause _pro- 
posed to alter the incidence of taxation. 
It was therefore out of order on the 
present stage of the Bill. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH, on the point 
of order, urged that the object of the 
clause was simply to define how the whole 
matter stood. It left things exactly as 
they were, and was intended simply to 
make it clear whether the existing Bill 
would apply to certain cases where it was 
doubtful. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said that as it appeared 
to him that under the clause taxes were to 
be raised by different bodies than those 
by which they were raised before, and 
taxation would be raised over a different 
area, 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE said he anti- 
cipated that Mr. Speaker would rule the 
clause out of order on the grounds he had 
indicated. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH asked if he 
could move the first paragraph of the 
clause? It raised sufficiently the point 
he desired. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said it spoke of the 
cost of maintenance, which seemed to be 
a charge of a different nature from that 
previously existing, and falling on 
different people. The clause was out of 
order; so also was the clause relating to 
waterworks in burghs. 

Sin LEWIS McIVER (Edinburgh, W.) 
had the following Notice on the Paper: 
After Clause 186 to insert the following 
Clause,— 


“Nothing contained in this Act shall pre- 
judice or affect the provisions of any Act under 
which any authority is constituted and autho- 
rised to supply water within any district or 
limits created by such Act.’ 


The hon. Member said he did not pro- 
pose to move the Clause, as the Lord 
Advocate had undertaken to insert words 
in the Bill which would satisfy its object. 
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Several clauses stood on the Paper in 
the name of Mr. CaLpwe.1, dealing with 
the constitution of port local authorities ; 
the jurisdiction of port local authority ; 
the delegation of powers by port local 
authority ; the expenses of port local 
authority ; proceedings for raising a sum 
for payment of debt within district of 
a defaulting authority ; notification of 
infectious disease ;_ power of local autho- | 
rity to add to number of infectious dis- 
eases of which notification is required ; 
and non-disqualification of medical officer 
by receipt of fees. 

*Mr. SPEAKER ruled the clauses out 
vi order, on the ground that they altered 
ihe incidence of taxation. 

Mr. CALDWELL, on the point of 
order, denied that they would have that 
effect. He only desired that the Local 
Government Board should be enabled to 
compel local authorities to do as a whole 
what they were authorised to do as indi- 
viduals. 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE said he would 
endeavour to have the object of the 
clauses provided for in another place. 





Clause 3,— 
DEFINITIONS. 
In this Act the following words and expres 
sions have the meanings hereinafter assigned 
to them, unless such meaning is inconsistent | 
with the context : 

The word “ Board” means the Local Gov- 
ernment Board for Scotland ; 

The word “secretary” includes assistant 
secretary ; 

The expression “ medical officer” means a 
duly qualified medical practitioner ap- | 
pointed by the local authority under the 
Local Government (Scotland) Act 1889 
or under the Burgh Police (Scotland) 
Act 1892, or under the Acts repealed by 
this Act or under this Act; 

The expression “sanitary inspector ” means 
a sanitary inspector appointed by the 
local authority under the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act 1889, or under the 
Burgh Police (Scotland) Act 1892, or 
under the Acts repealed by this Act or 
under this Act; 

The word “ parish” means a parish quoad 
civilia exclusive of any burgh situated 
or partly situated therein ; 

The word “burgh” includes not only 
royal burgh, parliamentary — burgh, 
burgh incorporated by Act of Parlia- 
ment, but also any police burgh within 
the meaning of the Burgh Police (Scot- 
land) Act 1892; 

The word “county” means a county ex- 

clusive of any burgh, and does not in- 
clude a county of a city ; 
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The word “ district” means the district of 
any local authority under this Act ; 

The expression “district committee ” means 
a district committee under the Local 
Government (Scotland) Act 1889, and 
subject to the provisions of Section 
seventy-eight, Sub-section three, of that 
Act, as amended by Section nineteen, 
Sub-section seven of the Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act 1894, in the case 
of a county not divided into districts 
includes a county council ; 

The word “magistrate” means a magis- 
trate or judge having police jurisdiction 
under the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act 
1892, or under any general or local 
Police Act; 

The word “decree” or “ decern” includes 
any warrant, sentence, judgment, order, 
or interlocutor ; 

The word “premises” includes lands, 
buildings, tents, vans, structures of any 
kind, streams, lakes, seashore, drains, 
ditches, or places open, covered, or in- 
closed, whether built on or not, and 
whether public or private, and whetner 
maintained or not under statutory autho- 
rity, and any ship, lying in any sea, 
river, harbour, or other water, or ex 
adverso of any place within the limits 
of the local authority ; 

The word “ship” includes any sailing or 
steam ship, vessel, or boat ; 

The word “ street” includes any highway 
and any public bridge, and any road, 
lane, footway, square, court, or passage, 
whether a thoroughfare or pot, and 
whether or not there are houses in such 
street ; 

The word “house” means a dwelling- 
house, and includes schools, also factories 
and other buildings in which persons 
are employed ; 

The word “owner” means the person for 
the time entitled to receive, or who 
would, if the same were let, be entitled 
to receive, the rents of the premises, 
and includes a trustee, factor, tutor, or 
curator, and in case of public or muni- 
cipal property applies to the persons to 
whom the management thereof is 
entrusted ; 

The word “occupier” means, in the case 
of a building or part of a building, the 
person in occupation or having the charge, 
management, or control thereof, either 
on his own account or as the agent of 
another person, and in the case of a 
ship means the master or other person 
in charge thereof ; 

The rm “company” includes commis- 
sioners ; 

The expression “author of a nuisance” 
means the person through whose act 
or default the nuisance is caused, exists, 
or is continued, whether he be the 
owner or occupier or both ; 

The expression “common lodging-house ” 

means a house or part thereof where 

lodgers are housed at an amount not 
exceeding fourpence per night, or such 
other sum as shall be fixed under the 
provisions of this Act, for each person 


’ 


be | 
lor) 
“I 
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whether the same be payable nightly | 


or weekly, or for any period not longer 
than a fortnight ; 

The expression “keeper of a 
lodging-house” includes any 
having or acting in the care and manage- 
ment of a common lodging-house ; 

The word “cattle” means bulls, cows, 
oxen, heifers, and calves, and includes 
sheep, goats, and swine; 

The word “dairy” includes any farm, 
farmiiouse, cowshed, milk store, milk 
shop, or other place from which milk 
is supplied, or in which milk is kept for 
purposes of sale ; 

The word “dairyman” inciudes any cow- 
keeper, purveyor of milk, or occupier 
of a dairy. 


common 


*Tiun LORD ADVOCATE 


leave out the words,— 


moved to 


“the expression ‘medical officer’ means a 
duly qualified practitioner appointed by the 
local authority under,” 


and to insert,— 


person | 


| of the community. 
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upon the Statute-book other Acts which 
require sanitary qualifications in the men 
who filled appointments of this kind, he 
was sorry that in this Bill they had not 
attempted to bring it up to the standard 
to which he had referred. He hoped 
they would hear from the right hon. 
Gentleman that he was not wedded to 
this particular Amendment; but that he 
was willing to adopt the title “medical 
officer of health” throughout the Bill as 
the proper description of an officer whose 
functions were to look after the health 
Tt would get rid of 


| ambiguity and prevent confusion in the 


“expressions ‘medical officer of health’ and | 


‘medical otticer’ mean a_ legally qualitied 
medical practitioner appointed by the local 
authority.” 


Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, Tlises- 
ton) said he thought it made the Bill 
somewhat obscure to have the two terms 
“medical officer” and “medical officer 
of health” running throughout the Sta- 
tute. A Measure like this, which 
promised to be a great consolidating 
Measure and of great use to the health of 


the country, should be as periect as pos- | 


sible. If the term “medical ofticer of 
health” were used throughout, they would 
have a title indicating the functions of 
the person holding the office. An ordi- 
nary person taking up an Act of Parlia- 
ment, and finding in one place an officer 
described as the “ medical officer,” and in 
another place an officer described as the 
“medical ofticer of health,” would be 
confronted by a condition of things not 
at all perfect. He wished, therefore, 
that the right hon. Gentleman wouid 
adopt the term “medical officer of 
health” throughout. Another objection 
he had to take was this. It was not in 
uny way indicated that these officers to 
be appointed under the Bill, especially 
the sanitary officers, were to have sani- 
tary qualifications. He knew it was not 


required in all cases; but until it was 
insisted upon, the public health of this 
country would never be placed on a 
proper basis. 


The House having placed 








| public mind, and would make the Bill 


more easily understood, 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 
W.) said he was sure the general public, 
who were not possessed of the legal 
subtlety of the Lord Advocate, would think 
there was some essential difference or 
distinction between two classes of offi- 
cers. In fact, before he heard the ex- 
planation of the Lord Advocate, he was 
under the impression that there was 
some subtle distinction of that kind; 
and although he was now told that no 
such distinction was implied, he was 
afraid it would lead to confusion. It 
would be much better to make the matter 
perfectly clear by sticking to the old 
title “ medical officer of health.” Then, 
with regard to the next Amendment, of 
which the Lord Advocate had given 
notice, would it not be better to use the 
term “registered” instead of “legally 
qualified” medical practitioner? 

srk ROBERT REID (Duntfries 
Burghs) pointed out that if “legally 
qualified ” were left out and “ registered ” 
inserted, it might have the effect that no 
person who was medically qualified could 
be a medical officer under the Bill ualess 
he happened to be registered. Now 
that was not the sense of the Committee, 
for they passed Clause 15 enabling a per- 
son in certain cases to be a medical offi- 
cer, although he did not possess certain 
definite qualifications. | Under — that 
clause a registered medical practitioner 
might be considered to be qualified as a 
medical officer of health, whereas the two 
things required a different certificate or 
diploma. What he wanted to ask the 
Lord Advocate was this—would the 
words “legally qualitied medical practi- 
tioner,” as used in the Amendment, inter- 
fere with the operation of Clause 15 
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from line 28 to line 34? He did not 
want to press the right hon. Gentleman | 
just now. It was a matter requiring to | 
be looked into ; and if he would promise | 
to do so, with a view to modifying the 
Amendment at a later stage if necessary, 
he should be content, as he understood | 
the right hon. Gentleman did not wish 
to interfere with Clause 15. 

Caprain SINCLAIR (Forfar) said the 
real point, as the House would recognise, 
was a double one. In the first place, 
there was the question of the name or 
title of the medical officer of health. That 
had been dealt with already, and in the 
remarks made by hon. Members he en- 
tirely agreed. In all English legisla- 
tion of this kind the medical officer was | 
called the medical officer of health, and | 
it would be a blot upon this Bill if they | 
were to have a loose definition, which | 
stid that medical officer of health and | 
medical officer meant the same thing, | 
viz. a legally qualified medical practi- | 
tioner. But there was another point. 
Practically they were taking a backward 
step in not requiring that in all instances 
the medical officer should hold a diploma | 
of public health, which as the years went 
on every local authority would regard | 
as an essential qualification.  [“ Hear, 
hear!” 

Si WILLIAM PRIESTLEY (Edin- | 
burgh and St. Andrews Universities) | 
thought there might be some misappre- | 
hension, inasmuch as the words “ regis- | 


”? 


tered medical practitioner simply 
meant one duly qualified for medical 
practice, and on the medical register. 
No man who was qualified by passing 
medical examinations could sign a certi- 
ficate nor give evidence in a court of law 
until he became registered. Therefore 
it did not in the least affect the question 
raised. 

Dr. CLARK said he took it that the 
words “legally qualified” meant in ae 
cordance with the Local Government 
Act and the Burgh Police Act. That 
Was to say, no one could be legally ap- 
pointed unless he held a diploma in 
Public Health, or was appointed before 
the Act of 1878-9. He thought that he 
made this point in Committee, and that | 
the Lord Advocate had put these Amend- | 
wents on the Paper to meet him. As | 
the Amendments stood, they first defined | 
a medical cfficer of health by using the 
term “legally qualified ” instead of “ duly 
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qualified ;” and he took it the “legal” 
qualification meant that if a man was 
appointed since the passing of the Local 
yovernment Act, he must have the quali- 
fication required by that Act, and only 
those who were appointed before the 
passing of the Local Government Act 
and the Burgh Police Act could hold 
office without that qualification. The 
prevision that “legally qualified medical 
practitioner ” should mean a “ registered 
ivedical practitioner qualified as the case 
may be,” meant that he should be not 
merely qualified in medicine, surgery, 
and midwifery, but that he should be 
qualified in public heaith. 
*Mr. SPEAKER: That is 
Amendment. 


Dr. CLARK submitted that the two 
Amendments of the Lord Advocate were 
practically the same—one was contin- 
gent upon tue other. Originally they 
had the words “duly qualitied.” That 
was considered too loose, and now they 
hac “legally qualified medical practi- 
tioner.” Now he took it that, inasmuch 
as the two Acts to which he had referred 
required a diploma of public health as a 
necessary condition of appointment, un- 
less the appointment was made before 


” 


another 


| the passing of the Act of 1878-9, these 


words “legally qualified medical prac- 
titioner” meant a man holding the 
diploma of public health. If that was 
meant, and if the Lord Advocate would 
say that was what was meant, then he 
was satisfied. But if they were in the 
position they were in before the Act of 
1878-9 was passed, when any medical 
man might be appointed, if he was “ duly 
qualified ” in medicine, surgery, and mid- 
wifery, knowing nothing about public 
health, then the qualification was not 
satisfactory. What they wanted to get 
at was this, a man should not be held 
qualified for the post of medical officer 
of health unless he held the diploma 
which proved him to have had special 
training in the subject of public health. 
The ordinary medical man, unless he had 
received this special training, was no 
better than anybody else. They wanted 
a specially qualified class of men, and 
the only way to get them was to insist 
on their having passed the examinations 
which entitled them to the proper 
diploma. He wanted the Lord Advocate 
to tell them whether the phraseology he 
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« 


had adopted would limit these appoint-| *Tuz LORD ADVOCATE moved, at 
ments to men who were so qualified? | the end of the same paragraph ty 
Sir C. CAMERON said the hon. and | insert— 
learned Member for Dumfries Burghs (il ia ie Bake. : 
had expressed a fear that under this |« qualified veterinary pone Mercian 
_ | qualned vetermary surgeon, mean a member 
Amendment the appointment of men | of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.” 
who did not hold a diploma of public | 
health, under Clause 15, would be inter- 
fered with. It would not be interfered | Amendment would exactly meet the 
with because every man must be on the! case. In addition to “members” there 
medical register in respect of other quali- | were “fellows.” A fellow had a higher 
fications, and he would not be entitled to | diploma and qualification than a member 
appear there in respect of holding a} and yet not be included under this ex- 
diploma of public health. His hon.| pression. Would it not be better to 
Friend the Member for Caithness would | apply the same rule to veterinary as to 
see that it did not make the provision | ordinary surgeons? 
he would like to see. But that matter} *Tue LORD ADVOCATE would in- 
did not arise now. It would arise on| quire if there was any necessity for 
Clause 15, upon which he himself had an | doing so. 
Amendment on the Paper. But he would 
ask the right hon. Gentleman what was| Amendment agreed to. 
the necessity for making such a great 
alteration in this clause? If he were! Clause 6,— 
simply to say that the expression “ medi- 
cal officer of health” or “medical offi- 
cer” meant a duly qualified medical 
practitioner appointed by the local autho- | It shall be lawful for the Board, upon written 
rity under whatever Acts he might application by a parish council or ten or more 
’ persons interested, or upon the report of any 
choose to enumerate, would not that meet | of the inspecting officers of the Board, to in- 
tne necessities of the case? The ambi-| quire into the sanitary condition of any dis- 
guity was still further increased by the | trict or part of a district, and for this purpose 


Lord Advocate’s Amendment of Clause 15 | the Board are hereby empowered to make in- 

: quiries, and require answers or returns to be 
as drafted. It appeared to him that | made to the Board upon any question or matter 
this Amendment of Clause 3 was rather | connected with or relating to the purposes of 
clumsy. To sav that a medical officer | this Act, and also by a summons, signed by 


of health should be a legally qualified | ome of their number or by the Secretary, to 
ca eee aes k 4 ; require the attendance of all such persons as 
medical practitioner, and then that a they may think fit to call before them upon 


legally qualified medical practitioner | any such question or matter, and to administer 
should be a registered medical practi- | oaths to and examine upon oath all such per- 


. | sons, and to require and enforce the production 
oner, was rather a roundabout way of | a q 

2 ~sea rather a roundabout wa) upon oath of all books, contracts, agreements, 

come it. 


accounts, and writings, or copies thereof re- 
*THe LORD ADVOCATE observed that | spectively, in anywise relating to any such 
surely it was simpler to say what they | question or matter. 

had done in Committee, as they did by 
the form in which the Bill now stood. 
There was no distinction between the 





Dr. CLARK was not sure that this 


POWERS OF THE BOARD TO INQUIRE INTO 
SANITARY CONDITIONS OF ANY DISTRICT, 


Dr. CLARK moved to leave out the word 
“ten” and to insert the word “ five.’ 


two classes of medical officers. He observed that, while for the purpose 
of this inquiry it might be easy to get 
Amendment agreed to. ten ratepayers in populous districts, 


there would be a difficulty in doing so in 


Amendments made: At the end of the | Sparsely populated districts, and he 
same paragraph insert— mers =< suggest that five should 

“ Wherever in this Act the expression ‘legally | 2¢_the_number. 
qualified medical practitioner’ fe used, it chal | *Tu# LORD ADVOCATE observed that 
mean a registered medical practitioner qualified | in the Committee there was a great deal 
as the case may be.” of discussion on this part of the Bill, and 

In the next paragraph leave out} eventually on taking a Division they 
“under the Local Government (Scotland) | settied that ten ratepayers should be the 
Act, 1889, or.”—(Lord Advocate.) requisite number. He was quite sure 


Dr. Clark. 
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the House would do the right thing in) *Tuz LORD ADVOCATE moved at the 


keeping to the number so fixed upon. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause 10,— 


PENALTIES ON PERSONS 
EVIDENCE OR REFUSING 
MONS OF THE BOARD. 
If any person, upon any examination on 

oath under the authority of this Act, shall 
wilfully give false evidence, he shall be deemed 
guilty of perjury, and shall be liable to the 
pains and penalties thereof; and in case any 
person shall wilfully refuse to attend in 
obedience to any summons of the Board, or 
member or commissioner authorised or ap- 
pointed by the Board as aforesaid, or to give 
evidence, or shall wilfully refuse to produce 
any books, contracts, agreements, accounts, 
and writings, or copies of the same, which may 
be required to be produced before the Board, 
or member thereof, or commissioner or com- 
missioners, or shall wilfully neglect or disobey 
any of the orders of the board, or member or 
commissioner, or be guilty of any contempt of 
the ssoard, or member or commissioner, such 
person being thereof lawfully convicted, shall 
forfeit and pay for the first offence any sum 
not exceeding five pounds, for the second and 
every subsequent offence any sum not exceeding 
twenty pounds nor less than five pounds. 


GIVING FALSE 
TO OBEY SUM- 





Mr. 
word Ps 


CALDWELL 


pounds” 


moved, after the 
to insert the word “ and.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 12,--- 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES TO EXECUTE ACT. 

The following shall respectively be the local | 
authority to execute this Act within the dis- | 
tricts hereunder stated : 

(1.) In burghs subject to the provisions of 
the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act 1892, the town 
council or burgh commissioners : 

(2.) In other burghs, the town council or 
board of police, as the case may be: 

(3.) In districts where the county is divided 
into districts under the Local Government | 
(Scotland) Act 1889, and, subject to the provi- 
sions of Section seventeen of that Act, as 
amended by this Act, the district committee : 


_(4.) In counties where the county is not so | 
divided, the County Council, subject to the pro- | 


visions of Section seventy-eight, Sub-section 
three, of the Local Government (Scotland) Act 
1889, as amended by Section nineteen, Sub- 
section seven, of the Local Government (Scot- 
land) Act 1894. 

Provided always that wherever, except in re- 
gard to a burgh, the expression “local | 
authority” is in this Act used with reference 


” 


‘end of the Clause to insert— 


“but this proviso shall not be construed to 
extend or diminish the exemption from stamp 
duties contained in Section one huadred and 
sixty-eight of this Act.” 


Amendment agreed to. 
Clause 15,— 


LOCAL AUTHORITY TO APPOINT MEDICAL 
AND OTHER OFFICERS. 


‘Lhe local authority shall appoint a medical 
officer or medical officers, and a sanitary in- 
spector or inspectors, the latter of whom shall 
be also inspector or inspectors of common 
lodging-houses, and the local authority shall, 
subject to the approval of the Board, regulate 
the duties of such medical officers and sanitary 
inspectors and their relations to each other, 
whether appointed before or subsequent to 
the commencement of this Act; and the local 
authority may, and if required by the Board 
shall, appoint convenient places for their offices, 
and shall allow to every such medical officer 
and sanitary inspector and every other ofticer 
or clerk appointed by them on account of his 
employment a proper salary or remuneration ; 
and the names and addresses and salaries of 
the said medical officers and sanitary inspec- 
tors shall be reported by the local authority to 
the Board immediately on such persons being 
appointed and such salaries fixed; and the 
said medical officers and sanitary inspectors, 
and the local authority and their clerk, and 
the registrars of births, deaths, and marriages 
shall be bound to make such returns and snecial 
reports to the Board in such form and at such 
times as the Board shall require. The medical 
officer may, when required by the local 
authority, exercise any of the powers with 
which the sanitary inspector is invested by 
this Act. 

No person shall, except with the express con- 
sent of ue soard, be appointed as a medical 
officer of a burgh unless he possesses the quali- 
cations set forth in Section seventy-seven of 
the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act 1892. No 
person snall be appointed as the medical officer 
in any district, other than a burgh, unless he 
possesses the qualifications set forth in Section 
tifty-four of the Local Government (Scotland) 
Act 1889. 

No medical officer or sanitary inspector ap- 
pointed by the local authority under this or any 
of the repealed Acts shall be removable from 
office, except by or with the sanction of the 
Board. 

The registrar of births, deaths, and mar- 
riages in each registration district shall furnish 


| to the local authority such periodical returns 


| of births and deaths as may be required of him 


and approved by the Board, and for each death 
included in such return and for each return of 
births he shall be paid by the local authority 
the sum of twopence, and the local authority 
| shall provide the forms on which such returns 


to rating, borrowing, or acquiring or holding | are to be made, and shall pay for their trans- 
land, it shall mean the County Council. 


| 


| 


mission by letter post. 
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The medical officer and sanitary inspector | first reason for suggesting this Amend- 


shall, if required by the local authority, respec- 
tively name a duly qualified substitute for whom 
they shall be responsible, and if the local 
authority shall approve of the nomination, such 
substitute shall have the same powers and 
duties as the medical officer or sanitary inspec- 
tor, as the case may be, during the temporary 
illness or authorised absence of either of them, 
and the local authority may from time to time 
with consent of the Board withdraw their ap- 
proval of such substitute, and may require the 
medical officer or sanitary inspector, as the case 
may be, to name for their approval some other 
duly qualified substitute. 

Nothing contained in this Act shall prejudice 
or affect the existing officers and servants of 
the local authorities under any Act in force at 
the passing of this Act, and such officers and 
servants shall without any further appointment 
be the officers and servants of the local authori- 
ties under this Act, with the same tenure (if 
any), powers, duties, and emoluments as 
heretofore. 


Sm LEONARD LYELL (Orkney and 
Shetland) moved, after the words “* The 
local authority shall” to insert the words 
“if required by the Board.” He sub- 
mitted that in the less populous districts 
in the north of Scotland, if there was to 
be a compulsory appointment of these 
officials, who were dismissible only by 
the Local Government Board, there 
would be great hardship inflicted, and he 
urged that there should be the dispensing 
power retained by the Board which he 
now asked for by his Amendment, and 
which was given in another part of the 
clause. 

*Tne LORD ADVOCATE could not 
accept the Amendment. He did not 
think that the Local Government Board 
ought to be subjected to the pressure 
which might occasionally be put upon 
them to induce them to dispense with 
the appointment of these officials. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment made: After “ medical 
ofticers” insert “who shall be called 
medical officers or medical officers of 


health.”—(Lord Advocate.) 


Caprams SINCLAIR moved, after the 
words last added, to insert the words, 
“whose duty it shall be to superintend 
and enforce the sanitary provisions of 
this Act.” He explained that the object 
of the Amendment was to provide for a 
distinct definition of the position of the 
medical officer as the head of the sanitary 
department of the local authority. His 


| ment was that in respect of this matter 


the Bill differed from the Bill of last year 
as it left the Committee of the House of 
Lords, and from the Bill as sent to the 
Standing Committee by the Government 
this year. Under the first part of this 
clause the local authority was given 
power to regulate the relations of the 
medical officer to the sanitary inspector, 
but in the last paragraph of the clause 
that power was encroached upon, and 
still further encroachments were made 
upon it in subsequent clauses. These 
clauses increased the statutory powers 
which the sanitary inspector already 
possessed, and to that extent limited the 
discretion of the local authority in this 
regard. In England, public health legis. 
lation had gone generally upon the lines 
of placing responsibility on the local 
authorities. It was true that the Local 
Government Board prescribed regula- 
tions under which the local authorities 
acted, but the idea was that local authori- 
ties should have liberty to regulate and 
co-ordinate the functions of their officers. 
But in Scotland the case had _ been 
different. Under the Public Health Acts 
powers were conferred upon the local 
authorities to make bye-laws to regulate 
the relations of medical officers and in- 
spectors, but, on the other hand, special 
statutory powers were conferred upon 
sanitary officers, and the power of the 
lecal authority was thereby limited. The 
Board of Supervision and its successor, 
the Local Government Board, had lent 
their influence against enlarging the 
authority and discretion of local bodies. 
They had repeatedly pleaded that the 
statutory powers given to the sanitary 
inspectors rendered it undesirable that 
wider authority should be given to local 
bodies to regulate and co-ordinate the 
work and powers of the inspectors. Ap- 
parently by the beginning of the clause 
before the House, full power was now 
given to the local authority to regulate 
the relations of these officers, but when 
he looked at the end of the clause he 
found that that power was whittled away, 
and, as he had explained, it was en- 
croached upon still further in other 
clauses. What lay behind this action on 


the part of the supporters of the Bill! 
Part II. of the Bill dealt with sanitary 
provisions, and Part III. with the mitiga- 
tion and general prevention of diseases, 
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thereby 
sanitary 


the usual discrimination being 
set up between the work of the 
inspector and the work of the medical 
officer. The duty of attending to such 
matters as nuisances, offensive trades, 
slaughter houses, scavengering, unsound 
meat, foul ditches, sewers, etc., was to be 
regarded as the duty of the sanitary in- 
spector, and when the disease had been 
ergendered and developed, the medical 
officer was to step in and deal with it. 
Surely it was not right that about five- 
sixths of the causes of disease should be 
dealt with by the sanitary inspector. He 
knew of a case in a large town in Scot- 
land where the sanitary inspector issued 
a notice requiring a certain owner to 
repair a block of houses, and sanitary 
conveniences had to be supplied through- 
out the block. Two years and a-half 
afterwards this block of buildings came 
under iue notice of the medical officer, 
who was obliged to bring the subject of 
their condition before the local authority, 
showing that these dwellings were unfit 
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discussion on a later clause, he protested 
as he was protesting now against the 
relations with these officers, though he 
did not take a Division. In the first 
place, it was said that medical otticers 
would want increased salaries, but there 
was no evidence of that, and no expec- 
tation, so far as he had ascertained, that 
the passing of this Amendment would 
lead to increased salaries for medical 
officers. Looking at the salaries of 
Scottish medical officers of health, they 
would be found in no way exceptional. 
The Lord Advocate the other day pointed 
out that his salary was subject to the 
inferiority of Scottish salaries as com- 
pared with those in England. Medical 
officers’ salaries in Scotland were on a 
slightly lower scale than the English, but 
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not so as to attract any particular atten- 
tion, and there was every reason to 
believe that they were satisfied as much 
as any class of men were satisfied wiih 
their present salaries. Then there was 
the question of private practice, and it 


for habitation, and a closing order was| was put forward that we should rather 


issued, shutting them up. 
stances were very hard upon the owner, 
and if there had been co-ordination be- 
tween the sanitary and the medical 
authorities his interests would not have 
been sacrificed in the same way. He 
would give another instance of the evil 
results of the present system. In one 
county in Scotland the sanitary in- 
spector refused for 12 months to lay 
before the medical  ofticer informa- 
tion in his possession upon which 
alone the medical officer could take 
steps to prevent the spread of a disease. 
It was surely fair to say that sanitary 
inspectors in putting forward that argu- 
ment, did so upon exceptional cases, and 
not on the general rule. The only other 
argument was that which would naturally 
come from any class of men who believed 
that their vested statutory rights were in 
peril. He did not himself doubt that the 
position of sanitary inspectors would be 
better in the future than it was at 
present, and that they would be better 
qualified to take their share in public 
health administration. He entirely dis- 
claimed the idea of speaking against a 
deserving class of officers. For a few 
moments he turned to one or two points 
urged in Committee against his proposal. 
He was not present when the clause 
itself was under discussion, but in the 


The circum-| lean 





on sanitary inspectors than on 
medical officers, because the latter often 
| had private practice. That was perfectly 
|true in the smaller burghs, but it was 
| not true of the counties or the more im- 
portant cities and towns that medical 
officers frequently engaged in private 
practice, but the tendency of public 
health administration in Scotland was to 
employ county medical officers in the 
small burghs. By a clause in the Bill, 
the main obstacle to the employment of 
|county medical officers in burghs 
|would be removed. ‘There had been 
| jealousy in burghs that they should 
‘be obliged to contribute to the sala- 
|ries of county medical officers while 
| paying their own, but the obligation 
would be removed, and he was certain 
that the extension of the authority of 
the county medical officers would be 
approved over the country generally, in 
order to render sanitary responsibility 
and administration more complete in 
the county. Looking at the question 
of private practice, and the position of 
sanitary inspectors, the latter were often 
occupied in duties no more akin to their 
duties than was the private practice of 
medical officers. Medical officers were 
qualified practitioners, and sanitary in- 
spectors had not the required qualifica- 
tions. Then there was the question of 
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the Highland counties, and it was said 
that it would sacrifice public health 
administration to put the whole of the 
sanitary responsibility on the medical 
officer as head of the department. 
What was the fact in the Highland 
counties? The Highland counties re 
cognised the difficulty imposed by dis- 
tance, and they had obtained the services 
of parish medical officers. In Argyllshire 
27 medical ofticers were employed ; in 
Aberdeenshire 41, in Inverness-shire 23, 
and Ross and Cromarty 16. 
what purpose? To advise the 
sanitary inspectors as to carrying 
out the work that fell to them; 


so as hon. Members would see the medical | 


officer of the department so to speak in- 
fusing into the work his knowledge, and 
dealing with any sanitary difficulty that 
arose. It was said that medical officers 
were frequently “ faddists ” and that they 
would be likely to involve local authori- 
ties in dangerous proceedings and owners 
in great expense, but he had shown by 
an instance which could be multiplied, 
that it was the action of sanitary in- 


spectors and not of medical officers that | 
'what they were doing at the present 


involved householders in great expense. 
That was what might be expected. How 
could an unskilled man be expected to 
be conversant with the latest discoveries 


and to be guided by the spirit of public. 


health administration rather than by 
adherence to some particular detail. <A 
sanitary inspector would pin his faith to 
some particular kind of trap or sewers or 
drain which might have been superseded 
by later discoveries. It was not the case 
that acceptance of the proposal would 
involve the local authority in any greater 
responsibility than it had at present. 
With the clause amended as he suggested 
the local authority would always have 
the power to act independently of the 
medical officer ; he would be the servant 
of the sanitary authority, bringing to 
that service the results of the latest dis- 
coveries, and the benefits of modern 
research, There was overwhelming evi- 
dence in favour of the course he sug- 
gested, from the experience of administra- 
tion in England and Scotland. There 
was one exception to the public opinion 
to which he would allude. The full 
effect of the change made in Standing 
Committee was not appreciated until the 
later clauses were reached, and the 


Captain Sinclair. 
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change was made under somewhat pecu- 
liar conditions, which would be familiar 
to the hon. Member for East Renfrew, 
and in opposition to the view of the 
County Councils Association. The As- 
sociation were inclined to take the view 
he was expressing, but the hon. Member 
for East Renfrew, with that great autho- 
rity which rightly attached to him, 
strongly represented that the Committee 
had made this change, and they should 
fal] into line with the opinion of Scottish 
Members ; but it would be found, on 
reference to the proceedings of the Asso- 
ciation, that, though they deferred to the 
authority of the hon. Member, there 
were many protests against the change, 
and there were high authorities against 
it. The Scottish Chamber of Agriculture 
had unanimously passed a resolution dis- 
approving of the proposal in the Bill the 
Glasgow Landlords Association had con- 
demned it, so had the University Court 
of Glasgow and the General Medical 
Association. If any body of men had 
experience in this matter it was the 
Society of Medical Officers of Health. 
He asked hon. Gentlemen to consider 


time. It evidence were to count for 
anything, there was a very serious weight 
of evidence against the proposal of the 
Government. In England, both in 
urban sanitary authorities and rural 
sanitary authorities, the medical officer 
of health was at the head of the depart- 
ment. 


On the return of Mr. SPEAKER, after 
the usual interval, 


Captain SINCLAIR expressed his 
regret that he had been compelled to 
detain the House so long, but the question 
was a very important one. 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE wished 
te remind the hon. Member that the 
duty of a Member of Parliament some- 
times was to resist pressure put upon him 
to put everything before the House. On 
this occasion he did not know how many 
Members had not been pressed again and 
again to bring up subjects on report, and 
to his knowledge they had done their 
best to minimise matters so as to bring 
the discussion within a certain compass. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”] It was nothing short of 
a Parliamentary outrage to have spoken 
on the Report stage over an hour upona 
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subject which was never raised in Com-| 
mittee at all. How were they, con-| 
sistently with Parliamentary form, to 
carry through a Bill of 191 clauses if 
everybody who had anything to say | 
should speak an hour at least? [Cheers.] 
That was the reason, of course, that a 
Bill of this sort was sent to the Grand | 
Committee, where the fullest and freest 
discussion was permitted. Yet upon that 
Grand Committee this Amendment was 
never moved 


Caprain SINCLAIR: I _ was not | 
there. 





*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE: The hon. | 
and gallant Member said he was 
not there. Why not? Because he) 
was packing his trunk in Canada. | 
But if he was not present could | 
nobody voice his views for him?}| 
This was no new point. There was, of 
course, always a contention between 
medical officers and sanitary inspectors in | 
this matter, and that contention was | 
fought out very keenly in the Select | 
Committee of the House of Lords last | 
year, 





After that discussion the words | 
now in the Bill were arrived at. There-| 
fore his hon. and gallant Friend’s clients | 
had plenty of time to think about them ;| 
and when they came to the Grand Com- | 
mittee this Session they had to represent | 
them the hon. Member for the Univer- | 
sities (Sir W. Priestley) and the hon. | 
Member for Bridgeton (Sir pe ged 
Cameron), who were surely enough to| 
represent that current of opinion. (‘Hear | 
hear!”| The first thing the Amendment | 
would do would be to put the medical | 
officer not above the sanitary inspector, 
but above the Local Authority. | Cheers. | 
He was notat all insensible to the claims 
of the great profession in whose interest 
the hon. and gallant Member had spoken. | 
He did not wish for an instant to mini- | 
mise the good the medical profession | 
could do, or the debt we owed to them in | 
the matter of public health. But he did | 


| 
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medical officer put as the statutory head 
of this department or were they to 
subordinate him to the Local 
Authority? He had no hesitation in 
saying that the view of the Committee 
upstairs was that the persons who were 
to be really responsible were to be the 
Local Authority, and that the medical 
officer was to be their servant and not 
their head. [Cheers.| The hon. and 
gallant Member ought to have known 


/that the Lord Advocate was in commu- 


nication with the heads of the medical 
profession, and though he could not do 


everything they wanted, he did put 


down certain clauses in the hope that 
they would minimise the grievance of the 
medical officers. He was sure the 
Amendment was against the sense of the 
Committee upstairs, and if they were to 
discuss the Bill in this way, they might 
as well drop it at once. [Cheer's.] 


Dr. CLARK said he was not on the 
Committee when the decision was come 
to, but if he had been present he would 
have voted against the provision now in 
the Bill. Although he was a medical 
man himself, he believed that a trade 
union of medical men was generally just 
as selfish as the ordinary industrial trade 
union looking after its own interest ; but 
in this matter he was rather in favour 
of the view that the medical profession 
had taken. He had himself been a 
medical officer of health, and from his 
professional experience he thought the 
course suggested in the Amendment was 
better than the Bill, or even than the 
compromise in the Government Amend- 
ment, which would make it optional for 
the local authority to determine tbe 
position and duties of the sanitary 
The 
mistake the Government had made was 
that they had not adopted the provisions 
of the English Act in regard to the 
medical officer. 


Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON said that 








not think the medical profession would | the Lord Advocate had assumed that the 
do any good by doing what he was sure | Manner in which this Bill was discussed 
most of them did not do, but what some | by the Standing Committee was entirely 
of them had done, apparently, by the | satisfactory to the Scotch Members. The 
quotations the hon. Member had read— | reference to the Standing Committee was 


by simply telling various stories about 
the sanitary inspector. It did not make 
4 medica] man white by calling a sanitary | 


strongly objected to because so many of 
theScotch Members were unable to serve. 
As to the Lord Advocate’s extremely 





offensive remark about the hon. Member 
for Forfarshire “ packing his traps in 


21 


“ 


inspector black, but the point of the 
Amendment was, where they to have the | 
VOL LI. [rourtu sErigs. | 
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Canada,” the hon. Member was not ap-|harmonious. But the administration of 
pointed on the Committee because there | the Act would be greatly simplified by 


was not room enough for him. one person being put at the head. 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE said that) 5) » ARQUHARSON said that h 
* } ® - e 


] Sé 4 € yS ic A / > . . 
1e saw from a newspaper report of the entirely dissented from the Iced 


proceedings in the Committee that the | 


hon. Member for Forfarshire joined in 
the discussion. 

Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON said that 
having had to do with the naming of the 
Committee, he could only say that his 
hon, Friend was not put on the Com- 
mittee because there was not room for 
him. | 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE: He was) 
on. 
Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON: Only 
for a short time. He was not on the 
Committee originally. 

*Tne LORD ADVOCATE said the | 
whole point was whether the hon. Member | 
was on the Committee on that particular 
day. He saw from a Report of the| 
Proceedings in the Committee on the 8th | 
May that the hon. Member took part in| 
the discussion of Clause 15. 

Captain SINCLAIR said that he was 
not on the Committee originally, but 
exchanged subsequently with another 
hon. Member. 


Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrewshire, | 
W.) did not agree that the authorities in | 


Scotland looked with dislike on the) 
proposals of the Bill. Recognising the | 
difficulties, they had worked out an| 
efficient system of public health. As to | 
his relations with the County Councils | 
Associations, the hon. Member for For- | 
farshire was quite inaccurate. He was | 
not present on the day in question until | 
the whole of the proceedings had termi- | 
nated. He was glad that this Amendment | 
was to be resisted by the Government. 

Mr. BRYCE said that it was not the 
intention of his hon. Friend’s Amend- 
ment to put the medical officer in a 
position of statutory superiority to the 
local authority itself. All that was 
desired was unity of administration, 
and that the medical officer should 
be at the head of administration 
under the local authority. But 
if the Lord Advocate would not accept 
this Amendment, perhaps he would not 
have the same objection to one standing 
in his name later in the Paper. This was 
not a question of quarrel between 
medical officers and the sanitary in- 
spectors. Their relations were usually 


Mr. Munro Ferguson. 


| but 


| Advocate’s opinion that it was waste of 


time to discuss this question. It was a 
| 


| question which had roused more feeling 


in the medical profession than any other, 
There was no want of appreciation for 
the work of the sanitary inspectors, 
it was asked that the old con- 
ditions of things should continue, and 
the medical officers should be put 


/at the head of the sanitary inspectors. 


In his opinion there was ample justifica- 
tion for bringing this matter before the 
House, and he was sorry that the Lord 
Advocate, in a moment of aberration, 
should have characterised his hon. 


| Friend’s proceedings in such harsh terms, 


Sm W. PRIESTLEY thought it would 
be best to leave the clause as it was, and 
leave the medical officer of health to take 
that position which his superior edues- 
tion and higher qualifications necessarily 


| entitled him to. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided : —Ayes, 69 ; Noes, 


127.—(Division List, No. 325.) 


Sm W. 
“Toecat Government 
1889,” to insert 


PRIESTLEY moved, 
(Scotland) 


after 
Act 


“and this, notwithstanding anything con- 
tained in sections seventy-five, seventy-six, and 
seventy-seven of the Burgh Police (Scotland) 
Act 1892.” 


He said the intention of the clause was 
to leave the regulation of the duties of 
the sanitary inspector to the local author- 
ity, but this would be interfered with if 
the sections named were not mentioned, 
because they governed the situation. 
He begged to move the Amendment. 


Caprain SINCLAIR said the earlier 
part of the clause gave power to the local 
authorities to regulate the relationships 
of these officers, and the Amendment was 
necessary if it was to be done. 





Amendment agreed to. 
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Dr. CLARK moved, in the same] inserted in order to meet certain cases of 
paragraph to leave out the words “ when | hardship of which the Mover of it was 

















required by the local authority.” personally aware. 
Dr. CLARK said that it was only new 
Amendment agreed to. appointments that were to be provided 
for. 








Sm C. CAMERON moved to omit 
following words :— Amendment agreed to. 








‘““No person shall be appointed as a medical . 
officer of a burgh unless he possesses the quali- Dr. CAMERON moved, in the second 


fications set forth in section 77 of the Burgh paragraph, as a consequential Amend- 
Police (Scotland) Act, 1892.” ment, to leave out the word “in” [in 
any district”] and to insert the words 
‘of any burgh, or of.” 























The step which it was proposed to take 
to lower the medical qualifications of the 
medical officers was a retrograde step.| Amendment agreed to. 
The reason which had been aileged for 
the words, was that in certain small| Dr. CLARK moved the following 
towns there might not be a medical man | proviso which stood on the paper in the 
possessing the medical qualification. But, | name of Mr. Rentoul : 
he would point out, what was wanted eee Ee 
had not merely some sort of medical consent Pe ‘the Board, = reasons iene to 
oflicer, but one who had made a special | their notice, be appointed a sanitary inspector 
study of the subject. The matter had | after the first day of January One thousand nine 
been decided there before three or four | hundred who does not hold a certificate of such 
tines, and he protested against. this|Paly,14 the Loc Government Board may from 
change being made,—not at the | tion shown himself competent for such office, or 
instance of the Committee as  aj|shall have been, during three consecutive years 
whole, but by a very narrow majority of preceding the year One thousand nine hundred, 
the Committee upstairs—in such a re-|* gpm foes tay Ses inepector of nuisances of 
é an urban sanitary district containing, according 
actionary manner. He was perfectly | to the last-published census, a population of not 
certain the Local Government Board | less than twenty thousand inhabitants.” 
would never give permission to deviate 
from the common law of the country|He urged that it was desirable these 
except on reasons shown. persons should have some qualifications, 
*The LORD ADVOCATE said he|and it was incumbent on the Govern- 
would leave the matter to the decision of | ment to do something. 
the House. As a matter of fact, he had| *T'ut LORD ADVOCATE commented 
himself voted for the present Amendment | on the unfortunate circumstance tbat an 
in Committee. Of course, he always felt} hon. Member moved an Amendment 
hound so far as he could to support the|standing in the name of another hon. 
Committee. But what had happened | Member, and on his not being familiar 
was this—the hon. Member for Dumfries | with the reasons which prompted the 
Burghs moved to omit the qualification | Amendment being put down. He was 
altogether ; the hon. Member for Dum-| quite willing to consult as to the point 
friesshire then moved an Amendment sought to be remedied, but he could not 
which now stood in the Bill, that Amend-| accept the Amendment. An “ urban 
having been carried by a majority of 15| sanitary district,” for example, did not 
to 13. He had personally voted against | exist in Scotland. 
it, but he was quite willing that there 
should be an open vote upon the matter.| Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Dr. FARQUHARSON hoped that 
the Lord Advocate would support them| Mr. BRYCE, in the first paragraph, 
in the Division Lobby. This was one| moved to leave out the words “duly 
of the most retrograde and mischievous | qualified,” and to insert the word “com- 
proposals ever made in connexion with] petent.” He remarked that if duly 
public health. qualified meant that a man should be 
Mr. ROBINSON SOUTTAR (Dum-| competent he would be satisfied. But 
friesshire), believed that the clause was! if the words meant that he should be a 
- 2s 
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diplomate of public health it might, in 
remote districts in Scotland, in the tem- 
porary absence of a medical officer, be 
difficult to find a substitute possessing 
that qualification. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE said that a 
competent man was all that was 
expected. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment made: In last paragraph, 
after “shall,” insert “save in so far as 
expressly otherwise provided”; after 
“with,” insert “save as aforesaid” ; 
after “tenure,” insert “of office.”— 
(Lord Advocate.) 


Sir W. PRIESTLEY move 1 to leave out 
“powers, duties.” 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause 16,— 


GENERAL NUISANCES, 

For the purposes of this Act,— 

(1.) Any premises or part thereof in such a 
state as to be a nuisance or injurious or 
dangerous to health: 

(2.) Any street, ‘pool, ditch, gutter, water- 
course, sink, cistern, watercloset, earth-closet, 
privy, urinal, cesspool, drain, dung-pit, or ash- 
pit so foul or in such a state or so situated as 
to be a nuisance or injurious or dangerous to 
health : 

(3.) Awy well or water supply injurious or 
dangerous to health: 

(4.) Any stable, byre, or other building in 
which any animal or animals are kept in such 
a manner or in such numbers as to be a 
nuisance or injurious or dangerous to health : 

(5.) Any accumulation or deposit, including 
any deposit of mineral refuse, which is a 
nuisance or injurious or dangerous to health, 
or any denosit of offensive matter, refuse, or 
offal, or manure (other than farmyard manure 
or manure from byres or stables), within fifty 
yards of any public road wherever situated, or 
any offensive matter, refuse, or offal, or manure 
contained in uncovered trucks or waggons 
standing or being at any station or siding or 
elsewhere on a railway so as to be a nuisance 
or injurious or dangerous to health: 

(6.) Any work, manufactory, trade, or busi- 
ness, so conducted as to be injurious or 
dangerous to health, or any collection of rags 
or bones injurious or dangerous to health : 

(7.) Any house or part of a house so over- 
crowded as to be injurious or dangerous to the 
health of the inmates : 

(8.) Any schoolhouse, or any factory which 
is not a factory subject to the provisions of the 
Factory and Workshop Acts 1878 to 1895, or 
any Act amending the same, with respect to 
cleanliness, ventilation, or overcrowding, and 

(i) is not kept in a cleanly state and free 
from effluvia arising from any drain, 
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privy, watercloset, earth-closet, urinal, 
or other nuisance, or 

(ii) is not ventilated in such a manner ag 
to render harmless so far as practicable 
any gases, vapours, dust, or other im- 
purities generated in the course of the 
work carried on therein that are a nuis- 
ance or injurious or dangerous to health, 
or 

(iii) is so overcrowded while work is 
carried on as to be injurious or dangerous 
to the health of those therein em- 
ployed : 

(9.) Any fireplace or furnace, which does not 
so far as practicable consume the smoke arising 
from the combustible used therein, for working 
engines by steam, or in any mill, factory, dye- 
house, brewery, bakehouse, or gaswork, or in 
any manufacturing or trade process what- 
soever : 

(10.) Any chimney (not being the chimney 

of a private dwelling-house) sending forth 

smoke in such quantity as to be a nuisance or 
injurious or dangerous to health; and 

(11.) Any churchyard, cemetery, or place of 

sepulture so situated or so crowded or other- 

wise so conducted as to be offensive or in- 
jurious or dangerous to health, shall be deemed 
to be nuisances liable to be dealt with sum- 
marily in manner provided by this Act: 

Provided that— 

(a) a penalty shall not be imposed as here- 
inafter provided on any person in respect 
of any accumulation or deposit neces 
sary for the effectual carrying on of any 
business, trade, or manufacture if it be 
proved to the satisfaction of the court 
that the accumulation or deposit has not 
been kept longer than is necessary for 
the purposes of the business, trade, or 
manufacture, and that the best available 
means have been taken for preventing 
injury or danger thereby to the public 
health; and 

(b) in considering whether any dwelling: 
house or part thereof which is also used 
as a factory, or whether any factory, 
used also as a dwelling-house, is a 
nuisance by reason of overcrowding, the 
court shall have regard to the circum- 
stances of such other use. 


Amendment made: In Sub-section (1), 
after “thereof,” insert “of such a con- 
struction or.”—[Lord Advocate.) 


Sir T. GIBSON-CARMICHAEL moved 
in Sub-section (5), after “refuse,” to in- 
sert “other than spent hops from 
breweries.” The hon. Member said there 
was a unanimous feeling in Scotland in 
favour of the Amendment. 

Sm LEWIS E. McIVER (Edinburgh, 
N.) said that in Committee the Amend- 
ment was more than approved of on both 
sides of the House. 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE said he would 
accept the Amendment, as he had re 
ceived many representations that spent 





Mr. J. Bryce. 
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hops should be placed in the same cate-| Mr. CALDWELL moved, after “ busi- 
gory as farm-yard manure. | ness,” to insert, “injurious tq the health 
| of the neighbourhood or.” 

Amendments made: In Sub-section (5), *TaHe LORD ADVOCATE: I accept 
after “manure,” to insert the words “ or | that. 
spent hop manure” ; after the words last | 
added to insert “ other than aforesaid.”— | 
(Mr. Caldwell.) 


Amendment agreed to. 


| 
| Mr. CALDWELL moved, in Sub-sec- 
Mr. CALDWELL moved, in Sub-sec-| tion (9), after “furnace,” to insert 
tion (5), to leave out “uncovered.” He | “situated within the limits of any burgh 
could not see the force of exempting from | or special scavenging district.” The 
prosecution anything that was a nuisance | clause related to the enforcement of the 
injurious to health merely because it was| use of the most modern means of con- 
in a covered truck. A nuisance was aj suming smoke. The object of his Amend- 
nuisance whether in a covered truck or | ment was to prevent this provision being 
an uncovered. worked so as to be oppressive in its 
*Tiz LORD ADVOCATE said the hon. | operation as it would be if applied to 
Member took a rather different view from | country districts. It was an entirely new 
himself of the phraseology of the clause—| thing to extend this power beyond the 
“manure contained in uncovered trucks or burghs, and he thought they ought not 
waggons standing or being at a station or | tO apply it to purely country districts. 
suing or elsewhere so as to be a nuisance | [“ Hear, hear!” 
dangerous to health.” *Tue LORD ADVOCATE: said he was 
It was obvious that offensive materia] | bound to support the Committee, but he 
contained in uncovered trucks was much | Would rather the House decided whether 
more likely to be injurious to health than the provision should be limited to the 
if contained in covered trucks. He should | burgh districts or applied to country dis- 
be happy, however, to consider the point | tricts as well. 7 
with the hon. Member if he did not press! T## Eart or DALKEITH (Roxburgh) 





the Amendment now. hoped the House would give favourable 
consideration to the proposal. If these 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. powers were applied to country_districts 


they might be very much abused. He 
*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE, who had | believed he was right he was saying that 
given notice of the following Amend-| One or two hon. Members who had voted 
ment :—In Sub-section (5), after “rail- | agamst the proposal in Committee had 
way ” insert “or in any uncovered vessel | Since changed their minds. [“ Hear, 
4 . : ° 1? 

on a canal,” said he would withdraw it | hear! ] 

in favour of one by the hon. Member for 
Midlothian. Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment made: In Sub-section (5),|_ _ Mz. CALDWELL moved, in Sub-sec- 
after “railway,” insert “or in canal| tion (9), after “combustible,” to insert 
boats.” —(Sir 7’. D. Gibson-Carmichael.) | “ matter.” 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, in Sub-sec-| Clause 18,— 
tion (6), to leave out from the beginning 
t> the words “ any collection.” On refer-| POWER OF ENTRY TO LOCAL AUTHORITY 
ence to Clause (36), it would be found OR THEIR OFFICERS. 
that they had taken out of the Public| If the local authority, or medical officer, or 
Health (London) Bill a clause which sanitary inspector have reasonable grounds for 
dealt exactly with the same thing. He believing that a nuisance exists in any premises, 


ae d veld declined such local authority, or medical officer, or 
moved in order to avoid duplication. sanitary inspector may demand admission for 


*TuE LORD ADVOCATE said he hoped | themselves, the chief ‘constavie or superinten- 
the hon. Member would not press the | dent of police, or any other person or persons 
A d ? whom the local authority may desire to enter 
Amendment. : : : 
and inspect such premises, and, if necessary, 
; to open up the ground of such premises, or for 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. any or all of them, to inspect the same at any 
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hour between nine in the morning and six in 
the evening, or at any hour when the opera- 
tions suspected to cause the nuisance are be- 
lieved to be in progress or are usually carried 
on; and may cause the ground or surface to 
be opened, and the drains to be tested, or 
such other work to be done as may be neces- 
sary for an effectual examination of the said 
premises: provided always that if no nuisance 
be found to exist, the local authority shall 
adequately restore the premises at their own 
expense, and if admission be refused, the local 
authority, or medical officer, or sanitary in- 
spector may apply to the sheriff, or to any 
magistrate or justice of the peace having juris- 
diction in the place, stating on oath such be- 
lief; and such sheriff, magistrate, or justice 
may, with or without intimation to the owner, 
occupier, or person in charge of the premises, 
by order in writing, require the occupier or 
person having the custody of such premises to 
admit the local authority and others aforesaid ; 
and if such occupier or person refuse or fail 
to obey such order ke shall, on conviction of 
such offence, be liable to a penalty not ex- 
ceeding five pounds; and on being satisfied of 
such failure or refusal, the sheriff, magistrate or 
or justice may grant warrant to such nerson 
or persons for immediate forcible entry into 
the premises; and if no such occupier or 
person can be discovered, or if no person is 
found on the premises to give or refuse admis- 
sion, the local authority or their officers may 
enter the premises without any order or war- 
rant, and forcibly, if need be. 

Provided that if no nuisance be found to 
exist, the local authority shall adequately 
restore the premises at their own exvense. 

Any order made by a sheriff, magistrate, or 
justice for the admission of the local authority 
or their officers or other persons under this 
section shall continue in force untul the nuisance 
las been removed, or the work for which the 
entry was necessary has been done. 

Sir LEONARD LYELL moved, before 
the words, “may demand admission,” to 
insert “with the sanction of the local 
authority.” 

“Tug LORD ADVOCATE hoped the 
House would not consider this would be 
an lmprovement. It might prevent the 
sanitary inspector acting promptly in re- 
mote districts. 

Sim WALTER FOSTER asked the Lord 
Advocate where these remote districts 
were in which the sanitary inspectors 
would be hampered? There were a large 
number of medical officers of health 
scattered throughout these districts, and 
he did not see that any great difficulty 
would arise in the matter to which he 
referred. 

*Tur LORD ADVOCATE 


said the hon. 


Baronet failed to see the real meaning 
of the Amendment. 
do with getting 
medical officers. 


It had nothing to 
the authority of the 
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Amendments made: Leave out “ade- 
quately” [“adequately restore”]; leave 
out “with or without,” and _ insert 
“after,” after “warrant to such,” insert 
“local authority, officers, or.” In next 
paragraph, leave out “ adequately.”— 
(Lord Advocate.) 


Clause 22,— 


PROCEEDINGS BY LOCAL AUTHORITY WIEN 
NUISANCES ARE ASCERTAINED TO EXIST. 


In any case where the existence of a nuisance 
is ascertained to their satisfaction by the local 
authority, or is certified to them in writing, 
signed by the medical officer or by the sanitary 
inspector, or where the nuisance in the opinion 
of the local authority did exist at the time when 
demand ot admission was made or the certificate 
was given, and, although the same may have 
been since removed or discontinued, is in their 
opinion likely to recur or to be repeated, they 
may ayvly to the sheriff or to any magistrate 
or justice, by summary petition in manner 
hereinafter directed, and if it appear to his 
satisfaction that the nuisance exists, or, if re- 
moved or discontinued since the demand of ad- 
mission was made or the certificate was given, 
that it is likely to recur or to be repeated, he 
shall decern for the removal or remedy or dis- 
continuance or interdict of the nuisance as 
hereinafter mentioned ; provided that if it ap- 
pear to the sheriff or magistrate or justice that 
the nuisance arose from the wilful fault or 
culpable negligence either of the owner or oc- 
cupier of the premises, and that a notice in 
respect thereof had previously been served on 
such author, the sheriff or magistrate or justice 
may, in addition to making a decree as afore- 
said, impose a fine not exceeding five pounds 
on such owner or occupier ; provided that in the 
cases under Sub-sections (6) and (8) in Section 
sixteen of this Act such application shall be 
made only on medical certificate as aforesaid, 
or on a representation by a parish council, or 
on a requisition in writing under the hands of 
any ten ratepayers of the district of the local 
authority, and that in these cases and the cases 
under Sub-sections (9) and (10) in said section, 
it shall be made only to the sheriff; and 
farther, that in the cases under Sub-section (11) 
in Section sixteen it shall not be necessary to 
cite anv person as the author of the nuisance, 
but such application shall be proceeded with by 
the sheriff (to whom alone it shall be made) 
after such intimation to the collector of the 
churchyard or other dues, or to such other per- 
son or persons as to the sheriff shall seem meet; 
and such person or persons as shail appear 
after such intimation shall, if the sheriff think 
proper, be allowed to be heard and to object to 
such application in the same manner as if he 
or they were the author of the alleged nuisance 
within the meaning of this Act. 


*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE moved, after 
the words “ existence of a nuisance is,” to 
insert “upon a certificate by the medical 
officer or after a report by the sanitary 
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inspector or otherwise.” This, he said, 
was the clause which first, he thought, 
specifically raised the question of what 
should be done by the sanitary and what 
by the medical officer. No doubt this 
matter had excited a good deal of in- 
terest. He should like to say at once 
that the Government had had no wish to 
ijn any way minimise or detract from the 
position of the medical officer. They 
entirely recognised the services which he 
rendered, and the fact that without him 
they could not satisfactorily carry out the 
system appertaining to the protection 
of the public health. But they wanted 
to make it clear that the medical officer 
should be the servant and not the master 
of the local authorities, and accordingly 
hon. Members would find in each case 
the person who was to take proceedings 
in respect of the nuisance, was not any 
officer, but the local authority. When 
the Bill was originally introduced, there 
was only put in this clause the medical 
officer and not the sanitary inspector. 
An Amendment was proposed by the 
hon. Member for Lanark to insert “the 
sanitary inspector.” The view which he 
took as representing the Government 
was such as led him to accept that 
Amendment. Without in any way wish- 
ing to raise the sanitary inspector out of 
that position which was more appropriate 
to him, or to make him a qualified per- 
son, one did feel that on the question of 
the existence of a nuisance it would be 
rather ridiculous if the sanitary inspector 
saw a nuisance at a point from which the 
medical officer was miles distant, or a 
nuisance not requiring technical skill to 
discover, that they could not have action 
taken upon it without first of all the 
sanitary inspectar going to find the 
medical officer, bring him back to the 
spot, and then the two proceeding to the 
local authority. That was the view one 
took in accepting the Amendment. How- 
ever, upon the discussion that ensued, it 
appeared that many medical officers 
thought from the way in which the clause 
was expresse1 that upon the question of 
public health, especially having to do 
with nuisances and infectious diseases, 
there was an intention to put the sanitary 
inspector on exactly the same platform as 
the medical officer. That was not so, and, 
accordingly, while he could not go the 
whole length which had been proposed 
by some hon. Members, and put the 
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medical officer at the head of everything, 
and while he thought it would be a mis- 
take from the common sense point of 
view to take the action of the sanitary 
inspector out of the section altogether, he 
proposed by this Amendment a middle 
course. If the Amendment was accepted 
the clause would read thus, “In any case 
where the existence of a nuisance is upon 
a certificate by the medical officer, er 
after a report of the sanitary inspector, 
w otherwise ascertained to the satisfac- 
tion of the local authorities,” and so on. 
That leit it for certain that the only 
person who was entitled to certify, with 
the additional results that might flow 
from the form of certification, was the 
medical ofticer. Still, at the same time, 
the sanitary inspector might report 10 
his own local authority, and the local 
aniherity should be the persons to take 
action. He had some hopes that, per- 
haps, this Amendment might reconcile 
the views of the medical gentlemen, and 
at the same time not make them do with- 
cut what would very often be the prac- 
tical service of the sanitary inspector 
when the medical officer was not near to 
deal with the nuisance. He begged to 
move the Amendment. 

Sm C. CAMERON said that he much 
preferred the Amendment standing in 
the name of the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh and St. Andrew’s University. That 
Amendment proposed to cut out the 
words referring to the medical officer and 
the sanitary inspector. It would then be 
competent for a local authority, in a case 
where they ascertained the existence of a 
nuisance, to go directly before the sheriff 
to prove the circumstances. They ought 
to follow the English precedent, which 
gave the local authority a free hand. The 
Lord Advocate’s Amendment left matters 
precisely where they stood. Whether a 
sanitary inspector was said to “ certify,” 
or to “report,” surely did not much 
matter. The thing done was much the 
same, and this was a distinction like that 
between tweedledum and_ tweedledee. 
If the Lord Advoeate’s intention was to 
conciliate his attempt came too late. Let 
the right hon. Gentleman act in the spirit 
of “a plague on both your houses,” and 
let him strike out of the clause all allu- 
sion to medical officers and to sanitary 
inspectors. The local authority ought 
to be allowed to choose its own means of 
proving a nuisance before the sheriff. 
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Sir W. PRIESTLEY said that he should 
like to cut out of the clause the refer- 
ence to the medical officer and the sani- 
tary inspector. The practice would then 
be assimilated to the practice in England, 
which worked exceedingly well. A medi- 
eal certificate on the subject of a nuisance 
was an important matter, and if the 
sinitary inspector were allowed to certify 
in exactly the same way as a medical 
officer it would be derogatory to the 
medical professicn and often troublesome 
to the public. It was sometimes supposed 
that a mere sense of smell qualified a 
person to discover a nuisance, but that, 
of course was an error. A bad smell was 
not necessarily injurious to health. A 
smell was only indicative of some decom- 
position which might or might not be 
harmful 

Sm WALTER FOSTER was glad the 
non. Member opposite intended to stick 
to his Amendment, which was better than 
the Lord Advocate’s. He hoped that 
some day sanitary inspectors might be- 
come qualified to discover the chemical 
constituents of smeils, but at present they 
were not so cualified. Persons who had 
no scientific knowledge at all were often 
appointed inspectors. Sometimes they 
were ex-policemen, and sometimes even 
blacksmiths who had failed in business. 
[A laugh.] To put such men in the 
position of certifying as to nuisances 
dangerous or injurious to health would be 
to place them in a position for which they 
were nov qualified. Local authorities 
would often be involved in difficulties if 
they had to act on the reports of in- 
spectors having no medical cor scientific 
training in respect of sanitary matters. 
In many instances local authorities 
had been misled into trouble and even to 
the detriment of the public health. The 
Public Health service of this country 
had been built up with infinite care and 
difficulty, and he should be sorry if by 
legislation any check were given to the 
advance. He spoke as a medical man, 
and he spoke unselfishly, for the most 
unselfish work of the profession was 
stainping out the diseases by the treat- 
ment of which they lived. Medical men 
were anxious to go on in that course for 
the benefit of the public. To introduce 
into administration an Amendment such 
as that of the Lord Advocate, allowing 
sanitary inspectors to certify to a nuisance 
as dangerous or injurious to health, a 
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very difficult and delicate subject to deal 
with, would be to place sanitary inspec- 
tors in a position for which they were 
not competent, and lead to no end 
of difficulty in the administration 
of the health service of the country. On 
the ground of protecting administration, 
and to keep local aut} orities out of the 
difficulties and trouvle arising out of 
action on reports issued upon inadequate 
knowledge, he believed the best thing to 
do would be to cut out the reference to 
sanitary inspectors for this duty for which 
they had not been trained and which in 
the present state of the law they were 
not qualified to perform. 

*Mr. HEDDERWICK said the unani- 
mity of medical authorities on this point 
gave rise to suspicion in his mind, 
and he felt strongly that the Lord 
Advocate would do well to adhere to 
his own Amendment. This Bill was 
intended to improve the sanitary con- 
dition and the health of Scotland, and 
not for the settlement of differences 
between medical gentleman and sanitary 
inspectors, and he had not the least 
doubt that if the Amendment had 
originally appeared in the Bill, none of 
this internecine warfare, which he 
understood from the hon. Baronet 
was now raging would have arisen. If 
these words were struck out as was 
proposed by the hon. Member for Edin- 
burgh University, it would then be in 
the power of any local authority to 
proceed by way of action in the Sheriffs’ 
Court, upon some utterly unsatisfactory 
report of somebody whom nobody knew, 
but with the Amendment of the Lord 
Advocate accepted, no proceedings could 
be taken until the local authority was 
satisfied upon competent judgment of 
medical officer or sanitary inspector that 
there were sufficient grounds to take 
action. 

Dr. CLARK reminded the hon. 

Member of the words “ or otherwise.” 

*Mr. HEDDERWICK said it was 
not to be supposed that’ proceedings 
would be taken except on the certificate 
of a medical officer or sanitary inspector, 
the words “ or otherwise” being to cover 
some possible exceptional circumstances. 
He hoped the Lord Advocate would ad- 
here to his Amendment, ard he believed 
that the irritation excited between 
medical men and sanitary inspectors 
would soon abate. 
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Mr. CALDWELL thought the dis- | 
cussion had reached a point when it was 
evident that a satisfactory arrangement | 
would be arrived at by the adoption of 
the Amendment of the hon. Member for 

Edinburgh University, which had been 
supported from both sides of the House. 
The Lord Advocate would not think his 
dignity infringed upon if he withdrew 
his Amendment and allowed that of the 
hon. Member to be moved, upon which 
there was general agreement. 

*Tnz LORD ADVOCATE said all he 
wanted to do was to please the parties 
concerned, he had no particular anxiety 
for his own Amendment. As the other 
proposal appeared to satisfy the medical 
profession and the hon. Member for 
Lanark he was quite willing to accept it. 
Of course it would be understood that a 
local authority would satisfy itself by 
the certificate or by any other way. 

Caprain SINCLAIR desired a word of 
congratulation to the Lord Advocate and | 
the House upon the acceptance of a pro- 
posal which he urged more than two 
hours ago. 
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habitation or use until in his judgment it is 
rendered fit therefor, and on the sheriff, magis- 
trate, or justice being satisfied that it has been 
rendered fit for that purpose he may declare the 
house or building habitable, and from the date 
thereof such house or building may be let or 
occupied, or the sheriff, magistrate, or justice 


| may do otherwise as the case may in his judg-- 


ment require. Provided that where the use of 
any house or building is so prohibited, the local 
authority may make to every tenant occupying 


| the same, not being the author of the nuisance, 
| such reasonable allowance on account of his 


expenses in removing as may have been 
authorised by the sheriff, magistrate, or justice, 
which he is hereby empowered to award, and 
the amount of the said allowance shall be a 
debt due from the owner of the dwelling hovse 
to the local authority, and shall be recoverable 
in a summary manner. 


Amendment made: Leave out “in the 
interlocutor.”—(Mr. Caldwell.) 

Leave out from the words “ judgment 
require” to the end of the clause—(7'he 
Lord Advocate.) 


Clause 24,— 


PENALTY FOR CONTRAVENTION OF DECREE 
AND OF INTERDICT. 


If the said decree be not complied with in 
good and sufficient manner, and within the time 


| appointed, the author of the nuisance, or the 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. | 
| 


Amendments made: Leave out the | 


words “ or is certified to them in writing | 


signed by the medical officer or by the | 


sanitary inspector.” Leave out the words | 
the demand of admission was | 
made or the certificate was given.”— 


(The Lord Advocate.) 


“since 





| 
| 


Clause 23,— 





FORM OF INTERLOCUTOR. 


It shall not be necessary to restrict such decree 
to any special remedy prayed for in the petition, 
but, as the case shall require, the author of 
the nuisance or owner or occupier of the pre- 
mises may be ordained to execute such works 
or to do or to abstain or cease from doing such 
acts or things as are necessary to remove the 
nuisance complained of, in such manner and 
within such time as in the interlocutor shall be 
specified; and if the sheriff, magistrate, or 
justice is of opinion that such or the like 
nuisance is likely to recur, he may further grant 
interdict against the recurrence of it, or do 
otherwise, as the case may in his judgment re- 
quire; and if the nuisance proved to exist be 
such as to render a house or building unfit for 
human habitation or use, he may prohibit such 





owner or occupier, as the case may be, shall 
be liable, in the case of nuisances under Sub- 


| sections (1), (2), (3), (4), (5), (7), (10), and 


(11) in Section sixteen of this Act, to a penalty 
of not more than ten shillings per day during 
his failure so to comply ; and if the said inter- 
dict be knowingly infringed by the act or 
authority of the owner or occupier, such owner 
or occupier shall be liable for every such offence 
to a penalty not exceeding twenty shillings 
per day during such infringement; and in the 
case of nuisances under Sub-section (6), (8), and 
(9) in the said section, the party not comply- 
ing with or infringing such decree shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding five pounds 
for the first offence, and not exceeding ten pounds 
for the second, and for each subsequent convic- 
tion a sum double the amount of the penalty 
in the last preceding conviction, but no penalty 
shall exceed two hundred pounds: Provided 


| always, in the case of a nuisance under the said 


Sub-section (9), that if it appears to the sheriff 
that the best means then known to be available 
for mitigating the nuisance, or the injurious 
effects thereof, have not been adopted, he may 
suspend his final determination upon condition 
that the author of the nuisance shall undertake 
to adopt within a deSnite time such means as 
he shall judge to be practicable, and order to 
be carried into effect, for mitigating or prevent- 
ing such injurious effects. 


Amendment made: After the words 
“conviction a sum,” insert the words 
“not exceeding.”—(Mr. Caldwell.) 
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Clause 27,— 


ARTICLES REMOVED TO BE SOLD. 


Any matter or thing removed by the local 
authority in pursuance of this Act may be sold 
by public roup, after not less than tive days 
notice by printed handbills posted in the 
locality, except in cases where de'ay would be 
prejudical to health, or in which the matter or 
thing is not of the value of two pounds or up- 
wards, in which case the sheriff, magistrate, or 
justice may, by writing under his hand, order 
the immediate removal, sale, or destruction of 
the thing, and the proceeds of the sale shall 
be retained by the local authority, and applied 
pro tanto in payment of all expenses incurred 
under this Act with reference to such nuisance ; 
and the surplus, if any, shall be paid, on de- 
mand, by the local authority, to the owner of 
such matter or thing; and the balance of such 
expenses shall be defrayed, if such proceeds 
are insutticient for that purpose, by the author 
of the nuisance or the owner of the premises. 


Amendments made: Leave out “ case ” 
and insert “cases.’—(Lord Advocate.) 


After “destruction of the” insert 


“matter or.”—(Vr. Caldwell.) 
Clause 28,— 


FOUL DIICHES, ETC. MAY BE REPLACED 
BY SEWERS. 


Whenever any watercourse, ditch, gutter, or 
drain along the side of any street, or between 
or parallel to rows of dwelling houses, shall be 
used or partly used for the conveyance of any 
water, sewage, or other liquid or matter from 
any premises, and cannot in the opinion of the 
local authority be rendered free from foulness 
or offensive smell without the laying down of 
a sewer or of some other structure, such local 
authority shall and they are hereby required to 
lay down such sewer or other structure within 
the limits of their district, or, where necessary 
for the purpose of outfall or distribution of 
sewage, without their district, and to keep the 
same in good and serviceable repair; and they 
may enter any premises for such purposes, and 
use such part thereof as shall be necessary, and 
for such use shall pay such damages as may be 
assessed by the sheriff on a summary anoplica- 
tion, and to such party as the sheriff may 
direct : Provided always, that no damage shall 
be payable to any person who has caused or 
contributed to cause such watercourse, ditch, 
gutter, or drain to become foul or offensive, 
unless such person shall satisfy the sheriff that 
he had justifiable excuse for so doing, and such 
local authority are hereby authorised and em- 
powered to assess the owners of all the premises 
(according to the yearly value thereof) from 
which then or at any time thereafter any 
material other than pure water flows, falls, or 
is carried into the said sewer or other structure, 
for payment of all expenses incurred in making 
and maintaining the same, and that either in 
one sum or in instalments, as they shall think 
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just and reasonable, and after fourteen days’ 
notice at the least left with the said owners, 
if resident within the district, and if not so 
resident with the occupiers of the said premises, 
to levy and collect the sums so assessed, with 
the same remedies in case of default in pay- 
ment thereof as are herein-after provided with 
reference to the public health general assess- 
ment leviable under this Act. 


Amendment made: After the words 
“limits of: their district, or” insert 
“subject to the approval of the Board.” 
—(Lord Advocate.) 


Clause 32,— 


OFFENSIVE TRADES — PROHIBITION OR 
REGULATION OF CERTAIN OFFENSIVE 
BUSINESSES, AND BYELAWS AS TO OFFEN- 
SIVE BUSINESSES. 

(1.) If any person after the commencement of 
this Act establishes, without the sanction of 
tke local authority, the following businesses, 
or any of them; that is to say, the business 
of blood boiler, bone boiler, manure manufac- 
turer, soap boiler, tallow melter, knacker, 
tanner, tripe boiler, gut or tripe cleaner, skin- 
ner or hide factor, slaughterer of cattle or 
horses, or any other business which the local 
authority may declare by order confirmed by 
the Board and published in the Edinburgh 
Gazette to be an offensive business, he shall 
be liable to a fine not exceeding fifty pounds 
in respect of the establishment thereof, and 
any person carrying on the same after a convic- 
tion for the establishment thereof shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding twenty-five 
pounds for every day during which he so carries 
on the same: 

(2.) The local authority shall give their sanc- 
tion by order ; but, at least fourteen days before 
making any such order, shall make public the 
application for it, by advertising in one or more 
local newspapers, or by the posting of hand- 
bills in the locality, setting forth the time an 
place at which they will be willing to hear all 
persons objecting to the order, and they shall 
consider any objections made at that time and 
place, and shall grant or withhold their sanction 
as they think expedient, and where the local 
authority grants or withholds such sanction, 
any person aggrieved may appeal to the Board, 
whose decision shall be final, but, in the case 
of a district other than a burgh, the appeal to 
the Board shall only arise after the county 
council has given its determination on the 
matter, and a local authority may appeal to 
the Board against the determination of the 
county council. 

(3.) The local authority may make byelaws 
for regulating the conduct of any businesses 
within the meaning of this section, and of Sec- 
tion thirty-seven of this Act, which are for the 
time being lawfully carried on in their district, 
and the structure of the premises in which any 
such business is being carried on, in order to 
prevent or diminish the noxious or injurious 
effect thereof, and the mode in which the said 
application is to be made. 
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(4.) Any such -byelaw may, in addition to 
any pecuniary penalty imposed by such byelaw, 
empower a sheriff by summary order to deprive 
any person, either temporarily or permanently, 
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1 
| 
| 


of the right of carrying on any business to which | 
such byelaw relates, as a punishment for break- | 


ing the same, and any person disobeying such 
order shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
twenty-five pounds for every day during which 
such disobedience continues; and the decision 


of the sheriff under this subsection shall be | 
appealable to the Lord Ordinary on the Bills | 


in manner provided by Section one hundred | . “e 
ey nti Ag nose be a new business, but if they were en- 


and fifty-five of this Act. 


(5.) ‘Lhere shall be charged for an order of | 
the local authority under this section, such fee | 


not exceeding forty shillings, as the local 
authority may fix. 


(6.) For the purposes of this section a busi- 


ness shall be deemed to be established after the | 


commencement of this Act not only if it is | 


established newly, but also if it is removed from 
any one set of premises to any other premises, 
or if it is renewed on the same set of premises 
after having been discontinued for a period of 
twelve months or upwards, or if any premises 
on which it is for the time being carried on 
are enlarged without the sanction of the local 
authority ; but a business shall not be deemed 
to be estabushed anew on any premises by 
reason only that the ownership or occupancy 
of such premises is wholly or partially changed, 
or that the building in which it is established 
having been wholly or partially pulled down or 
burnt down has been reconstructed without any 
extension of its area. 

Amendment made: In Sub-section (4) 
leave out “ fifty-five” and insert “ fifty- 
six."—(Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. BRYCE moved in Sub-section (6) 
to leave out “ without the sanction of the 
local authority.” He said that these 
words, if retained, would have the effect 
of preventing the local authority from 
having any power of dealing with an 
offensive trade where carried on in pre- 
mises which had been enlarged. It might 
be said that if the premises were enlarged 
for that purpose, that was equvalent to 
the sanction of the locai authority having 
keen obtained. But the premises might 
be enlarged without the attention of the 
Iccal authority being directed to the fact 
and yet with the intention of carrying 
on the trade on so large a scale as to 
amount to a nuisance. He thought it 
would be better to require that a person 
who was going to enlarge the premises 
for that purpose should obtain the sanc- 
tion of the local authority. If he simply 
obtained sanction to enlarge, and did not 
bring to the attention of the local 
authority the fact that he intended to 
enlarge his trade, the local authority 
might be prevented from acting at all. 
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*Tue LORD ADVOCATE said that if 
he could be quite certain that all judges 
would take the same view as his right 
non. Friend he would have no objection 
to the Amendment, but he could not be 
certain. Therefore he thought that the 
omission of the words would place the 
manufacturer in a perilous position. If 
the premises were enlarged without the 
sanction of the local authority, it would 


larged with the sanction of the local 
authority, it would not a new  busi- 
ness. It might happen that after giving 
a sanction to enlarge, the local authority 
would not sanction the trade. Therefore 
he thought the Bill was safer as it stood. 

Mr. BRYCE said his proposition was 
that a provisional application to enlarge 
would not be merely an application to 
enlarge premises, but an application to 
enlarge for the purpose of carrying on 
the business ; in which case the argument 
of the Lord Advocate would not apply. 
However, he would not put the House to 
the trouble of a Division. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 34,— 

LOCAL AUTHORITIES MAY PROVIDE 
SLAUGHTER HOUSE, 

The local authority may provide, establish, 
improve or extend within or without their dis- 
trict, and two or more local authorities may 
combine to so provide, establish, improve, or 
extend fit shambles or slaughter houses for the 
purpose of slaughtering cattle, and for that 
purpose may borrow such sums ‘of money as 
they shall find necessary on the security of the 
public health general assessment, and of the 
rates to be taken and levied for the use of 
such shambles or slaughter houses and ground 
on which the same are erected, or on any one 
or more thereof. 


Amendments made:—After “ autho- 
rity,’ insert “of any district other than 
a burgh;” after “extend” insert “and 
maintain ;” after “ more,” insert “ such ;” 
after “extend,” insert “and maintain ;” 
at end, add “and the provisions of Sec- 
tion 141 of this Act shall, with the neces- 
sary modifications, apply to such borrow- 
ing.” —(Lord Advocate.) 


Clause 35,— 


POWER FOR LOCAL AUTHORITY TO MAKE 
BYELAWS AS TO PIGSTYES. 

The local authority may make _ bye-laws 
regulating the construction of pigstyes, the 
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places in which they may be erected, and the 
mode of cleansing them at proper intervals so 
as to prevent them from becoming a nuisance 
or dangerous to public health. 


Sir L. LYELL moved to leave out 
the Clause. He said this clause ‘was 
not in the Bill when it first appeared, 
and he was quite at a loss to understand 
what motive the Lord Advocate had in 
inserting it. To his mind it was not a 
Clause dealing with the public health 
of human beings. It was a Clause that 
regulated the public health of pigs. If 
they were a nuisance they could be sum- 
marily dealt with by Clause 16 of the 
Bill. The best thing that could happen 
if this Clause were retained, would be 
that local authorities should disregard 
it and pass no bye-laws. He thought 
the Clause entirety unnecessary in the 
interests of public health. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE said this 
Clause was put in on the Motion of the 
right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Aberdeen, and he should leave him to 
defend his own pigs. He, of course, 
stuck to the decision of the Committee. 

Mr. BRYCE said he moved this 
Clause because he was instructed, by 
those who had a greater knowledge of 
sanitary affairs than he could pretend 
to, and in point of fact pig-styes were a 
very great nuisance, because they were 
badly constructed. If they were better 
constructed it would be possible to pre- 
vent them becoming a nuisance. The 
Clause was accepted unanimously by the 
Committee. 

Dr. CLARK said it was absolutely 
necessary, under certain conditions, to 
give local authorities power to prevent 
pigs becoming a nuisance. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause 36,— 


DUTY OF LOCAL AUTHORITY TO COMPLAIN 
TO SHERIFF, ETC., OF NUISANCE ARISING 
FROM OFFENSIVE TRADE. 


(1.) Where it appears to the local authority 
upon a certificate by their medical officer or 
sanitary inspector, or from a representation by 
a parish council, or on a requisition in writing 
under the hands of any ten ratepayers within 
the district that any trade, business, process, 
or manufacture carried on in any manufactory, 
building, or premises, and causing effluvia is a 
nuisance or injurious or dangerous to the 
health of any of the inhabitants of the district, 
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such authority may, if they think proper, and, 
if required by the Board shall, apply to the 
sheriff by summary petition, and if it appears 
to such sheriff that any trade, business, pro- 
cess, or manufacture carried on in such manu- 
factory, building, or premises is causing a 
nuisance, or any effluvia which is a nuisance 
or injurious or dangerous to the health of any 
of the inhabitants within the district, then, 
unless it is shown that the best practicable 
means have been used for removing the 
nuisance, or preventing or counteracting the 
effluvia, the author of the nuisance, and failing 
him the occupier and failing him the owner of 
the premises, shall be liable to a penalty not 
exceeding fifty pounds. i 

(2.) Provided that the court may suspend 
its final determination on condition that the 
person so offending undertakes to adopt, within 
a reasonable time, such means as the court may 
deem practicable, and may order to be carried 
into effect, for removing the nuisance, or miti- 
gating or preventing the injurious or dangerous 
effects of the effluvia. 

(3.) The local authority may, if they think 
fit, on such certificate as is in this section men- 
tionel, cause to be taken any proceedings in 
the Court of Session against any person in 
respect of the matters allegedin such certificate. 

(4.) The local authority may take proceedings 
under this section in respect of a manufactory, 
building, or premises situate without their dis- 
trict, so, however, that the summary proceed- 
ings shall be had before a sheritf having juris- 
diction in the district where the manufactory, 
building, or premises are situate. , 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, in Sub-section 
(1), to leave out “upon a certificate,” and 
to insert “or it is certified to them in 
writing.” The whole scope of the Bill 
was that the local authority was to have 
full responsibility to institute proceed- 
ings, and if it did not institute proceed- 
ings it would be called to account by the 
Local Government Board. This Amend- 
ment was simply carrying out what they 
had done throughout the Bill, which was 
to place the responsibility of taking pro- 
ceedings upon the local authority, which 
eculd fortify itself either by a certificate 
of the medical officer or by a represen- 
tation of the Parish Council, or a requi- 
sition by other people. 

Mr. RENSHAW supported the Amend- 
ment. It seemed to him a matter of very 
great importance that the local autho- 
rity should have full power to act in 
respect of these matters, and should 
have the power of taking the initiative 
in a case of this kind. He considered this 
matter of the greatest importance to the 
local authorities. 

*Tugs LORD ADVOCATE, while obliged 
to his hon. Friend, felt compelled to 
oppose the Amendment. 
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Sir C. CAMERON hoped his hon.| A man with a property of little value, 


Friend would stand by his Amendment. | but with a large frontage, would other- 
wise have to pay a large amount; while 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. a man with a valuable property, whose 
interest in the street, was correspond- 

Clause 39,— ingly greater, would get off with a small 
| sum. 


SCAVENGING OF HIGHWAYS, ETC., WITHIN 


SPECIAL DISTRICTS, Amendment negatived. 


Where a special scavenging district has been | 
or may hereafter be formed under the provisions| Amendment made: In the last para- 
of the Local a ee Act gr graph leave out “ twenty-one,” and insert 
the district committee of the district or the | «,.. ton.” iP he Ey 

: : see W -two.”—(The Lord Advocate. 

county council where the county is not divided | an (7h rd Advocate.) 
into districts, in which such special scavenging 
district is or may be situated shall, in their dis- Clause 40,— 
cretion, have powér to cleanse and scavenge | 
the highways and the footpaths under their | HOUSES IN FILTHY STATE TO BE 
management and control within such special vs es r 
scavenging district, or to pay or contribute out PURIFIED. 
of the assessments raised under the Roads and | Where it appears to any local authority that 
Bridges (Scotland) Act 1878, for a proportion | any house or part thereof, or any article of 
of the cost of cleansing and scavenging such | bedding or clothing therein, is in such a filthy 
highways and footpaths. ’ and |or unwholesome condition that the health of 

Where within such special district any | any person is affected or endangered thereby, 
private street or footway, or part thereof, is | or that the whitewashing, cleansing, or purity- 
not levelled, macadamised, paved, channelled, | ing of any house or part thereof, or any article 
and made good to the satisfaction of the dis- | of bedding or clothing therein, would tend to 
trict committee (or, where the county is not | prevent or check infectious diseases, the local 
divided into districts, the county council), such authority shall give notice in writing to the 
authority may, by notice addressed to the re- | owner or occupier of such house or part thereof 
spective owners of the premises fronting, adjoin- | ty whitewash, cleanse, or purify the same, or 
ing, or abutting on such street or footway, | any such article, as the case may, require. 
or parts thereof, as may require to be levelled, | [f the person to whom notice is so given fails 
macadamised, paved, channelled, and made | to comply therewith within the time therein 
good, order them to do all such works or any | specified, he shall be liable to a penalty not 
of them, and that within a time to be specified | exceeding ten shillings for every day during 
in such notice. — . ’ _, | which he continues to make default; and the 

If such order is not complied with, the said | Jocal authority may, if they think fit, cause 
authority may, if they think fit, execute the | such house or part thereof to be whitewashed, 
works mentioned therein, and may recover in | cleansed, or purified, and may recover in a sum- 
a summary manner the expenses incurred by | mary manner the expenses incurred by them 
them in so doing from the owners in default | in so doing from the person in default. 
according and in proportion to the frontage and 
valuation of their respective premises or, in | 7 
the case of dispute, in such proportion as may | Mr. CALDW ELL moved, after the 
be settled by the sheriff. | words “Where it appears to any local 

Provided that it shall be competent to appeal | authority,” to insert “on the certificate 
to the sheriff against any such order, and all | of the medical officer of health or of any 
the provisions of Sub-section one of section | ee. witeat wenattid » Th : 
one hundred and twenty-one of this Act in re- | (WO Medical practitioners. ose words 
gard to an appeal to the sheriff against a reso- | were taken from the London Act. Before 
lution of a local authority shall, with the | @ sanitary inspector could enter a house 
necessary modifications, apply to an appeal | in London he must have the certificate of 
against such order. ; 

8 | the medical officer of health or of two 

Mr. CALDWELL moved, in the third | medical practitioners, that his inspection 
paragraph, to leave out the words “and | was necessary in the interest of public 
valuation.” Nothing could be more ab-)| health. He thought the same protection 
surd than the proposal of the Bill in this | against vexatious and unnecessary visits 
particular. In a Public Health Bill they | of the sanitary inspector should be given 
ought not to alter the existing law, which | to the people in Scotland. 
was that a man should pay for such im-| *THe LORD ADVOCATE thought that 
provements according to frontage and | sanitary inspector ought to be able to 
not according to valuation. get filthy clothing cleansed without an 
*Toe LORD ADVOCATE said they | order from a medical officer of health. 
must take valuation to get at a man’s Str WALTER FOSTER said he had 
real interest in the street to be improved. | known small traders to be ruined by the 
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visits of sanitary inspectors in uniform to 
their houses, and if there was a nuisance 
they ought to be able to protect them- 
selves by calling in medical evidence, 
without any public exposure of their con- 
dition. Therefore, in the interest of 
public health, the Amendment—which 
followed the law as it existed in England 
—-would be an improvement. 

Dr. CLARK asked how the local 
authority would get the information 
unless it were certified by some one? 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE said that the 
information might come through an 
application or report. Inspectors did not 
wear uniforms in Scotland. 


Amendment negatived. 
Clause 43,— 


UNSOUND FOOD.—INSPECTION AND DES- 
TRUCTION OF UNSOUND MEAT, ETC. 
(1.) Any medical officer or sanitary inspector 
or any veterinary surgeon appointed in that 
behalf by the local authority may at all reason- 
able times enter any premises within the dis- 
trict of the local authority, or search any cart 
or vehicle in order to inspect and examine and 
may inspect and examine 
(a) any animal, alive or dead, intended for 
the food of man which is exposed for 
sale, or deposited in any place or is in 
course of transmission for the purpose of 
sale, or of preparation for sale; and 
(b) any article, whether solid or liquid, in- 
tended for the food of man, and sold 
or exposed for sale, or deposited in any 
place or in course or transmission for the 
purpose of sale or of preparation for sale, 
the proof that the same was not exposed or 


of man, resting with the person charged; and 
if any such animal or article appears to such 
medical officer or sanitary inspector or 


veterinary surgeon to be diseased, or unsound, | 


or unfit for the food of man, he may seize and 
carry away the same himself or by an assistant, 
in order to have the same dealt with sum- 
marily by a sheriff, magistrate, or justice. 

Provided that in the case of any proceeding 
under this section with regard to a living animal 
the medical officer or sanitary inspector, unless 
he is himself a qualified veterinary surgeon, 
shall be accompanied by a veterinary inspector 
or other qualified veterinary surgeon. 


The police force of each area shall have | 


power to search carts or vebicles, and to assist 
generally in executing and enforcing this section. 

(2.) If it appears to a sheriff, magistrate, or 
justice, that any animal or article which has 
been seized or is liable to be seized under this 
section is diseased, or unsound, or unfit for the 
food of man, he shall condemn the same, and 
order it to be destroyed or so disposed of as to 
prevent it from being exposed for sale or used 


Sir Walter Foster. 
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for the food of man; and the person to whom 
the same belongs or did belong at the time of 
sale or exposure for sale, or deposit, or trans- 
mission for the purpose of sale, or of prepara- 
tion for sale, or in whose possession or on whose 
premises the same was found, shall be liable 
to a penalty not exceeding fifty pounds for every 
animal or article, or if the article consists of 
food, vegetables, corn, bread, or flour, for 
every parcel thereif so condemned; or where 
the proceedings are before a sheriff, at the dis- 
cretion of the court, if it finds that he has 
knowingly and wilfully committed the offence, 
without the infliction of a penalty, to imprison- 
ment for a term of not more than three months 
with cr without hard labour, and also to pay 
all expenses caused by the seizure, detention, 
or disposal thereof : 

Provided that the veterinary inspectors ap- 
pointed by local authorities under the Con- 
tagious Diseases (Anima!s) Act 1878 to 1886, 
or the veterinary surgeons apnointed by local 
authorities under the first subsection of this 
section of this Act, shall be bound, when called 
upon, on receipt of a fee to be fixed by the 
local authority, to examine and pass or con- 
demn, in whole or in part, animals alive or 
dead which are sent to any licensed slaughter- 
house in the district of such local authority, 
provided that no animal shall be sent dead for 
such examination unless it be sent as a whole 
carcass with lungs, heart, and the lining mem- 
branes of.the chest and body cavities attached 
and the other organs all complete, and so dis- 
posed that the inspector may be able to satisfy 
himself that they are the organs of the animal 
so sent; and the certificate of such inspector 
passing such animal or portion ef an animal 
shall exempt the owner thereof from the penal- 
ties of fine and imprisonment in respect of any 
complaint regarding the condition of such an 
animal or portion of an animal at and for a 
reasonable time after the granting of such 
certificate. 

(3.) Where it is shown that any animal or 
article liable to be seized under this section and 


| found in the possession of any person was pur- 
deposited or in course of transmission for any | 
such purpose, or was not intended for the food | 


chased by him or consigned to him from another 
person for the food of man, and when so pur- 
chased or consigned was in such a condition as 
to be liable to be seized and condemned under 
this section, the person who so sold or con- 
signed the same shall be liable to be brought 
to trial in the district in which such animal 
or article was seized, and on conviction to the 
penalty and imprisonment above mentioned, 


| unless he proves that at the time he sold or 


consigned the said animal or article he and the 
person acting on his behalf, if any, did not 
know and had no reason to believe that it was 
in such a condition. 

(4.) Where a person convicted of an offence 
under this section has been within twelve 
months previously convicted of an offence under 
this section, the sheriff, magistrate, or justice 
may, it he thinks fit, and finds that the offender 
knowingly and wilfully committed both such 
offences, order that a notice of the facts be 
affixed, in such form and manner and for such 
period not exceeding twenty-one days as the 
sheriff, magistrate, or justice may order to any 
premises occupied by that person, and that the 
person do pay the costs of such affixing, and if 
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any person obstructs the affixing of such notice, 
or removes, defaces, or conceals the notice while 
affixel during the said period, he shall for each 
offence be liable to a penalty not exceeding five 
pounds. 

(5.) If the occupier of a licensed slaughter- 
house is convicted of an offence under this 
section the sheriff, magistrate, or justice con- 
victing him may cancel the licence for such 
slaughter-house. 

(6.) If any person obstructs an officer in the 
performance of his duty under any warrant for 
entry into any premises granted by a sheriff, 
magistrate, or justice in pursuance of this Act 
for the purposes of this section, he shall, where 
the proceedings are before a sheriff, be liable 
to imprisonment for any term not exceeding 
one month in lieu of any penalty authorised 
by this Act for such obstruction. 

(7.) A sheriff, magistrate, or justice, may 
act in adjudicating on an offender under this 
section whether he has or has not acted in 
ordering the animal or article to be destroyed 
or disposed of. 


*Toe LORD ADVOCATE 


leave out the Clause. 


moved to 


Motion agreed to; Clause struck out. 
Clause 45,— 


INFECTIOUS DISEASES.— POWER TO INSPECT 
PREMISES WHERE INFECTIOUS DISEASE 
SUPPOSED TO EXIST. 


The medical officer or sanitary inspector, as 
the case may be, may at reasonable times, in the 
day time, enter and inspect any house or pre- 
mises in the district in which he has, reason to 
believe that any infectious disease exists, or 
has recently existed, and the medical officer 
may examine any person found on such pre- 
mises with a view to ascertaining whether such 
person is suffering, or has recently suffered, 
from any infectious disease, and in the event of 
admission, inspection, or examination being 
refused, the sheriff, or magistrate, or justice 
may, on reasonable cause shown, grant warrant 
authorising such entry, inspection, and ex- 
amination, and on such warrant being obtained 
and exhibited, any person refusing to admit 
the medical officer or sanitary inspector, as the 
case may be, to such house or premises, or 
obstructing him in making the inspection or 
examination aforesaid, shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding forty shillings for every 
such offence. 


Carrain SINCLAIR moved, to leave 
out the words “or sanitary inspector as 
the case may be.” He said that this 
clause gave power to the medical officer 
or sanitary inspector to enter a house in 
which infectious disease was thought to 
exist. The right of entry ought to be 
given to the medical officer only. 


*Tun LORD ADVOCATE resisted the- 


Amendment. 
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Dr. CLARK said that the sanitary in- 
spector could not possibly detect infec- 
tious disease. Diagnosis was difficult, 
even for a medical man. 

Sm WALTER FOSTER thought the 
Government might add the words “ under 
the direction of the medical officer” after 
the words “sanitary inspector.” The 
inspector ought to have authority 
from some person capable of detecting 
disease before entering private houses. 
This power ought to be used under judi- 
cious rules and regulations, but this 
cluuse as 1t stood was so awkward in its 
wording that it would lead to difficulties 
in the administration of the public 
health. 

Mr. CALDWELL said the whole pur- 
pose of the provision was to ascertain 
whether disease existed, and the only man 
competent to form an opinion at all on 
that question was the medical officer. It 
would be extremely unfortunate if a sani- 
tary inspector had power by Statute to 
enter the bed-chamber of a person ill, in 
order to ascertain whether he was suffer- 
ing from infectious disease. 

Sm W. PRIESTLEY thought it was 
rather a streng measure that a sanitary 
inspector with no medical knowledge 
should have such power. It would be a 
violation of the feelings of a great many 
people to have a sanitary inspector, who 
might be a plumber or a stonemason, in- 
yvade their residence to see whether there 
was a sick person in the house. [Oppo- 
sition cheers.} He had received a great 
many communications from laymen in 
Glasgow and elsewhere, who said they 
would resent at once a sanitary inspector 
going in, while they would welcome at 
any time a medical man. [“ Hear! ”] 

Sir C. CAMERON suggested that the 
sanitary inspector should be cut out of 
the clause or his powers safeguarded by 
a subsequent Amendment. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH remarked that 
the jealousy which appeared to exist 
betwen the sanitary inspectors and medi- 
cal officers would effectually succeed in 
killing the Bill, and suggested that the 
House should proceed to more important 
questions. 

Mr. BRYCE protested aguinst this 
being considered to be only a question 
between the medical officer and the sani- 
tary inspector ; the question was whether 
they were to refuse to authorise the sani- 
tary inspector, who had no scientific 
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krowledge, to enter any dwelling except 
under the order of the medical ofheer. 
This was a matter which excited strong 
public feeling. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE said he was 
quite aware that the question had ex- 
cited great attention. He could only say 
that ne had done his best in the matter, 
and that he was perfectly willing to leave 
it an open question for the House t9 
decide upon. 


, 


Question put, “That the word ‘cr 


stand part of the Bill.” 


The House divided :—-Ayes, 82 ; Noes, 
110.—(Division List, No. 326.) 


Clause 46,— 


PrOVISION OF MEANS FOR DISINFECTING 
BEDDING, ETC. 


(1.) Every local authority may, and when 
required by the Board shall, provide, either 
within or without their district, proper pre- 
mises with all necessary apparatus, and attend- 
ance for the destruction and for the disinfection, 
and carriages or vessels for the removal, of 
articles (whether bedding, clothing, or other) 
which have become infected by any infectious 
disease and may provide the same for the de- 
struction, disinfection, and removal of such 
articles when infected by any other disease ; 
and shall cause any such articles brought for 
destruction or disinfection, whether alleged to 
be infected by any infectious disease or by any 
other disease, to be destroyed or to be disin- 
fected and returned, and may remove, and may 
destroy, or disinfect and return, such articles 
free of charge. 

(2.) Any local authorities may execute their 
duty under this section by combining for the 
purposes thereof, or by contracting for the use 
by one of the contracting authorities of any 
premises, or of any apparatus or appliances 
provided for the purpese of this section by 
another of such contracting authorities, and 
may so combine or contract upon such terms 
as may be agreed upon. 


Amendment made: In Sub-section (1) 
leave out the words “and may provide 
the same for destruction, disinfection, and 
removal of such articles when infected 
by any other disease.—(Lord Advocate.) 


Clause 47,— 
CLEANSING AND DISINFECTING 
PREMISES, ETC. 

(1.) Where it appears to the local authority 
upon the certificate of the medical officer or any 
other legally qualified medical practitioner, 
that the cleansing and disinfecting of any 
house, or part thereof, and of any articles 


Mr. Bryce. 
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therein _—_ to retain infection, or the destruc- 
tion of such articles, would tend to prevent 
or check any infectious disease, the local 
authority may serve notice on the occupier, or 
where the house or part thereof is unoccupied 
on the owner, of such house or part thereof 
that the same and any such articles therein 
will be cleansed and disinfected or (as regards 
the articles) destroyed, by the local authority, 
unless the person so notified informs the local 
authority within a time to be specified in the 
notice from the receipt of the said notice that he 
will cleanse and disinfect the house or part 
thereof, and any such articles, or destroy such 
articles, to the satisfaction of the medical 
officer, or of any other legally qualified medical 
practitioner, as testified by certincate by nim, 
within a time fixed in the notice. 

(2.) If either— 

(a) within the time specified as aforesaid 
from the receipt of the notice, the person 
on whom the notice is served does not 
inform the local authority as aforesaid; 
or 

(b) having so informed the local authority, 

he fails to have the house or paxt thereof 
and any such articles disinfected or such 
articles destroyed as aforesaid within the 
time fixed in the notice; or 

‘) the occupier or owner, as the case may 
be, without such notice gives his con- 
sent; the house, or part thereof, and 
articles, shall be cleansed and disinfected, 
or such articles destroyed by the officers 
of, and at the cost of, the local authority. 

(3.) For the purpose of carrying into effect 
this section the local authority may enter by 
day on any premises. , : ; 

(4.) If the local authority deem it necessary 
to remove from any house or part thereof, or 
from any tenement of houses, all or any of the 
residents not being themselves sick, on account 
of the existence or recent existence therein of 
infectious disease, or for the purpose of disin 
fecting such house or part thereof, or such 
tenement or part thereof, they may make appli- 
cation to a sheriff, magistrate, or justice, and 
the sheriff, magistrate, or justice, if satisfied 
of the necessity of such removal, may grant a 
warrant authorising the local authority to re- 
move such residents, and imposing such condi- 
tions as to time and otherwise as to him may 
seem fit. Provided always that no such 
warrant shall be necessary when the removal 
is carried out with the consent of any such resi- 
dent or his parent or guardian. The !ocal 
authority shall, and they are hereby em- 
powered, to provide temporary shelter or house 
accommodation, and, if necessary, maintenance 
with any necessary attendants, free of charge, 
for such persons while prevented from return- 
ing to such house or part thereof or such tene- 
ment or part thereof. 

(5.) When the local authority have disin- 
fected any house, part of a house, or any 
article, under the provisions of this section, 
they shall compensate the occupier or owner 
of such house, or part of a house, or the 
owner of such article, for any unnecessary 
damage thereby caused to such house, part of 
a house, or article; and when the authority 
destroy any article under this section they 
shall compensate the owner thereof; and the 
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amount of any such compensation shall be re- 
coverable in a summary manner. 

For the purpose of this section the word 
“house” includes any ship lying in any sea, 
river, harbour, or other water or ex adverso 
of any place within the limits of the local 
authority. 


Mr. BRYCE moved in Sub-section (1) 
to leave out, “or of any other legally 
qualified medical practitioner.” The 
cleansing of houses should be carried out 
subject to the satisfaction of the medical 
officer of health. The method of disin- 
fection had been greatly improved, and 
disinfection in its various branches was 
outside the knowledge of the ordinary 
medical practitioner. 


Mr. CALDWELL said it was to the in- 
terest of the patient’s family that disease 
should not be spread, and disinfection 
might safely be left to the doctor in 
attendance. Private persons had a great 
objection to medical officers entering 
their houses unnecessarily. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Sr T. D. GIBSON CARMICHAEL 
moved, in Sub-section (2), paragraph (c), 
to leave out “and at the cost of.” The 
words he proposed to omit were unneces- 
sary. If people could perfectly well 
afford to pay for having their goods dis- 
infected, they should do so. 

Mr. CALDWELL said here again the 
words were taken from the Public Health 
(London) Act. The point was carefully 
considered by the Standing Committee. 
It was felt better to make a uniform rule 
that these things were to be done at the 
public expense, because it was in the 

ublic interest as well as in the interest 
of the private individual to prevent the 
spread of disease. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment made: In Sub-section (5), 
before “compensate,” insert “reason- 
ably."—(Lord Advocate.) 


Mr. BRYCE moved, after the words 
“includes any,” to insert “tent or van, 
or any.” 


*Toe LORD ADVOCATE accepted the 


Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 
VOL LI. [rourti series. ] 
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Clause 48,— 


DISINFECTION OF BEDDING, ETC. 


(1.) Any local authority may serve a notice 
on the owner of any bedding, clothing, or 
other articles which have been exposed to the 
infection of any infectious disease, requiring 
the delivery thereof to an officer of the local 
authority for removal for the purpose of de- 
struction or disinfection; and if any person 
fails to comply with such notice he shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds. 

(2.) The Caden, clothing, and articles if 
so disinfected by the local authority, shall be 
brought back and delivered to the owner free 
of charge, and if any of them suffer any un- 
necessary damage, the authority shall compen- 
sate the owner for the same, and the authority 
shall also compensate the owner for any articles 
destroyed; and the amount of compensation 
shall be recoverable in a summary manner. 


Amendment made: In Subsection (2), 
before “compensate,” insert “ reason- 
ably.”—(Lord Advocate.) 





Clause 53,— 


PENALTY ON CEASING TO OCCUPY HOUSE 
WITHOUT DISINFECTION OR NOTICE TO 
OWNER, OR MAKING FALSE ANSWER. 


(1.) Where a person ceases to occupy any 
house, or part of a house, in which any person 
has within six weeks previously been suffering 
from any infectious disease, and either— 


(a) fails to have such house, or part of a 
house, and all articles therein liable to 
retain infection, disinfected to the satis- 
faction of a medical officer, as testified 
by a certificate signed by him, or such 
articles destroyed; or 

(b) fails to give to the owner or occupier 
of such house, or part of a house, notice 
of the previous existence of such disease ; 
or 

(c) on being questioned by the owner or 
occupier of, or by any person negotiat- 
ing for the hire of, such house or part 
of a house, as to the fact of there having 
within six weeks previously been therein 
any person suffering from any infectious 
disease, knowingly makes a false answer 
to such question, 

he shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
twenty pounds. 


(2.) The local authority shall cause their 
officers to serve notice of the provisions of this 
section on the occupier of any house or part 
of a house in which they are aware that there 
is a person suffering from an infectious disease. 


Amendment made: In Sub-section (1), 
paragraph (a), leave out “a” [“a medical 
officer”], and insert “the.”—(Lord 
Advocate.) 


2K 
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PROHIBITIONS ON INFECTED PERSON 
CARRYING ON BUSINESS. 
No person suffering from an_ infectious 


disease, or who is livng in an infected house, 
shall milk any animal or pick fruit, or shall 
engage in any occupation connected with food, 
or carry on any trade or business in such a 
manner as to be likely to spread such disease, 
and any person who contravenes this section 
shall be liable to a penalty not exceeding ten 
pounds. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, after “ who,” 
to insert “ knowing himself to be suffer- 
ing from any infectious disease.” He 
observed that the London Act provided 
that the penalty should only be enacted 
where a man knew himself to be suffer- 
ing from the disease, and then did the 
acts set forth in the clause. 

*THe LORD ADVOCATE intimated 
that he would accept the Amendment. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 60,— 


INSPECTION OF DAIRIES AND POWER TO 
PROHIBIT SUPPLY OF MILK. 


(1.) If the medical officer of any district has 
evidence that any person in the district is 
suffering from an infectious disease attributable 
to milk supplied within the district from any 
dairy situate within the district, or that the 
milk from any such dairy is likely to cause 
any such disease to any person residing in the 
district, such medical officer shall visit such 
dairy, and the medical officer shall examine 
the dairy and every person engaged in the 
service thereof or resident upon the premises, 
or who may be resident in any premises where 
any person employed in such dairy may reside, 
and if accompanied by a veterinary inspector 
or some other properly qualified veterinary 
surgeon, shall examine the animals therein, 
and the medical officer forthwith report the 
results of his examination, accompanied by 
the report of the veterinary inspector or sur- 
geon, if any, to the local authority or any 
committee of the local authority appointed 
under section fourteen to deal with such 
matters. 

(2.) If the medical officer of any district 
has evidence that any person in the district is 
suffering from any infectious disease attribut- 
able to milk from any dairy without the dis- 
trict, or that the milk from any such dairy is 
likely to cause any such disease to any person 
residing in the district, such medical officer 
shall forthwith intimate the same to the local 
authority of the district in which such dairy 
is situate, and such other local authority shall 
be bound, forthwith, by its medical officer, to 
examine the dairy and the persons aforesaid, 
and by a vetereinary inspector or other pro- 
perly qualified veterinary surgeon to examine 
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the animals therein, previous notice of the 
time of such examination having been given 
to the local authority of the first-mentioned 
district, in order that the medical officer or any 
veterinary inspector or surgeon appointed by 
such authority may, if they so desire, be pre- 
sent at the examinations referred to, and the 
medical officer of the second-mentioned local 
authority shall forthwith report the results of 
his examination, accompanied by the report 
of the veterinary inspector or surgeon, if any, 
to that local authority or any committee of 
that local authority appointed under Section 
fourteen of this Act to deal with such matters, 

(3.) The local authority of the district in 
which the dairy is situated, or any committee 
appointed for the purpose, shall meet as soon 
as practicable and consider the reports together 
with any other evidence that may be submitted 
by parties concerned, and shall either make 
an order requiring the dairyman not to supply 
any milk from the dairy until the order has 
been withdrawn by the local authority, or 
resolve that no such order is necessary. 

(4.) Where proceedings are taken or any 
order is made under this section by the local 
authority of a district other than a burgh, it 
shall not be competent to appeal against the 
said proceedings or against the said order to the 
county council. 

(5.) The local authority may, if the dairy is 


| within the district, require the dairyman not 


to supply milk either within or without the 
district, and shall give notice of the fact to the 
local authority of any district within which 
they believe milk to be supplied from such 
dairy. 

(6.) Any such order shall be forthwith with- 
drawn on the local authority, or their medical 
officer on their behalf, being satisfied that the 
consumption of milk from the dairy is no 
longer likely to cause infectious disease. 

(7.) It shall be open to any local authority 
or dairyman aggrieved by any such resolution 
or order, or withdrawal of order, to appeal 
in a summary manner to a sheriff having juris- 
diction in the district in which the dairy is 
situated, and the sheriff may either make an 
order requiring the dairyman to cease from 
supplying milk, or may vary or rescind any 
order which has been made by the local autho- 
rity, and he may at any time withdraw any 
order made under this section. Pending the 
disposal of any such appeal the order shall 
remain in force. 

(8.) If any person refuse to permit the medi- 
cal officer or veterinary inspector of the local 
authority of the district, or of another district 
concerned, accompanying such medical officer 
or veterinary inspector, duly authorised by a 
warrant from a sheriff, magistrate, or justice 
of the peace having jurisdiction in the district 
in which the dairy is situate, to make exami- 
nation as above provided, or, after any order 
has been made under this section, supplies 
milk in contravention of the order, he shall be 
liable to a penalty not exceeding ten pounds, 
and, if the offence continues, to a further 
penalty not exceeding five pounds for every 
diy during which the offence continues. 

(9.) Provided that— 

(a) proceedings in respect of the offence 
shall be taken before a sheriff having 
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jurisdiction in the place where the dairy | 


is situate; and 

(b) a dairyman shall not be liable to an 
action for breach of contract if the 
breach be due to an order under this 
section. 

10. Nothing in or done under this section 
shall interfere with the operation or effect of 
the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Acts 1878 
to 1886, or of any order, licence, or act of the 
Privy Council or the Board thereunder, or of 
any regulation, licence, or act of a local autho- 
rity made, granted, or done under any such 
order of the Privy Council or the Board, or 
exempt any dairy, building, or thing, or ahy 
person from the provisions of any general Act 
relating to dairies, milk, or animals. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, in Sub-see- 
tion (1) after “within,” to insert “or 
without.” He observed that the accept- 
ance of this and the subsequent Amend- 
ment would put the Bill back into the 
position in which it was introduced by 
the Government, and supported by the 
Lord Advocate and Solicitor General for 
Ireland in the Standing Committee. The 
Bill as it now stood embodied the deci- 
sion arrived at by the Standing Com- 
mittee, and he had no doubt the Lord 
Advocate would tell them that he had 
been endeavouring to give effect to the 
decisions of the Standing Committee. 
But he had not done for he had 
already taken out of the Bill a clause 
which was agreed to by such Committee. 
Therefore, they were in the position that 
this question was as open for reconsidera- 
tion as were other questions where he had 
reversed the decision of the Committee. 
By the clause as originally introduced the 
law of Scotland in regard to an infected 
milk supply was placed on the same foot- 
ing as the English law. It was provided 
that, when it was ascertained that an in- 
fectious disease existed in a burgh and 
that the disease originated in a milk 
supply coming from the outside, the 
local authority could issue an order to 
prevent the milk from coming into the 
burgh. This was a most necessary 
power, and no one could maintain that a 
town ought not to be able to protect it- 
self in this way. The provision was sup- 
ported both by the Lord Advocate and 
the Solicitor General. He moved the 


So, 


first of the Amendments of which he had 
given notice, the others being conse- 
quential. 

Mr. CALDWELL proposed, in Sub-sec- 
tion (1), after “within,” to insert the 


“ 


words “ or without.” 
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*Tim LORD ADVOCATE said this was 


the clause which, certainly as much as 
any other, excited the general attention 
of the Committee. The hon. Member 
was perfectly right in saying that the 
clause was not in the Bill originally, but 
on the other hand, it was made clear that 
the Government desired the Committee 
to take its own view, and would be satis- 
fied with the decision. The whole 
question was what should be done when 
a burgh was suffering from the existence 
of an infectious disease arising from the 
causes outside its own, territory. The 
whole point of the discussion raised was 
whether the burgh’s authority should go 
into the outside territory and by their 
own oflicer make inspection of suspected 
premises. For the county authority, it 
was urged that this would be an 
interference with their jurisdiction, and 
that it would be better to make repre- 
sentation, and that the executive action 
should be through the local authority. 
The matter was fully discussed in Com- 
mittee, and the clause was carried by 
19 votes to 11. He felt himself bound 
to uphold the decision of the Committee, 
and he should therefore vote against the 
Amendment, though it was perfectly true 
that in Committee he voted in favour of 
the Bill as it originally stood. But hon. 
Members would bear him out when he 
said that to-night he had not en- 
deavoured to reverse the decisions of the 
Comunittee, only in cases where there 
were narrow divisions in Committee, he 
had allowed the House to settle the ques- 
tion untrammelled. In this instance 
there was a considerable majority, and 
he thought, as a matter of good faith, he 
ought to uphold the decision of the Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. DALZIEL was exceedingly sorry 
to find the Lord Advocate taking this 
line, because this was a question that had 
excited a very great deal of public in- 
terest throughout Scotland. There had 
been cases of deaths from the consump- 
tion of infected milk in Dumfriesshire, 
hali-a-dozen people having died through 
the sale of milk from an infected dairy ; 
and again, in his own constituency, 12 
persons had died from a similar cause. 
The Lord Advocate was taking a very 
great responsibility in refusing to give 
additional powers for dealing with 
matters of this kind, when he knew how 
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strong was the demand that local autho- 
rities should have such powers. In a 
circular just issued Mr. Littlejohn, of 
Edinburgh, dealt with cases such as he 
had referred to. He was a high authority, 
and his experience amounted to this, that 
the law was insufficient to deal with such 
questions, and he gave approval of an 
Amendment on the lines of that proposed 
by his hon. Friend. Something ought to 
be done, he did not care whether by this 
Amendment or that of the hon. Mem- 
ber for West Edinburgh. Probably the 
latter would better meet the case. What 
was desired was that the local authorities 
should not be powerless where they 
knew that milk was being supplied which 
was spreading infectious disease. Surely 
this was a power which ought to be given 
to the local authorities under a Public 
Health Bill, and he thought the Bill 
would fall short of what was hoped from 
it if it did not confer that power. He 
was sorry the Lord Advocate should be 
content to leave the law as it was. 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE: The clause 
goes beyond the present law. 

Mr. DALZIEL said that the milk came 
into the burgh from the county, and if 
the burgh authority had no power to 
move in the county, there was no pro- 
tection against this spread of disease. 
He was exceedingly sorry the Lord Advo- 
cate did not see his way to compromise 
in the matter and meet the demand that 
existed. 

Mr. THOMAS SHAW said there were 
on both sides of the House not a few 
Gentlemen who desired some reform in 
this matter on the lines suggested in the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for West 
Edinburgh. He hoped the Vote on the 
Amendment now before the House would 
not preclude a discussion on that of the 
hon. Member for West Edinburgh. 

Sir L. McIVER said the objection to 
this Amendment was rather based on the 
conflicting of local authorities. It was 
felt, and no doubt with reason, that the 
overlapping of authorities led to fric- 
tion ; but what was far more important 
was thac it led to delay. What was 
required was that there should be in 
reserve a power of immediate and sum- 
mary action, and that was not likely to 
be obtained when there was friction be- 
tween the local authorities. He hoped 
he would be able to convince the Lord 
Mr. Dalziel. 
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Advocate that the Amendment he was 
about to move would meet the question 
better than that of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lanark. 

Mr. BRYCE said that this was one of 
the most important questions in connec- 
tion with the Bill. It was perfectly true, 
as the Lord Advocate had said, that he 
was adhering to the decision of the 
Committee; but the majority on the 
point was not large. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would leave the matter 
to the House, and not make it a Govern- 
ment matter. He hoped that if the Lord 
Advocate could not accept this Amend- 
ment he would accept that of the hon. 
Member for West Edinburgh. 

Mr. RENSHAW was glad to hear the 
Lord Advocate express his intention of 
adhering to the clause in the Bill. It 
scemed to be much more workable than 
the one which was in the Bill origin- 
ally. Whereas under the Bill as origin- 
ally introduced they would have a cum- 
brous procedure, by which the local 
authority in a burgh would have had to 
go to the sheriff to get authority to go 
into a dairy and then take proceedings, 
the local authority of a particular area 
could proceed upon information that 
reached them, and could act properly 
and sufficiently. He thought the clause 
as it stood in the Biil was eminently 
workable, and it was one which the rural 
authorities were willing to work under. 
He was perfectly certain that the right 
way to secure the best interests of county 
districts and burghs alike, and of the 
population of burghs especially, was that 
they should put the responsibility upon 
the local authority within whose area 
the dairy was situated. 

Dr. CLARK said what they wanted 
was power to stop the danger, and he 
trusted that the Lord Advocate would 
not permit any obstacle to be raised so 
as to interfere with what was for the 
public safety. 

Sir J. FERGUSSON doubted whether 
it was true, as had been alleged, that a 
large quantity of milk supplied to Lon- 
don came from Scotland. 


Question put, “That the words ‘or 
without’ be there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 31 ; Noes, 
127.—(Division List, No. 327.) 
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Amendments made: In Sub-section (3) 
leave out “as soon as practicable,” and 
insert “forthwith.” In Sub-section (6) 
leave out “consumption of.”—(Lord 
Advocate.) 

In Sub-section (8) leave out “ refuse,” 
and insert “refuses.” In Sub-section (8) 
leave out the words “duly authorised by 
a warrant from a sheriff, magistrate, or 
justice of the peace having jurisdiction 
in the district in which the dairy is 
situate.” —(Mr. Caldwell.) 


Sir LEWIS McIVER moved at end of 
Sub-section (9) to insert— 

(c) The medical officer of any district, or the 
local authority, may in any case in which such 
medical officer considers it necessary or ex- 
pedient for preventing the spread of infectious 
disease, apply summarily to the sheriff, or to 
a magistrate, or justice of the peace, for a sum- 
mary warrant or order to stop the sale of any 
milk which such medical officer may deem it 
necessary or expedient to stop to prevent the 
spread of infectious disease, and the sheriff, or 
magistrate, or justice of the peace, as the case 
may be, may without previous intimation grant 
a warrant or order accordingly, and the local 
authority shall pay the value of the milk so 
stopped if it should be afterwards found that 
the same was free from infection.” 

He claimed that this did not alter the 
clause as it stood, but was supplemen- 
tary to it, and that it afforded in addi- 
tion a prompt and summary proceeding 
in cases of dire necessity. The point of 
the Amendment was that it went for 
the milk itself rather than for the in- 
spection of premises and animals. In 
case of violent outbreak of disease, such 
as scarlet fever, there should be a power 
to promptly interfere with the sale of 
milk from the dairy to which that 
disease had been traced. There had been 
in his own constituency a case of fifteen 
deaths traced to two deliveries of milk 
from one dairy. According to the clause 
as drafted, it would take from four to 
seven days to get the procedure to work. 
What they wanted was a procedure that 
would deal with the outbreak in so many 
hours. [“ Hear, hear!”] This Amend- 
ment did not involve any conflict or 
friction between the different local autho- 
rities. He suggested a permissory autho- 
rity given for purposes of extreme 
emergency, which a trained medical offi- 
cer of health could alone judge of, and 
the reponsibility would rest with his local 
authority. There was no mandatory di- 
rection proposed, and the Amendment 
did not run counter to any of the propo- 
sitions in the clause. 
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*Tne LORD ADVOCATE was sorry that 
his hon. Friend did not introduce this 
Amendment in the Committee, so that it 
might have been discussed there. But 
he could not accept it as it stood. It did 
not say what sheriff they should apply 
to, and it left the position doubtful as 
to the local authority. Besides, it allowed 
the medical officer and the local autho- 
rity to interfere with the proceedings in 
the district of another locality; in fact 
they could go to the sheriff and make an 
ex parte application. This was rather 
a strong measure. They should bear in 
mind the effect it would have in inflicting 
a greater injury than a loss in the sale 
of milk, because the knowledge that dis- 
ease existed, if spread about, might lead 
to the ruin of a man’s business. He in- 
vited his hon. Friend to reconsider the 
matter, and draw up an Amendment 
setting this matter right. It could be 
moved for him in another place where 
the whole question would be considered, 
and where they were not, as he was, 
trammelled to support the decision of 
the Committee. 

Dr. CAMERON asked whether there 
was no hardship imposed in having this 
power of self-protection taken from 
Scottish towns? It was very doubt- 
ful whether the special powers of 
the Glasgow Police Act would not 
be overridden by this Act outside the 
boundary of Glasgow. If they could 
be assured that there was no doubt that 
their powers of self-protection remained 
undiminished, that, of course would take 
away what seemed to be the danger of 
the clause, as it now stood, without 
some such Amendment as that proposed. 
But in any case, apart from the case of 
the big towns that were protected by 
their own Police Acts, it appeared to 
him that there was a necessity for some 
more speedy machinery than that con- 
tained in the clause; and that would be 
provided, if not in the most perfect 
form, by the proposal of the hon. 
Baronet opposite, at any rate in a form 
which might be made perfect. If the 
Lord Advocate approved of the principle 
of granting more perfect protection, his 
course would be to accept the Amend- 
ment and incorporate it in the Bill, and 
in another place he could secure the 
necessary modification to put it in a 








state in which it would be perfect and 
consistent with other sections. 
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Sir T. D. GIBSON-CARMICHAEL 
supported the Amendment. It might 
not be perfectly drafted, but he quite 
believed that the Lord Advocate could 
make it much better if he tried. Though 
he represented a county constituency 
and had no interest in any borough, he 
thought it a most important question ; 
for he knew from experience of places 
where milk was supplied to boroughs, 
that there was a great difficulty in stop- 
ping the importation of suspected milk 
into a place in which infectious diseases | 
had broken out. They could not act too 


promptly in such cases, and he felt that | 


something in this line was certainly 
necessary, and he appealed to the Lord | 
Advocate to accept the Amendment, 


and undertake to put it in wonladle |3 


form. 
Mr. DALZIEL hoped the hon. Gen- 
tleman would accept the Amendment 


and put it in order in the House of Lords. | 


At the same time the House must recog- 


nise that the right hon. Gentleman had | 


shown a disposition to meet the views 
some of them held in favour of amend- 
ment ; 
a decision by the House which would 
close the matter altogether, 
rather trust themselves in the hands of 
the Lord Advocate and see if such an 
Amendment as the right hon. Gentle- 
man had suggested could not be moved 
in another place. 

Dr. 
great sympathy with the Amendment of 
the hon. Baronet. The machinery in 
the Bill for meeting emergencies which 
frequently occurred in connection with 
epidemic disease caused by milk was slow, 
tedious and cumbrous ; 
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but would | 
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should certainly support his hon. Friend 
in the Lobby. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER hoped the 
Lord Advocate would find some way to 
accept the principle of the Amend- 
ment. [ Hear, hear!”] It commended 
itself to him in this—that it struck 
directly at the offending article and pre- 
vented its sale not only in the locality in 
which the disease had appeared but in 
any other locality. For instance, they 
jmight have disease spread from the 
suburb of a town to the neighbouring 
‘county. Under this clause, as the hon. 
Baronet proposed to amend it, they would 
‘be able to go to the dairy and stop the 
| Sale altogether. Under present circum- 
stances if they stopped the sale only 
in a town where the disease was 
\found to have broken out, the farmer 
jmight send his milk to another 
town and spread the disease there. 
They had, therefore, the evil absolutely 
unchecked, and extended to many places 
rather than confined to one. One of the 
ways of checking the spread of diseases 
among young people was to go to the 
sources of the milk supply. This Amend- 
ment gave a summary and rapid method 
of doing that. It might be the means 
of saving the lives of scores of families, 





|and they ought not to regard the losses 
'of an individual as a barrier to doing a 


beneficent piece of legislation. He 


/hoped the Lord Advocate would show a 
FARQUHARSON said he had | 


willingness to accept the principle of the 
Amendment, and promise to draft some 
Amendment in another place which would 
carry out that principle. 

Mr. RENSHAW pointed out that in 
the clause they had passed they had prac- 


and the hon. | tically given avery strong power indeed to 





Baronet had argued very forcibly indeed | the local authority in which the dairy was 
in favour of some more rapid action to situated. The words of the third and 
check epidemic disease. But he was | fifth sub-sections really covered every- 
bound to say that the Lord Advocate | thing that was required, and to intro- 
had hit on a blot in the Amendment, | ‘duce this Amendment would only con- 
and it had also occurred to himself. No /| fuse the issue, and make it more difficult 
doubt the money compensation proposed to the local authority to administer the 


would hardly meet the loss of prestige, | law. 
that a farmer or dairyman must sufier| Dr. CLARK observed that some of 


from having his business stopped sum- 
marily. That was a drawback; but 


perhaps some wider scheme might be 
eventually proposed to meet this difficulty. 
At all events, the national advantage 
might be sufficiently great to counter- 
balance any drawback or difficulty of that 
kind, and if a division were taken he 





the five towns that were outside the 
Burgh Police Act had got this power 
already. Glasgow and Edinburgh had 
it as well as London, and the chief towns 
of England. He understood the hon. 
Baronet wished to limit this to the dis- 
trict and not go outside. For instance, 
he merely desired to go to the sheriff of 





the town—and not to the county 
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where the milk had come from—and 
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prevent the sale in the burgh. 
He thought that the best course to take 
would be to adjourn now, so that the 
Lord Advocate and the hon. Baronet the 
Member for West Edinburgh might have 
an opportunity, before the Bill was pro- 
ceeded with further, of coming to an 
agreement as to the form which the 
Amendment should take. He begged to 
moved the Adjournment of the Debate. 
*Tue LORD ADVOCATE said that 
after this question had been disposed of, 
the Amendments on the clauses up to 
Clause 145 need not occupy considerable 
time. When they had got that far be 
would consent to the adjournment of the 
Debate. He hoped the hon. Member 
would withdraw his Motion. If the hon. 
Member for West Edinburgh would re- 
cast his clause in the light of the criti- 
cisms which had been passed upon it, he 
would undertake that it would receive 
consideration entirely upon its merits in 
the House of Lords. 


Motion for adjournment, by leave, 
withdrawn. 


Sir L. McIVER said he was quite ready 
to recognise the general sense of the 
House, and would be content if the prin- 
ciple of the Amendment were accepted 
in some form. He pointed out that his 
proposal was distinct from the other, it 
would grant a power to be held in 
reserve. 

Mr. CALDWELL desired to remove 
any misconception. He desired simply 
that burghs should have the power to 
protect themselves from infection from 
outside, as from infection being spread 
inside. There was no desire to interfere 
with authority outside the burgh 
boundary. Surely he desired that the 
burgh authority should have power to 
prevent the supply of infected milk with- 
out going through the circumlocutory 
process of going to another authority 
what might or might not take action. 
In that view, he hoped the Lord Advo- 
cate would consider the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved to omit the 
end of the clause. The local sanitary 
authority was different from the tram- 
way authority, and he thought the matter 
of overcrowding in public conveyances 
was outside the scope of the work of 
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local authorities in matters of sanita- 
tion ; it should be dealt with in another 
way. 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE said this 
clause was inserted by the Committee, 
and he thought he ought to adhere to 
it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 65,— 


BYE-LAWS AS TO PUBLIC CONVEYANCES. 

The local authority may make bye-laws for 
securing the cleanliness and sanitary condition 
of public conveyances plying within its dis- 
trict, and for preventing overcrowding in such 
conveyances. 


Amendment made: Leave out the 
words “and for preventing overcrowd- 
ing in such conveyances.” 


Clause 66,— 


POWER OF LOCAL AUTHORITY 
TIOSPITALS. 


(1.) Any local authority may, and if re- 
quired by the Board shall, provide, furnish, 
and maintain for the use of inhabitants of their 
district suffering from infectious disease, hospi- 
tals, temporary or permanent, and houses of 
reception for convalescents from infectious 
diseases, or for persons who have been ex- 
posed to infection, and for that purpose may— 

(a) themselves build such hospitals or 
houses ; or 

(4) contract for the use of any such hospi- 
tal or house or part thereof; or 

(c) enter into any agreement with any 
person having the management of any 
such hospital or house or part thereof 
on payment of such annual or other sum 
as may be agreed on ; 

(2) any local authority, with the consent 
of the Board, may also, or in place of 
providing such hospitals or houses as 
aforesaid, employ trained nurses_ to 
attend the sick in their own houses, and 
also supply medicines and medical at- 
tendance for such sick. 

(2.) Two or more local authorities may, and 
if required by the Board shall, combine in 
providing and maintaining a common hospital 
or house of reception, or in employing trained 
nurses on terms to be agreed on, and failing 
agreement to be fixed by the Board, whose 
determination shall be final and binding. 

(3.) No contract for the use of any such hos- 
pital or house or part thereof shall be entered 
into without the consent of the Board, and 
no such hospital or house of reception shall 
be provided unless and until the site and plans 
for the construction thereof have been approved 
of by the Board. Provided always that such 


TO PROVIDE 


site shall be in or within a convenient distance 
of the district of the local authority, or, in the 
case of a combination in terms of this section, 
in or within a convenient distance of the com- 
bined district, 
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(4.) A local authority may, with the sanc- 
tion and subject to regulations made by the 
Board, provide and maintain one or more 
portable hospitals for the use of their district. 


Amendments made: In Sub-section 
(1), paragraph (d), leave out “sick,” and 
insert “persons suffering from infectious 
disease”; leave out “trained,” after 
“ providing,” and insert “furnishing.” 

Mr. CALDWELL moved, in Sub-sec- 
tion (2) to leave out “trained.” 

Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) asked why 
the word should be left out? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Perhaps the hon. 
Member is not aware that this is a con- 
sequential Amendment, the word having 
been left out in the earlier part of the 
clause. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment made: In Sub-section (2), 
leave out “ final and.” 


Clause 67,— 


PROVISION OF CONVEYANCE FOR INFECTED 
PERSONS. 


A local authority may provide and maintain 
carriages suitable for the conveyance of persons 
suffering from any infectious disease, and pay 
the expense of conveying therein any person 
se suffering to a hospital or other place of 
destination. 


Amendment made: After “ maintain,” 
insert “or may combine with one or 
more local authorities in providing and 
maintaining.” 


Clause 69,— 


POWER OF SHERIFF IN CERTAIN CASES TO 
ORDER REMOVAL OF DEAD BODY TO 
MORTUARY. 

(1.) Where either— 

(a) the body of a person who has died of 
any infectious disease is retained in a 
room in which persons live or sleep ; or 

(b) the body of a person who has died of 
any infectious disease is retained with- 
out the sanction in writing of the medi- 
cal officer or any legally qualified medical 
practitioner for more than forty-eight 
hours, elsewhere than in a room not 
used at the time as a dwelling-place, 
sleeping-place, or workroom ; or 

(c) any dead body is retained in any house 
or room or ship under circumstances 
which, if continued, may endanger the 
health of the inmates thereof, or of any 
adjoining or neghbouring house or 
building ; or 

(d) any dead body found within the dis- 
trict is unclaimed or no sufficient person 
undertakes to bury it, 

a sheriff, magistrate, or justice may on a cer- 
tificate signed by a medical officer or other 
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legally qualified medical practitioner, direct 
that the body be removed, at the cost of the 
local authority, to any available mortuary, 
and be buried within the time limited by the 
sheriff, magistrate, or justice; and may, if it 
is the body of a person who has died of an 
infectious disease, or if he considers imme- 
diate burial necessary, direct that the bod 
be buried immediately, without removal to the 
mortuary. 

(2.) Unless the friends or relations of the 
deceased undertake to bury and do bury the 
body within the time so limited, it shall be 
the duty of the local authority to bury such 
body, and any expense so. incurred may be 
recovered by them in a summary manner from 
any person legally liable to pay the expenses 
of such burial. 

(3.) It shall not be lawful to transport the 
body of any person who has died of any in- 
fectious disease by railway or other public 
conveyance not being a conveyance reserved 
for such purpose, unless and until the medi- 
cal officer has certified that every pre- 
caution necessary for the public saifety has 
been adopted to his satisfaction, and any 
undertaker or other person who shall without 
such certificate knowingly remove or assist in 
removing, and any person who shall procure 
or endeavour to procure the removal of, such 
dead body without having obtained such cer- 
tificate shall be liable to the penalty herein- 
after mentioned in this section. 

(4.) If any person obstructs the execution 
of any direction given by a sheriff, magis- 
trate, or justice under this section, he shall 
be liable to a penalty not exceeding five 
pounds. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved to leave out 
paragraph (d) in Sub-section (1). He 
said the object was to avoid the neces- 
sity of getting a Sheriff’s Order for the 
burial of a dead body. A body might be 
washed ashore, and in such a case it 
would be very inconvenient to have to 
get the warrant of the Sheriff to bury it. 

*Tuzs LORD ADVOCATE did not think 
it would be wise to accept this Amend- 
ment. He did not think it must be 
assumed that unclaimed dead _ bodies 
should be just put under ground with- 
out any authority from some judicial 
person. There might be cases where 
foul play had happened, and if there was 
not to be a warrant, a body might. be 
buried and got out of the way before any- 
thing was known about it. He thought 
the wise course in these cases was to 
insist on the warrant of a magistrate or 
sheriff. 

Dr. CLARK thought the Amendment 
was intended to cover cases which often 
happened in the Highlands and islands. 
Dead bodies were often thrown up on the 
west and north coasts, and, it might be, 
in places where they were very far from 
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any magistrate, or sheriff, or justice. In 
those cases it would be very difficult to 
carry out any of these forms. 

Mr. CALDWELL asked leave to with- 
draw the Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment made: After “ officer,” 
insert “or other legally qualified medical 
practitioner.” 


Clause 72,— 


BYE-LAWS AS TO HOUSES LET IN LODGINGS, 
POWER OF LOCAL AUTHORITIES TO 
MAKE BYE-LAWS AS TO LODGING 
HOUSES. 


(1.) Every local authority may, and if re- 
quired by the-Board shall, make and enforce 
for the whole or any part of their district such 
bye-laws as are requisite for the following mat- 
ters; (that is to say), 

(a) for fixing the number of persons who 
may occupy a house or part of a house 
which is let in lodgings or occupied by 
members of more than one family ; 

(b) for the registration of houses so let 
or occupied : 

(ec) for the inspection of such houses: 

(d) for enforcing sufficient privy or water- 
closet accommodation and other ap- 
pliances and means of cleanliness in pro- 
portion to the number of lodgers or 
occupiers, drainage for such houses and 
for promoting cleanliness, light, and 
ventilation in such houses, and for the 
cleansing and ventilation of the common 
passages and staircases : 

(ce) for the cleansing and limewashing at 
stated times of the premises: 

(f) for the giving of notices and the taking 
of precautions in case of any infectious 
disease. 

(2.) This section shall not apply to common 
lodging-houses within the provisions of this 
Act relating to common lodging-houses, but 
shall apply to farmed-out houses, that is to 
say, to houses of one or two apartments taken 
on lease by any person, and let or rented to 
several occupiers for limited periods as furnished 
apartments, as also to all boarding-houses for 
seamen and emigrants, irrespective of the charge 
made for the board and lodging therein. 


Amendment made: In Sub-section (1), 
paragraph (d), leave out “light.” 


Clause 74,— 


RULES AS TO UNDERGROUND DWELLINGS. 

It shall not be lawful to let separately, ex- 
cept as a warehouse or storehouse, or to suffer 
to be occupied as a dwelling place, any cellar 
whatsoever or any vault or underground room, 
whether conjoined or not with another apart- 
ment not having one of its external sides en- 
tirely above the level of the street or ground 
adjoining the same, and not having a window 
or other opening in such side, which cellar, 
vault, or room in every part shall be less in 
height from the floor to the ceiling than eight 
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feet in the case of houses built prior to the com- 
mencement of this Act, or less in height than 
nine feet in the case of houses built subsequently 
to the commencement of this Act, or which 
shall be less than one-third of its height above 
the level of the street or ground adjoining the 
same, or otherwise shall not have three feet at 
least of its height from the floor to the ceiling 
above the said level, with an open area of two 
feet six inches wide from the level of the floor 
of such cellar, vault, or room up to the level 
of the said street or ground, or which shall not 
have appurtenant thereto the use of a water- 
closet or earth-closet or privy and ashpit, or 
which shall not also have a glazed window 
made to open to the full extent of the half 
thereof, the area of which is not less than nine 
superficial feet clear of the frame, and a fire- 
place with a chimney or flue, or which cellar, 
vault, or underground room, being an inner 
or back vault or cellar let or occupied along 
with a front vault or room as part of the same 
letting or occupation, has not a ventilating flue 
(unless such inner or back vault or room shall 
be part of a house built before the commence- 
ment of this Act) or which shall not be well 
and effectually drained by means of a drain, 
constructed of a gas-tight pipe or otherwise 
effectually sealed, the uppermost part of which 
is one foot at least below the level of the floor 
of such vault, cellar, or room, after the local 
authority have given notice to the owners there- 
of that the letting or occupation of such cellars, 
vaults, or underground rooms as dwelling 
places is prohibited from that time forth, and 
it shall be the duty of the local authority to 
issue such notices from time to time, as soon 
as is convenient, until such notice has been 
given with respect to every cellar, vault, or 
underground room occupied as a dwelling-house 
within the district ; and it shall not be lawful, 
after such notice, to let or continue to let, or 
to occupy or suffer to be occupied separately 
as a dwelling-house any such vault, cellar, or 
underground room. 


Amendment made: Leave out “ what- 
soever ” ; leave out “room” [“ back vault 
or room”’], and insert “ cellar.” 

‘ 


Clause 81,— 


LOCAL AUTHORITY TO SEE TO THE 
CUTION OF REGULATIONS. 


The local authority of any district within 
which or part of which regulations so issued 
by the Board are declared to be in force, shall 
superintend and see to the execution thereof, 
and shall appoint and pay such medical or 
other officers or persons, and do and provide 
all such acts, matters, and things as may be 
necessary for mitigating any such disease, or 
for superintending or aiding in the execution 
of such regulations, or for executing the same, 
as the case may require. Moreover, the local 
authority may from time to time direct any 
prosecution or legal proceedings for or in re- 
spect of the wilful violation or neglect of any 
such regulations. 


EXE 


*THe LORD ADVOCATE moved to 
leave out from “require” to the end of 





the clause. 
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Mr. CALDWELL contended that the 
present law was that the licence of 
a common lodging-house keeper was not 
to be withdrawn unless there was evi- 
dence that he had infringed any of the 
regulations in regard to common lodging- 
houses; and it was most unfair that a 
man, after he had spent a large amount 
of money in fitting up a lodging-house, 
should be compelled to go every year 
before the sanitary authority for the re- 
‘newal of his license. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE said the Com- 

mittee was unanimous in favour of the 
proposal in the Bill, and as he should 
not like to go back on the decision of the 
Committee he could not accept the 
Amendment. 

Dr. CLARK said this clause was not a 
Public Health Clause at all; it should be 
in a Police Act. If a man or a Cor- 
poration put their money into common 
lodging-houses in large towns, they 


should be protected from the arbitrary | 


withdrawal of their licences. 

Mr. SOUTTAR said that he did not 
know why his hon. Friends should object 
to this provision. 
house became disreputable, and it was 
felt in Committee that it would be desir- 
able for the lodging house keeper to have 
to renew his licence from year to year. 

Sm C. CAMERON said that in Com- 
mittee the Lord Advocate found that the 
clause needed to be redrafted, and the 
right hon. Gentleman promised to pre- 
pare a new clause before Report. That 
had not been done. The clause would 
be unworkable because there was no pro- 
vision for the transfer of the licence. 


Amendment negatived ; clause ordered 
to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 101,— 


SEWERS TO BE VESTED IN LOCAL 


AUTHORITY, ETC. 


All sewers existing within a district and not 
being private property, or not being and con- 
tinuing under the management of persons ap- 
pointed by the Crown, or by or in pursuance of 
any Act of Parliament or Provisional Order, 
together with all manways, lampholes, ven- 
tilating shafts, cesspools, surface gratings and 
their connections, sluices, and all appliances 
pertaining thereto, whether the same be the 
property of the local authority or of any per- 
son, shall be vested in the local authority: 
Provided always, that nothing in this Act con- 
tained shall affect the rights of any person or 
persons to the property or management of any 
sewers in virtue of any existing local or general 
police statute. 


Very often a lodging | 
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Mr. PARKER SMITH, after “ dis- 
trict,” moved to insert “not being 
a burgh,” and to limit the clause accord- 
ingly. This clause, he said, was not 
quite consistent with the clause that does 
the same thing in the Burgh Police Act 
1882, and this clause and other clauses 
which applied to burghs. The burghs had 
found very real inconvenience owing to 
the overlapping of the codes and rules in 
the different Public Health Acts and 
Burgh Police Acts. They were seriously 
apprehensive that fresh difficulties would 
arise in the management, both of their 
sewers and water, owing to this fresh Act 
coming in without any clear definition 
of how far it was to apply to burghs and 
how far it was not. He had endeavoured 
through the association of burgh officials 
to put down new clauses to deal with the 
point as far as possible, but it was too 
elaborate a matter for a private Member 
to deal with. The subject had so many 
ramifications that it could only be dealt 
with adequately by responsible officials 
of the Government. 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE said there 
was no use for the words proposed at 
this point. The Burgh Police Act, 
Section (215), vested the sewers in the 
Commissioners. He was quite aware 
that the hon. Member was raising the 
larger question, and he recognised that 
there was a serious question as to 
whether proceedings were to be under 
the Public Health Acts or the Burgh 
Police Act of 1892, in so far as the pro- 
visions of those two Acts related to 
sewers, drains, and water supply. He 
did not find it possible to deal with the 
matter in this Act, because, in the first 
place, it was impossible to do so until 
they had finally settled the incidence of 
But when this was done it 
was still true that the question required 
separate treatment, as it was a question 
of very considerable complication. The 
matter, however, would be looked into 
with the view of introducing a short Bill 
on the subject. He thought it would be 
better to deal with it in that way, and 
they could then elicit the opinion of the 
burghs in Scotland and settle the matter 
in accordance with public opinion. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said they welcomed 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, although they were sorry it had 
been made at such a late hour. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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Amendment made: Leave out 
“whether the same be the property of 
the local authority or of any person.” 


Clause 102,— 


POWER TO PURCHASE SEWERS. 


The local authority may, in terms of the 
Sections one hundred and ferty-three and one 
hundred and forty-four of this Act, acquire 
the rights and powers vested in any person to 
make sewers or to use any sewer, with or with- 
out the buildings and other things thereto per- 
taining. Provided that they shall make com- 
pensation for the rights so acquired, and shall 
also make compensation to the proprietors and 
occupiers of any lands and heritages which may 
be damaged by reason of the exercise of the 
powers hereby conferred, in terms of this Act. 


Amendment made: Words “hundred 
and forty-three and one hundred and 
forty-four” struck out; words “hun- 
dred and forty-four and one hundred and 
forty-five ” inserted. 


Clause 107,— 


PROTECTION FOR RAILWAYS, CANALS, ETC. 


Where any such sewer shall pass under or 
across, or in any way affect any railway or 
canal, or any bridge, tunnel, or other work in 
connection therewith, the following provisions 
for the protection of such railway or canal, 
or bridge, tunnel, or other work, shall apply 
and have effect :— 

(1.) The whole works connected with such 
sewer, so far as affecting any railway or canal, 
or bridge, tunnel, or other work, shall be 
executed and thereafter maintained under the 
superintendence and to the reasonable satisfac- 
tion of the engineer of the railway or canal 
company, and according to plans and specifi- 
cations to be previously submitted to such 
engineer and approved by him in writing. 
Provided that if such engineer shall not have 
expressed his approval or disapproval of such 
plans and specifications within fourteen days 
after the same shall have been submitted to 
him, he shall be deemed to have approved 
thereof ; 

(2.) Such works, and any alteration which it 
may at any time be necessary to make in such 
works, may be executed either by the local 
authority or by the railway or canal company 
at the option of the engineer of the railway 
or canal company ; 

(3.) In the event of the local authority and 
the engineer of the railway or canal company 
differing in opinion in regard to any works 
affecting the railway, or canal, or bridge, 
tunnel, or other work, or as to the mode of 
carrying out such works, or otherwise in re- 
lation thereto, such difference shall, on the 
application of the local authority, or of the 
railway or canal company, be referred to an 
engineer to be appointed by the sheriff, and 
shall be decided by the sheriff upon the report 
= such engineer, and such decision shall be 

nal. 
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Dr. CLARK moved to leave out the 
clause. He said that this clause em- 
bodied a very novel principle which had 
not been seen in any Public Health Act 
before. Other kinds of property re- 
quired as much protection as railways, 
and there was no reason why it should 
be confined exclusively to railway pro- 
perty. 

*ToeE LORD ADVOCATE submitted 
that it was only just that the railway 
company should have the supervision of 
the work that the safety of the public 
might be safeguarded. 

Mr. WEIR contended that the local 
authority should be the master of the 
situation and should not have to obtain 
the approval of the railway company. 
The companies had already far too much 
power. 

Mr. CALDWELL argued that the 
existing law was sufficient to protect not 
only railway companies, but those whose 
interests were of greater importance. 
The clause was totally unnecessary. 
There was no such law in England ; 
there had never hitherto been such a law 
in Scotland, and he did not see why it 
should be introduced now. 

Mr. T. SHAW desired to say a word. 
It was admitted that this principle was 
entirely novel both in Scotch and in 
English legislation. They might have 
the local authority and all concerned 
agreeing as to the expediency of a system 
of drainage which included the con- 
struction of a sewer under a railway ; 
yet the whole scheme might be paralysed 
by a decision of the sheriff, whose 
decision might block the drainage of an 
entire district. That was a serious 
matter, and he should like to know what 
was the reason for the introduction of 
this novel scheme. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH did not 
think the difficulty suggested by the hon. 
Member who had just spoken would 
arise, because the whole question that 
wouldcome before the sheriff would be as 
to the exact engineering method that was 
to be adopted. He did not intend to 
rise, as it seemed to him that the Lord 
Advocate had fully stated the case; but 
in view of what had been said, he might 
state briefly the history of the clause. 
The clause really arose out of a case in 
which the authorities of Glasgow and 
Partick, acting together, wanted to go 
under the North British Railway ; and 





the case went before Sheriff Berry, who 
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gave judgment just on the general lines | 
of this clause, and then, the point being | 
in the minds of both the burgh author ities 
and the railway people, they were anxious 

to get some line laid down ; this clause | 


had been before both the railw ay Officials | ., 


and the association of burgh officials. 
The latter fully accepted the scheme, and 
said they would a great deal rather the 
railway company did the work than that 
they themselves had the responsibility. 


Mr. CALDWELL: Who is to pay 
for it? 

Dr. CLARK: Not the railway 
directors. 


Mr. PARKER SMITH: I have their 
criticisms of the sub-section, and the only 
criticism. the burgh officials make is that 
there is no obligation on the local 
authority to pay when the railway chooses 
the option of making the drain. 

Mr. SOUTTAR said he thought 
the clause a reasonable one, and he 
spoke from some experience of engineer- 
ing. 
do otherwise than put such a clause in 
the Bill. The engineers employed by 
local authorities were not the most 
capable, from want of experience, of 
carrying sewers under railways and 
canals, The railway engineer was by far 
the more suitable man for designing 
these works ; at any rate, for seeing that 
they were properly designed. There 
might be extreme danger—hon. Members 
had minimised the danger ; a danger not 


so much to the railway companies as to. 
'of the Bill proved to exist. 


the general public—in carrying a sewer 
under a railway or canal, and such a 
clause was in his opinion, absolutely 
necessary. An hon. Member had said 
that the sheriff would decide the case. 
But he would draw his attention to the 
fact that the sheriff only decided the case 
after an engineer had been appointed, an 


independent engineer who gave an in-| 


dependent report. He did not think, 
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He could not see how they could | 
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Question put, ‘“ That Clause 107 stand 
part of the Bill.” 


The House divided ——— 95 ; Noes 
2.—(Division List, No. 328.) 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY moved the adjournment of the 
Debate, hoping that hon. Gentlemen 
would do their best to expedite progress 
when the Bill came on again. 

Further proceeding on consideration, 


as amended, adjourned. Bill to be 
further considered upon Monday next. 


SUPPLY [191m JULY}. 
Report deferred till to-morrow. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 

Order for Second reading read. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp- Batrour, 
Leeds, Central) moved: “ That the Bill 
be now read a Second time.” 


Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) trusted 
that some explanation of this Bill would 
be forthcoming. So faras he understood 
the proposals, it was matter of extreme 
regret, in view of the condition of many 
Poor Law districts in Ireland, that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not put his 
hand to a bolder Measure more worthy 
of the occasion. It was a small and 
pettifogging way of dealing with a 
serious evil, which the very introduction 
Clearly it 
was recognised by the Government that 
outdoor relief in some parts of Ireland 
had become such a necessity that ex- 


ceptional measures were required to 
deal with the reduction. For months 
it had been notorious that excep- 
tional distress existed in Ireland. 


He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
could this small 


what earthly good 


therefore, that there would be any diffi. | Measure do in his constituency, for 


culty or any harm done in connection with | 
or in connection with the Belmullet 


that matter, 
working of the whole clause as it stood. | 


Dr. TANN ER considered that there | Districts Act. 
was too great an option given in this | £14 10s. and the rates 
"He thought that instead of | 10s. 
going through the business in a semi-| 


matter. 


The barony of Ennis, in the 

Union, was the poorest 
district scheduled under the Congested 
The valuation was only 
had been over 
in the £1, and, according to the 
calculation of the guardians at “the end 


instance. 


satisfactory way they should take time|of the financial year the rate would be 


by the forelock, and put off further dis- 
cussion on this important point, especially | 
seeing that they had reached the hour of | selves. 


half- -past Two o’clock. 
Mr, Parker Smith. 


112s. 8d. in the £ This Bill did not 
bring any relief to the people them- 
It simply gave the Irish Local 
Government Board ] power to raise money 
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on the security of rates. It only pro- 
posed that at any time before the Ist of 
December 1897, the Local Government 
Board might by order under their seal, 
authorise boards of guardians of poor 
law unions to administer relief for any 
eriod not exceeding two months. In 
Belmullet Union that simply meant that 
this order might be issued before the 
first day of September and would operate 
for two months. It meant that relief 
might be given during September and 
October, but that in November, Decem- 
ber and January, the bitterest and | 
worst months of the year, they would | 
not get relief. The right hon. Gentle- 
man might say that at the end of the 
two months the harvest might be coming 
in, and the people would have some se- 
curity against distress, and starvation, 
and fever. But in his constituency it 
was a notorious fact that the potato crop 
had failed entirely, and that the other 
crops were, comparatively, in the 
same way. The people of Belmullet 
therefore would have nothing at the end 
of two months in the way of harvest to 
fall back upon. The fact of this ex- 
ceptional distress had been brought to 
the notice of the Government ever since 
the beginning of January, but they had 
yone on doing nothing, and now, at the 
very end of the Session, the Chief Seere- 
tary asked them to pass this innocuous, 
harmless, worthless, and useless Measure. 
For himself he could not realise how one 
case of distress would be helped by the 
passage of this Bill, which was not worth 
the paper it was written on. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said the 
hon. Member complained that although 
distress had existed for a considerable 
period the Government had done nothing 
hitherto, and that now at the fagend of the 
Session they proposed what he called an 
innocuous Measure. He would remind 
the hon. Member, however, that by an 
administrative act he had permitted the 
guardians of the congested unions to 
take advantage of the provisions of the 
Bill. In doing that he had only followed 
the precedent which had been set several 
times during the last fifteen or sixteen 
years. The hon. Member had described 
this as a useless Bill. He would point 
out that unless it were allowed to pass, 
the effect would be that the guardians 
who, for the last four months or so 


had been administering out-door relief 
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to be surcharged with the expendi- 
ture they had so made. The 
hon. Member had also said that it 


could only have effect for two months 
from the Ist September. He must 
remind him that he had taken the Bill, 
with the exception of one clause, from 
the Bill which was passed by the right 
hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Montrose in 1895, which was a year of 


severer and more widespread distress 
than had been experienced during the 


present year. If it was found necessary, 
later on in the year—in November or 
December—to extend the relaxations of 
the conditions under which outdoor 
relief was given in Ireland, that could 
again be done by an administrative Act 
of the Local Government Board, and no 
doubt would be done. When the end of 
the financial year came, if the condition 
of the Belmullet Union was such as to 
render necessary further measures, the 
Government would be prepared to con- 
sider the situation and, if necessary, to 
give such assistance as might be deemrd 
requisite under the circumstances. 

Mr. DALY said he considered it an 
insult to any board of guardians in 
Ireland that they should only be allowed 
to give relief for two months. It 
was insult to infer that they 
were going to squander money that 
they had a share in contributing. 
He would recommend the right hon. 
Gentleman keep his Bill, for he 
believed it would be very little use to the 
poor of Ireland. He noticed that one of 
the clauses allowed the Guardians to 
mortgage their own rates. It reminded 


an 


to 


him of the old saying about feeding a 
dog with a bit of its tail. The best 


course for the Irish Members was to 
|scout the Bill out of the House. 

Dr. TANNER said that the Govern- 
ment who were going to do so much 
good for Ireland when they entered on 
their tenure of office, were now trying to 
hide their disgrace in their administra- 
tion of the affairs of Ireland by bringing 
in at Three o’clock in the morning an 
Outdoor Relief Bill. 

Mr. DENIS KILBRIDE (Galway, 
N.) appealed to his hon. Friend, in view 
of the pledge of the Government, to 
allow the Second Reading of the Bill to 
be taken. 


Mr.PATRICK M‘HUGH(Leitrim,N.) 





under its provisions, would be liable 





said he did not intend to object to the 
Government getting the Second Reading, 
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although he had previously intended to|made by himself and other Members. | 
do so, because he considered the Bill was | must ask him to resume his seat. 
absolutely worthless. It amounted to| Question put and agreed to; Bill 
this, that the Chief Secretary asked the| read a Second time, and committed for 
House to give himself, as the President | Monday next. 

of the Local Government Board of —— 
Treland, power to tax an already over-| BURIAL GROUNDS LOANS (SCOTLAND) 
taxed community, power to tax paupers BILL. 

for the purpose of relieving paupers.| Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
These people who were to be taxed|{l1th May] further adjourned till 
were already taxed almost at the rateable | Monday next. 

valuation. He noticed the Solicitor = 

General for Ireland had his name on the} STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES’ JURIS- 
back of the Bill, and he should like to! DICLION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
know why he did not say anything on| Second Reading deferred till Monday 
the subject. The hon. Member quoted | | next. 

at some length from the sections of the | ER 

Bill, and commented upon them. He| WICKLOW HARBOUR (ADVANCES) 





said there was n> Poor Law Union| . _ BILL. P 
referred to in the Bill. They did not! Second Reading deferred till Monday 
want this Bill in his own constituency. | next. 


Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said there ae ian 
were five unions to which these powers | METROPOLITAN POLICE (BORROWING 
had already been extended. POWERS) BILL, 

Mr. PATRICK MHUGH me Second Reading deferred till } Monday 
what the right hon. Gentleman| ext. 
meant by the. expression “ class of = 
persons.” Why did not the Solicitor) LAND TRANSFER RE-COMMITTED) 
General for Ireland tell them what . ‘ BILL [1]. 
was meant by that phrase? Speaking Committee deferred till Monday next, 
for his constituents he objected to 
extend the powers already possessed SUPPLY [91m Jetry.] 
by the Local Government Board. As to Report deferred till Monday next. 
the power to borrow money on the s 
security of the rates, he said that this 
was an attempt to perpetuate the aren BILL. 
of gombeenism, of which the right Consideration, as amended, deferred 
hon. Gentleman was the representative in | 43) Monday next. 
the House. He was the gombeen man 
that represented the Treasury. [Lawgh- 
ter. Tf the right hon. Gentleman was 
going to raise money on the security of 
the rates of the union, and to treat the 
ratepayers in the way that he had treated 
the people of Sligo, he said that the 
right hon. Gentleman was nothing but a 
gombeen man. — 
*Mr. SPEAKER asked the hon. ISLE OF MAN 
Member to address himself to the subject (CHURCH BUILDING ACTS BILL). 
of the Bill, and not to make these, Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 
irrelevant observations. | [5th July] further adjourned till Monday 
Mr. PATRICK M‘HUGH, after read- next. 
ing the third clause, said that the hon. 
Member for Mayo had told the House | Whereupon, in pursuance of an Order 
that the rates were 10s. 6d. inthe pound | o¢ the House of the 15th day of this 
= ae oe of oo rd 1 a — July, Mr. Speaker adjourned the 
calculated that they would be 12s. 8c ( 

“Ms, SPRAKER : Order, order! The| @°™" "om Susetion pet. 


. | 
hon. Member is now repeating for the | House Adjourned accordingly at Twenty 
third or fourth time the observations! Minutes after Three o’Clock a.m. 


Mr. Patrick M‘Hugh. 


METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 


NAVAL WORKS BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Friday, 23rd July 1897. 


SAT FIRST. 


Lord Kensington—Sat first in Parlia- 
ment after the death of his father. 





IRISH LAND ACTS. 
Tue Duxe or ABERCORN moved,— 


“That an humble Address be presented to 
Her Majesty, praying Her Majesty to direct 
that the following words should be acded to 
the terms of reference to the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Land Acts— Also to report on the 
effects and results of the Irish Land Acts, and 
of their administration, on the respective inte- 
rests of landlords and tenants.’ ” 


He assured their Lordships that he in no 
way had any wish to embarrass Her 
Majesty’s Government, or to make de- 
mands that it might be difficult for them 
to comply with. They were only asking 
for what was fair and just, and he begged 
of them to listen to his statement, and to 
consider that he represented the feelings 
of a large body of men and women who 
were gradually being squeezed out of 
existence and suffocated by a system of 
lend legislation which, prompted no 
doubt originally by good motives, had 
preved to be an utter and disastrous 
failure—disastrous to the original pro- 
prietors of the land, and by no means 
an unqualified blessing to the occupiers 
of the soil. What he asked in the terms 
of his Motion, was not that any compen- 
sation should be granted to landowners, 
but that inquiry should be held by the 
Royal Commission about to inquire into 
the procedure adopted by the Land 
Courts, as to whether landowners in Ire- 
land had suffered by recent land legisla- 
tion, and if so, what kind and what 
amount of compensation they were enti- 
tled to. Many noble Lords in this 
House must remember the passing of 
the Irish Land Act of 1881—especially 
some of those Lords who sat upon the 
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Opposition Front Bench. In those days 
bright forecasts were held out as to the 
working of the Act, and what benefits it 
would confer upon the tenant without 
unjustly infringing upon the rights of 
the landlords. These were held out by 
the promoters of the Bill, whilst others, 
who had more knowledge of Irish land 
than Mr. Gladstone possessed, predicted 
different results, and foreshadowed that 
the working of the Act, even in a legiti- 
mate way, would cause great loss of pro- 
perty and of income to the landowners. 
He could use many quotations from the 
promoters of the Bill of 1881 to show 
that they believed it would confer a 
benefit upon the landowners; but he 
would not trespass too much upon the 
time of their Lordships’ House, and 
would only ask to be permitted to read 
some extracts of opinion as expressed 
by Mr. Gladstone and one other upon 
these points. Mr. W. E. Forster, on 
April 25, 1881, said :— 


“We have had cases very often in which we 
have had to change the law in order to carry 
out the principles of equity, and there have 
been cases sometimes in which large compensa- 
tion has been given out of State funds. 1, 
therefore, am not surprised to hear a ciaim 
made for compensation. But the English law 
in the matter depends upon whether dam:uye 
can be proved, and my firm belief is that no 
damage can be proved; on the other hand, 
that if the landlord were compensated you 
would compensate him for conferring on him 
a benefit.”—(“ Hansard,” vol. 260, col. 1166.) 


From this quotation it is evident that 
Mr. Forst2r thought that the Land Act 
of 1881 would confer a benefit upon 
Irish landowners. These benefits had 
certainly not been recognised by any 
one, and it would be a long time before 
they were. Mr. Gladstone, on May 16, 
1881, said :— 


“Now, Sir, before I speak on the Bill with: 
the Second Reading of which we are concerned, 
I wish to refer to two words which we have 
heard often repeated in this Debate. The first 
word is ‘confiscation,’ and the second word is 
‘compensation.’ They are words that are, and 
ought to be, in close association together ; for 
I certainly should be very slow to deny that 
where confiscation could be proved compensa- 
tion ought to follow. The proof of confisca- 
tion—the proof of damage resulting from the 
action of the Legislature—is the very first step 
that must be taken, and that must be estab- 
lished beyond doubt before the House can 
fairly be called upon to consider whether it 
will grant compensation or not.” 
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Mr. Gladstone (July 22, 1881) said: — 


“Tf, as has been said, Parliament is about 
t» invade the property of the Irish landlords, 
this que.tion of compensation becomes a very 
serious one indeed, and one concerning which, 
if we are prepared to deal with it at all, we 
ought to speak in most decisive terins. If 
these classes, either or both of them, have a 
just claim to compensation in consequence of 
the manner in which their interests will be 
affected by this Bill, we are bound as a Parlia- 
ment to give it to them. I, for one, shall he | 
bitterly disappointed with the operation of the | 
Act if the property of the landlords in Ireland | 
does not come to be worth more than 20 vears’ | 
purchase on the judicial rent.” 


From these quotations Mr. Gladstone | 
said compensation should be granted if | 
it turned out that the Act caused damage | 
to property-owners in Ireland. This he | 
stated emphatically. Here they had the | 
views of the greatest Liberal statesman of | 
that day, and also the views of the then | 
Chief Secretary for Ireland, a gentleman | 
who knew Ireland tolerably well, and who | 
was always honest and just in his deal- 
ings with the people of that country. Now 
noble Lords might say that Parliamen- | 
tary utterances of old standing are of no} 
importance—that times change, and with | 
them the natural course of politics must 
change also. This was very true, for | 
the wheel of political life rotated very 
quickly, and carried with it great 
changes; and sentiments which would 
have been abhorred by both political 
parties a few years ago were looked upon 
at the present time as the leading and | 
guiding foundation upon which the 
future prosperity of the country must 
exist. But inthe quotations that he had 
made the case stood differently. Here | 
the leading statesman of the day brought 
in a Bill which was denounced by others 
as confiscatory. He stated that in his 
opinion such was not the case, but should 
he unfortunately be wrong in his estima- | 
tion of the working of the Act, and 
should it be found that the properties | 
of the landowners in Ireland had in| 
reality, and unjustly, suffered by the 
Measure, that then certainly some repa- 
ration should be made to them for what 
they had lost. 
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whether such a change had come over 
the minds of noble Lords sitting on the 
Front Opposition Bench, as to prevent 
them from supporting the Motion that 
he had the honour to bring before the 
House. Now with regard to the damage 
sustained, he wished to mention in the 
first place the reduction of rent, and 
such reductions which were now going 
on and which were not compatible with 
the lowering of agricultural prices. Then 
there was the transfer of property from 
landlord to tenant, by giving perpetuity 


| of tenure and the establishment of tenant 
| right where it did not previously exist. 


The transfer of property from one class 
to another had had this effect, that in 
many parts of Ireland when properties 
used to be sold at 23 years’ purchase, or 
even upwards, these properties in many 
instances fetched considerably less at 
the present time. This transfer of pro- 
perty did not show that the value of 
land had deteriorated—it had only dete- 
ricrated to the landowner by Act of Par- 
liament. The value was still in the 
land, but that value went to the credit 
of the tenant, as was shown by the high 
price of tenant right that was given in 
almost every case throughout the whole 
of Ireland. These facts could not be dis- 
puted—they were manifest in all returns 


' that were given, and resolved themselves 


to this one plain piece of evidence, that 
whilst the value of the land had not 
diminished, yet that value had been 
taken away from the landlord who 
once possessed it, and had _ been 
given to the occupier of the soi. 
were other additional ways in 
compensation might be given. 
for instance, the Death Duties. 
an Irish landlowner died, as the 


which 
Take, 
When 


| law now stood, not one in twenty estates 


in Ireland would be able to right itself, 
and the few remaining country houses, 
where so much employment had hitherto 
been given, would probably have to be 
shut up. A man for Death Duty pur- 


| poses, valued his land at 18 or 20 years’ 


| purchase of the existing rent, 
| lieving that to be its value. 
But this sentiment could | 


not have been felt by him alone. It | 
must have been shared by others, his col- | 


leagues in the Cabinet. 


be- 
The Sub- 
commissioners came in and reduced him 
30 or 40 per cent.; the Treasury also 
nearly always refused to reduce the in- 


So that if these | stalments, and, therefore, the successor 


provisos—acting as safeguards to the| had actually got to pay Death Duties 
passing of the Bill—were mentally enter- | on property that he did not possess. 
tained sixteen years ago, he asked | Again, when a man had his land taken 


Duke of Abercorn. 
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away from him by a proposed railway 
he had his costs paid him. The land- 
lords in Ireland were nearly broken in 
defending the little property left to 
them, because perpetual claims were 
being made against them. These claims 
had to be tried in the County Courts 
and Land Courts, and he need not re- 
mind their Lordships that when once 
they went into a Court of Law and had 
a solicitor to defend their case, that they 
did not come out richer in pocket, 
whether they had lost or won their case. 
Very often cases were brought into 
Court in Ireland as test cases, and they 
had to be defended. What they asked 
for was an inquiry only. He should not 
go into details, but he failed to see on 
what reasonable or logical ground such 
an inquiry could be refused or opposed 
by any political party, having regard to 
the utterances he had already quoted. 
He would only venture to say that this 
question, as well as that of the adminis- 
tration of the Land Act of 1881, was one 
that should occupy the serious attention 
of statesmen, irrespective of Party, who 
had the future interests of their country 
earnestly at heart. The landed gentry of 
the United Kingdom had always been 
considered as a body of men useful to 
the State and necessary for the firm and 
just administration not only of the laws, 
but also for the carrying out of local 
duties inseparably connected with their 
various counties. [“ Hear, hear!”] Were 
they going to ignore this class of men in 
Ireland and allow them to be obliterated ? 
If they were, then they would find that 
in a very short period of time such a 
great social revolution would take place 
as would shake society in that country 
to its very foundations and be of no use 
or benefit to the kingdom at large. 
[“Hear, hear!”] They would then find 
the duties hitherto performed by one 
class taken up by another, and they 
would hear regrets expressed everywhere, 
when it was too late, that that fine old 
stamp of Irish country gentleman, with 
his charm of disposition and generosity 
of character, who had always stood 
loyally to the Constitution of this 
country had passed away and that no- 
body remained to fill his place. [Cheers.] 
He begged of the House and of the Gov- 
ernment to deal generously towards 
these people. Do not let the close 


hand of the Treasury or the drawback of 
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any former political principles debar 
them from acting in a liberal spirit to- 
wards those who, after all the injury, all 
the hardship, and all the injustice that 
had been cast upon them, had never 
uttered one disloyal word, but had always 
maintained the unity and integrity of 
this great kingdom, and had cherished 
those principles which, in this year, above 
all others, should unite all classes to- 
gether. He knew that this Irish Land 
Question must be wearisome to their 
Lordships, but if wearying to English and 
Scotch Lords who had no Irish property, 
how much more wearisome and un- 
pleasant to those who had perpetually to 
be contending with the Government 
whom they support, and who, he hoped, 
would now support them. But they were 
fighting for their very existence. Like a 
drowning man who grasped at the oar 
or piece of wood that came within his 
reach, so they were hopeful that they 
should get not merely a sympathetic 
answer from the Front Bench, but an 
acquiescent one, that would open some 
ray of hope in the hearts of those whose 
cause he had been pleading this after- 
noon. [Cheers.| He begged to move 
the Resolution. 

Lorp CASTLETOWN wished to be 
allowed to say a few words, though 
in the very able and eloquent speech 
they had just heard the case of the Irish 
landlords was so clearly stated that very 
little remained to be said. They de- 
sired, as the noble Duke had said, to 
obtain such information as would lead, 
if found advisable, to a proper compre- 
hension of the Land Acts. The refer- 
ences now only referred to fixing of rent. 
There were several other matters which 
must arise in the inquiry, but which 
could not be gone into unless this refer- 
ence of the noble Duke were added. Was 
the Commission to be precluded from 
asking about them or giving an opinion? 
Take Section B in the present refer- 
ence :— 


“In ascertaining the true value to be paid 
for a tenant’s interest in a holding by a land- 
lord exercising the right of pre-emption.” 


Take the effect of an inquiry by the Com- 
missioners into those words. That was 
to say, they were to ascertain the true 
value to be paid for the tenant’s interest. 
In ascertaining the true value to be paid 
for a tenant’s interest the Commission at 
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once touched upon the point which was 
raised in the Motion of the noble Duke, 
and there it was practically covered by 
their proposed reference. 
to know what had been the effect as to 
the sale of the tenant’s interest. They 
had heard it said that the Land ‘Acts 
were passed in order to benefit the people 
of Ireland generally. If they wanted to 


They wanted | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| this one. 


show that the Acts had been for the | 


benefit of the tenant farmers, the way to | 


do that was by accepting such a refer- 
ence as was now proposed. If the Com- 
mission found that by the Acts new value 
had come to the tenant’s property and 
to his interest, it would make the Acts 
more palatable to the tenant and conduce 
to ending the land agitation. Therefore, 
if the Government wanted to help in this 
matter they must add this reference to 
the existing ones, because it would then 





| 
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the Government Bench, except the Duke 
of Devonshire, had denounced these Acts, 
and yet, as he read the whip that had 
been issued that day, they refused a full 
inquiry into their working. This refer- 
ence was a corollary to the other refer- 
ences. If they refuse this reference they 


| must have another inquiry on the top of 


The Government were warned 
about their Land Bill of last vear. They 
persisted in their determination to rush 
through a crude, indigestible Measure, 
and the result was that a Com- 
mission of Inquiry had to be ap- 
pointed by them in the following year. 
If the Government refused the terms of 
reference the noble Duke had moved, if 
they meant to burke this inquiry, making 
it bald and useless, then that merely 


| meant another Debate and another Com- 


mission. He had often heard it said that 


clearly demonstrate how the tenant has | the noble Duke proposed to put the whole 


benefited. It would prove it incontestably 
as regarded the landlord, and would show 
whether he had suffered, as they con- 
tended he had, for no fault of his own, 
but had simply been sacrificed to ar 
agrarian agitation, as the noble Mar- 


quess (Lord Lansdowne) put it so well in | 


his speech in 1887. If the Commission 
examined in this case, that was the case 
of the true value of the tenant’s interest 
in a holding by a landlord exercising 
right of pre-emption, they would have the 
power of ascertaining out of whose pro- 
perty this value came. They could not 
create a value out of nothing at all. 
There was no interest before 1881 in the 
South and West of Ireland. Out of 
whose property had they carved it? Un- 
doubtedly out of the landlord’s property, 


and therefore they asked that this Com- | 
mission should logically ascertain the | 
elect of these Acts as regarded the re- | 





spective interests of the landlord and | 


tenant. 
too—and he thought it was a very fair 
thing to ask, the time having come when 
they might almost demand it—was that 
there should be some finality in this 
legislation. [Cheers.] Nobody benefited 
by the present state of things except the 
lawyers. They accepted the Land Acts 
as existing, but he said that while they 
existed in the present shape they acted 
as an irritant both to the tenant and the 
landlord. The wanted to know what 
their effect had been. Every Minister on 
Lord Castletown. 





| 
| . 
| the Government ; they were proposed by 


What the Irish landlords asked, | 


of the Land Acts into the crucible. 
Nothing of the kind was suggested, the 
words of the Motion were perfectly clear. 
Everyone who had knowledge of the Irish 
land question (and he did not include 
those Englishmen and Scotchmen who 
visited the island and learned nothing 
about it), knew that what was wanted to 
make the Acts tolerable was, in the first 
place, honest administration, and the 
reference to the Commission on_ that 
point would secure inquiry he agreed ; 
and, in the second place, what was re- 
quired was a clear statement for Parlia- 
ment and the public of the amount of 
injustice and injury done, or the benefit 
accruing to the parties concerned. The 
Acts were badly drawn and badly con- 
ceived, and for 15 years they had been 
tinkered at. For Heaven’s sake let the 
question be settled now! There were the 
means for doing that. Let the Govern- 
ment add these words to the terms of 
reference, making them wider and more 
logical, and what should have weight with 


the largest landowner in the north of 


| Treland, a nobleman well known for his 





knowledge of land legislation, and for 
generosity to his tenants, whose stake was 
perhaps the greatest in the whole of the 
land of Ireland. It would be shown that 
the proposal was supported by English 
and Scottish Lords who felt that this de 
mand was wise and just. If it was refused, 
of course they could say to the country 
that the case had not been heard, what 
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ever the decision arrived at by the Com- | 
mission. This question he had studied all | 
his life, he had gone through the mill, | 
and knew something of the effect of this | 
legislation. The time was opportune for | 
a settlement now, there was the strongest 
Government the country had had, he | 
might almost say for centuries, there was 
an admirable Commission appointed, why 
not, therefore, add these few words to the 
terms of reference? If the Government 
did not want a bond fide inquiry, if they 
did not want this great question settled, 
if nothing was to be done for the lanc- 
owners—then with all sorrow he said, let | 
the Government say as much, and let 
lurdowners sell their houses for building 
materials for the labourers who must be 
dismissed and whom the State would have 
to maintain. Let them cut down their 
woods and sell their grass lands to cottar 
farmers, who, no doubt, would like them. | 
Let the Government take the responsi- | 
bility that now rested on the lJandlor’s 
if they would not listen to the advice 
given. It was a strong statement to make 
but if the Government would not taxe 
this advice they would act as they would | 
not act towards the worst criminal, for- 
getting the first rudiments of justice, that | 
required the truth should first be obtained 
upon which to form an impartial jud¢- | 
ment. That. was ali that was asked by | 
; rae oe 
this addition to the reference moved so | 
ably and so eloquently ; that was all they | 
| 








asked, and that they were entitled to| 
demand. 

*Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of Lanspowxe) 
said if his opinion of the Land Act of | 
1881 could be compared with that formed | 
of it by the two noble Lords who had just | 
addressed the House, he did not expect 
they would be found to differ very widely 
on the subject, but he was afraid he was 
not able to keep company with them 
when they proposed to make this exten- 
sive and fundamental alteration in the 
turms of reference to the Royal Commis- 
sion. How did they stand in regard to 
this matter? There had been, as they had 
been reminded, discussion after discus- 
sion on this matter, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, and he did not think he would be 
contradicted when he said that in the fore- 
front of their grievances noble Lords from 
Ireland had always put forward this argu- 
ment—that the Land Commission, in 
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carrying the Act into operation had failed 
continually to give effect to the terms of 
the Acts themselves or the intentions of 
Parliament. They had been told again 
and again that their practice and pro- 
cedure had been most irregular, that their 
valuations had been made perfunctorily 
and carelessly, and that they had failed 
to comply with the conditions directly 
laid down, and nowhere so directly laid 
down for them as in certain clauses of the 
Land Act of 1896 with which their Lord- 
ships were all familiar. An inquiry into 
these points had been insisted upon, and 
the Government had felt it their duty to 
erant that inquiry ; they felt it was due 
not only to the landlords but also to the 
tenants, who had upon many occasions 
made perhaps not quite such violent 
complaints of the manner in which 
complaints of the manner in whi-k 
the Acts were being administered. He 
could not help adding that it had 
always seemed to him that an in- 
quiry was called for in the interest of 
the Land Commissioners themselves, 
who he thought had a right to some 
investigation of the charges—personal 
charges—made against them so per- 
sistently. The Government had ap- 
pointed a Commission, and had drawn up 
the terms of reference ; and he had not 
yet heard it said that, for the particular 
purpose which he had just now indicated, 
the reference was not all that could be 
desired, nor, he thought, could anyone 
reasonably complain of the composition 
of the Commission, which was composed 
of gentlemen who, in the opinion of most 
people, were admirably suited for the 
kind of investigation to be committed to 
them. That was how the matter stood, 
and it was under such circumstances that 
the noble Duke asked the Government to 
alter completely and fundamentally the 
whole scope and object of this inquiry, 
and, to substitute for the specific inquiry 
contemplated an inquiry covering the 
whole question of the effect and results of 
recent land legislation in Ireland. In 
other words, they were to give the Com- 
mission two inquiries wholly distinct in 
their subject-matter. The noble Duke 
made no secret of the object with which 
he asked for this investigation ; he indi- 
cated plainly that it was to be the basis 
of a claim for that compensation which 
had been so insistently demanded at the 
hands of Parliament by those who had 
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suffered, and he believed they had 
suffered very cruelly—[“ hear, hear!” ]|— 
under the Acts of the last few years. He 
would like to ask their Lordships this 
question—what was it with regard to this 
claim to compensation that the Commis- 
sion could tell the House under the pro- 
posal made by the noble Duke? Did 
they want a Royal Commission to show 
that landlords had suffered by the Act 
of 1881 and the Acts which followed it? 
He did not know that anybody in the 


House or out of it would venture to | 
hear!” | 


affirm the contrary. [“ Hear, 
There had been many quotations from 
speeches of those whe favoured the Act 
of 1881, and he had always wondered 
at the simplicity—he might almost say 
the power of self-deception—of those who 
at that time were able to affirm their 
belief that legislation of that kind was 
possible without injuriously affecting the 
irterests of landlords. There was then, 
and there is now, a very simple test which 
anyone could apply. Ask any experienced 
land agent, any experienced land sur- 
veyor, anyone familiar with the sale of 
real property, whether an Act applying 
to any part of the United Kingdom the 
land system commonly spoken of as the 
“three f’s” would not largely diminish 
the value of every single acre in that 
part of the country? [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
A Commission was not required to show 
that landlords had suffered by reason of 
the Land Acts. Then he would be told 
that the Royal Commission would be use- 
ful because it would be able to determine 
how much suffering had been caused, to 
assess the amount of injury in terms of 
money, but it seemed to him that task was 
far beyond the power of any body of men. 
It had been sometimes assumed by his 
noble Friends that the fall in the value 
of Irish land had been entirely caused by 
the Land Acts, but that, if they would 
forgive him for saying so, was an over- 
statement of the case, because it was use- 
less to deny that land in Ireland, just 
like land in all other parts of the United 
Kingdom, had suffered in value from the 
recent fall in agricultural prices. He did 
not see how any Commission, however 
able, could take upon itself to say in the 
case of a farm which was worth £1,000 in 
the seventies, and was now worth only 
£500 or £600, how much of the differ- 
ence was due to land legislation and 
how mich to economic causes. For 


Secretary of State for War. 
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that purpose the 
would not be likely to lead to any con- 
elusive result. Then it had been sug. 
gested that the Commission would be use- 
ful because it would indicate the different 
possibilities in the way of compensation 
to the landlords. He thought the discus- 
sions which had taken place in the House 
had shown that they were already pretty 
well aware of the different directions in 
which it was possible to look for com- 
pensation, were the question to be enter- 
tained at all. Most noble Lords had 
stopped short of suggesting the possibilty 
of what was generally termed direct com- 
pensation—he meant in the shape of a 
grant—and it, of course, would have to 
be an enormously large grant from the 
Treasury. He had generally found, in 
private conversation, that most of his 
friends from Ireland had not been 
slow to admit that a grant of that 
kind was not the compensation to 
which they could venture to look forward. 
He would take upon himself to say that, 
as men of business, there was not one of 
them who would give a brass farthing for 
his prospective share of compensation 
of that kind to be expected from the 
Treasury either of this or of any 
other Government which might be in 
power. But it had been indicated to 
them that there were other directions 
in which it was possible to look for 
compensation. They had heard of 
loans—of loans to landlords for the 
purpose either of paying off mortgages 
or of acquiring the tenant right. He ven- 
tured to point out the other evening that 
loans for the purpose of paying off mort- 
gages would operate very unevenly, and 
that in those cases where relief was most 
urgently needed by a landowner, in cases 
where he was already on the very verge 
of bankruptcy, it was almost idle to ex- 
pect for him a loan of public money upon 
security so indifferent. If it was remem- 
bered, as it must be, that in all loans of 
this kind the borrower had to pay so 
much per annum as interest and so much 
more as sinking fund, he believed it 
would be found that the amount of relief 
actually afforded to the person who might 
receive such a loan would be infinitesi- 
mally small. As for the proposal that 
loans should be made to the landlords to 
enable them to purchase up the tenant 
right, he confessed that that was an expe- 
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riment which he would not like to see tried 
without a great deal of hesitation, be- 
cause it seemed to him that it would have 
the effect of giving assistance from the 
public purse to landlords to enable them 
to buy from their tenants the tenant 
right at a price lower than that at which 
the tenant could sell it in the open 
market. He could not conceive any 
arrangement more likely to perpetuate 
that irritation which his noble Friends 
joined with him in desiring to put an end 
to by every possible means. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Then there was the suggestion 
made with regard to the tithe rent-charge, 
and as to that he really did not think 
that noble Lords from Ireland could com- 
plain of the manner in which they had 
been met by Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. A very distinct pledge was 
given in that House the other evening 
that the matter would be taken up, and 
that the persons liable for the pay- 
ment of ecclesiastical tithe rent-charge 
might look forward to a measure of 
relief. There was one suggestion made 
by the noble Duke which, he admitted, 
was a novel one—the suggestion that in 
the assessment of the Death Duties the 
owners of land in Ireland were very 
hardly dealt with, and that, in that 
respect, some assistance might be 
afforded to them. If he followed the 
argument of the noble Duke, it seemed 
to him to point to this, that the adminis- 
tration of the Death Duties was carried 
out without sufficient regard to the true 
circumstances of the estate in respect of 
which the Death Duties were levied. If 
that were indeed the case, the matter was 
surely one which it did not require a 
Royal Commission to deal with. He 
earnestly hoped that the Commission 
which they desired to appoint would be 
allowed to conduct its inquiry without 
the addition of any fresh matter. He 
could not help thinking that noble Lords 
from Ireland had not much to complain of 
in respect of their achievements during 
the present Session. They had told the 
House just now that they had been 
“pegging away.” He thought they had 
been pegging away not entirely without 
success. They had got the Royal Com- 
mission which they desired to appoint— 
a Royal Commission which, although it 
might not in all respects satisfy their de- 
mands, would unquestionably deal with 
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had put forward in the front of their 
complaint, and they had obtained a dis- 
tinct pledge in regard to tithe rent- 
charge. He trusted they would rest con- 
tent with these achievements, and that 
they would not insist upon an inquiry 
which, he honestly believed, would be 
inconclusive and superfluous, and which 
he did not think would really do much to 
bring about the final settlement, upon the 
necessity of which the noble Lord oppo- 
site had dwelt so strongly in his speech. 

*Viscount TEMPLETOWN rose with 
very much pleasure to support the 
Motion of the Duke of Abercorn, and to 
deal with one or two points in the speech 
of the noble Marquess who had just 
spoken. The noble Marquess said he 
thought that State loans to landlords 
would not benefit a great many of them. 
He did not know on what ground he 
based that statement. He quite admitted 
that the rates of interest paid for loans 
by Irish landlords varied on different pro- 
perties, but one advantage of having 
loans from the State was that the rate of 
interest would be lower than that at 
which money was at present lent to Irish 
landlords by the insurance companies on 
Irish securities. He thought that pro- 
bably one of the greatest condemnations 
ever passed on the Irish Land Acts was 
that conveyed in the want of will of the 
great insurance companies of England 
and Scotland to advance money on what 
really was good security in Ireland, in 
consequence of the Acts passed by the 
Governments. The noble Marquess said 
that if they asked for compensation direct 
it would come from the public purse. He 
did not know which noble Lord who had 
supported the Motion had ever claimed 
direct compensation. He did not say 
whether they were entitled to it or not— 
he believed they were—but they had not 
asked for it. What they were asking for 
was consideration of their case. They only 
asked to be heard, not only in their Lord- 
ships’ House but before the country, and 
he did not know of any better method by 
which they coul 1 get such a result than 
by having a Commission to inquire into 
the matters defined by the Duke of Aber- 
corn. There was another point, and that 
was the Death Duties. Personally, he had 
nothing whatever to complain of in the 
way he had been handled by the Irish 
authorities in this matter, but he saw 
this point very clearly before him, that 
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a man might succeed to a property a year 
or two before the revision of rents was 
to occur. What he wanted to be certain 
of was, that he should not be charged 
succession duty on. rents which in the 
ordinary course of events in this country 
would only be subject to reduction from 
economic causes, but in Ireland were sub- 
ject to reduction by those very authori- 
iies who assessed the Death Duties upon 
him. When he had the honour of asking 
Her Majesty’s Government whether this 
Commission would have power to 
examine and report on the pledges given 
by the Government of the day on the 
passing of the Land Act of 1881, and as 
to whether the circunistances contem- 
plated by the Government which would 
raise a claim for compensation had 
arisen, he produced evidence in favour of 
a general inquiry into the Acts, which 
the Government had never even chal- 
lenged, much less had they even denied 
it. He showed the interdependence of 
the various Acts, and if they once ad- 
mitted that there was this interdepend- 
ence, and that there ought to be inquiry 
into some of them, surely it followed 
logically that they should inquire into 
all of them. On that occasion he ven- 
tured to show the difficulties of lawyers 
and experts in administering them, and, 
finally, that there was a general consen- 
sus of opinion that there ought to be a 
general inquiry into Irish Land Acts. He 
did not intend to go over the same 
ground again, but he would quote two 
short statements in favour of the inquiry 
asked for by the Duke of Abercorn. 
When Mr. Justice FitzGibbon was 
examined before Mr. Morley’s Commis- 
sion, Mr. Morley asked (Question 2,969, 
page 140),— 

“T think the Committee, so far as I can 
judge, certainly including myself, feel that 
unprofessional persons must be perplexed be- 
yond measure by the enormous diiticulties of 
construction arising from the interdependence 
of the various Acts which refer to one another, 
in and out, of which you as a Court I suppose 
must have felt the difficulty as we laymen. I 
should like to hear if you would be kind 
enough to tell the Committee an account cf 
the relations of those Acts to one another, and 
any statement that you care to make of the 
difficulties arising from those relations.” 
The answer of Mr. Justice FitzGibbon 
was as follows,— 

“T can scarcely exaggerate the difficulty that 
has arisen in two ways. First, from the arti- 
ficial system of definition that exists in these 
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Acts, by which we have first to learn a special 
language before we try to nnd out what the 
interpretation of a particular section is, we 
must know the language before we proceed to 
interpret it, and it is a foreign language to 
lawyers.” 


Again, Judge O’Connor Morris, writing 
in The Fortnightly Review of June, 1896, 
in the article, “The Irish Land Bill of 
Lord Salisbury’s Government,” said,— 


“Tt does not attempt to place the land 
system of Ireland, at least in its most impor- 
tant relations, on a more stable and sound 
foundation, or essentially to change the legis- 
lation of late years, which has torn it, it may 
be truly said, to pieces ;” and further, “a Goy- 
ernment which commands the field of pohtiecs 
inight have made an earnest and thorough 
effort to set the Irish Land System on a better 
basis; in its largest and most important pro- 
vince, to reconcile it in some measure at 
least with the conceptions of just and civilised 
law, to mitigate in part without doin vio- 
lence to existing or recently acquired rights, 
the gross wrongs and the vexatious evils of 
an ill designed and revolutionary scheme of 
reform. Legislation of this kind, however, must 
have been preceded by a careful, protracted, 
and impartial inquiry into the present state 
of the Irish Land System and into the opera- 
tion and effects of the Gladstonian Land 
Act, eter 


and, further,— 


“Land tenure in Ireland must be thoroughly 
recast if the Land System is to rest on a 
sound basis.” 


If he understood the reasons for passing 
the various Land Acts, they were enacted 
to secure that the tenant should not pay 
an excessive rent. It had been shown 
that by means of tenant right the prac- 
tical rent paid by a tenant is not as arule 
lowered. But two things were going on 
in Ireland. One was the reduction of 
rent under the Land Act, which he sup- 
posed was anticipated and intended, but 
the other thing which was going on was 
not anticipated and not intended, and 
that was that part of the corpus of the 
estate of Irish landlords was being taken 
away over and above that. The one thing 
which differentiated the case of the Eng- 
lish and Irish reductions in rent was this 
—that whereas English landlords only 
suffered to the extent of the reductions 
given by them to their tenants, the Irish 
landlords suffered that and lost a part 
of the corpus of their estate into the bar- 
gain for State reasons. It was that they 
asked for an inquiry into now. When 
the First Lord of the Treasury, speaking 
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in another place, virtually admitted with- 
out reservation or qualification that none 
of the Land Acts could be any longer de- 
fended, he thereby asserted the necessity 
and justice of an inquiry sufficiently wide 
to embrace all the matters complained of. 
The words of the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury were,— 


“When the right hon. Gentleman opposite 
oints out that we are dealing with a judicial 
loa, and that inquiries into the action of a 
judicial body are in themselves rather dan- 
gerous remedies, I entirely agree with him 
I think the course we have adopted is one 
which ought to be adopted with reluctance, 
and only if there is adequate ground shown 
for it; but observe that, by the very nature 
of the case, the sort of judicial work which 
we have thrown upon the Land Commission 
by the Act of 1881 and successive Acts justifies 
a procedure which would not be proper if we 
were dealing with the administration of settled 
principles of law such as those which the ordi- 
nary practice of the Courts in this country 
administer. I have never concealed from the 
House that, however great the excuses—and 
they were great—for the experiment made in 
1881, that experiment was in itself a disas- 
trous experiment —[cheers]—foredoomed to 
failure, or, at all events, to partial failure— 
and that we attempted to do through the 
medium of a Court that which no Court could 
adequately accomplish.” 


He thought that it was patent that so 
much confusion existed in the Land Acts 
that not to inquire into them, as moved 
by the Duke of Abercorn, now that a 
favourable opportunity existed, would be 
an omission which Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment and many others who wished jus- 
tice done to all classes of the community 
would deeply deplore. He took this op- 
portunity of saying that the Motion did 
not seem to him to threaten the rights of 
the Irish tenants in any way. If the 
tenants had received more than they 
ought to have, it was not their fault, but 
that of the Land Acts, and it was those 
who were responsible for the present 
state of things to make amends to the 
Irish landlords. tte supported the noble 
Duke’s Motion on the grounds that if the 
practice of taking property from Irisia 
landlords without compensation was to 
be allowed to continue, a fundamental 
principle of the Constitution would be 
violated and a precedent established for 
similar Acts in this country. 

*Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said he 
agreed with almost every word that the 
noble Duke had said, but did not quite 
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agree with the methods whereby he 
desired that his wishes should be 
carried out. The noble Duke sought to 
add to the reference to the Royal Com- 
mission in order that the Commissioners 
should inquire and report as to the vali- 
dity and justice of the various grounds 
upon which owners of land in Ireland 
had claimed that compensation was due 
to them. It would be an excellent and 
desirable thing if an inquiry were made 
into that subject, but some of the grounds 
upon which compensation was claimed 
would, he thought; be examined into 
under the terms of the present reference. 
Compensation was claimed on the ground 
that property had been depreciated 
through the reduction of rents. That 
obviously was a most disputable ques- 
ticn, and one in which morals and ethics 
came in. It was conceivable that the 
State might, without taking away 
any absolute property, be justified in 
imposing certain conditions upon the 
enjoyment of that property which might 
affect its value, without granting com- 
pensation. For instance, interference 
with the use of property might be neces- 
sary and equitable to put an end to some 
gross injustice. As to any claim for 
compensation owing to reduction of rents, 
that claim in its moral aspect depended 
very largely upon whether rents had been 
reduced below the natural market rate ; 
and, as far as ethics were concerned, 
whether the rents were reduced below 
what were fair and just and equitable 
rents. [“ Hear, hear!”] He understood 
that that would be a subject for inquiry 
by the Commission under the reference 
as it stood. Another distinct type of 
ground upon which compensation was 
claimed was that the State had taken 
away actual property and rights in 
property which had value, which value 
could be ascertained. For instance, 
there were the questions whether 
owners had been deprived of the right 
of resumption and of valuable property 
in buildings and soon. Was it true that 
up to a certain date buildings on an agri- 
cultural farm were the property of the 
owner of the soil, and that after a certain 
date had ceased to be his property? That 
was a question into which ethics did not 
enter. He imagined not one of their 
Lordships would say that the question 
could arise as to whether the owner ought 
or ought not to have had any property 
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in buildings. Rightly or wrongly he had 
such property, and to argue that compen- 
sation would depend upon whether he 
ought to have had it or ought not, would 
be a dangerous precedent. There were 
many people who were strongly impressed 
with the idea that ground landlords in 
the Metropolis and great cities had no 
equitable claim to the enhanced value of 
the property due to the development of 
the Metropolis and those great cities. 
There were many other persons who held 
that the surface-owner had no equitable 
right to the minerals below the surface. 
There were some persons who objected 
strongly to private ownership in land al- 
together, and there were others who were 
perhaps more logical and certainly more 
foolish, who pinned their political faith 
and social science on the simple doc- 
trine that no one ought to have any 
property at all, and that all property was 
thrift. It was impossible to say how far 
public opinion might develop in any of 
those directions, and he was sure 
their Lordships would agree with him 
that the only safe doctrine to adhere 
to was that which obtained in this 
and every civilised country, namely, 
that if the State, for the good of the 
community deprived an individual of pro- 
perty to which he had a legal title, the 
State was bound to compensate the 
individual to the full extent of the 
value quite independent of the ques- 
tion whether the property ought to have 
been the individual’s or not. What he 
would like to see at rest was whether 
there really had been any deprivation of 
valuable property at all. If Parliament 
and the nation chose to say property had 
been taken and they refused to pay for 
it, that was a clear and distinct position, 
but at present neither Parliament nor 
the country had before them sufficient 
data to make up their minds as to 
whether valuable property had or had 
not been taken, and he confessed he 
should be exceedingly glad if at some 
future time, if not now, an inquiry upon 
the subject could be made.  [“ Hear, 
hear! ”| It did not appear to him, how- 
ever, that the present Royal Commission 
was a perfectly competent body to deal 
with the difficult and complicated ques- 
tion what had been the effect, upon the 
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interests of landlord and tenant, of the 
whole policy which had influenced Par- 
liament, during the last quarter of a cen- 
tury, in dealing with the system of land 
tenure. There was another reason why 
he could not vote against the Govern- 
ment on this question. If their Lord- 
ships agreed to this Motion they would 
be petitioning the Queen to do that which 
they were perfectly well aware Her 
Majesty’s advisers would advise her not 
to do. They would be practically peti- 
tioning Her Majesty to dispense with 
the services of her present Ministers. 
In other words it would be a want of 
confidence in the Government, although 
brought forward in a somewhat curious 
and irregular way. It was for that 
reason, and because he did not think the 
present Royal Commission was _par- 
ticularly well qualified to deal with this 
subject, that he felt unable to vote for 
the Motion, although he sympathised 
with the objects the noble Duke had in 
view. 

*Lorp CLONBROCK said he had been 
prepared to argue, before he heard the 
speech of the noble Marquess on the 
Front Bench, that this proposal would be 
a convenience to Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, as, if the Commission reported that 
the present deplorable position of Irish 
landlords was due to their own fault, 
the Government could disregard their 
appeals with a far clearer conscience than 
they could at present, whereas if they 
reported that the landlords had been 
unjustly treated, the Government would 
be in a better position to give practical 
effect to the sympathy they always ex- 
pressed for them. They had never been 
able to extract from the Government an 
answer as to the justice of their claims, 
and, in the innocence of his heart, he 
supposed that this otherwise unaccount- 
able reticence was owing to want of in- 
formation. But the position appeared to 
be that whether their claims were just 
or not, no compensation was going to be 
given, except some slight relief in the 
matter of tithe rent-charge. He hoped 
this was not the last word of the Govern- 
ment, and he could not think that it 
would be accepted by the country. That 
was not, he thought, in accordance with 
English justice. The answer of the Gov- 
ernment would be anxiously looked for. 
There were many hundreds of people— 
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or less straitened circumstances—who, | 
while filled with the greatest apprehen- 
sion for the future, were convinced that | 
they had been unjustly treated by legis- | 
lation in the past. They were equally | 
convinced that if the matter were tho- | 
roughly threshed out there would be an | 
overwhelming feeling on their behalf. It | 
was not right to leave these people, most | 
of whom had been strong supporters of | 
the Union and of the Government, in | 
such a position. If the present Commis- 
sion was not a Commission ad hoc, let | 
the matter be referred to a differently | 
constituted body, but he hoped they | 
would not be forced to the conclusion | 
that because they were politically weak | 
they were to be denied even the investi- | | 
gation of their claims. [ Hear, hear! ”] | 
°*Tz PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- 
quess of Satispury): My Lords, the | 
Debate appears to me to ‘have taken a 
somewhat discursive tone, and it is a 
little difficult to ascertain precisely what 
are the objects which some of my noble 
Friends from Ireland have in supporting 
the Motion of the noble Duke. At the 
beginning of the Session they expressed 
themselves, as they had expressed them- 
selves before, very strongly with respect 
to the evils which the working of the 
Land Act as administered appeared to 
be bringing upon Ireland generally, and 
upon the class of landowners in particular. 
I think that they met with very general 
sympathy and a general concurrence 
in the belief that the sufferings of that 
class were very severe ; but in asking for 
an inquiry they were careful to say, as I 
think I have also heard again to-night, 
that they did not intend to draw into 
question the Act of 1881 itself. They 
desired a thorough and complete investi- 
gation into the manner in which its pro- 
visions were administered, in order that 
they might know whether the intentions 
of the legislators who had passed that 
Act were fulfilled, and whether the par- 
ticular enactments were properly carried 
out. I have not the quotations by me, 
but my impression is that several of the 
most prominent and conspicuous of those 
who have maintained the cause of the 
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the Act was administered. We found 
great difficulty in doing so, and it was a 
matter of very considerable reflection 
before we saw our way to do so with any 
prospect of useful result. But we yielded 
to their wish, we announced a Commis- 
| sion with terms of reference which I 
think were agreed to by some of my 
noble Friends, and which did not at the 
time certainly draw down any protest 
from them either with respect to sins of 
omission or of commission. We named 
a Commission competent in our judg- 
ment to carry out the distinct and 
limited inquiry indicated by that order 
of reference. The Commission was so 
framed that it was, it seemed to us, 
suited to carry out an inquiry into the 
question whether the Act had been duly 
and rightly carried into effect by its ad- 
ministration. There was a Judge, there 
were two English surveyors, and there 
were two gentlemen of different opinions 
in Ireland who were conversant with the 
working of the Land Law. These gen- 
tlemen appeared to be perfectly compe- 
tent to carry out that inquiry; it was a 
very important inquiry, and one which 
noble Lords from Ireland had earnestly 
desired, and it was one which could have 
been carried out by these gentlemen with 
great effect. But now they propose to 
add to it a very much wider kind of 
inquiry, touching a wholly different 
matter, and requiring entirely different 
capabilities in those by whom the inquiry 
is to be conducted. I have never before 
heard of this proceeding. I cannot remem- 
ber a case in which the Crown has been 
asked to alter the terms of reference of a 
Commission which has once been issued. 
Be that as it may, you are now asking 
the Crown, if you pass this Motion, to 
refer to them “to report on the effects 
and results of the Irish Land Acts, and 
their administration, on the respective 
interests of landlords and tenants.” Now 
that does not require a minute conver- 
sance with engineering and surveying 
technicalities, it does not even require a 
knowledge of the Irish Land Laws ; what 
it requires is a knowledge of land cultiva- 
tion in Ireland, it requires a knowledge 
that would enable them to determine 





Trish landowners were careful to draw | 
that distinction. Drawing that distinc- | 


tion, and insisting upon it, they urged us | 
to give an inquiry into the mode in which | 





whether as a result of these 16 years’ 
| Operation of the Irish Land Acts the 
tenants or the landlords have obtained an 
| advantage greater than that which would 


have been conferred upon either side by 
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the seasons, or the other conditions which | 
have passed during that time. Now, that | 
is an agricultural investigation which 
would require absolutely different men 
to carry it out. The present Commis- 
sioners would be entirely useless for the 
purpose, and the result of tacking this 
totally new and different reference on to | 
the old one would be that the old in- 
vestigation for which you were so anxious | 
would have to be set aside, and new inen, | 
for the purpose of conducting a new in- 
vestigation, would have to be selected and 
commissioned. Now that seems to be a 
very thriftless way of conducting a public | 
investigation ; that is not the manner in | 
which any useful result can be obtained. 
Just conceive what the width is of this 
inquiry to which you are inviting the 
Commission, and the way in which the 
Act has affected the interests of the 
landlords and the tenants. You must 
inquire how the landlords and tenants 
stand towards each other compared with 
their position in 1881, and you must 
further inquire how far has that relative 
position been altered by the events that 
have taken place in the world at large. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] You must ascertain 
what has been the result in Ireland of 
those economical causes with whose 
operation here in England we are too 
familiar. Of course I am quite aware, 
and should always maintain, that it is 
not fair to apply the experience of the 
eastern part of England to measure the | 
result of economical causes in Ireland, 
but there are many parts of England that 
do not differ very largely from the posi- | 
tion of Ireland, and over them to a cer- | 
tain extent the wave of depression has | 
passed. You would have to inquire into 
each case—this landlord is less rich, this | 
farm is less valuable—is it due to the 
operation of the law, or is it due to the | 


economical conditions that have ap- 
peared? I cannot imagine a more 


lengthy, interminable, difficult inquiry 
than that which you are proposing to 
place upon the Commission. Is there 
any sense in mixing it up with another 
clear and comparatively brief and easy 
investigation, in which a few months ago | 
you expressed yourselves not only in- 
terested] in the highest degree, but which 
you regarded almost as the sole matter | 
which called for inquiry? I entirely con- | 
cur with what Lord Dunraven said, that 


it would be a very curious thing and a | 
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very interesting thing to have an in- 
vestigation which would tell us what the 
real result has been of this bold defiance 
of the laws of political economy which 
Parliament sanctioned 16 years ago. I en- 
tirely concur with my noble Friend Lord 
Lansdowne in looking on that legislation 
as entirely disastrous, and with reference 
to the three southern provinces of Ireland 
I consider it not only disastrous but 
unjust. But that does not make the 


| problem less complicated or less difficult 


to investigate. I should be very glad if 
it were possible to have it investigated, 
not only by a competent but by a fairly 
impartial body. The difliculty in all 
these investigations in Ireland is that the 
Judges are so apt to bring some of their 
I 
should be very glad if it were possible to 
have such an inquiry. Two conditions 


| would be absolutely necessary before it 


would be safe to enter into such an in- 
vestigation. First, you must make it 
clear to the tenants of Ireland that you 
do not mean to upset the Act of 1881. 


| I have never found any value in the Act, 


but from the moment it was passed I have 
held the language that you were taking 
a step which you could not retrace, and 


'that in any revolutions that concerned 


the possession of land it was impossible 
to undo a great error when once com- 
mitted. I think it would be a very 


| evil thing if you led the Irish tenant to 


believe that the entire reversal of the 


|recent policy of England with respect to 
Irish land was at hand, because during 


these 16 years all kinds of vested in- 
terest and expectations have grown up. 
Men have invested money on the faith 
They have made their 
plans and arrangements, perhaps specu- 


lated and offered their property for the 


purpose of investment. And if you give 
them the impression that the security of 
property as applied to land is a thing 
which simply depends on the oscillations 
of the political pendulum you destroy all 
confidence in the principal industry of 
Ireland, and, therefore, you destroy the 
sole hope there is that agriculture may 
be restored by the application, in how- 


‘ever small a degrée, of the capital it so 


sorely needs. While retaining in the 
strongest degree my opinion of the Act 
of 1881—I repeat my opinion that a 


‘revolution like that cannot be simply 


retraced, and you would commit the 
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greatest economical error if you allowed | 
the tenants of Ireland to think that any 
such issue was possible. There is one 
other precaution I would recommend | 
Lord Dunraven to observe, if ever he is 
able to carry into effect the interesting | 
inquiry he has shadowed forth, and that 
is, to make it clear to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer that no one expects com- | 
pensation in the shape of so many pounds, | 
shillings, and pence from the English | 
Exchequer. I am quite sure they would | 
not get it, and not only that they will 
discourage any other proposal for the | 
benefit of Irish landlords they may have to | 
make, and cause all financial authorities | 

| 

| 

| 


on both sides of the other House to close 
their ears to any suggestion they may | 
bring forward. If these two conditions 
are observed, I believe, if you study them, | 
things may be done to the advantage of | 
the Irish landlords which you may call | 
compensation, but which I would call | 
merited tenderness for an interest which 
has been hardly treated. I do not like the 
word compensation. It savours too much 
of a railway company and of arbitration. 
I believe there are several such methods, 
but they must be examined one by one. 
They cannot be dealt with as a whole. 
You cannot lay down a general principle 
which will embrace them all. It is for 
you who know where the shoe pinches 
to tell how the pressure can be relieved. 
It is for you to bring forward such pro- 
posals for the alleviation of the position 
of the Irish landlords as you soberly 
think can really be adopted, and by the 
moderation of your desires and argu- 
ments, as well as by the strength of the 
reasoning you put forward, to commend 
them to the impartial and sympathetic 
acceptance of English statesmen. I think 
the legislative improvement of the posi- 
tion of Irish landlords in this matter lies 
in their own hands and may be carried to 
a considerable point. But to take a Com- 
mission you have recently appointed, and 
which you affected to believe was of 
great importance, and deliberately to 
wreck it by attaching to it a wide inquiry 
which it is wholly unfitted to carry out 
—that is not the course of statesmen and 
will not benefit the suffering industry 
you represent. [Cheers.] 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I think 
as this is a matter that directly touches 
the Act of 1881, for which some noble 
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Lords on both sides of the House were 
directly responsible, I think I ought to 
say a few words—not that I differ from 
the view taken by the noble Marquess. 


| I think the reasons he has given for 


not extending the inquiry are quite con- 
clusive, and [ can add nothing to them. 
We on this side would go further, be- 
cause we have thought no inquiry what- 
ever was desirable, and our reason for 
thinking so was based on the view ex- 
pressed by the noble Marquess, that 
there was a great danger in disturbing 
the minds of the tenants in Ireland by 
these inquiries. But I will not go upon 
that point at all, because that is a matter 
that may be considered settled. Agree- 
ing as I do entirely with the view that it 
would be practically impossible to sepa- 
rate distinctly the various causes which 
may have contributed to produce the 
present situation of agricultural affairs 
in Ireland, I am bound to express my 
own opinion for what it may be worth, 
that, in point of fact, Irish landlords, 
although they are very naturally ascrib- 
ing their misfortunes to the Act of 1881, 
do not give sufficient weight to the fact 
that not only in Ireland, not only in 
England, but in all civilised countries in 
Hurope, a disastrous condition of things 
has arisen as regards owners of agricul- 
tural land. For that is a remarkable 
fact which I could wish Irish landlords 
would bear more in mind. I am not 
for a moment about to say that I think 
the Irish Land Act was one which could 
be acceptable to the landlords for the 
reason, of course, that it interfered di- 
rectly and most seriously with their full 
power over their whole property. More 
than that, it created in the South of Ire 
land, as has been pointed out, the recog- 
nition of tenant right, which before that 
did not exist to any considerable extent 
outside Ulster. Nothing could be more 
natural than that they should feel them- 
selves aggrieved, but I ask them not to 
blind themselves to the operation of eco- 
nomical laws on agriculture in this 
country and cthers. In the wheat- 
growing parts of England it may be dif- 
ferent, but where wheat-growing is not 
so much carried on there has been a 
heavy reduction indeed in the income 
of landlords. When we speak of an 


English landlord losing on his rental as 
much as 56 per cent., that he has lost 
the whole of that on his gross income, 
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all his expenses, and they are very heavy, | 
in the management of an English estate | 
remain exactly the same. [Cheers.] In! 
Ireland, it is a fact that no one will deny 
that, the system of management being 
different, there are not those heavy ex- 
penses which fall on the landlord in) 
England as regards the management of 
the estate. That makes the case of the | 
English landlord in one sense more dis- | 
astrous than that of the Irish landlord. 

Tue Eart or MAYO asked whether 
the noble Earl could point out any part) 
oi England where tenant right had been 
sold at from 30, 40, and 50 years’ pur- 
chase. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: For the 
simple reason that tenant right does not 
exist in England. That is one of those 
remarkable circumstances in Ireland—I 
am speaking of the north of Ireland— 
which, as far as I know, to an English- 
man seems inexplicable. I passed a cer- 
tain time in Ireland, and nothing struck 
me so much as tenant right in Ulster. 
Why it existed to the extent it did, and 
what were the causes that produced it, | 
was an enigma to me. I sincerely trust 
it will never exist in England. It is not 
in accordance with our practice, and I do 
not think it will grow up here. I cannot 
conceive any one being able to contro- 
vert the two grounds upon which I under- 
stand the Government oppose this Reso- 
lution—first of all, that the Commission 
is obviously not composed in the manner 
necessary to conduct the inquiry it is 
proposed to make ; and secondly, however 
interesting such an inquiry may be, I 
think it would be beyond the wit of 
man to determine exactly what are all 
the causes that have operated to produce 
the present condition of things in Ireland. 
Then there is a third reason, most 
strongly, plainly, and without hesitation 
stated by Lord Salisbury—who has al 
ways been a consistent opponent of and 
has consistently condemned the Act of 
1881—which I was glad to hear from 
him. He laid down two propositions that | 
it would be disastrous to awaken in the 
minds of the Irish tenants the belief that 
you were to reopen the whole question— | 
which you would by such an inquiry—of 
the Irish Land Act; and, secondly, that 
when Parliament has, rightly or wrongly, | 
determined upon a great change in the/| 
whole system of a great industry in this| 


country, it would be to the largest degree | 


Eeal of Kimberley. , 
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disastrous that after a few years you 
should endeavour to reverse that policy 
entirely, and would introduce a state of 
uncertainty and ill-feeling which would 
lead to consequences which I am quite 
certain not only all of us in this country 
but every Irish landlord would ultimately 
deplore. [Cheers.] 

THe Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
said he gathered from Lord Salisbury’s 
speech that if the Duke of Abercorn 
carried his Motion he would impose upon 
the Commission appointed by the Govern- 
ment a duty outside the sphere of its work, 
and that would damage the Commission. 
At the same time he could not disguise 
from himself the fact that, if his noble 
Friend did not carry the Motion on a 
Division, Her Majesty's Government 
would be more or less identified with the 
idea that they declined to regard the Irish 
landowning class as being justified in 
asking for any compensation whatever. 
Under these circumstances he was some- 
what doubtful as to the course which the 
supporters of the Motion should take. 
But there was one point that should be 
brought home to their Lordships, and 
that was that the acquiescence of the 
Government in forcing this Commission 
was entirely distinct from the rights to 
compensation which the landowning class 
thought they had owing to the variety 
of land legislation, from which they had 
suffered so much. They considered when 
they approached the noble Marquess and 
demanded a Commission, such as he had 
appointed, that it was absolutely neces- 
sary at the present moment to have some 
inquiry as to the reasons of the extra- 
ordinary reductions of rent that were 
being daily and almost hourly carried 
into effect by the Sub-Commissioners 
under the Land Act of 1881. His noble 
Friend below him, in his temperate 
speech, alluded to the fact, as did the 
noble Marquess, that prices were very 
much lower in England than they had 
been in years gone by, and consequently 
the landowners in Ireland could not com- 
plain if their rents were reduced com- 
pulsorily to very much the same extent 
as had been the rents of the landowning 
classes in England. His noble Friend 
forgot to draw attention to this fact. The 
main point put before the noble Marquess 
by the deputation was that the fall in 
prices in Ireland did not correspond with 
the fall of prices in England, and that 
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the tenant-right which the tenants ob- 
tained in Ireland was higher than it had 
been for many years past, and conse- 
quently they were at a loss to understand 
why these extraordinary reductions were 
given in Ireland. That was the reason 
they approached the noble Marquess. 
Now let him turn to the other side of the 
question. The reason why that deputa- 
tion, which was received in the main 
kindly and considerately, approached the 
noble Marquess was because of a Resolu- 
tion passed in Dublin to the effect that 
a deputation should wait upon the Prime 
Minister. One of the chief resolutions 
of that meeting was that the question of 
compensation—entirely distinct from the 
fall in prices—due to the Irish landown- 
ing classes, owing to the land legislation, 
should be brought before Parliament at 
the earliest possible moment. The action 
of the Sub-Commissioners was what the 
Commission were to inquire into. The 
result of the legislation of 1881 was a 
totally different matter. What he wanted 
their Lordships to do was to dissociate 
the two matters in their minds. He 


should be glad if the noble Marquess 
below him (Lord Lansdowne) who spoke 


most sympathetically with regard to the 
wrongs done to Irish landowners, apart 
from the action of the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, who more or less sympathised 
with the landowning classes owing to 
their misfortunes due to the legislation 
in 1881, would assure his noble Friend 
behind him that the Government would 
give some practical proof of the sympathy 
they had expressed by saying they would 
inquire into the matter or consider the 
question very seriously from a practical 
point of view. There was no one, to his 
mind, who was qualified more fully to 
speak on this matter than the noble 
Marquess (the Marquess of Lansdowne.) 
The conditon of the Irish landowning 
classes was described absolutely graphic- 
ally by him in the able speech he made 
in the Debates in their Lordships’ House 
in 1881. The noble Marquess last year 
alluded to himself as a tame elephant 
who was calculated to lead other wild 
elephants into the meshes of the Govern- 
ment net. He would say with regard to 
that simile, although his simile of the 
position of the Irish landowning class in 
1881 to what their position would be at 
the present moment was even more re- 
markable and significant. These were 
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the noble Marquess’s words addressed to 
their Lordships in 1881 :— 

“T own that I am filled with concern when 
T contemplate in anticipation the position of 
helplessness and uselessness into which the 
landlords are likely to be driven by this Bill. 
I read the other day in the report of the pro- 
ceedings of a Society of Entomologists that 
there is a species of wasp which is in the 
habit of feeding its young upon the bodies of 
other insects, generally those of a large grass- 
hopper. These wasps have discovered that 
their victims, if killed outright, are apt to 
decay and become worthless. They have 
accordingly, by a marvellous effort of instinct, 
hit upon the expedient of stinging them in such 
a manner as, without actually killing them, to 
deprive them of all power of movement. In 
this miserable condition they languish until 
they are required for consumption. That is 
the condition into which the Irish landowners 
will, I fear, be driven by their persecutors.” 


The noble Marquess went on to say: — 


“Tt will, I am sure, be a consolation to 
your Lordships to know that the distinguished 
naturalist who conducted these researches 
found that even after the treatment I have 
described, the victims retained some power of 
digestion, and that’ he was able to prolong 
their lives considerably by feeding them on 
syrup. Let us hope that in their last days 
the landlords will be equally fortunate in the 
treatment they will receive.” 


That was the position into which the 
landowning classes were brought at the 
present moment. Might he say he 
trusted they would be equally fortunate 
in the treatment they would receive at 
the hands of the noble Marquess below 
him. He trusted they might receive 
some assurance from the Government 
that they would consider the difference 
of the two questions—the formation of 
the Commission to inquire into the unjust 
reduction of the rent by the Sub-Commis- 
sioners, and the hardships inflicted on 
the landowning classes by the legislation 
of 1881. If they should receive some 
such assurance he had no doubt his 
noble Friend behind him might be in- 
clined not to go to a Division. 

Tue Duxe of ABERCORN understood 
the Prime Minister to say that if any pro- 
positions or suggestions were put forward 
by the Irish landowners fortified by the 
strength of reasoning, the Government 
would be willing to take these matters 
into consideration. He, therefore, begged 
to ask the noble Marquess, supposing 
they were able to comply with these con- 
ditons, if he would give an undertaking 
to form, at any rate, some body of men 
to inquire into the landowners’ condition. 


t 
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*Toe PRIME MINISTER: What the 
noble Duke asks me is rather a specula- 
tive and academical question. I am 
afraid he would think I was trifling with 
him if I told him that, if he quite con- 
vinced Her Majesty's Government, Her 
Majesty’s Government would act upon 
their convictions. [Laughter and “ Hear, 
hear!”] I do not know that it is possible 
in the circumstances to give a more dis- 
tinct promise ; but I shrink a little, hay- 
ing had some experience this year of the 
difficulty of forming Irish Commissions, 
from an unlimited and unconditioned 
promise of future Irish Commissions on 
indistinct and unsettled circumstances. 
[Laughter.| I think it may be very 
doubtful whether these matters would be 
cleared up by a Commission, but I readily 
promise the noble Lord that we shall not 
shrink from applying such a remedy if 
we think that by doing so we can do what 
undoubtedly we have so much at heart 
—namely, improve the position of those 
who have been so much injured by 
recent legislation—as the Irish landlords. 
[Cheers. | 

Viscount CLIFDEN could only say 
that, if the noble Duke who had brought 
this Motion forward was satisfied with 
what he had got from the noble Marquess 
at the head of the Government, he was 
very easily contented ; and he thought he 
need never more ask noble Lords to come 
to support him on questions like this if 
he did not press his Motion to a Division. 
[Cheers. | 

Tue Eart or MAYO wished to know 
whether, if they pressed this Motion to 
a Division, it would or would not wreck 
the Commission, as he had understood 
the noble Marquess had suggested that 
this might be the result, they did not wish 
to wreck the Commission, as they had 
asked for it. 

Tue Duxe or ABERCORN: I beg to 
withdraw the Motion. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


EXEMPTION FROM PILOTAGE. 
*Tue PRIME MINISTER, in moving 
the Second Reading of the Merchant 
Shipping (Exemptions from Pilotage) 
Bill, explained that it dealt with a small 
matter, but it was necessary he should 
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bring it forward as Foreign Minister, as 
it was required by our engagement with 
|a foreign Power. In 1824 or 1825 we 
| came to an engagement with Sweden that 
/in all matters of pilotage the Swedish 
| pilots should not be put to any greater 
/expense than English pilots or pilots of 
| any other nation. It was a most-favoured- 
|nation clause, in fact, for the Swedish 
|and Norwegian pilots. Since that time 
it was enacted that all pilots coming up 
the Thames must pass through certain 
examinations; but an exemption, a 
special exemption, was given to certain 
pilots indicated in the Act who went by 
one particular portion of the Thames 
called North Reach. The Swedish Goyv- 
ernment had demurred to this exemp- 
tion; they said they were obliged to 
obtain examined and certificated pilots, 
while these particularly exempted ship- 
ping companies were allowed to escape 
from this obligation. There was some 
doubt, he admitted, as to the justice of 
their contention; he suspected that 
lawyers might find a way out of the 
Swedish demand ; but on the surface, and 
looking at it as a layman, it did seem that 
by the existing state of things we were 
requiring from the swedish pilots condi- 
tions not required from the pilots of our 
own country. If we were doing that we 
were undoubtedly contravening engage 
ments into which we had entered. On 
this ground it had been pressed strongly 
upon him by the Swedish Government, 
and he had thought it right to yield to 
the pressure, to remove these exemptions 
which offended them, and to require alike 
for all pilots the requisite examinations 
and certificates before they were em- 
ployed. He could, of course, produce 
documents and more minute information 
on this matter should such be wanted 
by the noble Lord opposite, but probably 
the matter was within his recollection. 
Tus Eart or KIMBERLEY said he 
had some recollection of the circum- 
stance, though, of course, if he had not 
he would at once accept what the noble 
Marquess had said as to the clause put 
forward by Sweden. He remembered 
enough of the matter to know that the 
Swedish Government had _ strongly 
pressed their claim to be exempted from 
this provision, and the Foreign Office had 
some doubt as to the precise application 
of a remedy. It was a matter he knew 
which had often been discussed in the 
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friendly spirit which had ever charac- 
terised our relations with the Swedish 
Fovernment. It was desirable to remove 
the cause of complaint, and, so far, he 
went with the noble Marquess, and was 
not disposed to object to the particular 
mode of redress suggested in the Bill. 
Only one remark he would make. 
believed that those who had carefully 
studied this rather vexed and difficult 
question of compulsory pilotage would 
say it was not desirable for many reasons 
to extend the system. The 
adopted in the Bill for relieving the 
Swedish vessels was by levelling up as 
he should call it, removing exemptions, 
and making liability to compulsory pilot- 
age general. He merely made the remark 
and did not profess to be an expert, but 
he thought those who had studied the 
whole question would feel, without doz- 
matising on the subject of compulsory 
pilotage, that 
should be given to the matter before 
extending the system. But looking at the 
whole’ matter, probably the noble Mar- 


careful consideration 


quess had taken the most convenient way 
out of the difficulty, and removing what 
had been a source of irritation to the 
Swedish Government. He offered no op- 
position to the Bill. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the whole House 
on Tuesday next. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
BILL. 

Toe LORD PRESIDENT or 
COUNCIL (The Duke of Devonsnire), in 
moving the Second Reading of this Bill, 
said it was substantially the same as the 
Bill which passed through the House with 
little discussion last Session, but for 
which, unfortunately, time did not allow 
full consideration in the other House. 


Certain modifications had been intro- 


2 ‘ «| 
duced which were the result of communi- | 


cations which had been in progress during 
almost the whole of the Session between 
those interested, and there was reason to 
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hope that the difficulties which prevented 

| the Bill from passing into law had been 
removed, and that it would pass now as 
| practically an unopposed Measure. He 
| was sorry to say very considerable time 
| had elapsed since Lord Cowper’s Commis- 
| sion reported, and during that time a 
very great change, he was happy to say, 
| had taken place in the higher education 
'of the City of London, and this had 
| caused the necessity for certain altera- 
' tions of procedure in the Bill. The chief 
alterations introduced had reference to 
| such modifications. Almost the only point 
| discussed in the House last year was that 
which affected, or was supposed to affect, 
| denominational colleges, and principally 
King’s College. The agreement which 
at last year had been 
embodied in somewhat different terms in 
the present Bill, and he believed it was 
accepted by King’s 
|College and the principal bodies con- 
and not objected 
Lord Herschell, who took 
| strong line of opposition last year. 


| was arrived 


|now practically 


cerned, was now 


ito by a 
He 
had been able, in introducing the Bill, to 
vive the names of the Gentlemen who 
were to fill the statutory Commission 
under the Bill, and if noble Lords would 
look over the list it would be seen that 
educational interests, as well as the con- 
| flicting interests which prevented the 
passing of the Bill last year, were ade- 
quately represented on the Commission, 
} and that it was one that ought to inspire 
confidence. 


| Tre Eart or KIMBERLEY said as he 
was a member of the Senate of the Uni- 
versity he was aware of the circumstances 
to which the noble Duke had alluded, 
and which led to the introduction of this 
amended Bill. He did not think it was 
necessary or desirable to go into the pro- 
visions now; he would confine himself 
to saying the present form was the result 
of very careful consideration, he might 
say a compromise between the different 
interests. There was very sanguine hope, 
and he sincerely trusted it would be ful- 
filled, that the Bill in its present form, 
20 


- 


| 
| 
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which was probably the only form in 
which it would be acceptable to all parties 
concerned, would not be opposed, and he | 
hoped it might pass during the present | 
Session. 


Lunacy 


Read 2* (according to Order); and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House on Monday next. 





LUNACY BILL [1.1.]. 
Order for Third Reading Read. 


*Eart RUSSELL said he would 
trespass for long on the time of the 
House, but there was a circumstance he 
had mentioned during the discussion in 
Committee as to which he felt it his 
duty to say a word before the Bill passed. 
At the time referred to he had endea- 
voured to obtain an Amendment of the 
Bill in the direction required by the Asy- | 
lums Committee of the County of 
London. He explained that he was act- 


not 
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ing at that time without definite authori- 
sation, but now he might tell their Lord- 
ships that a unanimous resolution had 
been passed by two Committees of the 
London County Council on the subject 
of the Bill, and he had been asked to 
press the matter. The clause to which 
was particularly taken was 


exception 

Clause 14, giving the Commissioners 
what he ventured to think were entirely 
new powers in the management of asy- 
lums as apart from inspection. The 
Commissioners were to be given the 
pewer to make rules which might con- 
flict with other rules, and might be 
thought unworkable by the Visiting Com- 
mittee. They thought the principle so 
objectionable and the proposed extension 
of the jurisdiction of the Commissioners 
so undesirable, that they were prepared 
to sacrifice the Bill, containing though it 
did many useful clauses and interpreta- 
tiens, rather than to allow it go forward 


in its present condition. He was sorry 


to have to say that the Bill would be 
opposed in all its future stages so long 
Earl of Kimberley. 





Bill. 
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as it remained in its present form, and 
under the circumstances he feared that 
the clauses they thought useful would 
not be enacted this Session. But even 
at this stage he renewed his appeal to 
the noble and learned Lord to meet the 
views of the asylum authority. It was 
no small interest he represented. The 
asylums authority of London had 14,000 
lunatics under their charge, and their 

maintenance was 
The authorities hal 
the 
throughout the 


expenditure upon 
£400,000 a year. 

not been consulted in 
Visiting Committees 

country had asked to ex- 
press their views on the Bill. It had 
emanated chiefly from the Commissioners 
in Lunacy, and no opportunity had been 
given for reconciling conflicting views. 
He did not propose to ask their Lord- 
ships to Divide on this matter, it would 
be wasting the time of the House, and 
he did not suppose that at this time he 
weuld receive much support ; but he had 
thought it right to intimate that in its 
present form the Bill would be strenu- 


any way, 


not been 


ously opposed at every stage. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR = (Lord 
Hauspury) said he did not think the 
noble Earl had dealt quite fairly witha 
the House in this matter. He said he 
had tried to get the clause amended in 
Committee, but there his memory must 
be at fault. The noble Earl objected 
to the clause, but if he had wanted to 
wmend the clause he should have put his 
wish into the form of an Amendment 
and moved it. A mere general obser- 
vation that the clause required amend- 
ment was not trying to get the clause 
amended at all. The noble Earl ex- 
pressed an opinion, but he did not even 
now move the omission of the clause or 
the rejection of the Bill. Te did not 
undervalue the opinion of the noble Lord 
or of those by whom he was instructed, 
because at this period of the Session 
any opposition was formidable, but if 
there was to be a_ discussion of 
the question it would not be on 
the terms he had expressed. There 
were valuable provisions in the Bill 
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in respect to various matters, and all 
these things were to be sacrificed be- 
cause the persons whom the noble Lord 
chose to regard as those instructing him 
were not satisfied with Clause 14. One 
noble Lord was good enough to point out 
a defect in the Bill, and he was happy 
to say the suggested Amendment was 
entirely satisfactory to him. The Com- 
missioners of Lunacy were to call 
on the Asylums Authority to make 
rules subject to appeal to the Secre- 
tary of State, and what the noble 
Lord suggested was an Amendment 
now inserted that the authorities 
should have the right to be heard. But 
that did not satisfy the noble Earl, he 
objected to the clause, and would not 
say what he wished to substitute. That 
was not the mode in which a Bill con- 
taining such important provisions which 
were urgently needed should be treated. 
The noble Lord should have moved an 
Amendment or the omission of the 
clause. He could not say he was ex- 
tremely grateful to the noble Earl for 
not pressing his objection to division ; 
he did not think it would have made 
any difference in the result if he had 
done so. 

*Eart RUSSELL hoped he might be 
allowed to explain his personal action. 
He disclaimed any discourtesy to the 
House or to the noble Lord in charge of 
the Bill. The noble and learned Lord said 
he did not now propose an Amendment, 
and that indeed was so, but he had pro- 
posed an Amendment and suggested the 
sort of Amendment to the clause which 
would be acceptable. 

Tez LORD CHANCELLOR said the 
noble Lord did not propose the Amend- 
ment. He was dissatisfied with the clause, 
and he said the clause ought to be 
amended, but that was not, of course, 
proposing an Amendment. 

Eart RUSSELL said he was sorry to 
differ with the recollection of the noble 
and learned Lord, but he distinctly under- 
stool him to say in the Standing Com- 
mittee that he could not accept an 





Amendment on the lines he indicated. 
Under these circumstances he thought it 
would be more courteous to their Lord- 
ships to save time by not pressing it. He 
might also say that this was not the only 
clause that was objected to. 


Bill read the Third time. 


Clause 24,— 


ADJUSTMENT OF LIABILITIES BETWEEN LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES AND GUARDIANS. 


(1.) Where any pauper lunatic is in an in- 
stitution for lunatics other than the asylum of 
the local authority within whose area is situate 
wholly or partly the union to which he is 
chargeable or the place from which he is sent, 
and the expenses which the guardians of any 
union are required to pay in respect of the 
lunatic are thereby increased beyond those 
which would have been payable by them if 
he had been sent to that asylum, the guar- 
dians shall be entitled to recover the addi- 
tional expenses as a debt from that local 
authority. 

(2.) Any expenses properly incurred by the 
guardians of a union in relation to a pauper 
lunatic who is chargeable to some other union, 
shall be recoverable summarily as a civil debt 
from the guardians of the latter union. 


Amendments made: After the word 
“Where ” leave out “any,” and insert— 


“by reason of a local authority not having an 
asylum or of deficiency of accommodation in 
the asylum of a local authority a,” 


Leave out the words— 


“in an institution for lunatics other than the 
asylum of the local authority within whose 
area is situate wholly or partly the union to 
which he is chargeable, or the place from 
which he is sent, and,” 


and insert the words “sent to some other 
institution for lunatics.” 

Leave out “that asylum” and insert 
“the asylum of that local authority.”— 


(Lord Chancellor.) 
Clause 32,— 


EFFECT OF INQUISITIONS UPON RECEPTION 
ORDERS. 

(1.) When upon an inquisition it is found 
that the alleged lunatic is of sound mind any 
reception order relating to the alleged lunatic 
shall forthwith determine. 
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(2.) When upon an inquisition it is found 
that the alleged lunatic is of unsound mind 
and incapable of managing his affairs, any 
reception order relating to the lunatic shall 
(subject to the provisions of the Lunacy Acts 
1890 to 1897 as to the continuance of reception 
orders) continue in force until an order has 
been made appointing a committee of the 
person of the lunatic, and an office copy thereof 
served upon the manager of the institution for 
lunatics in which the lunatic is or the person 
having charge of the lunatic, and upon such 
service the reception order shall determine. 
Such service may be made by delivering the 
office copy order, or sending the same by post 
to the person to be served. 


Lunacy 


(3.) When upon an inquisition it is found 
that the alleged lunatic is of unsound mind so 
as to be incapable of managing his affairs, but 
that he is capable of managing himself, any 
reception order relating to the lunatic shall 
forthwith determine. But the Judge in Lunacy 
may give such directions as to the residence 
of the lunatic, and as to his care and treat- 
ment, and also as to the payment of any money 
to or for the benefit of the lunatic as the Judge 
may think fit. 

(4.) So long as a reception order relating to 
a lunatic or alleged lunatic continues in force, 
the Commissioners shall continue to exercise 
as regards the lunatic all the powers as to the 
visitation, care, and treatment of lunatics 
vested in them by the Lunacy Acts 1890 to 
1897, and upon the determination of any such 
order under this section it shall cease to be 
their duty to exercise those powers as regards 
the lunatic mentioned in the order. 


Amendments made: After “managing” 
insert “ himself or.” 


In Sub-section (2) leave out “ office 
copy thereof,” and insert— 


“order signed by such committee having an- 
nexed thereto an office copy of the order 
appointing him is.” 


Leave out Sub-section 


Chancellor.) 


(4). 





(Lord 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 





Form 1. 


STATEMENT ACCOMPANYING URGENCY 
ORDER. 


We are of opinion that it is necessary for the 
safety and proper treatment of -4.B., the person 
named in the accompanying urgency order [or 
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for the safety of others, as the case may be] that 

the said A.B. should be forthwith placed under 

care and treatment. Our reasons for this con- 
clusion are as follows [state them specifically]. 

(Signed) [1] (.D. 

E.F. 





{'] To be signed by the person who signs the 
urgency order, and by the medical practitioner who 
signs the medical certificate, 


Form 2. 
ORDER FOR RECEPTION OF A  PAUPER 
LUNATIC OR LUNATIC WANDERING AT 
LARGE. 


I, C.D., having called to my assistance E.F,, 
of , a duly qualified medical prac- 
titioner, and, having personally examined 1.3, 
[describing him], hereinafter called the patient, 
and being satisfied that he is a pauper in receipt 
of relief [or in such circumstances as to require 
relief for his proper care and maintenance], and 
that he is a lunatic [or an idiot, o a person of 
unsound mind], and a proper person to be taken 
charge of and detained under care and treatment, 
{or that he is a lunatic and was wandering at 
large, and is a proper person to be taken charge 
of and detained under care and _ treatment], 
hereby direct you to receive the said patient into 
your asylum [or hospital, or house.] — Subjoined 
is a statement of particulars respecting the said 
patient. 





(Signed) C.D. 
A Justice of the Peace for ‘ 
| Dated the day of 18 
| 

To the superintendent of the* asylum for the 
county [7 borough] of [or the 
lunatic hospital of , or EF, 
proprietor of the licensed house of J 
[describing the asylion, hospital, or house.) 

Note.—Where the Order directs the lunatic 
to be received into any asylum other than an 
asylum of the county cr borough in which the 
parish from which the lunatic is sent is situate, 
or in a registered hospital or licensed house, it 
shall state that the justice making the order is 
satisfied that there is no asylum of that county 
or borough, or that there is a deficiency of room 
in that asylum or [as the case may be] the special 
circumstances by reason whereof the lunatic 
cannot conveniently be taken to an asylum for 
the first-mentioned county or borough. 


| *] If there is more than one asylum for the county 

or borough, the order may be addressed to the superin- 

tendent of “ an” asylum of the county or borough of 
without specifying which. 


Amendments made : In Form 2, leave 
out “there is no asylum of that county 
or borough or that”; in Form 2, leave 
out “that” (“that asylum”], and after 
“asylum” insert “of the county or 
borough if there is such an asylum”; 
leave out ‘‘an” and insert “that”; 
leave out “for the first-mentioned county 
or borough.” —(Lord Chancellor.) 
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(Lord Chancellor). 
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SECOND SCHEDULE. 


ENACTMENTS REPEALED. 





Session and Chapter. Short Title. | Extent of Repeal. 





39 & 40 Vict. c. 61 ... | The Divided Parishes | Section twenty-six. 
and Poor Law Amend- 
ment Act, 1876. 


53 & 54 Vict. c. 5 ... | The Lunacy Act, 1890 | Section eight, in sub-section one the words 
“ other than the judicial authority who 
made the order,’ and in sub-section 
four the words “and not being the 
judicial authority who made the 
reception order.” 

Section twenty-eight, sub-section three. 

Section sixty-five, sub-section two, para- 
graph (a). 

Section sixty-eight. 

Section one hundred and sixteen, sub- 
section two. 

Section one hundred and sixty-nine, sub- 
section six, 

Section two hundred and twenty-nine, 
sub-section one from ‘or where ”’ to 
‘*the justices,’’ and in sub-section two 
the words “ or justices, as the case may 
be;” and sub-section five. 

Section two hundred and thirty-seven, 
sub-section two. 

Section two hundred and forty-seven. 

| Section two hundred and fifty-four, sub- 

section two. 

| Section two hundred and sixty-seven, 
sub-sections four and five. 

| In section two hundred and sixty-nine, 
sub-section nine, the words ‘‘not ex- 
ceeding one fourth of the entire 
weekly charge.” 

Section two hundred and seventy-two, 
the words “and to the Secretary of 
State.” 

Sections two hundred and eighty, two 

hundred and eighty-one, and two 

hundred and eighty-two. 
| 

| 





Section three hundred and seventeen. 
The secoud schedule, forms nine and 
twelve. 


54 & 65 Vict. c. 65 a | The Lunacy Act, 1891 | Section sixteen. 





Amendments made: Leave out— | CHAFF-CUTTING MACHINES 
“Sections two hundred and eighty, | (ACCIDENTS) BILL. 

two hundred and eighty-one, and | : : : 

two hundred and eighty-two.” _ Read 3* (according to Order), with the 


| Amendments, and passed, and returned 
Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. | to the Commons. 
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PERSONS 
Now 
CLEANSING OF PERSONS BILL. 
Read 3* (according to Order), with the 


Amendments, and passed, and returned 
to the Commons. 


COPYRIGHT (AMENDMENT) BILI- (1.1.3. 
Further proceeded with after the 
Third Reading (according to Order). 


Clause 12,— 


APPLICATION OF ACT. 

(i.) This Act shall extend only to the British 
Islands, but if Her Majesty the Queen is satis- 
fied that the Legislature of any British posses- 
sion has by resolution declared its assent to this 
Act or any part thereof being extended to such 
possession, Her Majesty may direct by Order 
in Council that this Act or such part thereof 
shall apply to such possession, and this Act or 
such part shall apply accordingly. 

ii.) Any such Order in Council may, with 
such assent as aforesaid, from time to time be 
revoked or altered by any further Order in 
Council. 

(iii.) Every such Order in Council shall, as 
soon as may be after the making thereof, be 
published in the Loudon Gazette. 

(iv.) A copy of every such Order in Council 
shall be laid before both Houses of Parliament 
within six weeks after the issuing thereof if 
Parliament is then sitting, and if not, then 
within six wecks after the commencement of the 
next Session of Parliament. 

(v.) No such Order in Council shall affect 
prejudicially any right acquired at the date of 
its coming into operation. 


Lorp MONKSWELL moved “ That 
the clause be struck out.” 


Motion agreed to ; 
struck out. 


clause accordingly 


Bill passed, and sent to the Commons. 


COTTON CLOTHS FACTORIES BILL. 

Lorp BELPER, in moving the Second 
Reading of this Bill, said it was a 
Measure giving the Secretary of State 
power to make regulations with regard 
to work in cotton cloth factories. There 
was a Billin 1889 on this matter, and last 
year, owing tosome complaints about the 
conditions of working, the Home Secre- 
tary appointed a small Committee, with 
Sir Henry Roscoe as Chairman. The 
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Committee decided on the regulations, 
especially with regard to steaming and 
the introduction of artificial moisture 
into cotton-weaving sheds, and he under- 
stood they were approved of both by the 
employers and the employed. This Bill 
enabled the Secretary of State to make 
regulations in conformity with the 
Committee’s recommendations. 

Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
Jiouse on Monday next. 


SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL, 

THe Duke or DEVONSHIRE 
moved the Second Reading of this Bill. 
He said the Bill, which had_ passed 
through the other House without any 
discussion, enabled School Boards, under 
regulations made by the Education 
Department, to pay certain expenses 
relating to conferences of School Boards, 
He believed it would be considered to be 
a useful Measure. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the Whole 
House on Monday next. 


House adjourned at ‘Ten minutes before 
Seven o’clock, to Monday next, a 
Quarter past Eleven o'clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Lriday, 23rd July 1897. 


QUESTIONS. 


LAND TAN. 

Mr. LAURENCE HARDY (Kent, 
Ashford) : T beg to ask the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer whether in the new 
instructions to the assessors of land tax 
issued by the Land Tax Commissioners, 
they have been advised not to assess any 
lands or tenements which have been 


treated as exempt or exonerated from 
land tax for a considerable number of 
years ; whether he is aware that last 
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year in very many cases land tax was, the two Reports has been completed, but 
assessed and paid upon property which | th to which TI understand, 
had never paid tax for a great number of | the hon. Baronet is a signatory, has not 
years ; ak whether he will now take] yet been forwarded to the Lord Lieu- 
steps to insure that the owners of such| tenant. The Appendices are not yet 
property shall not be barred from relief| fully printed. There will be no delay, 
under the new instructions by the fact} however, in laying the Reports and 
that they have paid land tax last year,| Appendices on the Table of the House 
and also that the amount of land tax so| as soon as they have been received. 
charged and paid shall be refunded to 
them ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- TRALEE INFIRMARY. 
CHEQUER (Sir) Micnarn Hicks} Sir THOMAS ESMONDE: T beg to 
3EACH, Bristol, W.): Complaint was|ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
made that last year in many cases where | Lieutenant of Ireland if he can explain 
parishes had been reassessed for land tax| the letter recently sent by the Irish 
property was assessed which had never| Local Government Board to the Guar- 
paid land tax for a great number of years | dians of the Tralee Union with reference 
past, and therefore the Board of Inland|to the nuns who act as nurses in the 
Revenue, on my instructions, issued a| Tralee Infirmary ; if he is aware that in 
cireular to Land Tax Commissioners, who | the Tralee Union, as in other unions in 
are solely responsible for the making of| Ireland where the nuns have taken over 
land tax assessments, pointing out the} the charge of the sick poor, the result of 
necessity for great care in bringing into| their ministration has been to vastly 
charge properties which have never before | improve the condition of the poor people 
been charged with land tax, and suggest-| committed to their care, with a very 
ing that the fact that no land tax had} great saving in the rates; if he will 
for many years been charged on a| state the purport of Article 28 of the 
particular property might reasonably be | Rupeletions referred to by the Local 
regarded as presumptive evidence that the | Government Board in their ‘letter ; if he 
property at one time formed part of an ‘i is aware that the article in question has 
estate in respect of which the owner had | not been enforced in the Tralee Union 
redeemed the tax, and instructions to this | | during the 22 years that the Sisters of 
effect have been given to the local asses-| Mercy have had charge of the union 
sors. J cannot go further than this, for I | hospital ; that the enforcing of it now 
have no right to interfere with the discre-| will result in much inconvenience to the 
tion of the Land Tax Commissioners i in | nur sing sisters ; and, if he will instruct 
individual cases, and it must be remem-| the Trish Local Government Board to 
bered that, owing to the incomplete allow Rule 28 to remain, as it has 
way in which the ‘land tax assessments | remained for the last 22 years, in abeyance 
have been kept up in some districts, | until it can be amended by Act of Par- 
many piapeitie, which ought to have | liament. 
been fully assessed, have in the ‘4 Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
escaped their fair share of the quota, to letter referred to called attention to the 
the loss of the other land-tax payers in| fact that the Local Government Board 
the parish. |had observed from the return of officers 

| that three of the nuns who were employed 
| as nurses in the workhouse had not been 

HORSE BREEDING IN IRELAND. | appointed by the Board of Guardians, as 

Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, | required by the general regulations, and 
W.): I beg to ask the Chief Secretary | pointed out that unless the Guardians 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Treland when | went through the form of legally appoint- 
the Reports and Appendices of the Com-|ing them the salaries paid for their 
mission on Horse Breeding in Treland | services would be liable to disallowance 
will be laid upon the Table of the House "| by the Auditor. The Local Government 

Tut CHIEF SECRETARY  ror| Board are able to testify as to the 
IRELAND (Mr. Gerratp Baxrovur, | efficient manner in which the nuns in 
Leeds, Central): I am informed by the Tralee and other unions generally dis- 
Secretary to the Commission that one of | charge their duty. I am unable to say 
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whether the result of their appointment 
has always been a great saving of the 
rates. Article 28 of the General Regu- 
lations provides that no officer or 
assistant shall be appointed in any union 
unless notice that such appointment will 
be made, shall have been given and 
entered on the minutes at one of the two 
ordinary meetings of the Board next 
preceding that at which the appointment 
shall be made, and unless an advertise- 
ment giving notice of such appointment 
shall, by direction of the Guardians 
entered on their minutes, have appeared 
in some public paper at least seven days 
before such appointment is made. If the 
Guardians have omitted to conform to 
this regulation for the time alleged, they 
have done so without the knowledge or 
sanction of the Local Government Board. 
The conditions of the regulation have 
been complied with in other unions in 
Ireland where nuns have held ofticial 
positions, and the Board fail to see why 
its enforcement should lead to any special 
inconvenience in Tralee Union. All 
union officers who receive salaries from 
the poor rates, or from public funds, must 
comply with the law, and no exception 
can be made in the case of the nurses of 
the Tralee Union ? 


IRISH LIGHTHOUSE KEEPERS. 
Major JAMESON (Clare, W.): I 
beg to ask the President of the Board of 
Trade why no answer has yet been given 


by the Commissioners of Trish Lights to | 


the memorial of the Irish lighthouse 
keepers, made in February 1895; whe- 
ther he is aware that the Trish light- 
house keepers are worse paid than those 
of other nations ; and that, under the 
rules of the Commissioners of Trish 
Lights, no facilities are given for the 
secular or religious education of the 
children of these lighthouse keepers ; 
and whether, under these circumstances, 
he will order an investigation to be 
made into the grievances of the Irish 
lighthouse keepers ! 

THe PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
oF TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rireniz, Croy- 
don): The Commissioners of Trish Lights 
forwarded the memorial of their light- 
keepers to the Board of Trade on the 
27th March last, with certain recom- 
mendations, which, together with those 
of the Trinity House and the Commis- 
sioners of Northern Lighthouses, are now 


Mr. Gerald Balyour. 
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being considered by the Board of Trade, 
who are endeavouring to draw up a more 
or less uniform scheme for the three 
services. This, however, involves con- 
siderable calculation, as well as corre- 
spondence with the general lighthouse 
authorities. I am not aware that the 
Irish lighthouse keepers are worse paid 
than those of other nations. With re- 
| gard to the question of education, I may 
mention that no fewer than nine isolated 
lighthouse stations are at present being, 
or have recently been, converted into 
“ relieving ” stations, with dwellings on 
shore, in order that, among other advan- 
tages, increased facilities may be given 
to the families of lightkeepers both for 
educational purposes and for attendance 
at divine service. The hon. and gallant 
Member may rest assured that the 
memorial of the Irish lighthouse keepers 
is receiving careful consideration. 





COLONIAL LIGHTHOUSES. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN -POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): 1 beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
he will state, for the last two financial 
years, what have been the amounts 
received from Light Dues for Colonial 
Lighthouses under Linperial management, 
and what has been the amount expended 
on these lighthouses ; and what has been 
done with the surplus in either year, if 
any ! 

Mr. RITCHIE said there was received 
for dues for lighthouses on or off Ceylon 
£15,242. 19s. 4d. in 1895-6 and 
£10,585. 13s. Sd. in 1896-7, and the 
amounts expended on those lighthouses 
were, in 1895-6, £4,933. 18s. 7d., and 
in 1896-7, £4,851. 3s. 3d. The surplus 
for the two years has been added to the 
Reserve Fund for the maintenance of 
these lighthouses and cannot under exist- 
ing law be devoted to other purposes. 
The cost of the other Colonial Light- 
,houses under Imperial management (at 
the Bahamas, Falkland Islands and 
Sombrero) is borne by moneys voted 
by Parliament. It amounted to 

£12,692. lls. 4d. in 1895-6 and 
£12,822. 12s. Od. in 1896-7. 


COLONEL WATERS’ JOURNEY TO 
VLADIVOSTOCK. 
Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs whether, without 


i 
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prejudice to the public interests, he could ! 
lay upon the Table any information re- | 
ferring to matters of commercial or | 
industrial interest gathered by Lieutenant- | 
Colonel Waters on his recent journey 
across Siberia to Vladivostock ? | 

Tut UNDER SECRETARY or| 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS | 
(Mr. G. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : | 
No report on such matters has yet been | 
received from Colonel Waters, but he | 
will be asked whether he can supply one | 
of suflicient general interest for publica- | 
tion. 





QUEEN ANNE'S GATE. | 
CotoneL WELBY (Taunton): I beg | 
to ask the President of the Local Govern- | 
ment Board if he is aware that the Vestry 
of St. Margaret and St. John, West- 
minster, have resolved to replace the 
macadam in Queen Anne’s Gate with 
asphalte, contrary to the expressed wishes | 
of the majority of ratepayers in that) 
street, who object to the change on the | 
grounds of insanitation and noise ; and | 
whether he can bring any administrative | 
influence to bear on the Vestry to regard | 
the wishes of the ratepayers 4 
Tue PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL! 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry | 
Cuapiin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): I re-| 
plied to a precisely similar Question only | 
on Tuesday last with regard to Victoria | 
Street, and there is nothing, I fear, that | 
I can add to what I said then. | 
| 

STATION HOSPITAL, STIRLING. 
Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.): 1) 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State | 
for War whether he is aware that | 
Deputy Surgeon General J. H. Beath, | 
officer in charge of the Station Hospital, | 


Stirling, on 25rd June last, in addressing | 
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been made to Deputy Surgeon General 
Seath, that officer denies that he used 
the language imputed to him in the hon. 
Member’s Question, or that he entertains 
the ideas such language would convey. 
The authorities would regard any such 
address as reprehensible. 


Charity. 


BRADFORD QUARTER SESSIONS. 

Mr. R. ASCROFT (Oldham) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department whether he is aware 
that nine operatives, who were sentenced 
on the 28th of June at the Bradford 
Quarter Sessions to one month’s imprison- 
ment, and who have been since released, 
were all fastened together with a chain 
and taken through the streets of Bradford, 
and also through the streets of Wakefield ; 
and whether it is in accordance with the 
law that such a course should be 
adopted ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
rHE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Marruew Wuitre Riviey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): It is true that these men, 
while being removed to Wakefield prison 


| after their conviction, were, for security, 


attached to a light chain ; but they were 
not taken through the public streets 
either at Bradford or Wakefield. At 
the former place the station adjoins the 
Court house, and at the latter a private 
road connects the station and the prison. 
A light chain is usually employed for 
securing prisoners who are being trans- 
ferred from one place to another. It is 
the least conspicuous and offensive means 
that can be adopted and is sanctioned by 
the prison rules. 


HOWELL’S CHARITY. 
Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Nottingham, 


his class, some of whom were Roman} Rushcliffe) : I beg to ask the Parlia- 
Catholics, stated, amongst many other | mentary Charity Commissioner what is 
. . . e > g , %e ~” « 7) y 
similar expressions, that Roman Catholics | the annual income of Howell’s Charity 





worshipped idols, and that, in his opinion, 
they could commit any crime, even | 
murder, and that all they had to do was | 
to go to the priest and tell him, and he 
would laugh and say, it is all right, you 
are forgiven ; and, if so, what steps the 
War Oflice will take to protect Roman 
Catholic soldiers from being thus ad- 
dressed ! 

THe UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): Reference having 





applicable to the girls’ school at Denbigh ; 
and whether he can state the number of 
girls now educated at the school ¢ 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York, N.R., 
Thirsk): The sum applicable for the 
year 1896 to the girls’ school at Denbigh 
of Howell’s Charity was £2,728, being 
40 per cent. of the net income of the 
charity. The number of girls now in 
the school is 82, viz., 25 orphan founda- 
tioners, 29 paying boarders, and 28 day 
scholars. 
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MERCANTILE MARINE FUND. ' OXFORDSHIRE LIGHT INFANTRY 
Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL :| BAND, 
I beg to ask the President of the Board) Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
of Trade whether, as there will be no| Under Secretary of State for War 


opportunity this Session of introducing | 
a Bill to embody the conclusions of the 


Departmental Committee on the Mercan- 
tile Marine Fund, and seeing that that 
Committee felt itself precluded by the 
terms of the reference from considering the 
question of the transfer of the cost of the 
light service to the Consolidated Fund, 
he will, in view of adequate legislation 
on this important subject early next 
Session, now appoint a Departmental or 
other Committee of inquiry to examine 
and report upon the whole of the ques- 
tion, in all its bearings, of making pro- 
vision for the lighting of the coasts of 
the United Kingdom, so that the shipping 
industry may be finally relieved of all 
uncertainty in the matter ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The matter referred 
to by my hon. Friend is one that has 
already received careful consideration, 
and the Government have come to the 
conclusion that the transfer of the cost 
of lighting the coast to the general tax- 
payer is not a course they are prepared 
to recommend. I do not think the 
facts require any further investigation 
such as that referred to by my hon. 
Friend. 


COLONIAL OFFICE. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 
for the Colonies whether, having regard 
to the statement of a Miss Flora Shaw, 
a Times agent, made in his presence, that 
she was a constant visitor in her journal- 
istic capacity at the Colonial Office, he 
will say whether a similar privilege of 
communication with the Secretary of 
State and the permanent officials of the 
Colonial Office has been granted to the 
representative of any other, and, if so, 
of what journal or journals ; and on what 
grounds such privilege is granted ? ° 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONTES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): No special privilege 
has at any time been granted to Miss 
Shaw. Persons representing Press 
agencies and journals frequently apply 
for information as to colonial matters, 
and it is customary to afford such in- 
formation where it can be given without 
injury to the public service. 





whether the attention of the Secretary 
of State for War has been directed to the 
fact that, by permission of the Colonel, 
the band of the Oxfordshire Light 
Infantry played at intervals on Saturday 
afternoon at a garden party of the Mem- 
bers of the Victoria Habitation of the 
League at Loughlinstown, near Dublin, 
when a speech was made directing the 
attention of the audience to their obliga- 
tions to the Primrose League in securing 
the wonderful unity of the Unionist 
Party and to the magnificent work per- 
formed by a member in maintaining the 
principles of the Primrose League ; and, 
whether it is with the sanction of the 
Secretary of State for War that soldiers 
in a Queen’s regiment are, by the per- 
mission of their Colonel, allowed to take 
part in political meetings of a distinctly 
partisan character ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The band of the 
Oxfordshire Light Infantry was asked, 
and permitted by the commanding officer, 
to play at a garden party. Had it been 
known that there was any intention of 
turning a private party into a political 
meeting the attendance of the band would 
not have been allowed. [‘* Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. MACNEILL: Is the right hon. 
Gentleman aware that the member re- 
ferred to in my Question was a lady, that 
a diamond bracelet was presented to her, 
and that the Queen’s band, in celebration 
of that happy event, struck up “See the 
Conquering Hero Comes”!  [* Hear, 
hear !” and laughter. | 

[No answer was given. | 


ROYAL IRISH CONSTABULARY. 

Mr. T. J. CONDON (Tipperary, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) if he is 
aware that on 8th June ultimo a police 
constable named Hunter, engaged in the 
County Inspector’s Office, Clonmel, dis- 
tributed Protestant tracts amongst 
Catholic members of the force who were 
on special duty on that day in Clonmel ; 
(2) had Constable Hunter any instruc- 
tions from his superior officers in 
reference to the distribution of such 
tracts, and has his action been made the 
subject ofa report from the head constable 
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at Clonmel to the Inspector General of ! 
Constabulary ; and (3) what reply, if | 
any, has been made by the Inspector | 
General # | 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : The 
fact is as stated in the first paragraph. 
The constable had no instructions from 
his superior officers in reference to this 
matter. No suspicion attached to the 
motive of the constable in distributing | 
the pamphlets, but he showed a want of 
discretion and a failure to observe the 
spirit of the regulations of the force. He. 
has been so informed by the Inspector | 
General. 


Lunatic Asylums 


AGRICULTURAL RATES ACT 1896, 

Mr. J. MELLOR (York, W.R., 
Sowerby) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether he 
has received an application from the 
School Board United District of Hebden 
Bridge, asking for a reconsideration of | 
the award under the Agricultural Rates | 
Act 1896, on the ground that at the: 
time of making the award the Local | 
Government Board had no information as | 
to the separation of their district from 
Todmorden or the effect of it ; whether 
Article IIT. of that Act applies to sucha 
case ; and, whether he will consent to 
reconsider the matter in consequence of 
the further information supplied 4 

Mr. CHAPLIN : The Local Govern- | 
ment Board in the first instance certified | 
anamount as payable to the School 
Board for the Todmorden United Dis- 
trict ; but as it subsequently appeared | 


that the district had been divided | 
into two School Board districts, the 
Todmorden District and the Hebden | 


Bridge United District, the certificate 
was cancelled. Further certificates were 
issued for the two districts, the sums 
certified being based on the sums raised 
on agricultural land in each of the two 
districts prior to their separation, and | 
payments have been made to the two) 
authorities: in accordance with those 
certificates. Representations were made 
to the Board on behalf of the Hebden 
Bridge School Board with reference to 
the sum certified as payable to them, and 
these representations were carefully con- | 
sidered in connection with the provisions 
in Article III. of the Regulations, but 
the Board were of opinion that they 
were unable to alter their decision in the | 
matter. 


| 


{23 Juty 


| Board 
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LUNATIC ASYLUMS (IRELAND). 
Mr. DILLON: I beg to ask the Sec- 
retary to the Treasury can he give the 


| names of the present Board of Control of 


Lunatic Asylums in Ireland, also the 
names of the members of the Board of 
Control when the contract for the Port- 
rain Lunatic Asylum was made, indicat- 
ing those who were at that time Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Treland ; and, 
can he state to whom is the Board of 
Control responsible for decisions under 
which large sums of public money are 
expended and contracts are placed to 


| which the Fair Wages Resolution of the 


House of Commons applies ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: With the 
permission of my right hon. Friend I 
will reply to this Question : The members 
of the Board of Control, as at present 
constituted, are the Right Hon. Lord 
Justice Holmes, the Chairman of the 
Board of Works, the two Inspectors of 
Lunatic Asylums, and Sir Francis Cruise, 
M.D., Mr. Charles Kennedy, J.P., and 
Mr. Malcolm Inglis, J.P. The only 
change that has taken place in the con- 
stitution of the Board since the contract 
for the auxiliary asylum at Portrane was 
entered into is that Mr. Inglis has suc- 
ceeded Mr. Drummond, who resigned 
through ill-health. It has been the 


invariable practice of the Board, before 


undertaking any asylum works, to confer 
and consult with the Governors of the 
asylum concerned, and when these works 


_have been approved of by the Governors 


and by the Board of Control, it is neces- 
sary to obtain the authority of the Lord 
Lieutenant in Council for the proposed 
expenditure. When such authority has, 
after due inquiry, been given, the neces- 
sary funds are obtained by means of 
loans issued by the Treasury through the 
Commissioners of Public Works. Except 


|as above stated, I] am not aware that the 


Board of Control are responsible to any 
authority. 

Mr. DILLON asked who was respon- 
sible for placing the contracts ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
of Control responsible for 
placing the contracts, but T am not 


is 


|aware that they are responsible to any 
| other body for the way in which they 


discharge that duty. 


Mr. DILLON asked whether he was 
to understand that the Board of Control 
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were not answerable to anybody for the 
placing of the contracts ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, Sir, 
I believe that the Board of Control has 
a statutory authority. 

Mr. DILLON : Then how is the House 
to enforce the Fair Wages Resolution in 
relation to these contracts ? 

[No answer was given. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): T 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Treland whether, in 
the case of any dangerous lunatic con- 
fined in an asylum in whose behalf 
application has been made that he or she 
shall be discharged, having ceased to be 
insane, such application cannot be enter- 
tained until it shall be certified to the 
Lord Lieutenant by two physicians or 
surgeons that the individual has become 
of sound mind, or it has been certified 
by the resident medical superintendent 
or visiting physician that he has ceased 
to be dangerous, and if in the case of the 
two former authorities demanding such 
release any demur on the part of the 
local medical (asylum) authorities can 
prevent it ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In the 
case of a dangerous lunatic committed to 
a district asylum under the 10th Section 
of the Act 30 and 31 Vic. cap. 118, it is 
not necessary for two physicians or 
surgeons to certify that the individual 
has become of sound mind before an 
application for discharge can be enter- 
tained. The discharge of such lunatics 
is regulated by Section 11 of the Act 
and by the latter part of Section 10. 
Section 11 requires the resident medical 
superintendent, or the visiting physician, 
to certify that the person has either be- 


come of sound mind, or has ceased to be | 


dangerous; while the latter part of 
Section 10 enables relatives or friends, 
under certain conditions, to take the 
lunatic under their care and protection 
on entering into sufficient recognisance 
for his safe-keeping. But the Court of 
Appeal has held that there is no absolute 
right conferred by this section, and that 
it remains optional with the Governors 
of the asylum to so transfer the custody 
of the lunatic. 

CONSOLS (POST OFFICE 

BANK). 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 

N.): I beg to ask the Chancellor of the 


Mr. Dillon. 


SAVINGS 
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| Exchequer, in view of the fact that 
'Consols, which are being purchased at 
a premium of about 12 per cent. for the 
Post Office Savings Banks, are under 
Sec. 2 of 51 Vic., c. 2 (the National 
Debt Conversion Act, 1888), redeemable 
at par in 1923, whether any arrange- 
ment is being made or is in contempla- 
tion to create a sinking fund to meet the 
large sum that will then be needed to 
balance the account ? 

Tue CHANCELLOR ors tne 
EXCHEQUER: The capital accounts 
of the Post Office Savings Banks and the 
Trustee Savings Banks taken together 
are in such a strong condition that I do 
not think it necessary for the present to 
take any such precautions as the hon. 
Member indicates. Even if Consols fell 
to par there would be a surplus of more 
than one and a quarter million on capital 
account. 


WATERFORD, DUNGARVAN 
LISMORE RAILWAY. 

Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR (Wicklow, 
W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury when will he be in a position 
to make a statement in reference to the 
offers for the purchase of the Waterford, 
Dungarvan and Lismore Railway ? 

THe SECRETARY v0 tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
I have already published the two tenders, 
but if the hon. Member has not had an 
opportunity of seeing them, I shall be 
glad to supply him with a copy of them. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether he will lay upon the 
Table of the House the tenders of the 
Great Western and the Fishguard and 
Rosslare Railway Companies for the 
purchase of the Waterford, Dungarvan 
and Lismore Railway ? 

Mr. HANBURY : The hon. Member 
has already had copies of these. There 
is no necessity to present them to Parlia- 
ment, nor I think, would any useful pur- 
pose be served by doing so, as they have 
been given to the Press. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN asked 
under what head of the Estimates the 
money required would be voted ¢ 


AND 


Mr. HANBURY: There is no 
necessity for taking a Vote at all. 
Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN asked 


whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
take any further steps in the matter ? 


‘ 
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Mr. HANBURY: No, Sir, I cannot 
do more than T have done already. 

Mr. P J. POWER (Waterford, E.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury whether he will give the ratepayers 
of the county and city of Waterford full 
opportunity of considering and __pro- 
nouncing upon the offers published to- 
day of the Fishguard and Rosslare Rail- 
way Company and of the Great Western 
tailway Company for the purchase of 
the Waterford, Dungarvan, and Lismore 
Railway before taking any decisive 
action in the matter ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The ratepayers, 
will, of course, have the opportunity of 
forming an opinion upon these tenders 
as they have been given to the Press. 
Sut I cannot delay the decision in- 
definitely, and the matter must be 
decided in time for any necessary legisla- 
tion next year. 


Troops in Ireland 


LOCAL LOANS FUND STOCK. 
Sir THOMAS ESMONDE (Kerry, 


{23 Jury 1897} 





W.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury what becomes of the premium | 
on Local Loans Fund Stock when it 
advanced for local loans ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The amount of | 
Local Loans Stock created has been | 
£36,526,057 issued at par in 1887, and 
£4,427,711 issued at an _ average 
premium of about 35 per cent. in 1888 | 
and 1889, and this premium, when re- | 
ceived, was employed in making | 
advances for loans, reducing thereby the | 


amount of stock required to be created | 
and consequently the charge for interest. | 


is 





| 
DUNGANNON PETTY SESSIONS. | 
Mr. P. C. DOOGAN (Tyrone, E.): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) is he! 
aware that the usual fortnightly Petty | 
Sessions Court at Dungannon was not | 
held on the 12th instant, and that a| 
Magistrate entitled to sit and act in the | 
Court could not gain admission when he | 
arrived to discharge his duties at a 
quarter past eleven ; (2) how many cases 
were entered for adjudication upon that 
day ; and (3) will he take steps that in 
future neither the public nor individual 
magistrates be inconvenienced by such 
proceedings ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
facts appear to be as stated in the first 
paragraph. ‘The Assizes opened on the 
same date, and it has been the practice 
for many years, I understand, not to 
hold a Petty Sessions Court at Dun- 
gannon if the Assizes for the county 
open simultaneously. No cases were 
entered for hearing at the Petty Sessions 
Court on the date referred to, and no 
inconvenience was caused to the public. 
The Clerk did not think it necessary to 
attend on the occasion, but he will do so 
in future in similar circumstances. 

Mr. DOOGAN: Arising out of that 
answer, I would ask the right hon. Gen- 
tleman is he aware that only two magis- 
trates have occasion to attend the Assizes 
as Grand Jurors, and that from six to ten 
are usually present on the Dungannon 
Bench ! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: 


aware of that. 


I am not 


TROOPS IN IRELAND (FOREIGN FOOD 
SUPPLIES). 


Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 


| I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 


the War Office whether he can state 
what decision has been arrived at by the 
inquiry held about foreign supplies to 
troops in Ireland ; and whether he can 
give a copy of the Report to the Irish 
Cattle Traders’ and Stockowners’ Associa- 
tion ? 

The FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
tro tHe WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powett- 
Winuiams, Birmingham, 8.): I have 
already stated that I shall submit my 
remarks upon this subject when the Esti- 
mate for the War Office is under con- 
sideration. The Report referred to is for 
departmental use only, and cannot be 
given to the Irish Cattle Traders’ and 
but I shall be 
happy to afford the Association any 
information 


Stockowners’ Association ; 


in my possession on this 


| subject. 


Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman would 
not give the House then an outline of 
what he proposed to say later in the 
evening. [Laughter.| 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question of the hon. Member is not in 
order. 
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ENGINEERS’ STRIKE. | ARMY 
Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.) :| 

I beg to ask the First Lord of the Admi- | 

ralty whether it has been brought to his, 
notice that the firms of Messrs. Thorney | is aware that there is much disappoint- 
croft, Penn, and Earle have approached |ment amongst officers who have risen 
the Government with reference to the | from the ranks, and amongst warrant and 
finding of artificers or engineers for trial | non-commissioned officers in the army, 
trips at Chatham and Devonport ; and, | in consequence of no steps in rank having 
whether he will see the advisability of | been given to them in connection with 
declining to meet their wishes, on the} the Diamond Jubilee; and whether he 
ground that a conflict of the first impor- | will consider the advisability of recom- 
tance was taking place between employers | mending that some consideration in this 


Act Loans. 900 
WARRANT AND NON-COMMIS. 
SIONED OFFICERS. 
Caprain NORTON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for War whether he 


and employed in the engineering trade ? | direction should be shown to these very 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No application of the 
kind has been made to the Admiralty 
since the strike was declared. The hon. 
Member has perhaps been misled by 
statements appearing in the Press that 
certain engine-fitters had been lent from 
Keyham to the contractors to assist in 
the trials of the Arrogant, but that on 
finding that the contractors’ men had 
been called out they had refused to work. 
The facts are that before the strike had 
been declared, as has been very usual in 
such trials, certain dockyard workmen 
were allowed to assist the contractors’ 
workmen. Finding that the trials were 
postponed owing to the contractors’ men 
having been called out the very morning 
when they presented themselves, these 
dockyard men took up their tickets in 
the usual manner before 7 o’clock and pro- 
ceeded to their ordinary work at Keyham. 
There is no question of any disobedience 
of orders, as has been suggested in some 
quarters. With reference to the con- 
cluding part of the hon. and gallant 
Member’s Question, I may generally say 
that no action has been taken by the 
Admiralty or by their officers in the 
dockyards in connection with the present 
difficulties, either in the interests of the 
contractors their workmen. The 
Board of Admiralty will adhere to the 
same strict impartiality between the two 
parties as they have observed on similar 
occasions. At the same time, both sides 
to this unfortunate dispute should take 
note that this declaration must not be 
strained to mean that in any case of ur- 


or 


gency the Admiralty would be debarred 


from taking such action as the exigencies 
of the public service might imperatively 
demand. 








deserving classes ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: The Secretary of 
State is not aware of the dissatisfaction 
referred in the Question. No steps of 
rank were given to any grades in the 
army on the occasion of the Jubilee. 


NILE EXPEDITION 
CORPS). 

Caprain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether the War Office has already 
taken steps tv obtain from the medical 
schools students who have not completed 
their studies, with a view to the forma- 
tion of an ambulance corps for service 
in the Soudan; or whether any such 
steps are in contemplation ? 

Mr. BRODRICK said: No force is 
being prepared in this country for service 
in the Soudan. 


(AMBULANCE 


ARMY MEDICAL STAFF 
EXAMINATION, 

Captain NORTON: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether he can state how many candi- 
dates are forthcoming for the next Army 
Medical Staff examination ? 

Mr. BROPRICK : Up to the present 


time there are 27 candidates. 


LAND LAW (IRELAND) ACT LOANS. 

Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land if it is a fact that there is a further 
falling off in the number of applications 
for loans lodged in the year 1896-7 under 
the Land Law (Ireland) Act 1881, 
Section 80; and could he state what is the 
number of applications lodged, and how 
many passed ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 


been proved to possess many advantages 
hon. Member has made a mistake in|from a physical, financial, and military 
referring to Section 80 of the Act of! point of view, and Her Majesty’s Gov- 
1281, as the Act contains only 62 sec-| ernment has no intention of reverting to 
tions. If he will correct the mistake I|the old system of long service for “the 
will endeavour to have the information | | Indian Army. 

obtained. | 





WICKLOW HARBOUR LOAN. 


Mr. JAMES O'CONNOR: T beg to 

Dr. TANNER: IT beg to ask the/ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant whether it is the intention of the 
of Ireland whether any covered in and | ‘Treasury, in connection with the pro- 
sheltered space for the exercise of posed loan to the Wicklow Harbour 
prisoners has been afforded in Galway and | Commissioners, to write off the £6,000 
Clonmel prisons ; and whether in wet| arrears due on foot of a former loan ; 
weather any exercise has been or is|and, if so, whether it is necessary to 
possible, notwithstanding the prison rules | provide for the remission of the above 
that ordain two hours’ exercise in the 24 | gym by the insertion of a clause in the 
hours ? | Wicklow Harbour Advances Bill ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The| Mr. HANBURY: Yes, Sir, if the 
arrangements for the exercise of prisoners | Wicklow Harbour Bill passes, it is the 


in Galway and Clonmel prisons are the | intention to write off the loan referred 
same as prevail in the other local prisons|to, This will be done by a clause in 
in Ireland. The exercise rings are not|next year’s Public Works Loans Bill, 
covered in, but, should it be wet, the} which course is more convenient for 
Governors have instructions to take purposes of record. 

advantage of the intervals of dry weather | 
for outdoor exercise. The prison rule | 
directs that all prisoners shall be admitted BELMULLET UNION. 


at proper times in succession to air j é a 
themselves in the yard or yards for at aes o pov pr (Mayo, te —_ 
least two hours in every day, and in con- to ask the Chiet Seer etary to the Lorc 
Lieutenant of Ireland if he can give the 
t=) 


formity with this rule prisoners at , page : 
Galway and Clonmel are employed ian | House the names of the paid Guardians 


wet weather in sheds erected in the open | | whom the Local Government Board have 
abe appointed to conduct the business of the 
Dr. TANNER asked whether in ease | Belmullet U nion is succession to the 
of wet weather the authorities woeld |G sted Guardians who have declared their 
consider the desirability of providing | inability to accept any further respon- 
proper shelter ! | sibility for the administration of the poor 
*Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It is | law i in the union ; for what term these 
| paid Guardians will hold office; what 
salary they will receive while superseding 
the elected Guardians ; and out of what 
|fund these salaries will be paid ? 
BRITISH TROOPS IN INDIA | (HEALTH), | Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Caprain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): I|names of the paid Vice Guardians to 
beg to ask the Under Secretary of State | whom the management of the Belmullet 
for War whether the War Office would} Union has been entrusted are Dr. Edgar 
be prepared to re-consider the question | Flinn, who acted in a similar capacity 
of long service in India for British | during the administration of my _pre- 
troops, as being both physically and} | decessor, and Mr. Barnewall Crofton, 
financially advantageous, especially in | | who also acted as a Seed Inspector under 
view of the disastrous casualties from|the late Government. The Vice-Guar- 
enteric fever and veneral disease among | dians are not appointed for any definite 
British soldiers in India 4 period, but cannot legally continue to 
Mr. BRODRICK: The application | hold oftice after March 1899. They will 
of the short service system to India has| be paid salaries at the usual rate, viz., 


GALWAY AND CLONMEL PRISONS. — | 
| 
| 











already provided. 
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£250 per annum each, which will be pay-| population of 500 to 600 persons, whether 


able out of the poor rates of the union 
unless otherwise arranged. 


Mr. CRILLY asked whether these 


paid Guardians were to receive from the | 


Local Government Board any salary in 
addition to the £250 which these poor 
people were called upon to pay ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: No, 
Sir. 


TEMPLEMORE BARRACKS. 
Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 


Under Secretary of State for War what | 
steps have been, or are being, taken to | 


improve the drainage system at Temple- 
more Barracks; and whether the old 
method of drainage by rubble is to be 


replaced by some more modern system ;| 


and if so, when, and by what means ? 
Mr. BRODRICK : No reconstruction 
of drainage at Templemore Barracks 
is at present contemplated, the existing 
system being considered sufficient for the 
small number of troops stationed there. 


SMALLPOX HOSPITALS (IRELAND). 
Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 


Board whether any definite rules now | 


apply in the selection of sites for hospi- 
tals for smallpox, and if any evidence is 
now available to indicate at what distance 
from people aggregated in institutions or 


living in dwelling houses, hospitals may | 


be established without risk to persons 
who are susceptible of smallpox infec- 
tion ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The inquiry of the 


hon. Member raises an interesting and | 


important question on which he is pro- 
ably more competent to express an 
opinion than I am ; but I am advised by 
the medical experts of the Local Govern- 
ment Board that no definite evidence is 
as yet available to show what is the 
distance at which smallpox hospitals 
may be established from aggregations of 
persons without risk to such persons, 


and, pending the solution of this question, | 


we do not sanction loans for the provi- 
sion of smallpox hospitals on any 
site where there would be within a radius 
of a quarter of a mile, either a hospital, 
or a workhouse, or any similar establish- 
ment, or a population of 150 to 200 
persons, or on a site where there would 
be within a radius of half a mile a 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 


\the River Plate Telegraph 


in one or more institutions or in dwelling- 


| houses. 


MILITARY RIDING CERTIFICATE. 

Dr. TANNER: J beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether militia infantry adjutants can 
obtain from Government an adequately 
trained horse, a properly broken mount 
at the regulation price for service in the 
field; whether mounted officers of 
infantry must in every case possess a 
certificate of proficiency, and, in the case 
of the Militia, a riding school testimony 
to the fact that Captain — can ride 
well enough for an infantry officer ; and 
whether he will consider the advisability 
of abolishing this form of certificate? ~ 

Mr. BRODRICK : Officers below the 
substantive rank of lieutenant-colonel 
who require chargers are permitted to 
purchase them from among the remounts 
at regulation prices : Militia officers be- 
fore promotion to Field rank are required 
to pass an examination in which riding 
is included ; but the words stated in the 
Question do not occur in the certificate. 





RIVER PLATE TELEGRAPH COMPANY, 

Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew. 
W.): I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether 
Com pany 
(Limited), a British company with 
lines between Buenos Ayres and Monte 
Video, has through no fault of its own, 
had its entire service suspended by the 
Argentine Government since 30th Janu- 
ary last, whilst a native opposition tele- 
graph company has been permitted to 
continue working ? 

Mr. CURZON: The circumstances 
are as stated by the hon. Member. Her 
Majesty’s representative at Buenos Ayres 
has been instructed to use his best efforts 
for the recognition of the just rights of 
the company ; and it is hoped that the 
representations which it has been his 
duty to make may suffice for that 
purpose, 


TRADE PROSECUTIONS. 

Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Attorney General (1) whether his atten- 
tion has been called to a correspondence 


between the Brass Workers’ Society and 


the Clerk of the Peace of Birmingham as 
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to costs in trade prosecutions ; (2) whether | 
the costs of prosecutions arising out of | 
labour disputes for persistently following | 
and other similar offences under the | 
Conspiracy and Protection of Property | 
Act 1875, where the accused elects to) 
be tried by indictment, are payable out of | 
the public funds ; (3) whether he is aware | 
that it has been the practice of theClerk of 
the Peace at Birmingham to make orders | 
directing that the costs of such prosecu- | 
tions in labour disputes where the accused 
elects to be tried by indictment be paid | 
out of public funds instead of by the 
complainants themselves ; and (4) whether 
he will give instructions to the Clerk of 
the Peace to discontinue the same ? 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir | 
RicuarD Wesster, Isle of Wight): 
Until the Question of the right hon. 
Gentleman appeared my attention had 
not been called to the matter to which 
he refers. In the absence of any special 
circumstances, the answer to the second 
paragraph is in the negative. T am in- 
formed that it has not been the practice 
of the Clerk of the Peace of Birmingham 
to make the orders suggested in the third 
paragraph. It is not in my power to 
give any instructions to the Clerk of the 
Peace. 


Foreign Prison-made 
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Goods Pill. 


Mr. WEIR said the statement of the 
Financial Secretary to the Treasury 
amounted to a veiled threat that those 
men would be disfranchised. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I do not think my right hon. 
Friend’s words bear that interpretation. 


SCOTCH UNIVERSITIES. 
Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury if he will state who 
is the Minister responsible to this House 


| for the proper expenditure of the £42,000 


annually voted to Scotch Universities ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The Scotch Office are responsible 
for this Vote. 


CHIEF SECRETARY FOR IRELAND). 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether he can state what day the 
House will have the opportunity of dis- 
cussing the salary of the Chief Secretary 
to the Lord Lieutenant of Treland ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY: As the hon. Member is aware, 
four nights have been devoted to the 
Trish Estimates, and the order of the 


; Votes on those four nights was deter- 
' mined in accordance with the wishes of 


CIVIL SERVICE GRIEVANCES. 
Mr. J. G. WETR (Ross and Cro-| 
marty): I beg to ask the First Lord of the | 
Treasury if it is the intention of the| 
Government to disfranchise the Civil | 
Service if any of its members, who are | 
unable to get their grievances redressed | 
through the proper official channel, press | 
their grievances on the attention of their 
Parliamentary representative ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA-| 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, | 
E.): T suppose the hon. Gentleman refers | 
to the Report of the Committee to which 
my right hon. Friend the Secretary to | 
the Treasury alluded the other night in| 
Debate. The Committee in their Report | 
drew attention to the abuses which | 
might arise in consequence of Parliamen-| 
tary pressure, put upon Members by | 
those of their constituents who happen | 
to be Civil Servants. I think everybody | 
will feel that it is capable of abuse ; but | 
the Government had no intention of | 
taking the course indicated in the| 
Question. 


VOL LI. [vOURTH SERIES. ] 


\ 


of the hon. Gentleman. 


‘hon. Gentlemen fromTreland. Tregretthe 


salary of the Chief Secretary has not 
come up for discussion. I hope it may 
yet come up, but it is impossible for me 
to give a pledge in the present condition 
of Supply. 


FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS BILL. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
beg toask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether he will consent, before the Third 
Reading of the Foreign Prison-made 
Goods Bill is taken, to have it re-com- 
mitted in order that certain definite 
Amendments promised to this House by 
the Government may be inserted before 
the House assents to that stage of the 
Bill? 

Tur FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY : I cannot accede to the request 
It is very un- 


usual, and I do not think it would be 


| expedient. 


$F 
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Mr. DILLON asked whether the 


right hon. Gentleman could give any 


Supply 


indication for the convenience of Mem- 
far the Government | 


bers as to how 
would proceed with Supply to-night. He 
noticed that they had put down not only 
the Army Estimates, but the whole of 
the Civil Service and the Revenue 
Estimates. 
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! 
| 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 


| [NINETEENTH ALLOTTED DAY. | 


Tne FIRST LORD or tHe TREA-| 


SURY: I hope we may make rapid pro- 
gress with Supply ; but in any case I do 
not desire that the House should sit very 
late. 
Army Votes and the Revenue Votes. 


| Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuarrman of Ways and Mzays, Mr. 
J. W. Lowruer, in the Chair. | 


I would be satisfied if we got the | 


ARMY ESTIMATES, 1897-8. 


Mr. D. H. COGHILL (Stoke-upon- | 


Trent) asked whether, in view of the 
opposition the Trish Outdoor Relief Bill 
had met with this morning, the Govern- 
ment intended to proceed with it! 

THe FIRST LORD or tur TREA- 


SURY: That is a Bill that must be 


1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
| posed :— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £248,600, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for the Salaries and Miscellaneous Charges of 
the War Office, which will come in course of 
| payment during the year ending on the 31st day 
of March 1898.” 


passed, because it is really a Bill of; 


indemnity to certain Irish boards of | 


guardians who have only carried out their 


duty, but in carrying out their duty have | 


broken the law. They must be protected 


in the public interest. [‘“ Hear, hear ” !} 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) : May | 


T ask the right hon. Gentleman whether, 
in view of the opposition the Public 
Health (Scotland Bill met with this morn- 
ing, it is the intention of the Government 


Ss 
[ Laughter. | 


to proceed with it ? 


Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- ; 


land, Cockermouth) asked what would be 


the exact order of business on Monday ? | 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : On Monday, in accordance with 


a request made to me from influential | 


quarters opposite, 1 have arranged that 
the Motion of the 
Burnley (Mr. Stanhope) should come 
before the House for 
determination. 


hon. 


discussion and 


LUNACY BILL [1.1.]. 
Read the First time; to be read a 
Second time upon Monday next, and to 
be printed.—{ Bill 329.] 





Member for | 


Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD (Somerset, 
Wellington) said he desired to move the 
reduction of the Vote by £100 in respect 
of the salary of the Secretary of State for 
War, in order to call attention to the 
ill-effects which the action of the Govern- 
ment in sending the Guards to Gibraltar 
| would produce on the efliciency of the 
battalions. The decision of the Govern- 
ment had been condemned by every in- 
dependent military authority outside the 
|little ring at the War Office, as vitally 
affecting our ability to meet emergencies ; 
it had been condemned by the public at 
large, and, finally, it had been emphati- 
‘cally condemned by the First Lord of 


'the Admiralty, who had said that the 
Admiralty would not send the Marines 


ito Gibraltar because there were not 
means there for proper exercise and 
‘drill. [‘*Hear, hear!”] When this 


reform was first proposed in the House, 
Members who had served in the Guards 
told the House that, in order to get the 
requisite number of men, the standard 
of height would have to be lowered, and 
it would be necessary to transfer men 
from one battalion to another ; and that 
‘the battalions of the Guards at home 
would be reduced to the ineffective con- 
dition of the regiments of the line at 
/home, by having to make up the deficien- 
| cies in men in the battalions abroad. All 


| Take the 


| these things had come true. 
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ease of the Grenadier Guards. When the 
scheme was first introduced, the Grena- 
dier Guards required 315 additional 
men. They had raised only 143 men, 
despite the great efforts of the War 
Office to get recruits during the past 
three months, and they were now 
172 men below their strength. In 
addition, the War Office had opened 
new districts for recruiting for the Guards 
—districts hitherto confined to the Line. 
It was inevitable that this must interfere 
ultimately with the recruiting for other 
regiments. 
number of Volunteer corps to get men to 
join the Guards, and finally the War 
Office issued an Army order to induce a 


certain number of old Guardsmen to 
rejoin. Of 326 so invited only 11 re- 
joined. Then another order was issued 


offering a bounty of £2 to every man in 
the Grenadier Guards whose time would 
expire before September and who would 
extend it. Only six men tock advantage 
of the offer—-but the bounty system had 
been condemned over and over again. 
The Under Secretary had said that the 
War Office expected by these means to 
put the battalions in a better position 
than before. Actually they had only pro- 
duced 17 men. The first battalion was 
now up to strength. 
it would lose 54 men, whose service 
expired; it would lose 26 men whose 
service expired within six months and 
who must be left behind ; and a number 
would have to be left behind as sick 
and unfit to travel. Therefore 90 men 
would have to be taken from another 
battalion. The first battalion would 
have between 800 and 900 men in the 
fighting line, and of these the Under- 
Secretary had stated 403 to be under 
nine months’ service. Only last week 
253 of the men were under four months’ 
service ; and 11:3 were specially enlisted 
men who were not up even to the new 
standard, but who were taken in in the 
hope that by careful feeding they would 
grow to the requisite size. The object 
of the reform was that there should be 
at Gibraltar a highly trained and efficient 
force to form the nucleus of an army 
required for any of our small wars; and 
of the men forming this nucleus 403 
were under nine months’ service. And 
who was the Commander in Chief under 
whom this reform had been inaugurated ? 
The very man who, in every one of the 


{23 Jury 1897} 


Pressure had been put on a/| 


3efore embarkation | 
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{campaigns which he had brought to 
brilliant success, had made it his invari- 
able rule to pick out the oldest and best 
drilled soldiers to fight his battles. 
[ Cheers.| If he had relied on the men now 
going to Gibraltar, he would not be 
occupying his present position. [Cheers.] 
If that General had to command an 
expedition now, the first thing he would 
do would be to leave half this 

|battalion of Guards at Gibraltar. 

[Cheers.| The case of the second battalion 
was worse than that of the first. 
3efore embarkation next year the second 
battalion would require 530 extra men. 
The average enlistment of the Grenadier 
Guards during the last five years had 
been 525 mena year. So that the second 
battalion would next year require the 
whole of the recruits who had _ hitherto 
sufliced for the three battalions. At the 
same time it would have to compete in 
recruiting with the other regiments of 
Guards, and would be at a great disad- 
vantage. Moreover, the War Office 
recruiting authorities could not be 
expected to work always at high pressure. 
Then there was the unhappy case of the 
third battalion, which would be the case 
of every battalion in future. All who 
attended the Aldershot review must have 
observed, with great regret, that of all 
the regular battalions the third battalion 
of the Grenadier Guards was the weakest. 
It marched past with six companies of 30 
file. It was 118 men below its establish- 
ment, simply and purely owing to the 
action of the War Office; and it would 
get no recruits until the second battalion 
had made up its strength. Next year 
it would be the turn of the third battalion 
to have its ranks made up; and there 
would be a sudden rush of recruits which 
was always bad for discipline. In the 
ordinary way each hatch of recruits had 
time to become acquainted with the 
traditions of the regiment and to get to 
know their officers; but next year 
between the youngest and the older men 

and the oldest and the new recruits there 
would be the gap of two years. And 
where were the non-commissioned officers 
to come from? [Cheers.] Formerly the 
most promising recruits were selected and 

trained with the greatest care and after 
two years were made corporals. Now it 
would be necessary to take men without 
experience or a proper sense of responsi- 
bility for non-commissioned officers, There 


2P2 
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was no finer class of men in the Army | neither of them would lend a hand to 
than the non-commissioned officers of the |such a scheme. It was on no question 
Guards ; and no old Guardsman could | of privilege, no question of the conveni- 
view without apprehension anything ence of officers, or the likes or dislikes of 
which wauid tend to lower the standard. |the soldiers, that the Guardsmen took 
[Hear, hear!” | Every battalion in turn | their stand ; it was solely a question of 
would have to go through this experi-| efficiency. They asserted—and this was 
ence ; and this was the scheme which! forgotten outside the House as well as 
was to make the brigade so efficient !| inside—that the Guards stand absolutely 
The right hon. Gentleman might say that | distinct and apart from any other branch 
he was advised by his military advisers | of the service as to the conditions of 
and that all was well. He had nothing| their enlistment and service. People 
to say against the military advisers; talked glibly of the narrow-mindedness 
individually, but they all laboured under | and want of patriotism of the Guards in 
one misfortune, which was the great blot} not being willing to accept a service 
of the army, and that was that not one| which other regiments accepted. It was 
of them had ever commanded a regiment, | necessary, it should be remembered by 
and not one of them had any experience| the country, that every soldier of the 
of the three years’ system of the Guards. | line who goes out to serve the (Queen 
[Cheers.| Before he sat down he would | abroad was enlisted for seven years, 
refresh the memory of the right hon. | while by far the largest proportion of 
Gentleman with a short story. Two) the Guards were enlisted for three years 
years ago there sat where the right hon. | only, and every practically-minded man, 
Gentleman sat now a War Minister, one | military or civilian, would recognise the 
of the ablest who had occupied that | vast difference contained in these two 
position for a great number of vears.; conditions. They would recognise how 
|Cheers.| The right hon. Gentleman strong the argument was that that 
came down and asked that Minister a|which might be successful where there 
question on a matter of War Office ad- | was seven years’ enlistment or longer was 
ministration ; and the Minister quoted | impracticable when limited to a three 
one of his military advisers—curiously | years’ engagement, with all the ebb and 
enough the very same military adviser on | flow of men throughout the regiment. It 
whom the right hon. Gentleman now|was patent and clear that the efforts 
relied. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”| Did the right | of the War Office so far had _ resulted 
hon. Gentleman accept that assurance!)in disastrous failure as regards the 
No; he would not have it. He went to| system which they had tried to set up. 





a Division, he turned the Government Officers who had anything to do with 
out of office, and he now sat where the| the working of the three years’ system 
former War Minister sat. Could it be| knew that under the three years’ enlist- 
wondered at that some of them viewed | ment there was even more necessity for 
with profound suspicion and distrust any |a complete individuality of the battalion 
assurance which came based on the same |than there was under a longer service 
military advice? [Cheers. ‘and different conditions. They knew 

Coroner KENYON-SLANEY|that the constant touch of the soldier 
(Shropshire, Newport), as one who had | with the same officers was more impor- 
served longer in the Guards than any | tant under the three years’ system than 
Member of the House, disclaimed all| under the longer service. No one had 
notion of making any individual attacks) put the point more strongly than Lord 
on the representatives of the War Office,| Wolseley. His book was full of the 
but inasmuch as they were responsible | most earnest exhortatious to the effect 
for the policy which Guardsmen so/ that everything that could be done should 
deprecated, he must be forgiven if he| be done to keep the men in contact with 
used some strong language. The great | the same comrades and influencesthrough- 
blot and flaw in the War Office was that | out all the period of their military ser- 
neither the Secretary of State nor the | vice, and that on this depended the 
Under Secretary had ever served for five | efficiency of the battalion when it was 
years in the Army. If either of them| wanted for service. In that way only 
had ever served for five years in the|could be obtained the confidence of the 
Army he staked his existence that |men in their leaders. The right hon. 


Sir A. Acland-Hood. 
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Gentleman 
recognised to the fullest degree the 
undesirability of transfer, that the | 


principle and substratum of the whole | | action ; 


scheme was to preserve the individuality | 
of the battalion and to secure the 


{23 Juty 1897} 


said that the Government | Office did not at this moment know offi- 
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cially what the opinion was of the men 
who would lead these soldiers into 
and in failing to consult it the 
| authorities had made a great blunder and 
had done much to impair the confidence 


efficiency of the battalions at home. | with which the Department was regarded. 


Whatever might be said in favour of this | 
scheme, there were two things which it | 
It did not preserve the | 


did not do. 
individuality of the battalion, and it did not | 
secure the efficiency of the battalions at | 
home. On the right hon. Gentleman’s 
own showing the whole system 
which the battalions at Gibraltar were 
to be maintained up to their strength 
was a gigantic system of transfer, and 
thus they depended on constantly moving 
from one battalion to another the men | 


who were to be in the fighting line. He | 
icerned had been consulted. 
| right 
said that the present Commander-in- 
Chief, if he carried out the system of the | 


did not think that his hon. and gallant 
Friend used too strong language when he 


past, would leave behind him the great 
bulk of those battalions. 
Under Secretary for War mean by 
efficiency? Was he going to secure the 
efficiency of the battalions at home by 
having skeleton companies 
men not good enough to go abroad, by a 

constant system of dragging in _ half- | 
trained or poorly-trained recruits? The 
right hon. Gentleman would reply that 
he sheltered himself behind his pro- 
fessional advisers. 
personal honour of a very long acquaint- 
ance with Lord Wolseley—a claim which 


mander-in-Chief anything for himself or | 
for any one else. |Laughter.| But the 
Army Board or the high officers at the 
War Office had up to the 
absolutely failed to recognise the para- | 
mount necessity of learning regimental | 
feeling in the changes which they had | 
introduced in the Army. [Cheers.| In| 
the days of long service it was possible that 
this was notso necessary; but in these days 
it all depended on the action of the regi- 
ment. They ought to consult in the 
highest possible degree regimental feel- 
ing and opinion, and the desire of those 
who were in the position of active com- 
officers. But that opinion, 
ready to the hand of the War Office, had 
[Cheers.| The War 


manding 


never been sought. 








under | 


What did the | 


made up of | 
ili aid ptr them. 

slander 
emphatically false ; 
| officers had with the utmost Joyalty done 
He had had the} 
| fair that the slightest possible hint should 
jin any way be allowed to go forth ques- 
he might urge all the more that during | 
the time he had not asked from the Com- | 


present | 


Much had been said of the support given 
by Lord Methuen; but whether the 
scheme now before the House was the 
scheme of which Lord Methuen was sup- 
| posed to be a supporter, he could not say. 


|Lord Methuen was a loyal and straight- 


forward soldier, but he doubted whether 
‘he could ever be regarded as anything 
more than in a sense the godfather of a 
scheme which was doing so much to de- 
stroy the efficiency of the troops to which 
he himself belonged. Then it was said 
that the full colonels of the troops con- 
Would the 
Gentleman now consult the 
opinion of the three great officers, and if 
he found that they had altered their 
opinion, would he subtract from the 
scheme all that had been defended and 


hon. 


jurged in consequence of that opinion? 
| Rumours had been abroad that the lieu- 
| tenant-colonels in 


active command had 
not been loyal in carrying out the scheme 
He wished to nail that 
table. He knew it to be 
he knew that these 


to the 


all they could to carry out the orders sub- 
mitted to them, and it would be most un- 


tioning their loyalty to their superiors 
in carrying out the duties they had to 
perform whether they liked them or not. 
|[Cheers.] It might be said that this 
scheme was experimental, transitional, 
exceptional, and therefore it must not be 
judged too harshly. But in this way 
| they were destroying all that was good in 
ithe Army. If they wanted to make ex- 
periments of this kind, let the experi- 
|inents be made on those branches of the 
|service which were likely to be mended 
iby them. If it were a fact that they 
wanted more men to carry out their 
object, let them have the men at any 
price that might be necessary. At all 
events, let them put it before the country 
and let the country refuse if it dared. 
Many of them in the Army believed that 
perhaps the ultimate solution of this 
painful situation might be the creation 
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of nine battalions of Guards—might be 
the institution at Aldershot of a brigade 


of Guards always at fighting strength, | 


always ready for use in any emergency. 
He had heard talk about “ gilded youths,” 


and about the Guards being unwilling to | 
Jo anything but take their pleasure. But | 


give them battalions such as that, and 
he would undertake to say that they 
would be the most popular in the brigade, 


and that officers would be tumbling over | 
one another to get the chance of serving | 


in them. That might be the ultimate 
result of what was being done. But in 
the interval, they, as Guardsmen, speak- 


ing with some knowledge of the circum- | 


stances and some sense of responsibility, 
wished to make it clear to the Committee 


and to the country that what the Goy- 
ernment were embarking upon now was | 


a pernicious and a_ hopeless mistake ; 
that they could not carry it throueh com- 
bined with efficiency; and that there- 
fore, on their owl showing, and in accord. 
ance with their own promises, the Gov- 
ernment were bound to reconsider their 
mistake before that mistake became a 
fatal error. ‘y Hear, hear! “| 

*THe UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror WAR (Mr. Bropricx, Surrey, Guild- 
ford) said he was sure nobody would com- 
plain of the tone his two hon. and gallant 


Friends had adopted in respect of the | 
statements they had made to the Com- | 


mittee on behalf of the Guards. But he 
must say that, little as he was desirous 


of renewing the controversy which took | 
place some months ago in that House, 


he thought they had no reason to com- 
plain. Holding, as the hon. and gallant 
Members did, strong convictions that a 
“hopeless and pernicious” mistake had 
been made, that they (the War Office) 
were destroying the only thing that was 
efficient in the Army at home in the 
beginning of the year, and were reducing 
it to inefticiency—holding these views, 





the hon. and gallant Members had done | 


no less than their duty by stating these 


facts to the Committee, and by en-| 
deavouring to modify the scheme which | 


[“‘ Hear, | 


the Government had adopted. 


hear!”| At the same time, he hoped 


they would not think he was doing amiss | 
if he made some little protest against the | 
discussion upon which they were how eni- | 


barking. There could not possibly be a 
more inconvenient or a more inconclusive 
time for discussing the condition of the 
Colonel Kenyon-Slaney. 
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consider. On April 1 they were begin- 
ning a new establishment on the prin- 
ciple of having nine battalions instead of 
seven, and of greatly strengthening the 
battalions which were to go to Gibraltar, 
The Government announced to the Com- 
| mittee three or four months ago that the 
course upon which they had resolved 
would take three years to carry out. At 
this moment they were only just three 
mouths on the way, and a great deal of 
| what had fallen from his hon. and gallant 
| Friends had been directed to proving that 
| they ought in the course of three months 
to have succeeded in getting together a 
ferce which they did not profess, under 
voluntary service, they could possibly get 
together in less than three years. Nor 
did they propose to act as if they had 
got it together. The proposal of the War 
Ottice from the first was to send one bat- 
talion of Grenadiers abroad on full 
strength on October 1, and his hon. and 
, gallant Friends had not denied, although 
they had criticised it, that that battalion 
was now in full strength and was numeri- 
cally in a condition to go abroad. Let 
them look all these facts in the face be- 
fore they proceeded to denounce the con- 
dition of the battalion. Let them see 
whether or not they were not justified 
in the expectations which were expressed 
on the opinion of the military authorities 
four months ago, and whether, therefore, 
they had not some right to claim a little 
more confidence and a little less suspicion 
than his hon. and gallant Friends had 
shown in approaching the estimates of 
the military authorities. [“ Hear, hear!”] 
The Government had criticisms to meet, 
when they introduced this scheme, many 
of which had been shown to be altogether 
untimely. And yet what had been ac- 
complished had been accomplished under 
very great difficulty—for this reason, that 
the essence of the whole scheme was suc- 
cess in recruiting for the Guards. As 
was perfectly well known by every Mem- 
ber of that House, and must have been 
made specially noticeable to all who had 
listened to the Chancellor: of the Ex- 
chequer’s Budget speech, there had never 
been a time in the whole history of the 
country when the classes to whom they 
looked for recruiting the Army had been 
so well off in the matter of employment. 
| It was a good thing that there should be 
this difficulty, for what was the loss of the 


| brigade of Guards. Let hon. Members 
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War Office was undoubtedly a gain to the 
country—[“ hear, hear! ”}— ie on the 
top of that we have had this year the 
Jubilee celebrations going on, which had 
given an enormous accession of employ- 
ment for the time, making it exceedingly 
difficult to get that class of men whom 
they desired to see enrolled in the 
brigade of Guards. And there was 
another influence which had nothing 
whatever to do with this scheme with 
regard to Gibraltar, and which was 
aliuded to by the hon. and gallant Mem- 
ber for Somersetshire ; and that was that 
the three years’ men now in the Guards 
did not as readily engage for seven years 
as they used to. That was not at all a 
misfortune of short standing. It had 
nothing to do with the policy of the pre- 
sent year. It had been going on in a 
progressive degree for the last six years. 
Why was it? No doubt service in the 
Guards was popular ; but what was more 
popular still was the fact that the very 
best employment in London came to the 
Guards, and that these men, even six 
months before their time was out, 
had been engaged in excellent posts, 
sometimes in the Government service. 
(‘Hear, hear!”] That was an_ ex- 
ceedingly advantageous thing, no doubt, 
but the result to the Guards was, 
of course, a falling off. The number 
of three years’ men who extended their 
service in 1891 was 388; in 1892 it was 
349 ; in 1893 it was 296; in 1894 it was 
238; in 1895 it was 189; and in 1896 
ithad sunk to 150. So that in the course 
of six years the number of re-engage- 
ments had fallen by about 60 per cent. 
In the present year there was a slight 
rebound in the first half of the year, be- 
cause 78 men had re-engaged, which was 
rather more than the average of last year. 
But, of course, it would now take more 
men to fill up, and consequently there 
were at present fewer old men in the 
ranks. That, however, was a condition 
of affairs with which the Gibraltar scheme 
had nothing to do. Now what was the 
statement with regard to the first six 
months of this year? He hoped his hon. 
and gallant Friends would forgive him if 
he reminded them that one of the difti- 
culties—and their professional know- 
ledge enabled them to make a good many 
difficulties for anyone who had to meet 
them in Deb: difficulties 
he had to face in February last was that 
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they assumed as an axiom that recruiting 
would fall off owing to the unpopularity 
of the Gibraltar scheme? What had hap- 
pened? In 1896, between January 1 and 
July 1, 575 recruits were enlisted for the 
Guards; in 1897, between the corre- 
sponding dates, the number of recruits 
was 856, or 280 more in the latter period, 
having, of course, in the latter period the 
advantage of a reduced standard. 

Sim A. ACLAND-HOOD: The 
assumed was not that recruiting would 
fall off because of the unpopularity of the 
scheme; the axiom was that you could 
not get recruits unless you reduced the 
normal standard. 

*Mr. BRODRICK: My hon. and gallant 
Friend is trying to pin me to the expres- 
sion “normal standard.” Ido not know 
that I used the expression. What I did 
say, and what I undertook to carry out, 
was that the Guards should not be re- 
duced below what had been—I think I 
used the words—their customary posi- 
tion. The standard adopted now, I may 
say, is not a new standard. 

CotoneL KENYON-SLANEY: May I 
remind the right hon. Gentleman of his 
words? He said,— 


axiom 


“TI can assure him that nothing shall be 
wanting on our part of close scrutiny to see 
that nothing in the course of the changes 
occurs to impair either the character or the 
status, the physique, or the efficiency of the 
Guards regiments.” 


*Mr. BRODRICK: I stand to that, 
but I did not say that I would under- 
take to keep up the standard to 5ft. 9in. 
What I did say was that I would under- 
take to endeavour to keep the Guards 
in the same conditions as to status, 
physique, and efficiency as in the past. 
Continuing, the right hon. Gentleman 


said the present standard was 5ft. Gin. 
In 1883-84 it was 5ft. 7in., and in 
the three years 1889-92 the sti andard 


vas precisely that which it was at the 
present moment. Therefore, at a time 
when they were getting 2,500 recruits 
for the Guards in three years, they had 
gone down to the standard which had 
been adopted during one-third of the last 
21 years, and they had not the least in- 
tention of going any lower. At the same 
time, everybody knew that, under the 


system of voluntary enlistment, whenever 
necessary 


it had been to increase the 
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Army or any part of the Army, they had 


been obliged to lower the standard, so 
that it came to this—that instead of 


lowering the standard of the Guards, as 
had been done in the case of Line regi- 
ments on many occasions, they had main- 
tained the standard at the point at which 
it had been kept for the last seven years. 


{“Hear, hear!”| Putting that aside, let | 


them see what progress had been made 
in recovering the losses which he had 
described. Taking the whole Brigade of 
Guards, the establishment in 1896-97 
was 5,688. On April 1 the strength was 
5,721; on the Ist of July it was 5,887 ; 
on the Ist of March, 1898, they ought to 
have 6,592 men. They had gained 170 
men, in spite of all difficulties, in the first 
three months, and they had to gain 700 
in the remaining nine months; and he 
might add that in the first two weeks of 
July they had gained more than in any 
previous two weeks. There was another 
thing that ought to be said—viz., that a 
large number of these men engaged for 
seven years and not for three—|“ hear, 
hear! ”|—and the number of men enlist- 
ing for seven years, which had been 
steadily falling from 1891 to 1895, when 
it had fallen to 378 annually, had risen 
in the first half of 1897 to 311 in the half- 
year. That fact in itself was, at all events, 
some guarantee that the Gibraltar service 
was not deterrent to the men. 


Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD: May I ask 
if the seven years’ men are men who 
enlist in the general service, and are 
transferred to the Guards, or are they 
enlisted direct for the Guards? [“ Hear, 
hear! ”] 

*Mr. BRODRICK: I should say they 
are certainly men who have enlisted and 
are ready to serve in the Guards. I can- 
not say whether any of them are men 
who originally enlisted for the general 
service, but, as far as I know, they are 
men who enlisted for service in the 
Guards; at all events, they were 
posted for the Guards. He must 
join issue with his hon. and gallant 
Friend with regard to the condition 
of the battalions of Grenadiers. He 
thought that the argument of his hon. 
and gallant Friend was a_ little 
unfair. The military authorities had to 
increase this battalion from 800 to nearly 
1000 in three months. Parliament 
voted on April 1 that the establishment 
Mr. Brodrick, 
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should be raisel by 200, and that it 


should be done in three months. On 
| future occasions the time available would, 
lof course, be much longer, because the 
| battalion next for Gibraltar would begin 
| to be raised to Gibraltar strength a year 
before embarking. [ Hear, hear!” 
There were three ways of raising 
the battalion to this strength. The 
first would have been by the return 
of Reservists and the re-engagements 
of the three years’ men. The efforts 
of the War Office to promote those 
desirable objects had not been successful, 
because there had been such good op- 
portunities of employment outside of the 
Army during the last three mouths. The 
second alternative would have been to 
transfer from the other two battalions; 
but one of the engagements made with 
the House was that transfers would be 
avoided as far as possible. Out of 978 
men serving in this battalion of the 
Grenadiers, only 54 had come from the 
other two battalions. The third course 
open was recruiting; and accordingly 





the authorities recruitel up to the 
strength. His hon. and gallant Friend 


vehemently protested against the scheme 


because this battalion would on em- 
barking have 400 men with less than 
nine months’ service, anl it was no 


doubt desirable that the men should be 
older; but Lord Wolseley would not 
admit for a moment that a regiment of 
Guards, having the finest organisation of 
any regiment in the world, having the 
largest number of officers given to any 
battalion on the face of the globe, having 
the best non-commissioned officers, and 
between 500 and 600 of adequate service, 
was rendered inefficient by the introduc- 
tion into its ranks of 400, or rather more, 
men of less than nine months’ service, 
who had gone through their preliminary 
training and who could complete their 
training at Gibraltar. Although it was true 
that for the first month or two at Gib- 
raltar it might be said that this was a 
very young battalion, that demerit would 
soon disappear. His hon. and gallant 
Friend had spoken very strongly about 
the state of the 3rd battalion of the 
Grenadier Guards at Aldershot the other 
day, saying that there were only about 
360 men in the ranks. There were 688 
men belonging to the battalion ; and to 
suppose that only 360 men could be 
turned out was a considerable stretch of 
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and gallant Friend must have been mis- | 


informed as to the other duties that this 
battalion had to perform on the particular 
day referred to. 
said about the difticulty of making up 
this battalion for future service. Al- 
though nobody could dogmatise about 
such a matter as recruiting, he believed 
that it would be adequate. Undoubtedly 
there was a great difficulty to be faced at 
the present moment; but as the Com- 


| 


A great deal had been | 


| 





mittee affirmed, only four months ago, | 


the desirability of proceeding as they were 
proceeding, he held that a fair trial ought 
to be given to what his hon. and gallant 
Friend called “this experiment.” No 
anticipation made four months ago had 
as yet been falsified. Recruits were 
coming in, and the standard of the regi- 
ments had maintained in the 
manner Which he had explained. The 
War Office had redeemed every promise 
that it had made on behalf of the Guards. 
Difficulties had been anticipated affect- 
ing non-commissioned officers. It had 
been said that they would not like to go 
to Gibraltar as it would interfere with 
their home life. He trusted that these 
difficulties had been satisfactorily met. 
Special arrangements had been made for 
the non-commissioned officers with re- 
gard to the married quarters and their 
equipment, and it had been left to the 
commanding officers to say what kind of 
baggage he wished his non-commissioned 
officers to take, and that baggage would 
be taken. [“ Hear, hear!”| He be- 
lieved that it would be found that every 
non-commissioned officer would go from 
London to Gibraltar at less expense to 
himself than was involved in a change 
from the Tower to the West-end of Lon- 
don. Then there was the question of 
expediency. At the present moment 
there were 14 more battalions of the Line 
abroad than, at home. The proposal re- 
lating to the Guards would relieve six 
of these battalions, so that six fewer 
regiments would have both battalions 
abroad. Surely, it was fair for the autho- 
rities to call upon the Guards to give 
some assistance. If the idea were that 
in peace time the Guards must at any 
cost be put upon the Line roster, he for 
one would not be standing at that Table 
in support of such proposal. They pro- 


been 


ceeded on different grounds and with a 
taken all 


definite aim. The line 
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He thought his hon. — was that it would add _ enor- 


inously to the efficiency of the Army to 
have nine battalions of the Guards. If 
it were urged that Gibraltar was not 
a good place to serve in, he would ask 
permission to read the opinion of the 
Commander-in-Chief on the subject. 
Some rather uncomplimentary things had 
been said with regard to the position of 
the officials at the head of the Army, 
and it had been suggested that as they 
had not commanded regiments them- 
selves they could not have the same 
feeling on this subject as soldiers had. 
He did not think that if hon. Members 
had attended the Debates at the War 


| Office Council they would have any 
| reason to believe that the Council did not 





regard the regimental system as being 
the backbone of the Army. Hon. 
Members would at any rate admit that 
Lord Wolseley, who had won almost 
every step of his promotion by a suc- 
cessful c:uuupaign, had some right to 
give an opinion as to the proper posi- 
tions from which to take troops in case 
of War, and this is what he said :— 


“Writing as a soldier, I believe that the 
battalions of Foot Guards which will have the 
advantage of being quartered at Gibraltar will 


| be improved in military efficiency by their 


tour of service there. When upon any sudden 
emergency we have had to send a few bat- 
talions into the field it has been a common 
practice to draw upon the Gibraltar garrison. 
This was because experience told us that the 
troops quartered there were well trained as 
soldiers and better calculated to bear the exer- 
tion and exposure inseparable from war in hot 
climates than men who had never served out 
of ngland.” 


He might remind the Committee that 
only a few weeks ago a battalion was sent 
direct to Crete from Malta, a station not 
unlike Gibraltar, as being well fitted for 
any service which might be required 
of it. His hon. and gallant Friend had 
reminded him of what occurred two 
years ago when the opinion of 
a military expert was disregarded. 
His hon. and gallant Friend ought 
not to forget that that opinion 
was as to a question of fact, namely, 
whether there were certain supplies in 
the country or not, and, if there were, 
whether they were adequate. But the 


question now before them was not one 
of fact, but of opinion, and one on which 
had a 
short a time 


the heads of the Army 
right to be heard. So 
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having elapsed since this change was de- 
cided upon, he held that it would be a 
strong step for Parliament to take this 
matter out of the hands of the military 
authorities. This was an expedient re- 
commended on very high authority, and 
it was being carried out with the greatest 
consideration for all the interests in- 
volved, and the War Office had no reason 
whatever to suppose that any battalion 
would suffer in efficiency or numbers 
through the change. That being the case 
he sincerely hoped that the Committee 
would hesitate ‘long before it determined 
to reverse the pelicy that had _ been 


adopted. [‘ Hear, hear!” 

Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
(Stirling Burghs) ‘observed that this 
Debate might be viewed as a 
continuation of the discussion which 
occurred sarlier in the Session. 


He remembered that, when the matter 
was discussed before, the First Lord of 
the Treasury was unkind enough to say 
that he had been laboriously sitting on 
a fence. A fence wasa very comfortable 
thing to sit on—{laughter|—when it was 
a good fence, and he was not so sure 
that the right hon. Gentleman himself 
and the Government he led in that 
House did not sometimes occupy that 
position themselves. He need only cast 
his mind back to the previous night, 
when the right hon. Gentleman was 
endeavouring to defend his action in a 
certain matter by urging that the whole 
thing was an experiment, and that it 
was necessary to see how it worked 
before coming to a definite conclusion 
upon it. That was very much his posi- 
tion in regard to this scheme. If he sat 
on a fence, he also shrugged his shoulders. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] If a remedy was to 
be found for the undoubted difficulty 
that arose out of the preponderance of 
battalions abroad, although this might 
be a handy way of doing it, he was not 
sure that it was the best way. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”| The relegation of three bat- 
talions of the Guards permanently to 
garrison duty at Gibraltar was not, he 
thought, a proposal that commended 
itself to many of those interested in the 
efficiency of that branch of the service. 
[‘ Hear, hear!”] His hon. and gallant 
Friends who had put forward a strong 
case from their point of view seemed to 
him to be open to the animadversion 
that they were in the position of dealing 
Mr. Bredrick. 
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with and criticising an unfinished object. 
He ventured tosay that they could not 
yet judge of the effect of this change in 
the recruiting for the Guards. He did 
not suppose his right hon. Friend would 
continue to defend the scheme if there 
were any obvious danger to the recruiting 
and efliciency of the Guards. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”|] His hon. and gallant Friends 
had a little exaggerated the difficulties 
and inconveniences of the present moment 
and did not look at the condition of 
things that would arise in a year or two 
when the plan was more fully developed. 
He, at any rate, was quite unable to 
judge of that matter. He hoped it might 
turn out to be not so injurious to the 
Guards as his hon. and gallant Friends 
suspected : but he was still in that state 
of dubiousness in which he found himself 
a few months ago, and he was certainly 
unable to pronounce any positive approval 
or any positive disapproval of the action 
of the Government. [‘ Hear, hear !”| 
*Lorp ALWYNE COMPTON (Beds, 
Biggleswade) said that those who were 
interested in this matter felt that from a 
military point of view it was a question 


of extreme national importance and 
therefore they thought they would 
be wrong if they did not take 


every opportunity of bringing it for- 
ward. He deeply regretted that he 
was obliged to take up a hostile attitude 
towards the Government on this point, 
and it was only from his practical know- 
ledge of the subject that he felt himself 
justified in taking the line he did. The 
Secretary of State for War used very 
moderate language in another place with 
regard to the present system, when he 
said “Our system of linked battalions 
has got a little out of joint.” If he gave 
his own opinion, he would possibly not 
use such moderate language as that ; but 
he thought he would be justified in 
quoting the language of the highest 
authority. - He referred to what Lord 
Wolseley said as a witness before Lord 
Roberts’ Committee. Lord Wolseley 
said :— 


“Under the present condition of things, when 
the whole machinery has been put out of gear 
by the permanent derangement between the 
number of battalions at home and those abroad, 
I think the machinery of the Army has broken 
down in consequence. 
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Question: What has most broken down ?—I 


think the home Army is not strong enough for | 


the Army abroad. We ought to have the number 
of battalions at home increased, and if we did 
that and added a small number of men to the 
721 battalions, the military system would work 
like clockwork.” 


{23 Jury 1897} 


There was the evil and there was the) 


remedy suggested for it by the highest 
authority. Lord Wolseley claimed to 
have 11 battalions added to the Army. 
A few months ago a Debate arose on this 
question and his right hon. Friend made 
a speech on that occasion which from the 
point of view of the advocate was 


admirable ; but both that speech and his | 


speech to-night would, he thought, prove 
unsatisfactory, when examined critically 
from a military point of view. 


On the) 


present occasion his right hon. Friend | 


said :— 


“We are going to give you something the 
Guards never had before. We are going to give 
you a depot, i.e. a depot outside the strength of 
the regiment. At preseat if a man is measured 
for the (ruards and is passed by the doctor, he 
is immediately held to be on the strength of the 
regiment. We propose to have a depot as in 
the case of the line regiments, which will enable 
us to keep a pool of recruits from which we can 
gradually strengthen the battalion which stands 
next for service.” 


But 6 months had passed and the same 
regulations prevailed. The establishment 
of the depot was 75 in all, 54 being old 
soldiers to take care of the recruits, the 
remainder oflicers and staff. Every recruit 
was immediately posted to the battalions 
as they joined. Where, then, was the 
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a great impression on the Committee, 


Lord Wolseley said :— 


“ Gibraltar always was a popular station with 
the Army, and I believe that an experience of 
Foreign service will be beneficial to the brigade 
of Guards. Nothing has reached: me which 
makes me think that it will be otherwise than 
popular with the men.” 


De gustibus non est disputandum. He 
did not dispute that, though it seemed to 
him that the question was, was it a good 
station for the efficiency of the Guards 
Lord Wolseley had been quoted as an 
authority in favour of the new scheme? 
But Lord Wolseley expressed very 
different opinions on the subject in his 
evidence before the Wantage Committee. 
Lord Wolseley was asked— 


*T want to know whether the present con- 
dition of the Guards is explained sufficiently by 
the fact that they have a higher standard than 
the Line?” 


The reply was— 


“Yes; the great explanation is, they do not 
send any drafts abroad, nor do they weed out 
every year their best men to send abroad.” 


Lord Wolseley was then asked :——‘* That 
would affect the stature of the men, 
would it!” And he replied : — 


“Yes, I think so, because they do not re- 
quire the same number of recruits for the bat- 


| talions, and the men are always being hardene:l 


depét the right hon. Gentleman promised ? | 


He believed that the present design was 
that men of the Guards were not to serve 
ona foreign station for more than one 
year. 


Now it appeared that 177 men | 


anyhow would serve from one to two 


years. 

anythin 
there were to be 1,000 men abroad and 
1,500 at home, and 60 or 70 per cent. 


If his mathematics were worth | 
g, as far as he could work it out, | 


up to three years; but in the Line they have 
to send a man abroad as soon as they have 
partly manufactured him into a soldier.” 


On the subject of sending young soldiers 
to Egypt with the intention of sending 
them on to India, Lord Wolseley was 
asked : — 


“Tf that plan were adopted, do you see any 
objection to sending troops out there straight 
from the depét?” 


| And he replied— 


of the men in every battalion would | 


undoubtedly serve two years out of three 
His right hon. Friend had 
quoted a letter from Lord Wolseley. It 
was very much the same letter which the 


abroad, 


right hon. Gentleman read a few months 
ago. The original letter which the right 


hon. Gentleman read made, he thought, 


“T think no man ought to leave England 
till he is a trained soldier.” 


And yet they were face to face with the 
fact that in the first battalion Grenadier 
| Guards which was going to Gibraltar in 
| October, 970 strong, 403 men were under 
His objection to 


Why was 


nine months’ service. 
this scheme was in a nutshell. 
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it that the Line battalions of the Army | Treasury had said would, if reached, com- 
‘ — | 2 
were in such a deplorable condition at | pel the Government to reconsider the 


the present moment? They were told by | 
the highest military authorities that the | 
cause was to be found in the linked | 
battalion system. Again, what was the | 
reason that the brigade of Guards had 
always been the most effective body of 
our troops! The reason was, as Lord 
Wolseley had said, that they had not to 
send drafts abroad. And yet the treat- 
ment which had ruined the home Army of 
the Line was about to be applied to the 
Guards. This scheme was opposed by the 
military Members of the House, and by 
every officer who had served in the bri- 
gade of Guards during the last 15 or 20 
years : and it was also opposed by public 
opinion as expresse 1 by both sections of 
the Press, the Radical and Unionist. It 
was a most dangerous scheme in the inte- 
rest of our military organisation ; and 
the Government would be acting wisely 
in droppmg it. [* Hear, hear! ”| 

Sir JAMES FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) said it was no light thing which 
made those Members of the House who 
were military ofticers—ready as they were 
in all else to go anywhere and do any- 
thing demanded of them—to take up a 
position of hostility to a scheme adopted 
by a Government of whom they were 
supporters, and by the authorities of the 
Army whose slightest command they were 
generally ready to obey. [“ Hear, hear! ”| 


These Members had not taken up that | 


position without consideration. They had 
been driven to it because the evil effects 
they foresaw when the scheme was first 
discussed three months ago had_ been 
realised, and because every hope held out 
by the Government had been disap- 
pointed. [‘ Hear, hear!”] His 
hon. Friend the Under Secretary for War, 
who had justly earned the confidence of 
all good friends of the Army, had com- 
bated the statements put forward by the 
supporters of the Amendment. 


right | 


But he) 


thoucht his right hon. Friend had failed | 
to show that Gibraltar was a good station | 


for getting troops into condition to take 
the field. 
place to bring together a powerful brigade 


It certainly was not as good a 


as Aldershot or as London. However, the 
main question was—-Had the deteriora- 
tion of the efliciency of the Guards been 
sufficiently proved to bring the matter to 
the point which the First Lord of the 
Lord Alwyne Compton. 


situation? He was bound to say that he 
did not think it had. He thought a great 
deal of mischief had been done, and he 
was not surprised ; and he should be sur- 
prised if, before the year was ended, a 
great many more people did not come to 
the conviction that the expectations of 
failure had been realised. But he was 
inclined to think that, on the whole it 
could not be said that the experiment 
had been fairly triel yet. He thought 
that if the Government did what. was 
done by every military nation in Europe 
—niunety, provide as far as possible em- 
ployment for soldiers after they had 
retired into the Reserve—they would not 
find the men so ready to leave the Army 
after three years’ service.  [“ Hear, 
hear! ”| But the Government would not 
do that. Every attempt that had been 
made to do it had been frowned down. 
When he was at the Post Office he pre- 
pared a scheme by which 2,000 places 
were to go every year to the Army. That 
scheme had been abandoned without 
proper grounds. [* Hear, hear!”| Until 
the Government recognised that well- 
behaved soldiers, when they retired 
into the Reserve, had claim upon 
them for employment, they would 
find it difficult to induce the men 
to remain in the Army after their 
three years’ service. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
He ventured very respectfully to advise 
his hon. and gallant Friends not to go to 
a Division. He did not think that they 
would succeed in upsetting this schems, 
which had been so deliberately adopted, 
as the Government could not accept de- 
feat. At the same time he could not 
bring himself to vote against his hon. 
and gallant Friends if they did go to a 
Division. The Government were bound 
to go forward with the experiment, but 
lhe believed that next year we should hear 
no more about it. 

CotoneL GUNTER (York, W.R., Bark- 
ston Ash) said that he could not give a 
silent vote on the question. He intended 
to vote with his hon. and gallant Friends 
as a protest against the way in which the 
Army was treated. 

Tue FIRST LORD or rug TREA- 
SLY: A great part of this Debate 
turns upon technicalities with which a 
civilian unacquainted with War Office 
rcutine finds it very hard to deal. But the 


a 
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matter is one of great importance. 
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The | animated them. I[ myself, I regret to say, 


question before us relates to a reform, as | have never had the good fortune to serve 


we think it ; to an experiment, as we ad- 
mit it to be—but an experiment to which 
the Government are pledged ; which they 
have initiated after full consideration, 
and which they feel bound to carry on 
until experience has shown conclusively 
that it is a success or a failure. The 
right hon. Gentleman opposite, who in- 
tervened in this Debate, recalled to my 
recollection a fact which I had entirely 
forgotten—that I had already addressed 
the House on this subject, and accused 
him of sitting on the fence. The right 
hon. Gentleman would adorn any posi- 
tion—|/aughter|—and I do not venture 
to say that he is out of place even in 
that position. But if the right hon. 
Gentleman means that no man, dealing 
with so difficult a problem as that of 
Army reform, can say with absolute con- 
fidence that his plans, however carefully 
considered and long matured, are going 
to succeed, then I also occupy with the 
right hon. Gentleman a dignified posi- 
tion upon the fence, because I do not 
venture to prophecy with absolute cer- 
tainty whether this plan will three years 
hence prove to have borne the ordeal of 
public criticism. Though there must in- 
evitably be a certain amount of doubt in 
matters like this, we have taken all the 
precautions we can to reduce those 
doubts to a minimum ; and we look for- 
ward, if not with absolute certainty, at 
least with confidence, to a time when we 
anu my hon. and gallant Friends behind 
me, who are alike interested in maintain- 
ing the splendid reputation of the Guards 
—{" hear, hear!” }—shall be agreed that 
this new departure has had for its effect 
not to destroy the battalions, not to im- 
pair the efficiency for service, not to in- 
terfere with the historical continuity of 
their traditions, but, on the contrary, to 
place .uzuer, if possible, than it was be- 
fore the position of the Guards in the 
general system of the British Army. I 
wu far from complaining of the line 
taken by the Mover and Seconder of this 
Amendment. avery one who heard 
their speeches will recognise their ability. 
Indeed, I have seldom heard a case put 
before a Committee of the Whole House 
with greater force and ability. And we 


not only recognise the ability whieh cha- 
racterised their speeches, but we sym- 
feeling 


pathise also with the which 





inthe Army. I regret that I myself have 
never belonged to a regiment. But 
everybody who has belonged to a great 
school or a great University, as well is 
every one who belongs to a great regi- 
ment, knows those feelings of esprit de 
corps and loyalty to the organisation in 
which you have spent so much of your 
life, and gained so much, which make you 
look with suspicion on everything which 
can even be conceived to be an attack 
upon the qualities which have distin- 
guished it in its historic past. [" Hear, 
hear!”| And therefore when my hon. 
and gallant Friends, as old Guardsmen, 
boldly and frankly express their fears in 
this House that the regiments to which 
they have belonged, and of which they 
sti feel themselves to be in a sense 
members, are going to suffer owing to 
some Army reform, who will venture to 
blame them or to criticise them? But 
while I thus attempt to do full justice to 
my hon. and gallant Friends’ attitude, I 
hepe that they will also do some justice 
to the attitude of the Government in this 
matter. Iam incapable of entering the 
lists with my hon. and gallant Friends in 
regard to the details of recruiting and 
the precis2 methods by which the batta- 
licns are kept up to their proper 
strength. But it was said by my right 
hon. Friend near me, and it camot be 
contradicted, that although the standard 
has been lowered, and although full 
allowance must be made for that-new 
condition of affairs, the present state of 
efficiency is more satisfactory for the 
Guards than it has been in recent years. 
My right hon. Friend has also said with- 
out contradiction, that the difficulty 
which has been found in inducing the 
three years’ men to continue their ser- 
vice to seven years is not a new difficulty 
based upon the new change in the con- 
stitution of the Guards, but is a difficulty 
which has made itself felt for some years 
past. It is gradually increasing, and is 
wkolly unconnected with these new pro- 
posals, inasmuch as it made itself felt 
long before these proposals were put 
forward. I would only claim from my 
hon. and gallant Friends the considera- 
tion which I think ought to be given to 
every Government honestly striving for 
the ends my hon. and gallant Friends 
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have specially at heart—to every Gov- | 
ernment which, in order to attain those | 
ends, is in course of making an experi- | 
ment. I only claim what they ought to | 
concede—namely, that amount of free- | 
dom from interference which will enable | 
them to prove conclusively whether the | 
experiment is doomed to success or | 
failure. That is not a great demand; | 
and let me remind them that no other} 
Government for many years past has | 
proposed—perhaps I ought to say, has 
ventured to propose—an augmentation 
of our establishment. We, for the first 
time in recent history, have come for- 
ward with a proposal for augmenting the | 
establishment of the Army; and in an | 
attempt which, naturally, is not met with | 
favour either by the economists in the | 
House or by those vho take little interest 
in Army reforms—a large but, I hope, | 
diminishing number—it is very  dis- 
couraging, when we are prepared to face 
the opposition and criticism of that sec- 
tion, to find amone our own friends, 
whose battle we thought we were fight- 
ing, the most formidable of our critics 
and opponents. It must ke remembered | 
that recruiting, which is acknowledged to 
be the central difficulty of the problem, 
is carried on under special difficulties in | 
face of Debates like that to which we 
have been listening to-day, and in the | 
face of the perfectly honest opinions 
among the ofticers of the Guards which 
this Debate indicates. My hon. and gal- 
lant Friend who seconded tiie Motion 
expressed his indignation at the sugges- 
tion that any officer of the Guards iad 
not loyally attempted to carry out this 
change. I am sure we shall all agree 
with my hon. and gallant Friend that no 
aspersions upon the honour of the officers 
of the Guards are likely to fall from any 
Member of this House. But my hon. 
and gallant Friend will be the first to 
admit that when there is this widespread 
suspicion among the officers of the 
Guards as to the new plan, it is impos- 
sible that their feelings should not perco- 
late through the regiment and have an 
inevitable effect upon the opinion of 
those who have to carry out the difficult 
duty of obtaining recruits for the Army. 
That seems to me to be a state of things 
for which no one is to blame, neither 
the officers nor the Government: but | 
which, inasmuch as it exists, does throw | 
a difficulty—lI hope it is a temporary and 
First Lord of the Treasury. 
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duninishing difficulty—in the way of ob- 
taining the necessary number of recruits 
to carry out this scheme. If, in the face 
of the difficulty thrown in our way by 
the present condition of trade, we are 
still able to carry out fully, and even 
more than carry out as far as we can see, 
the forecasts we made three months ago, 
surely that will be taken by my hon, and 
gallant Friends as some evidence of the 
ultimate success of the scheme. That 
the officers of the Guards will do their 
best to carry out the orders of their 
superiors I have never doubted. We 
trust absolutely to their professional 
henour, and I am sure they will not fail 
us. I hope that they, on their part, will 
at all events credit the Government in 
carrying out this scheme with the earnest 
desire to make to the best of their ability 
that augmentation in the Army which 
every Army reformer admits to be neces- 
sary, and that they will not throw un- 
necessary difficulties in our way. [Cheers.} 
It is easy for those nations who are 
cursed or blest—I know not which word 
to use—with the system of conscription, 
it is easy for them, having an unlimited 
field from which to draw their men, to 
manage their military affairs with simple 
and naked regard for military efficiency. 
We depend upon one of the most uncer- 
tain and varving conditions, for our 
Army reformer is met at the very 
threshold of his endeavours by the diffi- 
culties incidental, and necessarily inci- 
dental, to our methods of adding to our 
Army. I hope the Army itself will do 
all it can to diminish those difficulties, 
and that every officer of the Guards or 
of any other regiment, who has it in his 
power by any action of his on public 
opinion, to diminish the difficulties which 
the War Office must find in the way of 
recruiting, will do his best, in the inte- 
rests of the profession to which he be- 
longs, to modify public opinion in the 
sense which we all desire. My right hon. 
Friend who has just sat down, and who 
gave, I think, very excellent advice to 
the Committee, raised a point with re- 
gard to the employment of old soldiers 
which is well worthy of consideration. If 
I refrain from saying anything upon that 
new it is not because I minimise the im- 
portance of it, but because I think the 
discussion of it would more appropri 
ately come on on the more general ques- 
tion ; and when the point is again raised 
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later in the evening, my right hon. 
Friend near me (Mr. Brodrick) will have | 
some communications to make to the | 
Committee. As regards the special Vote, | 
| make an appeal—which I confess ought | 
not to be made in vain by any Govern- | 
ment to uuose who profess to support it, | 
that they shall, at all events, wait and | 
see whether the Government plan is | 
going to turn out a success or not. 
(‘Hear, hear!”| I think I have said | 
before, if not I say it now, that we are | 
as determined as they can be that the | 
pre-eminent position of the Guards shall | 
not be impaired. [Cheers.| We recog: | 
nise, as strongly as they can possibly re- 
cognise, What the position of the Guards 
has been, what it is, and what it ought 
tv be in the British Army, and we shall 
never make ourselves responsible for any 
policy, however plausible, which experi- 
ence shows renders it impossible for the 
Guards longer to maintain that position. 
It seems to:‘me when a pledge has been 
given, as I now give it, on behalf of the 
Government to the Committee, that at 
all events that part of the Committee 
cn whom the Government usually rely 
for support, ought to extend to us their 
confidence and to wait till time should 
show whether the Government or the 
critics of the Government have rightly 
forecast the issue of the great experi- 
ment now being tried. 


Sir A. ACLAND-HOOD said he did 
not wish to embarrass the Government, 
but he should like a pledge that the 
matter would be reconsidered before the 
Army .Estimates were introduced next 
year. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I think probably my hon. and 
gallant Friend will be content if I say 
that the War Office and the Government 
will watch with the closest attention the 
whole experiment now being carried on, 
and if experience does show by the time 
we again discuss these matters that the 
experiment is a failure, I quite agree, 
of course, that the case will have to be 
considered. But recollect that does not 
mean that we regard the interval between 
now and March 31 next year as an ade- | 
quate period in which to form a final 
judgment in the matter. We ask for no | 
undue time, but we also ask a period 
somewhat longer than my hon. and gal- 
lant Friend appears to be trying to give 
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us before we can pass a final verdict in 
this difficult case. 

CotonEL KENYON-SLANEY = asked 
what the right hon. Gentleman con- 
sidered would be a due time. 

Genera GOLDSWORTHY (Haimmer- 
smith) thought the |Government could 
not well do otherwise than they were 
doing, but at the same time he was 
thoroughly dissatisfied personally with 
the arrangements connected with the 
Guards, and the Government would do 
right if they would look most carefully 
into the matter before the Estimates 
were again introduced. 


Question put, “ That Item A (Salaries), 
be reduced by £100, in respect of the 
Salary of the Secretary of State for War.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 97 ; 
Noes, 160.—(Division List, No. 329.) 


MILITARY FORCES. 


GENERAL RUSSELL (Cheltenham) 
rose to call attention to the great national 
danger resulting from the inadequacy of 
our military forces to supply the wants 
and requirements of the Empire, and 
also to the poor return which the British 
taxpayer received for the £19,000,000 
which he paid for military armament. 
[Opposition cheers.| It had been shown 
that at present we had 530,000 armed 
men in this country, and of this number 
the 55,000 which were bound to go 
abroad were quite incapable to take the 
field. The infantry of the line was 
organised on the linked battalion system, 
the result being that while our foreign 
Army was largely made up of seasoned 
and well-trained men, the home Army was 
largely composed of boys and immature 
men, a great many of them untrained, 
and wholly incapable of going on a 
campaign. While our Empire had in- 
creased year by year, the Army had not 
kept pace with that increase. At present 
there were 13 battalions abroad in excess 
of those at home, and the result was that 
drafts of efficient men to supply those 
battalions were taken from our resources 
This year the Government had 
foreshadowed no plan whereby to supply 
the want except to send the Guards to 
Gibraltar. This condition of affairs was 


| bad enough, but it was rendered worse by 
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the fact that we were now reinforcing our ; debt they owed to the present Commander- 


garrisons in South Africa where appear- 
ances seemed to indicate that the rein- 


forcement was not likely to be a tem-_ 


porary one. The condition of the 


artillery was even worse than that of our | 


home battalions. Formerly it was the 
custom to have depots at Woolwich in 
order to supply drafts for the artillery 
abroad. 
the artillery should be increased and 
should have more field batteries. The 
depots at Woolwich have been abolished. 
and the batteries abroad had in con- 
sequence to be fed by the batteries at 
home to render them efficient. But if 
they sent untrained artillerymen into 
action they made disaster an absolute 
certainty. Many complaints had been 
heard among artiilery officers as tu the 
number, youth, immaturity, and physical 
condition of the men. There was the 
greatest possible difficulty in getting 
drivers who were not mere immature 


lads. The other day the right hon. 
Gentleman said that recruiting was 
brisk. But lately he was at Aldershot, 


and as to one infantry brigade, first for 
foreign service, he was assured that it 
was 400 men under its strength. As to 
the training of both officers and men, he 
believed that the British Army was 
better now than it ever was, and would 
compare favourably with the best of any 
foreign army. ‘The only deficiencies 
were numbers, stamina, and age. They 
could not, as in the case of Germany 
and other countries where conscription 
existed, wait until a man reached the age 
of 20 or its physical equivalent. They 
were obliged to get such boys as they 
could. That being so, he was amazed at 
the improvement which had taken place 
in the British Army of late years. 
Formerly it was said truly that British 
infantry could not march. A few years 
ago, when a regiment undertook a fati- 
guing march, its ambulances and wagons 
would be filled. The other day a regi- 
ment marched into Aldershot, having 
done 17 miles in the heat of the day, and 
instead of the boys being at all exhausted 
they immediately started playing football. 
[Cheers.] There could not be a better 


proof for the benefit of the British Army 
had derived from its recent training in 
marching—|‘‘ hear, hear! ”|—and it was 
only due to the House and the country 
that they should be reminded of the great 


General Russell. 


Lately it was announced that | 


in-Chief who had worked so earnestly 
and with such untiring energy to improve 
the condition of the Army, both officers 
and men. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He con- 
tended that it was an element of danger 
that they should have to rely to so large 
an extent on reserve men when it became 
necessary to fill up a regiment to war 
strength. They had an example at 
Majuba of what was likely to occur 
under a system which on a sudden 
emergency arising resulted in this—that 
perhaps two men in the ranks had never 
'seen their officers and were comparatively 
|untrained. It was a great danger, anda 
| danger to which they had no right to 
| expose either the men, their officers, or the 
‘country. Besides, there were many 
occasions when it would be impossible 
and unfair to call the Reserves out. The 
Reserves were only to be called out in 
times of great national emergency and 


danger. But they could conceive of 
occasions when it might be desirable to 


increase the foreign garrisons—not_ be- 
cause war was imminent, but as a pre- 
cautionary measure and to prevent war. 
They might find it necessary to send five, 
ten, or twenty thousand to the frontier 
in India as a precautionary measure ; but 
they could not call out the Reserves for 
that purpose, and it would be unfair to 
do so if they could. Soin South Africa. 
The Transvaal Government had been 
arming largely; so much so, that the 
colonists on the frontier believed only 
recently that they were very much at the 
mercy of a Boer raid. That could not 
be allowed, and they might have to rein- 
force their garrisons in that part of the 


world. The’ same thing applied to 
Canada. If the United States Govern- 


ment, on some quarrel arising, were to 
mass forces on the Canadian frontier, 
the Canadians, in order to keep the peace, 
would have to follow suit, and they 
would, of course, look to us to help them. 
It was all very well having the Colonial 
Premiers over here, making them Privy 
Councillors, and giving them Jubilee 
medals. [Laughter.| Our colonies 
would look for material assistance in time 
of need—assistance which, he was very 
much afraid, in the present condition of 
our Army, we should be unable to give. 
The occupants of the Front Treasury 
Bench might ask, “* What would you do 
to remedy this?” It was not their 
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not consider it his duty to give an in-, heartburning in the Scots Greys and the 


efficient cook a remedy for his bad 
dinners. [Laughter.} 
to point out what was wrong ; 
the Treasury Bench to devise a remedy. | 
He complained of the difticulty of getting 
information that was in the possession of 
the Government. He was the other day 
actually refused a return that was lying 


It was sufficient) two Heavy Cavalry 
it was for) was found 


on the Table, and he afterwards got the | 
information he wanted from the “ States- | 


man’s Year Book.” [Laughter.] He did | 


not wish to revolutionise our military 
system. He was not one of those—of 
whom there were many in the House— 
who thought the present system a 
mistake. If it was a mistake, they had 
got it and had to make the best of it. 
He thought it could be utilised and made 
a great deal more efficient. The right 
hon. Baronet sitting behind him had ex- 
plained what he considered a most 
valuable scheme for utilising the present 
system ; but he would not go into it now. 
The first thing the Government was 
bound to do was to come forward and 
say they would equalise the battalions at 
home and abroad. That would be much 
better than sending a few thousand men 
of the Brigade of Guards to Gibraltar. 
If they wanted 13 or 14 battalions more 
let them say so, and let them have them. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] In the next place, 
they should establish depéts for the 
regiments first on the list for foreign 
service. They ought always to bein a 
position, at a moment’s notice, to put 
10,000 or 20,000 men into the field or to 
sinileee garrisons, and that could only 
be done by having depdéts for all the 
regiments oz the list for foreign service. 
He asked for information as to the pro- 
portion of Artillery ready to support the 
Volunteer infantry if they had to take 
the field in case of invasion. An eminent 
authority had estimated that there ought 
to be at least 800 guns to support the| 
200,000 Volunteer infantry. Had the | 
right hon. Gentleman got 400 
ready? Had he 200 or 100? It was 


useless to make positions around | 


London and tell off Volunteer brigades | was 
no| would 


He} 


them if 
support 
abolition 


to occupy 
Artillery 
regretted 


Cav: alry. 


there 
them. 


was 
to 
the 


guns | 


Royals. Surely we could afford to have 
regiments. If it 
difficult to obtain sufficient 
mounts in this country for heavy riders 
the difficulty could ‘a easily overcome 
by importing “ whalers,” which were far 
stronger than many of the horses at 
Aldershot at the present moment. He 
hoped the change would be reconsidered. 
He believed that in no previous years 
had private Members of both Parties 
addressed a solemn warning against a 
great material danger to the First 
Minister of the Crown. That warning 
was addressed to the Ministry after full 
inquiry and great aciibenetinns and was 
inspired by feelings of patriotism only. 
If that should be disregarded great 
would be the responsibility on the heads 
of the Government if a national disaster 
should overtake us. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
Sir FREDERICK FITZWYGRAM 
(Hants, Fareham) said that most people 
would agree that the present state of the 
Army was very unsatisfactory. This un- 
happy state of things was rather due to 
detective organisation than to any want 
of liberality on the part of the House of 
Commons. If the money voted by the 
House were utilised in the best way we 
should have a better Army. The case of 
the Infantry was worse than that of any 
other branch of the Service ; its case was 
simply deplorable. The Infantry was 
divided into foreign battalions and home 
battalions. The strength of the foreign 
battalions—900—was not sufficient for 
war purposes, but only for peace. The 
state of the home battalions was even 
worse. They were &00 and odd strong 
and had not enough men for their own 
purposes, and certainly not enough to fur- 
nish drafts for service abroad, There were 
14 battalions abroad without support- 
|ing battalions at home. In his opinion 
we had too many battalions, and the en- 
deavour should be, not to increase their 
number, but to increase the strength of 
each existing battalion. The creation 
'of three more battalions of Guards 
a mistake. A better course 
have been to increase the 
strength of the present battalions. 


of the Heavy | Where was a remedy to be found for the 
No man who was 5 ft. 9} in. | present unsatisfactory state of things ? 


or 5 ft. 10 in. could now enlist in the| The present strength of the infa way of 


ordinary Cavalry. The change that had 
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regiments, or 144 battalions, one single- 
battalion regiment, and eight battalions 
of rifles, making in all 153. If they 
divided the number of men—namely, 
137,000—by the number of battalions 
they would find that the average strength 
of each battalion was 888. To raise all 
the 153 battalions to effective strength— 
namely, 1,100 abroad and 1,400 at home 
—an increase of about 52,000 would be 
required. Such an increase would no 
doubt produce an effective army, but he 
did not think that the House or the 
country would be likely to sanction it, 
and therefore he dismissed that expedient. 
The remedy which suggested itself to 
him was, simply, not to maintain more 
battalions than could be kept efficient, 
having regard to the number of men. 
The present establishment, as he had 
stated, was about 153 battalions. He 
suggested that there should be a reduc- 
tion, and that there should be 110 
battalions only, 55 on foreign service 
and 55 at home. Fifty-five foreign 
battalions, each 1,100 strong, and 55 
home battalions, 1,400 strong, would 
- together reach a total of 137,600 men, or 
exactly the present number of men. To 
have an effective Army, every battalion 
ought to be strong enough to stand the 
strain of war. For that purpose the 
strength of a foreign battalion ought to 
be 1,100, and of a home battalion 1,400. 
There was, he knew, in that House a 
very strong feeling against any re- 
duction of the number of regiments. 
He declared as a soldier that it was the 
bounden duty of the service Members to 
recommend to the House such a scheme 
as would make the Army efficient. He 
preferred the welfare of the Army to any 
question of expense. It was objected 
that weak battalions were very valuable 
in case of war, because they could be in- 
creased more rapidly than new ones could 
be created. In his opinion there was no 
value whatever in them. In old days, 
when a war lasted 15 or 16 years, or even 
as much as 30, they might have been 
some use; but in the present day, under 
the conditions of modern warfare, he be- 
lieved it was impossible to increase weak 
battalions and put them in the field be- 
fore the war was over. Then, it would 
probably be suggested that our barracks 
were not suited for the purpose of such 
a scheme as he had put forward ; but he 
did not think much of that objection. 
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It must be remembered that in the case 
of war there would be a considerably less 
number of headquarters required than 
were required now. Then, it had been 
suggested that a system of three bat- 
talion regiments should be tried, but it 
had been tried in the case of the Rifles, 
and had not proved successful. The 
objection to it was that it would be ne- 
cessary to break up too many regiments, 
and he thought that if it could be done 
the Army should be made effective with 
as little breaking up as possible. He 
dared say his views would not be very 
acceptable, but he hoped he had carried 
some with him. He felt himself that 
they were sound and essential to the 
best interests of the Army and the nation, 
|‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester- 
shire, Forest of Dean) said that hon. 
Members were not in the position of 
having to prove the breakdown, because 
it was admitted by the Government. 
We spent on the land forces of the 
Empire between £36,000,000 and 
£37,000,000 last year to the £24,000,000 
spent on the Navy. He did not think 
the right hon. Gentleman who with so 
much ability represented the War Office 
was less frank than its former represen- 
tatives, but he could not say that his 
answers to questions addressed to him as 
to the cavalry and artillery had been so 
absolutely frank as they might have 
been. [“Hear, hear!”] Sir John 
Briggs, writing in 1892, used these 
words : — 

“We do not tell the truth to the English 
people. The Prime Minister himself cannot 
get at it.” 

Sir John Briggs was for some time Chief 
Clerk of the Admiralty, and he kept up 
his interest in these matters till his 
death. Probably no one outside the 
Admiralty ever heard of him till he 
was dead, but his book was of extra- 
ordinary value in the study of these 
matters. Lord Lansdowne last autumn 
made an able speech, in which he 
said that certain Bills were necessary 
to put the Army in a better position 
than he found it in, and one of those 
Bills was a Reserve Bill. That Bill 
passed through the House of Lords last 
year, but, with one exception, it was 
condemned by the service Members of 
the House of Commons, and was not pro- 
ceeded with. Still, Lord Lansdowne had 
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committed himself to the Bill, and yet 
the Government had hesitated to intro- 
duce it, either in its original or a modi- 
fied form, in either House this Session. 
The temporary changes the Government 
had made and the failure to introduce 
the Bill were admissions of the break- 
down of the system under which the 
Army existed. The cavalry and artillery 
were, of course, the most costly branches 
of the Service, and when there was a 
large expenditure on armies, and efforts 
were made to economise, it was very 
often on the cavalry and artillery that 
the screwing took place.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] But in our case we could not 
afford to have a small field artillery. 
[‘Hear, hear!”] Governments had 
clung to the belief that it was possible 
to some extent to supplement the Regu- 
lar field artillery from the Volunteer 
force. He did not believe that was pos- 
sible. [‘Hear, hear!”] Whatever 
might come in the future of any sugges- 
tion of that kind, or of any attempt to 
imitate the Militia field artillery of 
Switzerland, the Volunteers were not now 
in anything like a position to supplement 
the field artillery. What was the posi- 
tion of the field artillery?) Mr. Stanhope 
reluced the horse artillery without in- 


creasing the field artillery. The late Sec-. 


retary for War began the second half of 
one of his speeches by saying that he was 
going to increase it, but his increase 


took the form of withdrawing the 
depdt batteries at Woolwich and 
recreating them in another form. 


The present Government turned out 
their predecessors on a question of 
military efficiency, and when they came 
in they announced their intention of 
increasing the artillery. The increase, 
however, was based on some pedantic 
plan of increasing the force by one 
battery. He admitted that in times of 
peace no artillery in the world was kept 
up to war strength, but the difference 
between peace strength and the strength 
required for war was vastly greater in 
our case than in that of any other army 
in the world. We had 44 batteries 
of field artillery at home, but when 
recently three batteries were sent 
to South Africa horses and men had 
to be drawn from nearly all the other 
Batteries. At the beginning of the 
Session the Under Secretary told him 
that some of the various sets of batteries 
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were fully equipped in every respect. That 
undoubtedly led people outside to imagine 
that the batteries were ready to proceed 
to war, or would be with the addition of 
a few men and horses. Of the herses in 
the three batteries sent out to South 
Africa 46 per cent. were found to be 
unfit to go on foreign service. If that 
proportion prevailed throughout the 
whole of the batteries we had not only to 
increase the number of horses when the 
batteries were sent on service up to the 
standard laid down by the War Office, 
but we had to supply the deficiency of 
46 per cent. beyond that to take the 
place of horses that were not fit for war. 
There was no such proportion between 
the number of horses supposed to be 
fit for service and the number that 
were fit for service in any other army in 
the world. Taking the state of the three 
batteries sent to South Africa as a 
criterion of that of the remainder of the 
batteries, there were in the whole of the 44 
batteries only 1,328 field artillery horses 
that were fit to go on service, and we 
really needed 4,438. Our 44 batteries, 
therefore, were sham batteries. [‘ Hear, 
hear !”| There had been some improve- 
ment in the cavalry, but during the last 
20 years in the service as a whole there 
had been a diminution in the number of 
trained horses fit for war. Under all the 
circumstances he was of opinion that 
everything that had been said during the 
last two years deprecatory of the Army 
administration was justified up to the 
hilt. [Cheers. | 

Sir H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN (Dur- 
ham, S.E.) said he had a notice on the 
Paper to reduce the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s salary by £100, but he was sure 
he need not say that he had nothing 
but the most entire confidence in the 
way the right hon. Gentleman adminis- 
tered the army and treated every ques- 
tion brought to his notice. There was, 
however, at the present time a ratber 
remarkable unanimity of opinion upon 
army matters. The election of 1895 
brought into the Honse of Commons a 
body of military opinion larger in number 
by a great many than there had ever 
been before. There were no less than 55 
Members who had at various times served 
in the army or navy. Amongst them 
there were no less than six Generals who 
had held high commands, many officers 
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who had commanded battalions or bat- 
teries, and the rest, having recently served 
with some portion of the troops, were 
intimately in touch with the feelings of 
the army. Their opinion, therefore, was 
of such weight and importance that it 
could not be'disregarded by any Govern- 
ment, however strong. The service 
Members recently expressed their views 
upon the condition of the Army in a 
letter addressed to the Prime Minister. 
He did not desire to see the whole of 
the present system undone. For good 
or bad, the short service and linked 
battalion system had been in force for 
21 years, and his belief was that with 
certain alterations it could be made to 
answer all purposes of the country and 
to work smoothly. The short service 
system must be credited with having 
had one great result—it had given us 
an efficient Army in India and the 
Colonies. There was no question that 
the 73,000 men in India and the 
26,000 men in the Colonies were as 
efficient as any troops in the world. 
In addition the present system had 
given us a reserve of 78,000 men. It 
was true that for economical reasons 
the reserve was never called up, but 
he believed that whenever they were 
they would soon recover all their old 
soldierly habits and efficiency. He 
maintained, however, that the present 
home Arm was_ inefficient. What 
that Army was required to do was to 
garrison I dia and the Colonies, to 


garrison England against invasion, 
and to supply those expeditionary 


forces required from time to time. 
Judged from that point of view, the Army 
was totally and absolutely inefficient, and 
he would impress upon the Government 
the necessity of not allowing the oppor- 
tunity of the Recess to pass without doing 
something to remedy those defects. He 
should not like to press the matter to a 
Division if the Under Secretary for War 
gave even a moderate assurance that the 
defects to which attention had been 
called would receive adequate attention 
before the House met next year. He had 
spcken every year for 23 years on the 
Army Estimates, and he had come to the 
conclusion that when once the Army Esti- 
mates were framed, it was impossible to 
get any change made in them. When 
once a Minister had prepared his Esti- 
mates, talking to that Minister was just 
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like talking to the wind—no attention 
was paid to one’s complaints. Now was 
the time to have the defects to which he 
had called attention remedied, and he 
would be wanting in his duty to the 
country if he did not press the matter to 
a Division unless he had some moderate 
assurance from the Under Secretary that 
the questions he had raised would be 
attended to. What really were the de 
fects in the present Army system? The 
greatest defect of all, as was admitted by 
every military authority, was that we had 
in our linked battalion system 13 bat- 
talions abroad for which there was no 
link at allat home. When the short ser- 
vice system was first instituted the idea 
was that if it happened that there were 
more battalions abroad than at home, 
that for the purpose of supplying men 
for the battalions abroad, a depot of 400 
men should be formed for each battalion. 
That had not been done, and the result 
was that the regiments of infantry at 
home were depleted to fill up the gaps 
in the battalions abroad. Those 13 bat- 
talions to which he had referred required 
at their depots 3,000 men to fill up 
vacancies, but the whole of the depéts 
did not amount to 600 men. Was it pos- 
sible to have a more flagrant breach of 
the system than that? Another defect 
arose in connection with the rule in re 
gard to India—that no man was to be 
sent to India unless he had attained the 
age of 20. He knew one regiment of 
700 men, 300 of whom were over 20 
years of age. That battalion had to 
supply 250 men for the battalion abroad, 
so that it was left only 50 men who were 
over 20 years of age and had one year’s 
service. The consequence was that while 
the men abroad were good men, fit for 
soldiers, the battalions at home were re 
duced more or less to a mere school of 
boys. The remedy was that there should 
be established for every battalion in the 
first Army corps a depot of 400 men 
which could feed the battalions abroad. 
The third defect was the artillery, which, 
as the right hon. Baronet the Member for 
the Forest of Dean had showed, was in a 
deplorable condition. But there was one 
defect upon which the right hon. Gentle 
man did not touch. It was one of recent 
creation, and it could be remedied by 
reverting to the old system. At the be 
ginning of 1896 there was at Woolwich 
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two large depéts, one for the Horse Artil- 
lery and one for the Field Artillery, from 
which the whole of the batteries were 
supplied. That was done away with, and 
now the battery at home had to feed the 
battery abroad, and there was no depot. 
The result was that small batteries at 
home, having an establishment of not 
more than 125 men, were required every 
year to furnish from 40 to 45 men to feed 
the battery abroad. Anything worse than 
that it was impossible to conceive. He 
hoped that these three blots would be 
taken into consideration during the Re- 
cess, and be remedied when the Army 
Estimates of next year came to be 
framed. In regard to the larger question, 
he agreed with Lord Wolseley that we 
ought to get much larger and better 
results for the twenty millions of money 
we spent yearly onthe Army. We had two 
Army Corps to be sent abroad in case of 
emergency, but one was so inefficient 
that it would have to be supplied from 
the Reserve before it could be embarked 
at all. Now the object of the Reserve 
was to supply casualties in war, but our 
Reserve was always in the first line. 
Indeed, without the aid of the Re 
serve, there could be no first line. 
If the military administrators of this 
country were aiming at such a poor and 
insignificant result as two army corps 
and three brigades of cavalry, then the 
greater part of our expenditure of 20 mil- 
lions was thrown away. [ Hear, hear ! ”] 
Such a force would never answer the 
requirements of the country. If we 
were involved in the east of Europe and 
in India, the two army corps would 
cease to exist, for two-thirds of it would, 
on the authority of Lord Roberts and 
Lord Wolseley, be required to reinforce 
the army in India. He was convinced 
that by employing the means at our 
disposal—by making more use of the 
Volunteers and our splendid Militia— 
[cheers|—we could get a much better 
result for our expenditure. At Alder- 
shot, the other day, there were Militia 
regiments quite equal in physique and 
strength to the battalions of the Line ; 
and at the present moment in Durham 
there were two Militia battalions out for 
training, numbering 2,200 men, and 
equal to four battalions of the Line. 
[* Hear, hear ! ”| Why should not this 
splendid force be moulded into onesystem? 
The Government were paying more 
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attention to the Volunteer forces, and 
anything in that direction would be a 
sensible addition to the forces of the 
country. If we contented ourselves 
with less than four army corps, or 
120,000 men available for service abroad, 
we were not getting a proper return for 
our enormous expenditure.  [“ Hear, 
hear !” 

*Mr. BRODRICK said that there was 
no disposition on the part of the Govern 
ment to underrate the importance of the 
memorandum addressed to the Prime 
Minister by the Military Committee of 
the House of Commons. But in regard 
to those suggestions it was necessary to 
clear the ground by saying that the 
system on which the Army was being 
worked—the system of short service and 
linked battalions—was established and 
must be taken as the basis of discussion. 
He must remind the Committee of what 
an enormous advance the Army had 
made since the abolition of long service. 
There was always in the House a certain 
amountof opinion in favourof returning to 
the long service system. But it was for- 
gotten that under long service great 
difficulty was found between Great Britain 
and India in keeping up the Army of 
160,000 men. When the men came 
home from India, there was very often 
not one man for three to send back from 
the depét, and not a single man in the 
reserve to call up in case of war. Now 
we had something like 207,000 with the 
colours in Great Britain and India. If 
from that number were deducted all those 
soldiers in the first year of service, there 
remained, together with the reserve, 
from which 10 per cent. at the outside 
might be deducted for those who did not 
respond to the call, a body of 254,000 
men on whom the War Office could lay 
their hands to-morrow. No doubt this 
force was maintained at a costly rate 
compared with that of foreign countries ; 
but if it were replaced by men on long- 
service engagements, with the pensions 
which would be necessary, the cost would 
be £7,000,000 more than the present 
Estimates. What we had at this moment 
was, perhaps, the most wonderful deve- 
lopment of the voluntary system ever 
known in the world. Again, as to the posi- 
tion of the Indian Army. In old days 
there was great difficulty in sending 5,000 
or 6,000 men a year to India, and of 
these men 2,000 generally were under 
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20 years of age. Last year over 9,000| recruiting sergeants had induced recruits 
men were sent to India and of those not|to say they were 18 when they were 
a single man was under 20, or of less| often only 15 or even 14. In 1866 the 
than one year’s service. These facts|then Adjutant-General reported that 
ought to be taken into consideration by | half of the men enlisted who reported 
those who only saw the worst of the| themselves as 18 were really not above 
short service system. It was said that|16. Every single officer now agreed that 
the battalions at home were perfectly | the men we got were physically as good 
inefficient, and not even a nucleus for| as any we had ever got, and were morally 
the introduction of reserve men. The! and intellectually of a better class, and 
hon. and gallant Member for South-East | that, although we got them too young, 
Durham said that we used our reserve|after the first year’s service they 
differently from foreign countries by|trained into most excellent soldiers, 
putting it in the first line. He would | Every civilian who had brothers or re- 
compare our practice with that  of| lations in the Army naturally heard how 
Germany and France ; and to be perfectly | disheartening it was for an officer to be 
fair against the British case, he would | always working up this raw material in 
deduct from the British battalion not/order to dispatch our troops abroad. 
merely men of one year’s service—for |The men abroad, who were kept in the 
that would only bring the age to 19—| finest state of efficiency, must be taken 
but every man under 20 years of age.|into consideration. As so much _ had 
From the foreign battalions he would/| been said with regard to the opinions 
deduct only the men of one year’s service. | of the present chiefs of the Army, he 
In Germany there were 335 men with| would say this—that if there were any 
the colours in each battalion of over one | three men who had been losers by this 
year’s service, and 696 men from the| system they were Lord Wolseley, Sir 
reserve made up the battalion. In France | Redvers Buller, and Sir Evelyn Wood, 
there were 303 men in each battalion| not one of whom had ever held high 
of over one year’s service, and 698)|command in India or had had the ad- 
men were added from the Reserve. Inj vantage of having sent out to him ready 
Great Britain there were with the colours|trained these splendid regiments. 
476 men over 20 years of age and one| Having spent their lives in superintend- 
year’s service in each home battalion, and|ing the nursery, and working up raw 
591 men were taken from the Reserve to | material, as it were, of these troops, they 
make up the battalion. Therefore the| were the three officers who stood most 
number was larger in this country than | staunchly to the system, and who said 
in France or Germany, and we certainly | that it was not only the best but the 
took men of a higher standard both as to | only system which would do for this 
height and chest measurement. |country. There were defects in the 

Sir H. HAVELOCK-ALLAN said} working of our system, but we ought 
that he did not dispute the accuracy of | none the less to hold firmly to the principle 
the figures. His contention was that | of short service and linked battalions. 
when we put our reserve into the first} With regard to the present position, 
line it ceased to exist, while foreign|since February recruiting had _ been 
countries had only begun to draw upon | affected by good trade and by the Jubilee. 
theirs. 'It had also been seriously affected in this 
*Mr. BRODRICK said that with men | way—a larger number of men happened 
at the depot and the Militia Reserve, we | to go out of the Army into the Reserve 
had still a considerable number to draw| during the last winter than in any 
upon in case of war. As to the age of| previous year, and on the top of that 
recruits, it was assumed that they were | they had to further dislocate our system 
younger and worse now than ever before.| by sending extra troops to the Cape. 
That had been the complaint ever since|These circumstances had caused an 
the records of the British Army had/ excessive strain, both on the infantry 
existed. As long as 90 years ago Mr./and on the artillery. But, taking the 
Wyndham, in introducing a recruiting) position as it was, the cavalry, the 
Eill, said that the Government had been| Army Service Corps, and the De 
compelled to enlist mere boys. In 1861/ partmental Corps were complete. With 
the Royal Commission reported that the; regard to the Line, the Line always 
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went down during the winter when the 
drafts were coming home from India, 
because when the troops coming home 
from India were discharged others had 
to be sent out. At the end of last year 
we were about 2,000 men short, and we 
had not yet made that up. In the first 
six months of 1895 we took 8,769 men; 
in the first six months of 1896, 8,401 
men ; and in the first six months of the 
present year, 9,626 men. The fact that 
the standard had been reduced had not 
been the only operating fact. The 
measures which had been taken enabled 
them to go a long way towards overtaking 
the deficiency. A more serious attack had 
been made with regard to the condition of 
the artillery. The artillery was in a 
peculiar position. In the first place they 
were trying to add largely to the 
garrison artillery ; and they were nearly 
1,000 short, although recruiting had 
been very good during the last few 
weeks. The horse artillery was above 
strength, but the field artillery had been 
below strength since December. In 
addition to the drafis sent to India they 
had had to send some to South Africa, 
which had been a serious strain on the 
batteries at home. With regard to the 
question of depdts Lord Lansdowne had 
been advised that the strongest feeling 
existed that the men trained in batteries 
were better than those trained at depéts, 
and the artillery view was that it was 
preferable to give to the batteries 
the men who previously were assigned 
to the depéts. That did not suit the 
views of the officers so well, because, 
of course, the officer in command did 
not like to lose some of his best men. 
As regarded the difference of opinion 
which existed, those at the head of the 
Army were entitled to judge. He would 
undertake that the question of the 
efficiency of the artillery and its esta- 
blishment of horses would be carefully 
considered by Lord Lansdowne. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] More than that it would 
be impossible to say at the present 
time; but he fully recognised that, 
if there was a permanently larger num- 
ber of batteries abroad, there must 
be an increased establishment at home. 
As to the number of battalions there 
were two weak points—the dislocation of 
the system by having extra battalions 
abroad and our inability to meet the 
strain of small wars. Undoubtedly the 
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system had been overstrained by having 
64 battalions at home and 78 abroad. 
The Secretary of State fully admitted 
that the position was not satisfactory, 
and if it were continued permanently 
every officer and man in the line would 
have to serve abroad 15 out of 24 
months. They thought that was con- 
siderably more than was right to re 
quire. The excess of the battalions 
abroad was too much, even when reduced 
to eight, by the sending of the Guards 
abroad, unless the conditions were tem- 
porary. It would be the duty of the 
War Office during the autumn to review 
the whole situation carefully, and to 
consider whether the difficulty could 
be met by arranging large depdéts, or if 
not to consider what measures were 
necessary in order to deal with the 
matter. It was fully recognised that the 
present strain was excessive, and the 
House might rest assured that measures 
would be taken to prevent its continu- 
ance. He would say a few words with 
regard to small wars. The proposal to 
increase the liability of Reservists for 
one year to serve in the case of small 
wars had been met by various objections. 
It involved the mingling of all descrip- 
tions of infantry in the regiments first 
called up for service; it was held likely 
by some critics to prevent reservists get- 
ting employment in the first year, and it 
would not have come into operation for 
seven years. But they proposed early 
next Session to introduce a Measure 
which they hoped would attain the 


required result by a voluntary sys- 
tem. The men at present got 6d. a 


day on going into the Reserve, with 
the jiability to serve in a great war; 
they would propose to offer to a limit of 
5,000 men, whose service they desired on 
their leaving the colours, the extra sum 
of 2d. a day if they would undertake the 
extra liability in the first year of Reserve 
service of being called out in the case of 
a small war. They had every reason to 
believe that that offer would be readily 
taken up. Such a Bill would avoid many 
of the difficulties which were anticipated 
when the previous Bill was brought for- 
ward. There was the further advantage 
that instead of having to wait for years 
this would come into operation at once. 
They could only proceed by Bill, but 
they believed that a scheme which would 





give them 5,000 men who might be called 
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upon for any small war would enable the 
War Office to fill up the battalions for 
any small war without any of the strain 
at present felt, without calling on other 
battalions to provide drafts, or making 
up composite battalions, and generally 
without any dislocation of the system. 
It was impossible to go in for heroic 
measures. No one in, the world would 
be better pleased to see the Army 
larger than it was, because all the 
difficulties at present felt would then pass 
away. It was not at all clear that they 
could get the men on present terms. To 
add to the present rate of pay was an 
easy thing to talk about, but it was 
doubtful whether any small addition 
would get the men, while it was quite 
certain that a considerable increase of 
rate would mean a very large additional 
charge. An increase of ld. a day would 
mean £310,000 a year, and it was by no 
means certain that even 3d. a day extra 
would secure a better or more numerous 
of men, while £930,000 would 
represent the total cost of 16 battalions 
at the present rates. With regard to the 
employment of Reservists, he undertook 
last year that that subject would be con- 
sidered by the Cabinet, and he was 
allowed to say that the Cabinet had con- 
sidered what could be done in regard to 
Gevernment service. The chief element 
of that was the Post Ollice service. The 
Postmaster General was most anxious 
to do what he coul:, although from a 
Departmental point of view the Post 
Office held that it was better business to 
promote their own employés, and was pre- 
pared to assign places to retired soldiers 
to the extent of one-half of the whole 
vacancies in rural and urban post-oftices 
—that was to say, one-half of the places 
would go to those who had already a 
claim to them, while the other half would 
go absolutely among retired soldiers. 
‘fhe plan must come into force gradu- 
ally, but the full number of vacancies 
would be between 800 and 1,000 every 
year. The Treasury had instituted in- 
quiries into the behaviour of public 
offices other than the Post Office in this 
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retired soldiers. In some offices, it also 
appeared, soldiers were well looked upon, 
but not in others. The Education De- 
partment, for example, were ready to 
appoint them liberally, while the Charity 
Commissioners did not approve of them, 
They were found excellent messengers in 
the National Gallery ; but the reverse in 
the National Portrait Gallery. The House 
of Lords thought no men were more suit- 
able as messengers, but the House of 
Commons said they were unfit and were 
subject to temptations in the House of 
Commons which made it a little difficult 
to appoint them. [Laughter.] The War 
Office had always appointed as messengers 
retire | soldiers, and Lord Lansdowne pro- 
posed to appoint to the Ordnance Store 
Department entirely from among retired 
soldiers. Now that the Government 
was about to do its part he thought 
they would be able to appeal with greater 
confidence to private employers through- 
out the counties to give them a fair 
share of their places. 

Mr. W. WOODALL (Hanley) asked 
whether the right hon. Gentleman had 
considered the practicability of handing 
over the reserve money to which the re- 
tired soldier was entitled to the Depart- 
ment which employed him, so that it 
might be distributed to him along with 
his wages. 

*Mr. BRODRICK thought the sugges- 
tion an important one and deserving of 
consideration. In conclusion, he would 
ask the Committee to be good enough to 
put a little confidence in the Government 
in regard to these subjects. By the em- 
ployment of Reservists, in particular, 
they had taken an enormous step in ad- 
vance towards making recruiting more 
popular. There never was a time when 
all the military and civil authorities at 
the War Office were more alive to the 
responsibilities which lay upon them and 
more anxious to fulfil them to the satis- 
faction of the House and the country. 


[After the usual interval, Mr. Grant 
Lawson took the Chair. ] 





particular, and it appeared that last year 
of suitable posts 294 fell vacant in the 
offices from which replies had been re- 
ceived. To those 162 ex-soldiers were 
appointed, so that in point of fact the 
public offices were now giving something 
more than 50 per cent. of their places to 
Mr. Brodrick. 


*Cotonsn BLUNDELL (Lancashire, 
| Ince) said he was glad to be able to 
| congratulate the Under Secretary on 
| attempting to do something to put the 
| home battalions in a better state for 
a wars. As they were at present 
constituted, they were not fit to be sent 
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for service for a war. They would have 
to be filled up with reservists or with 
volunteers from other battalions, great 
or small, to such an _ extent that 
they would be mere provisional, scratch 
battalions with none of that homo- 
geneity which characterised German 
battalions and which was so necessary to 
the success of these bodies of men as a 
fighting machine in war. He would 
strongly urge upon the Under Secretary 
that the remedy for the present state of 
things was that the strength of each home 
battalion should be gradually raised, so 
that they need never put into it more 
than one-fourth or one-fifth ofitsstrength. 
With regard to the guards, he thought 
it would be far better if they could send 
each battalion to Gibraltar as a battalion 
was now sent to Dublin, with all its own 
men,without robbing the other battalions. 
However excellent the Cardwell scheme 
may have beenfor the time it was 
adopted ; the growth of the empire, and 
its constantly changing necessities re- 
quired that the system should be revised 
and adapted to these needs and circum- 
stances. 

*Mr. JOHN WILSON (Falkirk 
Burghs) moved to reduce the Vote by 
£90, in order to call attention to the ex- 
tremely unfair, ungenerous, and severe 
treatment meted out by the War Office 
to the 5th Volunteer Battalion Scottish 
Rifles, whose headquarters were at 
Airdrie, without public inquiry, and 
without, in the opinion of many, suffi- 
cient cause. He wished also to call 
attention to the extremely unfair 
and ridiculous misrepresentations, he 
must call them, of the Under Secretary 
for War when this subject was last 
before the House in March of this year, 
and when he (Mr. Wilson) moved the 
adjournment of the House on the sub- 
ject. He could now prove that many of 
these statements were exaggerated, and 
many of them absolutely untrue. Any 
irregularities which did exist in the 
corps were not of sufficient consequence 
to justify the disbandment. There was 
one very ridiculous statement made by 
theright hon. Gentleman. If it had been 
true the offence would not have been a 
great one, but it was not true. Yet the 
statement of it had convulsed the House 
with laughter, and after that not an 
argument could be heard in support of 
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his contention. The right hon. Gentle- 
man told the House that at the inspection 
a private was wearing a pair of slippers. 
The right hon. Gentleman might as well 
have said that he was wearing only a night 
shirt. Asa matter of fact the man was 
wearing a pair of stout lacing shoes, 
such as were commonly worn in that 
part of the country. On the other hand, 
the inspecting officer appeared on a full 
parade wearing a tweed suit. Was that 
the proper apparel for an officer who was 
well paid, and who ought to have been 
an example to the private? The fault 
of the private—if it was a fault—was 
extremely trivial, but the fault of the 
officer was worse, and one that ought not 
to have been overlooked by the War 
Office. The right hon. Gentleman had 
also spoken in a very contemptuous way 
of the social status of many of the officers 
of the battalion. He sneered at one as 
a plumber 


*Mr. BRODRICK : The hon. Member 
is in error. I simply stated that in 
connection with certain work he did for 
the corps that his vocation was that of 
a plumber. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) 
accepted the right hon. Gentleman’s 
apology. [Laughter.| That plumber 
who had either done the work in question 
at his own cost or for less than any other 
tradesman would have done it, had been 
a major for 30 years in that force and 
had not been absent from six drills. The 
senior major had scarcely been absent 
from a single battalion drill. The War 
Office could not find any fault with them. 
An architect who was a captain in the 
force was reported to have done work for 
the battalion, but the work was done 
gratuitously. Another statement made 
by the right hon. Gentleman that was 
not in accordance with the facts was that 
out of the whole of that regiment there 
was only one clean rifle in 700. 

*Mr. BRODRICK challenged the ac- 
curacy of the hon. Member. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) said 
he should read what the right hon. Gen- 


tleman said. [“Hear, hear!”] He 
said :— 





“Tf Colonel Lynch were examined he would 
say that at the last inspection (20th June 
1896) the whole of the rifles in the regiment 
were dirty and only one clean.” 
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His contention was that such a statement 
was not true. If the right hon. Gentle- 
man had only accepted what he thought 
was the good advice given him, he would 
have pressed upon the Secretary of State 
for War the desirability of instituting an 
inquiry into the whole of the facts before 
condemning that force. The idea that 
among 700 men there were to be found 
700 dirty rifles was really too overpower- 
ing. There was, as a matter of fact, only 
one dirty rifle, and that could be proved 
on oath. Then there was a great deal 
made out of the fact that those men, 
after being on parade four hours on a 
pouring wet day, on coming home had 
fired off some blank ammunition. The 
right hon. Gentleman made it out that 
they fired a feu de joie all along the 
streets. That was not true. Some of the 
members of the corps did fire their rifles. 
That was admitted. But were there never 
any irregularities in the regular Army? 
Did they never hear of Her Majesty’s 
Household Cavalry cutting up their 
saddles? What was done with the men 
in that case except to dismiss them from 
the force? That was done immediately 
in this case. A court-martial was held, 
and the men who were proved guilty of 
firing off their rifles in the street were 
dismissed from the corps. What more 
could they do? [‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
most special point raised by the right 
hon. Gentleman against this force was 
the fact that the officers sold the spare 
ammunition to a rifle corps (as he called 
it), as if that “rifle club” were not com- 
posed of members of the battalion. He 
did not know whether or not it was the 
right hon. Gentleman’s idea, but he cer- 
tainly conveyed the idea that these 
officers were swindling. Many persons 
had asked him, “ How could you defend 
such officers when they actually sold the 
ammunition away?” He (the hon. Mem- 
ber) interrupted the right hon. Gentle 
man when he was making that statement, 
and asked him, “Do you not know that 
it is a matter of common practice among 
Volunteers?” The right hon. Gentleman 
turned and said, “It is not.” 

*Mr. BRODRICK : Hear, hear! 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) : 
The right hon. Gentleman says “ Hear, 
hear.” Was it still his opinion? 

*Mr. BRODRICK: Yes. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) 
remarked that perhaps officers under the 
Mr, J. Wilson. 
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right hon. Gentleman were better aware 
of the facts. Perhaps he knew there was 
an officer called the Commandant of the 
School of Musketry. That officer in his 
report of the shooting of the Volunteers 
for the year 1896 showed that the sale 
of ammunition was a matter of common 
practice among Volunteers. It was a very 
concise report, and he would simply read 
the paragraph which referred to this 
special subject of disposing of the surplus 
ammunition :— 


“ Another very important matter to mention 
is the expenditure of the ammunition grant 
allowed by Government for each Volunteer, 
It is understood that some commanding officers 
of Volunteers are under the impression that 
they have not sufficient ammunition to carry 
out extra sectional practice and field firing. In 
considering this subject the amount of ammu- 
nition allowed to be drawn for a Volunteer 
must first be noted. A commanding officer 
may draw at the rate of 75 rounds per man, 
and an additional 15 rounds per man per 
arnum for all men who only fired 35 rounds 
in class firing the previous year, on the sole 
condition that these additional rounds are fired 
in some sectional practice. Therefore it may be 
said that a commanding officer should be able 
to draw some 90 rounds per head. 

“What becomes of the ammunition thus 
drawn? A volunteer is only bound, under the 
present regulations, to fire 21 rounds in order 
to become ‘efficient,’ provided he passes out 
of the third class. It is a fact, but a matter 
for regret, that a very small percentage of men 
take the trouble, or sufficient interest in their 
work, to fire more than the minimum number 
of rounds required. The consequence is that 
there is an enormous amount of ammunition 
at the disposal of commanding officers, which 
they might expend in sectional practice ; but a 
reference to the Ammunition Returns, which 
accompany the annual Musketry Returns of 
the Volunteers, shows that vast amounts of 
ammunition are expended in prize competitions 
and private practice. The first thing to be 
done to remedy the present state of affairs is 
for every commanding officer, assisted by his 
adjutant, to take into his own hands this 
matter of the expenditure of ammunition. At 
present very many corps leave this in the 
hands of a ‘shooting committee,’ who look on 
the surplus ammunition as theirs to dispose of 
as they think best, and who grudge it being 
taken from them for field practice.’ 


Would the Under Secretary for War still 
say that he was not aware that what the 
officers of the Airdrie Volunteers did was 
only a matter of quite general practice 
and winked at by the War Office? He 
thought sufficient had been said to show 
that the Under Secretary for War had 
made statements in this House which 
could not be substantiated, and which 
ought never to have been made ; and that 
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the War Office in disbanding without any | that he insinuated that the money went 
inquiry, and relying on the ex parte| into Colonel Forrest’s private account. 
statements of biassed officials, had acted | Of course he never did anything of the 
in a most arbitrary and despotic manner, | kind. What he took exception to was 
and that it was high time that this House | that the Commanding Officer should have 
should assert its privilege and not allow! first of all sold the ammunition which, 
a body of respectable working men to | according to the regulations, he was not 
be condemned without being heard. He} entitled to sell, and then, having done 
thought sufficient had been said to show} that, he signed a statement that he had 
that the step taken by the War Office was| not sold any ammunition.  [“ Hear, 
a step they would have great reason to | hear! | And then, when his adjutant 
regret. The right hon. Gentleman inti-| called his attention to this, and said he 
mated that be was not of that opinion, | really could not pass such a statement 
but possibly if he represented the con- | knowing that it was not true, he received 
stituency which he represented and which; from the Colonel a variety of abusive 
he knew intimately, he would be of a very | letters, couched in vigorous and _over- 
different opinion. The disbanded corps | bearing terms such as no gentleman 
was composed of first-class working men, | would think of writing to another with 
who would not be in their present dis- | whom he had to serve, and who had to 
graceful position of being disbanded with-| serve under him. The War Office acted 
out just and sufficient reason had their | towards the Commanding Officer with the 
adjutant done his duty. He begged to} utmost consideration, and seeing that the 
move. | two men could not work together any 
*Mr. BRODRICK regretted that his longer, they removed the adjutant to his 
hon. Friend had thought it necessary to| regiment, and having explained to the 
move the reduction of the Vote. He | Colonel that this could not be allowed 
should not have thought it desirable to | to go on, they sent him a fresh one. In 
go into this question again, and he did | doing that the War Office showed from 
so with great reluctance, because he knew | the first that they were determined that 
that his hon. Friend spoke from the/| as far as the battalion was concerned they 





strongest. conviction that his own con-| 
stituents had been wronged in this | 
matter, and that he really believed that | 
military efficiency could be maintained | 
under certain conditions, which to the) 
War Office did not appear to be possible. 
His hon. Friend used very strong expres- 
sions about misrepresentation, saying 
that statements made on the previous 
occasion when this matter was discussed | 
were utterly untrue, unfair, contemptu- | 
ous, and the like. His hon. Friend, | 
speaking on behalf of the officers and | 
men, had taken their account of what | 
occurred. He had left out all the points | 
which told against the corps, and he had | 
taken up certain other points, as to which | 
he proposed to follow him if the House | 
would allow him. The matter had been | 
already discussed this year, and he would | 
therefore meet in the briefest possible | 
way the questions which had been | 
brought forward. Taking first of all the | 
point he had mentioned last—the state- | 
ment made by the officer with regard to 
selling ammunition. His hon. Friend | 
allered that he had stated that the| 
ammunition was sold by the colonel, and 
it was thought by some of the officers 


would give them the best chance in their 
power. There was no fault in the adju- 
tant whatever. His hon. Friend did not 
attempt to deal with these difficulties. 
What he said was that a good deal of what 
was said to make the corps ridiculous in 
the eyes of the House of Commons was 
untrue. He did not like to occupy the 
time of the House by taking up all the 
points one by one, but perhaps he ought 
to do so in order to justify what was 
said on the former occasion. In the first 
place the hon. Gentleman attributed 
to him the statement that all the 
rifles were dirty on the occasion of 
the inspection. He did not state any- 
thing of the kind. The hon. Gentleman 
stated that Colonel Lynch said all the 
rifles with one exception were clean. He 
(the right hon. Gentleman) said that was 
not the nature of Colonel Lynch’s report, 
and that if he were examined his report 
would be in the direction of saying 
that the rifles generally were dirty. 
As to saying that only one rifle in 700 
was clean, it was an expression he should 
never have thought of using. He com- 
plained that some of the officers were 
spoken of contemptuously. He did not 
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in the least degree intend to convey any 
contempt. What he said was that it was 
unfortunate that so many of the officers 
had pecuniary relations with the corps, 
and that certain officers who were hotel- 
keepers had not proper control of their 
men because the men were customers at 
the hotels belonging to them. He took 
care not to say a word against the cha- 
racter of these officers. He said that as 
hotel-keepers they had an admirable 
reputation, but, he said, they had not 
retained in the Army the reputation they 
had won at the bar. [J/uch laughter.] 
That they might be admirable hotel- 
keepers, but that they really had no con- 
trol over their men. [“ Hear, hear! ”] His 
hon. Friend had brought up the question 
of the immortal private who was found 
on parade in slippers. [ZLaughter.| His 
hon. Friend said the articles he had on 
his feet had laces in them. [Laughter.] 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs): I 
said he had stout shoes on, commonly 
worn in the district. 

*Mr. BRODRICK: My hon. Friend calls 
them shoes ; the inspecting officer calls 


them slippers; and the only point 
of contest between the two seems 
to be that they had laces. [Laughter.] 


He would not contest the point for 


a moment, but he was certain that 
those who had framed this particu- 
lar statement did not feel themselves 


on very sound ground, because they 
pursued the average and ordinary course 
of people who were not on sound ground, 
namely, to attack the enemy, so they 
said :— 


“ After all, if the private did come on parade 
in slippers, the Adjutant came on parade in a 
suit of tweeds.” 


[Laughter.] If his hon. and learned 
Friend the Member for York (Sir F. 
Lockwood) was present, he would com- 
mend to him the spectacle the corps pre- 
sented, the adjutant wearing tweeds, and 
all the other incongruities of this im- 
mortal battalion as a subject for one of 
his humorous sketches. Could the hon. 
Member dispute the main points? The 
battalion had not got a colonel, and could 
not get one for many months ; there was 
an absence of discipline, there were acts 
of insubordination. He had received a 
letter written by an officer of the batta- 
lion at the time which said there was a 
“continual fusillade in the train—” 


Mr. Brodrick. 
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asked if the officer was in the train? 
*Mr. BRODRICK said he would rather 
not give the name, but he was in the train 
and knew all about the matter ; he said 
that between certain stations there was 
a continual fusillade. Yet the offenders 
were not identified, he was informed that 
only one had been identified, and he was 
discovered only because he had been 
arrested by the civil power. He quite 
appreciated the hon. Member’s desire 
to make the best of the matter 
for the battalion in which he was so 
much interested, and he could assure 
the hon. Gentleman that it was only after 
the most careful consideration that the 
War Office acted in the way they ought to 
have acted on the official report sent in 
by the General Officer Commanding, and 
if further corroboration was wanted, he 
might say he had received letters from 
persons in various parts of Scotland, and 
had had personal interviews, from which 
he learned that the battalion was well 
known throughout Scotland as a hatta- 
lion that could not be regarded as of any 
use in the Volunteer Service. It was well 
known that the officers were incapable, 
and that the men were not fit to take 
their place in line with other excellent 
battalions in Scotland. Nothing was 
further from his desire than to depre- 
ciate any battalion of Volunteers. It was 
not his desire that this should have been 
intruded on the notice of the House, he 
hoped it would have passed with as little 
attention drawn to it as possible. He 
assured the hon. Member that the mili- 
tary authorities having waited some 16 
months to get a colonel, and having tried 
two successive adjutants, if they had seen 
among the officers any man likely to be 
able to take a strong hand and turn the 
battalion to good account they would 
gladly have taken advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, but it was impossible for Lord 
Lansdowne, having a report that the 
battalion was unfit to stand in line with 
other battalions, that it was undisciplined 
and unfit for service, to ask Parliament 
to vote the money for the corps. 

Sm H. CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN 
said he was always disposed to support 
administrative authority, and _particu- 
larly that of the War Office, but he con- 
fessed, although he did not depart from 
that attitude, that there were surrounding 
circumstances by which he was reminded 
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of the old adage, Nemo repente fuwit 
turpissimus. This dreadful battalion 
which was not fit to stand in line with 
any other portion of the Volunteer force 
had been most favourably reported upon 
year after year by the very colonel who 
now condemned it, and they had been 
unfortunate in their adjutant. He had 
never been in the locality, and knew 
nothing of the circumstances of the case, 
but falling back upon his adage again, he 
could hardly believe that by stepping 
into this constituency out of all other 
parts of Scotland one could find oneself 
in such a nest of horrors as had been 
represented to the Committee. He 
thought the right hon. Gentleman, seeing 
the comic elements in the story, had been 
unable to resist the temptation to bring 
them before the House, and the House 
was much indebted to him, but at the 
same time he thought there might have 
been according to the nature and regu- 
lations of the Service strong measures 
taken with some of the officers. He 
doubted if the War Office, military or 
civil, had fully realised what a tremendous 
blow it was, what an indignity it was to 
put upon a locality, to disband the local 
Volunteer force provided for the public 
service. He could not believe that such a 
large number of his countrymen were so 
utterly unworthy as these men had been 
held to be. A special inquiry and exa- 
mination into the case might have shown 
that the fault was due to this or that 
officer, and possibly to all the officers, but 
surely the men did nothing to justify such 
asevere measure. He knew all that could 
be said on the side of discipline, and he 
did not dispute the necessity that lay 
with responsible military authorities to 
do even extremely harsh things in the 
interest of discipline, but he regretted | 
with a regret that he thought would be | 
shared by his countrymen that this par- | 
ticular battalion should have been treated 
—he would not say with so little con- | 
sideration, because he knew plenty of | 
consideration had been given to it—but | 
with such insuflicient regard to the effect | 
of the action on others not only in the | 
foree but in the locality, which had | 
shown no indisposition to undertake its | 
share in military service. Having said so | 
much on this particular incident he | 
wished to hark back to the wider discus- | 
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Tur CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant Lawson) 
said if the hon. Member persisted in his 
Motion for the reduction of the Vote the 
discussion must be confined to the subject 
to which the Motion related. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) said 
he adhered to his Motion. He understood 
that other Members had something to 
say on. the subject, and he desired to make 
a reply. 

Sr J. FERGUSSON said that, con- 
sidering how short was the time at 
the disposal of the Committee, the 
enormous interest of the general dis- 
cussion, and the extreme importance of 
the speech of the Under Secretary it 
would be ludicrous to spend the rest of 
the evening in discussing the circum- 
stances in relation to this one battalion 
of Volunteers. He hoped, having regard 
to time and public interests, the Com- 
mittee would pass on to the main ques- 
tion. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

*Mr. WEIR was surprised at this inter- 
vention of the right hon. Baronet. The 
Chairman would regulate the conduct of 
business. He was amazed that a Scotch- 
man should not appreciate the import- 
ance of a subject in which was involved 
the disgrace and degradation of 700 of 
his countrymen. The Under Secretary 
for War had treated this matter with a 
levity with which the Scotch Members 
had no sympathy. As the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stirling had said, 
if the officers were in fault, why should 
700 Scotchmen be treated in this manner? 
He quoted from the appendix statements 
made by the Inspecting Officer as to the 
condition in which he found this Sth 
Battalion of Lanark Volunteers. At the 
close of the inspection in 1892 Colonel 
Lynch expressed himself as extremely 
well pleased with what he had seen, and 
with the steadiness of the men in drill 
and on parade. In 1893 he found 
a marked improvement since the 
last inspection, and said the men 
would make a good figure among other 
battalions. In 1894 Colonel Lynch 
said the inspection had turned out 
most satisfactory, and complimented 
Colonel Forrest on his command. 
After the inspection of 1896 Colonel 
Lynch said that he had been very 
pleased— 

*Mr. BRODRICK said that every word 


sion, but did not know if that would be| the hon. Member was going to read was 
in order? 


absolutely denied by Colonel Lynch, who 
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declared that he did not use the words 
of commendation attributed to him, and 
whose denial was supported by the Ad- 
jutant. It was well known that the words 
attributed to Colonel Lynch were dic- 
tated to the reporters. It would be im- 
possible for the War Office to reopen this 
case, which had been decided after full 
and careful investigation. For the hon. 
Member to read a _ statement which 
Colonel Lynch had given his word he had 
not made would be to waste the time of 
the House. [“ Hear, hear!”] 

*Mr. WEIR said that the statements 
which he held in his hand were from the 
officers of the regiment, and he was en- 
titled to consider that Scottish gentlemen 
were as truthful as any officials of the 
War Office. Why had there not been a 
public inquiry into this question? He 
believed that the whole difficulty had 
arisen from some bad feeling between 
Colonel Lynch on the one side and 
Colonel Forrest and the Adjutant on the 
other. The hon. Member was proceeding 
to refer to documents, when 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant Lawson) 
asked whether the hon. Member was pro- 
posing to read from documents referring 
to the speech delivered by the Under 
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Secretary for War when this subject was 
last before the House? 

*Mr. WEIR said he wished to quote | 
from statements made by the officers of | 
the regiment. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant Lawson) : 
Were those statements made in answer 


to the speech of the right hon. | 
Gentleman? 
*Mr. WEIR: They are statements 





which have heen printed and circulated. 

Tue CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant Lawson) : 
I must call the hon. Member’s attention | 
to the Rule which prohibits any Member | 
from reading extracts from newspapers | 
or other documents referring to Debates | 
in the House during the same Session. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”] 

*Mr. WEIR concluded by saying that 
he did not believe that a member of this | 
regiment appeared on parade in slippers. | 
They were strong lacing shoes, and the | 
wearer was probably unable to afford | 
boots. Why did not the Government | 
adopt the suggestion of a well-known | 
military man who had recommended that 
Volunteers should be supplied with regu- 
lation boots? 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) remarked 
that he was not a great admirer of the 


Mr. Brodrick. 
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ways of the War Office, which the late 
Sir E. Hamley once described as “the 
epitome of concentration run mad,” but 
he should certainly always remember the 
good deed the Department had done in 
disbanding the 5th Lanarkshire. [“ Hear, 
hear ! ”] 


[The Ciamrman of Ways and Means 
resumed the Chair. | 


Mr. J. H. DALZIEL (Kirkcaldy 
Burghs) observed that it was strange that 
Colonel Lynch did not repudiate the 
statements ascribed to him in the local 
Press at the time of their publication. 
No question had excited so much interest 
in the locality as this, and there was a 
feeling that the battalion had not been 
fairly treated, for, after spending their 


/money and giving their time week after 


week for years, the War Office, without 
any notice whatever, absolutely put them 
out of existence. There was, in his 
opinion, a case for inquiry, in view of the 
conflict of reports. What the officers 
had to complain of was that, until they 
got notice that they were disbanded, they 
had no information whatever of the re- 
ports sent to the War Office. The lesson 
to be learned from this case was that if 
men failed to come up to the standard of 
discipline required of them, they should, 
before they were actually disbanded, have 
some notice from the War Office of the 
points of complaint made by the Depart- 
ment. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said there was no 
doubt a conflict of evidence as between 
the report in the newspaper and that fur- 
nished to the War Office. They had 


|traced the report as far as they could, 


and had found that the report was sent 
in by a gentleman who was not present 
at the moment when Colonel Lynch’s 
speech to the regiment was made. The 
newspaper reporter, getting it from a 
partial person, did undoubtedly send it 
to two newspapers circulating in the dis- 
trict, and put into the mouth of Colonel 
Lynch a statement which he declares was 
absolutely the opposite to what he did 
say. The statement of Colonel Lynch 
was that he marched the officers to a 
corner of the field in order that the men 
should not hear the censure which it was 
his misfortune to have to mete out to 
them. He stated to them what he re 
ported to the War Office immediately 
after, namely, that the battalion turne4 
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out on parade dirty and unsteady, that 
the majority of the officers took no in- 
terest in their companies, and that the 
arms were very dirty. They had no 
reason to doubt the word of Colonel 
Lynch, who twas a man of the highest 
honour. They did know that there was 
a very strong desire expressed at the in- 
spection that what had been complained 
of should not be brought to light. It 
was not customary for military officers 
to write to the papers to make com- 
ments on what he was officially reported 
to have said, but Colonel Lynch had told 
him himself, on his word of honour, that 
he never, and could not have, used the 
expressions he was reported to have used. 
The Committee would see, therefore, 
that a very serious warning was given 
to the battalion by the Inspecting Off- 
cer of what would occur if such a state 
of things was found to exist in the future. 
He could only say himself that so far 
from this matter having been regarded 
lightly, it had been given the most 
earnest thought and the most «careful 
consideration, not merely by the offi- 
cers immediately concerned, but by the 
Adjutant-General himself and the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. It was discussed by 
them with the Secretary of State in all 
its bearings. They quite realised, as 
the right hon. Gentleman the Member for 
Stirling put it, what a very serious thing 
it was that any battalion should be dis- 
banded, and as a matter of fact the cases 
in which the disbandment either of a 
battalion or a company had taken place 
were very few. They approached the 
matter from that point of view. The 
suggestion that some sort of warning 
should be given was one that every one 
would desire to act upon, and in this 
particular case, if they had seen any 
chance of getting from this battalion 
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assent, and declined then to put that 


Question. Debate resumed. 


Mr. CALDWELL remarked upon the 
unreasonable character of the Motion 
which had just been made by the hon. 
and gallant Member opposite, and said 
the whole Vote would have been passed 
hours ago if it had depended upon his 
attendance. The complexion which the 
Under Secretary for War put on this case 
now was altogether different to what he 
put on when the matter was before the 
House on a former occasion. On that 
occasion he made reference to the social 
condition of these men and mentioned the 
fact of their being miners as a sort of dis- 
paragement. What was his object in re- 
ferring to the social condition of these 
men? It had nothing whatever to do 
with their efficiency as Volunteers. That 
reference was felt in the whole district 
to be insulting to the men. Then he 
spoke of the officers being hotel-keepers 
and the like. Why should he introduce 
that consideration into a matter of this 
kind, for it had nothing to do with the 
question they had to consider. Then he 
said that one man came on parade in 
slippers. Why did he use the word 
slippers? Now they were told they 
were strong shoes he had on. The 
story should be told in its naked 
truth, and they should not use the word 
slippers if it was a case of strong shoes. 
That produced an unfair impression in 
the House which was not worthy of the 
right hon. Gentleman. 


*Mr. BRODRICK: I said that the 
report made to me was that they were 
slippers. 

Mr. CALDWELL said that showed 
that the men who reported to the right 
hon. Gentleman were not men he could 
rely on. Did not that make out a case 












: the service that every man_ should | for an impartial inquiry? It was all very 
& desire to give, they would not, for| Well to say the matter was over. It was 
it one moment have countenanced their|80 far as the disbandment of the 
s- removal. They recognised that, dealing |Corps went, but it was not over so far 
a as they were with Volunteers, they re-|@S the character of the men were con- 
8 quired careful consideration in all these|cerned. Then it was said that only one 
d matters, and he could assure the Com-|Tifle was clean. That was what was re- 
h mittee that that was the spirit which ani-| ported in “ Hansard,” and that was 
a mated all the high officials at the War|What was reported in the district, 
n Office. whereas the fact was that all the rifles 
8 Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid.)| were clean except one. There was no 
LO rose to continue the Debate, when use in using exaggerated language of that 
e Masor RASCH claimed to move “That |sort. Then it was said that Colonel 
y the Question be now put,” but the Chair-| Forrest not only sold the ammunition, 





man of Ways and Means withheld his | but made an entry to the War Office that 
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he did not ; but that took place a year 
or eighteen months before the disband- 
ment. Surely that could have nothing 
whatever to do with the subsequent dis- 
bandment of the corps. Then with 
regard to the firing, of course if volunteers 
did that there was a means of punishing 
them, and the individuals should be 
punished at the time. Surely that again 
was a very simple, isolated act, and it 
was most unjust that because a few who 
did it their act should be seized on as a 
ground for disbanding the corps. There 
was not a single solid ground for dis- 
bandment. Everything was exaggerated. 


It was quite evident that the speech of | 


the Under Secretary cast a considerable 
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Was it credible that a battalion which 
for 40 years had earned the capitation 
grant and which had had no complaint 
made against it until last year should be 
disbanded? The right hon. Gentleman 
|had said there were no reporters present 
when Colonel Lynch made a favourable 
report to the officers and an unfavourable 
| report to the War Office. Last year re- 
porters were present, and they had made 
| a statement on oath to that effect. That 
| was another reason why there should be 
| a public inquiry. The regiment could not 
| be restored, but by a public inquiry 
justice might be done to 700 respectable 


lw 
working men with whom no fault had 
| been found. 


slur on the corps, and it was keenly felt | 


as an insult to the whole community, | 


and it was commented on by the whole 
press of the east and west of Scotland 
and all shades of politics. Whilst they 
did not ask for the reinstatement of the 
battalion, they ought at any rate to insist 
that a complete case was made out for an 
impartial inquiry. He thought, therefore, 
the proper course would be to issue a 
special inquiry on this subject, and to 
give to all parties an opportunity of 
clearing their characters. 

Mr. J. WILSON (Falkirk Burghs) said 
that he wished to reply to one or two 
statements made by the right hon. Gen- 
tleman the Under Secretary of War. The 
right hon. Gentleman said that in making 
his remarks he took very good care to 
state his case as favourably as possible, 
and to miss some of the points. He sub- 
mitted that that was the universal 
practice on the Government Bench. He 
submitted to those hon. Members who 
were present in March last that he 
proved his case then. 
Gentleman said he missed the most par- 
ticular point in the whole question, 
namely, that the battalion was unable to 
get a colonel. That was not correct. 
A colonel was appointed on March 19th, 
1296, yet on April Ist, 1897—a very 
suitable day—-[/aughter|—the battalion 
was disbanded. The right: hon. Gen- 
tleman the Member for Stirling Burghs 
said it was surely a_ very 
able fact that this battalion 
have had an unbroken record for 
40 years. There was not a more loyal 
district nor a district that had furnished 
more gallant soldiers to the regular 
army than the district of Airdrie. 


Mr. Caldwell. 


remark- 


} 


The right hon. | 


should | 


Question put. The Committee divi- 
ded :—Ayes, 36; Noes, 130.—(Division 
List, No. 330.) 


Mr. HUDSON KEARLEY (Devon- 
port) called attention to the administra- 
tion of the Royal Patriotic Fund. This 
fund, which was made up of the proceeds 
\of the sale of dead soldiers’ effects and 
unpaid bounties, had been since 1884 
handed over by the War Office for ad- 
|ministration to the Royal Patriotic 
|Commissioners for the relief of the 
|widows and orphans of soldiers killed 
in campaigns, or by exposure to hard- 
ships in the service of the Crown. In 
1884 the fund amounted to £44,000. 
| In 1886 it was increased to £66,000, in 
1888 to £81,000, in 1890 to £93,000, 
in 1892 to £114,900, and in 1895 to 
£135,000 by further advances of money 
obtained from the same sources by the 
War Office. He contended that the 
fund was mal-administered. In 1886 
there were 99 widows and 213 orphans 
,on the fund; but in 1895 the numbers 
had diminished to 64 widows and 91 
orphans, in spite of the fact that in the 
interval the fund had been largely 
augmented. The War Office ought never 
to have parted with this money, which 
was soldiers’ money, or, having parted 
with it, they ought to have looked care- 
fully after its administration. But, as 
a matter of fact, the War Office had lost 
all touch with the fund; practically 
their only connection with it was to 
(hand over contributions to it to the 
| Patriotic Commissioners every year. He 
asked the right hon. Gentleman whether 
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the War Department had—after the in- 
vestigation of the committee which had 
been appointed to inquire into the fund 
—taken any steps to see that the money 
handed over by them year after year was 
properly administered by the Patriotic 
Commissioners ? 

Masor RASCH thanked the First 
Lord of the Treasury for the sympathetic 
way in which he had alluded, in rather 
trying circumstances, to the Militia 
Reserve and discharged soldiers. The 
House was accustomed to the engaging 
optimism of successive Secretaries of 
State for War, which ended in nothing. 
But every soldier would be grateful for 
the assurance of the First Lord that the 
matter should receive attention. 

Sr H. CAMPBELL-BANNER- 
MAN said that, in bringing the Com- 
mittee back to the larger question which 
was under discussion earlier in the 
evening, he must remind the Committee 
of one thing—that in dealing with the 
Army they were dealing with an instru- 
ment, and not with a thing which was 
an object in itself. Our military estab- 
lishments depended on our policy, and 
the question was, What was our policy ? 


When the present system of linked 
battalions was adopted it was founded on 
a calculation of the number of battalions 


required at home and abroad. Decade 
after decade we had gone on the sup- 
position that the disproportion of those 
battalions was a passing incident which 
would ultimately disappear. But it was 
necessary to face the fact that there had 
been a great development of the public 
policy of the country. [Cheers.| The 
effect was that 30,000 men had been 
added to the army in the last 20 years. 
In India we had abandoned the old 
lawrentian policy, and had the inestim- 
able advantage of a scientific frontier, a 
concomitant circumstance of which was 
that we had now to maintain a much 
larger army in India than ever before. 
Then we had adopted the practice of 
occupying the remote valleys of the 
mountains on the frontier, which was 
a constant drain on our resources. Our 
occupation of Egypt was a new item ; 
and in the present year we had sent two 
battalions to the Cape. He mentioned 
these things merely to point out that it 
was they which caused the disruption of 
our system. That system may have been 
adapted for another set of circumstances, 
but now it was necessary, if the present 
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circumstances were permanent, to pay 
the price for the policy. [Cheers.] The 
Army must be adopted to the circum- 
stances, for the circumstances could not 
be adapted to the Army. The hon. and 
gallant Member for Durham had very 
large ideas, and to proceed on that scale 
our establishments must be revised 
altogether. Undoubtedly there were two 
great blots on our system at present. One 
was the want of ability to fill up the 
ranks of a small force sent to engage in 
asmall war. He was very glad that the 
Secretary of State saw his way to meet 
that emergency, which had been pressing 
for many years. There had always been 
a delicacy about meddling with the 
Reserve men ; but now it was proposed 
to give the Reserve men a little 
increase of pay for one year on condition 
of their accepting this larger liability. 
If that could be done for a moderate 
sum, he thought it would be as great an 
element of strength to the Army as any- 
thing that could be enforced, and he earn- 
estly hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
might be able next year to bring in a satis- 
factory Bill for such a purpose. He him- 
self was not so thin-skinned as many 
people, and he should have been quite pre- 
pared to accept the Bill oflast year. As 
to the standing difficulty of the dispropor- 
tion of the battalions of infantry at home 
and abroad many proposals had been 
made. The present Government had 
proposed an arrangement with regard to 
the Guards, but he could not help think- 
ing that something more than that might 
bedone. [ Hear, hear!”] Perhaps the 
units might be fewer and larger in size, 
or it might be possible to have larger 
depéts and fewer of them ; but it was one 
of the foremost duties of the Government 
to deal with the present state of things 
in some way. Ofcourse, they werenaturally 
averse toany large increase of the burdens 
on the people, but if any additional ex- 
pense was involved which increased the 
efficiency of the Army and made our 
system more effective, he was sure in 
most quarters there would be nov dis- 
position to oppose it. 

Sir JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar- 
mouth) said the increase in the battalions 
abroad was due to the increased demands 
of the naval bases. Since Lord Card- 
well’s army reform scheme we had totally 
changed our policy with regard to over- 
sea positions, and the necessities, or 
supposed necessities, of the Navy had led 
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to what he thought was an exaggerated 
scale of work abroad. Sufficient regard 
had not been had to the garrisons of 
India. He had heard the statement of 
the Under Secretary with the greatest 
possible satisfaction, and he thought it 
showed that the War Office was begin- 
ning to consider these matters in a 
broader spirit. He would have liked, 
however, to have heard something more 
explicit with regard to the horses of the 
Field Artillery. The sacrifice we had 
made in order to send three batteries 
suddenly to the Cape was not sufficiently 
understood. In order to make those 
three batteries efficient we had had actually 
to unhorse about 12 of the batteries 
which remained in the United Kingdom. 
The garrisoning of the minor naval bases 
was a subject which should engage the 
earnest attention of the War Office. It 
was a serious matter that such a large 
military force should be locked up at those 
minor bases abroad, and it was a question 
whether the Army at all should be 
responsible for them. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL wished to 
know whether the. War Offtce authorities, 
when they issued invitations to young 
Trishmen to enlist in the Army, would 


state for their information that they were 
liable to be insulted for wearing national 


emblems. [Cries of “Oh!”] Much of 
the heartburning which now existed in 
connection with this grievance would be 
swept away if a simple arrangement 
were made whereby the wearing of the 
shamrock by the soldiers would be 
regulated by some central authority at the 
Horse Guards instead of being left to the 
whim and caprice of some inexperienced 
and ill-conditioned young officer. It was 
a curious fact that no sooner did a Con- 
servative Government come into power 
and two Irish landlords preside at the 
War Office than immediately these 
questions cropped up—(‘ Oh!”]—and 
he instanced a case where an Irish 
soldier named Grindle, stationed 
at Aldershot, was ordered by a 
young officer on St. Patrick’s Day last 
“to take that dirty bit of green stuff” 
out of his cap. The soldier was put into 
confinement and received the brutal 
punishment of seven days’ hard labour. 
This was for doing what other Irishmen 
—officers and men—were doing on the 
same day. It might be said that the 
offending soldier should have obeyed his 
officer. But the officer should not have 
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been miscreant enough to order the man 
in an insolent tone to remove his sham- 
rock. He regretted to say that the 
officer was an Irishman of the anti-Irish 
type; and there were no worse specimens 
of humanity than Irishmen like these, 
There was another case in 1892, when a 
soldier named ©’Grady was ordered by 
Captain Tyndall— probably he was 
Colonel Tyndall now, for there was no 
surer means of promotion in the Army 
than to insult Irish soldiers—[‘‘ No, no!” 
and “Hear, hear!”|]—to remove his 
shamrock ; and, for refusing to do so, he 
was sentenced to 48 hours’ imprisonment, 
The First Lord of the Treasury made 
the excuse for Captain Tyndall that he 
did not know it was St. Patrick’s Day, 
the inference being that, if he had 
known, it would have been his duty to 
have taken no notice of the wearing of 
the shamrock. There were 27,000 Irish 
soldiers in the British Army, but the 
number had declined by 5,000. The 
Irish Members of the House intended to 
protect the Irish national emblem and 
soldiers who wore it from being insulted. 
The shamrock—the national emblem of 
Ireland, was the only emblem that any 
one in the Army had ever been punished 
for wearing. As to how other national 
emblems were worn, he pointed out that 
on St. George’s Day the Northumberland 
Fusiliers had to wear two roses, and the 
Welsh regiments on St. David’s Day 
had to wear a leek. He mentioned that 
on St. Patrick’s Day on one occasion 
he saw the late Duke of Clarence in a 
cathedral wearing the shamrock, and in 
Dublin Castle the commander of the 
forces, and the officers and soldiers wore 
a shamrock. All he asked was that the 
Department should make bad and ill- 
conditioned officers do what other officers 
of good and gentlemanly instincts per- 
mitted, and that they should not be 
allowed to insult Irish soldiers. Some 
regulation should be framed at head- 
quarters which would prevent this con- 
stant recurrence of outrage. It was 
easy to say that the soldier disobeyed 
his orders. He admitted this, and he 
should think very little of the soldier if 
he had not disobeyed the order, no 
matter what the punishment was. He 
hoped that the 27,000 Irish soldiers 
would put the matter next time to the 
test, and find out what the martinets 
would do. He hoped also that the 
subject would be talked over in every 
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soldier's quarters, and that Trish soldiers 
in the army would have the manhood, 
if this regulation was not made, to 
disobey the order. 

*Mr. BRODRICK regretted that the 
hon. Member had thought it right to 
bring this subject forward after full 
explanations had been given. But, con- 
sidering the language used by the hon. 
Member with regard to an officer who 
had merely done his duty, he would 
tell the story to the House, and leave 
it to judge. The law as to the wearing 
of emblems on the uniform was that 
no soldier might wear anything except 
by direction of his commanding officer. 
In certain regiments there was a custom, 
which had been preserved for many years, 
of wearing emblems on certain conditions. 
In the case of wearing emblems, Mr. 
Stanhope some seven years ago desired 
experimentally to see whether the 
difficulty which was occasionally raised 
in connection with the question could 
not be got over, and he made a provision 
that any soldier who wished on St. 
Patrick’s Day to wear the shamrock 
should be allowed to go to his captain 
for the necessary permission, which was 
at once granted if there was no danger 
of its causing disorder in the regiment. 
Since then, among 220,000 soldiers the 
question had only arisen two or three 
times. One of these instances was this 
ease at Aldershot. A young soldier 
appeared on parade wearing a shamrock, 
he not having previously asked for per- 
mission to do so. He was twice told 
by the lieutenant in command _ to 
remove it, and he refused to do so. 
The soldier was brought before the 
commanding officer, not for wearing the 
shamrock, but for having before his 
comrades on parade twice disobeyed an 
order lawfully given, and for this he was 
sentenced to seven days’ hard labour. 
The general officer commanding, solely 
from desire to save him from the conse- 
quences of this foolish conduct, wiped 
out the sentence from the soldier’s record. 
so that it might not interfere with his 
future career. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The 
hon. Member had no case. The soldier 
knew perfectly well that he had to ask 
for authority before wearing the sham- 
rock, but he did not do so, although if 
he had he would at once have received 
that permission. [Cheers.] If any dis- 
cipline was to be maintained in the 
Army men on parade must obey orders 
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—(cheers|—and this was what the 
soldier in question had declined to do. 
To select a case of this kind to bring 
before the House of Commons, and to 
use language like that with which the 
hon. Member had closed his speech, and 
in which he incited every Irish soldier 
to insubordination and_ disobedience, 
could only have one result, and that 
was that the privilege which was given 
permissively could no longer be con- 
ceded. [Cheers.| His desire and that of 
the War Office had always been to deal 
with this matter with the utmost leniency 
and consideration, and by bringing 
forward and accentuating a case like this, 
and describing an officer who had merely 
done his duty as a miscreant, the hon. 
Gentleman was placing difficulties in the 
way of that good feeling and discipline 
which ought to exist in every regiment, 
and was defeating the end he had in 
view. {Cheers.] As regarded his personal 
share in the matter, he disclaimed all 
intention of any discourtesy towards the 
hon. Member, but he could not under- 
take, as he was requested to do at almost 
a few minutes’ notice, to make indefinite 
inquiries about matters on the faith of 
anonymous newspaper paragraphs. Given 
names and particulars he was willing to 
obtain any information that was requisite. 
[ Cheers. | 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
contended that, despite the cheers of the 
military Members, the representatives of 
the War Office knew they were making a 
mistake in punishing a soldier for doing 
what Lord Wolseley did openly every St. 
Patrick’s Day. The regulation in the 
Army making it an offence to wear a 
shamrock on that particular day was 
one which it was impossible to main- 
tain, and the War Office would 
in the long run be compelled to yield. 
The War Office were making themselves 
ridiculous. The Secretary of State for 
War had complained of the language and 
tone assumed by his hon. Friend. The 
blame altogether rested on the War 
Office, because by maintaining an absurd, 
ridiculous and offensive order they had 
raised what ought to be a trifling matter 
into a matter of some importance, calcu- 
lated to create trouble in the Army. 
The settlement of this question would be 
extremely simple. A general order, or 
whatever the usual form of regulation 
might be, might be issued making it 
permissible for any soldier belonging to 
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any one of the four nationalities com- 
prising the British Army to wear the 
national emblems on the national anni- 
versaries. [‘¢ Hear, hear!”] Was it not 
a strange fact, and one that excited 
a terrible suspicion, that no Welshman, 
no Scotchman, no Englishman in the 
sritish Army had ever been punished 
for wearing the national emblems ? 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!” and a laugh.) It was 
all very well for the hon. Gentleman to 
laugh; but it was a fact. And when 
the right hon. Gentleman—whose cour- 
tesy they were all willing to acknowledge 
—took up the position, that the case of 
this poor Irish soldier, whose only offence 
was that he appeared on parade with a 
shamrock in his cap. 
Several non. Memsers : [“ No, no!” | 
Mr. DILLON said he was coming to 
that in a moment. He knew that the 
contention was that he was punished for 
disobeying orders. [ Hear, hear!”] 
Yes, but the first offence, the original 
offence was the wearing of the shamrock 
—|[ Voices: “ Disobeying orders ! ”|—and 
when the right hon. Gentleman complained 
of the hurry and the language of his hon. 
Friend, he forgot that this poor man was 
at that moment in prison and that his 
hon. Friend was anxious to get his 
release. [“ Hear, hear!”] The right hon. 
gentleman based his defence on the argu- 
ment that this man disobeyed orders and 
that discipline must be maintained in the 
Army. {“ Hear, hear!”] He admitted that | 
they must punish a soldier for disobeying 
orders even if those orders were entirely 
unreasonable and ought never to have 
been given. But when they had done 
that, he held that it was the duty of 
every intelligent administrator at the 
head of the War Office to see that such 
orders were not repeated. [Cheers.] 
Because the offence had been the creation 
of the officer who gave the unreasonable 
order, and while, as he had said, it 
might be necessary for the maintenance 
of discipline to insist on obedience even 
to unreasonable orders, care should be 
taken that these unreasonable orders 
were not issued again. That was the 
whole philosophy of the case ; and if the 
right hon. gentleman wanted to prevent 
the constant recurrence of cases of this 
character, he should see that a regulation 
was issued that it should be no offence in 
future for an Irish soldier to do what he 
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should have perfect liberty to wear the 
shamrock if he pleased. They might 
say that the Irish soldier should come and 
ask leave. [‘ Hear, hear!” | Why should 
he do that. [Cries of “Oh!”] Yes, he 
repeated, why should he do that when 
perhaps he knew that he would be 
received by a gentleman like 
this officer who gave that order 
and used the disgusting expression, 
“ Take that dirty piece of green stuff out 
of your cap !”—language that was most 
offensive and most unnecessary. [ Cheers, 
Why should they compel the Trish soldier 
to go and ask permission to do what was 
done by many Generals, including the 
Commander -in-Chief of the British 
Army? They did not forbid Lord 
Wolseley, Lord Roberts, and the Irish 
officers generally to wear the shamrock ; 
they were at liberty to do so if they 
pleased, and the Irish soldiers knew they 
were not. He said emphatically that it 
was childish and provocative of com- 
plaints like this, which were, he ad- 
mitted, a very unfortunate subject of 
discussion in the British House of 
Commons. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Yes, 
they were provoked by the conduct 
of hon. Gentlemen opposite.  [Jrish 
cheers.| He said it was childish and 
absurd for the War Office to attempt to 
make that a crime in the common soldier 
which was no crime in the officer and in 
the General in chief command over the 
British Army. Under these circum- 
stances, he must tell the Secretary for 
War that, so long as Irish soldiers were 
treated in this way, in a different way 
from Scotch, Welsh, and English. [‘No, 
no!” from the Ministerialists.| Yes, he 
said they were treated differently. [ Jrish 
cheers.| Would any commanding officer 
in that House—there were plenty of 
officers on the other side—get up and 
state of his own knowledge one case in 
which a Scotchman, a Welshman, or an 
Englishman had been punished for wear 
ing a national emblem? [ Voices: “ Be- 
cause they do not do it.”| What proof 
was there that they did not do it? He 
believed that they did do it. [Laughter 
and cheers.| They had no proof what 
ever that they did not. On the 
contrary, they knew that in several 
regiments it was done. [ No, no!” 
Yes, it had beenadmitted by the Secretary 
of State for War himself, that one whole 
regiment wore the leek on St. David's 
Day—{[Jrish cheers |—and he repeated that 
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it was a most suspicious circumstance 
that Irish soldiers had been punished 
and that no soldiers of any other nation- 
ality had been punished for this kind of 
thing. The whole thing was childish and 
absurd. [Loud cries of “ Hear, hear,” from 
the Ministerial Benches and Cheers from 
the Irish Members.| He repeated -that 
the whole thing was childish and absurd. 
To make it a criminal offence for an 

Irish soldier to put a bit of shamrock 
into his cap on St Patrick’s Day—{“ No, 
no!” |—was childish and monstrous. He 
repeated that it was made a criminal 
offence in the British Army [* Hear, 
hear!”] and it was an absurdity and a 
childish piece of red-tapeism on the part 
of the War Office. lt was the easiest 
possible thing for them to put an end to 
these scenes, which would recur as long 
as they kept up this absurd regulation. 
Because the Housemight rest assured that 
they (the Irish Members) would take up 
these cases as often as they occurred. 
They only had to say, “Let the Irish 
soldier wear the shamrock on St. Patrick’s 
Day if he likes,” and there would be no 
more row ; nobody would be the worse, 
the British Army would still preserve its 
discipline, and there would be an end 
to this kind of thing. [Jrizh cheers.] 

*Mr. BRODRICK said he did not rise 
to follow the discussion, but to reply to 
the Question of the hon. Member for 
Devonport in reference to the Soldiers’ 
Death Fund. As the hon. Member was 
aware, the Committee recommended last 
year the enlargement of the powers of 
the Commissioners to deal with the Fund, 
and the influence of the War Office was 
wed in that direction. They were 
anxious that the widows should receive 
their pensions. If the hon. Member 
would wait until he could see the Report 
of the Commissioners, he would see how 
the matter stood. 

Mr. KEARLEY asked 

Report would be presented. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said he believed it 
would be in January. 

*Masor BOWLES (Middlesex, Enfield) 
desired to bring to the notice of the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office a 
small matter of administration in which 
his constituents were concerned. Com- 
plying with all the regulations, the work- 
men in the Government establishment at 
Woolwich and Enfield sent in a memorial 
to the Department early in 1895, and the 
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Treasury sent an answer to the War Office 
in June the same year, but from that 
day to this no answer had been returned. 
Could the hon. Gentleman explain how 
this delay had occurred ? 

*Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
to THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powe tt- 
Wi.uiams, Birmingham, 8.) said the 
memorial referred to was what might be 
called a remanent from the late Govern- 
ment, and he found shortly after 
he came into office that, in dealing 
with it, references to several other 
Departments were involved. As the 
result of carefully looking into the matter, 
the Secretary of State came to the con- 
clusion that it was impossible for him to 
deal with it alone, and that it must be 
dealt with in consultation with other 
Departments, and he appointed a 
Departmental Committee of officers of 
the War Office and other Departments, 
and for some months they were occupied 
|with the rather complicated questions. 
Only within the last 24 hours had he 
| been in possession of the draft Report, 
‘and as the Report had not been finally 
| settled, he had not been able to take the 
| opinion of the Secretary of State, but he 
could promise an answer to the 
memorialists within a fortnight from the 
present time. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.) 
thought every military Member must 
admit the forceof theargument of thehon. 
Member for Mayo to the effect that the 
same treatment as to wearing the sham- 
rock should be meted out to officers and 
men. He could not help thinking that 
the military authorities took a somewhat 
too light view of the matter, it must have a 
deterrent effect on recruiting in Treland 
when such cases arose as had been 
brought under notice by his hon. Friend. 
The Under Secretary said this soldier was 
punished not so much for wearing the 
shamrock as for disobeying orders, but 
some regard should be had to whether 
the order was reasonable or not. It 
must be admitted that the young officer 
through inexperience or ignorance— 
he did not like to say stupidity—acted 
very unadvisedly, and he thought the 
officer commanding showed a want of 
discretion. He sentenced the soldier 
to the severest punishment it was in 
his power to give—1l68 days cells. 
He yielded to no one in his appreciation 
of discipline, without which our Army 
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would bea mob. But no action more, 
likely to lead to a breach of Seles 
could be coneived than the action taken | 
in this case, because a soldier greatly | 
resented any disrespect to his national | 
emblem. No one could compare thistles, | 
roses, or leeks with the shamrock— 
[laughter |—which refused to grow in any | 
soil except Irish soil. All this question | 
might be derided as sentimental, but! 
such sentiment was very healthy and 
ought to be encouraged in the Army, for | 
it led to a healthy rivalry. 

Several Members rose to continue the 
discussion, whereupon 


Tue FIRST LORD or rue TREA-| 


SURY claimed to move “That the! 
Question be now put.” [Loud Nationalist | 
cries of “Oh!” 


“Shame ! ” 


Tun CHAIRMAN or WAYS anv 
MEANS: The hon. Member for Mid! 
Cork is well aware that that is not a! 


proper 
hear !”] 


expression to use. 


Question put, “ That the Question be 
now put,” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 143; 
Noes, 39.—(Division List, No. 331.) 

Original question put accordingly :— 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 162 ; 
Noes, 21.—(Division List, No. 332.) 


2. £894,000, Clothing Establishments 
and Services. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tart TREA- 
SURY : I had hoped—the hope of the 
Leader of the House is often disappointed 
in these matters—that we should be able 
to get Vote 8, on which a statement will 
have to be made on the subject of certain 
important questions that have arisen in 
connection with manufactures, but I 
think it is rather late to initiate such a 
discussion now. [‘Hear, hear! ”} 
Though, of course, the amount of time 
still remaining for Supply is strictly 
limited, I think, perhaps, the most con- 
venient course, if the Committee will 
consent, will be to defer that Vote— 
[ “hear, hear !”|—to put it first on Tues- 
day on the general understanding that 
the discussion will be a comparatively brief 
one, and that we should be allowed to 


Captain Donelan. 


{COMMONS} 


and Dr. TANNER!) 


[“* Hear, | 
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get the Vote for the construction for the 
Navy at a comparatively early hour. J 
think, therefore, we might take to-night 
Vote 9, for Warlike Stores and some of 
the non-effective Votes. [‘ Hear, hear!”} 

Mr. WOCDALL said there were some 
important questions to be raised on Vote 
9; and he suggested that the statement 
of the Financial Secretary should be made 
on that Vote on Tuesday. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: My object is to meet the 
views of hon. Gentlemen opposite, and I 
am quite willing to take that course. 

Caprain NORTON: Provided that 
we can deal with the entire labour ques- 
tion on the Vote. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


49) 


\SURY: “ Hear, hear 
Dr. TANNER said that in those ar- 
_rangements every Member was anxious to 
‘have his own little point ; his own little 
‘ewe lamb put first; with the result that 
the business of the country was being 
| misconstructed, misconsidered and un- 
done. (Laughter.) 

| The non. MEMBER was continuing his 
| remarks, when 

| Tur CHAIRMAN 
(MEANS called him 
| irrelevancy. 

Dr. TANNER said that, seeing the 
indecent bidding which had been made 
for sundry fads, he hoped the Leader of 
the House would try to bring about a 
better method of procedure. 

Mr.COURTENAY WARNER (Staff: 
ford, Lichfield) called attention to the 
insufficient clothing of soldiers sent home 
from India. They brought back nothing 
but their light khakee clothing, and he 
suggested that a thick flannel shirt 
should be given to them, in order that 
they might not suffer from the sudden 
change to a colder climate. 

*Mr. BRODRICK said the question 
should be considered. 


or WAYS anp 
to order for 


| 


Vote agreed to. 


3. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a sum, not excceding £1,528,800, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the Charge 
for Retired Pay, Half-Pay, and other Non- 
Effective Charges for Officers and others, which 
will come in course of payment during | the 
year ending on the 31st day of March 1898. 
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Dr. TANNER said this question of 
retired pay and allowances had often 
been debated in the House. It was 
extremely difficult to get anything done 
for these men who had served their 
country, and he would like to hear some- 
thing from the right hon. Gentleman 
upon the subject. f 

Coronet SANDYS _ (Lancashire, 
Bootle) claimed to move “That the 
Question be now put.” 

Toe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS withheld his assent, and de- 
clined then to put the Question. 
Debate resumed. 

Dr. TANNER moved the reduction 
of the Vote by £500. 


Question, “ That a sum, not exceeding 
£1,528,300. be granted for the said 
Service,” put, and negatived 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


4, £1,352,600, Pensions and other 
Non-Effective Charges for Warrant Offi- 
cers, Non-Commissioned Officers, Men, 
and others. 


Captain JESSEL (St. Pancras, 8.) 
called attention to the case of a man 
called Ward who enlisted in the Royal 
Marine Artillery in 1874, served 9 years 
and then purchased his discharge, 
afterwards re-enlisted in the 2nd 
Dragoon Guards when he was informed 
that his Marine Artillery service would 
count towards his pension. He served 
altogether 21 years, and fought in the 
Nile campaigns of 1882 and 1884-5 and 
finally left the Army with an exemplary 
character. Ward was informed at the War 
Office that the time he had served in the 
Marine Artillery would not be allowed to 
count towards his army service. A 
technicality in the rules had been taken 
advantage of to deprive the soldier of his 
pension. He had not only lost his 
pension for life, but a gratuity of £5 
and the medal for good conduct and 
long service. The case should be looked 
at from a broader point of view than it 
had been at the War Office, to see 
whether a technical rule could not be 
relaxed in this case. He hoped the 
Under Secretary for War would con- 
sider the matter and see his way to give 
the soldier his pension. 


{23 Jury 1897} 
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Captain BETHELL (York, E. R., 
Holderness) said thetechnicality by which 
the War Office appeared to have refused 
Ward his pension was that when he 
bought himself out of the Marines that 
was tantamount to his discharge. The 
matter had not before been regarded in 
this light. The man had been treated 
with manifest injustice. If when he 
enlisted in the Dragoons he was told 
that his time in the Marines would count 
for a pension, the pension ought not to 
be withheld from him. 

*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said that 
various practices had obtained ; certain 
rules prevailed at one time and others 
at another, but there had been no uniform 
system. He had the authority of the 
Secretary for War to say that the whole 
matter would be reconsidered by him. 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) called attention to the method of 
pensioning old soldiers, especially those 
who had served in the Crimean War. It 
seemed to him that in connection with 
the regulations of the War Office there 
was a greater disposition shown to find 
out reasons why pensions should be with- 
held, instead of trying to grant the 
pensions to men. The time had come 
when the State should set a better 
example and be as liberal as other 
employers were now being compelled by 
the State to be. 

Me. F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
tonshire, E.) asked the Government to 
give some better consideration to this 
question, about which repeated repre- 
sentations had been addressed to him, 
especially when they considered the fact 
that the majority of the pensioners would 
only in the natural order of things 
enjoy their pensions for a few years. 
He suggested that the regulations should 
be relaxed this year, so as to enable a 
larger number to participate in the 
pensions. He admitted that the Finan- 
cial Secretary to the War Office had 
shown him, when he raised this question 
last year, that it was a larger matter than 
it appeared merely on the surface. He 
thought however, that more liberal treat- 
ment might be meted out to these men. 

*Mr. POWELL- WILLIAMS replying 
to Mr. Bart.ey, said that every single one 
of the cases the hon. Member had men- 
tioned came under his notice personally, 
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and investigation showed that each of the | obliged to take the cases to the Treasury 
applicants was ineligible under the regu-|or the War Office, taking the undeserv- 
lations. He might state in reply to the ing as well as the deserving. Now he 
hon. Member for Northampton (Mr.|did think that on a large Vote of 
Channing) that since he brought this|this kind, it would be most desir- 
question forward, the Treasury had made|able on all grounds that the re 
certain relaxations of the rule, the effect|sponsible Minister in charge of his 
of which had been to bring a larger| under-study should explain the Vote, 
number of pensions under its operation | and that some code of regulations should 
than had been the case formerly. be drawn up by which Members of 
Mr. FLYNN complained that the} Parliament and others in different parts 
Vote was not drawn up in such a way as | of the Kingdom could be made to under- 
to show the various heads under which|stand. The right hon. Gentleman 
the expenses were incurrred. In Ireland | referred to what he called the published 
they had many pensioners in the work-| regulations, but which we preferred to 
houses who were continually asking|call unpublished—at any rate, to the 
hon. Members to make claims in their} general public. He could assure the 
behalf to the War Office, but as regarded | right hon. Gentleman that he had re- 
these pensions there seemed to be no set | ceived scores of applications, written in 
of regulations which had been agreed to. | the most pathetic language, not one per 
If the right hon. Gentleman only knew | cent. of which had he forwarded to the 
the difficulty which conscientious Mem-| War Office, for the simple reason that 
bers of his Party had in staving off these | on carefully going into the cases he had 
claims, he would understand him better. |come to the conclusion that they would 
He had sent in a few claims to the right | not bear investigation by the War Office. 
hon. Gentleman, but his difficulty was| But he thought that was a responsibility 
this. Any man could of course frame a | thatoughtnot to bethrown upon individual 
letter and send it to the War Office, and| Members; and if the War Office could 
give them any amount of trouble. But|find it possible to issue some kin] of 
he thought that was not quite fair to a| definite information as to the class of 
public Department. His difficulty was|men who were entitled to these pensions 
that there were no published regulations, | it would be of great service. There were 
or, if there were, the public were not|compassionate allowances made under 
aware of it. He remembered sending | certain circumstances, and the very class 
the right hon. Gentleman a short time of answer they had received from the 
ago the case of a man who was discharged | War Office confirmed him in his view. 
as long ago as 1853. Of course he did | Because the ordinary class of answer was 
not persevere with that case. But he! not of a definite character, which said,— 
had had scores of cases of men who were | ‘“‘ Your application has been received, and 
in this and that workhouse. He need/under such and such a regulation you 
not tell the right hon. Gentleman that | cannot apply”; but it had often been 
they could write the most eloquent! that “under such circumstances, in view 
letters, for he must have had muchjof the amount available at the War 
greater experience. What he complained | Office, we regret we cannot entertain 
of was that apparently there was no|your application.” Now this was alto- 
system of regulations. One ought to be| gether vague and unsatisfactory to 
able to go to a responsible office in a|Members like the hon. and gallant 
garrison town and see under what con-| Friend on the opposite side and other 
ditions his man was entitled to claim or!subscribers who brought forward what 
not to claim. No Member wished to get they considered to be deserving cases. 
a reputation for shirking his duty; but} He did not think it was beyond the 
when a poor old soldier who had done| ability of the War Office to lay down 
good service to the Crown became re-| certain rules and regulations and to make 
duced to poverty and complained that them understanded of the people. 


he had been unfairly treated, the ordi-  ,, Pepe é 
nary Member of Parliament was not Tar CHAIRMAN or WAYS anbD 
able to go into the case properly—he | MEANS reminded the hon. Member that 
was not able to differentiate between the | he was repeating what he had said over 
deserving and the undeserving ; he was | and over again. 


Mr. Powell-Williams. 
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*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said he 


should have great pleasure in sending 
the hon. Member a copy of the regula- 
tions, and he would then be able to see 
exactly how they were worded. 

Mr. FLYNN thanked the hon. Gentle- 
man for his offer and assured the Chair- 
man that he had not wished to. repeat 
himself. 

Mr. DALY was pleased to hear the 
statement of the hon. Gentleman that 
the rules of the War Office were relaxed 
to meet deserving cases. There were 
some very deserving cases in his consti- 
tuency which he had brought under the 
notice of the hon. Gentleman, and the 
rules had not been relaxed to meet those 
cases. He should, however, keep knocking 
at the door of the hon. Gentleman’s 
department until he succeeded in getting 


something for these deserving old 
pensioners. 

Vote agreed to. 

5, £175,300, Superannuation and 


other Allowances and Gratuities. Agreed 
to. 


ARMY SUPPLEMENTARY, 1897-8. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£200,000, be granted to Her Majesty, to defray 
the Charge which will come in course of pay- 
ment during the year ending on the 31st day of 
March 1898, for Additional Expenditure in 
respect of the Garrison in South Africa on the 
following Army Services, viz. :— 





£ 
Vote 1. Pay, &c., of the Army 

(General Staff Regiments, 

Reserve, and Departments) 10,000 
Vote6. Transportand Remounts _ 105,000 
Vote 7. Provisions, Forage, and 

other Supplies. : ‘ 74,000 
Vote 8. Clothing Establishments 

and Services : ‘ 3,000 
Vote 9. Warlike and other Stores 6,000 
Vote 10. Works, ec. ‘ 2,000 

Total . £200,000.” 


Motion, by leave, withdrawn. 


REVENUE DEPARTMENTS. 


6. £560,147, to complete the sum for 
Post Office Packet Service. 

*Mr. WEIR moved to reduce the Vote 
by £100 in order to elicit some informa- 
tion from the Financial Secretary with 
regard to a particular item in the Vote. 
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Mr. HANBURY said he did not 
think the hon. Member need trouble 
himself very much because as he knew, 
with regard to the steamer communica- 
tion on the West Coast of Scotland, to 
which the sum mentioned referred, they 
had promised to refer the subject to a 
Committee for the purpose of seeing how 
far it was possible to increase the Postal 
facilities in the islands of the West of 
Scotland. He had no doubt whatever 
that the result of the Committee would 
be largely to increase those postal 
facilities in accordance with the promise 
made by his right hon. Friend the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Two or 
three years ago an experiment was made 
to see how far the steamer communication 
on the West Coast of Scotland increased 
trade, and also the number of letters and 
newspapers and things of that kind sent 
by post. No improvement took place 
with regard to trade, and that in itself 
would have been a very fair reason for 
cutting down the amount of subsidies for 
steamer communication. But they had 
felt that with what was being done for 
the rest of the country with regard to 
postal facilities, they ought to treat 
these islands on the same basis, and there 
was very little doubt that hardly any 
reduction would take place in the vote, 
that they should reach the old level of 
£10,000. He did not know that exactly 
the same route would be taken, but on 
the whole he thought the result would be 
that the amount of steamer communica- 
tion would be practically the same as 
hitherto. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Vote agreed to. 


7. Motion made and Question pro- 


posed :— 


“That asum not exceeding £2,177,925 (in- 
cluding an additional sum of £28,800 be granted 
to Her Majesty, to complete the sum necessary 
to defray the charge which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 
3lst day of March, 1898, for the salaries and 
working expenses of the Post Office Telegraph 
Service.” 

*Mr. WEIR complained that the 
Highlands were not being treated fairly 
in regard to telegraph extensions. The 


sum to be spent for this service was 
£18,000 ; £2,000 less than was taken 
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last year. 


Supply. 
He hoped that the whole sum 


granted would be expended this year, 
and that half of it would not be returned 
to the Treasury as was the case in 


1896-97. 

Caprain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.) also 
complained of the inadequate provision 
of telegraph offices in parts of Scotland 
and to mark his discontent moved to 
‘reduce the vote by £100. The fact that 
there were not enough telegraph offices 
caused great inconvenience, and people’s 
lives were thereby sometimes jeopardised. 
In England and Ireland no guarantees 
were demanded by the Post Office, but 
in Scotland guarantees in respect to 
telegraph offices were abstracted from the 
inhabitants. He contended that Scotland 
ought to be treated as generously as 
Ireland was in this matter. Another 
matter was the unfair way in which 
these guarantees were required to be 
made up. The guarantees were required 
to be made good whether there were 
profits to the Post Office or not. He 
thought the Post Office should extend 
greater generosity to the districts to 
which he referred. He begged to move 
the reduction of the vote by £100. 

Mr. HANBURY hoped the House 
would not think it necessary to take a 
division on this. The same treatment 
was extended to the whole country. 
Exactly the same principle was applied, 
and if anything Scotland was _ better off 
than other parts of the Kingdom. In 
the Highlands telegraphic extensions 
were taking place at the cost of the tax- 
payer without any guarantees. 

Mr. WEIR: Onea year. 

Mr. HANBURY : Yes, one a year 
against none inother parts of theKingdom. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!” and laughter.) In some 
sparsely populated districts it was difficult 
to give telegraphic communication, but 
the Government had gone a long way by 
reducing a guarantee 50 per cent. and 
after seven years would bear the whole 


cost whether it paid or not. 
Mr. DALY said he was under the 
impression that the only Votes to be taken 


were the Army Notes. A guvod many 
Irish Members had gone home on that 
understanding, and he hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the 
Treasury would not proceed. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY said he was sure that the hon. 
Gentleman would do him the justice to 


Mr. Weir. 


{COMMONS} 
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believe that he only wanted to carry out 
the arrangement that had heen come to, 
That arrangement was that the Army 
Votes should be taken with the exception 
of the Supplementary Vote, and three 
Revenue Votes. He thought that arrange- 
ment was made with the full knowledge 
of hon. Members from Ireland. He 
hoped the hon. Gentleman would under. 
stand the explanation he had given. 
Mr. DALY admitted that the ex- 
planation of the right hon. Gentleman 
was perfectly satisfactory, but he would 
like to know whether this Vote was in- 
cluded in the Votes that were to be 
taken. [The First Lorp of the Trea- 
sury: ‘‘Yes!”] Then he would with- 
draw his opposition. [ Hear, hear !”] 





Question proposed, “That Item C 
(Maintenance of Postal Telegraph 
System), be reduced by £100. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn, 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


tesolutions to be reported upon 
Monday next; Committee to sit again 
upon Monday next. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


SUPPLY [19mm JULY.] 
Report deferred till Monday next. 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of the 15th day of this 
instant July, Mr. Speaker adjourned the 
House without Question put. 


House adjourned accordingly ata 
Quarter after One o’clock 
till Monday next. 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Monday, 26th July 1897. 





WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


[The CuatrMan of Committees, the Earl 
of Morty, in the Chair.] 


Clause 1,— 


LIABILITY OF CERTAIN EMPLOYERS TO 
WORKMEN FOR INJURIES. 


(1.) If in any employment to which this Act 
applies personal injury by accident arising out 
of and in the course of the employment is 
caused to a workman, his employer shall, sub- 
ject as hereinafter mentioned, be liable to pay 
compensation in accordance with the first 
schedule to this Act. 

(2.) Provided that :— 

(a) The employer shall not be liable 
under this Act in respect of any injury 
which does not disable the workman for a 
period of at least two weeks from earning 
full wages at the work at which he was 
employed ; 

(6) When the injury was caused by the 
personal negligence or wilful act of the 
employer or of some person for whose act 
or default the employer is responsible, 
nothing in this Act shall affect any civil 
liability of the employer, but in that case 
the workman may, at his option, either 
claim compensation under this «act, or 
take the same proceedings as were open to 
him before the commencement of this «ct ; 
but the employer shall not be liable to pay 
compensation for injury to a workman by 
accident both independently of and also 
under this Act, and shall not be liable to 
nay such compensation independently of 
this Act, except.in case of such personal 
negligence or wilful act ; 

(c) If it is proved that the accident is 
solely attributable to the serious and wilful 
misconduct of a workman, any compensa- 
tion claimed in respect of injury to that 
workman shall be disallowed. 

(3.) If any question arises in any proceedings 
under this Act as to the liability to pay com- 
pensation under this Act (including any question 
as to whether the employment is one to which 
this Act applies) or as to the amount or dura- 
tion of compensation under this Act, the ques- 
tion, if not settled by agreement, shall, subject 
to the provisions of the first schedule to this 
Act, be settled by arbitration, in accordance 
with the second schedule to this Act. 

(4.) If an action is brought to recover 
damages independently of this Act for injury 
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caused by any accident, and it is determined 
in such action that the inj is one for which 
compensation ought to have been claimed under 
this Act, the action shall not be dismissed, but 
the damage recovered from the employer shall 
not exceed the compensation payavie under 
this Act. 

Provided that where in any such action it 
is determined that the compensation ought to 
have been claimed under this Act, the costs 
incurred in defending such action may be de- 
ducted from the amount of compensation so 
payable : 

(5.) Provided that nothing in this Act shall 
affect the right of any of Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
tors of Factories to recover penalties under 
Section eighty-two of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act 1878, and Acts amending the same, 
but if such penalty, or any part thereof, has 
been applied for the benefit of the person 
injured, the amount so applied shall be taken 
into account in estimating the compensation 
under this Act. 


*Lorp RATHMORE moved, in Sub- 
section (2), paragraph (a), after “ injury,” 
to insert “ caused by the act of a stranger 
over whom the employer has no control, 
or.” The case which his Amendment was 
intended to meet was one of hardship and 
grave injustice, and one which he could 
not believe was contemplated by the 
authors of the Bill when it was first intro- 
duced. The first clause in its present 
form proposed that an employer should 
be held responsible for an accident 
caused by the act of a stranger over 
whom he had no control whatever. The 
sixth clause, which proposed to give the 
employer in such cases the power to re- 
cover damages from the stranger, was an 
obvious corollary to that provision, and 
yet the sixth clause was not in the Bill 
when it was first introduced, but was the 
result of an Amendment moved by a 
Member of the Opposition in another 
place. Therefore, he argued, the liability 
of the employer for the acts of a stranger 
over whom he had no control could not 
have been originally intended, and it 
must in any case strike everyone at first 
sight as being contrary to common justice 
and common sense. On what ground had 
this proposal been supported? The only 
reason which had been brought forward, 
so far as he had been able to ascer- 
tain, was that to introduce such an 
Amendment as he proposed would be 
contrary to the general scope and 
purpose of this clause, that pur- 
pose being that workmen should have 
compensation in every case from the em- 
ployer, in the first place at all events, for 
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the consequences of accidents which oc- | 


curred in the course of their employment. 
But there was an old saying that there 
was no rule without an exception, and 
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remedy over against the stranger. But 


|in a multitude of cases the stranger 


would it not be wisdom, where they found | 


that a general principle would be likely 
to work gross injustice, to introduce such 
an exception as this? There were already 
two exceptions in this first clause ; in the 
first place the exception that for the first 
two weeks after the accident there was 
not to be compensation ; and, secondly, 
that workmen should not be entitled to 
compensation when the accident was the 
result of their own serious and wilful mis- 
conduct. 
exceptions in this case. It was impossible 
to say that there was in this Bill but one 


Therefore they had already two | 


principle. There was a confusion and | 
sometimes a conflict of principles. 
What purpose and __ principle—look- | 


ing beyond the scope of the clause 
—upon which this Bill had been intro- 
duced. That purpose and principle was 


stated in a remarkable passage with | 


which the Prime Minister closed the 
Debate on the Second Reading :— 


“Now, by a wise and general revision of 
the principle upon which the law rests, apply- 
ing it for a purpose for which it was originally 
destined and for which it has been most com- 
monly and profitably employed for the purpose 
of forcing all who, by process of their industry 
and the extent of their position, have the lives 
of their fellow men in their power—forcing 
them to spare no labour, ingenuity, or money 
to make those industries as safe as possible to 
these by whom they are carried on.” 


If this was indeed the principle of the 
Bill was there anything contrary to it in 
the Amendment? How was it possible 
to force a man to make his industry as 
safe as possible by fining him for the 
act of another person who was, to him, 
a total stranger? How could they by 
any amount of labour, ingenuity, or 
money prevent the act of another person 
over whom he had nocontrol? This was 
a case of such extreme hardship and 
grave injustice that it would be wise and 
well to make an exception from the 


general scope of the clause. It was in 


no way inconsistent with the general pur- | 
poses of the Bill as explained by the | 


Prime Minister. Before he sat down he 
wished to refer to Clause 6, which bore 
on the Amendment. As he had said, the | 
purpose of the clause was to give 
Lord Rathmore. 


would be a man of straw, and it would 
be folly for the employer to throw good 
money after bad by endeavouring after 
he has provided indemnity for the work- 
man under Clause 1, to seek indemnity 
for himself under Clause.6, and would be 
quite unable to give that indemnity ; but 
if a stranger was the cause of the acci- 
dent he would be entitled to plead all 
the usual defences such as contributory 
negligence against the employer, the very 
defence of which the employer was de- 
prived by this Bill as between himself 
and the workman. It appeared from 
“Hansard” that some attempt was 
made to remedy this anomaly in the 
other House. It was proposed by an 
hen. and learned Member that a stranger 
should not be entitled to make use of 
any defences which were not open to the 
employer. That Amendment was ruled 
out of order. Therefore if this Bill 
passed, this strange anomaly would stand 
in the law, that whereas this defence 


_ would not be open to an employer who 


was perfectly innocent against the work- 
man when he came to seek a remedy to 
which by this Bill he was declared to be 
entitled, the stranger who was really the 
guilty person would be able to avail 
himself of it, and any one acquainted 
witn the ordinary course of such cases 
knew what a difference that would make 
to the chance of success in litigation. 
Lorp BELPER said that if the clause 


| stood alone it might be difficult to answer 


al | field of litization. 


some of his noble Friend’s arguments. 


But he himself suggested what the 
answer of the Government would be 


when he mentioned that the Amendment 
was clearly not within the scope of the 
Bill, and it was contrary to the principle 
of the Bill as introduced. The Bill in 
every case gave fair and reasonable com- 
pensation to the workman, quite irre- 
spective of the cause of the accident for 
which he suffered, and one of the objects 
of the Government in introducing the 


, Bill was to set aside as far as possible 


those expensive and complicated actions 
under which as the law stood at present 
the workman had to prove whether the 
accident was due to special or particular 
circumstances or not. If the Amend- 
| ment were adopted it would open a door 
| it was wished to keep closed, to a large 


Take the case of an 
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engine driver who was injured in an acci- 
dent put on the line. At once the ques- 
tion would have to be inquired how the 
obstruction came there, whether it was 
owing to the act of a stranger over whom 
the employer had no control, or was in 
any way partly due to the act of the em- 
ployer who should have seen that the line 
was clear. This was not an Amendment 
which the Government could accept, for 
the very reason that it would open the 
door to litigation in a large number of 
cases, and prevent the workman getting 
the compensation to which he was enti- 
tled under the general provisions of the 
sill. The noble Lord referred to Clause 6, 
and recognised, as every one recog- 
nised, that at all events an attempt was 
made in that Clause to meet the case of 
hardship as far as the employer was con- 
cerned. It laid down that where an 
injury was caused under circumstances 
that created a legal liability on a 
stranger, the workman might proceed 
against either the employer or the 
stranger. The noble Lord said that al- 
though this might be a remedy in certain 
cases it would not be a remedy in all, 
because the stranger might be a man of 
straw. This might be so. But the 
clause was drawn to meet cases like that. 
*Lorp RATHMORE observed that after 
what had been said on the part of the 
Government, he was afraid it would be 
useless for him to attempt to press the 
Amendment further. He would how- 
ever, just like to say one word. [Cries 
of “Divide!”] He was quite willing to 
divide—|“ hear, hear!” }—but he should 
like to say one word, before the Division 
was taken, in reply to what had fallen 
from the noble Lord. When he pro- 
posed this Amendment he really had not 
in his mind so much the case of railway 
companies and other great undertakings 
to which the noble Lord had alluded, as 
what might happen in the case of an em- 
ployer who was himself a humble man, 
perhaps very little better off than the 
man in his service who was injured. 
Take, instead of a wealthy railway com- 
pany, the case of a humble man who 
was an employer, working side by side 
with his own workmen in his own yard. 
Some stranger might throw something 
into the yard which would cause an acci- 
dent, and perhaps a fatal accident, and 
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this employer would be obliged to make 
good to the representatives of the work- 
man the consequences of the accident, 
possibly to the extent of his own utter 
ruin. [“Hear, hear!”] Unless some 
such Amendment as this were accepted, 
serious injury and gross injustice might 
be intlicted in many cases. 


The House divided :— 
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*Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
moved in Sub-section (2), paragraph (a), 
to leave out “two,” and insert “ four.” 
He said he could not for a moment ima- 
gine that it was not the intention of the 
Government in introducing the Bill to 
apportion the pecuniary responsibility 
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for accidents between employer and em- 
ployed, by which he meant that those 
burdens should be borne in certain pro- 
portion by the two parties concerned, 
whether the proportions were equal or 
unequal. But he could not but think 


| that as the clause stood the burden on 


one of the parties, the employer, was out 
of proportion entirely with what was 
right and just, while at the same time the 
proportion of the burden employés had 
borne up to the present time without 
complaint was, he would not say entirely 
but almost entirely removed. What were 
the liabilities of the employer? In the 
first place he was left responsible for all 
accidents resulting from his personal 
negligence, or the negligence of a person 
he put in a position of supervision. In 
addition he was to be made responsible 
for all fatal accidents and for all non- 
fatal accidents causing disablement, ex- 
cept for two wecks at the commencement 
of the illness. What did this mean to 
the employer? It gave no relief to an 
empleyer in respect of fatal accidents, 
and as regards non-fatal accidents it 
would relieve him only to the extent of 
20 per cent. of the cost of such accidents, 
and the liability of the employer in re- 
spect to fatal and non-fatal accidents 
would be relieved to the extent of 13 per 
cent. of the whole of the total cost. And 
what would be the effect of extending 
the two weeks in the clause to four weeks? 
Even if this Amendment became law the 
employer would remain liable for the 
entire cost of fatal accidents and 70 per 
cent. of the cost of all non-fatal, or 80 
per cent. of the whole together. These 
statistics had been put forward by the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Permanent Re 
lief Association, and he could not think it 
was the intention of Her Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment to place this burden of an abso- 
lutely unfair character on the employer, 
and with the exception of depriving him 
of two weeks’ payment to acquit the em- 
ployé of any pecuniary responsibility for 
injury that might accrue to him under 
his employment. There were other points 
of enormous importance upon which this 
Amendment would ke the means of ward- 
ing off fro \ a large number of people 
great haim and damage that they would 
otherwise suffer. One point of great im- 
portance he noticed had been recognised 
by Mr. Chamberlain, and that was the 
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absolute necessity of preserving those per- 
manent relief funds at present maintained 
by the working classes. He had no hesi- | 
tation in saying that if this term were not 
extended from two weeks to four weeks 
it would be found that these associations 
which, up to the present time, had done 
incalculable good to the working classes 
would be more or less abolished. If the 
employer had to pay almost everything 
there would be no inducement whatever 
for the working classes to contribute, and 
the only way to induce the working 
classes to continue their contributions to 
these permanent relief funds was by prov- 
ing that in their own interest it was neces- 
sary they should do so. Two weeks were | 
a very short period, and in all probability | 
the injured man would have the wages of 
the past fortnight to support him, and 
perhaps he belonged to another society. 
In the circumstances was it likely that | 
any working man would contribute | 
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to any permanent relief fund when he 
knew that after his own wages were ex- 
hausted he would be maintained by his 
employer? He would not do so, and the | 
consequence would be that these associa- | 
tions which had worked so satisfactorily | 
in the past would cease to exist, to the | 
detriment of the men who now subscribed | 
to them and the discomfort and misery 
of those who had to rely on them for sup- 
port. An enormous number of people 
unable to work were maintained by these | 
funds. The Northumberland and Dur- | 
ham Permanent Relief Society main- 
tained 6,476 people, widows, children, | 
and those who were permanently disabled 
or too old to work. The Lancashire and 
Cheshire Society supported 2,029 people, 
and the South Wales Association, 2,692 ; 
and the complete figures showed that | 
about 12,000 derived support from these | 
sources. Of course, he knew full well | 
that although there were large sums of | 
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capital lasted it would support these 
widows, children, and disabled men, but 
when that capital became exhausted, and 
it could not extend over many years, the 
people for whom these funds had been 
established would be pauperised, and 
would have to be supported by the rates. 
It should also be remembered if the Bill 
were carried into effect, as he mentioned 
the cther night, the preference of employ- 
ment among larger employers would be 
for those who were physically sound, and 
had nobody dependent upon them. It 
might be taken for granted that if the 
Bill became law the numbers he had 
quoted would be materially increased, 
and the funds would not go so far 
as the sanguine hopes of the present 
administration anticipated. In the 
third place, unless the period of two 
weeks were extended, there would virtu- 
ally be a premium on malingering. He 
repeated what he said last week, that he 
did not wish to say anything detrimental 
to the working classes; it was simply 
human nature for a man to try to get 
what he could, and statistics showed that 
as larger compensation was given claims 
increased, and with them malingering. 
Up to the present these various funds 
Lad been safeguarded by the men them- 
selves in their own interest, but if the 
Bill became law, what object would any 
man have in guarding against malinger- 
ing in another man when the men com- 
bining would be able to get anything 
from the employers? According to figures 
supplied by the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Society, in 1873, when the amount of 
relief was only 6s. a week, the applicants 


were 12°5 per cent. In 1874, when the 


| amount was raised to 8s., the applicants 


increased to 13°5 per cent.; and when, 
in 1896, the amount was increased to 10s. 
a week, the applicants became 18°3 per 
cent. Experience in Germany of the 





money at the disposal of these associa- operation of a Bill of this character con- 
tions, still they had considerable defi-| firmed his view, and according to the 
ciences which would have to be met before | statement of the Chief of the Statistical 
the wants of these people he had alluded Bureau of Saxony, with all the safe- 
to could be supplied, but while the asso- | guards and precautions introduced, there 
ciation was a going concern, supported by | Was no corresponding decrease in acci- 
subscriptions, the deficiency was unim- | dents, and the results seemed to show 
portant, but once subscriptions stopped | that the men were becoming less careful. 
the deficiency became of enormous im- | He thought that answered the statement 
portance. What would be the result if|of the noble Marquess below him last 
subscriptions ceased, as he had no doubt | week that this Bill was intended to re- 
they would? Each association would | duce the number of accidents, and, if pos- 
realise its capital, and so long as the | sible, to make employers of labour more 
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careful. He maintained that employers 
of labour had been as careful as they 
possibly could be, and that it was to their 
interest, as well as to their sense of jus- 
tice, that they should be careful. 
glad to think that Acts of Parliament in 


the past had insisted on the most perfect | 
precautions being taken by employers to | 
safeguard the interest of the men who 


were employed in these dangerous trades. 


But his contention was that what he had | 


quoted from this German inquiry showed 
that no matter how carefully you protect 
and safeguard the interests of these men, 
so long as they gave a premium to malin- 
gering so long would these accidents in- 
crease. Another great authority, the 
head agent of the local association at 


Freiburg, expressed the same opinion. | 


He said,— 


“We are hopelessly blocked by an amount 
and variety of feigned weakness and incapacity 
that I never would have believed possible.” 


Those were opinions given before a Com- 
mission on an Act of a very similar 
character to that which was passed in 
Germany, and they went to show how 
malingering and carelessness increased 


no matter how carefully they safeguarded | 
If they ex- | 


the interests of the men. 
tended the time from two to four weeks 
they would, he thought, at once stop to 
a great extent the inducement to 
malinger; they would assist to maintain 
those permanent relief funds which had 
done so much good in the past and the 


abolition of which would carry ruin and | 


misery to large numbers of people; and 
they would prevent the relations be 
tween employers and employed becoming 
strained, and so proving detrimental to 
the interests of trade. 

Lorp BELPER thought there was some 
slight confusion in the mind of the noble 
Marquess when he spoke of the Bill 
dividing the burden between the em- 
ployer and the employed. With regard 
to the proposal in the Bill, he ought at 
once to state that when the Bill was 
originally drafted it was the intention of 
the Government to exclude the first four 


weeks from the operation of the Bill. 


anybody who had been disabled for four 


weeks was still disabled at the end of that | 


reriod, they should be allowed to be re- 
couped for either the whole or a consider- 
Marquess of Londonderry. 


{LORDS} 


He was | 


It | 
was also proposed at that time that if} 
‘if they were going to take off the four 
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table part of the four weeks, and to get 
| back the money to which they would have 
‘been entitled if the four weeks had not 
been excluded. Very strong opposition 
was taken to this on the part of the em- 
ployers. It was pointed out, very 
reasonably, that by the four weeks they 
gave such a very strong inducement for 
the injury being kept on as a serious in- 


| jury as would tend very strongly indeed 
to encourage malingering. Under these 
circumstances, that provision was obliged 
‘to be left out, and he thought the House 
would agree that it would be impossible 
to put it in whatever period of time might 
be settled on. When this alteration was 
made from four weeks to two, it was 
/made as a compromise. The figures of 
the Lancashire and Cheshire Permanent 
Relief Society, to which the noble Mar- 
quess referred, had been laid before the 
Home Office, he was therefore 
familiar with them. In the first instance, 
he should like to point out the number of 
cases which would be actually affected 
by the two weeks and the four weeks— 
cases which would not go beyond those 
periods, and which, if they were to insert 
the four weeks, would be absolutely ex- 
cluded from the operation of the Bill. 
Taking the figures of the Lancashire and 
| Cheshire Society for five years, and adopt- 
' ing two weeks as the limit, he found that 
a very considerable number of work- 
people would be excluded from the Bill. 
|The number, he should say, would be 


pea 25 per cent. of the whole of the 
| workmen who came under the temporary 
| disablement compensation, and if the 
‘time was extended to four weeks, it 
| would increase that number by an addi- 
tional 40 per cent. So that by the accept- 
| ance of this Amendment 65 per cent. of 
| the workmen who would come under the 
temporary disablement compensation 
would get no compensation at all. That 
They must remember that 


and 


was not all. 


weeks they must also take off another 
two weeks for cases of permanent or 
temporary disablement as well, and it 
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had been calculated that, as far as tem- 
porary disablement was concerned, this 
would affect about 30 per cent. of the 
cases. That seemed rather serious 
matter, and he thought their Lordships 
could hardly have realised how large an 
effect this Amendment would have upon 
those who were temporarily disabled. 
The noble Marquess said that 20 per cent. 
of the total cost of the Bill was taken off 
hy the present two weeks. The figures 
given him showed that the cost of the 
two weeks would be about 25 per cent. 
of the temporary disablement, but about 
12 or 13 per cent., and not 20 per cent., 
of the total cost of the Bill to the em- 
ployer. If that period were increased to 
four weeks, careful calculations which had 
been made showed that an additional per- 
centage of something like 15 or 16 per 
cent. would be taken off the whole cost 
oi the Bill to the employer. He thought 
that was a serious amount to be struck 
off by one Amendment. He ventured to 
think that their Lordships would agree 
that, on the whole, a happy mean had 
been arrived at by making the period 
two instead of four weeks, and _ that 
it would not be desirable to 
it as the noble Marquess proposed. 
He asked their Lordships whether, in 
view of the fact that in the other House 
no Amendment was pressed upon this 
part of the Bill, it was desirable that 
this House should by one Amendment 
strike off 40 per cent. of the cases in 
which compensation would be paid, and 
also reduce to such a large extent the 
compensation which would be given in 


a 


the case of permanent and temporary 
disablement. 

“Tne Marquess or LONDON- 
DERRY said the noble Lord had not 
altogether recognised that there was a 
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the numbers who 
might be incapacitated and the cost that 


would fall upon the employer. He was 


difference between 


sorry that his noble Friend had not, on 
behalf of the Government, seen his way 
to accept the very fair proposal he had 
made, 
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Lord would accept three weeks. 
he would withdraw 
and move another to that effect. 
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the Amendment, 


The House divided on the Question 
that ‘ two” stand part of the Clause. 
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| Amendment made: In Sub-section (2), 

| paragraph (5), after the word “ accident,” 
insert the words, “allowing out of, and 

|in consequence of the employment.” — 

| (Lord Belper.) 

| 

| 


Lorp HERSCHELL moved to omit 
the words at the end of the paragraph :— 


| “and shall not be liable to pay such compensa- 
| tion independently of this Act, except in case 
| of such personal negligence or wilful act.” 


| He confessed he did not know the mean- 
ing or the effect of those words. Were 
they intended to exclude a right which 
the workman had under the existing law? 
The words were either meaningless or 
they had some hidden purpose which he 
was not able to divine. 

*The Earn or SELBORNE said he 
understood the object of the words was 
| to simplify the procedure in all such cases 
'—that unless an employer had been 
| guilty of wilful neglect he should not be 
‘liable to any proceeding except under 
this Act. He was not sufficiently cog- 
nisant of the existing law of employers’ 
|liability to define the cases which were 
'not wilful neglect to which the employer 
‘might be liable; but if there was any 
| such the intention of the Government was 
that the employers should not be liable 
for them except as provided under this 
Act. 

Lorp HERSCHELL pointed out that 
any liability under the Act could only be 
proceeded for under the Act. If the pur- 
pose of the words was what the noble 
Earl had stated, they did not appear to 
| carry them out. 
| Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
| Hatspury) said he was not enamoured 
|of the drafting, but he read the words 
to emphasise what had already been set 
forth in the sub-section—that there 
| should be no further liability than that 
| which was pointed out in the sub-section. 

Lorp HERSCHELL thought the words 
ought to be struck out. 

Tus LORD CHANCELLOR pointed 
out that there was a drafting Amend- 
ment to be moved which would show 
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clearly what was the intention of the 
words. The Amendment was to add at 
the end of the section the words “as 
aforesaid.” 

Lorp HERSCHELL: That does not 
improve the situation. 

Tus PRIME MINISTER (The Marquess 
of SatispuRy): May I make an observa- 
tion as to the meaning of the words? 
There are two separate sorts of liability 
in an employer under the existing law. 
One is that which is the result of his wilful 
act ; the other is that which is not entirely 
the result of his wilful act, but still suffi- 
ciently the result of his act to carry with 
it compensation under the existing law, 
and therefore this clause says that only 
the one, and not the other, shall be en- 
forceable outside this Act. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said that the noble 
Marquess suggested that those words took 
away a liability of the employer under 
the existing law. That was an important 
matter. He thought the object of the 
Bill was to leave untouched common law 
liabilities, but to leave to the workman 
to choose under which he will take pro- 
ceedings under the common law or under 
the Bill. He should like to know what 
was the liability intended to be excluded 
by the words? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR did not 
think there was any liability intended to 
be excluded. All that was intended was 
that there should not be two liabilities— 
that there should be either one or the 
other, and the draftsman only repeated 
at the end of the section what was ex- 
plicitly included in the section. 

Tue Eart of KIMBERLEY said he 
could not help thinking that the words 
of the section, as they stood, were de- 
liberately intended to limit in some way 
common law rights that now existed. He 
thought the words should be carefully 
examined to see whether or not that was 
their intention. 

Lorp HERSCHELL asked the noble 
Lord whether he would inform them on 
the next stage what the difference in lia- 
bility would be if these words were struck 
out. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR said he 
would inform the noble Lord what was 
intended. 

Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN asked 
what the words “such compensation” at 
the end of paragraph (4) referred to. 


{26 Juty 1897} 
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Lorp BELPER said he would look into 
the point before the Report stage. 

Amendment made: At the end of para- 
graph (0) insert the words, “ as aforesaid.” 

At the beginning of paragraph (c) leave 
out the word “accident,” and insert the 
words, “injury to a workman.”—(Lord 
Belper.) 

*THE Earu or JERSEY moved, in para- 
graph (c) to omit the word “solely.” The 
object of his Amendment was to make it 
quite clear that the man who contributed 
to his own injury should not be entitled 
to compensation. They were all agreed 
that the employer should pay compensa- 
tion, where a man was injured through 
the fault or negligence of the employer, 
but it was a very different matter to call 
upon him to pay compensation for an 
injury which would never have occurred 
if it had not been for the action of the 
man himself. They should remember 
that they were laying the foundations of 
a Measure which would eventually be ex- 
tended to many other trades, and they 
should therefore be very careful to do 
nothing which would render the working 
of it difficult in the future. Surely it 
was only reasonable that the State should 
make it quite clear that the principle of 


personal responsibility, whether of 
employer or of employed, should be 
respected. 


Lorp BELPER said there was consider- 
able force in the contention of the noble 
Lord. It was clear that the word which 
it was proposed to omit would open tha 
way to a large number of very compli- 
cated questions, as to whether there was 
or was not some slight technical contri- 
butory negligence on the part of some- 
body else, although the workman himself 
had been guilty of serious and wilful mis- 
conduct. If the workman were guilty of 
serious and wilful misconduct they 
thought that he himself, at all events, 
should not be entitled to the compensa- 
tion, and under those circumstances the 
Government accepted the Amendment. 


Amendment made: In paragraph (c), 
leave out “a,” and insert, “that,” after 
the words “ serious and wilful misconduct 
of.” 


Omit in paragraph (c), the words “to 
that workman.”—(Lord Belper.) 
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Lorp WINDSOR moved, in paragraph | 
(c), after the word “disallowed,” to in- 
Sert : — 


“and the breach by a workman of any rule 
contained in, or established under any Act of 
Parliament in respect of which the workman is 
liable to fine or imprisonment, shall be deemed 
to be serious and wilful misconduct within the 
meaning of the Act, unless the arbitrator should 
be of opinion that the breach of such rules was 
so trivial that it ought not to deprive the work- 
man of his right to compensation.” 


The object of the Amendment was to 
define, to a certain extent, “serious and 
wilful misconduct.” Under the Bill as it 
stood at present a workman might be 
fined for a breach of the rules and com- 
pensated by the employer also, which was 
an anomalous position. It was of enor- 
mous importance to secure the co-opera- 
tion of the workmen in taking precaution 
against accidents. In mines especially 
the work was carried out under conditions 
which made it almost impossible for the 
employer to exercise continual supervi- 
sicn. He cited also the case, in_a textile 
industry, where a shuttle-guard was for- 
gotten, and the shuttle flew off and 
injured, not the workman whose neglect 
had occasioned it, but his neighbour. 

Lorp BELPER replied that in the 
touse of Commons it was stated on legal 
authority that “serious and wilful mis- 
conduct ” would include any breaking of 
rules of a serious character. It was said 
that under the clause no serious rules 
could be broken. But trivial rules were 
constantly being broken with the assent 
of the employer. The noble Lord by his 
Amendment had met that point, but the 
Government, after considering this care- 
fully, were of opinion that the Amend- 
ment would not strengthen the clause in 
any way, and it was desirable to give the 
fullest possible discretion to the arbitra- 
tor, and the words “serious and wilful 
misconduct ” would include all the cases | 
that could possibly be included by the 
Amendment. 

*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD said that | 
if Lord Windsor intended to apply his 
Amendment only to workmen causing the 
injury, the objection was that, inasmuch as | 
he defined a breach of the rule to be wil- 
ful negligence, as mentioned in the sub- 
section, he would by the definition create 
a fictitious negligence which might never 
touch the accident at all. There might 
have been a breach of the rules, yet it 
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might have had no connection with the 


accident. But under the Amendment 
that would be wilful negligence, and, 
coming within this section, would de. 
prive the workmen of compensation, 
although the breach of the rule had never 
contributed to the accident. If Lord 
Windsor intended a breach of a rule to 
affect a third person the Amendment did 
not touch a third person. It only affected 
a workman guilty of negligence. 

Lorp WINDSOR intimated that he 
would withdraw his Amendment. He 
quite admitted that the case of a third 
person being injured was not touched. 
He only quoted it because he thought 
some such distinction of serious and wil- 
ful misconduct would make a workman 
careful and serious accidents less common, 

Tue Eart or MAYO asked whether a 
man who committed a breach of the rules 
could be fined by a magistrate and com- 
pensated by the employed as well? 

Lorp BELPER replied that under the 
clause as it stood any breach of the rules 
construed by the arbitrator as “serious 
and wilful misconduct ” would prevent a 
workman from getting compensation. If 
fined in such a case he would not get 
compensation. 

Lorp HERSCHELL: In some cases 
though fined by a magistrate and sent 
to prison he would get compensation. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER: I understand 

that magistrates would not fine for an 
offence if it was not serious. If they 
fined for an offence presumably it would 
be serious, and if serious it would be a 
bar to compensation. 
Lorpv HERSCHELL: The words are 
serious and wilful misconduct.” There 
may be a breach of the rule which could 
not be described as serious and wilful mis- 
conduct. If every breach of a rule for 
which a magistrate can fine is therefore 
“serious and wilful” that would be a 
wide interpretation of the clause. 

Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD: It is 
a question for the arbitrator. 


“ 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendments made: In Sub-section (4), 
leave out “recovered” and insert “ re- 
ccverable”; leave out, 

“Provided that where in any such action it 


is determined that the compensation ought to 
have been claimed under this Act,” 


and insert “and.”—(Zord Belper.) 
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*Lorp RATHMORE had the following 
Amendment on the Paper: Leave out 
Sub-section (4). The noble Lord said that 
as this Amendment depended for its 
advisability on the true construction put 
on the words at the foot of page 1, and 
these were involved in clouds of darkness, 
ji would be wiser to postpone any action 
which it might be well to take in 
this matter until the clouds rolled by. 
(Laughter and “ Hear, hear! 7 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 


part of the Bill. 


Clause 2,— 


TIME FOR TAKING PROCEEDINGS. 

(1.) Proceedings for the recovery under this 
Act of compensation for an injury shall not be 
maintainable unless notice of the accident has 
been given as soon as practicable after the hap- 
pening thereof, and before the workman das 
voluntarily left the employment, and the claim 
for compensation with respect to such accident 
has been made within six months from the oc- 
currence of the accident causing the injury, 
or, in case of death, within six months from 
the time of death. Provided always that the 
want of such notice shall not be a bar to the 
maintenance of such proceedings if it is found in 
the proceedings for settling the claim that, the 
employer is not prejudiced in his defence by 
the want of such notice, or that such want 
was occasioned by mistake or other reasonable 
cause, 

(2.) Notice in resnect of an injury under this 
Act shall give the name and address of the 
person injured, and shall state in ordinary lan- 
guage the cause of the injury and the date at 
which it was sustained, and shall be served 
on the employer, or, if there is more than one 
employer, upon one of such employers. 

(3.) The notice may be served by delivering 
the same to or at the residence or place of busi- 
ness of the person on whom it is to be served. 

(4.) The notice may also be served by post 
by a registered letter addressed to the person 
on whom it is to be served at his last known 
place of residence or place of business, and if 
served by post shall be deemed to have been 
served at the time when the letter containing 
the same would have been delivered in the 
ordinary course of post, and in proving the 
service of such notice it shall be sufficient to 
prove that the notice was properly addressed 
and registered. 

(5.) Where the employer is a body of persons 
corporate or unincorporate, the notice shall be 
served by delivering the same at, or by sending 
it by post in a registered letter addressed to, 
the office, or, if there be more than one office, 
any one of the offices of such body. 
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(6.) A notice under this section shall not be 
deemed invalid by reason of any defect or in- 
accuracy therein, unless the judge who tries 
the action arising from the injury mentioned 
in the notice shall be of opinion that the de- 
fendant in the action is prejudiced in his defence 
by such defect or inaccuracy, and that the 
defect or inaccuracy was misleading. 


Amendments made: In Sub-section (1) 
after “left the employment” before 
“ and,” insert “in which he was injured ” ; 
after “want of,” insert “or any defect or 
inaccuracy in. —(Lord Belper.) 


Lorp STANMORE moved to leave out 
the following words,— 


“it is found in the proceedings for settling the 
claim that the employer is not prejudiced in 
his defence by the want of such notice, or that.” 


His Lordship said that the point raised 
by the Amendment was not one of first 
class importance, but it was not, he ven- 
tured to think, unworthy of their Lord- 
ships’ consideration. The second clause 
of the Bill imposed, as was usual in Acts 
of this description, limits of time within 
which notice must be given of the acci- 
dent, and of the claim arising from it. 
No proceedings were to be taken 
unless notice of the accident had 
been given as soon as possible after 
its occurrence, and compensation had 
been claimed within six months of the 
accident or of death resulting from it. 
But as a rigid adherence to such limits 
might sometimes be productive of un- 
merited hardship, it was quite right that 
an exception should be made in favour 
of cases where-delay had been due to 
mistake or other reasonable cause. To 
this, he thought, no rational objection 
could be taken, and if his Amendment 
were carried this exception would be still 
fully maintained and recognised. But 
the proviso appended to this sub-section 
in its present shape went a great deal 
further than this, and virtually repealed 
the sub-section itself which it followed. 
For if the employer be not prejudiced in 
his defence by the delay, all time limits 
whatsoever were absolutely got rid of, 
and any workman who from laziness, care- 
lessness, wilful negligence, or deliberate 
intention might have failed to give notice 
at the proper time was enabled by the 
proviso to come forward at any time sub- 
sequently—no matter after how long an 
interval—and commence proceedings, 
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without any allegation of mistake as to 
the notice, or special reason for having 
delayed it. That appeared to him un- 
usual, illogical, and unfair. Noble and 
learned Lords on both sides of the House 
would know much better than he what 
had hitherto been the custom, but so far 
as he was aware, where a time limit was 
imposed for public reasons and in the 
public interest, it was not usually dis- 
penseu with, except for mistake or some 
other special cause. It was illogical, for 
it contradicted what went immediately 
before it, and that it was unfair hardly 
required demonstration. The time limit 
was imposed, for obvious reasons, in the 
public interest, generally not only in the 
interest of the employer, and he ven- 
tured to think it ought not to be got 
rid of without evidence that the delay 
had been caused by mistake or some 
other good reason. But under this pro- 
viso the workman, as he had said, might 
at any period commence proceedings, and 
maintain them, if he showed that he 
employer had not been prejudiced in his 
defence by the delay. Just see how this 
would work. A man met with a slight 
accident. There was a good understand- 
ing between him and his employer, and 
though aware that he might possibly 
claim compensation, he did not press it ; 
feeling, perhaps, that he was himself 
partly in fault, or being unwilling, in a 
doubtful case, to take steps which might 
injuriously affect the existing good under- 
standing. Two or three years after he 
had a quarrel with his employer. Then, 
under this proviso there would be nothing 
to prevent him from bringing forward 
this old claim, or from successfully main- 
taining it, if he could show that the em- 
ployer was not technically prejudiced in 
his defence by the delay; that was to 
say, that the same evidence was now 
procurable that was available at the time 
of the accident. But even if this were 
not shown, and the proceedings were, on 
this account, barred, the employer would 
have been put to the expense and trouble 
in proving that this old and _half-for- 
gotten claim could not be pressed with- 
out prejudice to his defence. To this 
annoyance, inconvenience, and expense 
he ought not to be subjected. It was 
intolerable that the employer should 
have hanging over him for a perfectly in- 
definite time the possibility of long past 
accidents, of which no notice was given 
Lord Stanmore. 


{LORDS} 
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him when they occurred, being brought 
up again against him years subsequently 
—perhaps long after the workman had 
quitted his employment. The words 
which would still be retained in the pro- 
viso, if his Amendment were adopted, 
would be amply sufficient to meet any 
case where real hardship might be in- 
curred through a strict adherence to the 
time limitation, whilst the employer 
would be protected from the vague and 
harassing uncertainty to which he was 
subjected by the proviso in the present 
shape. The Amendment appeared te him 
so reasonable that he was induced to hope 
that the noble Lord in charge of the Bill 
might not be disinclined to adopt it; 
but if not, he would, perhaps, undertake 
to consider between this time and the 
next stage of the Bill whether some such 
alteration as he had suggested might not 
be introduced into the clause with advan- 
tage. He begged to move the Amend- 
ment. 

*Toe Eart or SELBORNE did not 
think the noble Lord quite understood 
the way in which this clause would work. 
The limit was put down as a guide to 
the time within which notice of a claim 
ought to be given, but there was no in- 
tention that the workman who had suf- 
fered injury should be excluded from the 
compensation which this Bill was meant 
to bring him, merely on the technical 
point that he had omitted to give notice 
within the specified time. Very often a 
man would be an ignorant man, without 
any knowledge of business, and in such 
cases it was not desirable that he should 
be debarred by a merely technical point. 
But if the Amendment of his noble 
Friend were accepted, in what position 
might an employer find himself? A man 
to whom compensation was due might 
have omitted for months to send in 
notice of a claim. He might still 
be perfectly deserving, and at the 
end of that time might send in his 
claim. If the Amendment were accepted 
the mere explanation on his part that the 
omission to send in the claim was due 
to mistake or other reasonable cause, 
would necessitate the case coming for 
ward. But what would be the position 
of the employer? The accident might 
have happened months before, and there 
might have been a complete answer on 
his part to the claim, but all possi 
bility of the employer getting proof 
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that the claim was not good would have | as practicable. No claim could go out- 
passed away from the lapse of time, and | side the six months; it must be within 
he would be called upon to meet a claim | the six months, and the notice which the 
ghich he could not possibly answer, and | employer was to receive, “as soon as 
yhich might possibly be bad. These | practicable.” All must take place within 
words were, therefore, absolutely neces- | six months, and the only dispensing 
sary. If the employer was able to show | power was where it had been proved that 
he was prejudiced in his defence by the | the employer had not been prejudiced 
length of time that had elapsed before | in his defence, and the notice—not the 
the claim had been made, then that | claim, but the notice—had not been 
yould be an answer to the claim ; but in | served by reason of a mistake or acci- 
default of such prejudice to the case of | dent, then, notwithstanding that the 
the employer, surely it was just that the | notice was not given as soon as practic- 
daim should go forward. able that condition might be dispensed 

Lorn HERSCHELL could not help with. What he wished to impress on his 
thinking there had been some misappre- neble and learned Friend was that this 
hension as to the effect of this clause. | Westion had nothing whatever to do 
The clause simply provided that notice with the stipulated limit of six months. 
was to be given as soon as practicable. | Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. | 
That was perfectly reasonable. There | Amendments made: In s ub-section 
was a limit of time within which the | (1) leave out © of such we pee: and insert 
action must be brought. The latter part | defect . ews after such 
of the clause was in reality a limiting of | W@"t, insert defect or inaccuracy." — 
the time in which the action must be (Lord Belper.) : ; 
brought, and the only reference to the | ,, Lorp BELI ER moved - Sub-section 
preliminary notice was that it must be | (2), after “ employers, insert —— 
given as soon as practicable. Of course | be served on any superior officer of the 
the claim must be sent in. There could | ™jured workman.” This proposal was 
be no undue delay, because if the claim | made for the convenience of both parties. 
did not come within six months it was | /t was thought that in very large under- 
debarred. The clause merely provided takings such as railways, with workmen 
that if the preliminary notice was not | all parts of the country under different 
given, that might be excused in the cir- | Officers it might not be so convenient if 
cumstances set forth. a man had to serve the notice on his 

Lox SHAND sympathised with the | “fin Ean or DURHAM said the adop- 
noble Lord who had moved the Amend-| tion of this Amendment would cause 
ment. It appeared to him that em- | oreat inconvenience to colliery proprietors 
ployers should have notice that claims | if the words were not qualified in some 
were to be made against them certainly 


within sj 'Y | way. It would be allowing too much 
ithin six months of the occurrence, in | latitude to a workman to allow him to 
order to enable them to make their 


| serve a notice upon whom he pleased, 
defence. | and it was probable that such a notice 
Tat LORD CHANCELLOR thought | so served would not reach the employer 
his noble and learned Friend, contrary | so quickly as it should. The words 
to his wont, had not read with sufficient | would not be affected in substance if the 
attention the language of the section. |.noble Lord would add at the end, “ ap- 
The six months had nothing whatever to | pointed or authorised by the employer.” 
do with the notice. The six months was | That would meet the case of the railway 
the statute of limitation, so to speak, | service where it might be difficult for a 
upon a claim for compensation altogether. | man to approach his employer, and it 
It had no relation whatever to the notice. | would be easy for an employer to ap- 
The notice was simply required to be | point or authorise a certain number of 
given as soon as practicable, and cer- | officers to receive notice of an injury. 
tainly, according to his experience of | In a coal pit a man might have as many 
such notices, he did not think they either | as a hundred and fifty superior officers. 
did much good or harm. But there; *THe Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
it was, and all that was required was said he certainly thought the words 
that the notice should be given as soon “superior officer” ought to be defined in 
i 
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some way. As applied to a regiment, 
the expression lad a well understood 
meaning, but as his noble Friend had 
said, a man working in a colliery would 
have a large number of superior officers. 
The Mines Act clearly defined the officer 
in this connection. How was an employer 
to have knowledge that a man had re- 
ceived injury if notice were allowed to 
be given to anyone of 150 persons who 
might go home and forget all about the 
incident, and the employer would remain 
entirely in the dark? There should be 
some definition of superior officer, as in 
the Mines Act. 

*Lorp STALBRIDGE hoped the noble 
Lord would consent to withdraw this 
Amendment. So far as railway com- 
panies were concerned, the adoption of 
these words would lead to the utmost 
confusion, instead of simplifying the 
matter. As a train was going along a 
line it would often be very difficult to 
define who was the superior officer. The 
following sections in the clause clearly 
defined the process of serving a notice ; 
it might be delivered or served through 
the post as a registered letter at the 
office of the company, and_ every 
railway servant would know where the 
office of the company was. The proposed 
words would introduce the greatest diffi- 
culty in working the clause. Take such 
an instance as that of a platelayer in- 
jured by an accident, his superior officer 
would be the ganger, and he receiving 
notice might put it in his pocket and he 
might be discharged on the Saturday, 
and the railway company would hear 
nothing about the accident and injury, 
the words might lead to endless con- 
fusion. 

Lorp BELPER recognise] there was 
force in these remarks of his noble 
Friends, and he would withdraw the pro- 
posal, and if it were found necessary, 
propose an Amendment on Report. 




































Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 






Amendments made: In Sub-section 
(5) leave out “shall” and insert “may 
also”; after “to” insert “the employer 
at”; leave out Sub-section (6).—(Lord 
Belper.) 









Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Marquess of Londonderry. 









{LORDS} 
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Clause 3,— 
CONTRACTING OUT. 


(1.) If the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
after taking steps to ascertain the views of the 
employer and workmen, certifies that any 
scheme of compensation or insurance for the 
workmen and their dependants than the provi- 
is on the whole not less favourable to the 
workmen and their dependants than the proyi- 
sions of this Act, the employer may, until the 
certificate is revoked, contract with any of 
those workmen that the provisions of the 
scheme shall be substituted for the provisions 
of this Act, and thereupon the employer shall 
be liable only in accordance with the scheme, 
but, save as aforesaid, this Act shall apply, 
notwithstanding any contract to the contrary 
made after the commencement of this Act. 


(2.) The Registrar may give a certificate to 
expire at the end of a limited period not less 
than five years. 


(3.) No scheme shall be so certified which 
contains an obligation upon the workmen to 
join the scheme as a condition of their hiring. 


(4.) If the funds under any such scheme are 
not suflicient to meet the compensation payable 
under the scheme, the employer shall be liable 
to make good the amount of compensation 
which would be payable under this Act. 


(5.) If complaint is made to the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies by or on behalf of the 
workmen of any employer that the provisions 
of any scheme are no ionger on the whole so 
favourable to the woikmen of such employer 
and their dependants as the provisions of this 
Act, or that the provisions of such scheme 
are being violated, or that the scheme is not 
being fairly administered by the employer, or 
that satisfactory reasons exist for revoking the 
certificate, the Registrar shall examine inls 
the complaint, and, if satisfied that good cause 
exists for such complaint, shall, unless the 
cause of complaint is removed, revoke the zer- 
tificate, whereupon the funds of the scheme 
shall be distributed as may be arranged be- 
tween the employer and workmen, or as may 
be determined by the Registrar of Frienwy 
Sccieties in the event of a difference of opinion, 


(6.) Whenever a scheme has been certified 
as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the em- 
plover to answer all such inquiries and to 
furnish all such accounts in regard to the 
scheme as may be made or required by the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

(7.) The Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
shali include in his annual report the rarticu- 
lars of the proceedings of the Registrar under 
this Act. 





Lorp HENEAGE moved, in Sub 


| section (1), to omit the words :— 
| 


“certifies that any scheme of compensation or 
, insurance for the workman of an employer i 


| 


| any employment,” 
it 
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in order to insert :— 


“and after due consideration of all the provi- 
sions and advantages of any scheme of com- 
pensation or insurance for the workmen of an 
employer in any employment certifies that such 
scheme.” 


Since he gave notice of the Amendment 
other Amendments had been drawn up, 
and after consulting with noble Lords in 
whose names they stood, he had slightly 
altered his Amendment to meet the views 
of noble Lords, and the proposals came 
forward as one Amendment. He looked 
at this clause as the most important in 
the Bill, because of the principle in- 
volved, that of contracting out, and also 
as involving the credit and honour of the 
Unionist Party in the House. Although 
he did not intend to go into historical 
researches, the House should bear in 
mind the fact impressed on their Lord- 
ships the other day by the noble Lord 
opposite that the Bill of Mr. Asquith was 
accepted in principle by the House, sub- 
ject to the “Dudley” clause, and that 
was on all fours with the clause proposed 
by Mr. McLaren in the other House. He 
could not speak with knowledge of what 
took place in that House and what were 
the motives of their Lordships in dealing 
with the Bill, but he took part in the 
proceedings in the other House, and 
recollected Mr. McLaren’s Amendment. 
He was perfectly convinced that had the 
Bill proceeded with the clause inserted 
it would have passed with unanimity, for 
there was a general feeling in favour of 
preserving freedom of contract in the 
case of railway companies and others 
having satisfactory arrangements with 
their employers, allowing workmen to 
adopt their own particular scheme in pre- 
ference to that proposed in the Bill. 
That was what he desired should be done 
in this Bill. Out. of a hundred people 
outside the House with whom their Lord- 
ships might discuss the Bill, ninety-nine 
would say the clause did not carry out 
their wishes. There were differences of 
cpinion upon different clauses in the Biil, 
but upon this clause outside opinion was 
unanimous. He believed that the Gov- 
ernment had intended the clause should 
be a reality, but in the opinion of people 
outside the House it was thought to be a 
sham, and therefore he called attention 
to the subject, suggesting words that 
would make the clause a reality. The 
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noble Lord who introduced the Bill said 
it was absolutely necessary for a Govern- 
ment bringing in a Measure of this kind 
to allow the contracting-out question a 
prominent place in the Bill, but the noble 
Lord said very little about it, and when 
Lord Dunraven challenged the clause on 
the Second Reading in his able and bril- 
liant speech, the noble Marquess did not 
allude to it in his reply. Again, he 
wished to ask whether the Registrar could 
approve any scheme and give a certificate 
if the employer contributed a less sum 
than his calculated liability under the 
Bill? Under Lord Dudley’s clause the 
workmen had an option, but under the 
Bill the Registrar would have to ascer- 
tain the views of the workmen, and then 
he weuld have to consider the scheme, so 
that it might come to this, that sup- 
posing workman and employer agreed 
that the sum the employer contributed 
was a reasonable sum, and equivalent to 
the amount under the Bill, still if the 
Registrar thought differently he would be 
able to refuse a certificate on that ground 
alone. There were many points to be 
taken into consideration in dealing with 
insurance compensation. It could not 
be dealt with altogether as regarding 
the subscriptions of the employer ; there 
were the advantages of co-operation and 
prompt payment without litigation to 
consider, and the fact that under the Bill 
there would be a fortnight without re- 
ceipt of anything. There was the advan- 
tage of payment from the date of accident 
and of that greater security a stronger 
association offered. These matters the 
Registrar should take into consideration 
as a possible set off against the 
difference in amount the employer 
would provide, and particularly when 
the workmen and employer’ were 
agreed in preferring their own scheme. 
In Sub-section (1) the words were “any 
scheme of compensation or insurance.” 
That was when the certificate was re- 
quired, but in Sub-section (5) when power 
was given to the Registrar to revoke the 
scheme, the words used were, “the pro- 
visions of any scheme are no longer on 
the whole as favourable.” He wanted to 
know why “the provisions of any 
scheme ” are introduced in one place, and 
only “the scheme” in another? Surely 
the draftsman must have had some reason 
for it. Were the various provisions of 
the insurance scheme to be taken into 
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consideration if any of them had gone 
wrong in the interval, while the good 
points in the scheme were not to be taken 
into consideration when a certificate was 
required? The question had _ been 
threshed out very often before, but he 
wished to hear the opinion of the Govern- 
ment upon it. In order to evoke that 
opinion he would move in Sub-section (3), 
after the words “employer and work- 
men,” to insert the following words :— 


“and after due consideration of all the provi- 
sions and benefits that any scheme of compensa- 
tion or insurance confers on the workmen, as 
well as the nature of the security, certifies such | 
scheme is on the whole not less favourable.” 


{LORDS} 
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was urged that in a great number of 
cases it would not be necessary for the 
purpceses of granting a certificate for him 
to examine the particular points which 
were specially referred to in the noble 
Lord’s Amendment, and that, if in any 
case his certificate had been granted and 
it was the object of some one to upset 
the scheme, it might be very possible, 
by taking legal steps and getting a dis- 
covery as to whether the particular points 
had been examined into, that the scheme 
might be upset, although it was a per- 
fectly reasonable scheme, simply for the 


| reason that the Registrar had not thought 
| it necessary to examine into those parti- 


| cular points. 


For this reason the Govern- 


Lorp BELPER thought it would be | ment had thought it would be far better 
convenient, as there were several Amend- | to leave the words as general as possible, 
ments to different parts of the clause, | so that, in cases where anybody had to 


to make a short statement as to the view 


come to a decision who was in somewhat 


of the Government with regard to them. | of the position of an arbitrator, his dis- 
In the first place, he did not think that | cretion would be larger if he were not 


any expressions he used in moving the | 


Second Reading of the Bill went at all 
beyond the view of the Government, and 
he believed he was entirely authorised 
to state that their object was to make 
this clause as effective as possible for the 
purpose. The Government were entirely 
ati one with the noble Lord who had 
just spoken, and with the other noble 
Lords who had got Amendments to the 
clause, in wishing that everything should 
be included for the consideration of the 
Registrar that could possibly be of im- 
portance in coming to a decision as to 
whether a scheme should receive a certi- 
cate or not. When, however, they came 
to the question of the best way of carry- 
ing out the object in view they were not 
entirely at one with the noble Pee oppo- 
site. They had given very careful atten- 
tion to all the w ords which had been sug- 
gested, and had also consulted the Chief 
Registrar on the subject. That official, 
he “might say in the most complete way, 
was fully sensible of the wide discretion 
which was given by the words of the 
clause as they now stood, and that he was 
fully alive to the responsibility of his 
duty with regard to the full inquiries 
which should be made before he gave his 
certificate to any scheme. The objection 
which was taken to the words suggested 
by his noble Friend Lord Heneage, and 
other similar words, was that it would not 
be wise to make them as a condition 
precedent to his granting a certificate, It 


Lord Heneage. 








attempted to be bound, on one side or 
another, by specific directions. On the 
whole, they believed that the intention 
both of the noble Lords and of the Gov- 
ernment themselves to make this scheme 
as effective as possible, and to give the 
widest possible discretion to the Regis- 
trar would be best met by not inserting 
any additional words in the clause. He 
had an Amendment to insert “ the general 
body of workmen” where the word 
“workmen” now stood, so as to carry 
out what was the intention of the Govern- 
ment. It was not desirable that it should 
be absolutely necessary for every indi- 
vidual workman in a particular scheme 
to get precisely as much as he might have 
had given him by the arbitrator under 
the Bill. He thought he ought also to 
state that, after considering the whole 
effect of this clause, the Government were 
willing to accept the Amendment stand- 
ing in the name of Lard Portsmouth to 
omit Sub-section (4). [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Lorp HERSCHELL said the last state- 
ment of the noble Lord was a most im- 
portant one, but he did not propose to 
discuss it now. In the meantime he 
wished to ask a question which seemed 
to him closely covnected with all these 
Amendments. He asked it because he 
found some difference of opinion prevail- 
ing as to what was the meaning and in- 
tention of the early provisions of the 
clause with regard to a scheme. The 
Registrar was to certify that any scheme 
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of compensation or insurance for the | brought up so as to remove that doubt. 


workman of an employer was on the whole 
not less favourable than the provisions of 


| 


the Act. The question he wished to ask | 
was this—was the scheme to be looked at | 
only with reference to provisions relating | 
to compensation for injury or death, and | 


was that to be compared with the scheme 
of compensation under the Act ; or would 
the Registrar be entitled to look at a 
scheme which provided, it might be, a 
lower rate of compensation for injury or 
death than was provided for under the 
Act, but which provided other advantages 
such as allowances in time of sickness as 
well as in case of absence from injury? 
Was the Registrar entitled to look at such 
ascheme and consider whether it was on 
the whole more advantageous than if the 
workman remained under the provisions 
of the Bill, or was it only to be an alterna- 
tive scheme of compensation for injury 
ani death? It was suggested that the 
use of the words “compensation or in- 
surance ” rather pointed to the exclusion 
of anything except provision against in- 
jury, whether fatal or not fatal. He 
wanted to know if that was what was 
meant and intended. 

Tur LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
the view of the Government was that the 
alternative suggested by his noble and 
learned Friend was in their contempla- 
tion, and that that was supposed to be 
carried out by the words “on the whole.” 
It might be that that was not sufficiently 
expressed, but he did not know whether 
his noble and learned Friend would con- 
sider that, if they were to add the words 
“under all the circumstances of the case,” 
they would bring in the other considera- 
tions which he had suggested and which 
certainly it was intended to include. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said the difference 
of opinion to which he had referred was 








not as to the words “on the whole,” but | 
as to whether the words “ scheme of com- | 


pensation or insurance” would be apt 
words to apply to such a thing as sick 
allowance as well as compensation in case 
of injury. He thought those were the 
words which needed to be considered. 
Tus LORD CHANCELLOR said that 
the word “ scheme” to his mind, included 
that, but the word “insurance” coupled 
with it might perhaps be held to limit 
it. He did not think that was intended, 
but if any doubt existed as to the inten- 
tions of the Government words would be 


VOL. LI. [rourrn series. ] 


He thought the words “on the whole” 
gave the widest possible discretion, but 
he could quite sec what his noble and 
learned Friend pointed out, and that it 
must be all the arrangements which the 
Registrar was entitled to take into con- 
sideration and see that they were not less 
favourable to the workman than the pro- 


| posals of the Bill. 


Tur Eart or DUNRAVEN said that, 
if the Registrar, in comparing the relative 
merits of the Act and any scheme of com- 
pensation or insurance, could in fact take 


into consideration what might be 
termed collateral advantages, that 
fulfilled all that he desired in that 
respect. But he would like to ask 


how far the existing schemes could be 
considered to come under the clause. 
No existing permanent society couldcbe 
accurately described by the words of he 
clause. 

*Lorp STALBRIDGE regretted that 
the Government would not accept any of 
the forms of words suggested. His 
words—“ having regard to all the benefits 


| which such scheme confers upon the 


workmen ”—were perhaps the simplest 


and the shortest, and they would, he 
thought, meet to a certain extent the 
difficulties which had been pointed out. 
The. Government had had the advantage 
of conferring with the present Registrar, 
but it must be remembered that other 
Registrars would arise, and unless they 
read this Debate, or had something to 
guide them either in the Bill or in the 
traditions of the office, he did not know 
how they were to ascertain the good in- 
tentions of the Government. The 
difficulties which Lord Herschell had 
pointed out were very great, but there 


| were many others known to those who 


had to deal with a large insurance fund 
such as the London and North Western 
Railway Company had. The company 
were very anxious to keep that fund alive 


if they possibly could, but there would 





be great difficulty in doing so. He was 
not without hope that the Government 
would accept his words. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR called 
the noble Lord’s attention to what would 
be the effect of his words. As he had ex- 
plained to Lord Dunraven, the Rogistrar 
was entitled, as the clause now stood, to 

2U 
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look at the collateral benefits of the 
scheme. Under Lord Stalbridge’s amend- 
ment the Registrar would simply be 
entitled to look at what would be the 
benefits of the scheme itself. 

Lorp STALBRIDGE: 
benefits. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Yes, 
but of the scheme. The noble Lord 
wished to enlarge the operations of the 
section, but in truth his Amendment 
limited them. 

Lorp STALBRIDGE asked if the 
Government would bring up other words 
on Report. ‘ 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR sug- 
gested that the words ‘‘ under all circum- 
stances,” which would bring up all the 
collateral circumstances as well as the 
scheme itself, should be inserted | 

Toe PRIME MINISTER said that 
the observation of Lord Dunraven, that 
the words ‘‘of an employer” might cut 
out those larger societies where more than | 
one employer was concerned, was 
deserving of attention. He suggested 
that they should leave the words out now 
subject to further consideration before 
Report. He did not wish there to be in 
the clause an appearance of hostility to 
those larger societies which were really 
of very great benefit. 

THe Marquess or LOTHIAN) 
thought it was very desirable that some | 


words should be inserted in the Bill to} 





All the 





show exactly what the intentions of the | 
There was certainly | 
no guarantee that any future Registrar | 


Government were. 


would interpret the clause as this Govern- 
ment intended it should be interpreted. 
THE Eart or DUNRAVEN said he 


everything that could be done without 
without transgressing the main principles 
of the Bill, to encourage the continuance 
of the great benefit societies. He did 
not know exactly how they stood, and 


Lord Belper had said the clause would be 


better without any Amendment. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR : With- | 


out any of those proposed. 

Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said that 
in that case he trusted the Government 
would bring up an Amendment on 
Report. 

Lorp HENEAGE said that his only 
object in moving his Amendment was to 


Lord Chancellor. 





{LORDS} 
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make the clause a reality. He had no 
partiality for one set of words or another, 
and if the Government would undertake 
to reconsider the clause before the next 
stage he would withdraw his Amendment, 


1024 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment made: In Sub-section 
(1) leave out the words “ of an employer.” 
—(The Prime Minister). 


After “on the whole” insert ‘ under 
all the circumstances of the case,”— 
(The Lord Chancellor.) 


Lorp WIMBORNE moved in sub- 
section (3) after “ hiring” to insert,— 


“unless the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
shall decide that the views of the workmen 
can be more satisfactorily obtained by some 
other method, they shall be obtained by ballot 
vote of the majority of the workmen who will 
be brought under the scheme under rules made 
by the Registrar as to how, when, and where 
the ballot vote shall be taken.” 


Lorp BELPER said the Government 
thought it would be well to leave to the 
Registrar full discretion as to how he 
should ascertain the views of the general 
body of workmen. Besides, it was clear 
that the Registrar would have the power 
to take a ballot, and no doubt he would, 
in a large number of cases, have recourse 
to such a proceeding. 

Lorp HERSCHELL asked if it was 
quite certain that, under the words 
‘‘taking steps to ascertain the views of 
the employer and workmen,” the Regis- 


i'trar would be in a position to order a 


| ballot of the workmen to be taken. 


attached immense importance to doing | 


Lorp BELPER understood that, in 


the other House, the Home Secretary 


stated that by ballot would probably be 
the way in which the Registrar would 


‘ascertain the views of the men. He 
|would inquire into the matter before 
| veport. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


| Tue Eartor PORTSMOUTH moved 
‘to leave out Sub-section (4). As Lord 
Belper had said the Government were 
| prepared to accept the Amendment, he 
|would content himself by formally 
| moving it. 


| 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said|that it was in the public interest 
this seemed to him to bea matter of very |that the injured workman should 
serious importance. He understood the secure compensation. There was to be no 
provision in the sub-section was sup- quest on as to negligence gone into ; if a 
ported by the Government in the other | workman were injured in the course of his 
House; but, of course, they might | employment it was in the public interest 
change their minds there. A society | that he should get as compensation 
might be devised which might offer to|money to support him in his crippled 
the workman such benefit as might |state. But they were now told that if 
induce him to join it ; but the sub-section the workman entered into a scheme, and 
which it was proposed to leave out if that scheme broke down, he might be 
seemed to him to be essential to the | crippled for life, but he would get no 
workman’s not being deprived of his | compensation. 
compensation in the event of the funds | Tue PRIME MINISTER: I do not 
of the society not being sufficient to meet | think the noble Lord can have realised 
the demands made upon it. It seemed | the position in which he would put beth 
to him that as the employer would be | associations and employers by leaving the 
responsible for the framing of the schemes clause as it stands. The great advantage 
the workman should be compensated by of those associations is that they are 
the employer if the scheme broke down. | voluntary associations. That is to say, 
If the Amendment of the noble Earl were | they are managed by those who form 
accey ted, workmen should be cautious in them. If the association be merely 
joining societies which eventually might | to be the employer in another shape, if 
not be able to pay them the compensa-|he is to be the master of all that the 
tion the Act intended they should be | association does, if he is to decide 
paid. /what expenditure it should incur, and 

Tue Eart or PORTSMOUTH re-| on what principles it should be conducted, 
gretted that it should be supposed that it might be reasonable enough to make 
the supporters of the Amendment de-| him responsible for any financial disaster 
sired to do anything unfair to the work-| that may happen. But what you are 
man. He would point out that the Bill pro- | asked to do by this sub-section is that the 
vided that no scheme should be certified | workmen shall spend the money of the 
which contained an obligation on the | association as they please, that they 
workmen to join a scheme as a con-| shall have before their eyes no conse- 
dition of their hiring. Therefore the | quences of financial disaster as the result 
workmen would enter into a scheme ,}of mismanagement or carelessness, what 
entirely unfettered. If the Sub-section | they spend shall in the long run, come 
were allowed to stand, he could not, what may, be made good by the employer, 
imagine how any employer would join| who has no voice whatever in the 
with his workmen in any association, |expenditure of the funds. That is a 
which might be managed by the work-| most unreasonable proposal, and I can- 
men in so extravagant a fashion, that in| not conceive how it got into the Bull. 
the event of a calamity the funds of the |[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] It is obvious that on 
association would be insuflicient to meet | conditions such as these no employer in 
the claims, and the employer would |his senses would join a scheme at all. 
practically find himself responsible for an | [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] To keep the clause as 
unlimited liability. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] The |1t stands amounts to saying that volun- 
object of his Amendment was to give fair | tary associations shall not exist. No 
play to those voluntary arrangements | man of common sense would say to his 
which tended so much to bring about a | workmen, however much he may esteem 
good understandiug between workmen | them, ‘Goin and vote your rules! Spend 
and employers. [ Hear, hear! ”] |your money as you like; whatever 

Lorp HERSCHELL said the proposed | happens at the end I shall pay the 
change was more serious than the noble | deficiency.” [‘ Hear, hear!”] I cannot 
Earl seemed to regard it, for instead of | conceive—I won’t say any man of 
being calculated to Jead to voluntary | business, but any man of sanity, entering 
agreements, its tendency would be the) into a contract of that kind. [‘ Hear, 
other way. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] He under- | hear ! *} The fear that is expressed 
stood the principle of the Bill to sa ass the circumstances under which the 
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scheme was originally devised may alter, 
and that therefore it may cease to be as 
advantageous to the workman as it was 
at first, is met by the fact that every exist- 
ing scheme is to be revised every five years. 
At the end of five years it will be en- 
tirely competent to the Registrar either 
to direct that alterations may be made 
or that the scheme shall cease to hold 
good. But whatever you do you must 
stick to this rule—that those who deter- 
mine the expenditure are the people who 
shall be liable to make it good. If you} 
depart from that simple rule, and if you 
determine that the employer out of his| 
purse, which for this purpose would | 
seem to be bottomless, shall make good 
whatever the expenditure the workmen | 
may resolve on, one thing you may be | 
certain of, that the business will be con- | 
ducted on the most free and easy prin- 
ciples, that every indulgence will be| 
shown to every claim, and that any em-| 





ployer who is foolish enough to enter into) - 


any such arrangement will certainly in 
the end be ruined. [* Hear, hear! “7 I) 
earnestly hope that this sub-section will | 
not be left in the Bill. I am bound to 
say that our attention was a little called 
to the real effect of this clause by the 
observations of Mr. Asquith in another 
place, who told us that in assenting to 
this clause he was, I think, applying the 
torch to the funeral pyre of contracting | 
out. Well, he was, it was perfectly true. 
[Laughter.| He had no notion how near | 


the truth he was speaking, and in view | 
of his own kind warning given us in| 
time, we propose to abandon the sub-| 
section which called forth such a very 
judicious observation. [Cheers.| 

Lorp HERSCHELL said he regretted 
that the noble Marquess should regard as 
so completely insane a provision which | 
his Government in the other House de- | 
fended with their voices and their votes. 
He had not contended that the provision 
should remain absolutely as it was in 
the Bill, but that it needed some substi- 


tute. The noble Marquess had argued | 
this case upon the basis that these 


schemes were to be administered by the 
workmen, that they were to have the} 
whole management, and that if they | 
managed them badly they might after- | 


wards’ come down on the employ er. But | 

| 
in 
Clause 3 that these schemes were to be | 


there was not the slightest hint 


managed exclusively by the workmen. 
Prime Minister. 
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Tue PRIME MINISTER: Managed 
by a body of which the workmen cer. 
tainly ‘would be the majority. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said the whole 
scheme was to be one approved by the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, and Sub- 
section (5) of the clause specified as one 
of the grounds for revoking the certifi- 
cate “that the scheme is not being fairly 
administered by the employer,” which 
certainly pointed to the management of 
the scheme by the employer. He did 
not think any provision as to the scheme 
not being fairly administered by the 
workmen was specified, and therefore the 
clause must contemplate that the scheme 
would be administered by the employer 
and not the workman. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER: 
tered, and not regulated. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said he should 
think those who were’ spending the 
money and contemplating how it was to 


Adminis- 


be spent were administering the scheme. 
The noble Marquess had said that a 
| scheme would only last five years; it 
might last as long as that, the provision 
being that the Registrar might limit it 
to five years. If without any fault on 


| the part of the workmen, or maladminis- 


tration, carelessness, or lack of care due 
to them, the fund would not meet the 
occasion when it arose, and supposing 
that happened in the third year, were the 
workmen for the remaining two years to 


| go without any form of compensation? 


That was what might happen if there 


| were no funds to pay them, and surely 
| there ought to be provision for that. 


Lorp HENEAGE said there was surely 
a very strong provision in Sub-section 
(5) of the clause with regard to the revo- 
cation of the certificate. 

Lorp HERSCHELL said he had con- 
sidered that, but it was quite clear that 
that provision would not meet the case 
to which he had called attention. 


The House divided on the Question 
that Sub-section (4) stand part of the 


| clause :— 
CoNTENTS... 19 
Not Contents . 118 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 


| part of the Bill. 
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Clause 4,— 


SUB-CONTRACTING. 


Where in an employment to which this Act 
applies any person in the execution of any 
work within the scope of his trade or business, 
and for the purpose of executing such work, 
is in occupation of or has control over the 
place or premises in or upon which such work 
is to be done, he shall be liable to any work- 
man engaged in the execution of the work 
therein or thereupon for the amount of any 
daim which such workman may have under 
this Act, or in respect of personal negligence 
or wilful act independently of this Act, against 
any sub-contractor. Provided that any person 
liable under this section shall be entitled to 
indemnity against any other person who would 
have been liable independently of this section. 


*Tue Eart or SELBORNE moved to 
omit the clause and to substitute the 
following,— 


4. “Where, in an employment to which this 
Act applies, the undertakers as hereinafter de- 
fined, contract with any person for the execu- 
tion by or under such contractor of any work, 
and the undertakers would, if such works were 
executed by workmen immediately employed 
by them, be liable to pay compensation under 
this Act to those workmen in respect of any 
accident arising out of and in the course of 
their employment, the undertakers shall be 
liable to pay to any workman employed in the 
execution of the work any compensation which 
is payable to the workman (whether under this 
Act or in respect of personal negligence or 
wilful act independently of this Act) by such 
contractor, or would be so payable if such con- 
tractor were an employer to whom this Act 
applies. Provided that the undertakers shall 
be entitled to be indemnified by anv other 
person who would have been liable indepen- 
dently of this section.” 


He remarked that the clause as it origin- 
ally stood was considered obscure in ex- 
pression. The new clause was simply 
meant to make the meaning of the 
original clause more plain. As a familiar 
and simple instance of sub-contracting he 
might mention that in a coal mine it was 
a common practice for a butty man to 
work with a gang of four or five men. 
The butty man was paid for the coal the 
gang produced by the coalowner, and he 
distributed among the gang the proceeds. 
If this clause were not inserted, in case of 
an accident the men hewing coal under 
the butty man would have no remedy, 
except against the butty man. But as 
the amended clause stood, the remedy 
would be against the coalowner, the prin- 
ciple of the Bill being that all men en- 
aged in such occupations should receive 
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| compensation, and not be deprived of it 


by a mere trade arrangement such as he 
had described. 

Lorp HERSCHELL pointed out that 
the clause would have a wider application 
than the noble Earl imagined. The Bill 
imposed liability without regard to any 
conduct on the part of the person ren- 
dered liable in the public interest. He 
entertained a strong opinion that if this 
were done at all, the State should bear 
the burden instead of its being cast on 
employers, to the certain dislocation of 
certain trades. He wished to put a case 
to which he understood the clause would 
apply. A mine-owner employed a builder 
to build pit cottages at the mine or to do 
building works about the mine not in- 
volving houses 30ft. high; or a railway 
company employed a builder to do paint- 
ing, plumbing, and other work at their 
stations. In such cases the effect of the 
clause would be to make the mine-owner 
in the one instance and the railway com- 
pany in the other liable for any injuries 
caused by accident to the builder’s work- 
men. It was quite true that there was 
an indemnity clause against the employer 
of such workmen in certain cases, but it 
was only given where the employer him- 
self, who might be a builder employing 
hundreds of men, would be liable for com- 
pensation. It might be convenient to 
put responsibility on the first man they 
laid hands on, but the effect of so doing 
wculd be very wide and far-reaching, and 
if the Bill were extended it would lead 
to startling consequences. He was with 
the noble Earl in not depriving the work- 
men of any compensation to which they 
were entitled, but the clause went far 
beyond that. It seemed an absurdity to 
render liable a railway company or the 
owner of a colliery, and not to render 
liable the employer of the workmen, 
against whom no indemnity could be 
obtained. 

*Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
held that the new clause differed 
materially from the original clause. The 
noble and learned Lord who had just 
spoken had given instances of what might 
very well occur. He had himself been 
approached by members of the cotton 
trade in Lancashire, who looked with 
great apprehensicn on the ccnsequences 
of the clause if allowed to pass. They 
pointed out that under the Factory Acts 
mill-owners were obliged to paint their 
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mills. They naturally engaged sub-con- 
tractors to do the work, and if by chance 
any of the sub-contractor’s scaffolding 
were badly constructed, and any man in 
the employ of the sub-contractor were 
damaged, the mill-owner would be re- 
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sponsible. What would be the redress of 
the mill-owner? To prosecute the sub- 
contractor. It was very probable that 


the latter might be a man of straw, and 
the original employer would never get 
any of the compensation he had to pay 
to the man for whom he was not respon- 
sible in any way. In the interests of em- 
ployers generally he hoped the House 
would not make them liable in cases such 
as he had referred to. Compensation 
should be paid by those with whom they 
contracted. 

Toe LORD CHANCELLOR quite 
agreed that this clause was different from 
the original clause, inasmuch as it was 
now intelligible. It meant that the 
workmen in the employment of the 
undertakers should in any event be com- 
pensated for accidents. That was the 
provision, and that, in truth, was the 
guiding principle of the whole Bill. 

Lorp HERSCHELL : If it were the 
man in the employ of the undertakers I 
should say nothing. I was speaking of 
men who were not in the emp'oyment of 
the undertakers at all. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said the 
objection apparently made was this. 
The builder in the case his noble Friend 
referred to had a large number of persons 
inhis employment. If that builder were 
himself responsible to his own workmen 
by reason of any negligence of his the 
remedy over-protected the undertakers 
by reason of the remedy over against the 
builder. It might happen that the 
builder himself would nof be liable, and 
in that event he admitted that the under- 
taker on whose behalf the work was done 
by a sub-contractor was nevertheless 
bound to compensate the werkmen. The 
answer appeared to be intelligible enough. 
A colliery-owner or factory-owner was 
perfectly competent to contract with the 
person who did work for him that such 

person should be responsible for any com- 
pensation for which the colliery-owner 
might be liable under the Bill in the 
case of any accident occurring in the 
course of the work. That would 
be a perfectly intelligible and good 
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contract, and that was the only remedy 
in the case supposed. But to say that a 
workman who was working for a railway 
or a factory-owner was not to be com- 
pensated, although an accident might 
happen to him, was to cut out the 
principle of the Bill, which was that in 
any event the workman was to receive 
compensation. [ ‘“ Hear, hear!” 

Lorp HERSCHELL pointed out that 
in the case he put it was not a question 
of sub-contractor at all. He accepted the 
noble Lord’s statement that it was 
intended to make a person — whether 
railway company or colliery proprietor— 
responsible for the injuries occurring to 
the workman of another man who was not 
himself responsible. What he said was, 
that it showed how monstrous it was to 
deal exceptionally, as this Bill did, with 
a particular number of trades. [* Hear, 
hear!”]| If it dealt with all trades and 
employments, this difficulty and this in- 
justice would not arise. The reason they 
did arise was because the Government 
picked out particular trades and dealt 
with them and madeone person responsible 
for the workmen of another, although 
this other might often be perfectly able 
himself to bear the burden. His noble 
and learned Friend had said this might be 
remedied by the colliery owner when he 
was letting out work making it a term of 
the contract that this liability should be 
taken upon himself by the person accept- 
ing the work, and in that way secure 
himself an indemnity by contract. 
Admit that ; what must be the necessary 
effect of this Bill? It must be to drive 
out of the trade, everybody but large 
employers of labour, who would be able 
to afford the compensation which the 
colliery proprietor would demand heshould 
be liable for, as the condition of the con- 
tract. [“ Hear, hear!”] That seemed 
to him a very serious defect, andit afforded 
the strongest possible condemnation of 
a Measure which singled out particular 
callings for this liability and left others 
free, with the result that the burden 
might fall, not on the employer, but on 
somebody who had a contract with him 
to do work upon his premises. He should 
not oppose the clause, as he did not want 
to deprive the workman of the remedy 
that was given him, but he should have 
liked to have seen justice done, by putting 
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the burden on the shoulders of the differ- 
ent trades which would be affected by the 
clause it was proposed to insert. 

THe LORD CHANCELLOR said 
that if the noble and learned Lord’s 
objection were to the particular trades 
selected then he should have thought that 
the natural thing would be instead of 
making the sort of speech he had made 
for the noble Lord to put in other trades 
and see how they would like it. The 
trades selected had been selected because 
they employed vast numbers of men and 
were dangerous trades. The objection 
that particular trades were selected came 
too late. He did not stop to ask how 
many years ago it was since the factory 
legislation was introduced but the legis- 
lation was exceptional, it did not apply 
to all trades being limited in respect of 
the particular trade, the number of 
persons employed and a great variety of 
other descriptions. 

Lord HERSCHELL remarked that 
the noble and learned Lord said this Bill 
was limited to dangerous trades. With 
all deference it was nothing of the kind. 
In the case which he put a builder might 
be repairing a room at a railway station 
where there was no more danger to the 
workmen employed than if they were 
engaged anywhere else, Again he might 
be repairing the interior of a pit cottage. 
and although the cottage was on a 
mine there would be no more danger 
there than elsewhere. The truth was, 
that although it was quite accurate to 
say that in the case of railways and mines 
there were persons whose employment 
was dangerous, there were large numbers 
of persons employed by colliery owners 
and railway companies who were no 
more engaged in work of danger than 
numberless other persons engaged in 
other callings who were left out of this 
Bill. 

Lorp WINDSOR observed that when 
it was said there was no change in this 
new Clause 4, he would ask why the 
words “ within the scope of the trade 
or business ” were left out? That made 
a great difference indeed. 
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The House divided on the Question 
that the original Clause 4 stand part of 
the Bill :— 


ConTENTS... See acs) oe 
Not ContENTs ... ee 


New Clause 4 added. 


*Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
intimated that he did not intend to move 
the Amendment of which he had given 
notice. 


Clause 5,— 


COMPENSATION TO WORKMEN IN CASE OF 
BANKRUPTCY OF EMPLOYER. 


(1.) Where any employer becomes liable under 
this Act to pay compensation in respect of any 
accident, and is entitled to any sum from in- 
surers in respect of the amount due to a work- 
man under such liability, then in the event of 
the employer becoming bankrupt, or making a 
— or arrangement with his creditors, 
or if the employer is a company, of the com- 
pany having commenced to be wound up,, such 
workman shall have a first charge upon the 
sum aforesaid for the amount so due, and the 
judge of a county court of the district may 
direct the insurers to nay such sum into the 
Post Office Savings Bank in the name of the 
registrar of such court, and the provisions of 
the First Schedule hereto with reference to the 
investment in the Post Office Savings Bank of 
any sum allotted as compensation shall apply 
to any sum so directed to be paid. 

(2.) In the application of this Act to Scot- 
land, the words “have a first charge upon” 
shall mean “be perfectly entitled to.” 


Amendments made: In Sub-section (1) 
leave out “of the district ; ” after “and” 
insert “order the same to be invested or 
applied in accordance with”; leave out 
“compensation shall apply to any sum so 
directed to be paid,’ and insert “and 
those provisions shall apply accord- 
ingly ;” in Sub-section (2) leave out 
“Act” and insert “section.”—(Lord 
Belper.) 


Clause, as amended, order to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 6,— 


RECOVERY OF DAMAGES FROM STRANGER. 


Where the injury was caused under circum- 
stances creating a legal liability in some person 
other than the employer to pay damages in 
respect thereof, the workman may, at his 
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option proceed, either at law against that per- 
son to recover damages, or against his em- 
ployer for compensation under this Act, but 
not against both, and if compensation be paid 
under this Act, the employer shall be entitled 
to be indemnified by the said other person. 
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Amendment made: After the word 
“injury ” insert “ for which compensation 
is payable under this <Act.”—(Lord 
Belper.) 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 7,— 


APPLICATION OF ACT AND DEFINITIONS. 

(1.) This Act shall apply only to employment 
by the undertakers as hereinafter defined, on 
or in, or about a railway, factory, mine, quarry, 
or engineering work, and to employment by 
the undertakers as hereinafter defined on, in, 
or about any building which exceeds thirty feet 
in height, and is being constructed, demolished, 
or repaired by means of a scaffolding, or on 
which machinery driven by steam, water, or 
other mechanical power is being used for the 
purpose of the construction, demolition, or re- 
pair thereof. 

(2.) In this Act— 

“ Railway” means the railway of any rail- 
way company to which the Regulation 
of Railways Act 1873, applies, and in- 
cludes a light railway made under the 
Light Railways Act 1896; and “rail- 
way ” and “railway company” have the 
same meaning as in the said Acts of 1873 
and 1896. 

‘Factory ” has the same meaning as in the 
Factory and Workshop Acts 1878 to 
1891, and also includes any dock, wharf, 
quay, warehouse, machinery, or plant, 
to which any provision of the Factory 
Acts is applied by the Factory and 
Workshop Act 1895, and every laundry 
worked by steam, water, or other 
mechanical power. 

“Mine” means a mine to which the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act 1887, or the 

Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act 1872, 

applies. 

Quarry” means a quarry under the 
Quarries Act 1894. 

Engineering work” means any work of 
construction or alteration or repair of 
a railroad, harbour, dock, canal, or 
sewer, and includes any other work for 
the construction, alteration, or repair 
of which machinery driven by steam, 
water, or other mechanical power is used. 

“Undertakers’’ in the case of a railway 
means the railway company ; in the case 
of a factory, quarry, or laundry means 
the occupier thereof within the meaning 
of the Factory and Workshop Acts 1878 
to 1895; in the case of a mine means 
the owner thereof within the meaning 
of the Coal Mines Regulation Act 1887, 
or the Metalliferous Mines Regulation 
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Act 1872, as the case may be, and in 
the case of an engineering work means 
the person undertaking the construction, 
alteration, or repair; and in the case 
of a building means the persons under- 
taking the construction, demolition, or 
repair. 

Employer” includes any body of persons 
corporate or unincorporate and the legal 
personal representative of a deceased 
employer. 

Workman” includes every person who is 
engaged in an employment to which this 
Act applies, whether by way of manual 
labour or otherwise, and whether his 
agreement is one of service or apprentice- 
ship or otherwise, and is expressed or 
implied, is oral or in writing. Any 
reference to a workman who has been in- 
jured shall, where the workman is dead, 
includé a reference to his legal personal 
representative or to his dependants, or 
other person to whom compensation is 
payable. 

“ Dependants ” means— 

(a) in England and Ireland, such mem- 
bers of the workman’s family specified 
in the Fatal Accidents Act 1846, as 
were wholly or in part dependent upon 
the earnings of the workman at the 
time of, or immediately prior to his 

death; and 

(b) in Scotland, such of the persons en- 
titled according to the law of Scotland 
to sue the employer for damages or 
solatium in respect of the death of the 
workman, as were wholly or in part 
dependent upon the earnings of the 
workman at the time of, or im- 
mediately prior to, his death. 


“ 


“ 


Lorp STALBRIDGE moved, in Sub- 
section (2), to leave out the words “or 
about.” It was very difficult to define 
their meaning, and they might lead to 
complications in the construction of the 
Act. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER asked the 
noble Lord in what position would he 
put a building by the side of a railway! 
It was not “in,” it was not “on;” it 
must be “ about.” 

Lorp STALBRIDGE said if the build- 
ing stood on the company’s premises it 
would be “on” the railway, just as was 
a station. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE gave another 
instance—that of a van unloading goods 
by a crane out of the public street into a 
factory. 

Lorp STALBRIDGE said in that case 
the crane would be in or on the factory. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said the 
man in the waggon would not be. 


Lorp STALBRIDGE said it would, of 
course, be difficult to meet every pos- 
sible illustration, but he feared the word 
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“about” would lead to undesirable litiga- | | 
tion. it 
| 


Amendment negatived. 


| from the benefit of the Act. 


Amendment made: In Sub-section (1) 
after “is” [“is being constructed ”] in- 
sert “ either.”—(Lord Belper.) 





;next day, after the 


Lorp BELPER said these were not 
altogther drafting Amendments ; they 
were introduced to meet the statement 
that in the work of demolishing a build- | 
ing it might be more dangerous to carry | 
out the work with a sc: affold than with- 
out, and it was pointed out that the con- 
ditions in regard to construction should | 
not apply to demolition. As amended | 
the latter part of the section w ould | 
read,— ' 


“and is either being constructed or repaired | 
by means of a scaffolding, or being demolished, | 
or on which machinery driven by steam, water, 
or other mechanical power is being used for | 
the purpose of the construction, repair, or | 
demolition. 


Amendments made: In Sub-section (1) | 
leave out “demolished,” and _ after 
“ set affolding ” insert “or being demo- | 
lished ; ’ leave out “demolition or re- 
pair,” and insert “repair or demolition.” 


—(Lord Belper.) 


“ 


Lorp TWEEDMOUTH moved in Sub- 
section (2), after “ mechanical power,” | 
to insert,— 


“and every shipbuilding yard, whether or not 
such shipbuilding yard is one wherein or within | 
the close or curtilage or precincts of whic ‘h | 
steam, water, or other mechanical power is | 
used, ‘and vessels under construction or Tepair, | 
and any other employment in which iron or | 
steel plates, bars, or girders are fixed or 
riveted.” 


It was not his intention to add at all to 
the classes which were included in the 
Bill; his only object was to secure to | 
workmen who belonged to those classes, 
which had been deliberately included 
within the purview of the Bill, continuous 
enjoyment of the privileges they ob- 
tained under the Bill. Owing to the defi- 
nition of the Factory Act being taken as 
the foundation of this Bill, the definition 
limited a factory to a place where 


machinery was used, and a workman 
might, under the Bill as it stood, on one 
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| met the object he had in view. 
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day be included under the provisions of 
this Act, and the next day, though work- 
ing for the same employer on the same 
job and in the same manner be excluded 
This especi- 
ally occurred in shipbuilding and cognate 
trades. A man might be employed on a 
ship, say, in the work of riveting, and the 
ship had _ been 
launched, the place where he would be at 
work would have passed out of the defini- 
tion of “factory,” and the man would 
cease to retain the advantages conferred 
by the Act. Exactly the same thing oc- 


| curred in the riveting trade. Take, for 
instance, a caisson for a bridge. A large 


amount of the work upon it would be 
done in the workshop or yard, and during 
this work the workman would be included 
in the provisions of the Act, but when 
the caisson was put in its place in the 
river, the man, though continuing with 
/exactly the same work, would yet 
be outside the purview of the Act. 
| There stood in the name of Lord Belper 
an Amendment which largely met his case 
—an Amendment which, so far as the 
shipbuilding trade was concerned, entirely 
He was 
very thankful that the Government had 
seen their way to adopt this course, but, 
perhaps, they would allow him to say 
that, by so doing, they had taken away 
the last remaining shred of argument for 
excluding the workmen in the cognate 
trades from the same advantages which 
they had now extended to the shipbuild- 
ing trade. If it was right for the riveter 
on an iron ship to have the benefits of 
the Act extended to him when that ship 
passed from the docks into the river, 
was it not equally right that the riveter 
on the caisson and the riveter on the 
gasometer should have the same privi- 
leges extended to them when the caisson 
and the gasometer left the workshop for 
the place in which it was to be erected? 
When this question was raised in the 
other House, the Home Secretary took 
up the position that he was bound by the 
definition of the Factory Act—that a line 
must be drawn somewhere, that he must 
keep the line at that definition, and could 
not go beyond it. The Government, how- 
ever, had now abandoned that line. They 
had admitted that, so far as the ship- 
building trade was concerned, it was right 
that the workman should continuously 
enjoy the advantages of the Act, but to 
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the members of the cognate trades they 
still denied those privileges. He would 
urge them not to make two bites at the 
cherry, but to take the words of his 
Amendment rather than the words of 
their own Amendment. 


Lorp BELPER said that, although the 
Government gave no intimation in the 
other House that they would extend the 
principle of the Bill beyond the scope 
which had been laid down, they did think 
there was a particular point here which 
it was necessary to meet. His Amend- 
ment was meant to meet the case of work- | 
men in a shipbuilding yard, which was 
already within the scope of the Bill, who 
were called upon to do work on the ship 
at a short distance outside that yard. 
They had not at all deserted the principle 
that the Bill should only refer to the 
most dangerous trades, and that was the 
reason they could not accept the Amend- 
ment of the noble Lord opposite. 
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the noble Lord had attempted to show | 
any difference between the case for which | 
he had provided and the cases which he | 


on the gasometer and the caisson. The 
work was exactly of the same character 


conditions, for when these objects were 
taken outside they were only 
short distance. He submitted he was | 
entitled to have it explained to him 
where the difference lay. 

Lorp BELPER said the Amendment | 
of the noble Lord went a great deal 
further, because it would admit the whole 


cal and other power was not used. That 
was not the intention of the Bill, and, 
therefore, he could not accept the Amend- 
ment. 


Lord whether he could, at a later stage, 
accept an Amendment which would cover 
the cases he had quoted? 

Lorp BELPER said that any Amend- | 
ment put on the Paper would receive his 
consideration, but he could not say whe- 
ther the Government would accept it. 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendment made: Leave out “demo- 
lition or repair” and insert “repair or 
demolition.” 


Lord Tweedmouth. 


{LORDS} 


Lorpv TWEEDMOUTH did not think | 


had given—namely, those of the workers | 


and was carried on under exactly the same | 


taken a | 


of the shipbuilding yards where mechani- | 


Lorp TWEEDMOUTH asked the noble | 
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In paragraph (a) leave out “or imme- 
diately pricr to.” 


In paragraph (0) leave out “or imme 
diately prior to.” 





At the end of the Clause insert as a 
| hew sub-section :— 


(3.) “A workman employed in a factory 
| which is a shipbuilding yard shall not be ex- 
| cluded from this Act by reason only that the 
| accident arose outside the yard in the course 
|of his work upon a vessel in any dock, river, 
| or tidal water near the yard.”—(Lord Belper.) 


Clause, as amended, ordered_to stand 
| part of the Bill. 


Clause 8,— 


APPLICATION TO WORKMEN IN EMPLOYMENT 
OF CROWN. 


(1.) This Act shall not apply to persons in 
she naval or military service of the Crown, but 
otherwise shall apply to any employment by 
or under the Crown to which this Act would 
apply if the employer were a private person. 

(2.) The Treasury may, by warrant laid be- 
| fore Parliament, modify for the purposes of this 
| Act their warrant made under Section one of 
the Superannuation Act 1887. 


Amendment made: In Sub-section (2), 
| after “1887” insert— 


|“and notwithstanding anything in that Act, 
or any such warrant, may approve any scheme 
| proposed to be certified by the Registrar of 
| Friendly Societies under this Act.”—(Zord 
| Belper.) 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clause 9,— 


PROVISION AS TO EXISTING CONTRACTS. 


Any contract existing at the commencement 
|of this Act, whereby a workman relinquishes 
any right to compensation from the employer 
|for personal injury arising out of and in the 
course of his employment, shall not, for the 
purposes of this Act, be deemed to continue 
after the time at which the workman’s contract 
of service would determine if notice of the de- 
termination thereof were given at the com- 
mencement of this Act. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 
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Clause 10,— 


COMMENCEMENT OF ACT AND SHORT TITLE. 


(1.) This Act shall come into operation on 
the thirty-first day of March one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-eight. 

(2.) This Act may be cited as the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 1897. 





Lorp WINDSOR moved to leave out 
“the 3lst day of March” and to insert 
“the Ist day of July.” The object of the 
Amendment, he said, was really to re- 
move what appeared to be a substantial 
grievance in the matter of outstanding 
contracts. In several trades which were 
within the scope of the Bill, and especi- 
ally in the coal trade, the large contracts 
were made for the year at Midsummer, 
and, therefore, there would still be one 
quarter of the year of the contract 
running when the Bill came into opera- 
tion. As it made such a very great differ- 
ence in the relations between the work- 
men and the employer, it did seem rather 
hard, unless it was absolutely necessary, 
that the employer could not complete his 
old contract before these new conditions 
came into operation. He sincerely hoped 
the Government might favourably con- 
sider the Amendment, although they had 
already made a concession in regard to 
this matter. 

Lorp BELPER said he understood a 
considerable concession was given in 
regard to this point in the other 
House, and, as at present advised, he 
was instructed to say that the Govern- 
ment wished to adhere to March 31. 
However, if the noble Lord would leave 
the matter over till Report they would 
before then further consider the point. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn ; 
Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


SCHEDULES. 





First SCHEDULE. 


AND CONDITIONS OF COMPENSA- 
TION.—SCALE. 


(1.) The amount of compensation under this 
Act shall be— 
(a) where death results from the injury— 
(i.) if the workman leaves dependants, a 
sum equal to his earnings during the 
three years next preceding the injury, 
or the sum of one hundred and fifty 


SCALE 
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pounds, whichever of those sums is the 
larger, but not exceeding in any case 
three hundred pounds, provided that 
the amount of any weekly payments 
made under this Act shall be deducted 
from such sum; and 

(ii.) if he leaves no dependants, the rea- 

sonable expenses of his medical attend- 
ance and burial, not exceeding ten 
pounds ; 

(b) where total or partial incapacity for work 
results from the injury, a weekly payment 
during the incapacity after the second week 
not exceeding fifty per cent. of his average 
earnings during the previous twelve months, 
if he has been so long employed, but if not, 
then for any less period during which he 
has been engaged in the same employment, 
such weekly payment not to exceed one 
pound. 

(2.) In fixing the amount of the weekly pay- 
ment, regard shall be had to the difference 
between the amount of the average weekly 
earnings of the workman before the accident 
and the average amount which he is able to 
| earn after the accident. 

(3.) The payment shall, in case of death, be 
|made to the legal personal representative of 
|the workman, or, if he has no legal personal 
| representative, to or for the benefit of his de- 
| pendants, or, if he leaves no dependants, to the 
| person to whom the expenses are due; and if 
| made to the legal personal representative, shall 
|be paid by him to or for the benefit of the 
|dependants or other person entitled thereto 
| under this Act. 

| (4.) Any question as to who is a dependant, 
| or as to the amounc payable to each dependant, 
| shall, in default of agreement, be settled by 
| arbitration under this Act. 

(5.) The'sum allotted as compensation to a 
dependant may be invested or otherwise ap- 
plied for the benefit of the person entitled there- 
| to, as agreed, or as ordered by the committee 
|or other arbitrator. 
| (6.) Any sum which is agreed or is ordered 
| by the committee or arbitrator to be invested 
| may be invested in whole or in part in the Post 
| Office Savings Bank by the registrar of the 
| county court in his name as registrar. 
| (7.) Any sum to be so invested may be in- 

vested in the purchase of an annuity from the 

| National Debt Commissioners through the Post 
Office Savings Bank, or be accepted by the 
Postmaster-General as a deposit in the name 
of the registrar as such, and the provisions of 
any statute or regulations respecting the limits 
of deposits in savings bank, and the declaration 
to be made by a depositor, shall not apply to 
such sums. 

(8.) No part of any money invested in the 
rame of the Registrar of any County Court in 
the Post Office Savings Bank under this Act, 

shall be paid out to any Registrar, except upon 
| authority addressed to the Postmaster General 
| by the ‘Lreasury or by the Judge or the county 
| court. 

(9.) Any person deriving any benefit under 
any moneys paid into a Post Office Savings 
Bank under the provisions of this Act, may 

nevertheless open an account in a Post Office 
Savings Bank or in any other savings bank 
in his own name, without being liable to any 
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penalties imposed by any statute or regula- 
tions in respect of the opening of accounts in 
two savings banks, or of two accounts in the 
same savings bank. 

(10.) Any workman claiming compensation 
under this Act shall, if so required by the em- 
ployer, from time to time submit himself for 
examination by a duly qualified medical prac- 
titioner provided and paid by the employer. 
If the workman refuses to submit himself to 
such examination, or otherwise obstructs the 
same, his right w such weekly payments shall 
be suspended until such examination has taken 
place : 

Provided that if the workman objects to such 
examination he may appeal to the arbitrator 
whose decision shall be final. 

(11.) Any weekly payment may be reviewed 
at the request either of the employer or of the 
workman, and on such review may be ended, 
diminished, or increased, subject to the maxi- 
mum above provided, and the amount or pay- 
ment shall, in default of agreement, be settled 
by arbitration under this Act. 

(12.) Where any weekly payment has been 
continued for not less than twelve months the 
liabiutvy therefor may, on the application by 
or on behalf of either the workman or the 
employer, be redeemed by the payment of a 
lump sum, to be settled, in default of agree- 
ment, by arbitration under this Act, but not 
exceeding three hundred and twelve times the 
weekly payment payable at the date of the 
application, and such lump sum may be ordered 
by the committee or arbitrator to be invested 
or otherwise applied as above mentioned. 

(13.) A weekly payment shall not be capable 
of being assigned, charged, or attached, and 
shall not pass to any other person by opera- 
tion of law. 

(14.) In the application of this schedule to 
Scotland the expression “ registrar of the county 
court’ means ™ sheriff clerk of the county,” and 
“ Judge of the county court” means “ sheriff.” 

(15.) Where compensation under this Act is 
assured by a friendly society, and the scheme 
of such society has been certified under this Act, 
the provisions of Section sixteen and Section 
forty-one of the Friendly Societies Act, 1896, 
shall not apply to such society in respect of 
such scheme. 
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Tue Eart or DURHAM moved in Sub- 
section (1), paragraph (7), after depen- 
dants,” to insert the words “wholly de- 
pendent upon his earnings at the time of 
his death.” He pointed out that in many 
cases the average earnings of a man 
would not amount to £150 in three 
years, and that therefore more would be 
paid at death than he would have earned. 
The average weekly wage of the boys 
employed in the Durham collieries was 
5s. 3d. In three years a boy received 
slightly over £40, but under the 
schedule as it stood the parents or others 
would obtain more than three times as 
much as the boy earned. He submitted 
it was not right that parents should 


{LORDS 
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benefit by the death of a boy, but if the 
clause remained unaltered they would 
benefit to the extent of at least £100. 


Lorp HERSCHELL could not help 
thinking that this provision needed 
amending. “Dependant” included per- 
sons partly dependent upon the person 
killed. Let them suppose that a man who 
was killed had allowed a mother, aged, 
say 75, 2s.a week. The value of that to 
her could surely be purchased for £50, 
and yet she could not receive less under 
the Bill than £150, and it might be 
£200, if that represented the three years 
wages. It was obvious that a person who 
had been only partly dependant upon the 
earnings of a person killed might get a 
large and handsome bonus because of an 
accident. He could not think that was 
intended. 

Lorp BELPER said the Government 
were prepared to accept the Amendment 
of the noble Lord, with some very slight 
modifications of the wording. For in- 
stance, he suggested they should leave 
out “dependants” and insert “any de- 
pendant wholly dependent upon his earn- 
ings at the time of his death.” Then 
he would suggest that there should be 
inserted as a new sub-section at the end 
of line 12, page 8,— 


“Tf the workman does not leave any such 
dependants, but leaves any dependants in part 
dependent upon his earnings at the time of his 
death, such sum not exceeding, in any case, 
the amount payable under the foregoing provi- 
sions as may be agreed upon, or, in default 
of agreement, may be determined on arbi- 
tration under this Act to be reasonable and 
proportionate to the injury of the said 
dependants.” 


Lorp WINDSOR desired to draw at- 
tention to the slightly different words 
which he had put upon the Paper by 
request, namely,— 


“Tf the workman leaves only dependants partly 
dependent upon his earnings at the time of, or 
immediately prior to, his death, such a sum, 
not exceeding in any case the amount specified 
in the preceding sub-section, as the arbitrator 
may consider reasonable and proportionate to 
the loss sustained by such dependants.” 


It was thought that under the Amend- 
ment just moved by Lord Belper and 
accepted by the Government, there 
might be two sets of compensation ap- 
plied for. There might be cases in which 
men left dependants wholly dependent 
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upon them, and dependants partly de- 
pendent upon them, and there might be 
two sets of compensation claimed. His | 
words were meant to cover such cases. 

Lorp BELPER said his attention had | 
not been specially called to the point, | 
but he took it that under the first Sub- | 
section the fact that a man left depen- | 
dants wholly dependent upon him would | 
not be negatived by the fact that there | 
were others partly dependent upon him. 
But he would 
matter. 
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further consider the! 


Amendment to leave out “dependant,” | 
and insert “any dependant wholly de-| 
pendent upon his earnings at the time of | 
his death”—(Lord Belper)—put and | 
agreed to. | 


Tue Eart or DURHAM moved, in the 
same paragraph, after “earnings,” to in- | 
sert “in the same employment.” He | 
thought the compensation should be| 
based upon the wages received by the | 
men at the time of the accident, and that 
would obviate a great difficulty to the | 
employer. If the wages were to be taken | 
as a basis, the employer might have to | 
inquire from previous employers, and | 
have considerable difficulty in ascertain- | 
ing the average wages received during. 
three years. 


| 
| 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tue Eart or DURHAM moved, after | 
“injury,” to insert,— 


“but if the period of his engagement in such | 
employment has been less than three vears, 
then 156 times the average weekly earnings 
during the period of his actual engagement.” 


Lorp BELPER said that some such 
words were necessary, and the Govern- 
ment, therefore, were willing to accept 
the Amendment. | 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendment made: Add at end of 
paragraph (7)— 


“If the workman does not leave any such de- 
pendants, but leaves any dependants in part 
dependent upon his earnings at the time of 
his death, such sum not exceeding jn any case 
the amount payable under the foregoing provi- 
sions as may be agreed upon, or, in default of 
agreement, may be determined on arbitration 
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under this Act, as reasonable and propor- 
tionate to the injury to the said dependants.” 
—(Lord Belper.) 
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*Tus Eart or RAVENSWORTH moved 

in Sub-section (1) paragraph ()), to leave 
out “ fifty per cent.” and to insert “one 
third.” The Amendment dealt entirely 
with the question of disablement; and 
disablement, he would point out, consti- 
tuted probably the largest majority of 
the accidents that happened either in 
collieries or other works. One of the great 
objections he saw to the Bill was that it 
gave a great incentive to carelessness. 
These accidents occurred in the course of 
employment, and no doubt in dangerous 
employments it was almost a normal con- 
dition of the industry that these acci- 
dents should happen; and in the case 
of the mining industry, which was one 
of the leading industries of the country 
involving the greatest risks, it became 
a very grave matter that threw a 
heavy burthen on the employer for 
accidents which might be due to the 
careless use of machinery or _ tools 
by the workmen. Mr. Chamberlain, 
speaking in 1893 on the Employers’ 
Liability Bill of the late Government, 
said :— 


“You cannot make a workman more care- 
ful by putting an extra liability upon the em- 
ployer. If you want to make the workman 
more careful, you must put an extra liability 
upon him.” 


That was the reason why he asked the 
Committee to adopt this Amendment. 
It formed part of that series of Amend- 
ments to which their Lordships had paid 
attention, but which, unfortunately, had 
not been successful in the division lobby ; 
and they were intended to lighten the 
burthen which was a grossly unjust bur- 
then upon the employers of the country. 
The Home Secretary in explaining the 


| Bill in the House of Commons, took as 


the average rate of wages 26s. a week. 
Fifty per cent. of those wages would be 
13s. a week, and he said that that was a 
very immoderate amount of compensa- 
tion to pay, because it was largely in ex- 
cess of what the workmen themselves in 


their own societies laid down for their 


own compensation. For instance, in 
Northumberland and Durham the society 
paid for the first twenty weeks 5s. 
a week, and after that 8s. a week. In 
Lancashire and Cheshire they paid for 
the first week 5s. and afterwards 10s. a 
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week. In Monmouthshire and South 
Wales for the first six weeks they paid 
6s. and afterwards 8s. Therefore 13s. a 
week, which the Bill proposed, was 
largely in excess of what the workmen 
laid down for themselves, and with which 
they were perfectly satisfied, and he 
thought that in fixing the rate of com- 
pensation under this Bill their Lordships 
could not do better or wiser than to fol- 
low the example of the workmen them- 
selves. Again, he would point out that 
if they fixed a large amount of compen. 
sation they would give the greatest pos- 
sible inducement to malingering. In 
Lancashire and Cheshire in the year 1873 
the amount paid through disablement 
was 6s. per week, and the number of 
members who came on the fund amount 
to 12°5 per cent.; in 1874 the amount 
was raised to &s., and the number who 
came upon the fund amounted to 13°d ; 
in 1896 it was raised to 10s., and there 
was a rise to 18°3 per cent. of the mem- 
bers who came on the fund. He thought 
those figures would show the wisdom of 
the workmen in keeping the amount 
of compensation low; for in fixing 
a large amount there was afforded 
an incentive to malingering which 
human nature could not resist. As 
far as he could see, the longer this 
Bill was regarded in the country the less 
it was liked, and he believed the growing 
feeling of dissatisfaction which was felt 
would some day give the other House of 
Parliament cause for repentance. He 
begged to move the Amendment. 

*Tue Eart or SELBORNE said the 
difference between the noble Lord and 
the Government was one of opinion and 
not of fact. The Government had taken 
their stand from the beginning on the 
principle that the wear and tear of the 
human part of our productive machinery 
should be borne by the industry. Hav- 
ing adopted that principle, and having 
determined that compensation for injury 
should no longer fall on the rates, the 
Government had to consider what was 
the fairest scale to all parties concerned. 
The noble Lord had argued as if the 50 
per cent. was the certain amount in all 
cases, but it was nothing of the kind. 
The 50 per cent. was the maximum and 
that was a common scale which had been 
adopted by employers entirely on their 
own initiative. The Government were 
well aware of the great dangers that arose 


Earl of Ravensworth. 


{LORDS} 
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from malingering, but they were of 
opinion that by the proposals contained 
in the Bill sufficient safeguards had been 
taken against malingering. Under those 
circumstances they could not agree that 
one third would be a sufficiently high 
maximum, and they must ask the House 
to endorse the maximum of 50 per cent. 
which, he would remind them, was not 
mandatory. 

*Tur Marqurss or LONDONDERRY 
in supporting the Amendment, said he 
did not think their Lordships realised 
to what an extent malingering would 
increase if they only offered a sufficiently 
high compensation. He thought the 
Government all through that Debate 
had taken a view which was not consist- 
ent with the responsibilities that the in- 
dustries were able to support, and he 
thought they would find that their caleu- 
lations were entirely wrong. He had 
said on the Second Reading of the Bill 
that the Bill was simply a premium on 
malingering, ard had quoted statistics in 
proof of that contention. The fact was 
that if they gave the men the opportu- 
nity of nct relying upon  them- 
selves to maintain their permanent 
Relief Funds, those funds would entirely 
disappear, and he thought that was a 
great responsibility for the Government 
to take upon themselves. He heard from 
Lancashire and South Wales, as well as 
from his own part of the country, that 
this was what would happen, and he 
cordially endorsed therefore the words 
that had fallen from his noble Friend. 
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Question put that the words “ Fifty 
per cent.” stand part of the Bill. 


The Committee divided :— 


90 


28 


ConTENTS... Sd 
Nor Contents 


Amendment made: In paragraph ()) 
leave out the words “ in the same employ- 
ment,” and insert the words “in the 
employment of the said employer.”— 
(Lord Belper.) 


*Lorp RATHMORE moved at the end 
of paragraph (0) after “ pound ” to insert 
“ nor to be payable for a longer period 
than 365 weeks.” He submitted that 
the same principle should be applied to 
weekly payments to an injured workman 
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as was proposed to be applied to weekly 
payments when redeemed by a lump 
sum. Seven years had been adopted by 
the Government as a fair one in such 
compensation, and he contended that in 
the case of a poor man who could not 
afford to pay down a lump sum, he should 
not be subjected to a perpetual payment, 
and that the same limit should be assigned 
to a continuous payment, and the same 
lump sum should be applied in that case 
as the Government had applied in 
paragraph 12. 

Lorp BELPER said he thought the 
House would see at once that his noble 
Friend’s Amendment was different in its 
effect as regarded the dependant who had 
got compensation under the Bill from the 
other provision under which he would 
be able to compound. It was true that 
after 12 months an application could be 
made to have the weekly payment com- 
pounded, and if compounded it was to be 
a payment of not more than six years. 
But it would be seen that if a payment 
of not more than six years were made the 
persons dependent could buy an annuity 
and have a substantial sum, which would 
keep them for a reasonable part of their 
life. But in the case suggested, after 
payment had been going on for seven 
years, it might be absolutely stopped. 
In that case at the end of the seven 
years the dependant might be in as bad 
a position as he would have been if he 
had not received compensation. But 
apart from that it would be clear that in 
cases where compensation was made by 
a lump sum representing six years’ wages 
there was a far larger sum than the pay- 
ment for seven years annually, because 
the dependant would have the full 
benefit of the lump sum. Under the 
circumstances the Government could not 
accept the Amendment. They did not 
think it would be right to fix an abso- 
lutely certain payment when an annual 
payment of the sort ceased with the 
alternative in the power of the employer 
to get this compounded. Ifthe employer 
could not pay the whole he would pro- 
bably be able to make an arrangement 
under which the money could be raised. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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THE Eart or DURHAM moved 


in section (2) after “accident” 
insert. 


to 


“and to any payment which he may receive 
from the employer in respect of his injury 
during the period of h.s incapacity resulting from 
the injury,” 


the object of terms of Amendment being 
to save an employer who might be 
already making payments to an injured 
workman from paying twice over. In 
Northumberland and Durham employers 
paid compensation to every workman 
injured underground. From the date 
of injury he received 5s. per week, 
called “smart money.” This should 
be taken into account, and deducted 
from the amount of compensation for 
which an employer was liable under 
the Bill. If this was not done the 
workman, instead of 26s. a week in the 
county of Durham, would, after thesecond 
week, receive 13s. from the employer— 
half his wages—and 5s. smart money. 
He thought it was only fair that em- 
ployers, whether from philanthropic 
motives or from the custom of the dis- 
trict who were now in the habit of pay- 
ing smart money to their employés 
should not be mulcted by the Bill. He 
hoped, therefore, this Amendment would 
be accepted, so that the employers would 
not withdraw from the habit of giving 
smart money to men which was of assist- 
ance to them. This giving of smart 
money was accepted as a proof that a 
man was incapacitated. If the Amend- 
ment were adopted it would save litiga- 
tion in Northumberland and Durham, 
because all the parties would be only too 
willing to help make the Bill work as 
smoothly as possible. 

Lorp BELPER observed that the 
answer to the Amendment was that it 
was perfectly competent for the arbitra- 
tor to take into consideration—as he no 
doubt would—any payment of a volun- 
tary character that the workman was 
receiving from his employer in considera- 
tion of an accident over and above what 
the employer was bound to pay under the 
Bill. It was not intended, of course, that 
the employer should have to pay twice 
over in this way, and there was no doubt 
the arbitrator would consider the matter. 
If they were to put in special words 
limiting the arbitrator’s power in regard 
to a particular case of this kind it would 
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exclude possibly a large number of other 
benefits the workmen might receive. 
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*Tie Marquess or LONDONDERRY | 
regretted that the noble Lord who had | 
spoken on behalf of the Government had | 
not consented to accept the Amendment | 
which had been moved by the Earl of | 
Durham in a speech of great ability and | 
moderation. Lord Belper said _ the | 
reason for not accepting it was that a 
special arrangement could not be made. | 
But this Amendment dealt with a special 
case. He believed there was no other 
part of the mining community in which 
smart money was paid at once. This 5s. | 
a week commenced from the moment a | 
man was injured; and 2s. 6d. a week | 
was paid in the case of a boy. The ques- | 
tion turned upon this. It had been the | 
custom for many years to give smart 
money, and owing to this being the cus- 
tom the men had got to consider it as 
part of their wages, but he believed none 
of the representatives of the men would 
declare it as part of their wages. They 
knew that consideration was given to this 
smart money, but if it was to be added 
to the compensation which the arbitra- 
tor thought fit to give, the employer who 
had philanthropically for many years 
past been giving that smart money would 
be punished for his philanthropy. It 
might be said they must make fresh 
arrangements when they engaged the 
men, and let them understand they were 
not to have that smart money, and then 
they would come under the administra- 
tion of the arbitrator exactly as every- | 
body else would do. He did not believe | 
his noble Friend would contradict him 
if he said, if they re-engaged their men 
on fresh terms after their Lordships 
passed this Bill, they should have in the | 
whole of Northumberland and Durham 
a strike at once, because the workmen 
had got to regard what was philanthropic 
generosity on the part of their employers 
as part and parcel of their wages, and 
they would not give up what they con- 
sidered to be an absolute right. It was 
necessary that the Government should 
consider this Amendment, this being a | 
special case, which required special treat- 
ment. They could not direct the arbi- 
trator too closely ; they should leave as 
little as possible to his discretion, and 
Parliament ought to tell him that smart 
money was part of the compensation. If | 


Lord Belper. 





{LORDS} 
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continued to be given the workman would 
benefit by the smart money being given 
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| at once, whereas the compensation that 
| was awarded to him would only be given 


at the end of the fortnight. 

Tue Eart or DURHAM asked whether 
there were in the Bill any words which 
showed that the arbitrator had any 
authority to take into consideration this 
smart money. 

Tae PRIME MINISTER said the noble 
Lord had asked a question which had 
been perplexing the Government for the 
last few minutes—there was considerable 
doubt whether the arbitrator had the 
power or not, and he should be sorry to 
come to a decision that night, because 
the point must be ascertained. If the 
arbitrator had no power of considering 
it clearly an injustice would be done. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”] If the noble Lord could 
move his Amendment on Keport stage 
the question could be cleared up in the 
meantime. 

Tue Eart or DURHAM assented to 
this course, and, by leave, withdrew his 
Amendment. 


Amendments made: In Sub-section 
(8), leave out the words “ any registrar ” ; 
in Sub-section (9), leave out “ under,” 
and insert “from.”—(Lord Belper.) 


Amendments made: In Sub-section (9) 
leave out “paid into,” and insert “ in- 
vested in” ; in Sub-section (10) leave out 
“claiming compensation,” and __ insert 
“receiving weekly payments.”—(Lord 
Belper.) 


Lorp BELPER said on the subject of 


| medical examinations he would submit 


an Amendment on Report. 
Lorpv HERSCHELL said it was pos- 


| sible that Amendment would meet the 


point he desired to raise. The House had 
had under consideration in previous parts 


| of the Debate the liability imposed under 


Clause 4 on railway companies or colliery 
owners, taking them as examples in 
respect to workmen who were contractors 
themselves, who were not in the ordinary 


|sense in the employment of the under- 
| takers who were made responsible, and 
| fears were expressed of loss by malinger- 


ing and the difficulty of detecting it. The 
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difficulty would obviously be much _ in- 
creased in the case of the liability of a 
colliery proprietor in respect to injury 
to a man not in his direct employ, but, 
say, of an independent builder. In 
respect to a man in his own employ there 
would be some knowledge ; he would be 
known to the foreman or manager and 
to his fellow-workmen, and there was 
reasonable prospect of the employer ob- 
taining information of the workman pro- 
fessed to be more injured than he really 
was, or professed to be injured and really 
was not; but when the proprietor was 
made responsible for accidents to the 
servant of the builder, it was obvious that 
the other workmen would know nothing 
of the man and his immediate employ, or 
would not be interested in getting at 
the actual facts. Under such circum- 
stances the danger of malingering would 
he seriously increased. Whether any- 
thing could be done by way of safeguard 
he did not know, but obviously it would 
be important to have an investigation of 
the case by a medical man. Sub-sec- 
tion (10) did compel submission to 
examination by a medical man provided 
by the employer, but there the employer 
was the actual employer of the injured 
man, and such a case as he had referred 
to would not be covered by the Sub- 
section. 

Tus PRIME MINISTER said his noble 
Friend proposed to bring up a clause on 
the subject of examination by a medical 
man, and the point raised by the noble 
Lord would be duly considered in framing 
the clause. 

Lorp WINDSOR said he could in a few 
words explain the object he had in put- 
ting down his Amendment to leave out 
“claiming compensation under this Act,” 
and insert,— 


“alleging himself to have been injured by acci- 
dent arising out of and in the course of his 
employment.” 


As the section stood, any workman claim- 
ing compensation under the Act would, 
if so required, from time to time have to 
submit to examination by a duly qualified 
medical practitioner provided and paid 
by the employer, but if their Lordships 
would turn back to Clause 2 of the Bill, 
it would be seen that the claim for com- 
pensation must be made within six 
months of the time of injury. Surely the 


VOL. LI. [rourti sertes. | 
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moment when the employer required to 
have an examination made by a medical 
man employed by him would be when 
notice was given, and he could not help 
thinking it was meant so to be read, but 
the words claiming compensation being 
left in would defer the examination to 
six months after the occurrence of the 
injury. 

Lorp BELPER said it was a point of 
some importance, but the Amendment 
would not come in this place. This 
section dealt with the case where a man 
was receiving weekly payments, which 
would be some time after the period to 
which the noble Lord’s Amendment 
would refer. The case the noble Lord 
wished to meet was this—that when a 
man had given notice that he had re- 
ceived injury, then the employer should 
be placed in a position to know exactly 
on medical evidence what the state of the 
man was immediately after the alleged 
injury. It was true the claim for com- 
pensation might not be made for some 
months afterwards ;_ therefore it was ob- 
viously desirable that the employer 
should have the means of knowing the 
condition of the man immediately after 
notice was received of the accident. He 
proposed to insert a new clause providing 
that when a workman gives notice he 
shall, if so required, submit himself to 
examination by a duly qualified medical 
practitioner provided and paid by the em- 
ployer, and if he refuses to submit, or 
obstructs such examination, his right of 
compensation will be suspended until 
such examination takes place. This 
should have been inserted in another 
part of the Bill, and he would propose 
the Amendment on Report. He did not 
propose to move the Amendment to 
line 31, of which he had given notice, to 
insert the words, “by agreement or if 
directed by an order made in the course 
of arbitration under this Act.” 
*Viscounr KNUTSFORD said there had 
been considerable discussion on this point 
in Lancashire, and he was glad to find 
the noble Lord did not propose to move 
his Amendment, but to leave the section 
as it was settled in the House of Com- 
mons. As it now stood there must be an 
application to enable the arbitrator to act. 
application either by the employer or 
workman to enable the arbitrator to act. 
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As the proposed alteration stood it would 
apparently enable the arbitrator, by an 
order made in the course of the arbitra- 
tion, without any application, to inter- 
fere and settle the amount. But he was 
very glad to find that the noble Lord had 
consented to adopt the clause which had 
been settled by the House of Commons. 

Lorp BELPER said he must guard 
himself from what he said before—that 
he did not move this now, but would 
give it further consideration on Report. 

Lorp RATHMORE hoped the noble 
Lerd would bear in mind that the words 
as they now stood in the bill were arrived 
at after very many discussions in the 
House of Commons, and were solemnly 
adopted by the Government as those by 
which they would abide as the result of a 
compromise. 

*Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
endorsed what had fallen from his noble 
Friend. This clause was inserted in 
Committee and passed the Third Read- 
ing. He certainly hoped his noble 
Friend would allow this clause to remain 
as it stood. It was one with regard to 
which great anxiety had been displayed, 
and it was felt inasmuch as it was abso- 
lutely impossible for an owner to insure 
with any degree of finality, it would 
be absolutely impossible for an estate 
to be wound up if there was to be a cer- 
tain charge remaining on it, or in the 
event of an estate passing into other 
hands. 

Lorp HERSCHELL desired to ask a 
question which arose in connection with 
Clauses 12 and 13 of this schedule. The 
scheme of the Bill was that any workman 
injured during his employment was to 
be liable to be compensated, if not fatally 
injured, by the payment of a weekly sum 
during the time that he remained crip- 
pled. That compensation was to be re- 
ceived whether the accident was due to 
anyone’s negligence or not, and even if 
the accident was due to the negligence of 
the person who received the money. He 
could find nothing in the Bill which ex- 
cluded the ordinary common-law liability 
of the servant for any act of negligence. 
He was liable like anyone else, and his 
employer could sue him if through his 
negligence he suffered any damage.) 
Under this Bill would it be possible or 
not for a workman, through whose negli- 
gence an accident happened, to be sued 
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Viscount Knutsford. 


His employer besa: 
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him, and said, “ You were guilty of negli- 
gence ; by that I have been put to pecu- 
niary loss, and that pecuniary loss you 
must recoup me.” At present he did 
not see what answer there would be to 
such an action or what would stand in 
the way of the employer getting judg. 
ment. If he got judgment, was there 
anything to prevent his getting the fruits 
of that judgment out of the sum which 
was supposed to compensate the work- 
man by reason of the injury he had sus- 
tained? The workman was to get a 
weekly sum, but at the end of a year, at 
the option of the employer, that weekly 
sum could be commuted into a lump 
sum. The employer, having sued, had 
got judgment against the workman for 
£100, or whatever it might be. Was 
there anything in the Bill to prevent the 
employer himself getting that lump sum 
instead of it going into or remaining in 
the pocket of the workman? He had 
been unable to find it. He did not 
know whether it was intended or not, 
but it seemed to him that some very 
curious results would follow, and some 
results not altogether consistent with the 
scheme and principle of the Bill. He 
saw that as regarded the weekly sum 
there was a provision that it should not 
be capable of being assigned, charged, or 
attached, and should not pass to any 
other person by operation of law, so that 
so long as it was a weekly sum it could 
not be got hold of. But as soon as it 
was commuted into a lump sum he could 
find no similar provision ; therefore, pre- 
sumably, the lump sum could be charged 
and attached and made to satisfy the 
judgment which bad been obtained. 

Tok LORD CHANCELLOR thought 
the matter certainly required considera- 
tion before the next stage. 
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Amendment made: In Sub-section 
(12) leave out the words “may be 
ordered by the Committee or arbitrator 
to be,” and insert before “invested” the 
word “shall” ; leave out Sub-section (14) 
and insert it after Sub-section (15). In 
Sub-section (15) leave out : — 


“compensation under this Act is assured by 
a friendly society, and the scheme of such 
society has been certified under this Act, the 
provisions,” 
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and insert— 


“a scheme certified under this Act provides 
for payment of compensation by a friendly 
society.” 


In the same sub-section, after the words 
last added, insert “of the proviso to the 
first sub-section of Section 8.” 

At the end of Sub-section (15) insert 
as a new sub-section :— 


“(16.) In the application of this Act to Ire- 
land the provisions of the County Officers and 
Courts (Ireland) Act 1877, with respect to 
money deposited in the Post Office Savings 
Bank under that Act shall apply to money 
invested in the Post Office Savings Bank under 
this Act.”—(Zord Belper.) 


First schedule, as amended, ordered to 
stand part of the Bill. 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 


ARBITRATION. 


The following provisions shall apply for 
settling any matter which, under this Act, is 
te be settled by arbitration :— 

(1.) If any committee, representative of an 
employer or employers, and his or their work- 
men exists with power to settle matters under 
this Act in the case of the employer and work- 
men, the matter shall, unless either party 
objects, by notice in writing sent to the other 
party before the committee meet to consider 
the matter, be settled by the arbitration of 
such committee, or be referred by them in 
their discretion to an arbitrator. 

(2.) If either party so objects, or there is no 
committee, or the committee fails to settle the 
matter within three months from the date of 
the claim, the matter shall be settled by a 
single arbitrator agreed on by the parties, or 
in the absence of agreement, by the County 
Court Judge of the district in which the acci- 
dent accurred, according to the procedure pre- 
scribed by rules of Court, or if in England 
the Lord Chancellor certifies that, under 
the circumstances of the particular dis- 
trict, it is not convenient that the County 
Court Judge should be called upon to act as 
arbitrator, by a single arbitrator appointed 
by such County Court Judge. 

(3.) In cases in which the County Court 
Judge or an arbitrator appointed by him is 
the arbitrator, the workman, or some person 
on his behalf, may deliver to the Registrar of 
the County Court of the district in which he 
resides a statement of the nature of his claim, 
with his name and address and that of the 
employer, and it shall be the duty of the 
Registrar to give notice of the said claim to 
the employer, and to make the necessary 
arrangements for the arbitration, and give 
notice thereof to both parties, and all such 
claims may be amended by the arbitrator on 
such terms as to adjournment or otherwise as 
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he thinks just, in order that the questions in 
dispute may be disposed of. 

(4.) Any arbitrator appointed by the County 
Court Judge shall be paid out of money to 
be provided by Parliament in accordance with 
regulations to be made by the Treasury. 

(5.) The Arbitration Act 1889 shall not 
apply to any arbitration under this Act; but 
an arbitrator may, if he thinks fit, submit any 
question of law for the decision of the County 
Court Judge, and the decision of the Judge on 
any question of law, either on such submission, 
or in any case where he himself acts as arbi- 
trator under this Act, shall be final, unless 
within the time and in accordance with the 
conditions prescribed by rules of court either 
party appeals to the Court of Appeal; and the 
County Court Judge, or the arbitrator ap- 
pointed by him, shall, when sitting as arbi- 
trator, have the same powers of procuring the 
attendance of witnesses and the production of 
documents as if the claim for compensation 
had been made by plaint in the County Court. 

(6.) In any arbitration under this Act any 
party may appear by any person duly ap- 
pointed on his behalf. 

(7.) The costs of the arbitration shall be in 
the discretion of the arbitrator. The costs, 
whether before an arbitrator or in the County 
Court, shall not exceed the limit prescribed by 
rules of court. 

(8.) Where the amount of compensation 
under this Act shall have been ascertained, or 
any weekly payment varied, or any other 
matter decided, under this Act, either by a 
committee or by an arbitrator or by agree- 
ment, a memorandum thereof shall be sent by 
the said committee or arbitrator, or by any 
party interested, to the Registrar of the County 
Court for the district in which any person 
entitled to such compensation resides, who 
shall, on being satisfied as to its genuineness, 
record such memorandum in a special register 
without charge, and thereupon the said me- 
morandum shall for all purposes be enforceable 
as a County Court Judgment. Provided that 
the County Court Judge may at any time 
rectify such register. 

(9.) The duty of a County Court Judge 
under this Act shall, subject to rules of court, 
be part of the duties of the County Court, and 
the officers of the court shall act accordingly. 

(10.) No court fee shall be payable by any 
party in respect of any proceeding under this 
Act in the County Court prior to the award. 

(11.) Any sum awarded as compensation 
shali be paid on the receipt of the person 
entitled, and his solicitor or agent shall not 
be entitled to recover from him, or to claim a 
lien on the said sum awarded for any costs 
except such as have been awarded in the 
arbitration. 

(12.) The Secretary of State may appoint 
legally qualiied medical practitioners for the 
purposes of this Act, and any committee, arbi- 
trator, or Judge may, subject to regulations 
made by the Secretary of State and the Trea- 
sury, appoint any such practitioner to report 
on any matter which seems material to any 
question arising in the arbitration; and the 
expenses of any such medical practitioner shali, 
subject to Treasury regulations, be paid out 
of moneys to be provided by Parliament. 
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(13.) In the application of this Act and this 
schedule to Scotland— 

(a) “Sheriff” shall be substituted for 
“County Court Judge,” “ Sheriff Court ” 
for “Registrar of the County Court,” 
and “act of sederunt” for “rules of 
court.” 

(b) Any award or agreement as to com- 
pensation under this Act may be com- 
petently recorded for execution in the 
books of Council and Session or sneriff 
Court books, and shall be enforceable 
in like manner as a recorded decree 
arbitral. 

(c) Any application to the Sheriff as arbi- 
trator shall be heard, tried, and deter- 
mined in the manner provided by the 
fifty-second section of the Sheriff Courts 
(Scotland) Act 1876, save only that 
parties may be represented by any 
person authorised in writing to appear 
for them, and subject to the declaration 
that it shall be competent to either 
party within the time and in accordance 
with the conditions prescribed by act 
of sederunt to require the Sheriff to 
state a case on any question of law de- 
termined by him, and his decision 
thereon in such case may be submitted 
to either division of the Court of Ses- 
sion, who may hear and determine the 
same finally, and remit to the Sheriff 
with instruction as to the judgment to 
be pronounced. 

(14.) In the application of this schedule to 
Treland the expression “‘ County Court Judge” 
shall include the Recorder of any city or town. 

(15.) Paragraphs five and eight of this 
schedule shall not apply to Scotland. 


Workmen (Compensation 


Amendments made: In Sub-section (1) 
leave out “or employers.” 


Leave out “ or their.” 


Leave out “an arbitrator” and insert 
“arbitration as hereinafter provided.” 


In Sub-section (2), after “ Committee ” 
insert “so refers the matter or.”—(Lord 
Belper.) 


Tue Eart or DUNRAVEN said there 
seemed to be something rather incongru- 
ous in regard to the right of appeal. The 
parties had no right of appeal on a point 
of law from the arbitrator who was ap- 
pointed by the County Court Judge, but 
they had a right of appeal on a point of 
law from the County Court Judge him- 
self. It appeared from that that the 


person to whom authority was delegated 
was in a superior position to the person 
who delegated the authority. 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR said it was 
a matter with which lawyers were familiar. 
If they took an arbitrator, they took him 
whether his law was good or bad. If, on 
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the other hand, they went to a regular 
tribunal, he was bound to decide accord- 
ing to law, and that was the reason why 
there was a right of appeal. 

Tne Eart or DUNRAVEN: But if he 
acts as arbitrator? 

Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: Tf the 
County Court Judge is acting as arbitra- 
tor his award is final. 

Tur Earn or DUNRAVEN did not 
think that according to the Schedule that 
was so. 

Lorp BELPER: The words had to be 


altered. 


Amendments made: Leave out “ of the 
district in which the accident occurred.” 


Leave out— 


“certifies that under the circumstances of the 
particular district it is not convenient that the 
County Court Judge should be called upon to 
act as arbitrator,” 


“ 


and insert “so authorises, according to 
the like procedure.” 


Leave out Sub-section (3). 
In Sub-section (4) after “ Judge ” insert 


“shall, for the purposes of this Act, have 
all the powers of a County Court Judge and. 


In Sub-section (5) leave out “acts as 
arbitrator” and insert “settles the 
matter.” 


Before “court” insert “the supreme.” 


Leave out “ when sitting as arbitrator” 
and insert “for the purpose of an arbi- 
tration under this Act.” 


In Sub-section (6) after “may ” insert 
subject to rules of court.” 


“ 


In paragraph (7), after “costs of” in- 
sert “and incident to.” 

After “arbitration” insert “and pro- 
ceedings connected therewith.” 


After “court” insert “and shall be 
taxed in manner prescribed by those 
rules. 


At end of Sub-section (8) insert— 


“where any matter under this Act is to be 
done in a County Court, or by, to, or before 
the Judge or Registrar of a County Court, 
then, unless the contrary intention appear, the 
same shall, subject to rules of court, be done 
in, or by, to, or before the Judge or Registrar 
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of the County Court of the district in which 
all the parties concerned reside, or if they 
reside in different districts, the district in 
which the accident out of which the said 
matter arose occurred, without prejudice to 
any transfer in manner provided by rules of 
court.” 


London University 


In Sub-section (9), after “ Act” insert 
“or of an arbitrator appointed by him.” 


” 


Aiter “accordingly ” insert— 

“and rules of court may be made both for any 
purpose for which this Act authorises rules of 
court to be made, and also generally for carry- 
ing into effect this Act so far as it affects the 
County Court or an arbitrator appointed by 
the Judge of the County Court, and proceed- | 
ings in the County Court or before any such 
arbitrator.”—(Lord Belper.) | 





Lorp HERSCHELL said there was a 
point which, he thought, needed some 
attention. A solicitor or agent was not 
to be entitled to recover or claim a lien 
for any costs except such as had been 
awarded at the arbitration. He was not 
sure he knew what that meant. There 
was nothing with which it seemed to fit. 
Sub-section (11) dealt with the costs of 
the arbitration, and it left the costs in 
the discretion of the arbitrator, but they 
were not to exceed the limit prescribed by 
the rules of court. Suppose he said that 
each party was to pay his own costs, he 
did not award any costs and the person 
employed could not recover any costs 
except those awarded. He thought the 
words “awarded in the arbitration” had 
crept in by oversight. He would, how- 
ever, be quite content to have the matter 
looked into by Report. 


Amendments made: In Sub-section 
(11) leave out “entitled” and insert “to 
whom it is payable under any agreement 
or award.” 


In Sub-section (13) leave out “ this Act 
and.” 


In Sub-section (13), paragraph (a), 
leave out the third “court” and insert 
“clerk.” 


In paragraph (0) leave out “award or 
agreement as to compensation under this 
Act,” and insert “ memorandum referred 
to in paragraph eight of this Schedule.” 


At end of paragraph (c) insert “ Para- 
graph five of this Schedule shall not apply 
to Scotland.” 
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Leave out “ Paragraphs five and eight 
of this Schedule shall not apply to Scot- 
land.”—(Lord Belper.) 


Commission Bill. 





Second Schedule, as amended, ordered 
to stand part of the Bill. 


Standing Committee negatived; The 
Report of Amendments to be received on 
Thursday next ; and Standing Order No. 
XXXIX. to be considered in order to its 
being dispensed with; and Bill to be 
printed as amended.—(No. 185.) 


POOR LAW BILL. 


Lorp HARRIS moved the Second 
Reading of this Bill, which came up from 
the House of Commons, and which pro- 
poses to amend the law with respect to 
the borrowing of money by Guardians 
and Managers of District Schools and 
Asylums, and to explain the Metropolitan 
Poor Act 1867. 


Read 2° (according to Order), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


CONSTABULARY (IRELAND) BILL [1.1.]. 


Tus Eart or DENBIGH, in moving 
the Second Reading of this Bill, explained 
that it proposed to remove the limits 
with regard to the number of the Con- 
stabulary Force in Belfast imposed by 
the Constabulary (Ireland) Amendment 
Act, 1865. The proposed alteration of 
the law was rendered necessary by the 
extension of the boundary of the city of 
Beliast which would come into effect in 
November. 


Read 2% (according to Order), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


Clause 1 (Appointment of Commis- 
sioners) ordered to stand part of the Bill. 
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Clause 2 (Duration and proceedings of 
Commissioners) ordered to stand part of 
the Bill. 


Clause 3,— 


POWERS 


| 


AND DUTIES OF COMMISSIONERS. | 
! 

(1.) The Commissioners shall make statutes | 
and regulations for the University of London | 
in general accordance with the scheme of the | 
report hereinbefore referred to, but subject to | 
the modifications specified or indicated in | 
Part I. of the schedule to this Act, and to 
any other modifications which may appear to | 
them expedient after considering the changes | 
which have taken place in London education | 
of a University type since the date of the | 
said report, and any representations made to 
them by or on behalf of the Senate or Convo- | 
cation or any fifty graduates of the University | 
of London, or by or on behalf of any body or | 
person affected. | 

(2.) In framing such statutes and regula- | 
tions, the Commissioners shall see that provi- 
sion is made for securing adequately the 
various matters specified or indicated in Part 
II. of the schedule to this Act. 

(3.) The statutes or regulations shall not 
authorise the assignment of money for any 
purpose in respect of which any privilege is 
granted or disability imposed on account of 


{COMMONS} 





religious belief. Provided that they shall not 
prevent the University from allocating funds, 
on such conditions as it thinks fit, for the 
payment of any person appointed or recognised 
by the University as a University teacher, or 
for his laboratory expenses, or for apparatus 
to be used by him, notwithstanding any con- 
ditions attached to any office held by him in 
any school of the University. 

(4.) Statutes and regulations m 
Act shall have effect notwithstanding any- 
thing in any Act of Parliament, charter, deed, 
or other instrument. 


Tue LORD PRESIDENT or 
COUNCIL (The Duxe of Devonsuire) 
moved to amend Sub-section (3) by in- 
serting after “statutes or regulations” 
the words “whether they are made by 
the Commissioners or by the Senate as 
hereinafter provided.” 

Amendment agreed to. 


Clause, as amended, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clauses 4 (Approval of Statutes and 
Regulations) ; 5 (Power to amend Statutes 


and Regulations) ; 6 (Short Title) ordered 
| 


to stand part of the Bill. 


Tue ARCHBISHOP or CANTERBURY | 


moved to insert the word “ public” be- 
fore the word “educational” in para- 


graph (6), Sub-section (8) of Part I. of 
the Schedule— 





ade under this | 





(Ireland) Bill. 


TEACHERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 


8. The teachers of the University shall be— 
(a) Professors, assistant professors, readers, 
and lecturers, directly appointed as 
officers of the University ; and 
(b) Members of the teaching staffs of edu- 
cational institutions situate within a 
radius of thirty miles from the Uni- 
versity buildings who have been recog- 
nised as teachers of the University. 
The Commissioners shall determine who are, 
in the first instance, to be recognised ag 
teachers of the University. 
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Amendment agreed to ; Standing Com- 
mittee negatived : The Report of Amend- 
ments to be received To-morrow ; and 
Standing Order No. XXXIX. to be con- 
sidered in Committee in order to its being 
dispensed with. 


COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES BILL. 

Considered in Committee (according to 
Order); Bili reported without Amend- 
ment; Standing Committee negatived ; 
aud Bill to be read 32 To-morrow. 


SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL. 
Yommittee of the Whole House (which 
stands appointed for this day) put off till 
To-morrow. 


House Adjourned at Five Minutes past 
| Eleven o’Clock, till To-morrow, a 
Quarter past Ten o’Clock. 


THE | 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Monday, 26th July 1897. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
; (IRELAND) BILL [u.1.] (BY ORDER). 
_ Order read, for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question [22nd July], “That 


| the Bill be now considered.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Question again proposed. 


| Clause 5,— 
POWER TO MAKE TRAMWAYS 
TRAMROADS. 
' Work (bp). A Tramroad (No. 3) 3 furlongs 7°35 
chains in length commencing in the said Town- 
, land of Censure by a junction with (No 1) atits 


h 


AND 
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said termination and terminating in the Town- 
land of Howth, in the said Parish of Howth, at 
the southern fence of the said Baily Road at a 
point therein about 44 yards from the north- 
eastern corner of the house formerly called 
Glenaveena but now called Stella Maris :— 


Waterford, Dungarvan 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.) moved 
in relation to Work (D) to insert at the 
end of the paragraph 
“and the company shall provide alongside the 
said Tramroad No. 3 a way for passengers on foot 
not less than five feet wide, provided they can 
obtain the land for this purpose by agreement.” 


The promoters had assented to the words 
of the Amendment being inserted in the 


Bill. 


Amendment agreed to; Bill, as 
Amended, ordered to be read the Third 
time. 


QUESTIONS. 


TRACTION ENGINE WHEELS. 

Mr. A. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
Board whether the Board has yet legalised 
any improved wheel for traction engines 
under the provisions of the Locomotives 
Act 1896; whether he is aware that 
Boulton’s patent wood-block wheel has 
been approved by very many surveyors 
of roads ; that several borough authorities 
in Lancashire have compelled its use by 
bye-law, although its use is really illegal 
except with the sanction of the Local 
Government Board; that Mr. Boulton 
has further offered to submit the wheel 
to the most severe test before the Board’s 
surveyors ; and whether under these cir- 
cumstanees, the Board intend to take 
any steps towards legalising this wheel ? 

THe PRESIDENT or toe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry 
Cuaptin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): The 
only application which the Board have 
received has been with respect to the 
wheel mentioned in the Question. The 
Chief Engineering Inspector has inquired 
into the effects of the use of this wheel 
on roads and has visited several districts 
in the course of his inquiry. It was 
stated that in certain counties the wheels 
had been in use for some years, and after 
the inquiry by their inspector the Board 
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deemed it desirable to communicate with 
the County and Town Councils in those 
counties with a view of ascertaining the 
results of their experience. In some 
cases the wheel is favoured and in others 
is objected to except on certain conditions, 
but we have not received replies from 
them all. I hope to be able ere long to 
give a decision in this matter. 


Mr. WALTER HAZELL (Leicester) 
asked the Speaker whether it was ex- 
pedient that a patentee should receive a 
gratuitous advertisement of his patent 
by means of a Question put in that 
House. No doubt the advertisement 
was inadvertently given in the present 
case } 

*Mr. SPEAKER; Questions which are 
obviously in the nature of an advertise- 
mentought not to be put upon the Paper, 
but I am not prepared to say that that 
is the case here. 


and Lismore Railway. 


WATERFORD, DUNGARVAN AND 
LISMORE RAILWAY. 

Mr. PATRICK O'BRIEN (Kil- 
kenny): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury (1) whether, before con- 
cluding the sale of the Government 
interest in the Waterford, Dungarvan, 
and Lismore Railway to either the Great 
Western or Rosslare Companies, he will 
make it a condition of sale that the 
company that becomes the purchaser 
shall carry free Irish Members of Par- 
liament who may use their systems when 
travelling from Ireland to London to 
attend Parliament, and when returning 
therefrom ; and, (2) if not disposed to 
make such a condition in the contract, 
will he, before closing the sale, afford an 
opportunity for the discussion of its 
terms in this House, with a view to the 
insertion of such a clause, if the House 
of Commons should so decide 4 


THe HON. MemBeER also asked the 
Secretary to the Treasury (3) whether 
he is aware that a _ considerable 
number of Members of Parliament 
are directors of British and Irish 
Railway Companies, and that all 
directors of Railway Companies, 
British and Irish, can travel free over 
the British and Irish Railway lines, 
while Members of this House who are 
not Railway directors, but who are 
bound under penalties to serve on 
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Committees on Railway Bills in Parlia-! times, that their scheme lacked compact- 
ment, often for weeks at a time, are not ness and involved much waste of space, 
so privileged ; and, (4) whether he will! When the Estimates came to be submitted, 


take these facts into consideration when | 


deciding as to the desirability of making 
free travelling for Members of Parliament 
a condition of the proposed sale of the 
Waterford, Dungarvan, and Lismore 
Railway toan English Railway Company ! 


Tur SECRETARY to 


With respect to Questions 3 and 4, 
I really cannot see any justification for 
saddling a _ single and small Irish 
Railway with a burden which is not im- 
posed on other railways or steamer or 
carrying companies in the Kingdom, 
nor can I admit that the fact that 
railway companies may voluntarily 


allow railway directors free passes, is | 


any argument for compelling them to 
give Members of Parliament similar 
privileges. 
with a much larger question, viz: the 
payment of Members, which has 
course nothing to do with the sale of the 


Government’s interest in a small Irish | 


line. 


BOYS’ SCHOOL, ALDERSHOT. 
Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
3asingstoke): I beg to ask the Vice 
President of the Committee of Council 


on Education whether plans for a new | 
boys’ school in the parish of Aldershot | 


have been approved by the Education 


Department ; whether he is aware that | 
obtained | 


the Aldershot School Board 
these plans by open advertisement, there- 
by incurring a liability of about £400, 
and also refrained from taking action 
until the Department’s approval to the 
plans had been obtained ; whether the 


ably exceed the, £10: limit. 


roe TREA- | 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hanzory, Preston): | 


The proposal is connected | 


of | 


it was found that the cost would consider- 
The con- 
sulting architect suggested a cheaper and 
more satisfactory scheme, which was not 
accepted by the Board ; and the Depart- 
ment have finally agreed to sanction the 
loan on condition that a balance of about 
£530 is paid out of current account. I 
understand that the facts stated in para- 
graph 2 are correct; but the Board 
would not have been justified in pro- 
ceeding with the building till the loan 
was sanctioned. The loan for the pur- 
chase of the site has heen granted. 


ASTRONOMICAL PEOTOGRAPHS. 

Mr. JOHN AIRD (Paddington, N.): 
I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty if he will consider the desir- 
|ability of issuing for sale to the public 
such astronomical photographs taken by 
the new Thompson refracting telescope at 
Greenwich as the Astronomer Royal may 
‘deem suitable for publication, notably 


|the large photographs of the moon, as 


shown at the recent soirée of the Royal 
Society ? 

Tue FIRSTLORD or tHe ADMI- 
|RALTY (Mr. Goscuen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) : The Question of the 
hon. Member has been for some time 
‘under consideration, and as soon as the 
necessary arrangements are made, the 
public will be given an opportunity of 
| purchasing such photographs of scientific 
interest as the Astronomer Royal may 
| think suitable for publication. 





Education Department now refuses to| SCIENCE SCHOOLS. 
allow the necessary borrowing powers on! Sir M. BHOWNAGGREE (Bethnal 
the ground that the cost per head exceeds | Green, N.E.): I beg to ask the Vice 
£10; and, whether the only suggestion! President of the Committee of Council 
made by the Department (which was | on Education with regard toClause XIII, 
accompanied hy a sketch plan which did | section (a), of the proposed Directory of 
not provide the necessary accommodation) | the Science and Art Department, as 
was that the Board should obtain new | recommended by the recent Departmental 
plans and new tenders, or pay the addi-|Committee on Science and Art grants, 
tional cost out of current account ? | whether the power given to a local 
Toe VICE PRESIDENT or tHe | authority acting under the Technical 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cam-| Instruction Act to nominate the teacher 
bridge University): The plans were in science in schools under the control of 


not approved until it had been / the said authority is to be taken to mean 
pointed out to the Board several|the power of virtually appointing such 
Mr. Patrick OBrien. 


| teacher, or whether it only means the 
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power, heretofore exercised by the 
Science and Art Department but now 
proposed to be transferred to the local 
authority, of prescribing the qualifica- 
tions which in the opinion of the local 
authority must be possessed by such 
teachers ? 

Sir J. GORST: The critics of Clause 
XITI (a) of the rules proposed by the 
Departmental Committee appear to the 
Committee of Council to have mistaken 
its meaning. It appears intended only 
to preserve the right which the Technical 
Instruction Committee now have of 
appointing teachers in their own schools, 
i.e, in schools of which they are them- 
selves managers. This will be made 
clear in the Directory when finally 
issued, 


Railway Rates 


FEVER OUTBREAK 
(SLIVAGH, BANGOR). 
Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 

I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that the fever has broken out at 
Slivagh, in the Bangor district ; whether 
Dr. Cleary has asked for canvas tents in 
which to place his patients, and will 
those tents be sent; whether there is 
any intention of throwing down the in- 
fected cabins and houses, and having 
them rebuilt, and have hospitals been 
provided in this locality ; and whether 
the fever cases are increasing or de- 
creasing 4 


Toe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. GeraLp BaALrovur, 
Leeds, Central): The Medical Officer of the 
Bangor Dispensary district reports that 
there is no fever in that districtat present. 
There were two mild cases of fever a 
fortnight ago, but they have completely 
recovered. The Medical Officer asked 
the late Board of Guardians at the time 
these two cases were under treatment to 
provide canvas tents, but his request was 
not complied with, as the fever hospital 
is only four miles distant and was con- 
sidered better suited for the reception of 
fever patients than tents would be. The 
Vice-Guardians have no power to pull 
down and rebuild houses in which cases 
of infectious disease have occurred. 
Government, in 1884, gave a grant of 
£900 to the Belmullet Union for the 
erection of a fever hospital which accom- 
modates twenty persons, and a second 
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hospital is not required. The outbreak 


of fever, I am happy to state, is 
diminishing. 
POST OFFICE ESTABLISHMENTS. 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Secre- 
tary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, will he explain 
why over 110 Dublin postmen have been 
denied the benefit of the nine hours 
interval off duty, as recommended by the 
Committee on Post Office Establish- 
ments; whether the duties can be 
arranged so as to admit of this interval 
by increasing the auxiliary staff in the 
Central Office ; and whether the carrying 
out of the recommendation of the Com- 
mittee has been left to the discretion of 
the officers of the Department, notwith- 
standing their acceptance in full by the 
Lords of the Treasury ? 

Mr. HANBURY : It is the fact that 
some of the Dublin postmen have not 
yet received the advantage of the nine 
hours rule which was recommended by 
the Tweedmouth Committee. But the 
House will readily understand that 
alterations of this kind requiring a re- 
arrangement of duties cannot be effected 
without some delay, and there is un- 
doubtedly very great difficulty in making 
this arrangement at Dublin without to 
some extent curtailing the privileges of 
the public. Under a revision now pend- 
ing, however, every effort is being made 
to give effect to the Committee’s recom- 
mendation. 


RAILWAY RATES (MEAT). 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
is aware that the rate per ton for foreign 
meat from Liverpool to London is 25s., 
whilst the rate for native meat from 
Liverpool to London is 50s. per ton ; and 
whether, seeing that this constitutes a 
preferential rate, inquiries will be made 
and arrangements entered into to secure 
an equal rate for imported and native 
produce ! 

THe PRESIDENT or tue BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rirenisz, Croy- 
don): I have communicated with the 
London and North Western Company, 
and understand that the rate for meat 
from Liverpool to London by goods train 





is 25s. a ton for a minimum weight of 
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three tons, without reference to whether 
the meat is foreign or home produce, 
and for smaller quantities, above 3 cewt., 
40s. per ton is charged irrespective of 
the sou'ce of origin ot the meat. 


BALLYTRAIN POLLING DISTRICT 
(CO. MONAGHAN). 

Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
he is aware that there is no Roman 
Catholic magistrate in the polling district 
of Ballytrain, county Monaghan, while 
there are several Protestant magistrates, 
although the Roman Catholics of the 
polling district mentioned number six to 
one of all oher denominations combined ; 
(2) whether he is aware that during past 
elections poll clerks and _personation 
agents of the Nationalist candidate had 
to go to Carrickmacross, Castleblayney, 
or Ballybay, a distance of over six miles 
from Ballytrain, to get their papers 
signed by a Roman Catholic magistrate, 
the Protestant magistrates of the district 
being supporters of the Unionist candi- 
date ; and (5) whether he can state when 
this grievance will be remedied 2 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I replied 
to several questions addressed to me on 
this subject by the hon. Member last 
year, and can only repeat that the Lord 
Chancellor sees no necessity for an addi- 
tional appointment to the Magistracy in 
this district at present. I am not aware 
that the fact is as alleged in the second 
paragraph of the Question, but I may 
point out that no distinction is drawn 
by Act of Parliament between the per- 
formance of the duties imposed on 
magistrates whether Protestant or 
Roman Catholic. 

Mr. DALY: Arising out of the right 
hon. Gentleman’s answer, might I ask 
him to make inquiries as to the accuracy 
of the statement in the second paragraph 
of my Question, as he states that he is 
not aware of the fact it sets forth. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It would 
make no difference in my action if I did 
make the inquiry ? 


DANGEROUS HAIR WASH. 
Mr. WOOTTON ISAACSON (Tower 


Wreck (Indian Troopship {COMMONS} 
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called to the death, by fire, of a lady in 


a hairdresser’s shop, while having her 
hair dressed with a preparation known 
as Petrole, or dry shampoo ; whether he 
is aware that this dangerous preparation 
is composed of rectified petroleum and 
ether, which gives off a vapour which will 
catch fire from a distant light, or the 
action of the sun ; and, whether he will 
adopt means to put a stop to the sale of 
these dangerously inflammable prepara- 
tions ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matrruew Wuire Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool) : Yes, Sir, my attention has 
been called to this accident. I am in- 
formed that the inquest has been adjourned 
for further evidence as to the precise 
character of the preparation and other 
matters ; and I am unwilling to anticipate 
the conclusions of the jury by expressing 
any opinion at present, either as to the 
causes of the accident, or as to the 
necessity which it may show to exist for 
taking further measures in regard to sub- 
stances of this character, If however it 
is found, as I understand seems likely, 
that the preparation was largely composed 
of petroleum spirit, it falls of course 
within the provisions of the Petroleum 
Acts. Imayadd that the County Council, 
as the local authority under those Acts 
are giving careful attention to the subject, 
and are represented at the inquest. The 
hon. Member is no doubt well aware that 
the present law with regard to petroleum 
is in a very unsatisfactory state. 


“ Warren Hastings”) 


WRECK (INDIAN TROOPSHIP 
“WARREN HASTINGS”). 

Mr. PERCY THORNTON (Clap- 
ham): I beg toask the Secretary of 
State for India whether it has been 
decided to give any special recognition 
to those officers and engineers of the 
Royal Indian Marine, whose exceptional 
conduct at the wreck of the Warren 
Hastings has been under official consider- 
ation ; and, if it is intended to publish 
the Dispatch of the Government of India 
concerning these matters ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Lord Gerorce Hami.toy, 
Middlesex, Ealing): I have nothing to 


Hamlets, Stepney): I beg to ask the! add to the reply already given to the hon. 


Secretary of State for the Home Depart- | 


Member on the 12th of this month. As 


ment whether his attention has been regards the last part of this Question, 


Mr. C. 7. Ritchie. 
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Commander Holland’s Report of the 
wreck of the Warren Hastings has been 
presented to Parliament, and published 
in the Marine Orders of the Government 
of India, in which Orders the excellent 
conduct of the officers and men of the 
ship was fully recognised. No further 
papers will be published. 

Mr. THORNTON : I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether, as 
an additional grant for compensation 
has been allowed to the military who were 
on board the troopship Warren Hastings 
when that vessel was wrecked, a similar 
allowance will be made to those oflicers, 
engineers, and sailors of the Royal Indian 
Marine who lost their effects upon that 
occasion ¢ 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
will make inquiries as to the compensa- 
tion granted by the War Office, and will 
then communicate with the Government 
of India on the subject. 


TRADE DESCRIPTIONS. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheftield, 
Hallam): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board of Trade whether there is any 
prospect of an early assembling of a con- 
ference of the International Union for 
the Protection of Industrial Property 
and the Repression of False Trade 
Description ; and, if so, where and when 
such conference is likely to be held ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I understand that it 
is proposed to hold a conference at 
Brussels, on 1st December next. 


CLOGHER VALLEY RAILWAY. 

Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the President of the 
Board of Trade has he seen the report on 
the condition of the Clogher Valley 
Railway, presented to the Tyrone Grand 
Jury recently by Mr. Leebody, county 
surveyor, in which he expresses his 
regret at being called upon to report 
that the permanent way is in a very 
unsatisfactory state, and states that 
ballast is badly wanted in numerous 
places, and that both line and top appear 
to be very carelessly attended to, especi- 
ally between Ballygawley and Fivemile- 
town ; is he aware that one-third of the 
permanent way men for the past two 
months have been employed in taking 
gravel out of a river at Ballygawley, 
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which is sold to the Great Northern 
Railway Company, while the remainder 
were employed at Tynan and Aughnacloy 
disloading coals, the line from Tynan to 
Fivemiletown (27 miles) being often left 
without a man to look after it; and, will 
any means be taken in this case to give 
some better security to the travelling 
public ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: No, Sir. I have not 
seen the report referred to but the Secre- 
tary to the Company telegraphs that :— 


Brent. 


“Tt is not correct that one-third permanent 
way staff have been engaged taking gravel 
at Ballygawley during last two months nor at 
any time. Only one cargo coal unloaded during 
last nine months. The statement that at any 
time line left uncared for is absolutely 
untrue.” 


RIVER BRENT. 

Mr.G.C.T. BARTLEY (Islington, N.): 
I beg to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he is aware 
that the present condition of the 
River Brent is again most dangerous 
to the health of the district and 
of the western suburbs of London, and 
that residents who can are leaving their 
houses in consequence, and that the 
children in the large central district 
school, some 1,200 in number, which is 
close to the banks of the river Brent, are 
in great danger from the foul condition 
of the stream ; whether his attention has 
been drawn to the correspondence be- 
tween the Hanwell and other local 
authorities on the subject ; whether any- 
thing has been done to protect the popu- 
lation since attention was called to the 
matter in this House; and, whether he 
will cause immediate steps to be taken to 
stop the pollution of the river ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : Iam not aware of 
the correspondence between the Hanwell 
and other local authorities, and the only 
complaint which I have received for 
many months past as to the condition of 
the Brent was received on the 20th of 
the present month from the Wembley 
Urban District Council alleging pollu- 
tion of the river by sewage from the 
Willesden district. Since attention was 
called to the matter in the House an in- 
junction has been granted to restrain the 
Willesden Urban District Council from 
discharging the effluent from their sewer- 
age works into the river until it has been 
properly purified. An injunction has 
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also been obtained against the Wembley 
District Council. In the case of 
Willesden the Local Government Board 
have sanctioned loans amounting to 
£23,000 for sewerageand sewage disposal, 
and £12,000 for the purchase of an ad- 
ditional area of 52 acres of land for the 
purification of the sewage. They have 
also sanctioned a loan of £6,000 for the 
purpose of sewage disposal in the case of 
the Wembley district. The Middlesex 
County Council are empowered to enforce 
the provisions of the Rivers Pollution 
(Prevention) Act, and any action which 
may be required as regards other districts 
can be taken by them. The Local 
Government Board are not empowered 
to institute prosecutions. 


Armagh Town 


DUNDRUM CRIMINAL ASYLUM. 

Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
the necessary improvements and fitting 
up of the laundry in Dundrum Criminal 
Asylum are yet completed ; and if not, 
when their completion may be expected ; 
(2) whether any improvement has been 
made in the supply of bed linen; and 
whether the patients have only been pro- 
vided with such linen every three weeks ; 
(3) whether wooden stands have as yet 
been provided in the bathrooms ; and (4) 
if any change will be carried out for | 
improving the temperature of the single | 
rooms and corridors as recommended by | 
the inspectors ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The} 
works referred to in the first paragraph | 
are not yet completed, but the Board of 
Works hope it may be possible to make 
provision for their completion in the Esti- 
mates for the next financial year. A 
sufiicient supply of bed linen is now pro- 
vided for each ward, and every article is 
changed once a fortnight. The reply to 
the third paragraph is in the affirmative. 
The Board of Works hope to provide a 
system of heating in connection with the 
improvement of the laundry, using a 
common boiler installation for both pur- 
poses in accordance with the best modern 
practice. 








SHELTER PLANTING (IRELAND). 
Dr. TANNER: I beg to ask the Chief | 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- | 
land what is the outstanding amount now 


Mr. Chaplin. 
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due for advances given for the purpose of 
planting for shelter; and how many 
loans have been applied for and sanc- 
tioned during the past two years 
respectively 4 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : It would 
be impossible without longer notice to 
state the amount outstanding at foot of 
advances made for planting for shelter, 
These advances are frequently combined 
with advances for other purposes, and it 
would be impossible, without numerous 
minute calculations which would occupy 
much time, to state the amount out- 
standing. The entire amount of advances 
sanctioned since such advances were 
authorised by Statute in 1886 is £32,895, 
Three advances of the particular class 
referred to, amounting to £240, were 
sanctioned in the year ended 31 March, 
1896, and five similar loans, amounting 
to £1,700, were sanctioned in the 
following year. The number of appli- 
cations, if any, which did not proceed to 
sanction in the past two years cannot be 
stated at such short notice. 


COUNTY COUNCILS (LEGISLATION). 

Mr. J. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, Brent- 
ford): I beg to ask the President of the 
Local Government Board whether his 
Department would be disposed to offer 
facilities and support any Measure 
introduced in the next Session of Parlia- 
ment to enable County Councils io pro- 
mote legislation in this House ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I cannot give 
my hon. Friend any pledge with respect 
to the legislation of next Session ; but I 
quite recognise that this is a matter well 
deserving of consideration, and with re- 
gard to which there is much to be said 
in its favour. 


ARMAGH TOWN COMMISSIONERS. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ire- 
land whether he is aware that much dis- 
satisfaction is felt by a large number of 
ratepayers of Armagh at the conduct of 
the Town Commissioners in giving the 
printing of the Board to favourites in- 
stead of having open competition ; and 
whether he will direct the attention of 
the auditor to this matter ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
no information in reference to the sub- 


ject matter of this Question, but I may 
| 
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add that it is open to any ratepayer to | for the tidal portion of the Blackwater 
direct. the auditor’s attention to it at his | (between Youghal and Cappoquin), which 
next public audit of the accounts of the|is one of the most important salmon 
Town Commissioners. | fisheries in Ireland ? 
| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: T have 
no information to the effect. mentioned in 
DUBLIN TRAMCAR FENDERS. hee first paragraph. The composition of 
Mr. DALY : I beg to ask the Presi-| the Board of Conservators and the repre- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he | sentation of elected and ex-officio members 
is aware that a young lady, named | thereon, aredetermined by Statute. It is 
O'Donnell, was killed by a tramcar in| a fact that a steam launch has been pur- 
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Dublin, on the 18th instant, and that | 
evidence was given at the inquest that 
the fender was twelve inches off the 
ground after passing over Miss O’ Donnell ; 
and whether he will inquire if the Dublin 
tramcar fenders are according to the 
regulations imposed by the Board of 
Trade, which provide that the fender 
should be only one and a-half inches from 
the ground ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes, Sir, the Board 
of Trade received information of this sad 
accident. The evidence shows that the 
fender was twelve inches off the ground 
after being prized up by poles to lift the 
car off the body. There was no evidence 
that it was notin a proper position before 
the accident. I have a letter from the 
Manager of the Tramway Company on 
the subject, which I shall be happy to 
show the hon. Member. 


RIVER BLACKWATER CONSERVATORS. 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
he is aware that the Board of Conserva- 
tors of the River Blackwater is so con- 
stituted as to give a preponderance of 
votes to those Members who are 
exclusively interested in the upper waters, 
although the fishermen of the tidal 
portion of the river contribute the larger 
share of the funds; (2) whether he is 


chased, the use of which, I am informed, 
has been followed by the most beneficial 
results. It has completely put an end 
to poaching in the district around 
Youghal. It is also true that money 
was voted to defray the cost of support- 
ing, before the Privy Council, bye-laws 
framed with the object of facilitating 
the ascent of fish to the upper waters, 
and which were appealed against by the 
owner and lessees of the Lismore Fishery. 
It would not be legally possible to estab- 
lish a separate Board, as suggested, for 
the tidal portion of a river, as rivers 
must be dealt with as a whole. 

Captain DONELAN said that the 
right hon. Gentleman had not answered 
the last paragraph in his Question. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
absolutely no power whatever to act in 
the matter beyond that which is con- 
ferred upon me by Statute. 


HAWATI. 

Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, 
Mid) : I beg to ask the Under Secretary 
of State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
provision in the Clayton Bulwer Treaty 
between Great Britain and the United 
States that neither Power shall annex 
Hawaii is still recognised by both 
Powers as binding ? 

Mr. MICHAEL DAVITT (Mayo, 
S.) said that, before the right hon. 
Gentleman answered that Question, he 





aware that the fresh water Conservators 
have recently utilised their majority, 
against the protests of the tidal Con- 
servators, to vote considerable sums out 
of this commen fund for the purchase 
of a steam launch, which has proved 


wished to ask whether it was not the 
fact that no reference to the annexation 
'of Hawaii was contained in the Clayton- 
| Bulwer ‘Treaty ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 








useless for the object intended, and to|(Mr.G.Curzon, Lancashire, Southport): 
defray the costs of appeals, instead of |The hon. Gentleman who has put the 
spending the money in the protection of | supplemental Question has anticipated 
the breeding fish ; and (3) whether, with|my reply, which is that the Clayton- 
a view to promote the interests of all! Bulwer Treaty does not contain any 
classes concerned, steps will be taken to | engagement by either Power in regard to 
establish a separate Board of Conservators | Hawaii. 
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COMMISSIONERS OF PUBLIC WORKS 
(IRELAND). 

Mr. WILLIAM ABRAHAM (Cork 
Co., N.E.): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (1) if his attention has been 
called to certain proceedings taken by 
the Commissioners of Public Works 
(Ireland) against Mr. Michael Conway, 
Mourne Abbey, County Cork, to recover 
instalments of a loan, under the Land 
Law (Ireland) Act 1881; (2) whether 
he is aware that the Commissioners have 
advertised a sale of the tenant’s effects 
for the 28th inst., without giving him 
any notice whatever of their intention ; 
and (3) if he will suggest to the Com- 
missioners the advisability of postponing 
this sale, for the purpose of enabling 
Mr. Conway to pay up the instalments, 
without suffering the loss which a forced 
sale would entail ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed that Mr. Conway is in arrear 
to the extent of five half-yearly instal- 
ments of the rent-charge payable in 
discharge of his loan. The fact is not 
correctly stated in the second paragraph, 
inasmuch as the borrower was informed 
on the 26th May last, before the issue of 


Cork Summer 


the advertisements, of the intended sale, | 


which will be limited to the lands charged 
with the debt due to the Board of Works, 


and will not extend to any other effects | 
| called 25 were ordered to ‘* stand by ” by 


belonging to the borrower. I see no 
reason to make the suggestion referred to 
in the third paragraph of the Question, 
and I may add that a sale which it was 
proposed to effect last year was _post- 
poned on the application of Conway, in 
order to enable him to carry out an 
arrangement which, however, he failed 
to do. 


DRAWING (IRISH SCHOOLS). 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry): 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland if he could 
explain why drawing is not a compulsory 
subject in Irish, as it is in English, 
elementary schools. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Commissioners are anxious to extend the 
teaching of drawing as far as possible, 
and with a view to increasing the number 
of qualified instructors in this subject 
they have made drawing compulsory for 
teachers and Queen’s scholars seeking 
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promotion in the new programme lately 
issued. The question of still further 
extending the teaching of this subject is 
reserved pending the Report of the Com- 
mission on Manual Instruction, 


EVENING CONTINUATION 


(IRELAND). 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he can explain why the 
grant for evening continuation schools in 
Ireland is only £500, as against £124,000 
in England and £63,000 in Scotland. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
question of encouraging the establishment 
and maintenance of Evening Continuation 
Schools in Ireland is engaging the 
attention of the Commissioners. 


SCHOOLS 


CORK SUMMER ASSIZES. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.): I beg 
to ask the Attorney General for Ireland(1) 
whether his attention has been called to 
the proceedings at the Cork Summer 
Assizes in connection with the trial of 
James Magner and six respectable men 
of the farming class upon a charge of un- 
lawful assembly ; (2) whether he can state 
under what statute the prisoners were 
indicted ; (3) is he aware that out of the 
number of jurors whose names were 


the Crown prosecutor, and will he state 
by whose direction this was done ; and (4) 
is it the intention of the Crown autho- 
rities to continue the existing jury system 
in Ireland ? 

*ToE ATTORNEY GENERAL ror 
IRELAND (Mr. J. Atkinson, London- 
derry, N.): My attention has been called 
to the case referred to. The indictment 
was brought under the Common Law, 
not under Statute. The statement in 
the third paragraph as to the number of 
jurors ordered by the Crown to stand by 
in this case is correct. The Crown 
Solicitor, in setting aside the jurors, 
acted on the Circular of February 1894, 
addressed by the late Government to 
Crown Solicitors, without any special 
instruction. The fact that the Crown 
Solicitor had information, which there is 
every reason to believe was accurate, that 
the system of canvassing the jurors had in 
the interest of the accused been largely 
resorted to, rendered the course pursued 
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essential for the due administration of 
justice. The Irish Government will con- 
tinue to carry out the directions con- 
tained in circular of the late Government. 

Mr. FLYNN asked whether the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman was aware 
that since the issue of that circular, the 
hon. and learned Member for Plymouth 
had condemned this practice as most 
injurious ? 

*TuE ATTORNEY GENERAL For 
IRELAND: I was not aware of that, 
nor am | aware that the hon. and learned 
Member for Plymouth has any practical 
experience of the details of the adminis- 
tration of justice in Ireland. 

Mr. FLYNN: Will the right hon. and 
learned Gentleman use his influence with 
the Chief Secretary to afford an oppor- 
tunity of discussing this question when 
the Law Estimates for Ireland are under 
consideration ? 

[No answer was given]. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRIC 
Dr. CLARK (Caithness): I beg to 


ask the Secretary of State for the Colonies | 
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*THE CHANCELLOR or THE EX- 


CHEQUER (Sir Micnarn Hicks 
Beacu, Bristol. W.): If the Public 
Works Loan Bill becomes law, loans for 
asylum purposes in Ireland being secured 
on local rates will be made on the more 
favourable terms which the Bill con- 
templates. The new scale of rates of 
interest will be subsequently laid down 
by Treasury Minute. 


Mr. KNOX: May I ask whether it 
is possible for the right hon. Gentleman 
to tell us before the Bill is passed what 
is the rate of interest contemplated 
under it ? 

*TneE CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I can only say, quoting 
the words of the Bill, that no rate can 
be charged which does not secure the 
solvency of the fund, and it is calculated 
that nothing less than 2} per cent. will 
attain that object. The rates will be fixed 
‘upon a scale depending upon the dura- 
tion of the loan ; but, of course, we shall 
endeavour to make the minimum as low 
as we can. 


Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chan- 





whether it is the intention of the Govern- | cellor of the Exchequer whether, under 
ment to accept the proposal made by the | Section 2 of the Local Loans Bill, it will 
Government of the South African Re-|be possible for Trish asylum boards to 
public, in their Dispatch of 7th May | secure loans repayable in a short period 
1897, to have the questions in dispute | at par, with the intention of: raising the 





between the two Governments deter- 
mined by an arbitrator to be appointed 
by the President of the Swiss Republic ? 

Tut SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CuamBEr.atn, 
Birmingham, W.): The Dispatch of the 
South African Republic is under con- 


sideration by Her Majesty’s Government, | 


and I am unable to give any informa- 
tion as to the reply which will be sent in 
due course. I may add, however, that 
as the Transvaal Government have re- 
pealed the Aliens Immigration Act, and 
have resolved to amend the Aliens 
Expulsion Act, the urgent questions 
which were in dispute between the two 
Governments have thus been disposed 


of. [Cheers.] 


LOCAL LOANS (IRELAND). 

Mr. KNOX : I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer whether he can 
state what terms the Treasury proposes 
to grant for leans for asylum purposes in 
Ireland if the Public Works Loans Bill 
becomes law 4 


money by an issue of country stock so 
soon as county councils are established 
/in Ireland ? 

| *Tnr CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
| CHEQUER: Clause 2 of the Bill relates 
|solely to the raising of money for loan 
purposes, if fresh capital should be 
required. Under Clause 1 the lunatic 
asylum loans will be made on more 
favourable terms than they now are; 
and therefore there will be less reason 
than ever to sanction any departure from 
the terms of the agreement. But there 
would be nothing to prevent an asylum 
board from making an agreement to 
repay within a short period. 

Mr. KNOX: I beg to ask the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer if he will state 
what is the present capital value of the 
sums paid to the National Debt Com- 
missioners for the purpose of the Restitu- 
tion Fund under the Local Loans Act 
1887 ; and what is the total amount 
written off the assets of the Local Loans 
Fund since the passing of the Local 
Loans Act 1887 ? 
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*Tne CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER:: Ten annual payments of 
£130,000 have been made to the Restitu- 
tion Fund, and the sum of £1,300,000 
thus obtained has enabled debt to be 
cancelled to the amount of £1,294,866. 
A sum of £634,000 was written off the 
assets of the Local Loans Fund in 1887, 
after its establishment, in order to start 
it in a solvent condition ; and since then 
further sums amounting in the aggregate 
to £231,000 have been written off and 
made good by Votes of Parliament. 


CUSTOMS LAUNCHES (HULL). 

Sir SEYMOUR KING (Hull, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury whether his attention has been 
called to the fact that the mates, deck 
hands, and stokers of the launches 
Humber and Trent, employed by the 
Customs on the Humber, are at present 
receiving lower rates of wages for longer 
hours of service than those current at 
the port of Hull in similar occupations 
in the merchant service ; and, whether 
he will consider of improving the condi- 
tions of service for these men in both 
particulars ? 

Mr. HANBURY: It would be mis- 
leading to limit the comparison to wages 
and hours of service only, without taking 
into account all the other conditions, such 
as continuity of service, steady pay, 
periodical increments, holidays, sick-pay, 
and possible gratuities on retirement. 
The Board of Customs received in May 
last a representation from the mates-in- 
charge, deck hands and firemen of the 
launches Humber and Trent, of the port 
of Hull, that their wages were lower than 
those paid to men similarly employed by 
shipowners and others at that port, and 
the applicants were informed in reply 
that as their rates of pay were settled 
by the Treasury in March 1894 after 
communication with other Government 
Departments as to the wages allowed 
therein for similar labour, the Board 
were not prepared to recommend to the 
Treasury that the present rate of re- 
muneration should be increased. These 


rates were fixed for all ports at which 
such launches are used, irrespective of 
the rate of wages earned in private 
employment at any individual port,and 
experience shows that, taken as a whole, 
the terms of service are amply sufficient 
to attract men of the class required. 
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VACCINATION (ROYAL COMMISSION). 

Sir SEYMOUR KING: I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether he has yet ascer- 
tained when the Evidence and Special 
Reports, on which the Final Reports of 
the Royal Commission on Vaccination is 
based, will be published ; and what is 
the cause of the delay ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: The Secretary to 
the Commission informed me on the 
12th May that the whole of the as 
yet unpublished evidence referred to 
would be issued within three weeks 
of that time, and that the Special 
Reports would be issued at the 
same time, but some of them rather 
sooner than the evidence. I have since 
then twice written to him on the sub- 
ject of the delay, and I have communi- 
cated to him the Question on the Paper 
to-day, asking for an explanation, but 
as yet I have had no reply. It is not a 
matter, however, in which I have any 
authority, and I am under the impres- 
sion that communications should be ad- 
dressed to the Home Office on this 
subject. 


RAILWAY VOTE. 

Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury if he would state how much of the 
Railway Vote, under the Act of 1853, 
has not been appropriated ? 

Mr. HANBURY: No part of the 
£40,000 a year provided under the 
Tramways and Public Companies Act 
1883, remains available for the purposes 
of that Act. Section 6 of the Light 
Railways Act 1889, provided that any 
part of the sum provided under the Act 
of 1883, but not appropriated for the 
purposes of that Act, should be applicable 
to the purposes of the Act of 1889, in addi- 
tion to the further funds provided by that 
Act. The whole sum available for the 
purposes of the Act of 1889, including 
the additional sum provided by the 
Light Railways Act 1893, has been 
exhausted, except about £5,000, against 
which there are certain claims still 
outstanding. 


NORTH DUBLIN UNION. 

Mr. J. L. CAREW (Dublin, College 
Green): I beg to ask the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland 
(1) has his attention been called to the 
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report of an inquest held at the North 
Dublin Union, on the 20th instant, on 
the body of a child named Mary Davis, 
where the jury found that the deceased 
died of starvation, caused by the negli- 
gence of the pauper nurse in charge to 
provide proper and sufficient food ; (2) 
whether he is aware that, at a meeting 
of the Board of Guardians on Wednesday 
last, Mr. Keogh, one of the Guardians, 
is reported to have stated that he had 
reason to know that the mothers of 24 
illegitimate children were doing nursing 
in the workhouse ; and (3) whether in 
view of these disclosures and the strong 
condemnation of the system of pauper 
nursing by the Irish Catbolic hierarchy 
and the Irish press, he will take steps 
towards its total abolition in Ireland ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
verdict of the Coroner’s jury is correctly 
stated in the Question. 
the officers concerned is under investi- 
gation by a Committee of the Guardians, 


and will probably form the subjeet of | 


an Inquiry on oath by the Local Govern- 
ment Board. Mr. Keogh is reported in 


the press to have made the statement 


attributed to him in the second para- 
graph of the Question. 
fact, however, only four women of this 
class are employed in the hospital. 
Local Government Board are of opinion 
that the abolition of pauper nursing in 
Irish workhouses would, if practicable, 
be most desirable, but it is extremely 
doubtful whether an Order of the Local 
Government Board to Guardians to sub- 
stitute paid nurses for pauper nurses 
could be practically enforced in the pre- 
sent state of the law. For many years 
past the Board have been advising 
Boards of Guardians to appoint paid 
assistant nurses instead of pauper nurses. 


JUVENILE PRISONERS (HOLLOWAY). 

Mr. J. M. PAULTON (Durhan, 
Bishop Auckland): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
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week a most satisfactory report of the 
working of this experiment at Holloway, 
and I have in consequence approved the 
proposal of the Prison Commissioners 
that it shall be at once extended to all 
prisons in England and Wales. [Chzers. | 


Expedition. 


RELIEVING OFFICER (OSWESTRY). 

Mr. WILLIAM JONES (Carnarvon, 
Arfon): I beg to ask the President of 
| the Local Government Board whether he 
\is aware that a Mrs. Price, who, for 
‘nearly a year during her husband’s ill- 
ness, performed his duties as relieving 
| officer at Oswestry to the satisfaction of 
jall, was after his death unanimously 
appointed by the Board of Guardians to 
|the vacant office ; and whether this ap- 
| pointment was legal ; and, if so, on what 
‘grounds did the Local Government 
| Board withhold its assent to the pro- 
| posal of the Guardians that the office 
/should be held by Mrs. Price ? 
| Mr. CHAPLIN: Iam not aware that 
| Mrs. Price acted as relieving officer for 
nearly a year during her husband’s ill- 
/ness. The arrangement referred to was 
not reported to or made with the con- 
leurrence of the Local Government 
|Beard. Although there may have been 
cases were a woman has temporarily dis- 
‘charged the duties of relieving officer, 
| there is no instance in which the Board 
| have sanctioned the appointment of a 
;woman to that office, and I see no 
| reason for departing from the practice in 


‘this matter, the reason for objecting to 
| the appointment being that there are 
some duties devolving on a relieving 
otlicer which cannot be equally well per- 


formed by a woman. 








TOCHI EXPEDITION. 

Mr. ROBERT WALLACE (Edin- 
burgh, E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether the Tochi 
punitive expeditionary forces have orders 











ment if he can state whether the experi-|to distinguish the innocent from the 
mental changes instituted last May in| guilty while inflicting punishment for 
the treatment of juvenile prisoners on | the offence committed against this _coun- 
remand or awaiting their trial at Hollo-| try ; whether Maizar and Sheranni have 
way have proved satisfactory ; and, if so,|been demolished and the stores and 
whether it is intended to extend their | goods found in them appropriated by the 
operation to other prisons ? punitive forces ; whether any limit has 


Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : | been placed on the number of towns and 
I am glad to say that I received last | villages which it is necessary to destroy 
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Business of 
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and empty of their contents, for puni- BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

tive purposes; whether any compensa-| Sir W. HARCOURT (Monmouth. 
tion for their losses will be made to} shire, W.): I wish to ask the First Lord 
innocent survivors when the punitive ex-| of the Treasury whether, in arranging 
pedition has successfully completed its) the business of Supply for to-morrow and 
labours ; and whether non-Military news- | other days, he will be good enough to put 
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paper correspondents are allowed to ac- | down 
company the punitive expedition ? | 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: Un- | 
doubtedly, the punishment to be inflicted | 
by the Tochi field force will be confined | 
to those who either took an active part | 
in the recent treacherous outrage or | 
were assenting parties to it. I have no} 
information as to the demolition of | 
Maizar and Sheranni; but the amount 
of destruction must depend on the atti- 
tude of the guilty tribes. If they sub-| 
mit I hope that few or no villages may | 
be destroyed. If any injury is shown to 
have been unjustly or inadvertently in- 
flicted the question of compensation will, 
no doubt, be considered, but in every 
case the tribe as a whole must be re- 
garded as responsible for the acts of its 
members. As to the newspaper corre- 
spondents I have no information. 





PARLIAMENTARY PRINTING. 
Mr. HUBERT DUNCOMBE) 
(Cumberland, Egremont): I beg to ask | 
the First Lord of the Treasury whether | 
he has observed that the printing and | 
reprinting of the Public Health (Scot- 
land) Bill has already occupied 1,073} 
pages of Parliamentary Proceedings, | 
which represent considerably upwards of 
three-quarters of a million pages of 
matter issued and re-issued to hon. 
Members and others; and whether 
he can devise some more simple and 
economical manner of dealing with public 
business ? 

Tne FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, 
E.): I have not gone into the arithmetical 
calculations embodied in the Question ; 
but there can be no doubt that there is 
immense waste in connection with the 
conduct of business in this House. But 
I think my hon. Friend would find that 
there would be greater resentment on the 
part of Members if they were deprived 
of papers of which, when they get them, 
they make absolutely no use whatever. 
[Cheers and laughter.| But there is an 
evil, and I will consider whether any 
practical remedy can be devised. 





Mr. Robert Wallace. 


the Supplementary Education 
Vote in such a position that there will be 
a fair opportunity of discussing it ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I will endeavour to meet the 
right hon. Gentleman’s views; and I 
may as well tell the House now how the 
business of Supply stands for this week. 
To-morrow will have to be given to 
Supply, and, according to an arrange- 
ment made on Friday, there will bea 


| discussion on the wages question which 


will come up on the Vote for military 
stores. It was understood that that 
discussion would not be prolonged, and 
that the important Vote for naval con- 
struction should come on before dinner. 
Wednesday will be devoted to Bills, and 
Thursday will have to be devoted to 
Supply instead of Friday, because I 
understand that the House of Lords will 
not be able to send down the Workmen’s 
Compensation Bill until Thursday night. 
It will be for the convenience of the 
House that that Bill should be taken at 
the earliest possible date ; and, though 
there may be difficulties about printing, 
I hope the House will allow us to take 
the Bill on Friday. I shall move the 
suspension of the Sessional Order requir- 
ing Friday to be devoted to Supply ; and 
when Supply comes on on Thursday the 
Education Vote will be the first. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) asked what Bills would be 
taken on Wednesday. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: We shall finish the stages of 
Bills far advanced in the main. 

Sir H. FOWLER (Wolverhampton, 
E.): As to the 22nd Order on to-night’s 
Paper—a new Bill of considerable magni- 
tude, which has come down from the 
Lords, the Lunacy Bill—will the right 
hon. Gentleman take that Bill to-night 
or at all ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I certainly shall not take the 

sill to-night, because I understand that it 
is not printed. I am informed that the 
3ill was brought in in another place as 
a non-contentious Bill, and that probably . 
it will be non-contentious here, But I 
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quite agree that it would be impossible to 
find time for its discussion if it were to 
prove contentious. 


DJEVAD PASHA. 


Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
asked the Under Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs if he could state whether 


Djevad Pasha had gone, by order of the , 


Sultan, to Crete, with stores and ammu- 
nition ; whether any order Djevad Pasha 
might issue or action he might take in 
Crete, in terms of Lord Salisbury’s Dis- 
patch of April 24 last, were subject to 
the control of the Admirals of the Con- 
cert of Europe; whether 32, or what 
number of, battalions of Turkish troops 
were to be dispatched from Kavala or 
elsewhere in Turkey to Crete; whether 
the British Admiral had power or instruc- 
tions, or would be instructed, to prevent 
the landing of such forces ; and whether 


the Djevad Pasha in question was the , 


official of that name who became con- 
spicuous in certain Turkish military 
operations during the massacres in 
Armenia? 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN asked whether 
Djevad Pasha’s appointment was made 
with the concurrence of the Powers, and 
was in conformity with the promised re- 
forms of last August and the projected 
autonomy already published to the 
Cretan people? 

Mr. CURZON: The appointment of 
Djevad Pasha has, of course, nothing to 
do with the promised reforms of August 
last, nor is it inconsistent with the pro- 
jected autonomy to be given to the 
Cretan people. 
sent by the Sultan to Crete to replace 


the previous military commander of the | 


Turkish forces at present in the island, 
and he landed there and assumed his 
functions on Saturday. 
heard that he has taken any stores or 
ammunition with him. He may be ex- 


pected to co-operate, as his predecessor | 
did, in measures framed by the Admirals | 
for the conduct of affairs in the island. | 
Her Majesty’s Government have received | 


no confirmation of the rumours regarding 
the dispatch of several Turkish battalions 
to Crete, and they had previously in- 
formed the Porte that any such step 
would be inadmissible. [Cheers.] I have 


no recollection of the name of en 
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Djevad Pasha has been | 


We have not| 
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Pasha as having had any military con- 
nection with the Armenian massacres. 
_ This Djevad Pasha who has been sent to 
Crete is an ex-Grand Vizier and an ex- 
Governor General of the island of Crete, 
where he left a good reputation. [“ Hear, 
hear!” from Sir E. Asumeap-Barrierr. | 


INDIA (PLAGUE). 

Masor RASCH (Essex, S.E.) asked the 
Secretary of State for India whether his 
attention had been called to a paragraph 
in The Daily News of Thursday last em- 
bodying a statement from the Secretary 
of the Indian Association to the following 
effect,— 


“Two gross cases are reported of attempted 
outrage on Hindu girls in the Khana plague 
inspection camp by two European officers, who 
have been suspended by the Government. 
Pandita Ramabai writes to a newspaper of the 
seduction of one of her girls in the Poona 
plague camp, utterly demoralising the arrange- 
ments there. These cases have created a great 
sensation all over the country” ; 


and whether there was any truth in either 
allegation ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
allegations alluded to consisted of two 
charges—one in connection with a seegre- 
gation camp at Khana, in Bengal, for the 
detention of railway passengers, and the 
cther in connection with the late plague 
camp in Poona. I have received the 
following reports upon them,— 


“ Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal reports that 
police sergeant and military assistant surgeon 
were charged with making immoral overtures 
to two Hindu circus girls and a Jananese 
prostitute in segregation huts at Khana plague 
inspection camp. Japanese consented, and left 
with police officer; circus girls declined, and, 
on assistant surgeon pressing, one of them 
raised alarm. Police officer dismissed ; 
assistant surgeon suspended. His case being 
| further investigated. Both are of European 
parentage; police sergeant born and domiciled 
in India.” 


As regards the second case, the Governor 
oi Bombay telegraphs,— 


| “ Pandita Ramabai’s assertions had attracted 


| my notice, and I inquired into them early in 


| June. ‘The girl she mentions was not seduced 


in the plague camp. She was a plague patient, 
and was discharged cured. What became of 
her afterwards is not known. The assertion 
about utterly demoralising the arrangements in 
Poona camp absolutely untrue. From first to 
last somewhere about 500 female patients were 
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admitted; nearly all had relatives or friends 
attending them; no complaints of violated 
modesty were ever made. Officer in charge 
saw Pandita Ramabai herself on several occa- 
sions in the hospital, but she never made any 
complaint to him.” 


Motions. 


TELEGRAPHISTS. 
Mr. E. H. PICKERSGILL (Bethnal 


Green, S.W.) asked the Secretary to the | 


Treasury whether the deputation to the 
Postmaster General on Wednesday next 
would be limited to the case of the tele- 
graphists, or whether it would be open to 
any other class of Post Office servants 
to state their grievances to a representa- 
tive of their class on that occasion? 

Mr. HANBURY said the deputation 


would not be confined to the tele- | 
graphists. Every other branch of Post | 


Office servants would be represented in | 


the same way to state their grievances. 
No distinction would be drawn between 
them and the telegraphists. 


ERITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMMITTEE 
(QUESTION OF ORDER). 

Mr. HUBERT DUNCOMBE (Cumber- 
land, Egremont) asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether the Motion which 
stood in the name of the hon. Member 
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|regard it as proper to put it as one 
|Motion from the Chair or as two? 
| *Mr. SPEAKER: I think, where pre- 
|cedence has been given by the Govern- 
ment to a Motion, that Motion should be 
‘left in the shape in which it stood at the 
| time precedence was accorded to it. 
| Unless, therefore, the Leader of the 
House consents to the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Burnley being moved in the 
shape in which it now appears, or unless 
there be some necessity of Parliamentary 
procedure which requires that it should 
be divided into two questions (which I 
do not think exists in the present case), 
I should feel it my duty to put it as it 
originally stood—that is to say, as one 
question. I ought to add, as some hon. 
;Members seem to be under the impres- 
sion that the form in which the Motion 
now stands on the Paver is one which 
was submitted to me for my approval, 
\that that is not the case. I was not 
aware of any change until I saw it on 
| the Paper. 


NEW MEMBER SWORN. 
John Patrick Hayden, esquire, for the 
'County of Roscommon (South Roscom- 
| mon Division). 


for Burnley relating to South Africa was | 


to be treated as two distinct Resolutions 
or as one? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: I was going to put a question 
on the point of Order on the very matter 


which has been raised by my hon. Friend | 
It will | 


in the Question just put to me. 
be in the recollection of the House that, 
on the discussion which took place last 
Tuesday, I promised, in response to an 
appeal made by the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite (Sir William Harcourt) and 
others of less authority, that I would 
give a day for the discussion of a Motion 
upon the subject of the South Africa 
Committee, provided that it was definite 
in its character. A Notice of Motion was 


thereupon read out by the hon. Member 
for Burnley, and was put upon the Paper 


and was always regarded as one Motion. 
I observe, however, now that it is divided 
into two paragraphs, and the question 
of Order, Sir, I would put to you is 
whether under the circumstances in which 
this Motion is put down, you would 


Lord George Hamilton. 


TITHE REDEMPTION BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
| discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


MOTIONS. 


| 
| EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE. 


Bill to continue various Expiring Laws, 
| ordered to be brought in by Mr. Hanbury and 
| the Attorney General; presented, and Read 
the First time; to be Read a Second time To- 
| morrow, and to be printed.—{Bill 330.] 


BURIALS JOINT COMMITTEES. 


Bill to amend the Local Government Act 
| 1894 with regard to Joint Committees for the 
| purposes of the Burial Acts, ordered to be 
| brought in by Mr. Chaplin and Mr. T. W. 
| Russell ; presented, and Read the First time; 
| to be Read a Second time ‘To-morrow, and to 
| be printed.—({bill 331.] 


| 
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ORDERS OF 


THE DAY. 


ERITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMMITTEE. 
*Mr. PHILIP STANHOPE (Buruley) 


rose to move :— 


“That this House regrets the inconclusive 
action and Report of the Select Committee on 
British South Africa, and especially the failure 
of that Committee to recommend specific steps 
with regard to Mr. Rhodes and to a 
report to this House the refusal of Mr. Hawks- 
ley to obey the order of the Committee to pro- 
duce copies of certain telegrams, which he 
admitted were in his possession, and which 
he had already submitted to the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies at his request in July 
129 ; that Mr. Hawksley be ordered to attend 
at the Bar of the House upon a day appointed 
for the purpose, and then and there produce 
the aforesaid telegrams.” 


He said that, with the majority of Mem- 
bers, he was unconscious that a difficulty 
was likely to arise in connection with the 
division of his Motion into two parts. 
He had understod that the Motion was 
in accordance with the Rules of the House 
and with ordinary practice, and it was 
set down without his solicitation on the 
Paper in this form. It would be 
in the recollection of most hon. Mem- 
bers that, from the early stages of 
this controversy there had been in an in- 
fluential portion of the Press and also 
in other influential circles, a campaign 
in favour of burking inquiry and stifling 
all discussion on this most important 
matter. [“ Hear, hear!”] He was bound 
to say that, when on the 15th of this 
month he addressed a question to the 
First Lord of the Treasury on this sub- 
ject, receiving a reply that no useful 
public purpose would be served by a dis- 
cussion of the Report—{“ hear, hear!” 
from Mr. Bautrour, and Ministerial 
cheers|—he had been led to believe that 
even the right hon. Gentleman himself 
was in sympathy with that campaign. 
But he thought that the right hon. Gen- 
tleman would find as time went on that, 
outside the House at all events, there was 
a most decided desire to sift this matter 
to the bottom—[Opposition cheers|— 
and when the Report and the evidence 
given before the Select Committee were 
circulated this desire would increase and 
the public excitement with regard to it 
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would become augmented. It would be 
necessary for him to refer to the very 
earliest stages of this controversy, to the 
period when the raid took place. When 
the news of that event came to England 
it would be remembered what consterna- 
tion it created and the anxiety which 
prevailed as to its consequences in South 
Africa itself, and even on the Continent 
of Europe. Inasmuch as he would have 
to criticise, and criticise sharply, the 
action of the Colonial Secretary, he 
wished at this point at all events to say 
that the action of the right hon. Gentle- 
man on receipt of the news of Dr. 
Jameson’s raid, was prompt, effective, 
and courageous. [Cheers.|] It received 
at the time the sympathy, and, he be- 
lieved the concurrence, of every Member 
of the House. Its immediate effect was, 
he thought, to prevent the outbreak of 
hostilities with the Transvaal and to en- 
able a period of calm to supervene in 
which we might be able to settle our 
difficulties in South Africa. The first 
consequence of the raid was that Dr. 
Jameson and the officers who accom- 
panied him were handed over by Presi- 
dent Kruger to the Imperial authorities 
for trialin England. An assurance was at 
the same time given by the Colonial Sec- 
retary that a “public inquiry would be 
held into the circumstances of the raid, 
and that public inquiry was demanded 
not only by President Kruger, but by 
most people in this country. At the 
opening of the Session last year it was 
announced in the Speech from the 
Throne that a searching inquiry would be 
held into the origin and circumstances 
of those proceedings, and in the Debate 
which subsequently took place many im- 
portant statements were made. The 
Leader of the Opposition on February 11 
said : — 


Africa Committee. 


“The position of the Chartered Company is a 
very anomalous one; it is one of limited lia- 
bility for themselves and of unlimited liability 
for us” ; 


and then the right hon. Gentleman used 
these most suggestive words :— 


“Tt is obvious that the charter of the Chartered 
Company must be revised, but it must be re- 
vised under the superintendence and authority 
of Parliament.” 


[“ Hear, hear!” from Sir Witit1am Har- 
court.] The First Lord of the Treasury 
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gave practically a general assent to this 
view, and, consequently, although at that 
moment the proceedings at the trial of 
Dr. Jameson rendered it impossible to 
hold an inquiry, the House remained con- 


tent with that assurance, and it was not | 


until Dr. Jameson and his associates were 
found to be guilty on July 29, that next 
day the Government made a proposal to 
the House for the constitution of a 
Select Committee to inquire into these 
iatters. 
proposal to the House, the Colonial Sec- 


retary said that a preference had been | 


shown for a Committee— 


‘because the proposed reference, he thought, | 
could not be submitted to any body in the | 


nature of a Judicial Committee. We could 
pot ask a Judicial Commission to investigate 


all the details of administration of the Char- | 
tered Company, or ask them to give us their | 


advice on matters of policy, which are matters 
entirely for the Executive Government and the 
House at large.” 


The Leader of the Opposition gave a | 
Then a/ 


complete concurrence to that. 
question was raised as to whether the 
terms of reference included an inquiry 
into the raid. The original terms of refer- 


ence sinply suggested an inquiry into the | 


circumstances of the Chartered Company 


and into the constitution of the Char- | 
they made no! 


tered Company; but 
specific reference whatever to the raid 
itself. A further question was raised by 
the hon. Member for East Mayo as to— 


“whether tlhe wording of the reference would | 


leave the Inquiry open to consider the question 
connected with the raising of capital and dis- 
tribution of the shares of the Chartered Com- 
pany and their manipulation.” 


To that the Colonial Secretary_said : — 


“Undoubtedly the word ‘administration’ is a 
wide word, and it will cover that.” 


It was important, now that the Report 
was before them, to point out that the 
first and paramount object of that Com- 
mittee was not so much to inquire into 
the circumstances of the raid as to in- 
quire into the circumstances of the 
Chartered Company—{cheers|—and as 
to the fitness of that company 
to perform the great Imperial duties 
which it was now fulfilling in 
South Africa. The report dealt at 
great length with the circumstances of 


Mr. Philip Stanhope. 
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ithe raid, but it entirely left out of 
consideration the circumstances of the 
Chartered Company either as to its past 
action or as to its present position. No 
inquiry at all was held into the alleged 
stock-jobbing, or manipulation of shares, 
which had been expressly promised by 
the Colonial Secretary in Parliament, and 
indeed one member of the Committee 
who proposed to enter upon the matter 
was summarily stopped by the Committee 
and informed that these subjects belonged 
| to the subsequent branch of the Inquiry, 
| a stage at which the majority of the Com- 
| mittee knew that they never intended to 
'arrive. In a concluding paragraph the 
teport stated that the examination and 
consideration of these most material 
points would be extremely lengthened, 
the period of the Session was late, 
and it would be better to leave 
to the Executive Government to deal 
| with this grave matter of the con- 
| stitution of the Chartered Company. 
| [Sir W. Harcourt dissented.| The right 
hon. Gentleman dissented, but here were 
| the words : — 


Africa Committee. 





“This part of the Inquiry would require a 
lengthened investigation which it would be 
impossible to deal with at this period of the 
Session. This, however, should not, in the 
opinion of the Committee, affect any action 
which the Executive Government may deem 
| immediately necessary under the circum- 
stances.” 


[Cheers.] What was this but leaving to 
the Executive Government to deal with 
| the paramount matter with which the 
Committee was originally appointed to 
deal? He had no doubt that the House 
would hear that the Colonial Secretary 
was to have a free hand given to him 
by his colleagues to deal with this matter. 
They were accustomed to the right hon. 
Gentleman having a free hand; and he 
knew no more entrancing spectacle than 
to see the right hon. Gentleman in his 
free and easy way making hay of the 
most sacred principles of the Tory 
Party. [Laughter and cheers.| But be- 
fore the right hon. Gentleman began to 
deal with that free hand which, no doubt, 
would be given to him in this matter of 
the Chartered Company, he should like 
to ask him a few questions as to the 
line which he proposed to take. The 
Session was about to close, the House 
would have no further opportunity of 
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dealing with this matter, and he thought | 
they ought to have from the right hon. | 
Gentleman distinct declarations on these | 
points. He would ask, in the first place, 
did the right hon. Gentleman adhere to | 
the views he entertained on this matter | 
at the beginning of the year? On January 
29 last the right hon. Gentleman, speak- | 
ing of the Chartered Company said :— 


“The company, he believed, would be able to 
make out a very good case for itself TO 
it had done its duty in Rhodesia with great 
energy and great public spirit.” 


[Cheers.] He would advise hon. Gentle- 
men Opposite who cheered to master 
the report of Sir Richard Martin, and | 
they would find that the administra- | 
tion of the Chartered Company, which 
was so much lauded by the Colonial 
Secretary, had been one succession of 
scandalous maladministration. [| Hear, | 
hear!” and cries of “Oh!”| He as- 
sumed that they had not yet the full | 
answer of the Chartered Company— | 
[“hear, hear!” ]—but, at all events, they 
had sutticient extracts from Sir Richard 
Martin’s report to prove that practically 
a system of slavery existed under the 
company, that cattle of the unfortunate 
natives were improperly confiscated, and 
that when they protested or resisted they | 
were mown down by Maxim guns. That | 
was the administration which the right 
hon. Gentleman eulogised at the begin- | 
ning of the year; and the House had a | 
right to claim from him a_ distinct | 
declaration whether he approved of it 
now. [Cheers.| The right hon. Gen- 
tleman stated, in answer to the hon. 
Member for Belfast, that he was in ne- 
gotiation with the directors and with 
Her Majesty’s Commissioner and _ the 
Governor of Cape Colony as to the 
changes that were to be made in the ad- 
ministration of affairs. The Com- 
mittee’s Report showed that the directors 
of the Chartered Company could be 
divided into two classes—the ornamental 
and the detrimental. [Laughter.] The 
ornamental class consisted of Dukes and 
other people of high social position, who 
were generally attractive to the gullible 
investor. [Laughter.] But these Gen- 
tlemen, by their own confession, looked 
with almost lofty contempt on the pro- 
ceedings of the company they were sup- 
posed to administer, and by power of 
attorney conferred their whole authority 
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upon Mr. Rhodes, leaving him to work 
his will without interference. The detri- 
mental class were agents of Mr. Rhodes, 


Africa Committee. 


| were cognisant of the raid, and were 


active instruments of Mr. Rhodes in the 
whole matter. Which of these classes 
was the right hon. Gentleman negotia- 
ting with? Was he negotiating with the 
ornamentals or with the detrimentals— 


| with men who had proved to be grossly 


negligent or quite inefficient, or with 
men who had been proved guilty of 
conniving at a criminal raid, and who, 
in his opinion, were unfit to have any- 
thing further to do with the administra- 


tion of affairs in South Africa? [Cheers.] 


He would ask the right hon. Gentleman 
several questions. Had he, or had he 
not, entered into any engagement—direct 


| or indirect—with Mr. Rhodes or anybody 


else for the maintenance in its integrity 
of the existing charter? If he had de- 


| cided to modify the charter so as to 


remove the justification of the critic’ n 
of his right hon. Friend the Member for 


| Monmouthshire—that it was a system of 


limited liability for the company and un- 
limited liability for ourselves—what form 
propose the charter should 
eventually take?) Then, what guarantee 





| would he give the House and the country 


for the future government of the Com- 
pany’s territory in South Africa so that 
the scandals revealed by Sir Richard 
Martin might not be possible under the 
new order of things? [‘ Hear, hear!” | 
Coming now to the Report, it would 


be seen that the Committee dealt 
in very stringent and severe terms 
with the most dishonourable conduct 
of Mr. Rhodes. It was constantly 


said that Mr. Rhodes was a patriot— 
[“hear, hear!” from the Ministerial 
Benches|—and, as a patriot, he was not 
amenable to the laws affecting ordinary 
persons. [A laugh.| He did not wish 
to dispute Mr. Rhodes’s patriotism. All 
he could say was that one’s knowledge of 
patriots in history was not associated 
with the acquisition of millions by those 
patriots. [“ Hear, hear!” and cries 
of “Oh!”| In these days, of course, 
men had a somewhat different conception 
of patriotism. There was what he might 
call a fin de siéele patriotism, which had 
its nursery on the Stock Exchange. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] But he did protest that 
no past services on the part of Mr. 
Rhodes, whatever they might be, could 
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justify the Committee and the Govern- 
ment in not recommending and taking 
punitive measures against Mr. Rhodes. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] Dr. Jameson and his 
associates—the men who had _ been 
punished by imprisonment and loss of 
Her Majesty’s Commission—were, after 
all, merely the instruments of Mr. 
Rhodes—{cheers|—and he protested that, 
if these men were properly punished, it 
was the duty of the Government to sug- 
gest some kind of measure to mark their 
disapproval of Mr. Rhodes’s dishonour- 
able conduct, and of his course of | 
action in South Africa. [Cheers.] It 
was said that Mr. Rhodes was outside | 
the jurisdiction of our Courts. That was | 
a legal question on which he expressed | 
no opinion. But Mr. Rhodes was at this | 
moment a member of Her Majesty’s | 
Privy Council ; and, having been proved | 
guilty by a Committee of the House of | 
Commons of acts as a public man of | 
which he ought to have been ashamed, 
why did not the Government propose to 
remove him from that position? There 
was another principal—there were prac- | 
tically only two principals in this matter | 
—and the second was Mr. Beit. He sup- 
posed Mr. Beit also was a patriot, but he 
was only a German patriot, and he did 
not know that German patriots were held | 
in as much honour in this country as | 
British patriots. Why, if these other | 
gentlemen were found guilty by a British 
jury, was not Mr. Beit proceeded against? | 
They would be told, perhaps, that it was 
a long time after the event; and the! 
right hon. Gentleman might suggest that | 
the sooner they forgot these things the 
better. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] He might be 
told, also, that Mr. Beit was a man of 
great wealth, and that, perhaps, was 
the best reason, after all, in conjunction 
with the fact that he had been adopted | 
by London society, why he was not 
the sort of man who should be pro- 
ceeded against. [“Hear, hear!” and 
“Oh!”] With regard to the non-produc- 
tion of the Hawksley telegrams, the first 
point he would make was this—that the 
existence of these cablegrams had been 
known to many people for a long time. 
It was known during the Jameson trial ; 
and he would like to ask the Attorney 
General whether he did not during the 
trial actually see these very cablegrams 
which they could not obtain the produc- 
tion of to-day. At all events, they were 
Mr, Philip Stanhope. 
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seen by a large number of people at the 
Colonial Office and out at the Cape; and 
eventually the Colonial Secretary himself 
began to think that it might be worth 
while troubling himself about them. Be- 
cause in his statement before the Select 
Committee the right hon. Gentleman 
used these words : — 


Africa Committee. 


“In the May following, I think it was, I 
heard rumours were current in London about 
the existence of these telegrams and about 
their containing something very important 
indeed ; and I then determined I would see 
exactly what was in them.” 


Accordingly on June 6 they were com- 
municated by Mr. Hawksley to the 
Colonial Secretary with a covering letter. 
He believed—and would ask the right 
hon. Gentleman if it was not so—that 
copies of the telegrams had been retained 
in the Colonial Office. At all events, the 
covering letter must have been retained. 
Why was not that covering letter sub- 
mitted to the Committee?) On June 17 
the right hon. Gentleman, having 
mastered the contents of the telegrams 
and having come to the conclusion that 
they were very much (as he said) on the 
same lines as the previous telegrams, 
returned them to Mr. Hawksley with 
another letter. Indeed, he would ask the 
right hon. Gentleman whether it was not 
a fact that when he returned those tele- 
grains there was a correspondence—not 
confined to a single letter—between hin- 
And, if so, why 
was not that correspondence laid before 
the Select Committee? If the right hon. 
Gentleman was not able to deny the fact 
of that correspondence the House ought 
to call for its production. It was 
materially important that they should 





know what that correspondence con- 
tained. The right hon. Gentleman was 


asked by the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton, “I suppose you would like these 
telegrams to appear?” He should have 
thought that, having regard to the very 
damaging rumours afloat, the right hon. 
Gentleman would have been glad to see 
the telegrams appear, but what was 
the right hon. Gentleman’s astounding 
answer. He said, “I really am quite in- 
different.” [Ministerial cheers.| The 
right hon. Gentleman admitted himself 
that, in May, damaging rumours were 
afloat about certain incriminating tele- 
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never said that! ”|—well, telegrams that 
might be incriminating. The right hon. 
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Government seemed to hesitate too. He 


Africa Committee. 


trusted that the House of Commons 


Gentleman said that he was so far moved | would take a juster and truer view of its 
by the existence of the rumour that he | responsibility and duty, and would insist 
called for the telegrams, and he must be | that its authority should be respected, 


conscious that as long as these telegrams 
were not produced suspicions—possibly 
quite unfounded—but suspicions of the 
gravest kind would continue to exist, 
and he was astounded that the right hon. 
Gentleman—{[ Ministerial laughter |— 
was not more careful of the honour of 
his Department than he showed himself 
to be when he said that this was a matter 
of indifference to him. The right hon. 
Gentleman might be indifferent, but his 
indifference would not be shared by the 
people of this country. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
The feeling of the people would be, as 
long as this matter was not probed to 
the very bottom, that there was possibly 
some one concerned whom it was im- 
portant to screen from public criticism, 
that there was some scandal which had 
yet to be unearthed. What he called upon 
the House of Commons to do was to take 
steps to scatter these rumours to the 
winds, and not to allow the subject to 
remain wrapt in mystery and darkness. 
Two questions were involved of supreme 
importance. There was, first of all, the 
vindication of our national honour and 
the good name of Englishmen throughout 
the world. [Cheers.| It was the duty of 
the Government to court the fullest 
publicity, and then to mete out punish- 
ment to offenders, however highly 
placed; it was their duty to act with 
equal justice and impartiality, to redress 
the grievances which had resulted from 
this maladministration in South Africa, 
and to take absolute and certain guaran- 
tees that maladministration would not 
continue in the future. There was still 
one other question to be disposed of. 
It was the vindication of the authority 
and dignity of Parliament—[cheers|— 
which had been set at nought on this 
oceasion. Only the other day another 
Committee of that House, dealing with 
a much less important matter, reported 
to the House a money-lender of the name 
of Kirkwood, who had proved recalci- 
trant, but whom, in comparison, he would 
call a humble witness, and the House did 
not hesitate a moment to exercise its 
authority and to compel that witness to 
appear at the Bar. But in this case the 
Select Committee had hesitated, and the 
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and with that object i in view would accept 
the Resolution which he submitted to 
the House 


Cartain NORTON (Newington, W.) 
seconded the Motion. 

*Mr. SPEAKER having read out the 
terms of the Motion, and no Member 
rising from either of the Front Benches, 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton) said that he was really surprised 
at the conspiracy of silence which went 
on and in which apparently both Front 
Benches were involved. [Laughter, and 
Sir W. Harcourt: “Wait a minute! ”] 
His right hon. Friend said “ Wait a 
minute!” He had waited a minute, ex- 
pecting anxiously to see the Colonial 
Secretary or his right hon. Friend bound 
to his feet to continue the discussion. 
When he rose the Speaker was on the 
very point of putting the question. The 
Committee had found that Mr. Rhodes 
was gravely guilty in regard to the raid, 
and the Report showed that not only was 
he guilty of conspiracy against the Gov- 
ernment of a friendly State, but that he 
had acted with the grossest treachery 
towards the Colonial Secretary—[eries of 
“Oh!”|—towards the Government of 
which he was Prime Minister, towards a 
number of the directors of the company, 
and towards the persons engaged with 
him in the raid. There were, it was 
obvious, two parties concerned. On the 
one hand there was the party that wished 
to obtain reasonable reforms in the 
Transvaal, and, on the other hand, there 
was Mr. Rhodes, who wanted to put an 
end to the Republic and to establish the 
flag of England in the Transvaal. As a 
rule he was in favour of revolutionists, 
because when a revolution took place it 
was generally justifiable ; but revolutions 
which he wanted to see were revolutions 
in support of the rights of a people, not 
revolutions in favour of a certain number 
of capitalists. He thought that almost 
evrybody would agree with him that as 
a revolutionist Mr. Rhodes was guilty of 
base conduct. When Mr. Rhodes came 
to this country he was prepared, he said, 
to make a clean breast of it ; but when 
he gave evidence he refused to reply to 
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a large number of questions on the] public men when they heard of a gen- 
ground that they might compromise | tleman, a Prime Minister, engaging in a 


other people. It was a great mistake on 
the part of the Committee to accept that 
view; but in regard to the cablegrams 
the Committee decided that they ought 
to be produced ; but they were not pro- 
duced, and why? Mr. Rhodes’s solicitor 
said that he had telegraphed to Mr. 
Rhodes for permission to produce them, 


and that Mr. Rhodes had replied that he | 


would not give permission. Mr. Rhodes 
had thereby shown himself to be contu- 
macious against the Committee intrusted 
with powers by that House. The First 
Lord of the Treasury laid down a strange 
doctrine when he suggested that Mr. 
Rhodes’s offences ought to be condoned 
because he had shown himself to be so 
great a patriot on other occasions. Could 
any one draw a distinction between Mr. 
Rhodes and Mr. Beit in connection with 
this matter? If it was contended that 
Mr. Rhodes was such a patriot that he 
ought not to be punished, it must equally 
be held that Mr. Beit, a German citizen 
who brought out companies, ought to be 


protected from the consequences of his | 


connection with the invasion of a foreign 
State from English territory. 


with the prospects of this company, if he 
had not obtained for himself a large num- 
ber of what were called free shares, and 
practically sold the greater number of 
them to the public, he would be quite 
ready to respect Mr. Rhodes, as he re- 
spected Garibaldi, the late Mr. Parnell, 
and many gentlemen who had been en- 
gaged in revolutionary objects. 
hear!”} But what would have been said 
of Garibaldi if it had been found that he 
had established a company in Sicily 


before he went there, out of which he was | 


making a profit of millions ?—{“ hear, 
hear! ”|—or what would have been said 
of Mr. Parnell if it had been shown that 
his advocacy of Home Rule involved large 
financial advantage to himself? [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] He was quite ready to admit | 
that Mr. Rhodes might have been 
actuated by mixed motives, of which his 
desire to found a great Empire might | 
have been one, but as Mr. Rhodes him- | 
self admitted before the Committee, al- | 
though he was actuated by this great am- 
bition, he was also actuated by financial 
and commercial motives ; and he did 
think it lowered the standard of British 


Mr. Henry Labouchere. 


If Mr. | 
Rhodes had not been connected financially | 


[“‘ Hear, | 


| revolution by which, among other things, 
he would derive great profit to himself. 


[“Hear, hear!”] Surely there was 
nothing monstrous in the Resolution 


of his hon. Friend when he regretted 
| that the Committee did not suggest some 
| sort of action against Mr. Rhodes. 
| [“ Hear, hear!”] He could understand 
| that it was not desired to punish Mr. 
| Rhodes. One reason would be that the 
time had gone by. It might also be 
asserted that Mr. Rhodes, when invited 
to appear before the Committee, admitted 
his legal guilt, and that it was somewhat 
hard to prosecute him after that; but 
still, Mr. Rhodes was a Privy Councillor, 
| and as such had taken an oath to reveal 
anything against the interests of the 
}Queen. That oath Mr. Rhodes had 
violated. [Cheers.]| Surely, therefore, 
jhe ought not to remain a Privy 
Councillor. [Cheers.| If that advice 
| were tendered to Her Majesty by Her 
Ministers, she would, no doubt, agree to 
it. People at home, when they found 
that the subordinates of Mr. Rhodes were 
put in prison and that nothing whatever 
was done against Mr. Rhodes, would take 
it as showing that there was one law for 
the great and another for the more 
humble. [‘‘Hear, hear!”] But what 
| would be the opinion entertained abroad? 
We should be regarded as the vilest 
hypocrites in that we punished the 
subordinates, but when it came to a rich 
man like Mr. Beit or an important politi- 
cal man like Mr. Rhodes, we passed on 
and did nothing. [“ Hear, hear!”] Sup- 
pese a raid took place from the United 
States into Canada, and it was found that 
the Secretary of State had got up the 
raid without the knowledge of the Presi- 
| dent, and an appeal was made by the 
Government of this country to the United 
States because Canadians had _ been 
| killed, should we be satisfied if the Secre- 
| tary of State were only blamed? No, we 
should demand that he should be de- 
prived of his oflice—{cheers|—and he 
| doubted whether for a moment the 
United States would refuse to satisfy that 
,demand. His hon. Friend declared the 
Report of the Committee to be incon- 
adie, and he pointed to statements 
| made in the House by the Secretary for 
| the Colonies and his right hon. Friend the 
Member for Monmouth. Not only did 
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those two right hon. Gentlemen declare] Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL: Yes, 
that it was desirable that the Committee Sir. That question was never raised by 
should investigate the administration of | me directly or indirectly till it was raised 
the company, “but they were ordered by | by Mr. Pender. 

the terms of reference to investigate it.! Mr. LABOUCHERE said he seemed 
The House knew perfectly well that the | to live in a world of delusion. [ Laughter. | 
Committee had not done so; therefore,| Then the hon. and Jearned Gentleman 
on that point alone, the Report was in- | started a fresh hare [laughter |—namely, 
conclusive. He went a good deal further. |“ How do you know who were the 
He considered that the Report did not | senders? You must specify clearly who 
probe to the bottom the relations of the | they are.” And the hon. and learned 
Colonial Office to Mr. Rhodes. He frankly | Gentleman urged that as a reason why 
believed that the Colonial Secretary was | | the Committee » should not at once ask for 








not informed of anything in connection ‘the telegrams and should get the witnesses 


with the intentions of Mr. Rhodes in re- | 
gard to the plan of the raid—[“ hear, | 
hear!” |—speaking in the broadest | 
language ; but undoubtedly there were 
specific charges made against the Colonial 
Office by Mr. Harris, Mr. Hawksley, and | 
Mr. Rhodes. From the very moment the | 
Committee met, for some reason he never 
could understand, the Conservative side 
of the Committee did their very best to | 
evade those matters being looked into. | 
(“Hear, hear!”] Mr. Rhodes told the | 
Committee that these telegrams passed 
between himself and his agent. Common | 
sense immediately told him that when | 
there was certain documentary evidence 
in existence the first thing to do was to 
get hold of it, and he urged again and | 
again that these cablegrams should be | 
produced, but the Attorney General said 
there was an international difticulty. It 
was a great question whether under the | 
international telegraph law the Com-! 
mittee could claim them, because they | 
had touched at Madeira. 


Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricuarp Wessrer, Isle of Wight) said 
that no question on the international | 
convention ever was raised except by the 
telegraph company. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE said he would 
refresh the hon. and learned Gentleman’s 
memory. After two discussions on the 
matter the hon. and learned Gentleman 
said he had made a mistake, and the fact 
that the hon. and learned Gentleman had 
made a mistake produced an effect upon 
him. [ZLaughter.] Then the hon. and 


learned Gentleman started another hare, 
that it was very doubtful whether the 
Committee could obtain these telegrams 
without the permission of the sender. 
Did the hon. and learned Gentleman deny 
that? 


to tell them about an, 
imagine he did ? 
strongly borne in upon his mind that he 
| produced a list of gentlemen and said 
| that the telegrams must have been sent 
by some of Geen i in Africa to others in 
England. The Committee did not know 
then that the Colonial Secretary had seen 
| these telegrams. 


Mr. Harris told 
| distinctly that he had himself told Mr. 
| Fairfield of the objects and intentions of 








great impression upon him. 


What did he 
| Laughter.| It was 


He did not think he 
was under: any delusion there. [A laugh.]| 


| He supposed it was about the middle of 


their proceedings when they learnt 
ito their surprise that the Colonial 
|Secretary himself had seen them. 


the Committee most 


Mr. Rhodes ; and he told them in the 
most direct manner that he had told the 
Colonial Secretary. Mr. Harris declared 


| he said— 


“We chall be here (pointing to a spot on the 
map), and if a rising takes place in Johannes- 
burg, of course we should not stand by and see 
them thrashed.” 


The Colonial Secretary said, and he fully 
admitted that he was borne out by Lord 
Selborne, who was present, that neither 
he nor Lord Selborne heard those words, 
but that they did hear Mr. Harris say, 
‘*T could tell you something in con- 
fidence,” and that he protested against 
being told in confidence as a private 
individual what he might not hear as 
Secretary of State. [Ministerial cheers. | 
He put these statements forward because 
they were absolutely antagonistic. It 
could not be a defect of memory on the 
part of Mr. Harris that he told Mr. 
Fairfield and subsequently the right hon. 
Gentleman himself. If the Colonial 
Secretary had heard the words spoken by 
Dr. Harris, they would have made a 


He would 
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have said, “ You are keeping back some- 
thing, and it is only reasonable that I 
should know before I continue these 
negotiations in regard to this territory.” 
[‘« Hear, hear !” 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CuamBertatn, 
Birmingham, W.) said it would be found 
in the evidence that Dr. Harris referred 
to the rising in Johannesburg. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE : Surely he 
must have known that the rising in 
Johannesburg would be the signal for 
action in the territory. [Cries of “ No!”] 


The telegrams which had been produced | 


had confirmed the statement of Harris 
that he had told Mr. Fairfield, and prac- 
tically Mr. Chamberlain. Mr. Hawksley, 
when asked to produce the telegrams 
shown to the Colonial Secretary and the 
Attorney General, declared there was 
absolutely no privilege ; what did the 
Chairman then say ? 
on with you, Mr. Hawksley, to-day. 
We shall report to the House.’ What 
was his surprise when he attended the 


next meeting of the Committee to find | 
that it was not intended to report Mr. | 
Why was Mr. | 
Hawksley’s examination not proceeded | 


Hawksley to the House. 


with? Because he was going to be 
reported to the House. 
be reported. Only he and his hon. 
Friend voted for that. 

Mr. JAMES O’K ELLY (Roscommon, 
N.): Where was the Leader of the 
Opposition? [Laughter and cheers. | 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: He was in 
the room. If Mr. Hawksley had 
appeared at the Bar, one of two things 
would have -happened—he would have 
produced the telegrams, or he would 
have been sent to Holloway or Newgate. 
The Committee then discovered that Mr. 
Hawksley was not the man to proceed 
against ; it was Mr. Rhodes who was 
the proper man. If that was so, why 
had they threatened to report him to 
the House? [“Hear, hear!”} Mr. 
Rhodes, however, was outside the juris- 
diction of the Speaker, and if he had 
been summoned, he would probably not 
have come. Now it happened that Mr. 
Rhodes had a counsel in the Committee 
room, and after the evidence had been 
finished, Mr. Pope addressed the Com- 
mittee for his client. We might fairly 
assume that Mr. Pope was speaking 


Mr. Labouchere. 


{COMMONS! 


“ We shall not go | 


His hon. Friend | 
(Mr. Blake) and himself moved that he | 
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according to his instructions, and what 
did he tell them? That it was for State 
reasons that these telegrams were not 
produced. Did this bear out the reasons 
given by the Committee why Mr. Rhodes 
did not produce the telegrams? Mr. 
Rhodes had stood to his guns from the 
beginning. He would not have any 
questions put to him; they must ask 
others. But were these the only copies 
of the telegrams that existed? Had the 
Attorney General seen them? He did 
not complain that he had seen them ; 
|it was certain he had seen them, 
Then the Attorney General did see them. 
How did he get them, and whom did he 
get them from? He could not get them 
down from heaven or from his opponents. 
| He must have had them from the Trea- 
‘sury, who had them from the Colonial 
| Office. If the Attorney General did see 
the cablegrams it was clear and obvious 
that there must be other copies in 
existence than those in the possession of 
Mr. Hawksley. But if the Attorney 
|General did see the cablegrams, then he 
ought to have told the Committee of it. 
When those cablegrams were sent back 
by the Colonial Secretary to Mr. 
Hawksley they were sent back with a 
simple covering letter. He wished to 
ask the Colonial Secretary whether there 
was any further correspondence between 
| himself and Mr. Hawksley ; and if there 
| was, was it in regard to Mr. Hawksley’s 
| statement that the Colonial Office knew 
| what Mr. Rhodes’ intentions were? If 
‘the cablegrams could not be obtained, 
| then the correspondence ought to be pro- 
iduced. Would the Colonial Secretary be 
good enough to read the letters to the 
|House? If he would not, had he, as one 
of the parties concerned, any objection 
to Mr. Hawksley producing the corre- 
spondence or publishing it? He main- 
tained that Mr. Hawksley was the right 
man to apply to for the cablegrams. If 
Mr. Rhodes had been in England, he 
would have been the right man. Mr. 
Hawksley admitted that he had the 
| cablegrams in his possession ; he was told 
| by the Attorney General that he had no 
privilege and was bound to produce them ! 
and yet, after the Committee had ordered 
| him to produce them and had threatened 
to report him if he did not, he was allowed 
to set the House of Commons at defiance. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] There was another 
remarkable point in connection with Mr, 
( 


Africa Committee. 
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Hawksley’s examination. When Mr.|the creature superior to its creator. 
Hawksley was dismissed from the wit-| There was no question of leadership here. 
ness chair, he (Mr. Labouchere) said to| It might as well be contended that he 
the Chairman, “I presume that Mr.) was not faithful to his Leader if he com- 
Hawksley is still a witness,” and the) plained of the right hon. Gentleman not 
Chairman assented. Why, then, was| being able to play cricket. [Laughter.] 
not Mr. Hawksley’s examination pro-| He commended this view of the case to 
ceeded with? Mr. Hawksley had given | hon. Gentlemen opposite. He did not 
very remarkable evidence and had put|know how his right hon. Friend the 
in two important letters between himself; Member for West Monmouth was going 
and Mr. Fairfield. The witness was in| to vote—perhaps the right hon. Gentle- 
a very communicative turn of mind,| man was going to say, “I was wrong.” 
and the Committee would have got a lot |[Zaughter and dissent from Sir W. 
out of him. It was a recognised right of |Harcourr.| If he had the pain of going 
any Member on a Committee to claim to into the opposite Lobby to his right hon. 
ask any question of a witness; though | Friend he should endure that pain for 
the Committee might decide that the|the sake of the independence of the 
question should not be put. That right! House. [ZLaughter.] He invited hon. 
was violated with reference to the|Gentlemen opposite to pursue the same 
examination of Mr. Hawksley, in his|course with regard to the Colonial 
own case and in that of other hon. | Secretary and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
Members. This was unfair; and, apart |chequer. The latter right hon. Gentle- 
from whether the suspicion was right or} man was one of the fairest men in the 
wroug, such action created the suspicion ; House, and he was sure he would say 
that it was prompted by fear lest Mr.| that he would not wish a single hon. 





Hawksley should be too communicative. 
The Resolution which had been submitted 
to the House was a most proper one. It 
had been urged that it was in criticism | 
of the conduct of his eminent and/| 
respected Leader. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” and 
lauyhter.| As a matter of fact, it was 
not a question of leaders at all ona Com- 
mittee. He fully recognised the right | 
hon. Gentleman as his political Leader in | 
that House. [Jronical cheers.| But he 
was not going to follow the right hon. 
Gentleman in every question of what 
ought or ought not to be done when he 
found himself serving on the same Com- 
mittee as the right hon. Gentleman. If 
that theory were to hold good, it would 
only be necessary to put on a Com- 
mittee one right hon. Gentleman from 
the Treasury Bench and one from 
the front Opposition Bench to de- 
prive the House of all control over the 
Committee. If two of these Brahmins 
[laughter] were put on the Committee 
the House of Commons would be power- 
less. With the greatest respect to the 
right hon. Member for West Monmouth 
and to the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
—for whom he entertained a distin- 
guished respect and regard—he would 
never consent to such a doctrine, because 
it would be contrary to the primary con- 
trol which the House had over its 
Committees, and because it would make 





Gentleman behind him who believed that 
the action of the Committee was wrong 
to vote against his conscience simply 
from fear of bringing pain and sorrow to 
the right hon. Gentleman. But he 
thought that the members of the Com- 
mittee ought not to vote at all. He was 
ready himself not to vote. [Laughter.] 
The conduct of the Committee was called 
into question ; and it was the rule that 
when an hon. Member’s conduct was 
called into question he should withdraw 
from the House. He suggested that all 
the members of the Committee should 
withdraw from the House. [Cheers.] If 
other members of the Committee wished 
to speak let them ; but they should not 
vote. If the House, after knowing how 
Mr. Hawksley had set its Committee at 
defiance,were to vote that Mr. Hawksley 
ought not to be brought before the House, 
then one of the most serious blows would 
have been inflicted on the dignity of the 
House as a High Court of Justice ; and 
after this Committee of investigation had 
been turned by the fault of the House 
itself into ridicule and contempt, it would 
be better never to have a Committee of 
investigation again. [ Hear, hear!”] 
*ToeE CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuaet Hicks Beacn, 
Bristol, W.) who was received with 
cheers, said: I entirely agree with one 
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of the observations of the hon. Gentle-| conducted this Inquiry at great cost 
man. It is quite unnecessary for him to | of time and trouble to themselves in the 
make any apology for being in opposition | best way in which they knew how to 
to his Leader. [Cheers.| Since I have} do it. [“ Hear, hear!”] That would be 
sat on the opposite side of the House to; a very poor reward by this House to 
the hon. Member I do not remember any | the Members of the Select Committee, 
single occasion on which, when it was at | who certainly did not seek the duty 
al) possible for him to do so, the hon. | which was imposed on them. What are 
Member did not oppose the Leader of his | the grounds on which we are asked to 
Party. [Cheers and laughter.| 1 have | pass this Resolution ? I expected to find 
listened very carefully to the speech of | them in the speech of the Mover, but he 
the hon. Member for Burnley, as well “S| at once turned that speech into an attack 
to the speech of the hon. Member’s ita’ Meaedinene. 
Leader, who sits below him. [ Laughter.| | upon the Char on ™ ene" Mr. 
I do not ever remember a more singular Rhodes, and my right hon. Friend the 
Motion presented to this House, or sup- Colonial Secretary, and the main purport 
ported by more singular speeches on the | of his speech, so far as I could gather, 
part of the Mover and Seconder. Six | was to ascertainfrom my right hon, Friend 
months ago the House, with practical | what would be the policy he would pursue 
unanimity, agreed toappoint aCommittee | ‘ : fet ee : 
cera : i : or the action he would take with regard 
to inquire into this very important subject | * “i 
of the raid and the future of the Char- | t¢ Mr. Rhodes or the Chartered Company. 
tered Company ; and, of course, care was | But, Sir, neither of those matters is con- 
taken—perhaps special care—in_ the | tained in the Motion of the hon. Gentle. 
selection of hon. Members to serve on man. [ Cheers. | The Motion relates to 
the Committee. It may be that the best | 
Members were not chosen.  {Mr. sell winanilicin euil Miesek al ae 
Lapoucnene : “ Hear, hear!”] IT myself | | a ee —— si 
have wished all along that my name had | Committee. . ; é 
been omitted. But the names were) *Mr. STANHOPE: Its inconclusive 











something entirely different, the conduct 





accepted with unanimity by the House ; | character. 

and the House intrusted to this Com- | *Tnze CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
mittee a most laborious and difficult | CHEQUER : I will come to that. The 
Inquiry—an Inquiry which would have | hon. Member for Northampton, in deal- 
been less laborious and less difficult if the | ing with the subject, confessed to be 
hon. Member for Northampton had had living in a world of illusions on this 
the same regard for the dignity of the | matter, as I am sure we have all known 
Committee as he has just now expressed | for some time past. [ Laughter. ] 

for the dignity of the House. [Cheers.}||} Mr. LABOUCHERE: I did not 
That Committee has reported. It is open | quite confess that. I said I seemed to be. 
to the hon. Member or to anybody else | *#Tun CHANCELLOR or tur EX- 
to agree or disagree with its Report. It} CHEQUER: He seems to everybody 
is open to the House, if it chooses, to | else to be. [Laughter and cheers.| The 
remit the subject for further investiga- hon. Member for Surnley calls the pro- 
tion by that Committee or appoint another | ceedings of the Committee inconclusive. 
Committee to consider it. But this, I will | If I may say so, with all due respect, he 
venture to say, is most unusual, if not! does not know the meaning of his own 
unprecedented, that the House should be | language. [Cheers.| Why does he con- 
asked to do neither of these things, but) sider them inconclusive? Because they 
that it should be asked by the two hon, | did not deal with the question of the ad- 


a : . - * 
: s ‘ any! 
Members who have addressed it to pass a | ministration of the Chartered Compan} 


|They might have been called inconclu- 


“4 ing! ‘Ree ou i 
Vote of Censure on the proceedings and | sive if they had not come to a definite 


the Report, or part of the Report, of its | conclusion upon the matters reported 
own Committee, who, after all, I will) upon, but what was the fact? There were 
venture to say on their behalf, have! two matters referred to the Committee. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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The first was the origin and circum-} Mr. Rhodes’ name ought to be removed 
stances of the incursion into the South | from the Privy Council. 

African Republic by an armed force ; the} Mr. LABOUCHERE: That is what 
second was the administration of the |I said. 


3ritish South Africa Company. *Tue CHANCELLOR or tne EX- 
Mr. T. BAYLEY (Derbyshire, Ches-; CHEQUER: That isa matter for the 
terfield): And to Report thereon. consideration of the Government, for of 


*Tu—E CHANCELLOR or tne EX-| course it is for the Government to 
CHEQUER: Of course. We agreed to| decide what action should be taken—if 
divide our Inquiry into two parts, and we | any action should be taken—on the Report 
inquired first into the origin and circum. | of the Committee ; but this I will venture 
stances of the raid. We conducted that | to say, that in considering the case of 
Iaquiry, as it has often seemed to me, at) Mr. Rhodes we must have regard not 
much too great length, and at the close; only to the conduct of which he has 
of the Session we have made a Report been reported to be guilty, but also to his 
upon it which T will venture to say goes | services generally to the Empire. Then 
fully into the whole subject, and, | there is a further complaint, and this is 
whether hon. Members agree with it or | the real head and front of the offending 
not, comes to a definite conclusion upon | of the Select Committee—that we did 
all the most important points. We not immediately Report to this House the 
had no time to enter into the question | refusal of Mr. Hawksley to obey the 
of the administration of the Chartered | order of the Committee to produce copies 
Company. That is not our fault.) of certain telegrams which he admitted 
The matter rests with the House.!were in his possession. Now, any- 
If it should think fit to do so, as Tconfess| body who looks at our Report will 
I hope it will not, it may re-appoint the see why we did not report § Mr. 
same Committee or appoint another Com- | Hawksley’s refusal at once to the House. 
mittee to inquire into that matter; but | Of course, any such Report would, in 
at all events, with due respect to the | accordance with the usual practice, 
English language, our conduct and Report | suggest that some proceedings should be 
cannot properly be called inconclusive. | taken by the House. Well, in our 
The hon. Member complains, next, that opinion, as we stated in the Report, the 
we failed to recommend a specific step person against whom proceedings ought 
with regard to Mr. Rhodes. Why, it was to be taken for refusal to produce these 
not our business. [‘¢ Hear, hear !”] We telegrams was not Mr. Hawksley but 
should have been going beyond the order ‘Mr. Rhodes. Mr. Hawksley was acting 
of reference; but we did express our| solely as solicitor for Mr. Rhodes and 
opinion clearly and definitely of the)! under the instructions of his client. It 
conduct and action of Mr. Rhodes. On| may be—it is not for me to say, I am a 
this point, I submit, the hon. Member | layman—that no privilege could properly 











for Burnley differs with his Leader who} be pleaded in Mr. Hawksley’s defence, 
sits below him. No doubt the hon.! and that therefore the House would 
Member for Northampton in his Report | be technically justified in sending Mr. 
did express a further opinion that the| Hawksley to prison if he still refused, 
conduct and action of Mr. Rhodes was | against the instructions of his client, to 
deserving of severe punishment, but he | produce the telegrams. But this I will 
took very good care not to specify what | venture to say, as an old Member of this 
that meant. |“ Hear, hear!”] Our ideas|House, that I think the House of 
of severe punishment may differ. My|Commons cannot be too careful in 
idea of severe punishment is sitting for| proceedings of this kind to proceed 
35 days on a Select Committee with the | against the right man. [Cheers.] and 
hon. Member for Northampton also as a|that where any doubt could possibly 
member of it. [Zowd laughter.| The arise proceedings in the nature of sending 
hon. Member may consider that Mr. la man to prison are extremely dangerous 
Rhodes ought to be prosecuted. land not likely in the end to result to 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: No, I said he|the credit or dignity of the House. 
ought not. |[Cheers.] In our opinion Mr. Rhodes 
*Tur CHANCELLOR or tHe EX-| was the person against whom proceedings 
CHEQUER: Or he may consider that ought to have been taken. He, of course, 
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was in South Africa, and if he had con- 
sented—because I do not believe any 
compulsion could have been 


{COMMONS} 


! 
| 


exer- | 


cised—on the receipt of the Order of | 
this House to direct the telegrams to be) 


produced it would have been quite im- 
possible, owing to the delay, for us to 
have completed our Inquiry during the 
course of the present Session. Now, in 


our opinion, that delay would not have’ 


been justifiable. 


I can understand it | 


might have been justifiable in certain | 


circumstances. It might have 
justifiable if there could be anything in 


been | 


those telegrams which would exonerate | 
Mr. Rhodes, or those who were blamable | 


for similar action, with regard to their 
grave responsibility for the raid. 
Mr. Rhodes himself had declined to 
produce those telegrams I think I may 
say it appeared to the Committee that 
such a contention could not be sustained. 


But as) 


| 


It might have been desirable to delay our | 
Report for their production if there could | 
have been any reason to attach the| 
importance to them with regard to the 


past action of the Colonial Office and of 


my right hon. Friend the Colonial Secre- | 


tary which is suggested by the hon. Mem- | 
bers for Burnley and Northampton. 1} 


should like to say something on this 
matter. The hon. Member for Burnley 
spoke of what he was pleased to call 
damaging rumours. He _ spoke of a 
scandal that required to be unearthed. 
Well, the term scandal implies a lie, 
if I understand what English means. 
He said he claimed to speak for the people 
of this country. If the people of this 
country have followed the proceedings of 
this Committee, I think they know that 
over and over again the most gigantic 
bubbles have been blown upon this 
subject of the responsibility of the 
Colonial Office. [Cheers.| At the very 
moment when they have got to their 
greatest size they have exploded and 
disappeared as completely as bubbles in 
the air. [Cheers.| Does any one believe 
that my right hon. Friend the Colonial 
Secretary or the Colonial Office were 
implicated in this matter? Does the hon. 
Member for Northampton himself believe 
it? 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: [I said I did not. 


*Tue CHANCELLOR or tHe EX- 
CHEQUER: I should just like to read 


a passage from the draft Report of 
the hon. Member for Northampton. He 


Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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says he does not believe these rumours, 
as they are called. Then why does he 
go on inflicting them upon the House 
and country? [Cheers.| In his own 
draft Report the hon. Member states 
plainly his opinion that it can hardly 
be supposed that Mr. Harris ever 
did make the communication which he 
allegel he made to my right hon. 
Friend as to the connection between the 
unrest at Johannesburg and the desira- 
bility of having a police force near the 


border. And he goes on to say that the 
evidence in no way shows that the 
Colonial Office was aware that Mr. 


Rhodes contemplated under any contin- 
gencies using the strip of Bechuanaland 
and the police to invade the Transvaal 
in order to afford aid to the Johannes- 
burghers in any revolutionary outbreak. 
Sull the hon. Members for Northampton 
and Burnley consider the production of 
these telegrams essential. Why? For 
the sake of weaker brethren? 

*Mr. STANHOPE was understood to 
say that he had indicated the sooner they 
were produced the better. 


*Tin CHANCELLOR cr tHe EX- 
|CHEQUER: Then, why in the world 


make such a fuss about them? [Cheers.| 
It is too ridiculous. [Cheers.] The Com- 
mittee, by a majority of 13 to two, in my 
opinion rightly and properly, declined to 
suggest to anyone that there could be 
any charges against the Colonial Office 
in those telegrams which would be more 
worthy of belief than the statements in 
the previous telegrams submitted to 
them which they had unanimously re- 
jected. Let me state a few  occa- 
sions on which these rumours were 
tested by the Committee. First of all, 
there was the evidence of Mr. Rhodes. 
The hon. Member for Northampton 
thought, with many people, that he would 
be able to extract from Mr. Rhodes some 
evidence very damaging to the Colonial 
Office. 

Mr. LABOUUCHERE: No, I did not. 
*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: Then I do not know why 
Mr. Rhodes was asked the questions. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE: I was on the 
Committee to investigate. I wanted to 
get the facts from the various witnesses. 
I say with frankness that I did not b> 
lieve at the commencement that the right 
hon. Gentleman was cognisant of what 
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occurred. I do not believe it at the pre- 
sent moment, but I do think it was a very 
great mistake that the Committee got 
into the habit, especially hon. Gentiemen 
on the other side, of evading the ques- 
tion, not going to the bottom of it, but 
being ready to run after all sorts of red- 
herring tracks. 

*Tus CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I deny that there was any 
such habit ; and, as to the waste of time, 
if anyone looks at the questions asked, 
and the persons by whom they were 
asked, he will see that for every question 
asked by Members on this side, there 
were at least 50 asked by hon. Members 
opposite. What was Mr. Rhodes’s answer 
in reply to a suggestion of that kind? He 
said he was sure that he had not stated 
directly or indirectly that the Colonial 
Secretary knew anything of the Jameson 
plan. Then there was a great deal of 
excitement about the letter of Sir John 
Willoughby to the War Office. It was 
dificult to obtain that letter. Sir John 
Willoughby declined to produce it, and 
when it was produced by the War Office it. 
stated the honest and bond fide belief of 
the writer “that the steps were taken 
with the knowledge and assent of the Im- 
perial authorities,” and that he was in- 
formed by Dr. Jameson that this was the 
fact. But what followed? Dr. Jameson 
immediately came into the box and denied 
that he ever told anyone that he had the 
Government at his back, and then it was 
discovered that this precious letter was 
written by Mr. Hawksley and not by Sir 
John Willoughby; he simply signed it 
without properly reading it—[eries of 
“Oh, oh!” |—as he said, with the object 
of postponing the taking away of the 
commissions of his friends, and he was 
compelled to admit that he could not 
justify the statement he had made. Then 
there were the telegrams that were ordered 
to be produced by the Eastern Telegraph 
Company. They were expected to con- 
tain all kinds of damaging revelations 
about the Colonial Office and my right 
hon. Friend. There was never a greater 
mare’s nest on that particular subject 
than the contents of those telegrams. 
[Cheers.] Then came the telegrams sent 
or received by Miss Shaw, which the hon, 
Member was particularly anxious to see, 
and which, if he will remember, I myself 
aided him in the Committee in obtain- 
ing. What did those telegrams come to? 
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One of them contained this dreadful 
passage,— 


“T have special reasons to believe that Mr. 
Chamberlain wishes you must do it imme- 
diately.” 


But when the Committee asked her 
what she meant by the phrase, Miss 
Shaw said that she had not derived 
this from anything whatever that my 
right hon. Friend had ever said; and 
when the telegrams were produced from 
Mr. Rhodes or Dr. Harris directing her to 
make certain communications to my 
right hon. Friend, she told the Committee 
that she had never made those communi- 
cations. All those rumours which the 
hon. Member considers were so damaging 
were exploded by this Committee as fast 
as they were produced; and now the 
House is asked to censure us because we 
declined to make ourselves parties to the 
further propagation of those malignant 
slanders—[cheers|—at the hands of those 
who are disappointed because they have 
been unable to show that complicity with 
this raid with which they were too ready 
to credit my right hon. Friend. My right 
hon. Friend can defend himself. It may 
be that these slanders will still continue ; 
it may be that nothing would stop them. 
Does the hon. Member censure us for not 
satisfying persons who are not satisfied 
already? Whom does he want to satisfy? 
Does he think that anything will satisfy 
those foreigners, with whom it is a car- 
dinal and perpetual article of faith that 
this country is always perfidious and 
anxious to appropriate what does not 
belong to it? [Cheers.] Does he think 
that anything will satisfy those among 
ourselves who are worse than the 
foreigners in their readiness to believe 
any evil of their own countrymen? 
[Cheers.| Painful as those slanders 
may be, my right hon. Friend may 
still have to bear them; but there 
was one thing of which the Com- 
mittee was thoroughly convinced, and it 
was this—that in the interests of peace 
in South Africa, in the interests of the 
removal of those unhappy differences and 
disputes between the two great white 
races which live together in that part of 
Her Majesty’s dominions, it was essential 
that this inquiry into the Raid should 
come toanend. [Cheers.| We believed 


that we had sufficient and ample evidence 





on which to report, and we arrived at 
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definite conclusions. As far as I am con- 
cerned, and I believe that I am speaking 
for every Member of the Committee, we 
submit ourselves readily to the judgment 
of the House. [Cheers. | 

*Sir WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): The hon. Member for 
Northampton seems to have doubts as to 


whether I was willing to accept the re- | 


sponsibility of the proceedings of the 
Committee and to state the reasons why I 
did so to the House. My hon. Friend was 
quite mistaken, and I hope in a few words 


to state to the House, as far as I under- | 
stand it, what was the course taken by | 


the Committee, and to leave it to judge. 
As to the censure proposed by my hon. 
Friends, it is an unusual proceeding to 
find that a member of the Committee 
who isin a minority should propose to 
the House of Commons a Vote of Censure 
on the rest of the Committee. [Laughter 
and cheers. | 
ley says that the Committee have been 
inconclusive in their action on the Re- 
port. Inconclusive may be rather an am- 
biguous term, but the hon. Member for 
Northampton was good enough to explain 
it, and he said that “inconclusive” was 
something that did not contain every- 
thing that it ought. [Zaughter.] I 


should be disposed in these circumstances | 


to apply that adjective to the speeches of 
the Mover and Seconder of this Motion. 
They seem to contain nothing that they 
ought in support of the conclusions at 
which they have arrived. [Laughter.] 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
pointed out that the Motion has nothing 
to do with the policy of the Government 
with reference to the charter; all that 
had to do with another part of the in- 
quiry. We agreed unanimously to de- 
vot2 ourselves in the first instance to the 
consideration of the question of the Raid. 
It did happen that one or two witnesses 
who came here from South Africa were 
asked questions on other points, because 
they might be useful hereafter for the 
inquiry which it was intended to con- 
tinue into the administration of the Com- 
pany. The hon. Member for Burnley 
said that the Committee had abandoned 
the r1otion of inquiring into the other 
parts of the reference. They have done 
nothing of the kind. They found them- 
selves in a situation where there was a 
very large inquiry upon which they 
were catled upon to enter at the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
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end of July. They could not enter 
| upon it then; but they saw that 
| there might be inconvenience in sus- 
| pending any action in the present state 
/of South Africa in matters affecting the 
| administration of the Company. If my 
| hon. Friend the Member for Burnley will 
|; make a recommendation that the Com- 
mittee should be reappointed next Ses- 
sion, I shall support him; but it is 
for the House to consider. If the Com- 
mittee should pursue this inquiry in 
| February next there is nothing said in 
the Report to exclude it. I demur 
altogether to its being said that the Re 
port is not conclusive. It is conclusive 
on all the important points with refer- 
ence to the Raid. Let us see what is re- 
ported upon. It has reported upon the 
responsibility and conduct of Mr. Rhodes. 
I think it is a conclusive Report on 
that point. It has reported upon the 
responsibility of the directors of the 
Chartered Company, and has indicated 
very plainly that in their opinion the 
Board should not remain as it at present 
exists, and must be reconstructed. It has 
reported on the responsibility of the Im- 
perial officers at the Cape, Sir Graham 
Bower and Mr. Newton, and it has found 
that they were guilty of grave dereliction 
of duty. It has reported clearly that 
| Lord Rosmead had no knowledge of Mr. 
Rhodes’s project; and it has reported 
distinctly on the knowledge of the 
Colouinl Office. You may say that 
these conclusions were wrong and wera 
not supported by the evidence. [“ Hear, 
\hear!”| Yes; but the charge that the 
Report is inconclusive is absolutely un- 
founded. I come to the next point 
—that the Committee ought to have 
made recommendations as to the action 
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| to be taken against Mr. Rhodes. 
|Ii we had attempted to do anything 
jof the kind we should have gone 


beyond the order of reference. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] I call attention to this—that 
my hon. Friend the Member for Burnley, 
who censures the Committee, has made 
no recommendation himself. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] Why did not he come forward 
and make a recommendation as to what 
should be done with Mr. Rhodes? 
'There was a Resolution upon the 
Paper in the name of my hon. Friend 
the Member for Northampton which 
made the recommendation alluded to 
by my hon. Friend the Member for 
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Burnley and by the hon. Member for 
Northampton. But why did that Reso- 
lution disappear from the Paper for to- 
day, and why was an inconclusive Motion 
—[aughter|—on that subject substi- 
tuted 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: I asked the 
First Lord of the Treasury to give me a 
day for that Resolution. 

*Sm W. HARCOURT: You have had 
your day, and you elected not to move 
that Resolution. [Loud cheers.] And now 
comes forward my hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Burnley with his inconclusive 
Resolution, in which he fails to recom- 
mend specific steps with regard to Mr. 
Rhodes. [ Hear, hear!”] That is avery 
remarkable circumstance, considering the 
fact that the Committee are blamed for 
not making a specific recommendation. 
Why, my hon. Friend the Member for 
Northampton drew up a very elaborate 
report, and, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer has pointed out, he made no 
specific recommendation, not even the 
one which he put upon the Paper the 
other day, and which is not upon the 
Paper to-day. [“ Hear, hear!”] Why 
did he not make a specific recommenda- 
tion? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: ‘I said he de- 
served punishment. 

*Sin W. HARCOURT: Yes, but that is 
not a specific recommendation. [Cheers.] 
A specific recommendation was made in 
the Resolution which has disappeared ; 
but it was not made in the Report which 
he drew up for the Committee—{“ hear, 
hear!” ]—and therefore we are to be 
blamed in this Resolution for not 
woking a specific recommendation which 
was neither made by my hon. Friend the 
Member for Northampton in the Com- 
mittee, nor is it made by my hon. Friend 
the Member for Burnley when he comes 
to this House. [“Hear, hear!”] Well, 
now, we come to the main charge—for, 
of course, all this is “leather and pru- 
nella”—{“hear, hear!” and cheers|— 
all this about an “ inconclusive” Report, 
about there being no specific recoommen- 
dation, and so on. I suppose the main 


charge, after all, is the dealing with Mr. 
Hawksley and the cablegrams. The 
Committee have stated very plainly in 
their Report why they did not deal with 
Mr. Hawksley and the cablegrams. I 
admit, of course, that it was an excep- 
tional proceeding on the part of the 
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Committee. What I desire is to state 
the grounds upon which the majority of 
the Committee took that exceptional 
course. The Committee state in their 
Report that they would not suspend 
their proceedings until they could 
obtain the cablegrams, and they made 
their Report on the ground that if 
they had proceeded in the ordinary 
course in this matter, a Report this Ses 
sion would be improbable, if not impos- 
sible. [“ Hear, hear!”| Now, that was 
the ground upon which the majority 
acted. I wish to call the attention of the 
House particularly to this matter, be- 
cause it is upon that that the whole ques- 
tion rests. In my opinion it was of infinite 
consequence both abroad, at the Cape 
and in this country, that the Committee 
should come to definite conclusions on 
the subject of the Raid, and should come 
to them this Session. [* Hear, hear!”} 
That was of consummate importance, in 
my opinion. It would never have done 
to have left the matter with which the 
Committee dealt hung up till next 
February. ([Jfinisterial cheers.] It 
would have been of infinite mischief in 
every quarter. That was in the mind of 
the Committee, and nothing else. I say 
to this House—and I am sure they will 
believe me—[/oud cheers}—that that was 
the ground upon which they acted. Now, 
there was also another ground. The 
Committee desired to report upon this 
matter to the House in time to give the 
House an opportunity to consider this 
matter if they desired. I have always 
been of opinion, and I have always 
wished, that the House should have 
every opportunity of considering this 
Report. I confess I am rather satisfied 
that, when the House comes to consider 
it, it is all reduced to this narrow point 
of Mr. Hawksley and these telegrams, 
with which I now propose to deal. The 
Committee are not challenged on any 
cther part of the Report. These other 
allegations against the Committee I have 
already dealt with. In my opinion, to 
have proceeded then and there against 
Mr. Hawksley would have led to inter- 
mirable delay. There were people, no 
doubt, who had it very much in their 
interest to prevent a Report being pre- 
sented this Session. [“Hear, hear! ”| 
But it is quite obvious that if what is 
called the Rhodes group could only have 
thrown sufficient obstacles and delay in 
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the way of the Committee to get rid of 
the Report this Session, they would 
have accomplished that which they de- 
sired—that is, to postpone the conclusion 
which this Committee has formed upon 
the subject of the Raid. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
The majority of the Committee were de- 
termined that should not be the case. 
[Cheers.| All was subject to this. They 
had in their possession and before them 
what they regarded as the material and 
indispensable evidence for founding the 
conclusions at which they arrived. Of 
course the Committee could not form 
conclusions unless they believed the evi- 
dence they had got was sufficient as a 
basis for those conclusions, and the majo- 
rity of the Committee did believe that 
they had got before them ample and sufli- 
cient materials for arriving at the con- 
clusions which they did arrive at with 
regard to the knowledge of the Colonial 
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Office. [‘ Hear, hear!” } Who differs 
from that? Not the hon. Member fer 
Northampton. He has come to the con- 
clusion— 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: On the evi- 
dence ; on the evidence. 

*Sm W. HARCOURT: On the evi- 


dence! Yes, on the evidence. In what 
other way could you arrive at a conclu- 
sion? [Cheers.} Has he said that the 
evidence is not sufficient? Not at all. 
He says there may be some private per- 
sons “ who may erroneously believe.” But 
if any tribunal is to be put off from a deci- 
sion because somebody, somewhere, may 
erroneously believe something—{/augh- 
ter |—you would never have conclusive de- 
cisions arrived at by any tribunal. [““Hear, 
hear!”} The question is, Was there 
anything material left behind? What is 
my hon. Friend’s view on this question? 
Ile first of all quotes, and very properly 
quotes, the answer of the Colonial Secre- 
tary upon this matter. Just let me ask 
the House to consider what these tele- 
grams are, between whom they passed, 
and how far they were material. They 
passed between Dr. Harris and Mr. 
Rhodes. [An non. Member: “All of 
them?”] All—so it is stated by Mr. 
Hawksley. [An Hon. Mewper: “ No.”} 
Yes. I can give you the question and 
answer, where it is distinctly stated by 
Mr. Hawksley that they passed between 
Dr. Harris and Mr. Rhodes. Well, I 
must ask! the House to take it from me. 
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[Cheers.| I pledge myself that that is 
so—that they passed between Dr. Harris 
and Mr. Rhodes. Now what did Mr. 
Rhodes say? He was asked, 


“Have you stated to anyone, directly or in- 
directly, that Mr. Chamberlain knew anything 


9” 


regarding this matter? 


He replied, “ No, I am sure I have not.” 
New, mark, these were telegrams sent 
by Dr. Harris, which, it is surmised, in- 
formed Mr. Rhodes that Mr. Chamberlain 
did know, and that it was communicated 
to other people by Mr. Rhodes. Now it is 
distinctly stated by Mr. Rhodes that he 
never said so to anybody.  [* Hear, 
hear!”] Very well. So much for Mr, 
Rhodes. Next as to Dr. Harris, it is 
supposed, surmised, that these telegrams 
contained something suggesting that the 
Colonial Secretary had knowledge. Well, 
we saw a good many of those telegrams. 
It is said that we conspired to keep these 
telegrams back. Why, the fact that 
these telerrams were accessible at all 
depended on the fact that, I think in 
October last, I wrote to the Chairman of 
the Committee, then and there to give 
notice to the telegraph company to keep 
back these telegrams so that they might 
be available to the Committee next year. 
And yet we are charged with conspiring 
together on the Committee to keep back 
this evidence. Why, Sir, I am ashamed 
even to be called upon to refute such a 
suggestion. [Loud cheers.| What is the 
hon. Member for Northampton’s view of 
this question? He says :— 


“It seems, therefore, probable that Dr. 
Harris, either acting in collusion with Mr. 
Rhodes according to a predetermined arrange- 
ment, or acting on his own initiative, did send 
Mr. Rhodes cablegrams utterly inconsistent 
with the facts that they purported to relate, 
and designed to convey the impression to all 
to whom Mr. Rhodes might show them that 
the Colonial Office was more or less privy to 
his designs; and that this course was followed 
by Miss Flora Shaw when she succeeded him 
as Mr. Rhodes’s confidential agent in London.” 


That is my hon. Friend’s version of what 
was done by Dr. Tarris and Mr. Rhodes. 
Then he goes on: — 


“Whatever may have been his precise object, 
and whoever may have been the person for 
whose benefit the cablegrams were submitted 
to the Colonial Office, it failed, because Mr. 
Chamberlain declined to yield to this black- 
mailing attempt upon him.” 
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These are the words of my hon. Friend, 
not mine. He suggests that Dr. Harris 
and Mr. Rhodes combined together by 
false telegrams to blackmail Mr. Cham- 
berlain, and menaced the publication of 
the telegrams. That is to say, the Colo- 
nial Secretary, being “ blackmailed ”— 
according to the hon. Member for North- 
ampton—by these telegrams, refused, as 
every English statesman would have 
refused, to submit to such menaces. 
[Cheers.| Now that is the statement of 
the Member for Northampton. He says 


that Dr. Harris was reduced to either | 


admit that he sent these telegrams with- 
out foundation or else to maintain that 
in conversation he had said something of 
the kind, and he said that he chose that 
course. 


“Mr. Hawksley acted as solicitor for his 
client ; and his action, though not to be com- 
mended, was, to a certain extent, excusable ; 
and for that of Mr. Harris in sending these 
imaginative telegrams, and that of Mr. Rhodes, 
if he was aware that they were untrue, your 
Committee can see no excuse.” 


That, mark, is a Report drawn up in the 
absence of these telegrams which Mr. 
Hawksley did not produce; and, conse- 
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House of Commons—TI believed the Colo- 
nial Secretary and Lord Selborne. 
[Cheers.} I have no doubt at all upon 
the point. Then there is the interview 
with Mr. Fairfield, who unfortunately is 
dead. But I will take the answer of Dr. 
Harris upon the subject of Mr.*Fairfield. 
I will read his words, because it is sug- 
gested that Mr. Fairfield knew some- 
thing, and that what he knew the Colo- 
nial Secretary must have known. Dr. 
Harris said,— 
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“I would say this, and I wish to say it 
most strongly, that Mr. Fairfield was abso- 
lutely innocent of the Jameson raid, and of 
any preparations leading to it. That is abso- 
lutely the case within my knowledge.” 


What could be more conclusive than 
that? [Cheers.| When Dr. Harris gets 
no farther than what he calls “the 
guarded allusion” which is contradicted 
by the persons before whom the allusion 
is supposed to have been made, and 
when he says that Mr. Fairfield knew 
nothing whatever about the Jameson 
raid or the events leading up to it, what 
evidence is there against the Colonial 
| Office? How could any telegrams have 
altered this matter? How could they 








quently, my hon. Friend the Member for| have altered what Dr. Harris told the 


Nerthampton found no difficulty what- 
ever in arriving at the conclusion that 


| Committee on the subject of his commu- 
/nications? We have been told by the 


suggestions, whether contained in the| Colonial Secretary that by far the 


telegrams produced or surmised in 
those not produced, were untrue. The 
view of my hon. Friend is that they 
were used for blackmailing purposes, 


ilerger number of these telegrams 
| were before the Committee, and that 
those that were not before the Com- 


mittee were of the same character. 


and thus he has had no difficulty in| Wherever, as the Chancellor of the Ex- 


arriving at the conclusion that the Colo- 
nial Office knew nothing at all about it. 
[Cheers.] Then the Committee had to 
consider whether or not they had before 
them ample and sufficient and exhaus- 
tive evidence of the ignorance of the 
Colonial Office upon this matter. Is it 
true that we did not examine into this 
subject to the bottom? We had the 
very persons who sent these telegrams be- 
fore us. I have read what Mr. Rhodes 
says. What did Dr. Harris say? He 
said that he made a “guarded allu- 
sion”? And did we fail to examine 
him upon this “guarded allusion’? 
No. Dr. Harris has given his account 
of what he alleges he said, and we have 
the contradiction of the Colonial Secre- 
tary and Lord Selborne, and in Com- 
mittee I said—and I say it again in the 


chequer has said, we were able to deal 
with suggestions of this kind face to face 
with witnesses, they turned out to be 
absolutely unfounded. [“Hear, hear! ”] 
Then there is Miss Flora Shaw, of whom 
so much has been made, and who, it was 
believed, had some information which 
compromised the Colonial Office. Miss 
Shaw distinctly states that she never 
gave any information to the Colonial 
Office except on one occasion, and that 
was after the Raid, when the news of 
the Raid came. She says that she could 
not have declared that the Colonial Office 
thought it desirable that the Raid should 
come on at once, and as she was in com- 
munication with the Colonial Office, and 
it might have been suposed that Dr. 
Harris derived information from her, she 
explains that she never communicated 
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information to Dr. Harris which he could 
communicate as being the views of the 
Colonial Office. Having that evidence 
before us, did we not go to the bottom 
of the case? We had these persons be- 
fore us and examined them, and obtained 
from them absolute contradictions of all 
these suggestions and rumours that have 
been put about, and we came to a con- 
clusion which I venture to say any tribu- 
nal must have come to. We should have 
been guilty of the grossest injustice to 
the parties concerned, and I believe would 
have done great injury to public inte- 
rests, if we had delayed delivering a 
verdict upon this portion of the subject, 
upon which no man on the Committee, 
including the hon. Member for Northamp- 
ton himself, entertained any doubt what- 
ever. But if you got these telegrams to- 
morrow, and if they contained all that 
the most malignant mind could suggest— 
if I found that Dr. Harris had telegraphed 
to Mr. Rhodes, saying “I went yesterday 
to Mr. Chamberlain ; I told him all about 
it, and he approved of it altogether,” 
and if the Colonial Secretary and Lord 
Selborne said that nothing of the kind 
took place—I, who have seen the wit- 
nesses, would believe the Colonial Sec- 
tary and Lord Selborne. [Cheers.] But 
if any further confirmation were wanted 
—-which Ido not want—TI should 
find it in the conduct of the Colonial 
Secretary when the Raid took place. 
Is it possible that any man who 
had been a party and an accomplice 
in these transactions could have acted 
upon the spur of the moment as the 
Colonial Secretary acted? [Cheers] 
There is no jury in the country that 
would believe it possible. I say that 
there was not the smallest ground upon 
which the Committee were entitled to en- 
tertain a doubt upon that subject, having 
regard to the character of the evidence 
and the character of the witnesses who 
were before them. These telegrams—- 
those which were produced and those 
which were not produced—were all of a 
piece with the whole of the rest of ithe 
transactions. You remember how the 
letter about the women and children was 
dealt with; how it was obtained upon 
one pretence and used for another ; how 
the very men who were parties to these 
other telegrams dealt with the letter 
which was not to be published, which was 
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said, except for two purposes—to deceive 
the Chartered Company, and to beguile 
the officers. All this will give you a 
specimen of the manner in which these 
men behaved. Take the case of Lord 
Rosmead. They go and talk with him, 
and then they say that they believe that 
if there is a revolution Lord Rosmead 
will act on their side. They endeavoured 
to deal: with the Colonial Office as they 
endeavoured to deal with Lord Rosmead. 
The whole thing was of a piece from the 
beginning to the end. And now they go 
and mutter these things about to deceive 
the unwary. [Cheers.| They did not de- 
ceive the hon. Member for Northanp- 
ton; it is not easy to deceive him. He 
does not believe all these suggestions, 
but says that there are people who erro- 
neously do believe these things. Yes; 
there are many people who erroneously 
believe things which they have not cx- 
amined into as the Committee have ex- 
amined into this question.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] But we have some right to 
expect the House of Commons to attach 
some importance to the opinions of those 
who have heard the evidence, who have 
seen the witnesses, and who have come to 
a conclusion. [Cheers.| The question 
of how Mr. Hawksley ought to be dealt 
with is a distinct matter, and I should 
be glad if there could be a distinct Reso- 
lution upon it. For the Committee to 
have delayed their report in order to 
hunt after Mr. Hawksley or Mr. Rhodes 
might have defeated the whole object, 
which was to have a conclusive report at 
once. For my own part, I should be per- 
fectly willing to call upon Mr. Hawksley 
to give an account to the House of his 
contumacy towards the Committee. But 
as it stands, the main part of this Reso- 
lution is a censure upon the Committee 
of the House of Commons. There have 
been allegations—not indeed brought 
forward in this House, but bruited about 
in the country, in speeches and in the 
Press—that this Committee was actuated 
by some sinister motives in the course 
which it pursued. The Committee, I 
think, was an average sample of the 
House of Commons—{cheers]|—and if the 
House of Commons is going to pass judg- 
ment upon that Committee, it is going 
to pass judgment upon itself. Is it sug- 
gested that a Committee of the House 
of Commons—aye, even if containing 
certain polluting element gathered from 
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the two Front Benches—[laughter|— 
were engaged in a plot to suppress evi- 
dence and hush up charges? In my 
opinion charges of that character are 
worthyonly of disdain and contempt, they 
hardly reach a level which merits indigna- 
tion. [Cheers.] I hope, at least, I shall not 
live to see the day when the House of 
Commons is prepared to declare by a 
majority that it does not trust the word 
of its statesmen, and that it has no re- 
liance or confidence in the good faith of 
its Committees. [Cheers.] That will be 
an evil day for the House of Commons, 
and an evil day for the country—{cheers] 
—and if my hon. Friend thinks that that 
is the way to raise the character of Par- 
liament or of the country in the estima- 
tion of foreign States, I confess I cannot 
agree with him. [Cheers.] I believe 
that the course taken by the Committee, 
which consisted, I venture to say, of men 
of honour and of men of experience, after 
a patient and painstaking and impartial 
inquiry, was a wise and just proceeding, 
and I believe it has reached conclusions 
which were worthy of the occasion ; and 
I am sorry my hon. Friend the Member 
for Burnley should have thought it his 
duty to bring forward a motion which 
can only have the effect of weakening 
the authority of that Committee and of 
setting aside conclusions which I believe 
are necessary for the peace of South 
Africa, and which are necessary also for 
the vincication of the honour of this 
country. [Loud cheers.] 

Mr. LEONARD COURTNEY (Corn- 
wall, Bodmin): I think we shall all be 
glad to have heard the speeches and to 
have received the information of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer and my 
right hon. Friend the Member for Mon- 
mouthshire. I am myself very glad they 
have taken part in the Debate, and I can 
only express my strong surprise that one 
of them did not rise to take part in the 
Debate immediately the hon. Member for 
Burnley sat down. [“Hear, hear!”] 
But though I am glad to have heard 
those speeches, and though I recognise 
the force of what has been urged by my 
right hon. Friend, I must point out to 
him that in his arguments he is alto- 
gether overlooking the main point of the 
accusation. [“Hear, hear!”] He has 
received the cheers of the House for de- 
clarations which have nothing to do with 
the Motion before the House. [Cheers.] 
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There is no question of the honour of the 
Committee. There is no attempt to 
assail that honour. [Jfinisterial cries of 
“Oh!” and cheers.| I hope there is no 
Member in the House who doubts the 
honour of my right hon. Friend the 
Colonial Secretary. I acquit him. 
[Ministerial laughter.| I am ready to 
use any other word that will more amply 
express my faith in the Colonial Secre- 
tary as having been entirely free from 
any knowledge or complicity in the in- 
tentions or designs of Jameson or Rhodes 
in South Africa. But that is not the 
question. The question is not as to the 
honour, but as to the wisdom of the con- 
duct, of the Committee. The question is 
not as to the freedom of my right hon. 
Friend, but whether the Committee have 
taken every step to make that freedom 
evident to all parties. They have not 
done that, and that is the ground on 
which this judgment is called for. Ihave 
been very much disappointed at the 
action of the Committee. I have never 
thought very much of Parliamentary 
Cominittees—[“ Oh!” and laughter|—as 
judicial tribunals. We are too much 
warped by party bias to find in the judg- 
ment of a Parliamentary Committee that 
which will command instantaneously our 
assent as a judicial tribunal. That is the 
reason why a great many of us opposed 
the reference of this inquiry to a Parlia- 
mentary Committee which could not be 
trusted with such an investigation ; and 
I have always thought that a Parlia- 
mentary Committee was composed by 
methods which cannot command . our 
respect when examined into. It does set 
two parties in opposition to one another 
to find out what may be concealed and to 
make it patent to the world. The fault 
of the present Committee is that they 
have not done so. [“Hear, hear!”] I 
find no fault with the Committee for not 
inquiring into the organisation or con- 
duct of the Chartered Company. They 
had not time to do it, and it was impera- 
tive that it should be put off; but I do 
find fault with them because, departing 
altogether from customary procedure, 
they have left to the House the question 
whether the order of the House should 
be revived. They did not recommend to 
the House their reappointment for that 
purpose. Undoubtedly they pronounced 
incidentally a small judgment with 
respect to the directors at home, but they 
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intimated that they could not undertake 
the work this year—they said nothing 
about next year—and went on to say that 
the Government might take the matter 
in hand. The Leaders on both sides 
thought it convenient to take away the 
reference put on them and remove it 
from the House of Commons and trust it 
to the Executive Government. They 
leave it to the House to find out why they 
abstain from making the recommenda- 
tion that the inquiry should be resumed 
next Session. The fault of the Com- 
mittee unfortunately is that they leave 
too many things to be explained—that 
they have not uncovered anything which 
might be made open. [“ Hear, hear!” 
Much was said about the ability and ex- 
perience of the members of the Com- 
mittee, and, of course, it would be very 
impolite on my part if I were to dis- 
parage their abilities ; but let us remem- 
ber how Committees are appointed. The 
whips on each side draw up their lists of 
men, and it is a natural consequence that 
neither side puts in these lists any person 
who would be troublesome to themselves. 
That is a great temptation, and is too 
cften acted upon, though there are some 
men who cannot be shut out, having 
made themselves so prominent in con- 
nection with the particular subject to be 
inquired into that they cannot be left 
out. [Cries of “Oh, oh!”] Hon. 
Gentlemen murmur at that suggestion, 
but that has been the habit of the House 
of Commons for many years past. I have 
often heard it murmured against, and the 
House of Commons has not infrequently 
taken the matter in hand and refused 
to sanction the appointment of a Com- 
mittee so selected. One consequence of 
our experience may be that in grave 
matters of this nature we shall in future 
have to follow something like what was 
done in the Cape House of Assembly 
when they appointed their Committee of 
Inquiry, which did extraordinarily good 
work. They left it to Mr. Speaker him- 
self to select a Committee of investiga- 
tion. I do not want to throw additional 
burdens on the Chair, but it may be that, 
through the operation of the Committee 
of Selection or Mr. Speaker, we shall have 
to introduce into our Select Committees 





some element which would not be spon- | 


taneously put upon them in the way 
Members are now appointed. As to the 
ability of this Committee, I feel rather 
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constrained to repeat an observation 
made to me by an acute Judge soon after 
the appointment of the Committee. He 
looked through the list and he said, 
“Good heavens! What a Committee! 
Two-and-a-half men on one side, and one 
and-a-half on the other!” [Laughter 
and cries of “Name!”| Like this par 
ticular Committee, I suppress the answer 
to an inconvenient question. I do not 
inquire who the two-and-a-half men were, 
My right hon. Friend the Member for 
Mcnmouthshire says that this Committee 
has done its work completely in the in- 
vestigation of the conduct of Mr. Rhodes, 
I am not disposed to follow him. They 
took up the position as it was left by the 
Committee of the House of Assembly. 
That Committee examined into the Raid 
as it affected the Colony, and they were 
able to acquit everyone in the colonial 
service except Mr. Rhodes, and some 
wretched underling whose name I do not 
remember and who is a person of no im- 
portance. The Cape Assenibly held that 
the colonial servants were acquitted 
except those two persons. They did not 
know how far Mr. Rhodes was committed, 
They could not tell, and they could not 
tell what authority there was for the 
extraordinary telegram the London 
Times published. Mr. Rhodes was noti- 
fied of the appointment of that Com- 
mittee, and took no notice of it. Dr. 
Harris was invited to come and give evi- 
dence before that Committee, but he said 
he could not leave London, as he might 
be required to give evidence before the 
Committee here. Sothat the Cape Com- 
mittee came necessarily to imperfect con- 
clusions, and those were the conclusions 
which this Committee had to take up 
and complete. [“Hear, hear!”] They 
had to go beyond the inquiry of the Cape 
Committee, which investigated the 
matter in respect of the Colony, and to 
find out further what was the complicity 
of Mr. Rhodes or any other officers in the 
service of the Crown who were at all en- 
gaged in the matter. They had Mr. 
Rhodes before them. He came to make 
a clean breast of it, but he did not tell 
the Committee anything they did not 
know before. The Committee found out 
things about Mr. Rhodes which others 
had found out before. What were che 
facts?) Mr. Rhodes deceived the High 
Commissioner—there is no doubt about 
that. He deceived his own colleagues 
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in the Cape Assembly. He deceived the 
3oard of Directors, or-the majority of 
them. He deceived even the Johannes- 
burg plotters. He deceived up to the 
last moment ; for when Mr. Schreiner saw 
him after the whole thing was discovered, 
lie was found in a confused condition, 
unable to say anything except to bemoan 
what his unfortunate agents had dons. 
Yet the very next day he was able to send 
heme a telegram to Miss Shaw telling bet 
to see my right hon. Friend. He was 
able to remonstrate with the High Com- 
missioner on his proclamation. He de 
ceived everyone from first to last. 
[Opposition cheers.| What is the consis- 
tency of my right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for Monmouthshire who has heaped 
all these things on Mr. Rhodes’s head— 
and rightly—and yet now before all the 
world he avows his belief in his honour 
and nobility? He avows his belief in the 
honour of this man steeped in deceit. 
*Sin W. HARCOURT (who rose amidst 
cries of “ Don’t!”’) said: My right hon. 
Friend did not hear what I said—that 
these telegrams to which you attach such 
great importance passed between two 
men—one Dr. Harris and the other Mr. 
Rhodes—and that, as we had the evidence 
of these two men before us it was much 
more important than these telegrams. 
Mr. COURTNEY: Knowing the 
character of the men who gave the evi- 
dence! [Opposition cheers.| You do 
not produce the telegrams, but you be 
lieve the statements of the men. That 
is the point of all that I have said, and 
am here now to repeat it. I admit that 
it is not for the Committee to reeoommend 
steps with regard to Mr. Rhodes. As we 
shall have no other opportunity of speak- 
ing—and I would remind my right hon. 
Friend that we should not have 
had this opportunity but for un- 
usual circumstances—[“ hear, hear! ”] 


—I would remark with respect to 
Mr. Rhodes that he is still open 


to a prosecution, not only here, but in 
South Africa. [“ Hear, hear!”] I do not 
dwell, but I do emphatically say that we 
should be wanting in our duty if some 
one did not support the proposal that 
Mr. Rhodes should be struck off the 
Privy Council. He has violated every 
canon of political ethics. I add to the 


last of his deceits the fact that he cor- 
rupted Sir Graham Bower and the unfor- 
tunate Newton. 


But it is said, ‘* You 
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cannot do this with regard to Mr. Rhodes 
on account of his name and fame in 
South Africa.” I think that every reason- 
able consideration for the political situa- 
tion in South Africa should urge us to 


do it. It is necessary that we should 
clear ourselves absolutely of the past. 
Whether he has found a valuable posses- 
sion or not in Rhodesia remains to be 
proved. If you wish to establish the 
reputation of this country, if you wish 
to make unsullied the honour of our 
statesmen, you ought to show that in 
the judgment of this House and of this 
nation it is not to be tolerated that his 
name should remain on the Privy 
Council. He may in the future atone 
for the past ; he may possibly recover in 
station and office his position in South 
Africa. If so, the future can take care 
of itself. The duty now is plain for us, 
not merely in our regard, but in respect 
to developing and maintaining good 
feeling and reconciliation with the Boer 
population—it is to show to that popula- 
tion how little sympathy we had with 
this conduct, the attempt to deprive them 
of their liberties. It may be said that I 
omitted from the charges the attempt of 
Mr. Rhodes to levy blackmail on my 
right hon. Friend. It was not necessary 
to bring that in. It may be asked 
where is the evidence that he attempted 
blackmail. He suggested that he and 
my right hon. Friend consulted together 
and told one another things that were 
not in evidence. 

*Srm WILLIAM HARCOURT: 
“ Blackmail” was not in our Report. 
[Ministerial cheers. | 

Mr. COURTNEY: The words were 
not there ; they were in the Report of my 
hon. Friend opposite. [ZLaughter.| The 
Report states that Mr. Rhodes was un- 
justified in saying that the telegrams 
committed the Colonial Office, or that the 
office had any complicity in the Raid ; 
and if this be in the Report it implies 
that he must have made the statement. 
What happened on February 4th? Mr. 
Hawksley declares in the Colonial Office 
that he has got some papers, and the next 
day he is asked by a letter from Mr. 
Fairfield to send them. I admit that, 
except for Mr. Fairfield’s letter, there 
is no evidence that blackmail was 
attempted. I was in the Colonial Office 
myself 15 years ago, and I knew Mr. 
Fairfield, and Iamsure that he would have 
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nothing to do with any such expedition. 
I maintain my full conviction of the 
innocence of my right hon. Friend up to 
this day ; but when I look at the point 
of view of foreigners—I know the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer will not listen to 
foreigners—[cheers|—that is a very 
British way of regarding it—[renewed 
cheers|—I have heard it said that the | 
judgment of foreigners is the judgment 
of posterity. {ZLaughter.| I say I be- 
lieve in the entire innocence of my right 
hon. Friend, but Tam bound to say that | 
his own acts and the action of the Com- 
mittee were calculated to encourage the 
suspicion of those who have not that 
knowledge of his character that we have. 
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least degree necessary. The Chancellor 
of the Exchequer says that, in his 
judgment, the House ought to have gone 
for Mr. Rhodes and not for Mr. Hawksley. 
So we should have done if we had them 
both here. But it happens that Mr. 
Hawksley is here, and has got the 
telegrams "that the Committee itself 
declared that Mr. Rhodes could have 
no privilege, nor Mr. Hawksley cither, 
who was the person whom we could 
order to produce the telegrams and who 
must obey our orders. J am sure that 
if he had for five minutes been placed at 
the Bar as the wretched Kirkwood was— 
[laughter and cheers|—he would have 
produced the telegrams. Then if we had 
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On February 4 Mr. Hawksley goes to} had the telegrams we should have seen 
the Colonial Office and says he has some} what a bubble it was, and how Harris 
papers, and on February 13 my right| had added fabrication to fabrication, 
hon. Friend came here and astonished! We should have seen lie upon lie—none 
many of us by declaring his belief, after | of which would have affected my right 


full examination of the statements of 
these persons, that Mr. Rhodes was on 
the same level of innocence with the High 
Commissioner and the Colonial Govern- 
ment. Itisanextraordinary statement. He 
had seen Mr. Rhodes in the interval also. 


hon. Friend—and we shouid have cleared 
our own character, and should not have 
shown this hesitation, timidity, and 
fearfulness which would not bring 
Hawksley to the Bar to produce the 
telegrams and to shame the suspicions of 








But we learn afterwards that there had|an evil-thinking world. [Cheers and 
been no conversation between my right | ironical laughter.] That was an error. 
hon. Friend and Mr. Rhodes at all. | [Opposition cheers.| Everything you 
And then the foreigner—to whose opinion | did report could have been reported. 
I direct attention as that of a person to) You might have had Hawksley there 
be considered—{ivonical cheers|—asks, | at the Bar even if he had not given these 
What is the explanation of this extra-| telegrams up, but his responses seemed 
ordinary statement? I donot know. It) to me to indicate that he only wanted 
was most uncalled for, and I do not know | pressure. But even if he had not pro- 
what animated my right hon. Friend in| duced them and you had to commit him 
making such a declaration—a declaration 'to Newgate or Holloway you could have 
which we all thought was made after | gone on with the Report. TheCommittee 
conversation with Mr. Rhodes. [Opposi-| could have made this Report, reserving 
tion cheers.| Then came these telegrams ‘the other question for further investiga- 
which Mr. Hawksley held and refused to tion. Surely a great error in judgment 
produce, The Chancellor of the Ex-/ had been committed. [ Opposition cheers. | 
chequer admitted that it was unusual not |The more flimsy these accusations the 
to report Mr. Hawksley’s refusal to the|more we ought to hold up the people 
House ; but said that if that had been | who traded upon them to be wretched 
done, the Committee could not have! dealers in blackmail—the more necessary 
reported to the House, and that it was to have them out. Itis not too late now 
most desirable that they should report} to have them out. Let the House of 
this Session. But afterwards the right | Commons order Mr. Hawksley to come 
hon. Gentleman said that the Report| to the Bar and we shall then have them 
could have been given in a complete form | out, and can face the world with the 
with the exception of the reference to} consciousness that no ground of suspicion 
these telegrams. Everthing in the! has remained unexplored, and no attack 
Report could have been reported just the| has been made which has not been 
same, leaving that question open if it| met with exposure. It may be that this 
were necessary. For my part, I do not | esolution will be defeated by a large 


iR 
believe that it would have been in the | majority. [ Ministerial cheers. | That 


| 
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will not affect the judgment of posterity. 
[Opposition cheers.| Nor will it affect 
my judgment. [Jronical cheers. Nor 
will it affect the judgment of many 
hundreds of thousands and millions of 
your fellow-countrymen here. [Oppo- 
sition cheers]. Nor will it affect the 
judgment of those foreigners abroad— 
|Ministerial laughter|—of whom the 





Chancellor of the Exchequer speaks 
with British contempt. [Cheers.] 
These things will not be  deter- 
mined by the Vote of this House. 
That Vote is compromised, of course, 
by the action taken by the Com- 


mittee. My right hon. Friend the Mem- 
ber for West Monmouth has spoken, and 
has used arguments how inconclusive 
and contradictory the House has seen. 
Party loyalty and the force of political 
association will bind some to go with him 
into the Lobby and commit others to a 
painful silence—{ironical laughter|— 
a silence which they will regret, and fain 
would be delivered from. If one has the 
pain of isolation, one may at least have 
something of its reward and freedom. I 
for my part shall have no hesitation, 
whatever the numbers against me, in 
going into the Lobby in support of the 
Motion of the hon. Member for Burnley. 
[Opposition cheers and Ministerial ironi- 
cal laughter.| 

Mr. G. WYNDHAM (Dover) said 
that he would not attempt to reply to 
the greater part of the right hon. Gentle- 
man’s speech, as this was not the time 
for a panegyric of Mr. Rhodes or for an 
apology for him. He could not under- 
stand how the right hon. Gentleman, 
holding the views which he had expressed 
thought that the Motion before the House 
did not attack the honour of the Members 
of the Committee. He held that it did ; 
and as a man of honour he thanked the 
Leader of the Opposition for having cast 
back that aspersion with such spirit and 
loyalty to his colleagues. The Committee 
in the Report said, “ It cannot reasonably 
bedoubted, having regard to the usealready 
made of these telegrams, that they would 
have been produced if their contents 
could in any way have relieved Mr. 
Rhodes or his subordinates from the 
responsibility attaching to them.” That 
was to say that Mr. Rhodes would have 
produced the telegrams if they could 
have relieved him from responsibility, no 
matter how mischievous the publication 
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might have been from any point of view 
less mean or selfish. It was that passage 
which made him vote against the Report 
as a whole ; because he felt that it was a 
mistake for the Committee. which had 
otherwise confined itself to finding of 
fact, to draw inferences and make imputa- 
tions. [Cheers.] By their action in refusing 
toreport Mr.Hawksley the Committee had 
precluded itself from drawing  infer- 
ences, or from even entertaining them. 
Tracing what took place upon the Com- 
mittee, he maintained that any one who 
would read the evidence and the minutes 
would come to the conclusion which he 
had arrived at—namely, that they were 
not forced to choose between the personal 
honour of the Colonial Secretary and the 
only other possible alternative, that Mr. 
Rhodes made use of these telegrams in 
a manner which was base, or petty, or 
discreditable. It was ridiculous to en- 
deavour to fix a large and sensational 
importance upon the refusal by Mr. 
Hawksley to produce the telegrams. 
Why? Because the residuum Mr. Hawks- 
ley refused to produce was small, and in 
the opinion of the Committee insignifi- 
cant and of no value whatever. Among 
other reasons there could not well have 
been in the accidental remnant of six, 
seven, eight, or nine telegrams, ane one 
of a more unfortunate character, on the 
face of it, than one they did get—he 
meant Miss Shaw’s celebrated telegram : 
“Have reason to believe that Mr. 
Chamberlain wishes you to do it imme- 
diately.” They had an explanation of 
that telegram from Miss Shaw, who said 
that what she had in her mind was the 
insurrection at Johannesburg. He be- 
lieved that was the natural explanation. 
He believed that to anyone in London in 
November 1895, and even to those per- 
sons in London like Miss Shaw and Dr. 
Harris who were in the confidence of Mr. 
Rhodes, the primary thing, the immedi- 
ate thing, was the possibility of an insur- 
rection at Johannesburg, and that the 
idea of the troops on the border co-operat- 
ing was contingent and secondary. In 
the second place Miss Shaw pointed out 
that her telegram, however unjustifiable, 
was founded on a casual remark in a 
conversation by Mr. Fairfield to the effect 
that “if these people are going to revolt 
the sooner they do it the better.” That 
again, was a natural explanation. For 
his part he found it difficult to believe, 
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on any evidence before them, that either 
Dr. tarris or Miss Shaw would have done 
more than attempt tentatively to elicit 
the kind of attitude which any English 
Government might be supposed to take 
up supposing an insurrection broke out 
spontaneously in South Africa. It seemed 
to him that when any great disaster hap- 
pened we were so anxious to hang some- 
body that we were not content with a 
simple explanation which in any other 
case we would receive—that there ought 
to be some proportion or symmetry be- 
tween the catastrophe and the moral 
turpitude of the people who brought it 
about. There was no such necessity 
whatever. In Dr. Harris’s evidence there 
was nothing which was not compatible 
with the view that these telegrams were 
the impress of a conversation referring 
only to the insurrection at Johannesburg. 
There was nothing to show that any tele- 
gram was ever shown to any person in 
South Africa with the view of leading to 
the impression that the Colonial Office 
were at the back of Mr. Rhodes. Dr. 
Harris had sworn that that was not the 
case. When they had got to the remote 
ramifications of all this mystery it was 
found there was not the slightest tittle 
of evidence for the statement that they 
were used in South Africa at all for any 
such purpose. He did not propose to 
make any apology for Mr. Rhodes, but 
apart from that he should like to urge his 
reason for trusting that when the Govern- 
ment did come to consider whether any 
punitive steps should be taken they would 
pause long before coming to the decision 
suggested in the Motion. [Cheers.] He 
was not actuated by any personal feeling 
in favour of Mr. Rhodes, but, in his 
opinion, whether the station of a man was 
high or low it was unjust to withdraw 
rewards from him for past services. He 
hoped that one effect of rejecting this 
Motion which contained a punitive recom- 
mendation would be to show thereby our 
respect for the right of the South Africans 
to repose in Mr. Rhodes exactly that mea- 
sure of confidence which they might feel. 
It was for them and not for us to balance 
the consequences of the raid against the 
services which Mr. Rhodes had rendered 
in the past. [Cheers.] 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES (Lynn Regis) 
who spoke amid loud Ministerial cries of 
“ Divide!” said that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer spoke about bubbles having 
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been raised in connection with the 
Colonial Office. He pointed out that the 
Imperial Secretary at. the Cape knew of 
the raid in October 1895, two months 
before it took place, that Mr. Newton 
knew of it a month before, that Dr, 
Harris informed Mr. Fairfield of the pre- 
pjarations for the Raid in August, and 
that the Colonial Secretary said that he 
could not deny the statement which had 
been made. 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said explicitly 
that Mr. Fairfield never gave him the 
slightest hint that anything of the kind 
had taken place, and, speaking from his 
knowledge of Mr. Fairfield, he was per- 
fectly certain that he would have done so. 
[Cheers.] 

Mr. GIBSON BOWLES, amid renewed 
cries ot “ Divide!” next dealt with the 
telegrams, and asked why they should not 
be produced? Their production had 
been twice ordered, and the Colonial 
Secretary had insisted on their pro- 
duction to himself in June. This 
being so, it surely became the Com- 
mittee to insist on their production. 
Why should not the House make an order 
for their production? These telegrams 
were already known to Mr. Rhodes, to 
Mr. Hawksley, to Dr. Harris, to the 
Colonial Secretary, and to others. They 
were known to eight people at the least, 
seven of whom were alive, and it coul: 
not be supposed that they would for ever 
be concealed. If they were to be brought 
to light, as some day they must, it would 
be far better they should be brought to 
light in consequence of the determina- 
tion of that House. If they were to be 
still kept from the public ken, not merely 
foreigners or ill-disposed people but many 
others would be led to believe there was 
something in them that would not bear 
the light of day. For his part, he did 
not believe that something would affect 
the Colonial Secretary, though it might 
affect persons whom he would wish to 
shield. But since he had himself insisted 
on their production, had himself seen 
them, and the Committee had_ twice 
ordered their production, the country 
ought not to be content until they were 
made public, whatever they contained. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 

*Mr. C. P. SCOTT (Lancashire, Leigh) 
said a good many hon. Members on his 
side of the House would think themselves 
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bound to vote for the Motion of the hon. 
Member for Burnley. At the same time 
they had been just told by the Leader of 
their Party, for whom they had the 
greatest’ respect and regard—{“ hear, 
hear!” |—and to whom they would 
desire in all things to be loyal—that by 
so voting they would be understood to 
be casting a slur upon himself and upon 
the Committee. That was a painful posi- 
tion to put them in, and it was not alto- 
gether fair. [“ Hear, hear!”] He thought 
this was a matter in which differences of 
opinion might justly exist ; and he found 
that there were differences of opinion on 
the other side of the House as there were 
on his own side, and every man of them 
who went into the Lobby in favour of 
this Motion should have the credit of 
desiring to act conscientiously and with 
a desire to cast no slur upon anybody, 
least of all upon the right hon. Gentle- 
man who was their Leader on that side 
of the House. [“ Hear, hear!”] There 
was a motive which, he thought, should 
determine them to cast aside any doubts 
and difficulties, and that was the con- 
sciousness that the credit of their country 
was at stake in this matter. The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer spoke with a good 
deal of contempt of the opinion of 
foreigners. But they could rot, and they | 
did not, stand alone in the world. They} 
were members of the great family of | 
nations, and they could no more afford to | 
disregard the opinion of civilised Europe | 
than could any Member of the House of | 
Commons afford to disregard the opinion 
of other men in that House. He did not 
say that they should shape their conduct 
according to the canons of other, people, | 
or according to other people’s consciences. 
But he did say this, that as a nation we 
should be careful of our honour, that we 
should be careful to do nothing and to 
leave nothing undone by which the 
honour and credit of this country might 
incur suspicion. [‘ Hear, hear!”] There 
were many things in this Inquiry which 
were doubtful and which might be open | 
to dispute ; but there were some things| 
which were admitted—and he thought 
that even if they did not travel beyond | 
the things which were admitted, they 
would find very grave reason indeed for | 
probing this matter to the very bottom, 
and for leaving nothing—certainly not an 
essential matter of this kind—undis-| 
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[“Hear, hear!”] It was not disputed 
that persons of great experience and of 
great responsibility had been parties to 
this nefarious conspiracy. It was not 
disputed, for instance, that Sir Graham 
Bower was cognisant of the intention to 
make this Raid. It was not disputed, 
further, that being in rossesion of that 
information, he concealed it from his 
official superiors. Now, Sir Graham 
Bower had held a high position in South 
Africa for a great number of years, having 
been for twelve years secretary to the 
High Commissioner. As secretary he was 
bound to report everything to the High 
Commissioner—bound both in honour 
and in duty. Then why did he not? The 
inevitable question would be asked, why 
cid @ man in that position and under an 
obligation of that kind fail to discharge 
an obvious duty? There was only one 
answer, and that was that Sir Graham 
Bower believed, and thought he had 
reason to believe, that the High Commis- 
sioner was cognisant of these things, and 
that he did not wish him to speak about 
them, that he wished him to wink at 
them, and did not desire them to be 
brought too prominently before him. 
That was the legitimate inference, the 


| inference that would inevitably be drawn 


by others, and which it was difficult 
for themselves to resist. Then there 
was the unfortunate Mr. Newton. He 
was in a similar position to Sir Graham 
Bower, only that he held a less respon- 
sible place, and therefore his case was 
not quite so strong. Then there were the 
officers of Her Majesty’s Army who en- 
Did anyone for a 
moment believe that those gentlemen 
would have risked their commissions, and 
that they would have entered on an enter- 
prise—a scandalous enterprise—of this 
kind if they had not thought there was 
a power behind them that would screen 
then? [“ Hear, hear!”] If they had not 
thought that there were men in the 
highest positions in this country who 
wished them to do what they were doing, 
although they would not order it, and 
that these men would shield them from 
the consequences? [“ Hear, hear!”] He 
thought that was a legitimate conclusion 
to draw irom the known facts of the case. 








Take even Mr. Rhodes himself. Was it 
credible that a man like Mr. Rhodes 
should have planned this scheme—and he 


covered which could be discovered. | did plan it, it was admitted that he did 
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plan it; he was the author of it and 
was a party to it up to the very last 
moment. Was it conceivable that a man 
like Mr. Rhodes, with so much at stake, 
should have gone into an enterprise of 
this kind unless he thought he had back- 
ing at home? [“Hear, hear!”] And 
the fact that he thought he had backing 
at home was shown by the telegrams, 
by the confidential telegram he sent to 
Miss Flora Shaw immediately after the 
Raid had taken place, in which he asked 
Miss Shaw to go straight—to whom ?— 
to the Colonial Secretary. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] He thought he had a friend in 
the Colonial Secretary, and he thought 
the Colonial Secretary could be worked 
upon by Miss Shaw. Whatever Mr. 
Rhodes might be, no one had as 
yet accused him of being a fool— 
[“hear, hear!” ]—and Mr. Rhodes would 
be a fool of the most unqualified descrip- 
tion had be entertained a belief of this 
kind without having any ground what- 
ever for it. [“Hear, hear!”] Then, 
what inferences might be legitimately 
drawn from these undisputed facts? 
In the first place it seemed to him 
they could only judge that these things 
were thought to be possible by persons 
who were not fools, by men who 
were not inexperienced, and who had 
been conversant with affairs. That in it- 
self seemed to be a very serious matter. 
Indeed, the fact that persons in the posi- 
tion of Mr. Newton, of Her Majesty’s 
officers in South Africa, of Sir Graham 
Bower—yes, and even Mr. Rhodes— 
that these persons should think it pos- 
sible that they should receive counten- 
ance and support from the Colonial 
Office, or from persons in Her Majesty’s 
Government, in an enterprise of this 
kind, that seemed to him a terrible thing. 
Yet it was undisputed, it was patent, it 
was plain to all the world. And he 
asked whether, in the presence of these 
undisputed facts, they were to treat as 
of no account the suspicions which might 
arise in the minds of foreign statesmen, 
the suspicions which would arise in the 
public opinion of foreign countries? He 
asked whether, in the face of these 
facts, they ought not, at least, 
prove to all the world that 
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had exhausted every possible means of 
getting at the truth, that they had 
shirked nothing whatsoever, that they 
had nothing to conceal, that they were 
determined to bring out all the facts, 
and that on those facts they were pre- 
pared to be judged. [Cheers.] That ap- 
peared to him to be an absolutely con- 
clusive reason why that House should 
not consent to the suppression of any 
portion of the information, which might 
or might not be important, but which 
unquestionably would be regarded as im- 
portant the more they determined to 
suppress it and to prevent it coming out 
into the light of day. But there was no 
need to go abroad for a sufficient motive 
to this course. They had their own 
consciences to consider as well as the 
opinion of foreign nations. He could not 
help thinking that there had been a pro- 
gressive demoralisation of public senti- 
ment and opinion in this country— 
[“hear, hear!”]—that we should have 
come to this point, that such things 
should be possible. [“Hear, hear!” 
He could not help thinking that there 
had been going on, and was still going on, 
a kind of depravation or degradation of 
public feeling in these matters which 
made it possible that the authors and 
abettors of public crimes of this kind 
should think that they had only to come 
to their fellow countrymen and show 
them just a little bit of success—a bit 
more territory won, huge possessions of 
this country made a little bit huger— 
and then they would at once have all 
their offences condoned and themselves 
accepted as heroes by their country. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] It seemed a terrible 
thing, as he had said, that men should 
be prepared to stake their fortunes, 
character, everything, upon enterprises of 
this kind. And that was another reason 
why they should take stern and uncom- 
promising measures to show that the 
British House of Commons was no party, 
and would be no party, to anything of 
this kind. [Cheers.] That, he thought, 
was a sufficient reason why they should 
make it clear to all the world that they in 
that House at least would not consent to 
the suppression of any evidence which 
could even be supposed to implicate the 
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Colonial Office. [Cheers.| Why were | 
these telegrams not to be produced? If | 
the House of Commons determined that | 
they should be produced, produced they 
would be. He believed himself that a | 
little suasion would be sufficient to in- | 
duce the holders of these telegrams to | 
produce them, but whether much or little | 
suasion would be necessary the telegrams | 
ought to be produced. Until they were | 
produced a slur—a reflection—would be 
cast upon every person connected with 
this transaction in an official capacity. 
There was no one who believed more 
confidently than he did that the Colonial 
Secretary was incapable of connecting 
himself with a crime of this sort, but un- 
less these telegrams were produced a slur 
would undoubtedly rest upon the right 
hon. Gentleman and his Department, and | 
through them upon the Government and 
the nation as a whole. 


{26 JULY 





On the return of Mr. Speaxer, after | 
the usual interval, 


Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL (Fife, | 


W.) moved an Amendment : — 


“That this House regrets the inconclusive | 
action and Report of the Select Committee on | 
British South Africa, and especially the failure 
of that Committee to recommend specific steps 
with regard to Mr. Rhodes and to immediately 
report to this House the refusal of Mr. Hawks- | 
ley to obey the order of the Committee to pro- | 
duce copies of certain telegrams, which he 
admitted were in his possession, and which he 
had already submitted to the Secretary of 
— the Colonies at his request in July | 
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always taken in any step of importanca, 
a step well known and recognised, it 
really was not free from imputation in 
the matter. It was all very well to say 
nobody cared twopence about these tele- 
grams. The House had not seen them, 
and it was impossible to say whether they 
were of importance or not. At all events, 
they were thought of sufficient import- 
ance by the Committee to call upon Mr. 
Hawksley to produce them. He saw no 
reason why the ordinary procedure should 
not be set in motion in this case. There 
were letters and telegrams which were 
in Mr. Hawksley’s possession. It was 
astonishing the number of persons one 
met who seemed to be conversant of their 
contents. You meet people who wag 
their heads and give you to understand 
that if they have not actually seen those 
telegrams they are acquainted with their 
contents. Without desiring to reflect 
upon any one, he did not approve of the 
conduct of persons who, having in their 
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'hands documents which they refused to 


give up, nevertheless availed themselves 
of the opportunity of dropping hints and 


/innuendoes of what was contained in 
| them. 


The House was entitled to see 
those documents. All the insinuations 
and innuendoes which were going about 
ought to be put a stop to, and could be 
put a stop to, indeed, none of this talk 
would ever have taken place if this Com- 
mittee had adhered to precedent—to iron 
rule and sacred precedent which saved a 
great deal of trouble. What reason was 
there in this case to depart from the ordi- 
nary rule which requires a witness sum- 


| moned to produce documents relating to 


The only part of the speech of the hon. 
Member for Bodmin which he regretted 
to hear, was his censure of the Select 
Committee. One thing to which they all 
objected was intellectual arrogance. | 
[Cheers and laughter.] They were all, | 
or some of them, humble men, and he 
saw no reason why distinctions should 
be drawn between one Member and an- 
other. The Committee was a very fair | 
representation of the general character | 
of the House. As to Mr. Hawksley and 
the telegrams, they could obtain them by | 
a process well known to the House. He | 
could not see that the right hon. Gentle- | 
man could justify the failure of the Com- | 
mittce to report Mr. Hawksley to the | 
House. Until the House had taken a step | 


| 


the matter in question when called upon 
to do so, and punishes him if he con- 
tumaciously declines? He begged to 
move the Amendment which stood in his 
name. 

Mr. GEORGE HARWOOD (Bolton) 
seconded the Amendment. If the Motion 
were to stand in its present form, the 
House would be foolish to allow them- 
selves to be drawn to vote for a general 
condemnation of the Committee simply 
because they had made a mistake in 
some secondary matter. There was not 
a tittle of evidence to support the 
primary charge that the Report was in- 
conclusive. The Member for Burnley 
had produced no evidence of the kind, 
and the hon. Member for Northampton 
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had by his own action shown that the 
charge was not true. The hon. Member 
had produced a Report which was a more 
conclusive one than the Report of the 
Committee. No one who had spoken, 
not even the Aristides of the House of 
Commons, had given any evidence of this 
general charge. They must observe 
some proportion and therefore Members 
on the Opposition side must decline to 
vote for a Motion which was a condemna- 
tion of the Committee for which no evi- 
dence had been produced. He had had | 
some difficulty in making up his mind 
because he knew that amongst many 
people there had been a dramatic contrast 
which had driven home a serious lesson. 
They had had Mr. Kirkwood at the Bar. 
It seemed as if this House would drag 
weak men but was afraid to drag strong 
cnes, and therefore for the credit of the 
House of Commons, no matter what the 
telegrams contained, and for the credit 
of the Committee, whose authority had 
been flaunted, he hoped the Amendment 
weuld be carried. 

Tue FIRST LORD or 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovur, Manchester, 
K.): I do not propose to address the 
House unon the particular question of | 
policy which has occupied our attention 
during the evening. I shall confine my 
observations to the actual question of 
procedure which is now immediately be- 
fore the House. The suggestion of the 
hon. Member for Fife is that the first | 
paragraph of the Resolution should be 
withdrawn, and that the House should be 
asked to come to a decision on the second 
paragraph. It may be within the recol- 
lection of the House that at Question 
time I put a point of Order to you, Mr. | 
Speaker, and the result of vour ruling | 
was that the whole Resoluticn is to be put | 
as one Motion, and not as two—a form | 
which might have been suggested by the 
duplicate paragraph which appears on the | 
Paper. 1 would point out to the hon. | 
Member that in one sense he is running | 
counter to the policy accepted by the 
House. But there is a much stronger 
reason against the suggestion of the hon. | 
Member. The first paragraph contains 
a Vote of Censure on the Select Com-| 
mittee, which was modestly described by 
the Leader of the Opposition as being 
fairly representative of the average of the 
House, but which was, as a matter of fact, 
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one of the strongest and most representa- 
tive Committees ever appointed in this 
House. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The proposal 
of the hon. Member who moved the 
Amendment is that the Vote of Censure 
upon this Committee should be with- 
drawn without the opinion of the House 
being taken upon it. That is a procedure 
to which we cannot give our sanction. 
[Cheers.] The challenge has been thrown 
down, not by our wish, but against it. 
I hold the opinion, which I have always 
held, that no great public object was to 
be served by this discussion, and that 
the House would do well, without further 
discussion, to accept the verdict of the 
Committee. But it has been otherwise 
ordained. There was a strong feeling 
that there should be a discussion. Gen- 
tlemen on the other side of the House 
insisted that this challenge should be 
thrown down, and all I say, on behalf of 
my colleagues and myself, is that, they 
having insisted on throwing it down, we 
must take it up and insist that the House 
shail come to a decision upon it. [Cheers.] 
The hon. Member who has moved the 
Amendment will feel that our view on 
this subject is a reasonable view, and that 
in the interests of the Committee we have 
no right to withdraw from the verdict of 
the House the accusation which has been 
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| brought forward by the hon. Gentleman 


below the Gangway. [Cheers.| There- 
fore, as far as in me lies, I shall insist 
that before this subject leaves the House 
the House shall give a verdict as to whe- 
ther they are or are not prepared to 
accept the Motion which, after due deli- 
beration, the hon. Member for Burnley 
has placed upon the Order Paper. 
Cheers. | 

*Sir W. HARCOURT: I cannot agree 
with the right. hon. Gentleman that the 
Amendment of my hon. Friend with- 
draws the proposal from the considera- 
tion of the House. The Amendment of 
my hon. Friend is to negative, quite 
as much as. any other form of Motion, 
the proposal of censure on the Com- 
mittee. [Cheers.] The way in which the 
question will be put from the Chair is 
that. the first part—that is to say, the 
whole of the Motion which contains ‘he 


| censure of the Committee—shall be left 


out. Therefore the question of censure 
will be put fairly and straightly to the 
House, and the House will be able to 
negative it. 
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SURY: No; that is withdrawing it. 


{26 Jury 1897} 
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[Cheers.] No more than if 


| the previous question had been moved. 


*Sir W. HARCOURT: No; it is to nega-| Such a vote passes it by, and leaves it on 


tive it. 


The words can only be with-| the other side. 


If I stood alone, as a 


drawn by the consent of the House. When} member of this Committee I should 


you propose to strike out words you nega- | divide 
With that proposal all the | cheers.] 


tive them. 


against this Motion. [Loud 


Members of the Committee will be satis-| *Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) said 


fied. 


The other question is whether, | that it was impossible to disconnect the 


apart from the general Report of the | Amendment from the desire of hon. Mem- 
Committee, Mr. Hawksley’s contumacy | bers opposite to cut this Motion into two 
having been reported to the House, the] parts, as some of them would have a 


House should proceed on that Report. 
That is a totally distinct question, which 
never ought to have been mixed up with 
the other. The question is, whether the 
Report of the Committee—a part of 
which is the report of Mr. Hawksley’s 
contumacy—is to be sustained. It will 
be for the House, when they take into 
consideration that Report, to decide what 
shall be done. 
House is agreed to deprecate the censure 
on the Committee, and to support the 
Report generally, they will vote for the 
Motion of my hon. Friend. [Cheers.] 

*Taze CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER: I very much agree with the 
view of the right hon. Gentleman that the 
last sentence of this Motion should never 
have been included in the Motion itself. 
But that was not our doing. [Cheers.] 





It was the doing of the hon. Member for | 


Burnley, as the right hon. Gentleman 


carefully explained to the House in the | 


extremely able speech which he addressed 
to us earlier in the evening. But what we 
are now asked to do presents itself to me 
ina very different light from that in 
which it presents itself to the right hon. 
Centleman. He has said that all the 
members of the Committee might be 
satisfied if the procedure which has been 
recommended by the hon. Member for 
Fife were adopted by the House. I do 
not agree with that. [Cheers.] I for orie 
shall not be satisfied. |/enewed cheers.] 
I have served with great trouble and 
sacrifice to myself and with great reluct- 
ance on this Committee; and I have a 
right to insist that this House shall pro- 
nounce, Aye or No, upon this Vote of 
Censure. [Cheers.] What are the terms 
in which the question will be put to 
us? That the first part of this Motion 
stand part of the question. If the 
House decide that it shall not stand 
part of the question, is that really an 
expression of Aye or No on the Vote of 


VOL. LI. [rourrH sERiEs.] 





| by saying that it is “ suspicious.” 


difficulty in voting for the whole of it. 
The ruling of the Speaker put an end to 
that manceuvre — [cheers] — thereupon 
this Amendment was brought forward 
and received with the most suspicious 
friendliness by the right hon. Member for 
West Monmouth. 

Mr BIRRELL: My Amendment had 


| not the sanction of the Leader of the 
If the majority of the | 


Opposition. He did not see it. 

*Sr W. HARCOURT: I do not know 
what the hon. and learned Member means 
Tf he 


| mears to state that I ever suggested or 
| had anything to do with the original divi- 


| 


| 
| 





sion of this Motion, or have supported the 
Ainendment for any such purpose as the 
hon. and learned Member has insinuated, 
I here contradict him in his presence, 
[Cheers. | 

*Mr. DARLING said that he did not 
for a moment suppose that the right hon. 
Gentleman had been consulted by the 
hon. Member for Burnley or the hon. 
Member for Northampton. [Laughter.] 
Nor did he suppose that the right hon. 
Gentleman had any hand in drawing this 
Amendment. What he meant by “sus- 
picious friendliness” were the cheers of 
those who had been embarrassed by the 
original Motion. It was obvious that 
there were a number of Gentlemen 
opposite who did not know which 
Leader to follow; they were embar- 
rassed by so many. ([Laughter.| 
They were like the people on some 
frontiers, who owed two allegiances. 
The right hon. Member for Bodmin 
thought that there was something in the 
telegrams. [Mr. Courtney : “ No,no!”] 
Well, that they ought to be produced to 
satisfy the people of Colney Hatch. 
[*Oh, oh!”] No reasonable person 
believed that they would add anything 
to their knowledge of the situation. 
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The hon. Member for West Fife asked, ; distinguished ability and the most stain- 
if they did not contain anything valuable, | less reputation in the House. He denied 
why were they called for? He could| that the Report was inconclusive, and 
not tell the hon. Member, but in Courts | showed that on the Government and not 
of Law it had often been noticed that | on the Committee lay the responsibility 
documents which were most loudly | of punishing Mr. Rhodes. He maintained 
called for, and whose production was | that Mr. Hawksley was right in the course 
most strenuously resisted, turned out| he had adopted. The telegrams did not 
when produced to be immaterial. Hej belong to Mr. Hawksley, but to Mr. 
pointed out that the House was being| Rhodes. A question higher than one 
asked to summon to the Bar the weakest | merely of professional privilege was in- 
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man of the party, the solicitor to whom | 
these documents had been confided, and | 
in whose hands as a man of honour they | 
were believed to be sacred. Even if the 


volved ; it was a question of honour ; and 
as the telegrams were confided to Mr. 
Hawksiey he did right in withholding 
them. If Mr. Hawksley were called to 


the Bar of the House he would still be 
right in declining to produce them. If 
any fault were to be found with the Com- 
mittee it was for not having recalled Mr. 
thodes in order to get these telegrams. 


House sent Mr. Hawksley to Holloway | 
he could only be confined until August 7. | 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 
SURY: Later than that if the Debate | 


— age J | But they were told by the Chancellor of 
*Mr. DARLING said that at any rate | the Ixchequer and the right hon. Mem- 
when the House rose Mr. Hawksley | jer for Monmouthshire that if they had 
could come out without having produced | gone so it would have involved keeping 
the telegrams. How would that add to| the investigation open possibly till next 
the prestige and the dignity of the| January; and, in the interest of the 
House? How would that make the} State, which was a consideration of 
foreigner more disposed to respect us/ ereater moment than any other in issue, 
than at present ? 'it was of infinitely greater consequence 
*Mr. HEDDERWICK (Wick Burghs)| that peace should be promptly restored 
said the Debate was a monstrous futility. | in South Africa than that we should have 
Instead of allaying, its only effect would | Mr. Rhodes over here or Mr. Hawksley 
: ‘ summoned merely to answer at the Bar 


be to deepen the public dissatisfaction | : , 
that was alleged to exist. The Motion | of the House and still to decline—as he 





was based on the assumption that be- | 


cause the telegrams had not been pro- 
duced they must necessarily contain 
some profound mystery—a mystery of 


so profound and perilous a nature that | 


the Colonial Secretary was prepared to 
risk his reputation rather than see the 
telegrams produced. It also assumed 
that the secret had been communicated 
to the Front Opposition Bench in confi- 
dence. Surely the hon. Member for 
Burnley could not be so simple as to 
suppose, even if these assumptions had 
any foundation in fact, that the Colonial 
Secretary could be induced to purge his 
bosom of this perilous stuff, or that the 
Front Opposition Bench would be led to 
commit a breach of confidence upon such 
provocation? Nothing was to be gained 
by the Debate beyond inciting the public 
to continue to discuss this matter and to 
harbour the suspicions to which the hon. 
Member for Burnley had lent expression. 
The Committee the Motion proposed to 
censure was composed of men of the most 


Mr. Darling. 


would have been entitled to decline as 
a man of honour—to produce telegrams 
whose importance had been exploded by 
testimony which could not be disputed. 
For these reasons he should vote against 
the Amendment. 

CotonEL SAUNDERSON (Armagh, 
N.) said his right hon. Friend, the Mem- 
ber for Monmouthshire asked them to 
vote for the Amendment because, he said, 
as it stood on the Paper it was mixed up 
with a different matter. Well, he did 
not see that they on the Government 
side of the House were responsible for 
Radical mixtures. [Zaughter.] Nobody 
could ever have imagined that his right 
hon. Friend opposite would have anything 
to say to the Amendment. At the same 
time, he was extremely glad that his 
right hon. Friend on the Treasury Bench 
would not accept it, because if it were 


| carried it would be a misfortune, for it 


would be a slap in the face to one of the 
most important Committees ever appointed 
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times. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He could not 
quite agree with his right hon. Friend 
the Leader of the House that it was an 
unfortunate thing to have had _ this 
Debate. He thought it was a most 
fortunate thing, for the Debate would 
have the effect of explaining the situation 
clearly to the British people—he didn’t 
very much care what other people thought 
about it—[cheers|; but he thought the 
people of this country, when they read 
the exhaustive reports of this Debate 
would thoroughly understand the question 
and would have sound reason for their 
final judgment. With regard to the 
speech of his right hon. Friend the 
Member for B odmin, eloquent and able 
as all his speeches were, he could only 
say that he was sorry he did not sit on 
the other side. [Opposition cheers.| The 
reason why he regretted it was because, 
if he did sit on the other side, he should 
be almost sure that he would vote in the 
same Lobby with himself. [Laughter] 
Years gone by his right hon. Friend, when 
he occupied a very distinguished position 
in that House—| cheers|—had some- 
times the sad necessity of calling him to 
order, though he never thought it was 
deserved. [ Laughter.: He rather 
thought that on the present occasion the 
right hon. Gentleman was consoling him- 
self for those moments of forced 
inactivity by pouring out a long series 
of sentences and using terms which, 
had he himself used them in years 
gone, would certainly have caused 
the right hon. Gentleman to order him 
to resume his seat. [Laughter.]) He 
had called Mr. Rhodes a liar and a 
deceiver, and he forgot what other 
epithets. There were a good many 
epithets in the Report, but he did not 
think the word “liar” was used in the 
Report. He did not deny for one moment 
that Mr. Rhodes deceived his colleagues. 
Well, there were various methods of de- 
ceiving your colleagues. He did not care 
who it was, if a man embarked on a revo- 
lution—though he did not defend revolu- 
tions—he could not tell the man in the 
street of his intention. If he undertook 
that on his own responsnbility he could 
not even tell his colleagues ; but because 


Mr. Rhodes did not tell his colleagues 
that he intended to do this revolutionary 
deed, he did not think that fact neces- 
sitated or justified calling him a “liar.” 

[(Cheers.] He was not rising in his place 
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to defend Mr. Rhodes, but there was one 
section of men who were engaged in this 
unfortunate transaction in the Transvaal 
for whom he did wish to say a word. This 
was perhaps the last opportunity they 
would have of speaking in that Ilouse 
on this unfortunate episode in the history 
of South Africa, and in reading ihe Re- 
port of the Committee it struck him very 
forcibly that there were some men who 
were engaged in this unfortunate affair 
who had been treated very hardly. He 
alluded to the officers employed—[“ hear, 
hear!” |—in carrying out the unhappy 
commands of their superiors. — [“ Hear, 
hear!” ] How came it that British offi- 
cers consented to cross the Transvaal 
border? If anyone would take the 
trouble—as, of course, every Member of 
that House had done—to read the Report 
of the Committee, he must see that Dr. 
Jameson felt there would be great diffi- 
culty in inducing British officers to cross 
the Transvaal frontier, and he therefore 
telegraphed to Mr. Rhodes—he wished 
to call special attention to this—he tele- 
graphed to Mr. Rhodes on the 7th of 
December, 1895, to the following effect : 
“Tf they don’t—” that was to say, speak- 
ing about Johannesburg, if they did not 
rise, he meant—“ we will make our own 
floatation with the help of letter which I 
will publish.” Now, what did that mean? 
It meant that, had it not been for this 
letter, which was kept in the pockets of 
Mr. Rhodes’s friends for a considerable 
time, and for which, he thought, there 
was no shadow of an excuse—[“ hear, 
hear!” from both sides of the House|— 
had it not been for the fact that that 
letter was published by Dr. Jameson and 
read to those officers and soldiers, not a 
man would have crossed the frontier. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Dr. Jameson’s reading 
of that letter, to his mind, palliated their 
offence to a great extent. Of course, 
they all knew that crossing the frontier 
of a friendly State, arms in hand, was con- 
trary to international law. But there 
were circumstances which would have jus- 
tified an Englishman in crossing the 
frontier with arms in his hands; and had 
it been the fact that English men and 
English women were in peril of their lives 
at Johannesburg the voice of the English 
nation would have condoned the action 
of these men. [Cheers.] They had every 
reason to believe, and he firmly believed, 
that when these officers heard the letter 
3A 2 
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read by Dr. Jameson they believed it was 
a fact, and that they crossed the frontier 
under the impression and the conviction 
that they were going to assist fellow- 
countrymen and fellow countrywomen 
who were in danger. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
It turned out that they were misinformed. 
He did not, as he had said attempt to 
defend the action of Mr. Rhodes or Dr. 
Jameson. What he wanted to point out 
to the House was this—ihat if it was felt 
by this country that it would be unneces- 
sary and inadvisable to further punish 
Mr. Rhodes, in fairplay and justice they 
ought not to punish severely the officers 
who, under a mistaken sense of duty, 
obeyed commands that were given them 
by their superiors. [“ Hear, hear!”] 
With regard to Mr. Rhodes, he thought 
the opinion of this country was pretty 
well formed. They had to consider, first 
of all, against whom Mr. Rhodes sinned, 
for, after all, Dr. Jameson was but a 
subordinate. Mr. Rhodes had the honesty 
and the candour to state that he accepted 
the responsibility of the whole affair— 
he never attempted to deny it. Mr. 
Rhodes would be judged by this country. 
Whom did he sin against?’ He supposed 
that he sinned against the Transvaal, but 
in an infinitely greater degree he sinned 
against this country, which, he sincerely 
believed, he himself desired to serve by 
what he was doing. As to the sin com- 
mitted against the Transvaal by Mr. 
Rhodes and Dr. Jameson, he thought that 
if the people of the Transvaal had any 
sense of gratitude they would raise a 
statue in honour of Dr. Jameson in 
Johannesburg, for since the Raid they 
had been able to arm themselves to the 
teeth without interference on our part. 
Had it not been for the Raid— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
hon. and gallant Member is referring to 
the general question of South African 
affairs, and is going beyond the question 
before the House. 

CotoneL SAUNDERSON said _ that, 
although previous speakers had referred 
to this phase of the question, he would, 
of course, submit to the Speaker’s ruling. 
Mr. Rhodes having sinned against this 
country, the country had a right to judge 
him, and he ventured to say that the 
judgment of the country would corre- 
spond mainly with the judgment of that 
House. Not a soul in that House had 
ever attempted to get up and defend the 
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Raid. He did not believe there was a 
man in England or Scotland who would 
defend it—or even in Ireland—{/aughter] 
—although it struck him sometimes as 
rather extraordinary that Irishmen, who 
were themselves the authors of revolu- 
tion, had always taken the side opposed 
to Mr. Rhodes, who proposed to upset 
the most despotic government of modern 
times. [“Oh!”] But let that pass. The 
country would judge Mr. Rhodes, and he 
ventured to say that the judgment of this 
country was, and would be, very clear 
and distinct. They condemned Mr. 
Rhodes’s action in crossing the frontier ; 
but in weighing his sin against the State 
against the great benefits he had con- 
ferred upon the nation, he ventured to 
say that the nation, the British people as 
« whole, had forgiven him. [“ Hear, 
hear!”} They had a perfect right to 
forgive him, and he believed that the 
Vote of the House of Commons that 
night, although it would have no effect 
in condoning Mr. Rhodes’s action, would, 
at any rate, coincide with the opinion of 
the vast majority of the British people 
in refusing—as hon. Gentlemen opposite 
desired—to give some further mark of 
their condemnation of his conduct. But 
at the same time he hoped Her Majesty’s 
Government would see the justice of this 
—that if nothing further was to be done 
for the punishment of Mr. Rhodes, it was 
only fairplay to demand and to consent 
that the commissions of those officers 
should be returned to men who had been 
turned out of Her Majesty’s service for 
obeying what they believed to be the law- 
ful commands of their superiors. [Cheers.] 
He condemned the action of Mr. Rhodes 
in connection with the Raid, which was 
unwarranted, and he would go as far as 
to say despicable, but he was glad to 
believe that the inquiry which had been 
held had blown to the winds the accusa- 
tions levelled against Mr. Rhodes and 
his friends of meanness, corruption, and 
stockjobbing. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] That 
the constitution of the Committee was 
absolutely fair was proved by the presence 
upon it of the hon. Member for North- 
ampton. That hon. Member, after 
making accusations of stockjobbing, 
apologised and withdrew what he had 
said. [ Hear, hear!”] The great 
benefit resulting from the Committee’s 
appointment was that it had disposed of 
these accusations of sordidness. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE wished to ex-]recommend any punishment for Mr. 
plain that what he withdrew was the| Rhodes, but censured a Committee which 
charge that Mr. Harris had been engaged | had already strongly condemned him. 
in certain stockjobbing operations ;|{‘ Hear, hear!’’] His right hon. Friend 
but he had stated, and still thought, that | also wished to clear the country in the 
Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit were actuated |eyes of foreigners ; yet he voted for a 
by stockjobbing motives—he meant that | resolution which could only mean censure 
they brought out a company, that they |on a Committee which condemned, and 
gave themselves a vast number of shares, | would be understood by the world as 
and sold those shares upon the Stock Ex-| having condemned the Raid and Mr. 
change. He was quite ready to meet an| Rhodes and its other authors. [Hear, 
action brought by either of the gentlemen | hear !”] His right hon. Friend voted 
in question and to justify his allegations. | for this censure of the Committee because 
[‘‘ Hear, hear ! ”] | they did not bring Mr. Hawksley to the 

CotoneL 5A UNDERSOWN said} bar of the House, a technical proceeding 
that, whatever mistakes Mr. Rhodes| which no foreigner would understand. 
had committed, the opinion of the|[Cheers.] So small a point as that out- 
country would be that they had not been | weighed, in the mind of his right hon. 
committed from sordid motives. [‘‘ Hear, | Friend, the whole force and value of the 
hear!”] Mr. Rhodes had undertaken a}|almost unanimous reprobation of Mr. 
foolish and idiotic scheme of invasion ;| Rhodes. [{‘“Hear, hear.”] But his right 
but what he had done in the past in| hon. Friend was an old Parliamentary 
preventing another nation from stepping | hand and skilled in Parliamentary tactics. 
in between us and the Zambesi in South | What were his tactics? He read into 
Africa would be remembered to his great | the resolution an anti-Rhodes meaning 
credit long after his puny antagonists had | which it did not contain, and he loudly 
been forgotten. [Cheers. | | proclaimed that he would vote for it, 

Sem HENRY CAMPBELL-| however small the number of his 
BANNERMAYN (Stirling Burghs) | associates, not seeing that in such a case 
thought that the most remarkable speech | the effect on the mind of the world and 
which had been heard that evening was the mind of the public at home, if the 
that delivered by the right hon. Member | Motion were rejected, would be to 
for Bodmin. He was an old friend and | rehabilitate Mr. Rhodes and set him up 
admirer of the right hon. Gentleman, again on the pedestal from which the 
and had sat at his “feet even before the | report of the Committee removed him. 
right hon. Gentleman entered that |[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] This resolution con- 
House, but even in his  discipular |demned the Committee because it had not 
relations with the right hon. Gentle- | gone over the whole ground and had 
man he had never heard him say so omitted to deal with the future of the 
many things with which he so} Chartered territory. If the Committee had 
completely disagreed. [Zaughter.] The | ‘had the power of stopping the lapse of time 
right hon. Gentleman, to begin with, | or other miraculous attributes, they might 
found much fault with the composition | have gone over the whole subject in one 
of the Committee. As an humble | Session ; but it was perfectly obvious 
member of the Committee he was quite from the first that they could not, and 
aware it was not composed so well as it} clearly the first thing to do was to dis- 
might have been if one hon. Member:| pose of the past before they touched the 
had been upon it. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ and | future—to satisfy the country as to the 
laughter. ] Hedid not imagine himself | nature and circumstances and authors of 
to come within the scathing ‘rejection of|the Raid. [‘ Hear, hear!”] If they 
his right hon. Friend, because he was a'| were told they were remiss in not push- 
member of the Committee in his capacity | ing questions as they ought to have been 
as a Scotch Member, being the only | pushed, he did not think the Committee 
representative of that nationality. His | was open to that accusation, seeing that 
right hon. Friend was anxious above all | through the whole inquiry they had the 
for two things. He was determined that,| advantage or assistance of his hon. and 
Mr. Rhodes should be condemned and || learned Friend the Member for Longford 
punished, and was therefore going to|and the hon. Member for Northampton, 
vote for a resolution which did not! who did not agree with them now in all 
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respects, but who took a leading part in| ing what should be done with him rested 
the inquiry—ene a lawyer of large; 


practice and experience, and the other 
having a world-wide reputation for his 
accomplishment in the art of following 
up a_ track. [“« Hear, hear ! ” 


laughter.) What did the Committee 


and | 


| 


accomplish with regard to the question | 


of the Raid? They exposed the whole 
story, the manufactured revolution, the 
lavish expenditure, with such futile 
results, and the ludicrous but inevitable 
collapse. They showed how from first to 
last it was the creation of Mr. Rhodes 
and his friends, and how shallow were 
the pretences by which it was sought to 
hoodwink British feeling. 1t must be 
obvious to every one that, apart from 
priority of date, it was necessary to go 
thoroughly into this inquiry for the 
reason that the very men implicated were 
the men chiefly concerned in the adminis- 
tration of the Chartered Company. 
It was therefore clearly their duty first 
of ah to ascertain what manner of men 
they were by the past conduct of their 
proceedings. As to the second part of 
the Inquiry his hon. Friend made a point 
of saying that the Committee did not re- 
commend its reappointment in another 
Session. He did not know what particu- 
lar meaning was attached to the omis- 
sion of these particular words, but there 
was one iact clearly before their minds, 
that already that part of South Africa 
had been hung up in the matter of 
administration for a year and a half. 
[“Ifear, hear!”] It was perfectly im- 
possible tat that state of things should 
be continued. They considered that the 
chances were greatly in favour of this— 
that before next Session the Government 
would have to take some step, or other. 
[“ Hear, near!”] Under these circwn- 
stances it would have been hypocritical 
to have ignored that fact and talked of 
the reappointment of the Committee as 
if nothing might happen in the mean- 
time. The function of the Committee, 
it seemed to him, was to assist the Gov- 
ernment and inform it, but not supersede 
the Government. For these reasons he 
would have been disposed to object to 
the insertion of the usual words. He 
would not say much as to what should 
be done to mark the condemnation of 
the conduct of Mr. Rhodes. While it 
was their duty to pronounce their 
opinion of Mr. Rhodes, the duty of say- 


Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 





with the Government, who had to take 
into view not only what retributive jus- 
tice might require, but who had to con- 
sider what public opinion would support 
and what was most expedient in the in- 
terests of peace and harmony among the 
people of South Africa. [Cheers.] As 
to the telegrams, the reason why there 
had been so much interest taken in them 
was the idea, so much engendered by 
anonymous writers in the Press—{“ hear, 
hear!”|—that they would show that a 
conspiracy had been entered into to 
shelter the right hon. Gentleman the 
Cclonial Secretary. That was the plain 
english of it. Though repudiated by 
uearly all the speakers, that was the idea 
on which the Resolution was_ based. 
[‘ Hear, hear!”] He could only speak 
for himself, but he knew lie spoke for all 
the other Members. He had heard of 
mysterious messages, secret meetings, 
and so on. He had received no com- 
munication ; he had entered into no col- 
lusion ; no particular consideration had 
been urged upon him; and if he acqui- 
esced in delay in the production of these 
telegrams, it was simply because of his 
desire to fulfil as well as he could the in- 
junctions of the House. [“ Hear, hear!”| 
As to not reporting Mr. Hawksley, how 
did the matter stand? They had the 
Colonial Secretary coming into the 
Chair, and on his oath declaring that 
he had no part in any connivance with 
or cognisance of the scheme of Mr. 
Rhodes. He introduced the words “on 
oath” not to add force to the word of 
the Colonial Secretary, but, surely it 
added to it something of solemnity. And 
besides him they had heard Lord Sel- 
borne, who seemed to be admitted to a 
familiarity and an intimacy with all high 
matters not usually enjoyed by Under 
Secretaries. [Laughter and Mr. Cuam- 
BERLAIN: “Hear, hear!”] He  com- 
pletely corroborated the Colonial Secre- 
tary. They might very well have 
stopped there, but they had other wit- 
nesses. What had they against all this? 
Certain telegrams. They had a large set 
of telegrams quite as confidential as 
these. It was a remarkable fact that in 
the series of telegrams which were re- 
covered there were contained a great 
number of those which were shown to 
the right hon. Gentleman. Then they 
had the telegrams sent or received by 
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Miss Flora Shaw. What was the nature | 
of these telegrams? There were many | 
awkward expressions in them at first! 
sight, but every one of them melted away | 
at the first inquiry. They were tele-| 
grams from A to B about C. [* Hear, 
hear!”| He was not a lawyer or the 
son of a lawyer, but he was under the im- 
pression that that was not regarded as 
evidence of any worth. The telegram 
containing the strongest expression in 
the whole number was that from Miss 
Shaw, in which she said that Mr. Cham- 
berlain was sound, and that she had! 
special reason to know that he wished 
the thing done immediately. When the 
Committee came to inquire into it, what 
were they told?) That there was no spe- 
cial reason whatever for the phrase 
“special reason,” that it was only 
adopted because it was difficult to find 
any other code word which would have | 
expressed the word “probable” or| 
“likely,” or “in my opinion,” or any- | 
thing of that sort. If there was any 
special reason at all, it was said to be—| 
and this was said calmly and with a 
grave face—a casual expression used in 
the course of conversation by Mr. Fair- | 
field, expressing evidently a sort of cyni- | 
cal impatience of the whole thing, and | 
probably couched in words such as these : 
“Well, I only wish, if they are going 
to do it, they would look sharp about 
it.” And this was deliberately sent out | 
to Mr. Rhodes at the Cape as being the 
special reason for knowing there was 
anxiety on the part of the right hon. | 
Gentleman. One forgave the lady who 
sent it in consideration of her zeal and | 
excited temperament, apparently, and | 
from the fact that she probably and cer- | 
tainly did not realise the very pointed | 
meaning which such an expression would | 
have when received in South Africa. | 
[Cheers.| That was a sample—and the | 
very worst sample of all the expressions | 
used. What reason had the Committee | 
to believe that these missing telegrams 
would be in any degree different from | 
those? He did not blame Mr. Hawksley, | 
but behind Mr. Hawksley was Mr. | 
Rhodes, and as these telegrams had been | 
used for the purpose of intimidating vad 
public Department after another, was it | 
not likely also that they might be used, | 
or their delay might be used, and the} 
difficulty about them might be used, to | 
stave off the publication of a damning | 

| 
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Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons? There was one general fact 
which had escaped notice, and that was 
that the Colonial Secretary a few days 
after he had seen the letters himself, in 
an official letter in which he returned 
them, directed this to be stated, that 
“he himself had no personal objection 
whatever to their publication.” There- 
fore, in those circumstances, it seemed 
to the Committee that it was most un- 
desirable to wait any further. The best 
way to defeat the machinations of those 
who withheld the telegrams was to go on 
with the Report, notwithstanding that 
they had not received them. But he said 
at the time that of course they should re- 
port the circumstance to the House, leav- 
ing it with the House to determine 
whether this contumacious refusal should 
not be permitted, and should be visited 
with reprobation, and whether at the 
same time it might not be desirable that 
any lurking uneasiness in the public 
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'mind should be removed even thougn 


they themselves believed there was no 


| real justification in the documents them- 


selves for that uneasiness. That was 
the whole plain story about these myste- 
rious documentts, and he was quite con- 
tent to leave it to the judgment of all 


reasonable and honourable men. [Cheers. | 


And now a word with regard to the 


| graver question of the policy to be pur- 


sued in future. Surely Parliament and 
Her Majesty’s Government had learnt a 
lesson from what had occurred. [Cheers. | 
The Government must have learnt how 


| dangerous it was to intrust the adminis- 


tration of a great territory to a trading 
company—| 0 p position cheers |—or rather 
not to a trading company, but to a 
speculative financial company—[renewed 
cheers|—with administrative powers. 
They had learnt how readily such powers 
might be abused, and how necessary was 
the close supervision of the impartial 
Imperial authority. They had learnt to 
see, more and more clearly, that the only 
hope of peace and prosperity in South 
Africa was not in the aggravation, but 
in the extirpation of that miserable spirit 
of enmity and jealousy which had too 
much prevailed among the races, and in 
using the various gifts, qualities, and 
powers of those races for the common 
welfare of the country in which they 
resided. [Cheers.] 
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Me. J. CHAMBERLAIN, who was re- 
ceived with loud cheers, said: I hope 
that the House will now be prepared to 
bring this discussion to a close. But I 
have felt that if I were to remain silent 
—although I do not think I can add 
much to what has been said by right 
hon. Gentlemen and colleagues of mine 
on the Committee on each side of the 





House—my silence might be miscon- 
strued. Therefore, I ask the House to 


bear with me while I say a few words on 
the question. I ought in the first place 
to bear testimony—which I do most 
heartily—to the loyalty with which the 
right hon. Gentleman the Leader of the 
Opposition, and the right hon. Gentie- 
man who has just sat down, have sup- 
ported the decisions of the Committee— 
[cheers|—decisions in which we entirely 
concurred, and which I believe were taken 
absolutely independently of any Party 
feeling, and entirely with a view to the 
great interests which are at stake. 
[* Hear, hear!”}] For myself, I have felt 
disinclined to take part in this discus- 
sion, because I did not believe that it 
was my special business to defend the 
decisions of the Committee, although, of 
course, I share responsibility for them 
with all my colleagues. But, as the 
House well knows, I did not myself think 
that a Parliamentary Committee was the 
best tribunal for deciding, at all events, 
the first branch of the Inquiry. The 
hon. Member for Burnley referred to 
statements which I had made on this 
subject, but they were not complete. 
What I did say to the House in the early 
stages of this business was that it was 
desirable that we should in the first in- 


. { 
stance decide what was the nature of the | 


Inquiry which we desired to undertake. 
If it were to bean Inquiry into the admin- 
istration of Rhodesia, probably a Parlia- 
mentary Committee, based upon the pre- 
cedent of the Committees dn the govern- 
ment of India, would be the best form 
of Inquiry. If, on the contrary, it was 
an Inquiry into the Raid of the nature of 
a judicial Inquiry, in my opinion a judi- 
cial commission would be the best form 
for that Inquiry to take. But that view 
was not shared by the Opposition, and 


the Government and I myself very will- | 


ingly yielded to the opinion of the 
Opposition, because throughout this busi- 
ness, from beginning to end, I have been 
impressed with the importance, in the 
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public interest, and in view of what 
might be said abroad as well as at home, 
that the decisions of the House of Com- 
mons should not be Party decisions. 
[“Hear, hear!”] That was my first 
view, and I am bound to say that the 
experience of the Committee amply justi- 
fies my ground. I have come to che 
conclusion that a Parliamentary Com- 
mittee is the worst possible tribunal for 
discussing a matter which ought to be 
the subject of judicial investigation. We 
have no control over our Members or over 
the Press; our proceedings are puo- 
lished, and not merely our proceedings 
but comments are daily made upon our 
proceedings ; attacks are made upon wit- 
nesses before the Committee, and upon 
those who are to come before the Com- 
mittee, and we have no power to stop 
them, while a judicial tribunal would put 
an end to them immediately. [Cheers.| 
Under those circumstances I think that 
the inquiry of the Committee has been 
considerably embarrassed by the nature 
f the tribunal. But I have another 
reason for not coming forward, in the 
first instance, at any rate, to defend the 
decisions of the Committee. When the 
Committee was appointed I did not iny- 
self desire to be 1 member of it. But 
again I bowed to the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite, and to other Members of 
the Opposition, who thought that in my 
official position I could give ass'stance 
to the Committee, and therefore urged 
upon me that it was my duty to join. 
In deference to their views I sat upon 
the Committee. But the momen | 
found on that Committee that I was there 
not merely as a judge but also as a wit- 
ness, and almost in the position of a 
defendant, of course my hands were to a 
considerable extent tied ; and I felt that 
it would be my duty to accept the deci- 
sion of the majority of my colleagues 
rather than to influence them in any way. 
For my part I can say this—and hon. 
and right hon. Gentlemen will bear me 
out—I never objected to the continu- 
ance of the Inquiry, or to any part of the 
Inquiry, or to any form of the Inquiry. I 
was prepared to go on as long as they were 
unsatisfied, or felt that there was any- 
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thing further to be inquired into. But 
whenever they expressed themselves 


satisfied, I did not feel that it was neces- 
sary for me, or competent for me, to 
press the Inquiry further. The House of 
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Commons is a generous and fair-minded 
Assembly ; and I think I am entitled to 
ask their sympathy in the position in 
which I have been for nearly 18 months 
now. [Loud cheers.| I have been 
placed in charge of a most important 
department at a most important time. 
Every moment, during the last 18 
months, all my available time has been 
taken up in considering those difficult 
and complicated questions which have 
arisen in South Africa. I have had to 
negotiate with the Government of the 
Transvaal and to consider the position of 
this country in connection with other 
countries. During the whole of that 
time, in all my negotiations and in every- 
thing, I have been embarrassed, ham- 
pered, and burdened by all that is con- 
nected with this Inquiry—by the rumours 
which have been in the air, by the 
charges which have been made, not in- 
deed by any responsible persons, but 
which have been perpetually repeated 
again and again, and as soon as one has 
been destroyed, another has sprung up 
from the earth to confront me. [Cheers.} 
J rejoice in this discussion ; and I hope 
that at all events from this time I may 
speak and deal with my work as a free 
man, and not be confined any longer by 
the necessity of considering that there 
are still matters to be inquired into 
before I can either speak or act. In the 
present Debate I observe—and I am 
thankful for the consideration—that 
every speaker, whether on this side of 
the House or the other, not only has re- 
frained from accusing me, but has dis- 
tinctly relieved me from accusation. It 
is true that two speakers have made 
qualifications—notably my right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bodmin—who, 
although he has been pleased to express 
his entire conviction of my innocence, 
still feels on my account a jealousy for 
my fame—{laughter|—because some 
persons, unknown to me, and probably 
unknown to him, may still retain un- 
pleasant views as to what I may possibly 
have been guilty of. [Cheers and 
laughter.| I am perfectly content to 
leave my nonour to take care of itself. 
[Loud cheers.| It is a great satisfaction 
to me that my right hon. Friend, who 
has better means of judging of these 
anonymous persons as to whose judg- 
ment he is so timid, at all events relieves 
me from the accusation; but I do not 
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thank him at all for suggesting that some 
further exculpation is required, not to 
convince him, but to convince these 
anonymous assailants. [Cheers.} My 
answer to these anonymous assailants is 
not in anything I can say. If they do 
not believe anything that I said before 
the Committee they will not believe what 
I say now. My answer is my action. 
[Loud cheers.} ‘What happened when 
the Raid took place, when the suggestion 
was made to me that the Raid might 
take iplace? At that moment I could 
have no knowledge of what would be the 
success of the Raid. Many persons about 
me thought it would be successful, that 
the revolution in Johannesburg would be 
successful, and that the assistance that 
would come to it would add to its sue- 
cess. I had before me what is now 
known as the “women and_ children 
letter,” which expressed the fear that 
English women and children were in 
danger in Johannesburg. I had no 
reason whatever to doubt the authenti- 
city of that letter; and I did not know, 
and none of my advisers knew, that 
the thing contemplated in that letter 
might not take place. I had the 
advice of many persons—I am not speak- 
ing officially—interested in South Africa, 
who called upon me to hold my hand, 
and I had every excuse for holding my 
hand. I was alone in London; I had no 
communication with my colleagues; I 
had to act at a moment’s notice; and I 
did act in spite of all the temptations to 
refrain, in spite of the doubts in my own 
mind, because I felt that the act of Dr. 
Jameson was wrong, and therefore I felt, 
as a Minister of the Crown, that I was 
bound to repudiate it. [Cheers.] Is that 
consistent with these scandalous accusa- 
tions? [Cheers.| It is impossible to 
suppose, if you think me such a fool, that 
any English Minister could be such a 
knave as to do what is attributed to me, 
that I could have taken this step by my- 
self, and in the circumstances described 
to the House, if I had known about it, 
was myself a party to the Raid, and ap- 
proved the policy of which the Raid was 
a part. [Cheers.] That is the state of 
the case; and I am content to rest it 
there, and I have always been so content. 
The hon. Member for Burnley expressed 
his great surprise that I was perfectly 
So I am. 
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What nonsense this attempt is to per- | 


suade the public that there is some great 
secret in them! I have seen some most 
ridiculous statements about the tele- 
grams. I have seen the telegrams myself, 
and on the first occasion on which the 
matter was discussed in the Committee I 
informed my colleagues that I had seen 
the telegrams. The majority of those 
telegrams have been produced. They 
were not selected, and it is not that there 
have been selected telegrams kept back. 
No; they were a sample from the bulk, 
and it was the bulk which was produced 
before the Committee. What were the 
telegrams which were produced? They 
were compromising telegrams. There is 
no doubt about that. They were tele- 
grams from parties in this country to 
persons in South Africa which implied 
the complicity of the Colonial Office. 
So do a few of the telegrams—they are a 
very few, so far as my recollection goes ; 
but I have no doubt that among those 
which were not seen there are also tele- 
grams implying the complicity of the 
Colonial Office. What then? You have 
to believe my statement or the statement 
of those telegrams. But bear in mind 
these telegrams are only statements, 
only reports of conversations. I have 
been long enough in public life to know 
this—that when you have a conversa- 
tion with any man and each party makes 
his own report of the conversation, it is 
almost impossible that those two reports 
should agree. In this case there was a 
special reason why they should not agree, 
because we at the Colonial Office were 
conducting the conversation with one 
object in our minds—to secure a proper 
arrangement for the transfer of the 
Bechuanaland protectorate which had 
been promised by our predecessors to the 
Chartered Company, and we were full of 


the objects which we had in view, 
namely, the securing for the chiefs 
Khama, Bathoen, and Sebele proper 


terms with the Chartered Company ; and 
our discussions, which lasted for hours 
and hours, were occupied almost entirely 
with the discussion of the details of this 
transfer. That was what our minds 
were full of, and it was possible that the 
vague hints, the cuarded allusions which 
are said to have been droppel in the 
course of the conversation passed entirely 
unperceived by us. I say that without 
charging the other persons who took part 
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in the conversation. with falsehood or 
deliberate fraud. I do not doubt the word 
of Dr. Harris that in respect of this con- 
versation he made a guarded allusion. 
All I can say is that he did not attempt, 
did not profess to give the exact words 
of that guarded allusion. He said that 
he said “something of this sort.” I 
pointed out to the Committee that 
“something of this sort” was avery 
vague term, and with a slight alteration 
of the words he might have said exactly 
what he says he said; and although it 
meant a great deal to him it meant no- 
thing to us. Whatever those telegrams 
contained they are not evidence against 
the Colonial Office. The two parties had 
totally different objects, totally different 
thoughts in their minds, and it is quite 
possible there might have been some ex- 
pression on the one side or the other 
without assuming either side was de- 
liberately lying. That being my view 
of the telegrams, I was in a difficulty 
when they were first mentioned to me. 
I asked for them. I thought they re- 
ferred entirely to what appears in a 
letter before the Committee from Mr. 
Fairfield. Though I cannot see that it 
is important, it will appear that I said 
[ was not aware of his having said any- 
thing about the revolution and it did not 
matter one atom to have it published 
everywhere. At that time I was under 
the impression that those telegrams only 
referred to the revolution, which was a 
matter in our minds for a considerable 
period ; but later on those rumours grew, 
and from many sources—I heard from 
Members of this House—there were re- 
ports of this kind going about, in society, 
on the Stock Exchange, and I know not 
where, and in other quarters where re- 
ports have value. [Laughter.]| Then I 
said that the time had come that I should 
see them, and I asked to see them. I 
had no. right to compel their produc- 
tion ; they were sent to me and I perused 
and returned them. Inasmuch as the 
suggestion had been made to me that 
these telegrams might be required for the 
defence of Dr. Jameson, Sir John 
Willoughby, and his fellow officers, I took 
care in returning them to say that, so 
far as I was concerned, I had no objec- 
tion to their production in the public 
interest. [Cheers.| I should like to 
know what more I could have done. 


Well, Sir, I really think I have dealt with 
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this matter sufficiently, as far as I myself 
am concernel. [“ Hear, hear!”] It has 
been to me a very painful and a very 
anxious time, and I hope that even my 
political opponents will be satisfied that, 
at all events, the charges which have 
been made against me have not been 
justified. [Loud cheers.| Sir, there are 
one or two matters which have been re- 
ferred to upon which I should like to 
say a word. The Committee have, in 
the strongest language, condenined the 
Raid and condemned Mr. Rhodes. Now, 
I do not want in any way to qualify that, 
as far as I am concerned. I accepted 
that Report. I agreed with it sub- 
stantially—I do not mean to say that I 
agreed with every word of it; in some 
eases I argued against the language of 
the Report as it stands, but beng over- 
ruled by my colleagues I certainly did 
not consider that my disagreement with 
them, or any of them, on these points was 
such as justified me in refusing to accept 
the Report. [“ Hear, hear!”| But, 
as to one thing, I am perfectly con- 
vinced—that, while the fault of Mr. 
Rhodes is about as great a fault as a 
politician or a statesman can commit, 
there has been nothing proved—and, in 
my opinion, there exists nothing—which 
affects Mr. Rhodes’s personal position as 
aman of honour. [Loud cheers.| It 
is said by some Members who take a dif- 
ferent view that he deceived this person 
and that person. That is perfectly true ; 
but that is part of the original offence. 
[“ Hear, hear!”| If a man goes into a 
revolution he may be right or he may be 
wrong. In this case Mr. Rhodes was 
wrong. [ Hear, hear!” ] But if a man 
goes into a revolution it follows on, as a 
matter of course, that he must deceive 
other people. He cannot proclaim his 
intention on the housetops. There has 
been a good deal of talk about the Italian 
patriots. It has been universally ad- 
mitted that no proper comparison can 
be made between Mr. Rhodes and them. 
In that I agree ; but, at all events, let us 
bear in mind that Garibaldi and Cavour 
and other patriots—whom we all agree 
were patriots—they all deceived every- 
body. [‘ Hear, hear!”] It was an ab- 
solute impossibility—it was a military 
necessity—that they could do no other. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] I wish also to say this 
—that the most outrageous charges 
were brought in this House against 
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Mr. Rhodes, against Mr. Beit, and against 
Dr. Harris by the hon. Member for 
Northampton. They were charges which, 
if they were true, would render those 
gentlemen absolutely unfit for decent 
society. [Cheers.} Let me remind the 
Ifouse of one of those charges. The 
charge against Dr. Harris was that he 
had joined a syndicate to “ bear” certain 
stocks in view of the Raid, and, of course, 
to make a profit when the Raid took 
place ; and that, having entered into this 
arrangement with the syndicate, which 
in itself was sufficiently disgraceful, he 
had then gone off by himself and had a 
little “ bear” of his own—[a laugh |— 
so that he had sold his own friends, and, 
as the hon. Member for Northampton 
said, there was not even “ honour among 
thieves.” Now, Sir, can any more out- 
rageous or more atrocious statement be 
made against the private character of a 
man than that? [ Hear, hear!”] It is 
made under the privilege of this House 
—{‘hear, hear!” |—and when the hon. 
Member was called upon by Dr. Harris 
to make good his words, Dr. Harris 
saying that his words were false, and 
maliciously false—{“ hear, hear!” |—the 
hon. Gentleman sat silent, and after- 
wards came forward and said that he 
was unable to produce any evidence in 
support of it. [Cheers.] Sir, I say that 
is abusing the privilege of this House. 
[Loud cheers.| That, then, is the case 
with regard to Dr. Harris. And the hon. 
Gentleman now, in spite of that, gets up 
in the House and repeats his charges 
against Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit. I do 
not believe, Sir, that there is one atom 
more of foundation for the charges 
against Mr. Rhodes and Mr. Beit than 
there was for the charges against Dr. 
Harris. [Cheers.] Therefore, as far as 
1 am concerned, in considering the posi- 
tion of Mr. Rhodes, I dismiss absolutely 
these charges which affect his personal 
honour, and I find myself face to face 
with a statesman who has done the 
greatest service to the British Empire, but 
who has made one gigantic mistake, for 
which he ought to be punished. [“ Hear, 
hear!” | Well, Sir, has not he been 
punished? What is the position of Mr. 
Rhodes now as compared with the posi- 
tion he occupied before the Raid? He has 
lost his position as Prime Minister at the 
Cape ; he has lost his position as manag- 
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he has lost influence; he has_ lost 
reputation—political reputation ; and he 
has to a considerable extent lost the 
opportunity of doing that further service 
which he hoped to do when he antici- 
pated the federation of South Africa. 
Well, that is a great punishment for a 
man of that description. [“ Hear, hear! ”’] 
No doubt that to a man of mean mind, 
to such a man as Mr. Rhodes is some- 
times depicted—a mere stock-jobbing 
operator—I admit that might be no 
punishment at all; but to right hon. 
Gentlemen opposite, to myself, to people 
here, would it be no punishment to any 
of us to be condemned by the public 
opinion of our own countrymen, and to 
be compelled to give up the career in 
which we had a laudable ambition? It 
seems to me that it is ridiculous, in the 
face of that, to say that Mr. Rhodes has 
not been punished. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 
But there are some persons who think 
he should be punished still more. The hon. 
Member for Burnley seems to think that 
he should be punished, as I understand, 
because he a rich man. [Laughter.] 
He said, at all events, that he could not 
be a patriot because he was a rich man. 

*Mr. STANHOPE: I said he would not 
be punished because he was a rich man. 

Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN: I think the 
hon. Gentleman will find that he went 
considerably beyond that. He thinks 
that a rich man can hardly enter into the 
kingdom of Heaven. [Laughter.| That 
may be so; at the same time I think it 
would press hardly upon many Members 
on both sides of the House. [Laughter.] 
Mr. Rhodes is not the only rich man, 
and therefore the only man, who should 
suffer under the condemnation of my 
hon. Friend. But if Mr. Rhodes is to be 


punished further, how is he to be 
punished? Clearly if he be guilty 
in the sense in which the sup- 


porters of this Motion consider him 
to be guilty he ought to be prose- 
cuted, and yet neither of the hon. Gen- 
tlemen who moved and seconded this 
Motion has the courage to suggest that 
he should be prosecuted, and we are not 
going to prosecute him. [Cheers.] We 
are not going to have another Warren 
Hastings trial, which would be a farce 
where the other was almost a tragedy. 
We are told that we should take from him 
the Privy Councillorship. Are we going 
to purge the Privy Council? [Cheers.] 1 
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believe that there has been no such 
Motion since the time of Lord Melville, 
and I believe that in his case it was not 
very successful, for although he wag 
deprived of the Privy Councillorship 
because he was accused of having con- 
nected himself with some despicable 
pecuniary transaction, the honour was 
restored to him after two years’ degrada- 
tion. It would hardly be worth while 
to take away Mr. Rhodes’s Privy Coun- 
cillorship for two years. | Hear, hear! ”] 
I take it that the Privy Councillorship 
was conferred upon Mr. Rhodes for in- 
valuable services which nothing can dim, 
and I do not see why it should be taken 
away because he has since made a great 
mistake. We have got to govern South 
Africa, and unless we attempt to find out 
what South African opinion is, and unless 
we are to a very considerable extent 
guided by the opinion of South Africa, 
we may lose South Africa. [Cheers.] 
Nebody knows but those who have 
studied these difficult questions how deli- 
cate is the situation, how careful we have 
to be, and how important it is that we 
should carry with us, I do not say the 
whole of South Africa, because that is 
impossible, but, at all events, the major- 
ity of South Africa. What would be the 
opinion of South Africans with regard 
te a Motion of this kind, a vindictive 
Motion to take away from Mr. Rhodes 
the honour which was conferred upon him 
for services which are recognised in South 
Africa infinitely more warmly than they 
are recognised here. Sir J. Gordon 
Sprigg, the Premier of Cape Colony, 
called upon me the other day, and speak- 
ing of statements which had appeared in 
the Press asked leave to convey to me 
what he believed to be the opinion of 
South Africa upon this question. I was 
impressed by what he said, and I asked 
him whether I was authorised to publish 
his view, and upon his assenting, I asked 
him to put it in writing. This is what he 
says :— 


“With respect to Mr. Rhodes, it is my belief 
that he still retains to a large extent the popu- 
larity he has enjoyed in South Africa for some 
years. Speaking for the Cape Colony, I should 
say that a vast majority of the English popu- 
lation support him strongly, and I doubt 
whether more than half of even the Dutch 
population are really opposed to him. [Cheers.] 
I observe that a Notice of Motion has been 
given for the removal of his name from the 
Privy Council. I am convinced that such 
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action would not be favourably viewed in the 
Cape Colony. It would indicate a vindictive 
feeing, and that feeling is certainly not enter- 
tained by many persons in the Cape Colony. 
{‘Hear, hear!’] Of course, every one there 
recognises that a wrong has been done and 
that punishment must follow as a matter of 
course. But Mr. Rhodes’s punishment has 
been great. He has lost, for the time at 
least, the great position that he held. The 
public generally see and understand that, but 
what they do not know is the terrific force of 
the blow that he has received. That can only 
be measured by those who, like myself, have 
been intimately associated with him. We 
would say, ‘Do not strike him down to the 
earth. But there is something beyond this. 
Mr. Rhodes has rendered great services to the 
Empire in South Africa—services so extraordi- 
nary that they should be regarded as a set-off 
against the one wrong he has committed. 
That will be the verdict of history ; and that, 
I am convinced, would be the judgment of tie 
majority of the people of the Cane Colony if 
a poll were taken on the question to-day. The 
desire is that the errors of the past should be 
forgotten, and that Mr. Rhodes should be 
cheered and encouraged—{cheers]—in the great 
work he has undertaken in the interior of 
South Africa, so that he may be able to offer 
the fruits of his labour as a rich atonement 
for his past offences.” 


Several speakers in this Debate have also 
referred to the administration of the 
Chartered Company. My right hon. 
Friend the Member for Bodmin pointed 
out that the Committee did not recom- 
mend in words that they should be re- 
appointed in order to continue the in- 
quiry into its administration, and then, 
with a sensitiveness peculiarly his own, 
he said, “This gives rise to suspicion.” 
Suspicion of what? [Cheers.] What does 
my right hon. Friend, in his blameless 
mind, suspect? What have the Com- 
mittee done to bring upon them this 
insinuation of evil? They do not recom- 
mend that the Committee should be re- 
appointed next year. Well, I think they 
were very wise. I think he would be a 
very rash person who would recommend 
the Government to reappoint this Com- 
mittee. It is evident that the very per- 
sons who call on the Government to 
reappoint the Committee are precisely 
the persons who are censuring the Com- 
mittee for their past work. [Cheers.] 
I must say that the statement of my 
right hon. Friend gives rise to the sus- 
picion that he wants the Committee to 
be reappointed that, at the end of the 
next Session he may make another 
speech denouncing them for their con- 
clusions and insinuating that, although 
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he himself is perfectly satisfied, there will 
be some one or another outside who will 
think alt evil. Then the Committee have 
been guilty of another fault. They have 
said that in the meantime they do not 
wish to be a bar to the proceedings to 
be taken by the Executive Government. 
Of course I am not in the least respon- 
sible for that. It does not concern me. 
It was not a point on which I should have 
voted or offered an opinion. But that 
the majority of the Committee are abso- 
lutely right in the interests of South 
Africa I have no doubt whatever. Does the 
House wish the great enterprise in Rho- 
desia to go on, I was going to say, in its 
present anarchic—at all events unsatisfac- 
tory—condition without anything being 
done until a new Committee has been 
appointed, and 12 months has brought 
forward a Report which may be criticised 
and condemned in this House, or it may 
be two or three years before proceedings 
can be taken? Let me point out what 
has been dene. From the moment of the 
Raid steps were taken to prevent anything 
of the kind in the future, and the whole 
military force of the company was taken 
from it and placed under the control of 
Imperial officers. In that respect we have 
nothing more to do. But there remains 
the whole question of civil administra- 
tion. The Committee have reported that 
the board is not well constituted for the 
work it has undertaken. Can anyone 
doubt, especially in its present condition, 
that that is absolutely true? It has lost 
its strongest man in Mr. Rhodes, its most 
influential commercial adviser in Mr. 
Beit ; and, of course, it must be clear to 
everyone that the board must, in some 
shape or another, be reconstituted. An- 
other thing is distinct. When the charter 
was first granted the Government, with- 
out desiring to take any direct responsi- 
bility or to interfere directly in the 
administration, did insist that the Char- 
tered Company itself should accept as 
members of its board gentlemen outside 
merely commercial circles. They were 
supposed to be placed there to have 
special regard to national interests. Well, 
no one would accuse me of bearing hardly 
on the board when I say that that proviso 
has not been particularly successful, and 
it is perfectly clear that, if in the future 
the Chartered Company is to continue 
there must be a more direct, efficient 
control on the part of the Imperial 
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Government. Are we to wait three 
years for that, or not immediately to 
devise some scheme which will give satis- 
factory control? The Government do not 
intend to abolish the charter. [Cheers.] 
So far I may say at once that they do not 
intend to do it for reasons I have stated 
and for additional reasons. Every mem- 
ber who came before the Committee and 
gave evidence on this side—whether, like 
Mr. Schreiner, friendly to the Transvaal, 
or certain gentlemen who were members 
of the Transvaal Volksraad, or whether 


he was interested in other parts of South | 


Africa—this is the unanimous evidence 
I have received, that South Africa would 
not like to have Imperial control estab- 
lished over its territory. And for suffi- 
ciently. good reasons. They think, pro- 
bably with justice, that if you have Im- 
perial control and Rhodesia were made 
a Crown Colony, the development of the 
country would be delayed, because the 
English Treasury would never consent to 
the expenditure of the money requisite 
for its development. That, I believe, is 
the universal opinion in South Africa. 
If the great majority of the people in 
South Africa are in favour of Mr. Rhodes 
the whole of South Africa is in favour of 
the continuance of the Chartered Com- 
pany as a company until such time as 
Rhodesia can be made an independent 
and self-governing State ; and it is hoped, 
I believe, by Mr. Rhodes, and certainly 
by others to whom I have spoken, that 
when the railway is complete to Bulu- 


wayo, which it will be this year, there | 


will be a great influx of population into 
the territory, and as soon as it reaches 
respectable figures self-government will 
be given to Rhodesia, and it will form 
part of the ultimate federation of South 
Africa. Under these circumstances I 
think it would be folly for any one 
answerable for the peace and harmony of 
South Africa to pretend to advise this 
House to take away the charter. But, 
undoubtedly, it is our duty to see in the 
interval which must elapse before self- 
government can be established that there 
shall be such control by the Government 
and by Parliament as will prevent any 
serious abuse. The hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Burnley stated that I had 
made a statement on this subject which 
was really made by my right hon. Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury, and then 
he misquoted him. What my right hon. 
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Friend said was not that we were nego- 
tiating, but that we should endeavour to 
frame a scheme, and should in future 
consult with the Chartered Company, Sir 
Alfred Milner, and the Government of the 
Cape Colony. Of course we have not 
been negotiating. Who could negotiate 
while this Committee was sitting? 
[‘ Hear, hear!”] Negotiations have 
‘formed the subject of my own personal 
| reflections for a considerable time, and I 
think I see my way to the framework of 
a new scheme, which may possibly form 
the subject of negotiation ; but I should 
| not venture to put that forward before I 
| had consulted with my colleagues and the 
| Chartered Company who—-after all, have 
|more knowledge of detail than anybody 
{else with regard to the working of their 
jadministration—and with Sir Alfred 
| Milner and the Government of Cape 





| Colony. I believe all that may be accom- 
|plished without any very lengthened 
| delay, and I hope that before Parliament 
imects we may have established in 
| Rhodesia a form of government which, 
|though necessarily temporary in its cha- 
| racter, may be considered to give all pos- 
| sible security against everything of which 
| the House may wish to take cognisance. 
| I have now, I think, referred to all the 
|matters of importance raised in the 
ccurse of the Debate, and I will only say 
| that undoubtedly the situation in South 
| Africa was made extremely critical by 
ithe Raid; but the Raid and its conse- 
| quences necessarily produced a feeling of 
suspicion on the part of the Transvaal 
Government, and under the influence of 
that suspicion they had done many un- 
friendly acts of which it might have been 
the duty of the Government to take notice 
under ordinary circumstances. We 
thought, however, that having been 
placed in the wrong by the Raid, it was 
our duty to be extremely patien', and 
we have been patient—{cheers|—and 
while we have formally asserted our 
rights and stoutly protested against any 
derogation of those rights, on the other 
hand we have not thought it prudent or 
desirable, or the act of a friendly Power, 
to make representations which it might 
have been our duty to make in other cir- 
cumstances. [“ Hear, hear! ”] The result 
of our policy has been—I am always 
afraid to speak of these things with any 
confidence, but I think the result of our 
policy has been—eminently satisfactory. 
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[‘ Hear, hear!”] The condition of things 
at the present time is more satisfactory 
than at any time since the Raid. The 
distinguished South Africans who have 
been over here, the Prime Minister of 
Cape Colony, the Prime Minister of 
Natal, the Chief Justice of Cape Colony, 
and the other eminent South Africans, I 
have seen and eonversed with—all agree 
with me in that. [“ Hear, hear!”] 
Although there still remains much ill feel- 
ing and much suspicion between the two 
races, the bitterness of feeling has to a 
large extent been removed, and we may 
nuw hope to take up the thread of our 
South atrican policy with every hope of 
weaving it into a_ satisfactory 
[“ Hear, hear!”] In these circumstances 
all that is necessary is that no fresh irri- 
tation should be introduced from any 
cause, and that we should be allowed to 
negotiate in a friendly and amicable 
spirit with the Transvaal Government ; 
and ii T may judge from their recent pro- 
ceedings, by the evident desire President 
Kruzer has exhibited to meet us in the 
most open manner, I think I am justified 
in concluding that we shall reach a tho- 
roughly satisfactory result. [Cheers.| 
Sir ELLIOTT LEES (Birkenhead), on 
rising to continue the Debate, was re- 
ceived with loud cries of “ Divide,” which 
were repeated with such persistency on 
each attempt to make his voice heard 
that none of the hon. Member’s remarks 
could be heard by the reporters. Cries 
.were raised of “Sing!” “Agreed!” 
“Divide!” “Shame!” and “Name 


web. | 
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*Mr. SPEAKER eventually rose, and 
said: The hon. Member is no doubt 
struggling with great difficulties, and I 
have listened to him to the best of my 
ability, but I have only been able to hear 
one sentence frequently repeated. I hope 
the hon. Member will not proceed—- 
[ironical cries of “ Oh!” |—Order, order ! 
—and will not continue an argument 
which consists largely of repetitions. 

Sir ELLIOTT LEES, rising again, at- 
tempted to renew his speech, but the in- 
terruptions still continuing he resumed 
his seat amid ironical cheers and 
laughter. He was only anxious to 
explain to the House the view he 
took and upon which he would act, 
and he had hoped for a fair hearing. 
As this was denied him, and as Mr. 
Speaker preferred that he should not 
continue the attempt to obtain a hear- 
ing, he would sit down and would en- 
deavour by other means to give expres- 
sion to his opinion. 

*Mr. STANHOPE said if the Amend- 
ment proposed by his hon. Friend had 
received the concurrence of both sides of 
the House he would not have opposed its 
adoption, but inasmuch as it had been re- 
ceived with scant favour and he might 
almost say with hostility by Members on 
the other side, and after the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, he felt 
there was no course open to him but to 
vote against the Amendment. 


Question put. The House divided :— 
Ayes, 333; Noes, 74.—(Division List, 





him! ” 


No. 333 appended.) 


AYES. 


Abraham, Wm. (Cork, N.E.) 
Aird, John 

Allhusen, Augustus Henry Eden 
Ambrose, Robert (Mayo, W.) 
Arnold, Alfred 

Atkinson, Rt. Hon. John 
Austin, M. (Limerick, W.) 
Baden-Powell, Sir Geo. Smyth 
Bagot, Capt. Josceline FitzRoy 
Bailey, James (Walworth) 
Baillie, James E. B. (Inverness) 
Balcarres, Lord 

Baldwin, Alfred 

Balfour, Rt. Hn. A.J. (Manch’r.) 
salfour, Rt. Hn.GeraldW (Leeds 
sanbury, Frederick George 
Bartley, George C. T. 

Barton, Dunbar Plunket 
Bass, Hamar 

Bathurst, Hn. Allen Benjamin 


Bill, Charles 
Blake, Edward 


Bond, Edward 
Bonsor, Henry 








Blundell, Colonel Henry 
Bolitho, Thomas Bedford 
Bolton, Thomas Dolling 


Boscawen, Arthur Griffith- 
Pousfield, William Robert 
Broadhurst, Henry 


Beach Rt. Hn. SirM.H.(Bristol) ; Brodrick, Rt. Hon. St. John 
Beach, W.W. Bramston(Hants.) Brookfield, A. Montagu 
Begg, Ferdinand Faithfull 
Bemrose, Henry Howe 
Bentinck, Lord Henry C. 
Bethell, Commander 
Bhownaggree, Sir M. M. 
Biddulph, Michael 
Bigham, John Charles 
Bigwood, James 


| Brown, Alexander H. 
Brymer, William Ernest 
Bucknill, Thomas Townsend 
Bullard, Sir Harry 
Burdett-Coutts, W. 

Burns, John 

| Butcher, John George 

| Caldwell, James 

| Campbell, James A. 

| Carlile, William Walter 
Carson, Edward 

| Cavendish, R. F. (N. Lancs.) 
Cavendish, V.C. W.( Derbyshire) 

| Cecil, Lord Hugh 

| Chaloner, Captain R. G. W. 
Chamberlain, Rt. Hon.J.(Birm.) 

| Chamberlain,J. Austen (Worc’r) 

| Channing, Francis Allston 
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Chaplin, Rt. Hon. Henry 
Charrington, Spencer 

Chelsea, Viscount 

Clare, Octavius Leigh 

Clark, Dr. G. B. (Caithness-sh.) 
Clarke, Sir Edw. (Plymouth) 
Cochrane, Hon. Thos. H.A.E. 
Coghill, Douglas Harry 
Cohen, Benjamin Louis 
Collings, Rt. Hon. Jesse 
Colomb, Sir John Chas. Ready 
Colston, Chas. Edw. H. Athole 
Compton, Lord Alwyne (Beds.) 
Condon, Thomas Joseph 

Cook, Fred. Lucas (Lambeth) 
Cotton-Jodrell. Col. Edw. T.D. 
Courtney, Rt. Hon. Leonard H. 
Cox, Robert 

Cranborne, Viscount 

Crilly, Daniel 

Cripps, Charles Alfred 

Cubitt, Hon. Henry 

Curran, Thomas (Sligo, 8.) 
Yurvon, Rt. Hn. G.N.(Lane.S.W 
Curzon, Viscount (Bucks.) 
Dalbiac, Major Philip Hugh 
Dalkeith, Earl of 

Dalrymple, Sir Charles 

Daly, James 

Darling, Charles John 

Davies, Horatio D. (Chatham) 
Davitt, Michael 
Dickson-Poynder, Sir John P. 
Digby, John K. D. Wingfield- 
Dilke, Rt. Hon. Sir Charles 
Dillon, John 

Disraeli, Coningsby Ralph 
Dixon-Hartland,SirFred. Dixon 
Donelan, Captain A. 

Doogan, P. C. 

Doughty, George 

Douglas, Rt. Hon. A. Akers- 
Doxford, William Theodore 
Drucker, A. 

Duncombe, Hon. Hubert V. 
Kdwards,Gen. Sir James Bevan 
Fardell, Thomas George 
Farquhar, Sir Horace 
Fellowes, Hon. Ailwyn Edward 
Fenwick, Charles 

Fergusson, RtHn. SirJ.(Manc’r) 
Field, Admiral (Eastbourne) 
Finch, George H. 
Finch-Hatton, Hon. Harold H. 
Finlay, Sir Robt. Bannatyne 
Firbank, Joseph Thomas 
Fisher, William Hayes 

Fison, Frederick William 
FitzWygram, General Sir F. 
Flannery, Fortescue 

Fletcher, Sir Henry 

Flower, Ernest 

Flynn, James Christopher 
Folkestone, Viscount 

Forster, Henry William 
Foster, Harry S. (Suffolk) 
Fry, Lewis 

Galloway, William Johnson 
Garfit, William 

Gedge, Sydney 

Gibbs, Hn. Vicary (St. Albans) 
Giles, Charles Tyrrell 
Gilhooly, James 
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Gilliat, John Saunders 
Goddard, Daniel Ford 
Godson, Augustus Frederick 
Goldsworthy, Major-General 
Gordon, John Edward 

Gorst, Rt. Hn. Sir John Eldon 
Goschen, Rt. Hn.G.J.(St.G’rg’s) 
Goschen, George J. (Sussex) 
Gray, Ernest (West Ham) 
Green, Walford D.(Wednesb’ry) 
Greene, Henry D. (Shrewsbury) 
Greville, Captain 

Gull, Sir Cameron 

Hall, Sir Charles 

Halsey, Thomas Frederick 
Hamilton, Rt. Hon. Lord Geo. 
Hanbury, Rt. Hn. Robert Wm. 
Hardy, Laurence 

Hare, Thomas Leigh 

Haslett, Sir James Horner 
Hatch, Ernest Frederick Geo 
Heath, James 

Heaton, John Henniker 
Hedderwick, Thos. Charles H. 
Helder, Augustus 
Hermon-Hodge, Robt. Trotter 
Hill, Rt. Hn. LordArthur(Down) 
Hill, Sir Edw. Stock (Bristol) 
Hoare, Edw. Brodie( Hampstead) 
Holland, Hn. Lionel Raleigh 
Hopkinson, Alfred 
Houldsworth, Sir Wm. Henry 
Houston, R. P. 

Howell, William Tudor 
Hozier, James Henry Cecil 
Hudson, George Bickersteth 
Hughes, Col. Kdwin 
Hutchinson, Capt. G.W. Grice- 
Hutton, Alfred E. (Morley) 
Hutton, John (Yorks, N.R.) 
Isaacson, Frederick Wootton 
Jackson, Rt. Hn. Wm. Lawies 
Jacoby, James Alfred 
Jeffreys, Arthur Frederick 
Jessel, Capt. Herbert Merton 
Johnston, William (Belfast) 
Kearley, Hudson E. 

Kemp, George 

Kenny, William 

Kenrick, William 

Kimber, Henry 

King, Sir Henry Seymour 
Knowles, Lees 

Lakouchere, Henry 

Lafone, Alfred 

Laurie, Lieut.-General 
Lawrence, Edwin (Cornwall) 
Lawson, John Grant (Yorks.) 
Lawson, SirWilfrid(Cumb’land) 
Lea, Sir Thos. (Londonderry) 
Lecky, Rt. Hn. Wm. Edw. H. 
Legh, Hon. Thomas W. (Lanc.) 
Leigh-Bennett, Henry Currie 
Leighton, Stanley 

Llewellyn, Evan H. (Somerset) 
Lloyd-George, David 
Lockwood, Lt.-Col. A.R. (Essex) 
Loder, Gerald Walter Erskine 
Long, Rt. Hn. Walter(Liverpool) 
Lowles, John 

Loyd, Archie Kirkman 
Lucas-Shadwell, William 
Luttrell, Hugh Fownes 
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Lyttelton, Hon. Alfred 
Macartney, W. G. Ellison 
Macdona, John Cumming 
Maclure, John William 
McCalmont, Maj-Gen.(Ant’m,N 
McDonnell, Dr. M.A. (Queen’s C 
McEwan, William 

M‘Hugh, Patrick A. (Leitrim) 
McKillop, James 

Maden, John Henry 

Malcolm, Ian 

Manners, Lord Ed. Wm. J. 
Martin, Richard Biddulph 
Massey-Mainwaring, Hn. W.F. 
Maxwell, Sir Herbert E. 
Mellor, Colonel (Lancashire) 
Milbank, Powlett Charles John 
Milner, Sir Frederick George 
Milward, Colonel Victor 
Monckton, Edward Philip 
Monk, Charles James 
Montagu, Hon. J.Scott (Hants.) 
Moon, Edward Robert Pacy 
More, Robert Jasper 
Morgan, Hn. Frd.(Monmthsh.) 
Morgan, W. Pritchard (Merthyr) 
Morrell, George Herbert 
Morrison, Walter 

Mount, William George 
Muntz, Philip A. 
Murray,Rt. Hn. A.Graham(Bute 
Murray, Chas. J. (Coventry) 
Murray, Col. Wyndham (Bath) 
Newdigate, Francis Alexander 
Nicholson, William Graham 
Nicol, Donald Ninian 
Norton, Captain Cecil William 
Nussey, Thomas Willans 
O’Brien, James F. X. (Cork) 
O’Neill, Hon. Robert Torrens 
Parkes, Ebenezer 

Pease, Arthur (Darlington) 
Pender, James 

Phillpotts, Captain Arthur 
Pickard, Benjamin 
Pickersgill, Edward Hare 
Pierpoint, Robert 
Platt-Higgins, Frederick 
Pollock, Harry Frederick 
Powell, Sir Francis Sharp 
Power, Patrick Joseph 
Priestley, SirW.Overend (Edin.) 
Pryce-Jones, Edward 

Purvis, Robert 

Rasch, Major Frederic Carne 
Reckitt, Harold James 

Reid, Sir Robert T. 
Renshaw, Charles Bine 
Rentoul, James Alexander 
Ridley, Rt. Hn. Sir Matt. W. 
Ritchie, Rt. Hn. Chas. Thomson 
Roberts, John Bryn (Eifion) ~ 
Robinson, Brooke 

Robson, William Snowdon 
Rothschild, Baron F. James de 
Round, James 

Royds, Clement Molyneux 
Russell, Sir George (Berksh.) 
Russell, T. W. (Tyrone) 
Samuel, J. (Stockton-on-Tees) 
Sandys, Lieut.-Col. Thos. Myles 
Saunderson, Col. Edw. James 
Scott, Charles Prestwich 
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Seely, Charles Hilton 
Seton-Karr, Henry 

Skarpe, Wm. Edward T. 
Sidebotham, J. W. (Cheshire) 
Simeon, Sir Barrington 
Skewes-Cox, Thomas 

Spicer, Albert 

Stanhope, Hon. Philip J. 
Stanley, Lord (Lancs.) 
Stanley, Henry M. (Lambeth) 
Stirling-Maxwell, Sir John M. 
Stone, Sir Benjamin 

Strauss, Arthur 

Strutt, Hon. Charles Hedley 
Stuart, James (Shoreditch) 
Sturt, Hon. Humphry Napier 
Sutherland, Sir Thomas 
Talbot, Lord E. (Chichester) 
Talbot, Rt. Hn.J.G.(Oxf’d Univ. | 
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Tanner, Charles Kearns 
Thornton, Percy M. 
Tollemache, Henry James 
Tomlinson, Wm. Edw. Murray 
Usborne, Thomas 

Valentia, Viscount 

Vincent, Col. Sir C. E. Howard 
Walton, John Lawson 
Wanklyn, James Leslie 
Warde, Lt.-Col. C. E. (Kent) 
Warkworth, Lord 

Warr, Augustus Frederick 
Webster, R. G. (St. Pancras) 
Webster, Sirk. E. (Isle of Wight) 
Wedderburn, Sir William 
Weir, James Galloway 
Welby, Lieut.-Col. A. C. E. 
Wharton, Rt. Hn. John Lloyd 
Whiteley, George (Stockport) 





NOES. 


Evans, SirFrancisH. (South’ton) 
Farquharson, Dr. Robert 
Foster, Sir Walter (Derby Co.) 
Fowler, Rt.Hn. Sir H. (Wol’tn) 
Gladstone, Rt. Hn. Herbert John 
Gourley, Sir Edw. 'Temperley 
Griffith, Ellis J. 
Haldane, Richard Burdon 
Harcourt, Rt. Hon. Sir Wm. 
Harrison, Charles 
' Hayne, Rt. Hon. Charles Seale- 
| Hazell, Walter 
Healy, Timothy M. (Louth, N.) 
Jameson, Major J. Eustace 
| Jones, David Brynmor(Swansea) 
Clough, Walter Owen | Knox, Edmund Francis Vesey 
Colville, John | Lambert, George 
Cozens-Hardy, Herbert Hardy | Langley, Batty 
Crombie, John William Leese, SirJ oseph F. (Accrington) 


Ashton, Thomas Gair 
Asquith, Rt. Hn. Herb. Henry | 
Baker, Sir John 

Barlow, John Emmott 
Kayley, Thomas (Derbyshire) 
Brigg, John 

Brunner, Sir John Tomlinson 
Bryce, Rt. Hon. James 
3uchanan, Thomas Ryburn 
Burt, Thomas 

Buxton, Sydney Charles 
Cameron, Sir Chas. (Glasgow) 
Campbell-Bannerman, Sir H. 
Causton, Richard Knight 
Cawley, Frederick 








Curran, Thomas B. (Donegal) 
Dalziel, James Henry 
Davies, W. Rees- (Pembrokesh.) | 


Dunn, Sir Wiiliam 


Ellis, John Edward (Notts.) 





| Lockwood, Sir Frank (York) 


Lough, Thomas 

Macaleese, Daniel 

McArthur, William 

Montagu, Sir 8S. (Whitechapel) 


Ellis, Thos. Edw. (Merionethsh.) | Morley, Rt. Hn. John (Montrose) 
Evans, Samuel T. (Glamorgan) | Morton, Edw. John Chalmers 
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Whiteley, H. (Aston-under-L.) 
Whitmore, Charles Algernon 
Williams, John Carvell (Notts.) 
Williams, JosephPowell-(Birm.) 
Willox, John Archibald 
Wilson, John (Durham, Mid.) 
Wilson, John (Falkirk) 
Wilson, J. W. (Worc’sh., N.) 
Wodehouse, Edmond R. (Bath) 
Wolff, Gustav Wilhelm 
Wortley, Rt. Hn. C. B. Stuart- 
Wyndham, George 
Wyndham-Quin, Major W. H. 
Wyvill, Marmaduke d’Arcy 


TFKLLERS FoR THE Ayes, Sir 
William Walrond and Mr. 
Anstruther. 


O’Connor, Arthur (Donegal) 
Paulton, James Mellor 
Pearson, Sir Weetman D. 
Pirie, Captain Duncan 

Price, Robert John 

Priestley, Briggs (Yorks.) 
Robertson, Edmund (Dundee) 
Schwann, Charles E. 
Sinclair, Capt. John(Forfarshire) 
Smith, Samuel (Flint) 
Souttar, Robinson 

Strachey, Edward 

Sullivan, Donal (Westmeath) 
Thomas, Abel (Carmarthen, E.) 
Thomas, Alfred (Glamorgan, E.) 
Wallace, Robert (Edinburgh) 
Warner, Thos. Courtenay T. 
Whittaker, Thomas Palmer 
Wills, Sir William Henry 
Wilson, John (Govan) 
Woodall, William 

Yoxail, James Henry 


TELLERS FOR THE Nors, Mr. 
Birrell and Mr. Harwood. 








Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. ALBERT SPICER (Monmouth 
Boroughs) said that the whole position 
had been alterel by the speech of the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies. Pre- 
vious to the making of that speech he 
had felt prepared to stand by the proce- 
dure and Report of the South African 
Committee, but the right hon. Gentleman 
had not only dealt with the procedure of 
the Committee, but he had_ practically 
explained what the action of the Govern- 
ment was to be upon the Report. He had 
also laid it down that the condemnation 
of Mr. Rhodes in the Report of the Com- 
mittee did not affect that gentleman’s 


VOL. LI. [rourtn serizs.] 





personal character. Surely if Mr. Rhodes’ 
personal character were not affected the 
honour of England was at a low ebb. 
Up to the close of the speech of the right 
hon. Member for the Stirling Burghs, he 
had intended heartily to support the Goy- 
ernment against the Resolution; but 
after the speech of the Colonial Secretary 
he felt bound to vote with his hon. Friend 
the Member for Burnley. 


Main question put. 


The House divided : —Ayes, 77 ; Noes, 
304.—(Division List, No. 334.) 


The result was received with cheers. 
3 B 
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PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. | an area for an Asylum Board, could 
Mr. HANBURY moved the Second) borrow at 3 per cent., and the county 
Reading of this Bill. | which included this borough had to bor- 


| row of the Treasury at 34 per cent. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) pointed | There was another point on which 
out that the system of fines for the non-} he thought they ought to have an 
payment of loans prevailed only in Tre-| assurance. There were many cases in 
land ; and he urged that a clause should | which local authorities in Ireland would 
be inserted in the Bill repealing ti:e) be compelled to raise money next year 
clause of the Act of 1892, establishing | for various purposes. Now those authori- 
those fines, so that the same law might | ties, in all probability, if they wait a year, 
apply to Ireland and Great Britain alike. 


would prefer to issue stock ; and he took 

Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) | it that under the Local Government 
said that in England and Scotland almost | Board Bill promised next year, county 
all the local authorities of any import-| authorities would have power to issue 
ance were able to issue stock on such| Stock. It seemed to him, therefore, that 
favourable terms that the Public Works the most economical course would be to 
Loans Commission were unable to do any borrow from the Treasury for one or two 
money-lending business. In Ireland the | years till the new county zuthority was 
situation was not quite the same. The| in full working, when there should be 
borough authorities in Ireland were able | power to repay the Treasury in whole or 
to issue stock, and had, therefore, ceased | in part. He understood there were great 
to be customers of the Treasury ; but the | difficulties—Local Board difficulties as 
county authorities, which, in an agricul- | well as Treasury—in the way of such an 
tural country like Ireland, were of more ®trangement ; and he thought if there 
importance, were still unable to issue) Were such legal difficulties they ought to 
stock. That gave rise to the most extra-| have a clause inserted in the Bill to 
ordinary anomaly. The city of Derry, on enable such an arrangement to be 
the security of the city alone had been | carried out. He thought the Chancellor 
able to issue stock at 3 per cent.; while | of the Exchequer would admit that dur- 
the county, which had the security of both | ing the transition period—the period that 
county and city, had to go to the Trea-, Was to elapse before the new local gov- 
sury for its loans, and the Treasury in- ernment was established—it was only fair 
sisted on receiving 3} per cent. for those| that the local authorities should all have 
loans. | this power. If, on the other hand, they 


Me. EDWARD CARSON (Dublin | borrowed in the ordinary way, they would 


: : , | get the money at par; but when the 
University) asked whether that included | © 1 nnn” y h ‘. ‘ ale : 
a stiitees tank’ _ could pay it, the Treasury would as 

Db ’ 


| from them, as they had asked from the 

Mr. KNOX replied that it did not,) Richmond Asylum Board, an enormous 
which, of course, made the matter worse. | premium of about 13 per cent., which 
That was a state of things which ought made a loan a very expensive transaction 
not to be allowed to continue. The Irish} for the local authority. He thought that 
county authorities should either get) under the special circumstances of the 
power to go upon the market and issue | time in Ireland, when almost as a matter 
stock or receive their loans from the | of necessity the local authority would 
Treasury at the lowest rate allowed by| have this power of issuing stock given 
the law. He thought the Chancellor of them by Act of Parliament next Session, 
the Exchequer would see the ridiculous! they ought to have some provision to 
situation in which people were placed, | meet their requirements until the end of 
where a city, which was merely part of | that short period. He hoped the right 
I 
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hon. Gentleman would not think his 
demands unreasonable, especially as he 
was able to announce the satisfactory fact 
from the Treasury point of view that dur- 
ing the last ten years they had made a 
considerable profit on this money-lending 
business, and that he ought to try to 
meet them on these technical points. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said 
the first object of the Bill appeared to 
be tu reduce interest. He would suggest 
that the words in the Bill limiting the 
rate of interest to 2? per cent. should be 
omitted. Local authorities might borrow 
now at 24 per cent., or even less. It 
seemed to him that the Treasury were 
taking rather too good care of them- 
selves. The second point appeared to 
be with regard to the payment which had 
existed since the Act of 1887. There was 
a provision in that Act which obliged 
payment of £130,000 to be provided from 
the Local Loans Fund to make these loans 
solvent, and now they found that that 
annual contribution was to cease. Were 
they to understand that that was not 
necessary? If it were necessary, how was 
it to be done without in the future? 

Sir THOMAS LEA (Londonderry, 8.) 
said the hon. Member for the city of 
Derry was in favour of the enforcement 
of a new asylum for the county he repre- 
sented, but the county itself was against 
it. He was informed that they could not 
get money much under 5 per cent. Why 
was this new asylum, which was wanted 
by one-third of the county, and disliked 
by the other two-thirds, to be built at a 
prohibitive rate of interest? He under- 
stood the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was going to reduce the rate of interest, 
and so far as that went he was grateful 
to him. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said the House must not be 
too much carried away with the idea 
could 
their loans now at very cheap rates. 
His hon. Friend the Member for East 
Islington, who was a Member of the 
Finance Committee of the London 


that large local bodies raise 
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County Council, had just told him that 
the last London County Council loan, for 
which the security was probably as good 
security as could be found in England, 
was raised at £2 14s. per cent. 

Mr. CHARLES HARRISON (Ply- 
mouth) said that it was issued at £2 10s. 

Mr. B. L. COHEN (Islington, E.) ex- 
plained that the expenses of management 
and the sinking fund brought it up to 
£2 13s. 10d., not £2 14s. 

*Tue CHANCELLOR or tite EX- 
CHaWUER did not think that he would 
be justified in reducing the rate of in- 
terest named in the Bill, namely, 23 per 
cent. It had never been the intention 
of the Treasury to treat Ireland excep- 
tionally. The hon. Member for Derry 
had referred to the very high rate of in- 
terest charged to the county of Derry 
for a loan in connection with the lunatic 
asylum. That interest was charged be- 
cause an old Act fixed the minimum rate 
of interest for these loans at 34 per cent., 
and the Treasury could not go behind 
that Act. His object in bringing in this 
Bill was to give the Treasury power to 
lend money at more reasonable rates. 
He had every intention of putting Ireland 
on a level with Great Britain in this 
matter, and of treating the whole king- 
dom with equal fairness in respect of 
the interest charged for loans. The 
rate of interest mentioned in the 
first clause of the Bill was in sub- 
stitution for ten or twelve different 
rates of interest chargeable under 
different Acts of Parliament, and varying 
from 4 per cent. to 34 per cent. In lower- 
ing those rates to 2? he was surely doing 
a good deal. Some of the criticisms made 
that night seemed to indicate that 
his proposal did not give satisfaction to 
hon. Gentlemen from Ireland. All he 
could say was that if it were to be 
met with any substantial opposition, it 
would not be possible to pass the 
Measure in the course of the present 
Session. In some of the remarks that 
had been made the process of borrowing 
and the process of lending were confused. 
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In order to lend money the Treasury had | It was impossible to reduce the rate of 
to borrow it, and the second clause of the | interest on existing loans without placing 


Bill dealt with that part of the question. the Local Loans Fund in a deficit, and if 
At » the Teomsery had to vaiee the Treasury were to alter past bargains 
eee a ee y in favour of the ratepayers by lowering 


money by local loans stock under the Act | the rate of interest agreed to be paid, 
of 1887, and the money had to be raised| they would be imposing a very unfair 
for a certain term of years expiring in| burden on the taxpayer at large. 
1912, and the dividend payable on the| Mr. P. A. MHUGH (Leitrim, N.) asked 
money so raised must be 3 per cent. The whether it would not be possible to ex- 
_ tend the period for the payment of this 
loan, because a very great grievance 
existed in Ireland with regard to the ex- 
traordinary and usurious interest charged 
which would have the benefit of any|on Treasury loans. He had been in com- 
surplus accruing. This Annuity was| munication with the Chief Secretary with 
instituted in 1887 with a view to pro- regard to a loan to the Sligo Corporation, 
viding a fund for the recoupment of the| which was obtained from the Treasury 
Exchequer for past losses on previous for the purpose of constructing water 
loans, and also loans made under the Act works. The amount borrowed was 
of 1887. He had always felt that it was Soanen Re ane ree eg 
: ’ the Corporation to pay that back, but the 
a little hard to charge loans under the Treasury released to lek tt enlees & ene 
Act of 1887 with the losses made on pre- : Be : P 
paid back at a premium of J4. He 
contended that the Treasury ought to 
| accept 20s. in the £, and allow the Cor- 
poration to go into the open market and 


clause with regard to the Restitution 
Annuity was intended to repeal a charge 
of +130,000 a year on the local loan fund, 





vious loans. The loans made under the 
Local Loans Act 1887 should be made 
at such a rate as to keep the local loans 
fund solvent : 
: borrow money at 3 per cent. instead of 5. 
.. TE. M. £ § N.) aske ° g 
= we i. HEALY (Leeth, N.) wot If they were allowed to do that they 
whether in the case of any Acts which wie tis sii te tie 2408 « wie 
BOs 9 Siete vale af Eee Sor Wie He asked for an estintiai that , pies 
loan the Chancellor of tl xcl : ; ie ik: ea he 
Ris diiorngs ver aed would be inserted in the Bill which would 
would be able to extinguish the old loan ei, Wim Caio ts oan a ae 
and lend at a cheaper rate. He believed sahil <1 sig 90s in ge If the 
a pledge was given i obs ast | *. so Re Sea oo 
deine area ee in the Debate of last right hon. Gentleman did not introduce 
year that where in loans to local bodies sai, « dette te et wes Ss 
a particular rate of interest was charged, meat a t hi ¥ ts pu ' 
: Amendment himself. 
there shoukl be power to lower the rate Dr. TANNER (Cork, Mid) hoped that 
f a 5 £ 2 } > : pee ie = ; 
an i ane nile 9 Sobeeeeh “in sess some answer would be given to his hon. 
United Kingdom. He hoped that, in next Friend _ 
year’s Bill, the Chancellor of the Ex-|" sme CHANCELLOR or que EX 
chequer would enable local bodies, if they | CHEOUER pore his erie arene cid 
desired it, to Wie. “age es ae 
lial » to. go on the market for their tion was simply, No. There was no Irish 
«Tue CHANCELLOR or tuz EX | grievance in the matter. The Treasury 
CHEQUER said that legislation would |", Pn obliged to decline to relieve 
be proposed next bl , bl local authorities from their past bargains 
adil Mot nn ne: Py ae both in Great Britain and Ireland. The 
“ 3 Cle co 1toO 
‘ i ases were far more numerous in Great 
the open market. His rig pdr ety ; ‘ 
eae the Chest dees mae a gritain than in Ireland, and in Great 
® « ( ave ee . ea ? BS Pas : a 
introluced a Bill on the subject ai one ne had been accepted ss 
erfectly fair. 





year, but for the local government pro- 
posals for next year. What he said last 
year had reference solely to future loans. 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. 


Bill read a Second time, and com- 
| mitted for To-morrow. 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE | 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
Tue FIRST LORD, or tHe TREA- 
SURY moved the Second Reading of this 
Bill. 


Mr. DILLON remarked that the 
greatest abuse in the judicial system in 
Ireland was that the salaries of the chief 
Judges were fixed on an absurdly high 
scale. The Irish Lord Chancellor, for 
instance, had £8,000 a year, and there 
was also a provision that if he were Lord 
Chancellor for a month he was to have 
£4,000 a year for the remainder of his 
natural life. At one time there were no 
fewer than three ex-Lord Chancellors in 
receipt of £4,000 a year at the same time 
—doing nothing. At the present time 
£2,000 a year was a large income for an 
Irish lawyer to make, and £3,000 was the 
utmost figure that even the most promi- 
nent leader could attain to. He thought, 
therefore, it would be admitted that in no 
other country in the world did such a 
relation exist between the salaries of the 
Judges and the incomes of leaders at the 
Bar as existed in Ireland. In England 
and most other countries there was not 
a single leader, who, when he took a 
judgeship, did not agree to practically re- 
duce his income by one half. But in 
Ireland a totally different state of things 
prevailed, and in the vast majority of 
cases the barristers who were made 
judges had their incomes doubled, so that 
besides the accession of dignity and ease 
they had an enormous accession to their 
incomes and the security of a retiring 
allowance after so many years’ service. 
This Bill was a Bill which, under the 
cover of a reduction of the judicial 
system, was really a Bill for raising the 
salaries of Judges. Take the case of 
Judge Boyd. He was to obtain an in- 
crease in his salary of £2,000, of £1,115 
for doing precisely the same work. On 
what ground could this be justified. He 
said it was monstrous. Why was this 
increase of salaries to be smuggled in 
under cover of a_ Bill which was 
to reduce the judicial system. He ob- 
jected to the raising of Judge Boyd’s 
salary in a Bill of this kind ; he objected 
to a Bill which, while it professed to deal 
with what was admitted to be a great 
abuse, the over-manning and over pay- 
ment of the Irish Bench, was in fact a 
perfect fraud, for it did so little that he 
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was almost justified in saying it did 


nothing at all. There were one or two 
points which he desired information from 
the Chief Secretary. There were clauses 
in the Bill which appeared to contem- 
plate economies in judicial charges and 
certain changes in officers, there appeared 
to be a reduction of one of the Official 
Receiver’s, and another clause seemed to 
contemplate the abolition of certain 
offices in the Courts of Dublin. He 
would ask the right hon. Gentleman if 
in the economies secured by the abolition 
of unnecessary offices, but which might 
not come before Parliament for legisla- 
tion or confirmation, he would have the 
amount saved carried to the suspensory 
account for just purposes? Then he de- 
sired to say a word or two in regard to 
the position he took up on the question 
of legal business. The right hon. Gentle- 
man said the Bill had been submitted to 
the Irish Bar and the Bar was satisfied. 
He was not at all surprised, for it was 
more than moderate, and left untouched 
many abuses that had been theme for 
comment and discussion for years past. 
The condition of Irish legal business was 
singular. He had had his attention drawn 
to some figures in this connection, he 
could not put them forward upon any 
knowledge of his own, but they had been 
compiled by a barrister and he had no 
reason to doubt they were reliable. In 
1875 the amount recovered in Common 
Law actions in Ireland was £64,000; 
in 1885 the amount had fallen to 
£23,000 ; and in 1895 to £19,900, a fall . 
of 70 per cent. in 20 years. 

Mr. CARSON: Does the hon. Member 
include County Court judgments? 

Mr. DILLON said the figures given 
did not include County Court Judgments, 
but even there he understood there had 
been a considerable falling off. With this 
falling of in Ireland of business to the 
extent of 70 per cent. in 20 years, there 
had been an increase in England of 120 
per cent. Yet twenty years ago it was 
matter of common comment that the 
Irish Bench was overmanned. Comment- 
ing on the state of Irish legal business in 
December last, Zhe Law Times said there 
had been a steady decrease in the 
business in the High Court, and the 
decrease had followed on similar de- 





ereases in previous years, and a time 
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might be looked forward to when |the present position in Ireland, he said 
law business would cease in Ireland. | that one of the things that stood most in 
He thought they were entitled to ask | need of reform was the system of County 








the right hon. Gentleman if he really 
seriously offered Ireland this Bill as a 
measure of judicial reform. It seemed 
to him to be a Bill, the leading feature of 
which was the rewarding of a man who 
acted as emergency man for the Govern- 
ment in troublous times—the leading 
feature of which was the increasing of an 
individual salary. It was little short of 
a mockery to present that to the House 
of Commons as a great measure of 
reform. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said that he 
would like to call the attention of the 
House to what had been the action of 
the Irish Party in reference to the salaries 
of Judges in Ireland. One of the most 
important Courts carried on in that 
country was that of the Irish Land Com- 
mission, and especially of the Irish Pur- 


chase Commission, and when it was said | 


that the salaries of the Judges in Ireland 
were too high, it was a remarkable fact 


that, in 1892, the last Act of the then | 


Conservative Government on going out 
of office, with the unanimous assent of 
the Irish Party—at least, without a 
scintilla of protest—was the raising of 
the salaries not of two Judges, but of 
two laymen, Mr. Commissioner Lynch 
and Mr. John George Macartney, from 
£2,000 to £3,000 a year. That was five 
years ago, and it was a remarkable fact 
that none of the statements that had now 
been hurled on the subject were then 
hurled at the Government which carried 
out the reform. Their subject of com- 
plaint was rather at the meanness of the 
action of the incoming Liberal Govern- 
ment, which, when Mr. John George 
Macartney died, so construed that Act— 
as he believed illegally—that when Mr. 
O’Brien was appointed his salary was 
kept on as £2,000 instead of the £3,000 
which his predecessor had received. He 
thought considerable savings might be 
effected in some Courts in Ireland. He 
took the Irish Land Commission 
especially. He did not see why the 
pruning knife of the Government should 
not be put to that unsatisfactory 
tribunal, which was probably the one 
tribunal of all the others which was un- 
satisfactory to both the suitor, the prac- 
titioner, and the country at large. 
Coming to the consideration of what was 


Mr, Dillon. 


|Court administration. At present, if to- 
; morrow an applicant got a decree he 
, would be tied up until next March. One 
|of the ways in which the energies of 
Judges might profitably be employed was 
'in having, instead of a March and July 
circuit, a third or fourth circuit for 
| County Court appeals, the proceedings 
in which were most satisfactory to the 
| poor people of Ireland. The action of a 
| good Judge like the Lord Chief Baron 
'had actually changed the character and 
| conduct of the people of counties like 
| Kerry and Cork, for they had plainly 
/seen that he had administered equal 
| justice between rich and poor alike. The 
Common Law Judges he did not think 
| were too highly paid. It was very desir- 
able that men who had important duties 
|to discharge should be above suspicion. 
He had no desire to practise before 
'“tuppenny-a’penny” Judges. For men 
|who had to deal out justice between 
man and man, £3,500 was not an ex- 
| cessive salary. It was very public-spirited 
of the Chief Baron to consent to the 
| extinction of the Exchequer Division. It 
| was in keeping with that Judge’s high 
character; but some would regret the 
extinction of the Court when they re- 
membered what a check it was in 
|coercion days on the removable magis- 
trates, and what a protection to public 
liberty. Yet it was a matter of satisfac- 
tion that such a man as the Chief Baron 
| should be brought into the Crown Court. 
The hon. Member for Mayo had naturally 
fallen into an error with regard to Judge 
Miller. Judge Miller was dead, and 
Judge Boyd would have to do the work 
of two Judges. He had never held a 
brief in the Bankruptcy Court, and he 
knew nothing of Judge Boyd’s adminis- 
tration of that. Court. But he remem- 
bered Judge Boyd when he was at the 
Bar, and was counsel for William O’Brien 
jand United Ireland against Dublin 
Castle ; and when by his singular ability 
| he brought down one of the most corrupt 
| administrations of this century—the Ad- 
ministration of 1880 to 1885. In the 
history of forensic struggles, never was 
'there the case of a man who had more 
/completely merged himself in the in- 
|terests of his clients, or more completely 
vindicated them. 
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Dr. TANNER: Was he not paid for 
it? 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said that Judge 
Boyd was paid for it. Most people were 
paid for what they did, and some gave 
very bad value for their pay. While no 
one was more opposed to Judge Boyd in 
politics than he, he remembered with 
gratitude the services rendered by him 
at that time. He saw from the Bill that | 
appeals in bankruptcy matters were to 
lie in the Court of Appeal as before the 
passing of the Act. Why, if the Bank- 
ruptey Court were to be fused with the 
Court of Queen’s Bench, should not the 
bankruptcy appeals be the same as those 
from the Court of Queen’s Bench? When 
this Act passed there must be consider- | 
able savings in respect to the staff. The) 
savings in the Judgeships themselves he | 
put at £7,500, and the ultimate saving 
in staff expenses under the Act he esti- | 
mated at the same amount. He might | 
be told that if a messengership were | 
abolished in the Four Courts it could not 
be expected that the British Treasury 
would bring 30s. a week to a suspense 
account, but an estimate of the whole) 
savings might be added up, and allow- 
ances being made for any actuarial cal- 
culations—he was sure the British Trea- 
sury might be relied upon not to wrong 
themselves, whoever else they might 
wrong—they might have an increasing 
amount, £1,000 this year and £2,000 
next, and so on, and accordingly he would 
suggest to the Government, leaving it to 
be worked out by rules of Court, 
that Clause 13 should be altered so as to 
read, “an annual sum equal to the. 
savings made in consequence of the pass- | 
ing of this Act.” Lastly, he should de- | 
sire to call the attention of the Govern- 
ment to the system of holidays, which | 
were at present so great a reason of the 
falling-off of business. He did not object 
to long vacations. He did not think it 
was too much that anybody exposed to 
work which entailed great responsibility | 
and anxiety should have a vacation in 
the autumn, but, to take Easter and | 
Whitsuntide, it commonly happened that | 
the holidays did not synchronise with the 
ecclesiastical holidays and with the busi- 
ness holidays throughout the country. 
The client found that a long time was 
taken to get his business done, and it was 
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these long delays which made men put 
up with even a loss than embark in liti- 
gation, the end of which they could not 
see. He thought that the Government 
would have had considerable difficulty in 
passing any Measure of a different 
character at this period of the Session, 
and if the Bill were to be passed he 
thought that they might accept it for the 
present for what it was worth, leaving 
the future to take care of itself. It made 
considerable improvements in the judicial 
administration of the country, and, so 
far as it went, he would give it his cordial 
support. 

Mr. CARSON expressed the opinion 
that this Bill had gone to the fullest ex- 
tremity possible in the way of cutting 
down the judicial establishment in Ire- 
land in the existing circumstances of that 
country. This remark was prompted by 
no personal ambition on his part, but as 
long as they had the present system of 
County Courts in Ireland it would be 
impossible to have any larger reform 
than was provided by the Bill. In Ire- 
land every case tried in the County 
Courts could be retried on the mere ser- 
vice of a notice before a Judge of the 
Superior Courts, bringing home to the 
homes of the people in Ireland all the 
learning, independence, and ability of the 
Superior Courts in relation to the most 
trivial disputes. That was not the sys- 
tem here. This Irish system entailed on 
the Judges last year the retrial at Assizes 
of 4,000 or 5,000 cases from the County 
Courts. He concurred with the observa- 
tions of the last speaker that, so far from 
curtailing these opportunities, they ought 
to be increased, and he agreed with him 
that it would be a proper use to make of 
the Judges of the Superior Courts. In- 
stead of allowing the appeals to hang 
over from July to March, the Judges 
might go to the country and hear the 
appeals. There was another matter. 
Hitherto the Court of Appeal had held 
continual sittings, but as the Bill would 
reduce the number of Judges by three, it 


| would be necessary for a majority of the 


Judges to go on circuit, and it would 
therefore be impossible for the Court of 
Appeal to sit while the Assizes were on. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo had 
made a most unnecessary and a most un- 
merited attack on Judge Boyd. The hon. 
Member stated that the main object of 
the Bill was to level up Judge Boyd’s 
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salary, while leaving him the same duties. 
These statements were absolutely wrong. 
The Bill provided that Judge Boyd was 
not only to do the business which had 
been done by two Judges in the past, but 
he was also liable to be sent on circuit 
and to do any business that might be avail- 
able in the Court of Queen’s Bench. 
Judge Boyd was well enough known to 
those whose respect he cared for, and 
who were best able to estimate his abili- 
ties and fairmindedness, not to care very 
much for the attack which had been made 
on his judicial character by the hon. 
Member for East Mayo. No one could 
point to any action of Judge Boyd which 
was not the conduct of a highly honour- 
able man and a trusted servant of the 
State. He observed that the Incorporated 
Law Society of Ireland, for which he had 
the greatest respect, had passed a reso- 
lution rather protesting against the Bill, 
under an entire misapprehension, because 
it seemed to imagine that the Bank- 
ruptey Court was about to be abolished. 
Of course anybody who was acquainted 
with the administration of the law in 
commercial communities must know that 
it was absolutely necessary to have a 
Bankruptcy Court always ready to do 
their business. The Bill made special 
provision for this, and assigned Judge 
Boyd for these duties which had been 
hitherto performed by the Bankruptcy 
Court. Therefore there need be no ap- 
prehension that the duties of the Bank- 
ruptcy Court would not be performed to 
the satisfaction of everybody. On the 
whole he thought this reform might be 
accepted by the public and by the mem- 
bers of the Bar. He was aware that 
members of the Bar regarded it as cut- 
ting down the rights they were supposed 
to have. But they had to consider first 
of all the rights of the public and the tax- 
payer. At the same time he held that it 
was for the advantage of the community 
that members of a great profession like 
that of the Bar should feel that their 
honest ambition to succeed to the prizes 
of that profession had full scope. But 
of course if there were foo many Judges 
nobody could suppose that there was any 
real addition to the honours of the pvo- 
fession by keeping up an abuse that was 
proved to exist ; nor could he think that 
it was to the interest of the Bar that it 
should be kept up. [“ Hear, hear!”] 
He thought the Bill might be fairly taken 
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Government to cut down expenditure 
which they saw might be reasonably cut 
down, at the same time preserving the 
high standard of the judicial Bench, and 
preserving for the Bar those high offices 
which many of them might honourably 
hope to attain. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said he 
thought the Government had no reason 
to be dissatisfie] with the reception the 
Bill had met with. The only serious 
critic had been the lion. Member for East 
Mayo, and his criticism had been entirely 
met by the two previous speakers. 
The hon. Member for East Mayo 
stated that under cover of being a 
Bill to reduce the number of Judges, it 
was in reality a Bill for levelling up the 
salaries of Judges, and he went on to say 
that the leading feature of the Bill was 
a provision to increase an individual 
salary. It had been already pointed out 
that the hon. Member was labouring 
under a misapprehension. He might not 
be aware that in the normal condition of 
affairs there were two Bankruptcy Judges. 
Under the proposals of the Government 
the two Bankruptcy Judgeships at present 
existing were abolished, and the business 
now done by the two Judges would in 
future be done by one Judge, who would 
be a member of the High Court. 

Mr. DILLON said he was perfectly 
aware that there used to be two Bank- 
ruptcy Judges, but one had been dead 
some time. It was commonly under. 
stood by the Irish Bar that the right hon. 
rentleman had proposed or announced 
that Judge Boyd was in the future to do 
his own work, Judge Miller’s work, and 
some more in addition. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that the 
hon. Member had again fallen into a mis- 
apprehension, and had stated that one of 
the Bankruptcy Judges had been dead 
some time. That was not the case. Judge 
Miller’s death took place within the last 
two or three months, and since that time 
his work had fallen entirely upon Judge 
Boyd. He need not say that he disasso- 
ciated himself entirely from the criticisms 
passed by the hon. Member for East 
Mayo upon Judge Boyd’s personal cha- 
racter. He believed him to be a man of 
the highest personal honour, and he had 
not the slightest doubt that he would 
continue to carry out the duties assigned 
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to him if this Bill passed. The Govern- 
ment had made no utterance on the sub- 
ject of this Bill previously, and it never 
was the intention of the Government to 
cut down the salaries of the Judges as 
the hon. Member seemed to think. He 
did not think it would be to the public 
interest that the salaries of the Judges in 
Ireland should be docked and curtailed. 
The hon. Member did not realise the re- 
forms which had been made since 1877. 
In 1877 there were 23 Judges, they had 
subsequently been reduced to 20, and 
this Bill would further reduce them to 
17. In 1877 there were 14 separate 
Courts, a number which when this Bill 
passed would be reduced to 7. There 
would be a great gain in respect of eco- 
nomy and efficiency by this reduction. 
Moreover, it would introduce a simplifi- 
cation of the whole machinery and a cor- 
responding reduction in the official staff. 
They had provided that the economies 
arising from the reduction in the staff 
should be applied to the Suspense Fund. 
He did not think it would be wise to 
introduce into the Bill the words sug- 
gested by the hon. and learned Member 
for Louth. The hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for North Louth had referred to the 
second sub-section of the fourth clause 
as to appeals in bankruptcy. The only 
reason why that sub-section had been 
inserted was to prevent the necessity of 
double appeals. At present there was 
only a single appeal in a bankruptcy 
case; but unless this sub-section was 
passed there would a double appeal, first 
to the Court of Queen’s Bench and 
secondly to the Court of Appeal. The 
sub-section had been introduced to pre- 
serve the present appeal procedure. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork County, N.) 
said that there was no desire to oppose 
the Bill. The Chief Secretary had asked 
how the great expectations of Nationalist 
Members in regard to the changes and 
savings to be effected had been raised. 
They had been raised by the speech of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer in the 
Debate on the financial relations between 
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Great Britain and Ireland, when the 
right hon. Gentleman acknowledged on 
behalf of the Government that the cost 
of the judicial establishment in Ireland 
was excessive. The right hon. Gentle- 
man promised that the savings effected 
by alterations in the establishment would 
be used in Ireland for useful purposes. 
The statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man supplied ample justification for the 
action of any Irish Member who sought to 
widen the scope of the Bill. They would 
have liked to see even a larger reduction 
in the number of the Judges, and a 
serious attempt ought to have been made 
to deal with the question of the exces- 
sive salaries paid to Judges. These 
salaries it might have been decided to 
reduce as vacancies occurred. Some- 
thing had been said about the salaries of 
the County Court Judges. He believed 
that they got £1,500 or £2,000 a year ; 
so they were very well paid. [Mr. Car- 
son: “Which of them gets £1,500 a 
year?”] The County Court Judge of 
Cork did for one. In fixing these sala- 
ries they ought to have a regard to the 
average earnings of the Bar in Ireland, 
and to the comparative poverty of the 
people. The hon. and learned Member 
for North Louth had fallen into a mis- 
take in regard to the salaries of the Land 
Judges. He well remembered when the 
salaries of the Land Judges were taken 
off the Estimates and the Judges were 
thus placed beyond the criticism of Par- 
liament, the Nationalist Party protested 
against it as unfair and unwise in the 
interests of Irish tenants and landlords. 
But it was done, and the responsibility 
rested with the Government. The atti- 
tude of the Nationalist Party on this 
present occasion was that they would 
like to see the Bill larger and more com- 
prehensive. They would not oppose the 
Second Reading, but they hoped to im- 
prove the Bill in Committee. 

Dr. TANNER said the outcry of the 
Trish Bar against this Bill was “ much ery 
and little wool.” [Zaughter.] If every- 
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with the Irish Bar, and its emoluments 
were so considerable, he should have 
thought the right hon. and learned Mem- 
ber for Dublin University would have 
continued in the land of his birth instead 
ei joining the base and brutal Saxon. 
[Laughter.} The fact was something 
had to be done for Judge Boyd. Two 
Judges had recently paid the debt of 
nature, and nothing could be done for 
them. The only thing was to make the 
best of a bad job, and out of their 
salaries to do something for Judge Boyd. 
The hon. and learned Member for Louth 
said that Judge Boyd was not quite such 
a bad man after all, and the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite said that he was a 
superlatively good judge; but, if the 
average vote of the average man in 
Ireland meant anything, he would say 
that Judge Boyd was a Colonial Secretary 
in the ranks of the Conservative Party. 
[Loud laughter.| The feeling in Ireland 
was that they did not love Judge Boyd. 
The dislike for him was excessive. 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
hon. Member is going too far. 

Dr. TANNER said he really intended 
to go no distance at all. [Zaughter.] 
He merely wished as far as he possibly 
could to try and prevent anything being 
done in connection with this Bill which 
would be strongly resisted in Committee. 


The 


Bill read a Second time, and com- 
mitted for to-morrow. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[Mr. Grant Lawson in the Chair.] 
Clause 1,— 


EXTENSION OF POWER TO GRANT OUT- 
DOOR RELIEF IN FOOD AND FUEL. 


(1.) At any time before the first day of 
September, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-seven, the Local Government Board for 
Ireland may, if they think fit, by order under 
their seal authorise the Board of Guardians of any 
poor law union to administer relief in food or 
fuel, out of the workhouse, for any time not 
exceeding two months from the date of such 
order, to any poor persons resident in the union, 
and the said Board may, by a like order, revoke 
any such order either wholly or partly or with 
reference to any particular person or class of 
persons. 


Dr. Tanner. 


{COMMONS} 
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(2.) On the receipt by the guardians of any 
union of any order of the said Board authoris- 
ing such relief, the guardians shall make 
provision for affording such relief accordingly 
for such time and on such conditions as may be 
specified in the order or until the order igs 
revoked. 

(3.) The proviso in section two of the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Act 1862, shall not apply in the 
case of any persons for whom relief is authorised 
under this Act. 

(4.) The expenses incurred in affording relief 
to any person relieved under this Act shall be 
charged in the same manner as if such expenses 
had been incurred in affording relief in the 
workhouse to such person under the Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Acts, 1838 to 1892. 


Mr. D, CRILLY (Mayo, N.) moved 
in Sub-section (1) to leave out “ two,” 
and insert “five,” his object being, as he 
explained, to provide that relief in food 
and fuel outside the workhouse might be 
given for five months instead of two 
months as set forth in the Bill. It was 
enacted by the clause that any time 
before the lst day of September next 
the Local Government Board might if 
they thought fit, administer relief in food 
and fuel outside of the workhouse for any 
time not exceeding two months. In 
answer to his criticism whether the two 
months might not be extended to five, 
the Chief Secretary on Friday morning 
said that the Local Government Board 
at the end of the two months would con- 
sider whether further relief should be 
given. He desired to say in moving the 
Amendment, thet the Irish Members 
had not much trust in the Local Govern- 
ment Board of Ireland. At the end of 
two months the harvest would be reached, 
and he desired to draw the attention of 
the Chief Secretary to the statement of 
the right hon. Gentleman, that at the 
end of two months when the harvest was 
reached, the responsibility for carrying 
relief to these poor people in unions like 
that of Belmullet would rest voluntarily 
in the hands of the Local Government 
Board for Ireland. He trusted that the 
period would be extended from two 
months to five months, and he begged to 
move that they could not trust to the 
tender mercy of the Local Government 
Board or any Board in Dublin Castle. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR hoped 
the hon. Member would not press the 
Amendment, pointing out to him that it 
would in no way limit the power of the 
Local Government Board, as the words 
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were “in such manner as the Board 
might determine.” 

Mr. DILLON asked whether the right 
hon. gentleman proposed to make any 
proposal. The right. hon. gentleman 
said it was not general but severe 
sporadic distress, but it did not appear 
that any special relief would be given to 
the unfortunate union of Belmullet. 
When there was a steady sinking into a 
state of pauperism what was the use of 
relaxing the rules for out-door relief ? 
Belmullet some time ago was submerged 
into universal bankruptcy, and the send- 
ing down of paid guardians would not 
assist matters. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked, could an 
order be issued again and again and be 
revoked ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said that 
was so,andin this precedent was followed. 

Amendment negatived. 


{26 JULY 


Clauses 1, 2, and 3, ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Clauses 4 and 5 ordered to stand part 
of the Bill. 


Mr. CRILLY 


following Clause :— 


rose to move the 


APPLICATION OF SAVINGS UNDER JUDICA- 
TURE ACT. 

“Any sum brought toa separate Irish account 
up to the thirty-first day of March one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-eight, under any Act 
of the present Session dealing with the Judiciary 
in Ireland, shall be expended on the relief of 
distress in the Belmullet Union in such manner 
as the Irish Local Government Board may 
determine. 


*THe CHAIRMAN (Mr. Grant 
Lawson) said the new clause was out of 
order, inasmuch as it allocated public 
money without the consent of the 
Crown. 

Bill reported, without Amendment ; 
read the Third time, and passed. 


POST OFFICE AND TELEGRPHS 
(FACILITIES AND PENSIONS) BILL. 


On the Order for the Second Reading, 
Sir CAMERON GULL (Devon, 


Barnstaple) desired to take the oppor- 
tunity of urging upon the right hon, 
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Gentleman in charge of the Bill to insert 
in Committee a clause extending the 
facilities which already existed in parish 
councils, parish meetings, and rural 
district councils to guarantee increased 
postal and telegraphic facilities to urban 
district councils. He believed there was 
no objection to the Amendment either 
on the part of the Local Government 
Board or the postal authorities, and he 
hoped the right hon. Gentleman would 
do his best to insert the provision in 
Committee. 

Mr. DILLON thought the First Lord 
of the Treasury was hardly keeping faith 
with the House. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said he quite agreed that if the 
House meant to discuss the Bill they had 
better adjourn. 

Mr. DILLON said he did not object 
to this Bill. He only wanted to know 
when the right hon. Gentleman was going 
to stop. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said he was not going to take any 
controversial business. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
thought they were going rather far in 
this matter. They had already provided 
in the Congested Districts (Scotland) 
Bill that out of the Congested Districts 
Board they might provide for telegraphic 
extension in the congested districts. He 
thought that when they had got that 
power in that Bill they need not begin 
in a new Bill to give the power to parish 
councils to do a matter of this kind and 
put on local authorities what should be 
the duty of the post office authorities. 


Bill Read a Second time, and com- 
mitted for Wednesday. 





SUPPLY [91H JULY]. 
Report deferred till To-morrow. 





SUPPLY [19tx JULY.] 
Report deferred till To-morrow. 





SUPPLY [23xp JULY}. 
Report deferred till To-morrow. 
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Congested Districts 
NSOLIDATION 
[H.L.] 

Order for Committee read and dis- 
charged ; Bill withdrawn. 


BICYCLES (IRELAND) BILL. 


Order for Second Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill withdrawn. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLA ND) BILL. 
Consideration, as amended, deferred 


till Wednesday. 





FOREIGN PRISON MADE GOODS BI LL- 
Third Reading deferred till We dnes- 
day. 





PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Farther proceeding on Consider ation, 


«3 amended (by the Standing Comm ittee), 
deferred till Wednesday. 


BURIAL GROUNDS LOANS 
(SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Adjourned Debate on Second Rea ding 

[llth May] further adjourned till Wed- 

nesda y. 





STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES’ JURIS- 
DICTION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Second reading deferred till Wed- 
nesday. 





WICKLOW HARBOUR 
(ADVANCES) BILL. 


Read a Second time, and Committed 
for Wednesday. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE 
(BORROWING POWERS) BILL. 


Read a second time, and Committed for 
To-morrow. 





LAND TRANSFER 
(RE-COMMITTED) BILL. [1.1.] 


Committee deferred till Wednesday, 


{COMMONS} 
METROPOLITAN WATER COMPANIES 
BILL. 
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Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Wednesday. 





NAVAL WORKS BILL. 


Order for Third Reading read, and 
discharged ; Bill recommitted in respect 
of an Amendment to Schedule; con- 
sidered in Committee, and reported with 
an Amendment ; as amended, considered ; 
read the Third time, and passed. 





DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


ISLE OF MAN (CHURCH BUILDING 
ACTS) BILL. [1.1.] 

Adjourned Debate on Second Reading 

[5th July] further adjourned _ till 


Wednesday. 


LUNACY BILL. [1..] 
Second Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 





SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till To-morro 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Wednesday. 





CONGESTED DISTICTS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Third Reading deferred till Wednes- 
day. 





Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of the 15th day of this 
instant July, Mr. Speaker adjourned 
the House without Question put. 


House adjourned accordingly at Twenty- 
five Minutes after Two o’clock. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL. 
*On the Motion “That the House do 
resolve itself into Committee on this Bill, 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 
*Lorp NORTON moved to leave out 
Tuesday, 27th July 1897. “now,” and add at the end of the 
Motion “this day three months.” He 
deprecated the proposal of the Bill, which 
was to allow any three members of a 
PILOTAGE PROVISIONAL ORDER BILL: | School Board to hold conferences, the ex- 

tead 3* (according to Order), with the | pensesof which would be put upon therates. 
amendment, and passed, and returned to | oz only that, but they might make an 
pr Cones. annual institution of these meetings 
He believed that the secret of the success 
of the country lay in its distribution 











LONDON UNIVERSITY COMMISSION | of self administration, but unfortunately 
BILL [1.1.] the tendency of the different boards and 
Amendments reported (according to | councils was not to attend to their business 


Order): Then Standing Order No. 39 | as executive bodies but to turn immedi- 


sl are > ; y . .Y 1c. ° ° . 
considered (according to Order), and dis | ately to talking and discussing. Every 
pensed with ; Bill read 3°: An amend- | 


ment made; Bill passed and sent to! body, eo en — ir eile 
Commons. | Parliament. That this tendency was 
growing was shown by many instances 

| such as the school teachers forming them- 

|selves into a guild, and even the 
MERCHANT SHIPPING (EXEMPTIONS | Inspectors of the Education Department 
FROM PILOTAGE) BILL [u.1.] | debating within the walls of their 
Considered in Committee (according to | Office. What was almost new in this 
Order): Bill reported without amend- | 3ill was the proposal to charge the 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ;| expenses of these conferences upon the 
and Bill to be read 3*on Thursday next. | public taxation. As it was the charges 
|made by the School Boards on the rates 

| were increasing with rapidity every year, 

and now they were to have power to make 

POOR LAW BILL. _a new kind of charge for discussions of 
Considered in Committee (according to | the business assigned them by Parlia- 
Order): Bill reported without amend- | ‘ 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ; | 
and Bill to be read 3*on Thursday next. | 


ment. It might be asked why School 
Boards only should have this privilege, 
and not managers of Voluntary Schools 
also. The School Boards had got a Govy- 
ernment Bill which had slipped through 
CONSTABULARY (IRELAND) BILL [u.1.] without anyone knowing anything about 
Considered in Committee (according to |" and if similar Lodies could get voting 
Order): Bill reported without amend-| power enough to get themselves attended 
ment ; Standing Committee negatived ;| to by the Government they would take 
and Bill to be read 3* on Thursday next. | the hint given them by the Bill. The 
| expense to the rates was not so mischiev- 

| ous as the principle. They did not know 

| the liabilities they were incurring from 

COTTON CLOTH FACTORIES BILL. | day to day while secret official confer- 
Read 33 (according to Order), and ences were going on. It was detrimental 
passedl, to the public service that these bodies 


VOL. LI. [FOURTH SERIES. | ' $B 
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should be perpetually conferring secretly, 
and sharing with the Department the re- 
sponsible authority of Parliament. They 
did not know how far these administra- 
tive bodies warped the judgment of 
Government, and trenched on _ the 
functions of Legislatures. It was use- 
less to hope to extinguish this Bill 
this year. But he was glad of the 
opportunity of calling attention to the 
Bill, for he was perfectly certain the 
secret of success of the Bill in having 
reached the present stage was that none 
of their Lordships and none in the other 
House knew anything about it. 


*Tne CHANCELLOR or THE 
DUCHY (Lord James of Hererorp) 
said his noble Friend the Lord President 
had asked him to express the hope that 
the House would allow the Bill to pro- 
ceed. The Bill had passed every stage 
in the other House and he was not aware 
that Government Bills slipped through 
as his noble Friend suggested without 
being subjected to criticism. The noble 
Lord had drawn an exaggerated picture 
of extravagance. The whole of the 
expenses that could be incurred under 
the Bill was probably not more than 
that of three persons attending a con- 
ference once a year. Similar power had 
not been conferred on Voluntary Schools 
because they had the power already. 
They could pay these expenses out of 
voluntary funds without any statutory 
enactment. But in the case of rates 
regulated by Parliament even a small 
sum could not be paid out of the rates 
without a Bill being introduced. In the 
opinion of the Education Department, 
these conferences were of great utility, 
and the expense was infinitesimal. 


Viscount KNUTSFORD said he was 
in favour of the Bill and of the con- 
ferences too. School Boards could not 
send more than three representatives to 
a conference, but in the Bill there 
appeared to be no limit of the number 
of conferences to which they could be 
sent in a year. It should be provided 
that no School Board should make any 
payment under the Act for more than 
one conference in a year. Unless there 
was some such limitation a School Board 
could send representatives to 10 or 15 
conferences in a year. 


*Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD said 
the point should be considered. Hitherto, 
Lord Norton. 


{LORDS} 
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he believed, there had been only one con- 
ference a year. The Education Depart- 
ment, however, had full control over 
the expenditure of School Boards, 

Eart FORTESCUE hoped the House 
would bear in mind that this was not 
a desirable time to increase the burdens 
of the ratepayers, inasmuch as through a 
large part of the country the real 
property on which alone the rates were a 
burden had enormously depreciated in 
value. It was not undesirable that the 
House should interfere for the protection 
of the ratepayers who were also tax- 
payers from additional burdens—he 
did not say for purposes absolutely 
undesirable, far from it, but which did 
not seem so urgently required as to 
justify the imposition of additional 
burdens on the kind of property 
which had been particularly depreciated 
in value. How it should have passed 
the House of Representatives which was 
generally pretty vigilant in protecting 
the pockets of the people, or at least had 
the credit of being, he could hardly 
coneeive. But as School Boards had 
now ever since 1870, somehow or other 
managed to get on more or less well, 
frugally or extravagantly as the case 
might be, it did not seem unreasonable 
that they should continue for one year 
longer to discharge their duties, without 
imposing this additional burden through 
a great part of the country on a deeply 
suffering interest. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said 
he felt some doubt whether the Education 
Department had power to limit the 
number of conferences for the reason 
that the enacting part of the Bill said 
‘the reasonable expenses of the Members 
of the Board may be paid in attending 
any conferences,” There should be power 
to limit the number of conferences, 
and so check any undue expense. 

Lorp NORTON said that as_ the 
matter was to be considered by the 
Report stage of the Bill he would with- 
draw his Motion. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 

Original Motion agreed to. 

House in Committee accordingly ; Bill 
reported without Amendment ; Standing 


Committee negatived ; and Bill to be 
read 3° on Thursday next. 
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NAVAL WORKS BILL. 
Brought from the Commons, read 14, 
to be printed, and to be read 2® on 
Thursday next—(Z’he Lord Churchill). 
—(No. 182.) 


FINANCE ACT (CHILDLESS WIDOWS), 
*Lorp STANLEY or ALDERLEY 
rose to ask Her Majesty’s Government 
whether they will return the duties levied 
on childless widows on their own moneys 
during 1894 and 1895, seeing that, by 
the Amendment in this respect enacted 
in 1896, the Government have admitted 
that the levying of these duties in 1894 | 
and 1895 was due to an unjust mis- 
interpretation of Sir William Harcourt’s 
Act, and that, therefore, such return 
becomes obligatory on Her Majesty’s 
Government, and would fourm no prece- 
dent in the case of future remission of 
taxation, which might be excessive 
without being unjust ; and to move for a 
return of the amount paid by childless 
widows in 1894 and 1895, and previous 
to the passing of the Finance Act of 1896, 
which would not have been levied if the 
Act of 1896 had been retrospective. The 
noble Lord said the grievance which he 
wished to bring under the notice of Her | 
Majesty’s Government and of the House | 
might be best set forth and explained by 
stating the cases with the details of 
which he was acquainted, though he had 
no personal knowledge of either of the 
victims. The first of these cases was 
that of the widow of a village doctor 
married in 1887, who had money in 
securities, giving her £120 per annum. 
She had inherited this money from her 
father in 1882, and had then paid 
succession duty on it. It was settled 
at her marriage on her children, with life 
interest to her husband. Her husband 
died in 1894 leaving her only 
a bad debt, but as she was held 
to have benefited by her husband's 
death, because her money reverted to her 
absolute use she had to pay £72 settle- 
ment or estate duty in addition to probate 
and estate duty. He brought this case 
under the notice of the public, in a letter 
addressed to the Trading Journal in Feb. 
1895, and at that time he exonerated 
Sir William Harcourt from the inten- 
tional injustice of making a widow pay 
duty twice upon her own money, since 
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in that letter he said that the Finance 
Act of 1894 should have been called the 
Bungling Act rather than the Burgling 
Act, the name by which it was commonly 
spoken of at that time. He knew of 
his own knowledge that many officials at 
Somerset House declared their inability 
to give a decided opinion as to the sums 
that might have to be levied under that 
Act ; so complicated it was. Until 1894 
what was popularly called the Budget, 
used to be called the Appropriation Bill, 
but in 1894 it was termed a Finance 
Bill, either in imitation of French 
Parliamentary procedure, or because of 
its revolutionary nature and extensive 
innovations on the old succession duties. 
In France, however, where these duties 
were heavy, no duty would be levied 
upon widows in circumstances similar to 
those now brought before the House, as 
he had been informed lately by an 
official of the Ministere des Finances. 
The second case was that of a lady who 
became a widow in 1895, She had had 
to pay £1,836 estate duty, and £650 for 
aggregation on a sum of £30,600, most 
of which was her own money in settle- 
ment and which reverted to her 
absolutely on her husband’s death. 
The greater part of this money came to 
her from her mother, who died in 1866, 
when £230 8s. 4d. was sold out to pay 
succession duty and costs There was 
a special hardship in this case, that the 
widow was 78 when her husband died, 
an age at which more rather than less 
comforts are required, and in the course 
of nature her money must soon pay duty, 
when it passed to her relatives, many of 
whom were needy, and would suffer 
much by this diminution of her capital 
by nearly £2,500. This widow’s husband 
was 86 when he died, and his brother 
who succeeded him is now 8&6, so that 
at his death, which cannot be far distant, 
the estate also will suffer seriously. 
He represented this case to the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer rather more fully 
than he had done now, giving him names 
and particulars ; and urged that as he had 
amended the Act of 1894 in 1896 with 
respect to this class of widows, the 
amending Act ought to have been retro- 
spective, as was expected by the authori- 
ties of Somerset House—for he knew that 
Somerset House had suspended some 
claims under this head, pending the pass- 
ing of the Act of 1896. In his reply the 
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Chancellor of the Exchequer informed 
him that the question of making the 
Amendment retrospective was fully con- 
sidered, but that he could not find any 
precedent, and that he could not make 
one for the reason that although in this 
particular matter the amounts paid or 
due might not be large, and therefore 
the sum to be remitted under retrospec- 
tive legislation would not be great, yet in 
most remissions of taxation the contrary 
would be the case, and a single precedent 
would be quoted so as to hamper any 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in any de- 
sire to relieve the taxpayer. He sub- 
mitted to the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, and he submitted to Her Majesty’s 
Government, that this argument confuse] 
and confounded excessive taxation with 
unjust taxation; or, as he preferred to 
describe it, an unjust levying of a tax 
through misinterpretation of the Act of 
1894. It was due to the Chancellor of 


the Exchequer to say that a few days ago 
he told him that his concession to ship- 
owners of a drawback on coffee taken on 
beard for the consumption of the crew, 
was an instance of claims that might be 
made upon him if he admitted the prece- 
dent of a return of the widows’ money. 


He submitted that this concession could 
not give any claim toa drawback on past 
shipping of coffee not intended for ex- 
portation. The cases were in no way 
similar. Shippers might have bought 
coffee in all the ports of Great Britain ; 
the widows were few in number, and 
their payments easily ascertained in 
Somerset House ; and they had a moral 
claim, which the shippers had not got. 
This concession of drawback might lea 
to a trade in coffee before a ship left 
port, entailing more trouble on the coast- 
guard. The view that the levying vf 
duty on widows was due to misinterpreta- 
tion was borne out by the fact that Sir 
William Harcourt did not oppose the 
amending Act of his successor in 1896. 
Ii he was wrong in denying that Sir 
William Harcourt had foreseen and did 
not intend this injustice, he could be con- 
tradicted by any of the noble Lords, his 
former colleagues. He maintained that 
Sir W. Harcourt was up to the last 
moment unconscious of the effects of his 
Act, for when the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer moved his Amendment in regard 
to this matter, Sir W. Harcourt asked 
for an explanation of the clause; and 


Lord Stanley of Alderley. 


{LORDS} 








| this belief by his amending Act. 
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Mr. Gibson Bowles replied that the object 
of it was the reparation of an oversight 
in the right hon. Gentleman’s own Act. 
Sir W. Harcourt followed Mr. Bowles, and 
he did not contradict him, neither did he 
oppose the amending clause, but he said 
that Mr. Bowles could not understand the 
difference between Succession Duty on 
what a man got, and Estate Duty on what 
a man left. This is the Radical view of 
the Finance Act of 1894, of punishing a 
man after his death for being rich. If 
Sir W. Harcourt’s political friends wished 
to exonerate him completely, they ought 
to support his request to Her Majesty’s 
Government, for Sir W. Harcourt had 
passed away into political purgatory, and 
it was for them to take him out of it. 
It made little difference to the widows 
who had suffered or to the public 
at large whether they suffered through 
the injustice of the Act of 1894, 
or through its misinterpretation. The 
present Chancellor of the Exchequer 
stated that the action of the law in 1894 
and 1895 was unjust, and he had proved 
Those 
Members of Her Majesty’s Government 
who held the doctrine of continuity of 
government, were thereby bound to ad- 
mit the solidarity of their Government 
with that of their predecessors, and 
whilst maintaining an Act of their prede- 
cessors, were bound to repair the 
damages and pay for the breakage oeca- 
sioned by it; especially so when the Act 
was only passed two years before, and 
the amount to be remitted was admitted 
to be small. At any rate the Government 
was responsible for the acts of the per- 
manent officials. The recent language of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the 
Mansion House favoured this view. He 
there stated that,— 


“generally speaking, our revenue was easily 
raised, because our system was based on sound 
economical principles. The credit of this, if it 
were due to anyone, was due to a long succes 
sion of distinguished predecessors of his, who 
had pursued a consistent financial policy.” 


This statement of his obligation to bis 
predecessor for filling his coffers, was not 
quite in accordance with his statement i 
him that the widows of 1894 and 1899 
must blame his predecessor. His prea 
cessor could not rectify the error or the 
oversight in the Act of 1894, or the mis 
interpretation of that Act ; the power to 
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do so was in the hands of the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer; and his 
praise of the consistent financial policy 
on sound economical principles of his 
predecessor should bind him to rectify a 
departure by his predecessor from sound 
economical principles which must include 
justice. It was due to the Chancellor | 
of the Exchequer to mention that he told | 
him that when speaking at the Mansion | 
House he was not thinking of Sir 
William Harcourt’s Death Duties, but of | 
the Free Trade policy of the country ; | 
but his spoken words at the Mansion 
House covered both sources of revenue, 
and Sir William Harcourt’s Act had had 
the greater effect in filling the coffers of | 
the Exchequer. Whilst the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer was heedless of the fear- | 
ful denunciations in Exodus of those who | 
harassed and oppressed widows, he was 
equally indifferent to the effect which his | 
refusal to do justice must have upon the | 
elections. It was not his particular busi- | 





ness to think of them, that was the gene- | 
ral concern of Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment. The Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
words at the Mansion House showed how 
little he was acquainted with public feel- | 


irg—for he said there that there was no | 
grudging of sums spent on education. 
Since that the Budget of the London 
School Board had been presented, and | 
nothing but grudging was to be found in | 
the Press, from the leading journal to | 
the halfpenny papers. A few weeks ago 
the noble Earl who moved a Resolution 
with respect to duties on works of Art, 
called the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
agrasping Chancellor. From this speech 
at the Mansion House he should call him 
a spendthrift Chancellor. The Latin 
grammar showed that the two characters 
might be united in the same person, and 
the sentence in the grammar might be | 
translated: “Greedy of Death Duties— | 
lavish of Education Grants.” The Chan-| 
cellor of the Exchequer had given him a | 
geod reason for not pressing for the 
Return mentioned in the Notice. He’ 
vrote to him that all the accounts | 
between 1894 and 1896 would have to be | 
examined, probably 60,000 in all. This | 
number of total accounts would cause no | 
difficulty if Her Majesty’s Government | 
consented to indemnify the widows, who | 
could then put in their claims. The | 
Chancellor went on to say, “You may | 





safely infer that the duty in question | 
\ 
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would amount only to a small sum, but 
it is the principle and not the cost to 
which I object.” Principle was a word 
which had lately been rather discredited. 
It could hardly apply to a refund of 
money levied on widows, whilst the whole 
of the clause was not made retrospective, 
and nothing was done for widowers, 
whilst the Income Tax Department was 
continually returning taxes levied under 
Schedules B and D. This principle of 
not refunding seemed to have kad its 
origin in the popular saying “that it was 
easier to get butter out a dog’s mouth 
than money out of the Treasury ”— 
frem which Chancellors of the Exchequer 
had arrived at an elementary belief that 
their first duty was never to let go any 
money that had once entered their 
coffers. He concluded by asking Her 
Majesty’s Government whether they were 
determined to retain money levied in 
1894 and 1895, the levying of which they 
declared to be unjust in 1896? It was 
his private belief that Sir Michael Hicks 
Beach would be glad if the Government 
were to put pressure upon the Chancellor 


| of the Exchequer. 


LORD CHANCELLOR 
(Lord Hatssury) observed that he 
could not give an answer beyond 
this—that any application of the sort 
would, no doubt, be generously attended 
to by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
for the time being. In that House it 
would be inappropriate to say anything 
on the subject further than that the 
Treasury were always extremely gene- 
rous and considerate in every application 
that was made to them. [“ Hear, hear!” | 


THE 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA. 

Lorp LOCH asked whether Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government were yet in a posi- 
tion, upwards of 18 months having 
elapsed since the invasion of the Trans- 
vaal by the forces of the South African 
Chartered Company, to inform the House 
if it was the intention of the Government 
to introduce any alteration in the admin- 
istrative system of the countries, both 
south and north of the Zambesi, within 
the area of the South Africa Company’s 
charter; and, to enable the House to 
have a full knowledge of the position, 
whether the Government would lay en 
the Table of the House any Reports that. 
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Sir Richard Martin with respect to the 
present and past manner in which the 


South Africa Chartered Company had | 


conducted the government of those coun- 


tries, and also any remarks Earl Grey | 
might have made on any such Reports. | 
The noble Lord said he did not expect | 
nor desire that any answer that might be | 


given him should enter into details with 
regard to what the future administration 
should be, but what he was anxious to 
obtain was an assurance that it was the 
inteution to amend the administration of 
these countries so that Imperial control 
should be able to be exercised more 
strictly than it had been in the past. He 
had no desire whatever to attack the 
Chartered Company. They had, he con- 
sidered, doue great service in the past 
for this covntry in the maaner in which 
they had extended and added great pro- 
vinces to the Empire. He thought, how- 
ever, it was desirable, and it was ex- 
pectel both amongst the English and the 
Dutch in South Africa, that a vreater 
control should in future be exercised by 
the Imperial power over the management 
and administrative authority of the com- 
pany. It was neither his desire, nor was 
it in the public interest, that any inter- 


ference should take place with regard to | 


the commercial and other interests of 
the company, but they should extend 
those interests under proper supervision, 
and he trusted that in the consideration 
the Government might give to this ques- 
tion, the interests of the company might 
be preserved by having the power of re- 
presentation upon the council or legis- 
lative body which, he presumed, would 
be continued in those countries. At the 
same time the Government should ap- 


point an administrator entirely inde- | 


pendent of all local influence and control, 


so that they might be safeguarded in| 
future, and provided the company was | 


given a proper and sufficiently large voice 
in the administration of the country 


through having nominees on the council, | 


he thought such a proposal as he 


suggested would meet with general 
approval, not only throughout the 
Seuth African colonies, but in Ma- 


shonaland and Matabeleland themselves. 
He believed there was a general desire 
for this representation, the Crown having 
power to put nominees on the council. 
It was understood that Mr. Rhodes would 


Lord Loch. 


{LORDS} 


might have been received from Colonel | 
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be deprived of all authority and power 
| when he was removed from the direc- 
torate of the company, but it would be 
noticed he had recently been holding 
meetings with the great chiefs at Bula- 
wayo, and discussing very important 
questions, as, for instance, that of forced 
labour. There was considerable differ- 
ence of opinion as to what forced labour 
was. It was held by some that labour 
was only forced when men were compelled 
| at the point of the bayonet to work for 
| wages; and when an agreement was 
| entered into with the chief to supply men 
and payment was made, that was not 
forced labour. The distinction was a very 
narrow one, and within his own ex- 
| perience of South Africa he had had to 
| check the sysem of applying to a chief for 
| the supply of labour, because upon the 
| chief hesitating to do this, action was 
taken to compel the chief to supply the 
labour required. That, he considered, 
was as much forced labour as if men were 
| forced at bayonet point to work. Here 
| was an additional reason why the ad- 
| ministrator of this great country should 
| be entirely independent of all control that 
| might be exercised upon him if connected 
with the company. He hoped Her 
Majesty’s Government would be able to 
give an assurance that this question 
| would receive their early attention, and 
| that the administration of these vast 
| territories would be brought under the 
|more direct control of the Imperial 
| power, acting, whoever might be the ad- 
| ministrator appointed for the purpose, 
under the High Commissioner. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER (the Marquess 
of Satispury): My noble Friend who 
represents the Colonial Office is not in 
his place, and I can give to the noble 
Lord only a very summary answer, I am 
afraid, to the questions he has addressed 
to us. He will have observed that it was 
stated last night by the Colonial Secre- 
tary that there is no intention of with- 
drawing the charter of the South Africa 
Company, but that there were certain 
modifications it would be necessary to 
introduce into its substance and working. 
So far as that we can safely go, and that 
is about as much as I think it would be 
possible under the circumstances i 
either House to state. Clearly the 
measures to be taken cannot, I think, 
with any propriety or expediency be ex 
plained in either House before they are 














the 
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actually taken. Therefore I am not able | 
to go into any of the details into which | 
the noble Lord invites me. I am aware 
of the extreme difficulty of the particular | 
question he has specially dwelt upon ; it | 
is a Question which is always the diffi- 
culty with all who have to deal with semi- | 
civilised or uncivilised, and especially | 
African tribes. But I cannot do more | 
than give an undertaking, which the | 
noble Lord invites me to give, and | 
naturally expects me to give, that in| 
dealing with the question we shall have | 
the greatest possible regard to the in- | 
terests of the inhabitants and the prin- | 
ciples upon which it has been the habit 
of the British Government to administer 
territories of this kind. The question 
presents difficulties and diversities in 
every part of Africa, and any hope we 
have of solving it with Measures which 
will not produce disturbances and arrest 
of the progress of civilisation must de- 
pend on the care, judgment, and circum- 
spection exercised, and I do not think 
their effective consummation would be 
assisted by discussing beforehand the 
details of measures that are to be! 
adopted. There are, as we well know, | 
very constant, though not easily in-| 
telligible channels of communication | 
between this country and even the least 
cultivated of the chiefs with whom we 
have to deal; therefore, I am afraid we 
are obliged to preserve a certain amount 
of reticence which at another period of 
our history it was not thought necessary 
to adopt. I can only assure the noble 
Lord that the subject to which he has 
alluded engages the anxious attention of 
the Colonial Office, and that part of 
Africa in which he is interested does not 
yield to other parts of Africa in the enor- 
mous increase of the solicitude the diffi- 
culties of the problem have imposed on 
all European Governments, and especially 
of the Government of this country, in 
South Africa. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said the 
noble Lord had not answered the Ques- 
tion in reference to Papers. He believed 
they had been laid on the Table in the 
other House. 
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Tue PRIME MINISTER: Of course, 
they will be laid on the Table of this 
House, and any Papers we can produce, 
but I cannot say beforehand what Papers 
we shall be able to present. 





OUTDOOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 

Read 1%; to be printed; and to be 
Read 2° on Thursday next.—(The Earl 
of Denbigh.)—(No. 183.) 


House Adjourned at Twenty-five Minutes 
past Five o’Clock, to Thursday next, 
a Quarter past Ten o Clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Tuesday, 27th July 1897. 





SHIPPING (UNDERMANNING) BILL. 
Lords Amendments considered, and 
agreed to. 





CHAFF CUTTING MACHINERY 
(ACCIDENTS) BILL. 
Lords Amendment considered, and 


| agreed to, 





NOTICE OF MOTION. 

Mr. R. G.WEBSTER (St. Pancras, E.) 
gave notice that early next Session he 
should call attention to the system by 
which the North-Eastern Railway hin- 
dered the development of the most 
important harbours on the north-eastern 
coast of England and thereby decreasing 
the prosperity of that part of the United 
Kingdom, and would move a Resolution. 


QUESTIONS. 


NEW ZEALAND SHIPPING AND 
SEAMEN ACT, 1896. 
Sir EDWARD HILL (Bristol, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies, whether his attention has been 
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called to Section 10 of The New Zealand 
Shipping and Seamen Act, 1896, which 
section would have the effect of setting 
aside contracts as to rates of wages 
formally entered into in the United King- 
dom between shipowners and seamen, and 
of compelling shipowners to pay what- 
ever might happen to be the ‘‘ current 
wages ” on the New Zealand coast whilst 
their vessels traded there; and, if he 
could see his way to make any represent- 
ations to the Premiers of British Colonies 
suggesting that legislation upon shipping 
should not, except in cases of extreme 
necessity, extend beyond the provisions 
of the British Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, and any Acts which may hereafter 
be passed amending the same ? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE Corontres (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): Myattention has been 
called to the section in question and I 
have, after consulting the Board of Trade, 
suggested to the Colonial Government 
the expediency of amending it so as to 
limit its application to ships engaged in 


the New Zealand coasting trade. The 
Colonial Governments are no doubt 


aware that Her Majesty’s Government 
consider uniformity of legislation upon 
shipping throughout the Empire to be 
desirable so far as local circumstances 
will permit. 


EAST INDIAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Sir CHARLES CAYZER (Barrow- 
in-Furness): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether he is aware 
that the East Indian Railway Company, 
whose railway was built by British 
capital, under Government guarantee, 
and of which the Government are now 
the owners by purchase, have recently 
purchased 7,708 tons of steel rails and 
fish plates from the Maryland Steel 
Company, of America, and that the same 
are to be shipped direct from America 


to Calcutta ; whether he is aware that |} 
3,000 to 4,000 tons of steel rails are now | 


being shipped by the steam ship “ City 
of Dundee” from Baltimore to Calcutta ; 
whether he is aware that the tender of 
the Maryland Steel Company of America 
is nearly one pound per ton lower than 
any British tender ; if he will state the 
quality and price per ton of steel rails 
and fish plates in each of the tenders 
received ; and, whether some of the other 
Indian guaranteed railways make it a 


Sir Edward Hill. 


{COMMONS} 
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condition of their tenders that the gcods 
shall be of British manufacture ; and, if 
so, why the East Indian Railway Com- 
pany cannot also do so? 

*THE SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Gerorce Hanmirrtoy, 
Middlesex, Ealing): It has been the 
practice of the India Office to give the 
preference to British manufactures pro- 
vided the difference in price and quality 
is not great. In this case I am informed 
that the tender accepted by the Board of 
the East India Railway Company 
appeared to be in all respects a satis- 
factory one as regards quality, and that 
by accepting in its place the lowest 
tenders of a British firm they would have 
incurred an additional charge of over 
£6,000. 

*Sir C. CAYZER asked the noble 
Lord whether, if he could not give the 
House the information asked for in 
respect to each of the tenders received, 
he would give the particulars to the 
Commercial Intelligence Committee 
appointed by the President of the Board 
of Trade to ascertain the best means of 
assisting British trade in its competition 
with foreign trade ? 

*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
may say that the tender of the Maryland 
Steel Co. was about £36,500, delivery 
in Calcutta, whilst the lowest British 
tender was about £35,500, delivery at 
an English port ; and I am informed that 
the quality of the rails was equal. 

Mr. J. ©. FLYNN (Cork, N.) asked 
whether it was customary to read to the 
House the figures relating to contracts 
entered into by public Departments ? 


Sm HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 


Central) asked whether the foreign 
tenderers undertook to conform to 


Trade Union regulations and to the pro- 
visions of the Factory Acts ? 
Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! 
Notice should be given of that Question. 
*Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON said 
that he believed that it was not cus- 
tomary to give the figures of the different 
tenders but that was not the question in 
this case. He was asked regarding the 
lowest British tender and the tender of 
the American firm. 


CLOGHER VALLEY RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 
Mr. D. MACALEESE (Monaghan, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 





—_— = 
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Treasury, as representing the Postmaster ;extended to 14 miles and Kinsman’s 
General, is he aware that the Clogher | wages were increased from 9s. to 14s. a 
Valley Railway Company repeatedly | week ; but he was required to live at the 
start their trains from Tynan without | starting point of the walk. This he did 
waiting for the mails due on the arrival |for a while, but recently he went back 
of the Great Northern trains from | to Dartington to reside, and thus added 
Belfast, thereby causing a delay of| quite unnecessarily six miles a day to 
several hours in the delivery at Augh- | his walk, and he also intrusted ietters to 
nacloy, Ballygawley, Augher, and other | unauthorised persons to deliver. For 
towns ; and will steps be taken to pro-| these reasons he was given a fortnight’s 
vide a remedy ? | notice that his services would no longer 
*Toe SECRETARY to tut TREA- | be required, and the Postmaster General 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Haneury, Preston) :| is unable to re-employ him. 
It is the fact that, owing to the late | 
arrival at Tynan of the Great Northern 
train from Belfast, there are occasional | 
failures of junction with the 9.40 a.m. | GOLD COAST COMPULSORY 
train on the Ciogher Valley Railway, | LABOUR ORDISANCE, 
giving rise to a delay of about four | * *Sirn CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
hours in the delivery of the day mail| Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
letters at Aughnacloy, Ballygawley, etc. | Secretary of State for the Colonies 
The Department is in communication | whether he has received any representa- 
with the railway companies concerned | tions against the Gold Coast Compulsory 
to see if anything can be done to insure | Labour Ordinance of 1896 ; and, whether 
greater regularity. The Clogher Valley | Her Majesty’s Government proposes to 
Company are, however, in this difficulty |take steps for the modification of the 
that the 9.40 a.m. train from Tynan is|system of labour sanctioned by that 
only due at Maguiresbridge seven | Ordinance. 
minutes before the train thence for Z 
Enniskillen, and that this connection Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : A. represen- 
would be endangered were they to wait tation has been — received from the 
longer at Tynan for the Belfast train. Aborigines Protection Society. If the 
They already allow an interval of ten right hon. Member has seen that repre- 
minutes for ‘any delay in the arrival of sentation he has doubtless noticed that, 
the train from Belfast, which is due while stigmatizing the labour as a form 
atTynan at 9.30. of slavery, it refers to almost every 
section of the ordinance except the fifth, 
DISMISSAL OF RURAL POSTMAN | Which secures to the men payment for 
(TOTNES). their labour at the current rate of wages. 
Mr, C. SEALE-HAYNE (Devon, |The society admit in their letter that, as 
Ashburton): I beg to ask the Secretary | 1" was understood to be merely a tem- 
to the Treasury, as representing the | porary measure rendered ateame: * for 
Postmaster General, whether J. C.| the supply of carriers for the expedition 
Kinsman, who has been for six years a| to Kumassi, and not intended to he 
rural postman to the Totnes Post Office, | Otherwise applied, they did not feel 
has been dismissed at a fortnight’s notice | justified in objecting to it at the time. 
in consequence of an allegation, which | It has been extended to the end of the 
he denies, that he caused an anonymous | Present year in order to meet a similar 
letter to be inserted in a local newspaper | ®™ergency arising out of recent events 
referring to the number of miles he had |in the country north of Kumassi ; and 
to walk daily for 14s. per week ; and Her Majesty’s Government see no reason 
whether the case of this man may be |‘ object to it. 
reconsidered ¢ *Sir C. DILKE asked whether he was 
+ J Ki 
Piracy onaetch parvo cel beg — to understand that the measure was 
na ° i | regarded as a temporary one 4 
ewspapers, but for insubordina- | 
tion and delegation of his duties to} Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that it 
unauthorised persons. The facts are | was not upon that ground only that the 
that some months ago the delivery was | Government would interfere. 


| 
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KINGSWINFORD INCLOSURE ACT. 

Mr. BRYNMOR JONES (Swansea 
District): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Home Department (1) 
whether he is aware that the Kingswinford 
Inclosure Act (24 Geo. 3, c. 18) made 
provision that copies of the map annexed 


Sculcoates 


{COMMONS} 
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very destitute condition; and whether 
he will make inquiries with the view of 


making some allowance to this old 
soldier ? 

*Tuz FINANCIAL SECRETARY to 
tHe WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powett- 


Witu1Ams, Birmingham, §.) said that the 


to the award of the Commissioners, 
showing the common lands. allotted | the Army at his own request before com- 
under the Act, should be deposited in| pleting the term of service necessary for 
the parish church of Kingswinford, in pension, and that therefore no allowance 
the county of Stafford, and in one of| could be made to him from Army funds, 
Her Majesty’s Courts of Record at} Mr. DALY asked whether there was 
Westminster; (2) whether he isaware that} no fund out of which relief could be 
the copy of the map deposited in the given to this poor man? 
said parish church has disappeared, and| *Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said that 
that the copy of the map deposited in| if the hon. Member would write to him, 
one of Her Majesty’s Courts at West-| civing him all the circumstances of the 
minster, though duly transferred to the | case, he would see whether any allow- 
Record Office and duly indexed there, | ance could be made to the individual in 
can no longer be found, and that the) question from one of the benevolent 
sole copy now remaining is in the hands |} funds. 
of the lord of the manor of Kingswinford | 
(Lord Dudley) ; (3) whether he is aware | 
that, owing to the subsidence of the| SCULCOATES GUARDIANS. 
soil at Quarry Bank, inthe said parish,; Lorp EDMUND TALBOT (Sussex, 
caused by mining operations, there are | Chichester): I beg to ask the President 
disputes pending between the lord of the| of the Local Government Board, with 
said manor and divers other persons | reference to the case of Arthur Blow and 
which render access to the said map|the Sculcoates Guardians, whether the 
necessary ; and (4) whether, under these | attention of the Local Government Board 
circumstances, he can see his way to) was called to this case in January 1896, 
having a certified copy of the said map | and why they did not reply till June of 
made and deposited in the Record office ? | the same year, when they said the district 
*Tnhe SECRETARY or STATE ror | auditor must first deal with the case; 
mE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir | also why the district auditor did not deal 
Marruew Waite Rivixzy, Lancashire, | with it till February 1897; will he also 
Blackpool): The statements in the first | state why, although the district auditor 
two paragraphs of the Question are, I | surcharged the relief granted because the 
understand not altogether accurate ; as} orders of the Local Government Board 
regards the third, I have no information. | had not been carried out, the Local Gov- 
The matter is not one in which I have} ernment Board have now remitted the 
any power to interfere, but Lord Dudley’s| amount surcharged; and why, as this 
solicitors inform me that until last week | boy came under the Boarding-out Orders 
no application was made for the pro-| of 1889, did not the Local Government 
duction of Lord Dudley’s map, that they | Board insist on the Guardians carrying 
at once allowed it to be inspected and| out those orders when the case was first 
that they have also undertaken to! brought to their notice? 
furnish a copy of it. Tue SECRETARY to tre LOCAL 
| GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
Russevt, Tyrone, 8.): When the atten- 
tion of the Local Government Board was 
drawn by Mr. King to the case referred 


soldier referred to was discharged from 





ARMY BENEVOLENT ALLOWANCE. 
Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, §.): 





I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether he is aware that 
Patrick Clarke, or Clerkin, at present re- 
siding in Ballybay, county Monaghan, 
served 18 years in foreign service in the 
107th Bengal Infantry, and is now in a 


to, in January 1896, the Board made in- 
quiry of the Guardians as to the facts, 
and several communications passed be- 
tween the Board and the Guardians on 
the subject. After this correspondence 
the Board were advised that they were 
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not empowered to remove the child from 
the care of the person with whom he had 
keen placed by his mother, but that the 
question of the legality of the payment 
by the Guardians for the child could be 
determined if the sum paid were dis- 
allowed by the district auditor. The 
Roard accordingly informed Mr. King, in 
June 1896, that it was open to him to 
attend before the auditor and to object 
to any payment that might have been 
made by the Guardians in the case. The 
auditor, in February 1897, which, as I 
understand was the first audit at which 
objection was taken to the payment, dis- 
allowed the sum charged in the accounts 
of the relieving officer in respect of the 
relief. On an appeal to the Board, they 
held that the payment was illegal, but 
they considered that the circumstances 
were such that the relieving officer should 
not be held personally liable, and having 
regard to the fact that the officer had 
only recently been appointed, that he had 
acted under the instructions of the 
Guardians in the matter, and that he was 
not aware that the relief was illegal, the 
Board, in the exercise of their equitable 
jurisdiction, remitted the disallowance. 
As to the third Question, the Board, as I 


have stated, were advised that they were | 


not empowered to comply with the re- 
quest for the removal of the child, and 
that the course which should be adopted 
was that which was suggested to Mr. 
King. 


BRITISH ‘TRADE. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies when the replies to his Dispatch 
of last year to Governors of Colonies 
respecting the development of trade with 
the United Kingdom will be laid upon 
the Table ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I am laying 
the Paper upon the Table this afternoon, 
and it will be printed off and circulated 
with as little delay as possible. 


TRISH TEACHERS. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): 
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Board on 31st March last; (2) how 
many of these were promoted under the 
new regulations of the Board, and if any 
omitted ; and (3) whether Inspectors will 
be called upon to furnish any local 
causes that may have interfered with 
the efficiency of the Schools? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central) : Six hundred and eighty- 
seven teachers holding Second Division 
of First Class of over seven years’ stand- 
ing as such were in the service of the 
National Board on 31st March, 1897. 
Of these none have as yet been promoted. 
The results of the investigations which 
have just been completed are, however, 
under careful consideration, and it is 
hoped that the Commissioners may soon 
be in a position to decide as to the in- 
dividuals whose “ highly efficient ” service 
warrants their promotion without exami- 
nation to the First Division of the First 
Class. No statement can be made by 
the Commissioners in reference to the 
third paragraph of the Question until 
they decide as to the individuals to be 
promoted. 





FIRST OFFENDERS. 

| Sm HOWARD VINCENT: I beg to 
_ask the Secretary of State for the Home 
| Department, if his attention has been 
| called to the recent Return concerning 
| the application of The Probation of First 
| Offenders Act, 1887, in 1894, 1895, and 
| 1896, and to the fact that while at the 
Worship Street and West London Police 
Courts, mercy was exercised under the 
| Act 605 times in those three years with 
only 42 relapses into crime, it was never 
| once employed at Bow Street or Lambeth, 
/and while it was used at Manchester 
| Borough Sessions 376 times, and with 
satisfactory results in all but 48 cases, 
the return from Birmingham Petty 
| Sessions is absolutely blank ; and, having 
| regard to theimportanceof bringing about 
‘as much uniformity as is possible in 
| the administration of the Criminal Law, 
\if he will consider the advisability of 
issuing a circular similar to that of Mr. 








I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the Secretary Matthews, dated 25th April, 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) how many | 1892, calling the attention again of 
teachers holding Second Division of First | Judges, Chairmen of Quarter Sessions, 
Class, of over seven years’ standing as| Recorders, and Petty Sessional Courts 
such, were in the service of the National | to the Act? 
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*Sirn MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : 


Yes, Sir; the return in question was 
issued from the Home Office. The reason 
why the return is blank in the case of 
the courts mentioned is that the magis- | 
trates at those courts prefer to act under | 
Section 16 of the Summary Jurisdiction 
Act, 1879, which gives them practically 
the same powers as the Probation of | 
First Offenders Act, without requiring 
them to proceed to a conviction or to 
fix a period within which the person 
charged must come up for judgment if 
called upon. In fact of the 35,000 
persons discharged in 1895 as first 
offenders, only 4,000 were dealt with 
under the Probation of First Offenders 
Act, the remainder under Section 16 of | 
the Summary Jurisdiction Act. 
Sir HOWARD VINCENT asked to | 
which of the Courts the right hon, Gen- | 
tleman referred ? | 
*Sin MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: | 
Those mentioned by the hon. Gentleman, 
Bow Street, Lambeth, and Birmingham. | 


| 
TRISH MAIL SERVICE. 


Mr. EDWARD M‘HUGH (Armagh, | 
S.): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, if the Postmaster General is 
aware that for the last 10 years the 
sorting carriage by day mail between | 
Portadown and Derry has been worked 
by two sorters from the Portadown oftice ; 
will he explain on what grounds one of 
these officers hasrecently been withdrawn, 
and replaced by a Dublin sorter who has 
to perform two days’ work inside the 24 
hours ; is he aware that this change 
entails an additional expenditure of at | 
least 21s. a week, and also causes the | 
sorting carriage to have but one officer 
in it on the return journey from Derry ; 
in the event of this officer becoming sick 
or meeting with an accident in working 
the apparatus, is he aware that the return | 
English day mail arrangements between | 
Derry and Portadown would be com-| 
pletely upset ; and, will he take such | 
steps as he considers necessary to prevent | 
such an eventuality occurring ? 

Mr. HANBURY: For the last ten 
years the sorting carriage between Porta- 
down and Derry has been worked by 
two sorters from the Portadown office. | 
One of these officers was recently replaced | 
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by a Dublin sorter because, since the ac- 
celeration of the mail service between 
England and Ireland, some sorting work 
formerly done at Dublin has had to be 
done in the night mail train from Omagh 
to Dublin, and as it is necessary to employ 
on this duty some one acquainted with 
the Dublin sorting, an officer travels down 
from Dublin for the purpose by the day 
mail train. Instead of letting this 
officer travel down idle, it has been 
thought well to utilise his services 
on the down journey by employing 
him on the work hitherto performed 
by the junior officer from  Porta- 
down. Two officers from Dublin 
are employed on alternate days, and the 
attendance of each is fourteen hours in 


Honduras. 


|two days. This arrangement (like others 


necessitated by the acceleration) involves 
additional cost, but the exact amount 
proper to the Portadown and Omagh 
section of the duty cannot at this 
moment be stated. A second officer is 
not required for sorting purposes on the 
earlier part of the return journey from 
Derry, and it has not been thought neces- 
sary to send a second officer in the train 
to meet a possible case of accident or 
illness, 


BRITISH HONDURAS. 
Mr. BRODIE HOARE (Hampstead): 


I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 


the Colonies whether it is in contempla- 


that the Government of British 
Honduras should make a railway from 
of Guatemala ; 
whether it is true that the estimated cost 
of the railway will be £750,000, and that 
the route runs wholly through sparsely 
populated forest ; whether he isaware that 
the interest and sinking fund necessary for 


tion 


|the service of the loan which would be 


required would absorb 60 per cent. of the 
gross present revenue of the Colony ; and 
whether he will consent to receive a 
deputation of gentlemen interested in 
the Colony before giving his sanction to 
any such scheme ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: A 


survey 


|and estimate have been framed, and the 


estimated cost of the whole scheme, in- 
cluding a pier at Belize, is much as has 
been stated, but very much further con- 
sideration must be given to the subject 
before any decision can be taken. 
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DOVER LICENSED HOUSES. ing out their engagements with the 
Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber- | tenants ; and, whether he can state when 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the) will the sale of this estate be completed 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart-| to the satisfaction of the tenants ? 
ment whether he is aware that on| Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
9th April, on the sole applicatiou of one | Land Commissioners have no knowledge 
person, the Magistrates of Dover granted | of any agreements by the tenants on the 
an extension of hours to the whole body | estate referred to, to purchase their 
of licensed victuallers for the three days| holdings through the Commissioners, 
15th, 17th, and 19th April; whether |'They have not entered into engagements 
the usual fees were paid by each of the| ‘of any kind with the tenants. It is not 
publicans for each of the days ; whether | the fact that the Land Judge censured 
he is also aware that on the occasion of | | the Commissioners, though he appears to 
a military display on 25th June, upon a| have expressed regret “that the sales 
similar “appli cation being made, the! could not be pressed forward. I may 
Dover Magistrates declined to grant it} add that a request was issued towards 
on account of each house requiring to} the end of April by the Land Judge to 
have a special license for an extension, | the Commissioners for an inspection of 
but told the applicant that they would | the holdings on this estate pursuant to 
recommend the Watch Committee not | Section 43 of the Land Act of last year. 
to. interfere with houses keeping open | The inspection has been completed, but 
on that occasion; and whether he | the Inspectors’ reports to the Land Com- 
intends to take any notice of these pro-| mission have not yet been furnished. 
ceedings ? | Mr. DALY asked whether the right 
“Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : |hon. Gentleman could say when the 
I am informed that an extension of | report of the Inspectors would be issued 2 
hours to all licensed houses was applied | | Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : I should 
for and granted on the 25th of June, as | think that there would not be very much 
well as on the three days of the Easter | | delay in the issuing of the report, as the 
Holidays mentioned. The application on | inspection has been aiready completed, 
each occasion was made by one person, | | | but T am not at the present time able to 
and no fees were charged. I do not see| give a more exact answer to the hon. 
any ground on which I could interfere. 
Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked | 
whether it was the fact that the right hon. 
Gentleman had given instructions that an CHELSEA HOSPITAL. 
extension of hours should be granted on| Lorp BALCARRES (Lancashire, 
the application of a single person ! . Chorley): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY : | tary of State for War whether from time 
No. to time projects for dealing with Chelsea 
Hospital have been under consideration 
| which would lead to serious changes in 
TRISH LAND COMMISSIONERS. 'the pile of buildings designed by Sir 
Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Chief| Christopher Wren, involving buildings 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of| upon the surrounding grounds, which 
Ireland whether he is aware that the| are not only necessary to the architectural 
tenants on the Kenny Estate, County | effect of the hospital, but of importance 
Monaghan, agreed to purchase their hold-| to the health of the neighbourhood ; 
ings through | the Irish Land Commis- | whether he is aware that two large blocks 
sioners, one of the conditions being that! of flats and residences are now in course 
the tenants clear up all rents to November r | of erection on the hospital grounds to 
1896, which they have done; whether | | the great detriment of the river frontage 
he is aware that the receiver over the | of the hospital ; and whether he can give 
estate in question made recent application | the House an assurance that no steps 
to the Court of Judge Ross for permission | |shall be taken to destroy or alter the 
to sue the tenants for the May rent of | hospital buildings, or to build upon any 
1897, and that Judge Ross on the| of the hospital * grounds without giving 
oceasion censured the Irish Land Com-| the House an opportunity of expressing 
missioners for their dilatoriness in carry-| its views upon the subject? 
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*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : There 


is no intention of interfering in any way 
with the present buildings of Chelsea 
Hospital, and the only buildings erected 
are on ground to the west of the hospital 
which has been for a number of 
years let on lease. The Commissioners 
have complete control over their own 
grounds, but there is no reason to believe 
that they intend to take any steps in the 
direction indicated by my noble Friend. 


CREWKERNE GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

Mr. E. STRACHEY (Somerset, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Parliamentary Charity 
Commissioner whether the parish Coun- 
cils of Misterton and Shepton Beauchamp 
in the county of Somerset, have called 
the attention of the Charity Commission 
to the injury done to the inhabitants of 
those parishes by their orders of the 26th 
July 1875, and 30th November 1877, 
whereby they are deprived of certain 
educational advantages at the Crewkerne 
Grammar School ; whether the Governors 
of Crewkerne Grammar School have 
refused to join the parish councils in 
making an application to the Charity 
Commission for such alteration of the 
present scheme as may seem desirable 
and fair; whether the Charity Commis- 
sioners have any power to take any steps 
in the matter of their own initiative ; and, 
if they have not, will they undertake, if 
any application of the Crewkerne Gram- 
mar School to alter their present scheme 
is made at any time, to reconsider the 
orders affecting the parishes of Misterton 


and Shepton Beauchamp ? 
Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York N. 
R., Thirsk): The Parish Councils of 


Misterton and Shepton Beauchamp have 
recently complained of schemes made by 
the Charity Commissioners in 1876 and 
1877, of which public notice in accordance 
with the Endowed Schools Acts was 
given in the neighbourhood at the time 
and against which no complaints were 
then received. By those Schemes 
Scholarships of £5 a year, previously 
tenable only at the University of Oxford, 
weremade terable at the Grammar Schoo] 
of Crewkerne—the next parish to Mis- 
terton. By the original gift the founder’s 
kin had the first preference in the selec- 
tion of the scholars, and Misterton the 
second, and Shepton Beauchamp the 
third. There was no limitation to the 
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poor. If the preferences were to be 
revived the founder’s kin would take the 
Scholarships. Under these circum- 
stances the Commissioners consider that 
the inhabitants of Misterton have gained 
rather than lost educational advantages 
by the attachment of these Scholarships 
to the adjacent school of Crewkerne. 
The Governors of that school have, so 
far as the Commissioners are aware, 
neither refused nor agreed to join in the 
application of the Parish Council of 
Misterton. The Commissioners have no 
power to make any scheme for these 
scholarships under the Charitable Trusts 
Acts, without an application from the 
Governors, and they cannot make such 
a scheme as the Parish Council desire 
under the Endowed School Acts. Ifthe 
Governors make an application the 
Commissioners will reconsider the whole 
matter, but I cannot give any under- 
taking as to what the result of that 
reconsideration would be. 

Mr. STRACHEY asked whether the 
draft schemes were sent to the Vestries 
of the parishes aflected before being 
finally approved ? 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON: Not to the 
Vestries, but two copies were sent to the 
overseers of each of the parishes. It was 
advertised in three local uewspapers that 
the scheme was to be seen in Crewkerne 
Town Hall and to be bought in Crew- 
kerne. Although the matter is 20 years 
old, there is still at the Chief Commis- 
sioners a long list of bodies and individuals 
to whom copies of the scheme were sent. 
It is called the Crewkerne Grammar 
Schcol Scheme, but upon that list 
a note appears, that with — special 
reference to the Cawsley Scholarship, 
copies were sent to the overseers of 
Misterton, Shepton Beauchamp and 
Ilminster. 


LOAN FUND BOARDS (IRELAND). 

Me. T. M. HEALY: I beg toask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland what course the Government 
intend to take respecting the Report on 
the Irish Loan Fund Boards ; is legis- 
lation intended? and do the Government 
mean to allow depositors to be at the loss 
of the investments made on the security 
of an institution managed by a depart- 
ment in Dublin Castle, and having a 
secretary appointed by the Lord 
Lieutenant. 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
Committee of Inquiry, in their Report of | 
December last, made certain recommen- 
dations for the future control and 
management of the loan _ societies 
working in connection with the Lean 
Fund Board, and new rules, substantially 
embodying most of the recommendations 
of the committee, have been issued by 
the board to these societies. The whole | 
question of the management of the | 
societies has engaged the careful atten- | 
tion of the Loan Fund Board, and | 
Government are also considering the) 
question of the necessity of further legis- | 
lation in connection with them. As I} 
have already more than once pointed out, | 
Government accept no responsibility 
whatever for any losses that may be} 
incurred by depositors in the funds of | 
loan societies. It is true that the Lord | 
Lieutenant is empowered to appoint the | 
secretary to the board, but the executive | 
exercise no control over the proceedings | 
of the board or the individual societies, 
all of which are locally managed. I may | 
add that no portion of the salaries of | 
the officers of the board, or local 





societies, is paid out of moneys voted by | 


Parliament. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman could say 


whether he intended to introduce legis- 
lation on the subject this session ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: Certainly 
not this session: and I cannot give 
a positive answer as to whether it will 
be introduced next session. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING ORDERS. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the | 
President of the Board of Trade whether | 


|suggested by the hon. Gentleman. 
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the subject referred to by the hon. and 
learned Member, and whenever an 
opportunity occurs I think it is desirable 
that I should introduce a Clauses Con- 
solidation Measure of the kind mentioned. 
As far as possible Provisional Orders 
dealing with electric lighting in Treland 
will be grouped in separate Bills. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether 
there was any objection on the part of 
the Board of Trade to transfer their 
powers relating to this subject to a 
department in Dublin ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: That is a very large 
question. It would, of course, require 
legislation to authorise the transfer 
I 
may, however, point out to the hon. 
Gentleman that the Board of Trade here 
have great experience in matters of this 
kind, and that it has accumulated a stock 
of knowledge which it would be difficult 
to transfer to an Irish department. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!” and laughter. | 


Lismore Railway. 


| WATERFORD AND LISMORE RATLWAY. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg toask the 
|Secretary to the Treasury (1) has he 
| received resolutions in favour of the sale 
|of the Waterford and Lismore Railway 
|to the Rosslare Company from the Cor- 
|porations of Cork and Wexford, the 
|Town Commissioners of Fermoy and 
| Dungarvan, the County Wexford Grand 
Jury, the Board of Guardians of Cork, 
| Wexford, Fermoy, Lismore, Dungarvan 
|and Enniscorthy, and several other public 
'bodies; and (2) have any resolutions 
'from local authorities come to hand in 
| favour of the sale to the Great Western 
| Railway Company? 


his attention has been called to the great} *Mr. HANBURY: The answer to the 
waste, expense, and trouble caused by | first paragraph is yes, except that I 
the annual repetition in Provisional|cannot trace any resolution from the 
Orders dealing with electric lighting of |Fermoy Town Commissioners, and that 
common form clauses; whether he will|the Lismore Board of Guardians have 





consider the desirability of bringing in a | 
Public Bill containing model clauses 
dealing with electricity, on the principle 
of the Gas and Lands Clauses Acts ; and 
if his Department will endeavour to keep 
Irish Provisional Orders by themselves, 
instead of incorporating them in English 
and Scotch Acts? 

Toe PRESIDENT or tne BOARD 
or TRADE (Mr. Rircmiz, Croydon): | 
Yes, Sir, my attention has been called to | 








sent two contradictory resolutions. The 
answer to the second paragraph is no; 
but I have received resolutions from 
the Waterford Corporation, Board of 
Guardians, Harbour Commissioners, and 
Chamber of Commerce, protesting against 
the sale of the Treasury’s interest to the 
Rosslare Company. The Grand Jury 
of County Waterford merely asked that 
the plans put forward by the companies 
who tendered, should be published. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY: May I ask the 
right hon. Gentleman when he will make 
a statement on this subject ? 

*Mr. HANBURY: On Monday or 
Tuesday probably. 

Caprain DONELAN (Cork, E.) : May 
I ask the right hon. Gentleman whether 
he has received a resolution on the 
subject from the Chamber of Commerce, 
the Board of Guardians, and the Town 
Council of Youghal in favour of the 
proposal ? 

*Mr. HANBURY 


that is so. 


Yes; I believe 


SCHOOL BOARDS (AGRICULTURAL 
DISTRICTS). 

Mr. STANLEY LEIGHTON (Shrop- 
shire, Oswestry): I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Local Government Board 
whether he can state the number of 
School Boards (excluding those for 
London and boroughs with a population 
over 30,000) receiving grants under the 
Agricultural Rates Act 1896 ; the total 
amount of the grant certified by the 
Local Government Board to be payable 
annually to such School Boards; the 
average number of children in attendance 
in the schools of such School Boards 
during the year ended 31st August 
1896 ; and what the average sum per 
child would be if the grant were ecalcu- 
lated on the average number of children 


in attendance at school during the year | the Powers. 


referred to; 
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of the School Boards for Leake, Thorpe | 


St. Peters, Stansfield, Wookey, Great 
Steeping, Firsby (including Irby), In- 


goldmells (including Addlethorpe), the 
amount of grants to the School Boards 
would, if calculated on the number of 
children in average attendance during 
the year ended 3lst August 1896, be 
equal to an average annual sum _ per 
child ranging from 7s. 4d, to 12s. ? 

THe SECRETARY to toz LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. T. W. 
Russett, Tyrone, 8.): The number of 
School B Joards referred to in the Ques- 
tion is 2,380. The grants certified in 
the case of these Boards amount to 
£101,055. 7s. 6d. The average number 
of children in attendance in the schools 
of those School Boards during the year 
mentioned was 839,720. The average 
sum per child, if the grant were calcu- 
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would be 2s. 4d. The answer to the 
concluding Question is yes. 


CRETE. 

Mr. FLYNN: I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs (1) 
in regard to the action of the Sultan in 
sending Djevad Pasha to Crete, whether 
the Admirals were consulted by the 
representatives of the Powers as to the 
propriety of allowing Djevad Pasha to 
land in the present critical condition of 
affairs upon the island ; and (2) if so, will 
he state the views of the Admirals upon 
the subject ; and whether the Christian 
leaders have given notice to the Admirals 
that so long as the ex-Grand Vizier and 
the Turkish army remain in Crete they 
are not prepared to entertain any pro- 
posals with regard to an autonomous 
constitution ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY or 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. G. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : 
So far as we are aware the Admirals 
never raised any question as to the 
propriety of allowing Djevad Pasha to 
land in Crete ; nor were they consulted 
on the point by the representatives of the 
Great Powers, if in the latter phrase the 
hon. Member refers to the Ambassadors 
at Constantinople. In Crete, the Admi- 
rals are themselves the representatives of 
Nosuch notice as that men- 


and, whether, in the cases | tioned in the second paragraph has been 


reported to a 

Mr. FLYNN : I beg toask the Under 
Secretary of Ai for Foreign Affairs 
whether any and, if so, what steps are 
being taken by the Powers to carry into 
effect the identic note presented to the 
Porte in March last, which provided for 
the gradual withdrawal of the Turkish 
troops from Crete, and whether, in view of 
the entire withdrawal of Greek troops 
under the terms of the subsequent Note, 
an assurance can now be given that the 
demand of the above-mentioned identic 
Note will be carried into effect without 
delay ? 

Mr. CURZON : The hon. Member has 
not correctly quoted the terms of the 
identic Note of March 5th last, which 
provided expressly for the concentration 
of the Imperial troops in the fortified 
places at present occupied by European 


lated on the average number of children | detachments, as soon as the Greek troops 


in attendance at school during the year, ,| had left the island. This concentration 
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has taken place, but for some reasons, 
which I explained at length in my speech 
last week, it has not so far been found 
possible to proceed further with their 
reduction or withdrawal. 





SPANISH ANARCHISTS. 

Me. J. A. WILLOX (Liverpool, 
Everton) : I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs (1) whe- 
ther a party of Anarchists, having been 
sentenced to expulsion from Spain, were 
prohibited from landing in France, and 
are now on the voyage from Barcelona to 
Liverpool ; (2) whether Her Majesty’s 
Government are taking any steps to pre- 
vent the alleged deportation of Spanish 
Anarchists to the United Kingdom ; and 
(3) what measures the Local Authorities 
at Liverpool can take to prevent theland- 
ing at that port of dangerous and desti- 
tute aliens, who, as in many previous 
instances, may, if landed, become a 
charge upon the local rates ? 

Mr. CURZON: Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment have received information that 28 
persons suspected of Anarchist opinions, 
and sentenced to expulsion from Spain, 
have been embarked at their desire for 
Liverpool in the Spanish vessel Jsla de 
Luzon. Itis understood that the French 
Government have protested against the 
deportation of Spanish Anarchists from 
Spain into France. On receiving infor- | 
mation of this shipment, Her Majesty’s | 
Government protested against it, and the 
Spanish Government have expressed their 
regret and have promised that no more 
shall be sent. ‘There are no measures | 
which the Local Authorities at Liverpool | 
can take in the sense of the last para- 
graph. 





CONTEMPT OF COURT (IRELAND.) 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Liev- | 
tenant of Ireland if he is aware that | 
aman named John White, of Dernassel, 
county Monaghan, has been under deten- 
tion in Dundalk Jail since the beginning 
of last October, without having been 
brought to trial; and, will the man be | 
speedily brought to trial or released ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I am 
informed that White was committed to 
Dundalk Prison in October last for con- 
tempt under an order of the Court of | 


VOL. LI. [rocrtm sertes.] 








| been 
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Chancery. The responsibility for the 
proceedings in such cases rests altogether 
with the Court, and the Executive have 
no power to interfere in any way. The 
man’s discharge from prison lies prac- 
ticvlly in his own hands, and if he com- 
municates with the Court, expressing 
regret for his action and undertaking not 
to repeat the offence for which he was 
committed, I have no doubt the Judge 
would, as in other similar cases, be in- 
clined to favourably entertain an appli- 
cation for his discharge. 


IRISH NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. MACALEESE: I beg to ask 
the Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland will he explain why, 
seeing that money may be advanced to 
purchase a farm or a garden in connection 
with a non-vested national school in 
Ireland, money for the same purpose may 
not be advanced in the case of a vested 
school. 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR : The 
Act which provides for loans for the ac- 
quisition of land in connection with 
National Schools was passed in 1884, 
and I cannot state with certainty the 
reasons which may have influenced 
Parliament in confining the advances of 
money for this purpose to the case of 
non-vested Schools. I may observe, 
however, that up to the time of the Act 
of 1884 no provision existed whereby 
loans, or other form of aid, could be 
advanced for the erection, enlargement, 
or purchase of non-vested schools, whereas 


| grants for building purposes have always 


available in the case of vested 


schools. 


CANADIAN MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. W. O’MALLEY (Galway, Conne- 
mara): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies if, in the contract 
between the Canadian Government and 
Messrs. Peterson and Tate for the new 
mail service to Canada, an Irish port of 
call has been agreed upon ; and, if not, 
whether the Government will consider 
the advisability of recommending Galway, 
as the port nearest Canada, and other- 
wise as the one possessing greater facili- 
ties for a rapid mail service than any 
other in the United Kingdom ? 


3 E 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: No Irish 


port of call has been agreed upon for 
the fast mail service to Canada. The 
service will not commence until May, 


1899. 


VACCINATION. 

Mr. STRACHEY : I beg to ask the 
President of the Local Government 
3oard whether a board of guardians 
may instruct the public vaccinators in 
their union to give parents the option 
of having their children vaccinated with 
calf lymph instead of human lymph ? 

Mr. T. W. RUSSELL: Public vac- 
cinators are not subject to directions of 
the guardians in this matter ; but they 
are enabled under the instructions of 
the Local Government Board (issued in 
January last) to vaccinate with calf 
lymph instead of human lymph whenever 
they so desire. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT 
JUNCTION). 

Mr. STRACHEY: I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade whether 
the accident at Yeovil Junction, London 
and South Western Railway, was caused 
by any defect in the engine: and whether 
he has any information to show whether 
the new kind of engine reported to have 
been used was suitable for working on 
a branch line of the nature of that 
between Yeovil Junction and Yeovil 
Town Station ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: An inspecting officer 
of railways was appointed to inquire into 
the causes of this accident, but I have 
not yet received his report. 


(YEOVIL 


CATHOLIC PROCESSIONS IN 
THE STREETS 
Cotonrt. SANDYS (Lancashire, 


Bootle), who was greeted with ironical 
Nationalist cheers, asked the Attorney 
General (1) whether he was aware that on 
Sunday 3lst May, a Roman Catholic 
procession walked through the streets 
from the Roman Catholic church to the 
convent in the Queen’s Road, Peckham, 
in which several Roman Catholic priests, 
wearing the official vestments of their 
order, took part ; (2) that on that occasion 
images and flags were carried through 
the streets accompanied by a crossbearer, 
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of Roman Catholics, many of whom were 
specially dressed for the occasion ; (3) that 
the procession was distasteful to many 
persons unavoidably present as passers 
by; and that this is by no means the 
first of these processions held recently in 
the suburbs of London and elsewhere ; (4) 
whether the law of this country permits 
such to be held outside a Roman Catholic 
building ; and (5) if he will state whether 
they are legal or illegal ? 

Tne ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
Ricnarp Wesster, Isle of Wight): I 
am not aware of the facts stated in the 
first paragraph of the Question of the 
hon. and gallant Member. Assuming 
them to be correct, the processions in 
question were not in accordance with 
law. As at present advised I do not 
propose to take any proceedings. [ Cheers. | 


JURY SERVICE, 

Mr. LEWIS FRY (Bristol, N.): I 
beg to ask the Attorney General whether 
he is aware that many persons liable to 
serve on juries at assizes and quarter 
sessions receive frequent summonses to 
serve, while other persons equally liable 
to serve are seldom or never summoned ; 
whether it is the duty of the sheriff to 
summon, as nearly as may be in rotation, 
all persons whose names appear in the 
jury lists who are not legally exempt by 
reason of previous service or otherwise; 
and whether any steps can be taken to 
secure the indifferent summoning of jury- 
men by rotation? 

Toe ATTORNEY GENERAL: I 
am not aware of the facts as stated in 
the first paragraph of the hon. Member's 
Question. It is the duty of the sheriff 
to summon impartially all persons whose 
names appear in the jury lists, assuming 
that they are not exempt by reason of 
previous service or on other grounds; 
but, for obvious reasons, it would be 
undesirable that jurors should be sum- 
moned merely by rotation. 


PARLIAMENTARY CONSTITUENCIES. 

Mr. H. KIMBER (Wandsworth) : I 
beg toask the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether his attention has been directed 





to the fact that, according to the last 
teturn of Parliamentary constituencies, 


acolytes, etc., singing a hymn to the| the disparities between the electorates of 


Virgin Mary, and followed by a number |the kingdom have greatly increased, 
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and are increasing; and, whether the 
Government will, before next Session, 
adopt some means to have the question 
of re-distribution impartially and fairly 
examined with a view to legislation while 
the present Parliament is still young ? 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Man- 
chester, E.): I think that the object 
which my hon. Friend has in view is well 
worthy of attention. I cannot promise 
that the investigation shall take place in 
the autumn, though I think that some 
investigation should take place without 
undue delay. 


Business of 


DEPORTATION OF PAUPERS. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether, when 
framing the promised Local Government 
Bill for Ireland next Session, he will con- 
sider the desirability of settling the Irish 
grievance of deporting paupers from 
Great Britain to Ireland ? 


THe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- | 


SURY : I am afraid that there will be 
difficulty in introducing provisions deal- 
ing with this subject in the Local 
Government Bill for Ireland, because 
among other reasons, the question affects 
the Scotch Office more than the Irish 
Otfice. But the Chief Secretary will 
consider the question when framing the 
Bill, and if the snbject can be dealt with 
no doubt he will make proposals next 
Session. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: The House may remember that 
when I made a statement about business 
I said that there were a certain number 
of quite uncontentious private Bills which 
would be cut out by the rule I proposed to 
the House, unless they were technically 
made Government Orders. I have made 
inquiries and consulted gentlemen on 
both sides of the House, and perhaps IT 
may be permitted to enumerate the Biils 
which, as far as I know, are regarded 
generally as quite uncontentious. There 
is the Infant Life Protection Bill which 
has passed the Standing Committee ; the 
Archdeaconry of London Bill, which is 
in progress in Committee ; the Yorkshire 
Coroners Bill, also in progress ; the Dis- 
trict Councils Water Supply Bill, which 
18 in Committee; and the Licensing 
(Scotland) Amendment Bill. There is 
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one Bill of a purely permissive characters 
| which has been strongly pressed upon me 
as important for two or three counties in 
England—a Bill giving facilities to the 
| district councils to make arrangements 
| with the county councils about making 
roads; and I am informed that the 
Local Government Board approve of it. 
| If these Bills could be passed without 
| opposition it would be for the general 
| convenience. 
| Sm HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
hampton, E.) asked whether the Local 
| Government Board had approved of the 
| District Council Water Supply Bill? If 
it were so, he should not object to the 
Bill proceeding. 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
| SURY said that he wouldinquire. The 
| Bill had reached the Committee stage, 
| and had therefore passed second reading 
| after midnight. 
| Mr. T. M. HEALY: Isit the fact that 
| not a single Bill affecting Ireland will 
pass this House in the Jubilee year ? 
| Tne FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
\SURY: No, Sir. At all events I hope 
| that the Judicature Bill will be passed. 
| [Zronical Nationalist laughter. | 
| Sm CHARLES CAMERON (Glas. 
| gow, Bridgeton) asked what Bills 
| would be taken to-morrow, and in what 
| order ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
|'SURY: The Scotch Bills will come first. 
| I have not setted the order. 
| Sm CHARLES CAMERON | said 
| that the remaining clauses of the Public 
Health (Scotland) Bill would be got 
through Committee quickly and it would 
be a convenience if that Bill were taken 
first. 

Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark Mid.) : 
I believe it wili be taken first. [Afuch 
laughter. | 

Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall) asked when the 
report on the Foreign Office would be 
taken? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY: I propose taking Report of 
Supply to-night, and if it is not con- 
cluded, again on Thursday. It is simply 
a question for the House to determine 
how much time it will devote to the 
Votes and how much to Report. If pro- 
gress is made in Supply I shall be glad to 
bring on the Report of the Foreign Office 
Vote at a convenient hour 
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LISMORE RAILWAY. - 
“ “gpg tos a statement should be made on this Vote 
Mr. T. M. HEALY: Might Task the | ., to the minimum rates of wages paid 


right hon. Gentleman the Secretary to| +, artisans and labourers in the Govern- 
the Treasury whether, having postponed | 1, ont factories. Before making that state- 
—* — postage vnatg ment he wished to remind the Com- 
Vungarvan, i i a p .| mittee of what occurred last year. At 


also intends to postpone the Report of | that time he stated that, whilst in his 


the Board of Works Vote ? +s 
Bs tcf : . , | Opinion the Government ought to pay all 
Mr. HANBURY: I do not think | gasses of workmen whom it employed 


there is any necessary connection between | the full current rate paid in the various 
the two subjects. I should very much | gistricts in which they worked, they 
prefer to take the Vote at once, but I am} should not go beyond it, because to 
ee ag <n do so would be to make a contribution to 
GETETERCS LO Une Wishes OF the locales |. certain class of workmen out of the 
interested and of hon. Members Opposite. ceneral moneys of the taxpayers. The 
I should propose to take the Vote to-| Poard of Trade had made careful 
night unless there are objections, and inquiry into the matter and had fur- 
then I should postpone it. 4 nishel the War Office with valuable 
: Mr. T. M. HEALY : What seed want | information, and beyond that the War 
is an opportunity to discuss this question. | Office had made its own inquiries 
Is sn oo ™ ae D a | which went to confirm the informa- 
so long a time to settle it ? o I under- | 4:,, affor . ay Ty: 
stand the right hon. Gentleman to say | a ae * i peg “ag a 
; eptigt é Y | The information placed at their disposal 
ae hed me up his mind in regard to! },y the Board of Trade being of a con- 
sagt, wee . 2) OS: | fidential character, he must be excused 
“Mr. HANBURY: I think it will be | trom giving information in detail with 
nang : giving é f 
an advantage to have it discussed if | rerard to the ficures. The inquiry ex- 
there is any difference of opinion upon | tended to about 3,000 workmen em- 
it amongst Irish Members. I hope to ployed in the Pimlico and the Woolwich 
take the Vote to-night. districts, and, roughly speaking, it ap- 
peared that of these about one-third were 
receiving more than 24s. a week, about 
one-third were receiving 24s., and about 
one-third less than 24s. 
Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar): What classes of workmen! 
*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said they 
included what were known as engineers’ 
labourers and warehouse porters. It 
must always be borne in mind that those 
labourers were paid not for 48 hours a 
week, as was the case in the Govern- 
| ment factories, but for 53 hours. In deal- 
| ine with the figures in the aggregate it 
appeared that the proportion of men in 
the Government factories who were re- 
1. Motion made, and Question pro- | ceiving less than 24s. a weck was smaller 
posed,— | than in the establishments outside as to 
which they received particulars. It was 
“That a sum, not exceeding £2,069,200, be | said that everything did not rest upon the 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the charge | number of hours .a man worked, but, 
for the Supply and Repair of Warlike and). eae ‘es jf wes, 
other Stores, which will come in course of | W2UC admitting the force of that obser 
payment during the year ending on tlhe 31st | vation, he submitted that the number of 
day of March 1898.” hours was, after all, an essential condi- 
| tion of his pay. In calculating what 
*Tre FINANCIAL SECRETARY To) wages a workman in Government fac- 
viz WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powett-; tories received it was necessary to take 
Wituiams, Birmingham, S.) said that the|! into account the advantages other than 
First Lord of the Treasury. 


WATERFORD, DUNGARVAN AND | Leader of the House had promised that 
| 
| 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 
SUPPLY. 
[TWENTIETH ALLOTTED DAY. | 


Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuarrman of Ways and Mrans, Mr. 


J. W. Lowrner, in the Chair. | 
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wages which he got. He put those ad- 
vantages, after having goue carefuily into 
the matter, as being worth at least Is. a 
week. He recollected that Parliament 
would probably this year pass an Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill, which would give 
men outside the Ordnance Factory almost 
equal advantages to those inside, and in 
these circumstances there must be some 
modification in the calculation. How 
did he make those advantages up to Is. 
a week? 
ment and in the clothing factory at 
Pimlico the employment was almost con- 
tinuous—that was to say, a man once 
in remained practically as long as he 
was able to do any service at all, and 
as the result of that he became entitled 
to a gratuity on leaving, which was be- 
tween 20s. and 24s. for every year of his 
service. A simple calculation would 
show that, if a man, got 24s. for every 
year of his service, that was equivalent 
to a weekly payment of 5d. a week. 


Mr. HUDSON 
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In the Ordnance Store Depart- | 


KEARLEY (Devon. | 


| 


port): How many years before he is | 


cligible ? 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: He has to 
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and 19s. 6d. was too low. [Cheers.] 
The figures which the Department 
of the Board of Trade had collected 
showed that the accepted current rate for 
the class of labour with which they were 
dealing in the various districts where 
factories were situated was about 22s. 
The Secretary for War had come to the 
conclusion, therefore, that the wages of 
these men ought to be raised from 19s. 
and 19s. 6d. to an equivalent of 22s. ; and 
he had to state to the Committee that the 
Secretary for War proposed to raise the 
wages of all these men from their present 
amount to 21s. a week, which, with the 
advantages they received, would equal 
22s. per week. 

*Sir C. DILKE: That includes Enfield 
and Waltham Abbey? 

*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS : I am deal- 
ing only with the wages in the districts 
near London where these factories are 
situate 1. 

*Sir C. DILKE: “ These factories ” are 
ambiguous. 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: I 
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am 


| speaking all through of the Clothing De- 


serve seven years before he is eligible for | 


the gratuity if he is retired on reduction. 


At the Woolwich Arsenal about 50 per | 


cent. of the men in employment would 


gratuity such as he spoke of. 

Mr. BUXTON: What proportion do 
stay seven years? 

*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: In 
Ordnance Factory at Woolwich about 50 
per cent. were entitled to gratuity. <A 


| £5,000 and £6,000. 
be entitled if they left the service to a | 


the | 


pertment at Pimlico, the Ordnance Fac- 
tory and Store Department at Woolwich. 
The annual aggregate addition to the 
men’s wages would amount to between 
The Secretary for 
War proposed to begin the higher pay- 
ment on the first pay day in next month. 
*Sir C. DILKE asked whether any 
statement was to be made with regard to 
any other Votes. He had asked as to 
Waltham and 


Abbey Enfield ; was 
| nothing to be said about them ? 
*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS — thought 


great many, however, serve on for 15 | 


years, and become entitled to a gra- 
tuity in any case. 


90 per cent., if not more. Almost all] 


were men entitle] to the 


liberal privileges with regard to holidays. 
Taking these advantages into account the 
gain was equivalent to ls. a week to all 
men receiving 19s. a week in the Gov- 
ernment departments. The result of the 
Inquiry proved two things—first of all, 
that there was no established rate in any 


In the Store Depart- | 
ment the proportion was quite up to | 


that subject would come better on the 
Ordnance Factories Vote. 
*Sir C. DILKE pointed out that the 


"| Chairman of Committees had expressed 
gratuity. | 
In addition to that the men obtained | : 

“ ; ' tet ODLALET | should be discussed for the sake of con- 
medical attendance and sick pay and | 


the opinion that the question of wages 


venience on one Vote. 
*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said he had 


no statement to make with reference to 


| wages at Waltham Abbey and Enfield. 


*Sin C. DILKE asked whether the Ad- 
miralty was going to say anything about 


‘the minimum of 19s. at Deptford? 


of the districts near London in which the | 


Government factories were situated of 
24s. a week for a 48 hours week. 
The Inquiry also showed that the 
Government minimum rate of 19s. 


Mr. KEARLEY said that the Navy 
Estimates would subsequently be taken, 
and it would be inconvenient to go over 
the same ground again in debating the 
matter of wages on both Votes. 
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Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Goscusy, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square) said that the dockyards 
were not on all fours with the Army Esti- 
mates. 


*Mr. W. WOODALL (Hanley) referred 
to the statement of the First Lord of the 
Treasury in favour of a general discus- 
sion on the wages question on one Vote, 
and congratulated the Government on the 
decision at which they had arrived. 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said that 


{COMMONS} 


| that 


the First Lord of the Treasury stated that | 
the wages of the War Department in all | 


its branches might be discussed on this 
particular Vote, but nothing beyond that. 


*Mr. WOODALL asked whether a 
Report could be furnished as to the 
economic results of the changes made 
by the late Government! The Govern- 
ment had had four years’ experience 
of the 48 hours week, and he should 
like the hon. Gentleman to tell the 
Committee what had been the economic 
outcome of that change, and how it 
had affected the cost of production of 
warlike stores and clothing. Was it true 
that the wages of piece-workers had been 
quite as large, if not larger, than in the 
week of longer hours? Was it true that 
there had been no need to employ more 
day-wage workers? Or, as was the case 
during the short time the late Govern- 
ment had the responsibility, had the 
greater punctuality, sobriety, and im- 
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ordinary labourer in the rate of wages. 
At one stroke an addition of 2s. 6d. was 
made to the wages of the Ordnance Store 
labourers by the late Government. Would 
the hon. Gentleman tell the Committee 
what had been the result of that in- 
crease? Was it true that a better class 
of labour had been obtained at no addi- 
tional outlay? His own conviction was 
that the service was improved, and 
in Ordnance Factories and Stores 
the change had cost the Government 
nothing, while it had greatly improved 
the status and general well-being of the 
people employed. [“ Hear, hear!”] The 
hon. Gentleman estimated that the pro- 
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| posed change he had now announced 
| would cost from £5,000 to £6,000 a year. 


| that if wisel 


He himself was sanguine enough to hope 
v administered it need cost 
nothing at all. Some information with 
regard to places other than Woolwich had 
been asked for. It had been repeatedly 
urged that the cost to the labourer for 
his dwelling and for the necessaries of 
life in Woolwich were exceptionally high, 


' and he believed the cost of living at Pim- 


proved health of the workers, and the | 


fact that they were able to begin duty 
after breakfast instead of before, enabled 
them to get through the same amount of 
work and to improve the quality of that 
work? Was it true, also, that the sick 
pay and medical attendance had been 
less under the 48 hours week? He spoke 


now particularly with regard to the Ord- | 


nance Factory. Further, it was antici- 
there would be a very important saving 
in fuel, wear and tear, lubricators, ete. 
Information on these points would 
greatly assist the Committee. The First 
Lord of the Treasury, in an important 
statement made the other day, suggested 
that a larger amount of employment 
should be provided for time-expired 
soldiers in the Ordnance Stores. There 
was a great deal to be said for that 
course, but he hoped care would be taken 
to guard against competition with the 


lico was something less than at Wool- 
wich. At any rate, there must have been 
scme consideration of that kind which 
induced the late Government to leave the 
minimum wage at Pimlico at 19s., while 
making it 19s. 6d. at the Ordnance Store 
and 20s. at the Ordnance Factory. The 
late Admiralty increased at one step the 
wages of its labourers to 20s. It was 
estimated at the time that the advan- 
tages enjoyel by the labourers under 
the Admiralty were worth 6d. a week, 
while the War Office advantages cost 
a shilling. The Admiralty fixed 20s. 
as their wage, and adding 6d. made 
20s. 6d., which accounted for the curious 
minimum fixed by the War Office of 
19s. 6d. He hoped that some allowance 


: s | had been made for the necessity of gene- 
pated, and, he believed, realised, that | 





rally raising the standard of pay to the 
classes who were in grades above that of 
the unskilled labourer; because it was 
cbvious that where a difference of 2s., 
3s., and 4s. a week had hitherto marked 
the status of the skilled workman as com- 
pared with the unskilled, some change 
would have to be made in the higher 
grades also. He should like to have some 
assurance that this was contemplated, 
and that the change was not limited to 
the unskilled labourers or to the en- 
yineers’ helpers and warehouse porters. 
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*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: I should 
not like my hon. Friend to be under any 
misapprehension. I am dealing solely 
with the minimum wage. I have not in 
any way dealt with men receiving for 
piece-work or day-work wages above the 
minimum shown to be earned in the dis- 
tricts to which I referred. 

*Mr. WOODALL: My hon. Friend 
need not be told that he cannot let the 
matter rest there. He will have to meet 
many of those whose status is a little 
higher than the particular class with which 
he is dealing at the present moment. 
Continuing, the hon. Member said it 
would be most material to the argument 
of his hon. Friends the Members for New- 
ington and Devonport if the Committee 
had information as to the practical results 
of the changes made by the late Govern- 
ment, changes which were made, he was 
bound to say, in the spirit of stewards 
acting in the general interest of those 
whose funds they were employing, and 
experiments which it would be a great 
satisfaction to the country to know had 
been justified by results. 


*CoLonEL HUGHES (Woolwich) said it | 


would be ungracious on his part if he 
did not express his appreciation of the 
proposals made by the Under Secretary. 
Although the advance in wages was con- 
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| 





| 


paratively small, yet it was welcome, for | 


it was difficult for hon. Members to con- 
ceive what a difference a small sum even 
of 1s. 6d. a week made to a working man 
with a wife and family. He was thankful 
indeed for the advance, and from the ob- 
servations which had been made by the 
hon. Gentleman, it appeared to have been 
made on the right lines of ascertainins 


y 
5 


and being guided by the wages of the 
district. They could not make a rule to 
apply all over the country. 
true they had some consideration for 
London as a district by itself; for in 
London rents and rates were exception- 
ally high, and it was for that reason that 
the late War Office and other spending 
establishments considered London as a 
separate district, demanding a higher 
rate of pay, and that he regarded as a 
great improvement over the old method 
of mixing up the whole country alto- 
gether. There were one or two matters 
to which he wished to allude, though 
they were not of very great importance. 
With regard to the bonus given after 
15 years’ service, which the Financial 


It was quite | 


| 


| 
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Secretary said was payable in any case, 
a man was entitled to this bonus 
if he left the service in consequence 
of reduction or ill-health after 15 
years, but he could not leave of his 
own accord and get the bonus. He 
thought the advantage was estimated at 
Is., but, in bis opinion, that was an ex- 
ceptional amount. The late Government 
appeared to have estimated it, as he 
understood, at 6d. per week. 

Mr. WOODALL: Oh, no! It actually 
cost the Government something like Is. 
per man per week. 

CoLoneL HUGHES said he thought the 
advantage was calculated by the local 
societies at about 6d. per week. Under 
ali the circumstances, he thought it would 
be wise on his part to accept the offer 
made with gratitude, though, of course, 
without any pledge as to the future— 
they could let the future take care of 
itself. He would remind the hon. Gentle- 
man that only in May last in the Labour 

teports issued by the Board of Trade, 
it was stated that 20,000 builders’ 
labourers in London had obtained an 
advance from 64d. to 7d. an hour, or 28s. 
a week; but the labourers they were 
speaking of were to have only 21s. a 
veek, and he hoped that a still further 
advance would be made to them. What 
the Government had done was a move- 
ment in the right direction, but he hoped 
that they would go still further when 
opportunity offered. The cases of the 
men employed at Devonport, Plymouth, 
and other places in the country must all 
be judged on their merits, and he was 
prepared to advocate that justice should 
be done in every district. Each case 
must be settled according to the cur- 
rent rate of wages paid in the district. 
He was glad that they had obtained that 
day a distinct declaration that the case 
of the London workmen would be treated 
separately. The wages in London would 
always be a shilling or two a week higher 
than in the country. 

Caprain NORTON (Newington, W.) 
rose to move the reduction of the Vote 
by £100. He said that the statement of 
the Financial Secretary to the War Office 
did not disappoint him. The Govern- 
ment had acted as he expected they 
would. They had given with grudging 
hand a small increase of wages to Gov- 
ernment employés. But this did not 
meet the demand of the employés, who 
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asked for simple justice, namely, the pay- 
ment of the current rate of wages in the 
locality in which they were employed. 
There was no Member of the House who 
could be more thoroughly convinced than 
he was of the value of a high state of 
discipline in a Government Department, 
whether naval, wilitary, or civil. There- 
fore if he believed for a moment that 
these men were making use of their or- 
ganisations or political power with the 
object of taking an unfair advantage of 
the Government, he would support the 
latter against them. All that the Finan- 
cial Secretary had said that day was said 
last year. In his opinion the Govern- 
ment for years past had lagged behind 
other employers of labour. In 1890 the 
then Leader of the House declared that 
the House of Commons would not desire 
tu underpay any servants of the Crown, 
but notwithstanding the Government had 
continued for seven years to underpay 
these workmen. Then in 1895 the First 
Lord of the Treasury put in his pro- 
gramme at the time of the General Elec- 
ticn, “Fair wages to Government work- 
men.” The right hon. Gentleman had 
thereby put himself in this dilemma. If 
by the expression “fair” the right hon. 
Gentleman meant the Trades Union rate 
of wages, the rate of wages current in 
a lecality, he had been false to his eiec- 
tion programme. If, on the other hand, 
he did not mean the rate of wages cur- 
rent in the locality, he was guilty of 
tricking the working men of the country, 
because he must have known that they 
would interpret “fair wages” to mean 
Trades Union wages. 
the wages paid by the best employers in 
a given locality. He warned the right 
hen. Gentleman that the day for tricking 
labour had gone by. 


their hands, and labour tricked, insulted, 


and defied, would take note of the action | 


ot the Government. The Financial 


Secretary to the War Office said last year | 


that if it could be shown that the De- 


partment was not paying the current rate | 


of wages in the Woolwich district, the 
wages would be raised to that level ; but 


the hon. Gentleman had not kept his pro- | 


mise. In considering this question the 
expense of house accommodation could 
not be left out of view. A man with a 
family could not obtain a decent dwelling 
at Woolwich for less than &s. 6d., whilst 


Captain Norton. 


{COMMONS} 


Fair wages were | 


The working men | 
of this country had its political future in | 
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at Chatham he could obtain one for 
4s. 6d., and at Pembroke for 3s. The 


Government always trotted out the argu- 
ment of supply and demand, but by their 
action they had really abandoned that 
experiment. In repeating it, therefore, 
they were stultifying themselves. The 
Financial Secretary, quoting the state- 
| ment of an employer at Woolwich, had 
told them that there was no difficulty in 
getting labour at the rate of 21s. for 54 
| hours. But if they chose would the 
the Government have any difficulty in 
| getting men for 18s.a week? The House 
through such Committees as the Sweat- 
ing Committee and the Current Rate of 
Wages Committee, had declared over and 
over again that it desired to have the 
best quality of labour and would pay the 
top price for it, and if they failed to do 
that they would be laying up a debt 
which they had no right to lay up for 
future generations to pay. Eighty years 
ago Sir Robert Peel stated that it was 
no uncommon thing for children eight 
years of age to work for 15 hours a day. 
Had the country benefited by that? Who 
were the descendants of those children? 
They were people stunted in body and 
mind, the victims of the vices engendered 
by distress and want of food, the wastrels 
of our community, the criminal classes. 
It was their duty not to intensify this 
sad state of things. It was admitted, 
he understood, this year, that the work- 
men employed in the Ordnance Factories 
were not without skill. Last year the 
Financial Secretary to the War Office 
tcld them that he had obtained informa- 
| tion from several employers of labour 
| Woolwich, and particularly from 
| Messrs. Johnson, who said that they paid 
| 64d., but that ordinary labourers would 
get 64. only, and that even these must 
be full-grown, active men, and these men, 
the hor. Member said, would not com- 
pare in any degree with the lowest 
class of labourers employed at the 
Ordnance Factories. He knew that in 
| Gevernment Factories it was neces- 
sary to enter a number of youths. 
|He admitted that consideration should 
| be shown to the sons of employés in 











at 


|these factories, but he maintained that 
the moment they arrived at such an age 
that they could go into the open market 
and get the current rate of wages, it was 
the duty of the Government to pay them 
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at that rate. It was said that the Gov- 
ernment were trustees for the taxpayers. 
That might be so, but the contention 
was that this underpaid labour was not 
economical in any sense. The hon. Mem- 
ber said that they were 

“yoing to take the taxes paid, say, by a 
Dorsetshire labourer, in order to enhance the 
wages of a certain class of workmen in 
London.” 


(Hear, hear!”] The hon. Gentleman 
cheered his own ignorance. [“ Order, 
order!” ] If he did not prove that, he 
would withdraw it. The hon. Gentleman 
spoke of the Dorsetshire labourer as get- 
ting 14s. a week, while on the average 
they got 10s. or 11s. a week, or 12s. with- 
out a cottage. 


Mr. WINGFIELD DIGBY (Dorset, | 


N.): I beg pardon; all my labourers 
get lds. a week, 

Caprain NORTON said that did not 
shake his statement in the slightest 
degree. The Report of the Agricultural 
Commission returned the amount at 10s., 
Ils. or 12s. a week. What the hon. 
Member said only strengthened his argu- 
ment. [Laughter.] Then the Financial 
Secretary went on to say that— 


“if they were to adopt a principle of that kind 
they would very soon hear from the Dorsetshire 
labourer, who would want to know when his 
turn was coming.” 


Dil the hon. Gentleman suppose that he 
sympathised only with the Government 
employé? His object was to force the 
Government to adopt a high standard 
of wages for unskilled labour, in order 
that the rate of wages throughout the 
length and breadth of the land might 


be raised, and other landlords, not so | 


cenerous as the hon. Gentleman who had 
just interrupted, might come up to his 
standard. He now came to the gist of 
the whole matter—the current rate of 
wages. How could it be said that 24s. 


was not the current rate, more especially | 


at Woolwich? Did not the minority re- 
port of the Labour Commission fix on 
24s. as the standard rate for unskilled 
labour throughout London? They main- 
tained it was impossible for a man to 
bring up a family on a less sum. A few 
years ago the Labour Department of the 
Board of Trade were called on to report 
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upon the current rate of wages for un- 
skilled labour at Woolwich. Could the 
hon. Gentleman say that they reported 
it at less than 6d? He dared not say so. 
The hon. Gentleman could not deny that 
they reported it at between 6d. and 6$d. 
He now came to the hours question. The 


| hon. Gentleman rode off last year on this 


question, although it was distinctly laid 
down, when the 48 hours week was 
adopted, that the reduction in hours 
would in no way affect wages. The hon. 
Member said last year that 24s. was 
paid for 53 hours, and at that rate he 
would have to pay 21s. 9d. for 48 hours ; 
s) that the Government had been de- 
frauding the poorest class of their em- 
ployés of 2s. 3d. a week. Much had been 








jsaid of the advantages of Government 
employment. There were certain advan- 
|tages connected with it. The Govern- 
|ment never went bankrupt, and it had a 
certain prestige; but how should that 
prestige be used? Not in obtaining men 
under the rate paid by the best private 
employers, but in order to get the cream 
of the working classes in every depart- 
ment. Continuity of employment and 
the prospect of advancement were also 
urged as advantages; but they ap- 
plied in the same way in private firms. 
But how about the disadvantages? Even 
the lowest class of labourers were bound 
to keep up a respectable appearance, and 
that was looked upon by the average 
workman with a large family to keep, 
who was getting 19s. 6d. a week, as a 
distinct disadvantage. Then there were 
the periods of slackness to contend with, 
and when stocktaking took place there 
was no making up time. Some time last 
year certain Members of the House saw 
/a number of men from Government de- 


| partments, and they seemed to be very 
fair and very respectable representatives 
of unskilled labour. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
But those Members were astonished, 
grieved, and shocked at the state of 
things disclosed to them. These men 
stated that many of their mates hawked 
ithe streets at night as costermongers, 
‘that their wives were sweated in steam 
|laundries, and that in some cases their 
young womer, were tempted to lead dis- 
solute lives. And all that in Christian 





England, in a country which spent thou- 
sands and thousands yearly in missions 


Could 


[“‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


to savages! 
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anything be worse than that a great and | to be accepted as the accurate one, and 
powerful and wealthy country like this | should be acted upon by the different 


should refuse to those who helped to 


make its greatness the just reward of | 


their labour? He made an appeal to the 
self-interest of the country. It was for 
the good of the country that these men 
should be fairly and justly dealt with. 


It was as true to-day as ever it was that | 


the improvement of man improved all 
that man produced. A few weeks ago 
the greatness, the wealth, the extent and 
the magnificence of this country was 
brought vividly to the minds of rich and 
peor alike. If, after the recent enjoy- 
ments and rejoicings, there was a still 
small voice telling them of the thousands 
living in squalor, their children half 
starving, could they wonder? He thought 
that every right-minded man would say, 
“give us one battleship less and pay the 
people a better wage.” He begged to 
move. 

Mr. C. J. DARLING (Deptford) said 
that if anything was less likely to con- 
duce to the advantage of the employés 
than the speech of the hon. Member he 
should like to hear of it. He could not 
imagine it. It was the kind of oration 
addressed to the late Government, whose 
follower he was. At more than one elec- 
tion since the hon. Member had given 
them his support. He wanted to know 
from the hon. Member opposite whether 
when the wages in the War Office were 
increased, those in the Admiralty were 
or were not raised accordingly? 

Mr. BUXTON said, as to the simul- 
taneous rise, everyone agreed that it 
should take place throughout all their 
departments. In his recollection the 
same rise took place in the Admiralty 
which took place in the War Department. 
It was felt that when the War Office 
made the advance, the Admiralty ought 
not to lag behind. He certainly did not 
desire to make any labour question of 
this kind a party question. The Govern- 
ment could not lag behind public opinion. 
«He did not think that the hon. Member 
opposite was correct in stating that the 
position taken up at the time was that 
the rate of 19s. 6d. was to be the maxi- 
mum. A considerable increase was 
already pointed out. It was quite ob- 


vious that a further rise would take place | 


before long. 


He was glad to find that | 


the hon. Member now admitted that the | 
current rate of wages in a district ought | vised to take two steps where they might 


(‘avtain Norton. 


Government Departments. They were 
right in taking the advice of the Labour 
Department. They had accepted the 
authority, and he did not want to dwell 
upon that, but he did want to ask the 
hon. Member on what basis he had 
founded this 21s. He said they must 
take the current rate of wages in a dis- 
trict. The Government employer should 
set a good example, and, therefore, in con- 
sidering what was the rate of wages they 
ought not to take the lowest rate. The 
hon. Member ought to look at it from a 
generous point of view. [“ Hear, hear!”| 
He understood that the Under Secretary 
cheered that statement. Then he asked 
him on what basis was the current rate 
in London fixe] at 21s.? The current 
rate was 24s. [“ No, no!”] Surely the 
average was 24s. Ile contended that 
whatever the number of hours the men 
worked they should receive on_ the 
average 24s. a week if the same work 
was done. 

*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS: Do I un- 
derstand the hon. Member to say that 
you are to pay men precisely the same 
wages whether you employ them lor 
hours or short? 

Mr. BUXTON said that was not the 
point. The eight-hours a day was given 
to Government employés as a boon and 
advantage without reduction of wages. 
If they were now to take that into 
account they would be taking away in 
one hand what they gave with the other. 
On the whole, the War Office were satis- 
fied with the eight hours a day experi- 
ment, but this eight hours a day ought 
not to come into the question in this 
matter. The Financial Secretary to the 
War Office had said that the Depart- 
mental privileges of the men would be 
equivalent to ls. a week. Last year he 
argued on the basis of their being worth 
6d. a week. Putting aside the question 
of hours, the rate for unskilled labour 
was substantially 24s. a week. For the 
last seven years 6d. an hour for unskilled 
labour of all classes had been the recog- 
nised rate in London. He was grateful 
to the War Office for the concession 
which had been made, but it was not a 
final and satisfactory solution of the 
question. The Government were ill-ad- 
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have taken one. The whole sum in- 
volved was only £5,000 or £6,000. They 
should have accepted the rate of 24s. a 
week for unskilled labour, deducting such 
privileges as actuarial calculation showed 
that the men really received. 

CotoneL LOCKWOOD (Essex, Epping) 
said that the more he heard of this ques- 
tion, the more true he felt it to be that 
it was quite impossible to give satisfac- 
tion to the demands made. His con- 
stituents appeared to have been pointedly 
left out of this rise; but he would not 
complain of that at the moment, because 
no doubt some statement would be 
made; and, of course, the cost of living 
at Enfield and Waltham was not so great 
as at Woolwich and Deptford. The 
speech of the hon. Member for Newing- 
ton seemed to him to fall flat, because 
the hon. Member had forgotten that the 
Government might take the very steps 
which they had taken. He thought the 
Government had dealt generously with 
the men; but he should like to know 
whether any increase might be expected 
at Enfield. He also wxhed to call atten- 
tion to the present system at the fac- 
tories, under which the man who joined 
en the the 3rd June 1870 was entitled 
to a pension, while the man who joined 
on the 5th of June 1870, was not en- 
titled to a pension. The same wages 
were paid to both men. 
complained that the ‘Treasury had 
neglected to carry out the Act of 1859 
in its integrity, especially Section 2 and 
Section 17. When men joined they were 
given a book of rules, but no mention 
was made of the fact that they must 
have a Civil Service certificate to be en- 
titled to a pension. His constituents 
thought that pensions should be given 
rather for long and effieient service than 
for Civil Service certificates. What was 
the Report of the Committee that had 
been inquiring into the pension systen ? 
And was there any prospect of an exten- 
sion of the scheme? 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean) said that he had expected 
that much more would be done after the 
promises made by the First Lord of the 
Treasury last year. Votes had been post- 
ponel in order that statements might be 
made, and now the concession was found 
to amount to very little. The Govern- 
ment had to some extent met the worst 
point. They raised the minimum wage 
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His constituents | 
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| where it was disgracefully low and where 
the cost of living was high, but they had 
not gone far enough. No doubt differ- 
| ences must be made between Woolwich 
| and Enfield ; but he found that the cost 
of living both at Waltham and Enfield 
was high, and a rise ought to be con- 
ceded there. He was convinced, 
with the hon. Member for Newing- 
ton, that the people of this country 
desired to see fair treatment of 
labour in relation to Government work, 
and that it was a scandal that the Gov- 
ernment should impose on their contrac- 
tors terms which they were not prepared 
to carry out themselves in their own 
work. Whenever the question of Enfield 
and Waltham came to be discussed, there 
was something more than the wages of 
the men to be considered. There were 
a great number of boys and girls em- 
ployed at those factories, and he was 
convinced that, although there was no 
great scandal, although the wages were 
not very low indeed, and although the 
work was not very hard indeed, still the 
extent to which boy labour was resorted 
to and the wages which were paid to 
girls in connection with the cordite works 
were not so satisfactory as they ought to 
| be. In the Small Arms Factory there 
were a great number of men who were 
earning just over 19s. a week, and that 
for work of a peculiarly wretched cha- 
racter. It was not very hard or laborious, 
but it was work where no fires could be 
employed in winter. Then in the powder 
mills and in the cordite works the wages 
were also very low, and in the cordite 
works there was an enormous amount 
of boy labour employed—he thought an 
undue proportion ef boy labour. In the 
Government gun-cotton works, too, the 
wages of -he girls were not on the scale 
they ought to be, having regard to the 
wages paid outside. The work was of a 
very dangerous character, and he did not 
think the wages paid were sufficient. It 
was useless to go into great detail on 
these questions, and he only mentioned 
these points as instances which had come 
under his knowledge in the course of 
the inquiries he had made, and which 
showed that there was ground for an 
inquiry wider than that which up to the 
presemt had been made by the Govern- 
ment. He agreed that it would have 
been better not to have made two bites 
at the cherry, but to have made a larger 
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and more complete inquiry and a fuller 
statement to the House that day. It was 
almost impossible to consider the Wool- 
wich increase without considering also 
the case of Deptford. The case which had 
been put by several hon. Members of the 
Government paying less than they forced 
their contractors to pay had been very 


powerfully brought to his knowledge by | 
certain facts connected with the Victual- | 


ling Yard at Deptford. He could prove 
that the contractors paid the men, pro- 
bably for a slightly longer day’s work, 
but the amount of work turned out being 
the same, 26s., while the Government 
only paid 19s. 6d. He was sure the 


desire of the country was that these very | 
low rates should be raised, and that the | 


Government should set a proper example 


and should, at all events, pay quite as | 
high a scale, if not a higher scale, than | 
that which they forced their workmen to | 


pay. 

Sir JOHN BAKER (Portsmouth) said 
he did rot blame 
following in the footsteps of the previous 


Government, and making these advances | 
gradually, but he urged on the Govern- | 


inent that they could not consider this as 
a final settlement. It was impossible, 
the average rate of wages being 24s., that 


these men, who were certainly on an | 
equality with every other section of the | 


class to which they belonged, should be 
content with the lower wage which the 
Government had now given. The sug- 


gestion that they were to be estimated in | 


their labour by the argument that 48 
hours was a reduction of wages would be 
receive l with indignation. That was 
contrary to experience ; it was contrary 


to the statements made by the authorities | 


at the Admiralty, and it was contrary to 


all local experience all over the country, | 


which went to prove that the 48 hours 
were as valuable to the employers as the 
53. He was astounded when he heard 


the Financial Secretary, with his experi- | 
ence of the class with which he was deal- | 


ing, name that as a circumstance to be 
reckoned with in the case of the wages 
which the Government had now given. 
These gradual increases gave satisfaction 
to the men, but he hoped that next year 
the right hon. Gentleman would give the 
wage which was expected by the labourers 
as a minimum—namely, 24s. He thought 
that was a reasonable amount if a man 
had to maintain his wife and family, and 


Sir Charles Dilke. 
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| no employer ought to give his workmen 
i less. If the hon. Gentleman knew as 
/ much as they did of the difficulties, the 
| troubles, and the sufferings of the class 
| they represented owing to the low rate 
of wages when sickness and want of em- 
ployment came, he would at once see 
| that, whilst the Government had pledged 
themselves to be model employers, they 
were simply doing a duty to the country 
in themselves fultilling the promise which 
had over and over again been repeated 
from that Bench. 

Sm ARTHUR FORWOOD (Lancashire, 
Ormskirk) thought it was unfortunate 
that this question should be brought up 
so frequently in the House, and that the 
employés of the Government should have 
| their minds disturbed from year to year, 
and really encouraged to go on agitating 
for further additional rates of pay. They 
had been told that the lower class of 
| labour in London averaged a weekly rate 
of 24s., but they had not been told that 
though it was nominally that rate, com- 
| paratively few men earned the 24s. a 
week. The labouring work in London, 
as in other large towns, was of a more or 
less casual kind, while the labourers in 
the employ of Government obtained a 
regular continuity of work, and if they 
were paid 3s. 6d. a day, they were better 
off than the bulk of the general labourers 
of London who nominally received 4s. a 
day. Therefore, he believed that the 
| Government in making this advance to 
the labourers of the lower class in their 
employ had held the seale fairly and had 
done what was reasonable and just. They 
were told that they must have regard to 
reuts and to other circumstances of 
living. If that argument was to hold 
good it simply meant that the House, 
in every additional Vote it gave to the 
labourers in Government employ, was 
putting so much into the pockets of the 
landlords. That was the only [logical 
result of the argument put before the 
Committee. The reduction of the hours 
from 53 a week to 48 was certainly a re- 
duction in the output of work done by 
the men, and, argue as they might, it 
| must be admitted that, if they paid for 
48 hours the same rate that they paid for 
53, the country was paying a larger sum 
for the work which had to be performed. 
The time had arrived when those who 
| came from the districts where the taxa- 

tion was found with which to pay these 
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wages should come to the front and say, 
“Whilst we wish to see fair and adequate 
wages paid, we ask the Government to 
hold the scale justly as between those 
who provide the money and those who 
receive it.” 

Mr. KEARLEY said that to-night the 
right hon. Gentleman who had just sat 
down had rather overstated his stock 
arguments, for he had spoken as though 
those who had taken part in the discus- 
sion had large bodies of Government 
labourers in their constituencies, and | 
therefore had some direct motive in bring- | 
ing up this question. It so happened | 
that almost all the Gentlemen who had | 
spoken to-night did not represent. this | 
class of labour at all. It was perfectly | 
well known that the right hon. Gentleman | 
was an enemy of this class of labour, and | 
that during his tenure of office at the | 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Admiralty he did more to aggravate dis- 
content by the miserable treatment of the 
Government employés in question than 
any man who had ever had a seat in the 
House of Commons. He adduced the | 
arguments he had employed just now to 
justify retaining the minimum wage at | 
15s. a week. 

Sir A. FORWOOD remarked that he 
was responsible for the minimum being 
raised from 15s. to 18s. and 19s. 

Mr. KEARLEY said that the right hon. 
Gentleman made the concession very un- 
generously. Would he deny that when 
the labourers were getting 15s. he said 
the Government could get plenty of men, 
and there was no reason why they should 
pay more money? That was the Gentle- 
man who now asked the Government not 
to pay any regard to the importunities of 
those Members who represented Govern- 
ment labour. So evil was the right hon. 
Gentleman in his treatment of this labour 
that he lost to the Conservatives at the 
General Election of 1892 half the dock- 
yard seats. For the right hon. Gentle- 
man personally he had the highest respect, 
and he regretted extremely he continued 
in this course. 

Mr. EDWARD MORTON (Devonport) 
said the Government had announced that 
they would increase by 1s. 6d. the mini- 
mum wage in the factories at Woolwich 
and Pimlico. There were districts in 
which the labourers in the employ of the 
War Office were receiving even a smaller 
minimum wage than that from which the 
rise had been promised. In Woolwich , 
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and Pimlico the minimum wage was 
19s. 6d., but in his constituency there 
were Government employés who were re- 
ceiving 18s.6d. The difference of 1s. was 
justified, it was argued, by the fact that 
the cost of living was greater in London 
than in Devonport. Rent was one of the 
chief items in the cost of living. He did 
not know whether rent of rooms at Wool- 
wich was higher or lower than that of 
rooms at Devonport, but if it was higher 
the difference between Woolwich and 
Devonport was less than that between 
Devonport and any other place where 
there were Government employés. The 
cost of living at Devonport was enor- 
mously increased by rent. A man could 
not get three unfurnished rooms there 
for less than 6s. a week, so that a 
married man receiving the minimum 
wage of 18s. 6d. would have to pay a 
third of his earnings for house room 
alone. The result was that many married 
men who might reasonably have three 
rooms for themselves and families, lived 
in two rooms, and sometimes in one. He 
admitted it was not the Government’s 
fault but the fault of the very worst sys- 
tem of landlordism that was to be found 
on the surface of the civilised globe. 
Practically there was only one landlord 
in Devonport, and as long as the Gov- 
ernment were able to induce workmen to 
serve them in Devonport, the landlord 
was able to keep up the rent to almost 
any degree he liked. The result was that 
the people were worse housed than the 
people anywhere else. The Government 
employés were ground between the upper 
millstone of landlordism and the nether 
millstone of the low rate of pay. He hoped 
the War Office would consider the advisa- 
bility of raising the minimum wage at 
Devonport, where the cost of living was 
something over the 18s. 6d. at which it 
stood at present; and furthermore, in 
fixing the scale of pay where pensioners 
were employed, he hoped they would 
recognise that pension earned in previous 
employment differed from that in which 
the workman was at present engaged, 
was really deferred pay, and therefore 
ought not to be taken into account in 
estimating what the wage ought to be 
in his present employment. 

*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said the 
particular point referred to by the hon. 
Member had not been before him, but 
he would undertake to look into the case. 
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But in regard to the remainder of his 
argument, he submitted that if the Gov- 
ernment were to adjust wages in accord- 
ance with whether the conditions of life 
were expensive or otherwise, it would be 
impossible to reach anything like finality 
in tlie matter. The hon. Member ap- 
parently failed to see that if wages were 
to be increased because there -were 
grasping landlords in a particular place, 
such increase would only enable the land- 
lords to increase their grasp. 

Mr. KEARLEY said the Government 
were already pledged, in places where 
rents were abnormal, to give some con- 
cession. 


*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS was not 
aware of anything of the sort. He only | 


knew that the First Lord last year | 


undertook that the War Office should 


consult the Board of Trade in relation | 
to the minimum wages paid in the dis- | 


trict, and having regard to all the con- 


ditions of the case, that was the only | 
The pension system to | 
which the hon. and gallant Member for | 


safe ground. 


Essex referred, was abolished as from a 
certain day. If a man came in before 


that day he would be entitled to a pen- | 


sion; if the day after, he would not. 
All these cases of abolition involved hard- 
ship in this or that case, but this it was 
impossible to avoid. 
Departmental Committee on pensions 
had, he admitted, been long delayed. It 
was even now only in draft, and had not 
been before the Secretary of State. He 
believed, however, the Committee would 
recommend that no scheme of pensions 
could be established unless the men were 
willing to make a substantial contribu- 
tion towards it, and it had been ascer- 
tained that that would not meet their 
wishes. 
the 48 hours system in relation to the 
cost of output, he could only say that it 
was impossible to answer the question. 
If the Ordnance Factory from year to year 
were employed in turning out the same 
class of article, and seldom varying the 
character of its output, then probably 
the balance-sheet would tell whether the 
reduction of hours had increased the cost 
of output, but the case was entirely 
different where they had to deal with an 
immense factory which in all its branches 
was seldom for a long time together em- 
ployed upon one particular pattern or 


Mr. Powell-Wdliams. 
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As to the economical results of | 
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class of article. As regarded the class of 
| operatives who now present themselves 
| for employment in the Ordnance Stores, 
| he did not think there had been any 
| change whatever. 

*Mr. WOODALL pressed the hon. Gen- 
tleman a little further in regard to the 
results of the 48 hours system. Had the 
piece work rates to be advanced or the 
number of day wage workers to be in- 
creased under the 48 hours’ week? Was 
| the health and punctuality of the men 
improved by the change? 

*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS believed it 
to be a fact that the amount of sick pay 
| had diminished, and this was an indica- 


| tion that the men were in better health. 
But the hon. Gentlemen must not claim 
this as a benefit applying to reduction of 
hours. If he did he would find himself 
in conflict with the extremely active local 
body who said that it was due to the 
better sanitation of the district. It had 
not been necessary to increase the piece 
work grades. Having introduced the 
Board of Trade into this Inquiry, the 
| result of their figures corresponded al- 
most exactly with the result of the figures 
which the Department obtained indepen- 
dently. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) said 
that though he had no Government work- 
men in his constituency, he had taken a 
great interest in the abolition of these 
scandals for a long time. When the late 
Government was in office he was at least 
as pertinacious in urging the considera- 
tion of the question as he was now. He 
hoped that the Committee might accept 
the fact that this Government had given 
another Is. 6d. or 2s. as a recantation of 
the hasty opinions uttered by the Under 
Sceretary for War when the late Govern- 
ment was in power, and when they sub- 
mitted a proposal to give an advance to 
the men at Woolwich. In a letter to 
Rhe Times in December 1893, the right 
hon. Gentleman said of the Iate Govern- 
ment in proposing to give an advance of 
2s. 6d. at Woolwich, that it was “an ill- 
judged concession ” to increase the wages 
in the dockyards at Woolwich. He con- 
gratulated the right hon. Gentleman on 
having got rid of those opinions, and 
with being a Member of a Government 
that was giving even more than the con- 
cession which he formerly considered to 
be ill-judged. He did not think that 
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the advance given was up to the require- | a week—[lawghter|—and if they could 

ments of the day. In some respects the | not do it themselves they should not ask 

statement of the hon. Member was the | others to do it. The Government had 

most retrograde that had been heard | acted in the matter in the most niggardly 

during the last seven years. The hon. | spirit, and had set a very bad example 

Member said that though he had taken | to other employers. 

pains to inquire in the London district | 

he had no evidence that the wage was| Question put, “That a sum, not ex- 

94s. for 48 hours. ceeding £2,069,150, be granted for the 
*Mr. POWELL-WILLIAMS said there | said Service.” 

was no established rate in the districts | ' 2 sia 

to which the inquiry related of 24s. a| Pog: ee ee ae 78; 

week for 48 hours. | Noes, 165.—(Division List, No. 335.) 
Mr. LOUGH said that he described this | 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 
as the most retrograde step heard from 


any Government during the last seven| 2- £100, Ordnance Factories. 
years. He read a letter which appeared | 
recently in Zhe Times from Mr. Hills, | NAVY ESTIMATES, 1897-8. 


, : | 
of the Thames Iron Works, stating that 


the wage of the ordinary unskilled | 
labourer in London was 24s. a week for | 
48 hours. All the vestries in London at | “That a sum, not exceeding £5,440,000 (in- 
present paid 6d. an hour to the unskilled | cluding a supplementary sum of £230,000) be 
labourer, and for 48 hours the wage was granted to Her Majesty, to defray the expenses 
Sis. « week. Ho maintained thet even | of the Contract Work for Shipbuilding, Re- 


a. 3 ate we | pairs, etc., which will come in course of pay- 
the inquiries made by the hon. Gentle-| ment’ during the year ending on the 31st day 


man proved that the employers on the | of March 1898.” 

average paid 24s. a week for unskilled | 

labour ; but the Government, instead of | *TuHz IIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
being in the first flight of employers in; RALTY: It may be remembered that the 
respect of wages, only paid 22s. a week. | right hon. Gentleman the Member for the 
He repudiated the suggestion that human | Forest of Dean complained of the fact 
labour should be measured and paid for | that I had not made a sufficient state- 
like cloth, and asserted that there was| ment in the original discussions on the 
no loss suffered by the introduction of | Naval Estimates as to the materiel of 
48 hours, that in fact it had been proved | the Flect. But the postponement of 
the better value might be got by paying | the discussion on this Vote has had 
the full wage for 48 hours than by work- | this advantage—that I am now able to 
ing the men for a longer time. He chal- | give some information to the Committee 
lenged the Government to say that the| which it was not in my power to give 
country had lost through the introduc-| then. Since the Naval Estimates were 
tion of the 48 hours at Woolwich by the | introduced we have, of course, carefully 
late Government. He declared, on the | considered the types of ships which, as 
authority of the late Government, that ; shown by my statement, we proposed to 
the country had not lost, and, if the; build. We have gone very carefully into 
country had not suffered by introducing | a!l the designs, and perhaps it will in- 
the 48 hours among the highest ranks | terest the House if I give briefly some of 
of naval workers, it would not suffer| the particulars. [“ Hear, hear!”] The 
by introducing it among the lowest | Committee will remember that we pro- 
ranks. It had been said that the| posel to lay down four battleships in 
change would cost the Government | the course of the present financial year. 
£6,000 a year. For another £6,000 they | Of those four battleships, one is to be 
would have been able to give the men | built by contract and three in the dock- 
24s. a week. He noticed that the next | yards. The ship to be built by contract 
Vote was for £8,000,000 for the Ad-| we propose to be precisely of the 
miralty. If they could afford £8,000,000 | Canopus class. We have five ships of 
for ships, surely they could afford £6,000 | that class building, and this will make 
for starving men. [Ministerial laughter.]| six of that class. As regards the three 
He repeated “starving men.” Let hon. | remaining ships, we propose that they 
Members who laughed try to live on 22s,‘ should be very similar to the Majestic, 


3. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed,— 
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but with some improvements on the 
Majestic. The Committee may remem- 
ber that the Canofus class was designed 
to have somewhat lighter draught than 
the Majestic. It was considered that we 
might want some ironclads in waters 
which the Jajestie would not be able to 
penetrate, and waters to reach which the 


. a - ! 
ships would have to go through the Suez | 


Canal. 
building, then, six ships of the Canopus 
class. For the remainder of the four 


battleships to be laid down we think | 
20 
ship | 


that we cannot do better than 
to the Jlajestic—a design of 

which has fully realised all the evx- 
pectations formed of it, and which has 
been generally considered as a model of 
shipbuilding—in fact, we may claim that 
it stands pre-eminent—[“ hear, hear! ”| 
—a view which has been endorsed to a 
certain extent by our rivals in other 
lands. There was a movement in this 
country for building smaller ironclads. 
On the contrary, on the Continent they 
are abandoning the smaller ironclads and 
are going to ships of the Majestic class ; 
and there is, indeed, one country where 
there was an intention 
ship of 8,000 tons, but that ship is now 
to be replaced by one of 12,000 tons. 


I will now submit to the Committee the | 


dimensions of the proposed ships as dis- 
tinguished from the MJlajestic. The 
three battleships to be commenced at 
Portsmouth, Chatham, and Devonport 
are to be, as I have said, of an improved 
Majestic class, their displacement being 


14,900 tons, which is identical with the | 


Majestic; mean draught 263ft., or 9in. 
less than the Majestic; they are to be 


400ft. in length, or 10ft. more than the | 


Majestic; their mean speed (with natu- 
ral draught, on contractor’s trials) is to 
be 18 knots, or 1} knots more than the 
Majestic ; and they are to have 16} knots 
estimated average continuous speed in 
smooth water and with clean bottoms. 
The ships are to be fitted with water- 
tube boilers. Their coal supply and 
bunker capacity will resemble the Jfajes- 


tic class, where the arrangements have | 
Their arma- 


given entire satisfaction. 
ment is to be identical with that of the 
Majestic, but new and powerful types 
of 12in. and 6in. guns will be provided, 
and improved mountings will be intro- 
duced. The hull armour or citadel will 


be of the same extent and thickness as | 


First Lord of the Admiralty 
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of building a} 
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in the Majestic, but the quality of the 


armour will be superior. The Committee 
may be interested to learn—those who 
pay special attention to the subject are 
well aware—that there are improve- 
| ments now in armour-plates by which we 
are enabled with the same thickness of 
armour to resist projectiles of much 
greater weight and penetrative power 
than the armour which was used before. 
| [An non. MempBer: “Is it the same sort 
| of armour?”] No. The material used 
is a nickel steel, and the quality 
of the armour is so superior that 
the protection of the buoyancy and 
stability of the vessel will be sensibly 
| increased. A new feature in these ships 
lis that before and abaft the citadel 
armour the sides will be protected by thin 
armour, as in the Canopus class. The 
protection of the barbettes containing 
the 12in. guns and the protection of the 
Gin. quick-firing guns will be equal to that 
j of the Majestic class, and the arrange- 
| ments for the stowage and transport of 
ammunition will resemble those of that 
| 
| 
| 


class. The Committee will therefore see 
that in no single feature will these vessels 
fall short of the Majestic, while they will 
| have a smaller draught of water and 
‘they will have more powerful guns—- 
[“ hear, hear!” |—besides which, for their 
protection we are using new armour of a 
quality more efficient than that of the 
Majestic. |“ Hear, hear!”} Then the 
Committee will remember that in our 
last programme there were some lighit- 
draught boats for rivers. More and 
more we feel the need of this class of 
boat, not only for the Nile, but also for 
| the Chinese rivers and other rivers where 
| our interests have to be protected ; and 
; we have got the ships building now. 
| They consist of six vessels of 100ft. 
length, 2ft. draught, and a maximum 
| speed of nine knots ; two vessels of about 
| 145ft. length, 2ft. draught, steaming 13 
| knots; and four twin-screw river gun- 
| boats of 180ft. length, 8ft. draught, and 
/& maximum speed of 134 knots. We 
| consider that this will be a most useful 
class of vessels. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] There 
| was another item in our programme, 
| Which the Committee will reniember was 
| a new Royal yacht. I will now state the 
| general dimensions of that vessel:— 
| Length, between perpendiculars, 380ft. ; 
| breadth 50ft.; mean draught, with keel, 
18ft.; displacement, about 4,600 tons. 
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The hull will be of steel, with minute sub- cannot bind myself to povg hve _ : 
(oasaite, sol s alides seiitvonen |Tertugew ot pacman Foals 
ular double-bottom e desi ' 
ue ae pr and for the|say that the decorations, the electric 
purpose of maintaining speed at sea for lighting, and —_— he mee a = 
considerable periods the steel hull will be carried out y t ~ eS - oe 
be sheathed with teak planking covered be found —— _ c on é be’ — i 
with copper. The vessel will be pro- Committee oo 7 va i > Me sige 
pelled by twin screws actuated by verti- Budget speec 4 eu a 
cal triple-expansion engines, and the the Exchequer : 8 : . a “ 
maximum speed on the contractors had handed anot er a = ion : 
eight hours’ trial will be 20 ge" pans bon jon i for ; a mona er 
reference to this yacht I will only , the Committee may 
further say that the speed of 20 knots | general circumstances eager tigen meee 
will not equal the speed of one or oa Ireeaggensey By ag get — 
yachts ig overnment. 
ae nf one haggis pi  dalioasih on the Estimates, I said that 
vera al at ia my that our rd if foreign countries made any exceptional 
heals ny the Admiralty are perfectly efforts we should naturally follow suit, 
capable of building a yacht that — ora, not —— pr ange 
have a 21 or 22 knots’ speed, or a 23 | of another country as a - 
knots if desirable. But those who are not — The pig oe tent re! oon 
acquainted with these matters can penper hgh a oan ge salle — 
scarcely appreciate the enormous differ- at mig gh + bec 
ence in engine-power and boilers which | that is the proper wy — Ste 
is required for the extra one or two knots | structing the Estimates. [ — e x 
—I think the power varies roughly as the | When we saw a an age hs ic — 
cube of the speed. Therefore the question | have | a very considerable in my _— 
arose whether in a vessel of this kind it the situation we thought it right * so > 
was more desirable to have more accom- | modify, I hope in a very eageteee . 
modation or to have one or two knots manner, our Estimates. I weep = 
more speed simply that it might be said the right hon. Gentleman pee ‘ 
that we had a Royal yacht equal in speed | for the Forest of Dean who said he a 
to that of any other Sovereign. The | not aware of any action on _ part es 
matter was really one more for those who | pod Bsc —— power that woulc 
will have to use the yacht than for any- | Justify a modification. 
body else; and it has been decided to| *Sir C. 7 ‘eed » por 
adopt a design which gives more com- | 9 — a ec z 1a g 
fortable accommodation and in every | Estimate was too small. 
type eee 
than to give an extra knot in speed, | R ae: Ss going g gh 
which would be seldom used, which ee — 
would involve a great space in the ship | that this step of mine was ra 
for extra boiler-power and extra engine- | of penitence on our part than that it wes 
room, and for extra stokers and engine- | due to our taking note of iy “a 
room complement. I have made these | going on. Surely the right hon. : entle- 
remarks because it is so easy for criti- | man — know ni wor = e a 
cisms to be made to the effect that it is | oe 2 t ha tee em . ont - 
really a scandal that in this country Her | the necessity of going into 8. 
Majesty’s yacht should be inferior in|course the Committee may ecm 
speed to that of any other Sovereign. me, and ask me wy —_ 'P - 
The matter has been carefully considered, | ship, and so forth ; put —_— 
and the wishes of those who are most | not like to do that. [“Hear, hear! ”] 
concerned have been carefully consulted. | It nang 4 — our ee 
Mr. EDWARD ROBERTSON (Dun- | certainly not in the case th 0 
dee) asked what the total cost would be ? a —— é a 
*Tur FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI-| count ship by ship in reg 
RALTY : We cannot estimate it exactly; | are doing. I will 5 bse apd 
but I should say about £250,000. I | that the movement which we see in other 
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countries—without specifying any par- 
ticular country—is in the direction | 
of building very swift, large cruisers, | 
which in the case of war would threaten | 
our communications, and in such an 
event these ships should certainly be 
met by cruisers equal in power on our 
side. We have the Diadem class, which 
is a very strong class, but we do think 
that a further effort should be made in 
the direction of very large swift cruisers. 
Another point is that foreign nations | 
realise the extreme utility of our torpedo 
destroyers, and torpedo destroyers 
in much larger numbers than was 
anticipated are being added to foreign 
fleets. I will now state to the Com- 
mittee how I propose to allocate the half- 
million which the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer places at my disposal. There 
are two ways of proceeding—by beginning 
the additional ships at once, or by so_ 
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| between 


|the mean draught with 


| torpedo- tubes. 


(Navy Estimates). 


both functions of a cruiser, and they will 
perform the function of fighting with a 
fleet better than any cruiser, I believe, 
that has yet been devised either in 
this or in any other country. I will 
state their character. The length 
the perpendiculars about 
440 feet; the extreme breadth, 691 feet : 
keel, 26 feet : 
and the displacement 11,850 tons. 
Armament—two 9-2-inch and 12 6-inch 
quick-firing guns, these being of a new 


'and more powerful type ; 1412 2 -pounders, 


three 3-pounders, and two subme reed 
The protection of the 
9-2-inch and 6-inch quick-firing guns will 


| be equal to that of the Powerful class, but 


the quality of the armour will be superior. 
Arrangements for the supply of ammu- 
nition will be similar to those in the 
Powerful and Diadem classes. _ Pro- 
tection to the buoyancy and stability will 


accelerating the ships which we have in | be secured by vertical armour of the same 
hand as to leave us in the coming year thickness and quality as in the Canopus 
and the year after freer for our new | class of battleship. The protective decks 
proposals. Both ways would have the| will be similar to the Canopus class. 
same effect, as we still excel in rapidity | The steel hulls will be wood-sheathed and 


of construction. What I propose to do is | _ coppered so that the vessel may keep the sea 


tolay down fourarmoured cruisers [cheers] | for long periods without serious loss of 
in addition to those which are now in| | speed. ~The measured mile speed, with 


hand. These cruisers are to be very | natural draught, on an eight hours’ trial, 
powerful. The Committee will under- | will be about twenty-one knots. Water- 
stand that the cruisers have a double|tube boilers will be adopted, and the 
duty to perform—the duty of acting with | ,continuous sea speed in smooth water 
fleets and the duty of acting on lines of'and with clean bottoms will be about 
communication. No fleet can act with-|19} knots. The coal bunker capacity 
out cruisers, and last year a regular com-| will be about 1,600 tons, half of this 
putation was made of the number of being carried at the above-stated draught 
cruisers required to act with fleets. The and displacement. The Committee will 


idea of cruisers is like that of frigates 
originally — cruisers are to the battle- 
ships of to-day what the frigates used to | 
be to the battleships of old. We have| 
considered whether the new cruisers | 
might not be so constructed that in most | 
actions with battleships they might not 
be obliged to retire from the action, but 
might be able to take part in that action 
under the general conditions, while at 
the same time they would have a speed 
and other arrangements which would 
enable them also to act upon our 
line of communications and of food 
supplies. We also considered whether 
these ships might not be built so 
as to be more powerful as fleet 
cruisers than the Diadem class, so that | 
that class might be set free. These | 
cruisers will therefore be able to perform 


First Lord of the Adm‘ralty. 





hear !’’] 
spend more than £120,000 on the hulls, 


_see that we have a ship whose armament 


and protective power will be superior in 
|many ways to the older ironclads, and 
| which will be perfectly fit to take its 
place in line of battle against many of the 
ironclads of an older kind. That being 
‘the case with regard to the armoured 
cruisers, the Committee will see that 
this is a large addition to our pro- 
gramme. ll four ships are to be built 
by contract. The designs have to be 
worked out, and the tenders have to be 
secured, so "that. this year we shal] not 
be able to make the progress upon them 
which the Committee might desire, but 
we shall make a start, and everyone 
knows the great importance of making 4 
start with ships of this kind. [‘* Hear, 
We shall not be able to 
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but at the same time we must provide 
guns, and, therefore, we take £100,000 
to make progress with the guns at the 
same time that we make progress with 
the ships. That absorbs some £220,000 
out of £500,000, which is the additional 
Estimate. Then we propose to do some- 
thing in the way of acceleration. We 
propose to hasten the contracts for the 
battleship of the Canopus class, which 
will be called the Vengeance, and to put 
that out to contract immediately instead 
of later in the year. That will absorb a 
further £50,000. Then we propose, in 
connection with new construction in the 
dockyards, to spend £130,000 upon 
labour and £40,000 upon materials. The 
Committee will see that that proposal is 
all the more important in view of labour 
troubles. I hope most sincerely we may 
be able to get on as we expect with our 
contract ships, but I am sure that the 
Committee will agree with me that if 
we can push on further in our dockyards 
it will be wise to do so, having regard 
to our liabilities. The only item 
which remains is an item of £60,000 
for four torpedo-destroyers. | There- 
fore £50,000 will be spent for the 
purpose of hastening the Vengeance, 
£170,000 in advancing the work in the 
dockyards, £120,000 on the cruisers, and 
£60,000 on the torpedo destroyers. In 
the dockyards there has been a certain 
wastage in consequence of the policy 
adopted with regard to the workmen, 
and I should not wish to take more 
money than I have mentioned for the 
dockyards on account of the difficulty of 
the continuous employment of the men. 
Notwithstanding what has been said 
about the wages paid by the Government, 
we find it infinitely easier to get men 
into our dockyards than to induce them 
to leave us. [A laugh.] Notwithstand- 
ing the discontent that we have heard 
about, we find that the workmen are 
extremely anxious to siay at the rate of 
wages assigned. There is extreme 
difficulty, I will not say about discharg- 
ing the men, but about their leaving us, 
although they have engaged to come to 
us for a limited time only. Well, I do 
not think that a better method could be 
found of spending this £500,000 than in 
strengthening our naval service as we 
propose. [‘* Hear, hear!’’] I must con- 
clude with one word of caution. As we 


produce this additional programme now, 
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we must not be expected to have a large 
programme in a few months’ time when 
we meet again. Our object is that there 
should be real progress. I think that 
immense progress has been made during 
the last few years, and that progress we 
wish to keep up by the Estimates which 
we present. [*‘ Hear, hear! ”’ 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON thought the 
Committee had some cause to complain 
that the information now communicated 
to the Committee had not been supplied 
at an earlier period, He had nothing 
but satisfaction to express at the state- 
ment of the right hon. Gentleman with 
regard to the four battleships mentioned 
in the original programme for the year. 
He was rather surprised to see how little 
interest had been taken in the item for 
the Royal yacht by hon. Members below 
the Gangway on his side of the House. 
Time was when such a proposal as this 
would have been received very differently. 
He would venture to repeat what he had 
said earlier in the Session — namely, 
that a yacht for the use of the Sovereign 
might be built which would be serviceable 
as part of the active fleet of the country. 
He believed his view was confirmed by 
the experience of foreign countries. He 
had always believed in a strong Navy as 
a primary necessity for the defence of the 
country, and he judged all the items 
provided for in the Navy Estimates 
by the amount of service that they 


were capable of rendering to the 
fighting capacity of the country. 


Judged by that standard, the proposal to 
make a pleasure yacht could not be 
strenuously defended. He would not 
pursue the subject further. He 
would only venture once again to call 
attention to the perfect reasonableness 
and possibility of his own proposal, and 
again express his regret that the Govern- 
ment had not seen fit to combine utility 
with ornament and pleasure in this new 
item. He wished to seriously direct 
the attention of the Committee to the 
circumstances under which the new 
programme was submitted. On the 
original Estimate the right hon. Member 
for the Forest of Dean and _ himself 
maintained that although it was not 
stated on the face of the Estimates, and 
was not acknowledged in the First Lord’s 
statement, there was a diminution of 
£250,000 in the cash provision for new 
construction. This contention had not 
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been answered to this day. Now it 
appeared that the provision for the new 
construction contemplated when the 
Estimates were framed was £500,000 less. 
Later on the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
placed £500,000 at the service of the 
First Lord, and now he had added 
£500,000 to the Estimates for the year. 
By itself that was a perfectly sufficient 
justification for the addition to the 
Estimates. But the First Lord unneces- 
sarily disclosed his justification for the 
extra expenditure as being a sudden 
abnormal increase in the programme of 
foreign nations. That was a _ serious 
statement to make. 

*Toe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY: Butit was thetruth. He dis- 
tinctly stated that if there was any 
abnormal addition to foreign naval ship- 
building programmes he should act. 
He saw there was such an addition and 
he acted, but not in disguised assent to 
the views of the hon. Member. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said he did 
not say that the right hon. Gentleman 
proposed an additional expenditure of 
£500,000 because it was proposed from 
that side, but he proposed what had 
been suggested from that (the Opposition) 
side. His statement as to what he 
would do if there was an abnormal in- 
crease in foreign programmes was made 
in answer to statements on the Opposi- 
tion side. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tne ADMI- 
RALTY : No; it is ridiculous. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON said the right 
hon. Gentleman had now made a certain 
explanation, but had given no details. 
He defended the extra expenditure on 
the ground that there had been an 
abnormal addition to unnamed foreign 
programmes which he could not now 
divulge. The new programme was the 
beginning of an important development 
inthe Navy. Apart from mere accelera- 
tion, which covered £50,000, the most 
important feature was four new cruisers 
to be laid down this year. Obviously 
no large expenditure could be made on 
these cruisers during the present year, 
but he desired to ask the First Lord 
what, as far as he could judge, would be 
the estimated cost of each cruiser ? 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY : £700,000. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON: That is a 
total of nearly £3,000,000 to be spent 


Mr. E. Robertson. 
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on first-class cruisers. He had no ob- 
jection to it. He was prepared to accept 
from the Admiralty, manned as it now 
was, their deliberate judgment as to 
what was necessary for the requirements 
of the Service, and he did not believe 
this item would provoke any hostile 
criticism from the Opposition side of 
the House. [* Hear, hear! ”] 

* ADMIRAL FTELD (Sussex, Eastbourne) 
said the views of the hon. Member 
regarding the Royal Yacht were absurd, 
and he did not believe a single naval 
man would be found to agree with him. 
We were on the eve of marvellous 
changes and great developments in the 
building of warships, owing to the recent 
discovery of the value of nickel in the 
composition of armour. Instead of 
blaming the Admiralty for delay in 
unfolding their programme as to building 
the new cruisers, it should be a matter 
for satisfaction, because we should now 
have the advantage of the recent won- 
derful discovery in the building of these 
armoured cruisers and of all armoured 
vessels in the future. He was glad to find 
these cruisers were to be more powerfully 
armed than other cruisers laid down. 
Instead of having 6-inch guns only they 
were to have 92-inch guns forward 
and aft. The Brooklyn of the United 
States Navy had 8-inch guns, and 
he thought that was what was really 
wanted. However, these matters would 
no doubt be carefully thought out. 
There were other points he desired to 
allude to, but as he understood two other 
Votes would come on with regard to dock- 
yards, he would defer his remarks. 

*Sir C. DILKE said he had nothing but 
congratulations to offer to the First Lord 
of the Admiralty in the policy he had 
propounded. He thought the discussion 
between the two front Benches had been 
a little sterile, because the Committee 
was not able fully to discuss the question, 
the First Lord because he was not able 
to say what he knew, and hon. Members 
because they did not know it. The 
facts with regard to the Russian 
programme were very little known to 
Members of the House, and, therefore, 
speaking as they did in ignorance of it, 
it was impossible for them to discuss this 
question on its merits. What they had 
to deal with was the particular manner 
in which the first Lord of the Admiralty 
proposed to spend the additional money 
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he proposed to spend in the course of the 
year. He believed the right hon. Gentle- 
man had met the main criticism passed 
on his programme in February last. At 
that time many hon. Members ventured 
to express a doubt as to the strength of 
the country in cruisers, and hethought the 
First Lord had done very wisely in putting 
that first in his programme. With regard 
to the reservation as to the manning 
programme, he might express the hope 
that next year the Treasury screw would 
not be applied in such a way as to cause 
any falling off in the proposals to be 
made. [* Hear, hear ! ” 

Mr. ARNOLD-FORSTER (Belfast, 
W.) also congratulated the right hon. 
Gentleman in his policy. He would, 
however, like to remark with regard to 
the armament of cruisers that he could 
not help thinking that there was a great 
consensus of opinion that their armament 
was not heavyenough. He had listened 
with great attention to what the right 
hon. Gentleman had said with regard to 
this question, and he gathered that there 
was not going to be any great increase 
beyond what they wereaccustomed to. He 
went on beard theforeign ships assembled 
at the Naval Review, and he found that 
they were very powerfully armed indeed, 
and he certainly believed in the opinion 
of naval officers that in the case of ships 
of the Blake class and the Eclipse class 
the armaments were notoriously inferior 
to what they might and to what 
they ought to be. He had en- 
deavoured to find out what was the 
justification for their extraordinary 
absence of artillery in those ships, and 
the explanations that were given he could 
not think conclusive. It was said that 
it was absolutely necessary to provide 
great coaling capacity as well as very 
large communication storage capacity. 
But the Brooklyn, the United States 
Cruiser, carried 50 rounds per 
gun, and that meant that before 
she came to the end of her supply 
she would have fired away hundreds and 
hundreds of rounds. Thus it was clear 
that there was ample ammunition storage 
in the Brooklyn. This country spent 
enormous sums of money in providing 
coaling stations all over the world, and 
therefore the question of coaling and 
ammunition storage was of less import- 
ance than the question of armaments. 
He was not altogether without hope that 
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a change in this respect might be made. 
He thought there was some justification 
for raising the point, for when he raised 
it on a former occasion a great change 
was made in the armaments of some of 
the smaller cruisers, That was, of course, 
a great step in the right direction. No 
British captain would dare to refuse an 
engagement with a ship of equal power, 
and it would be no consolation to a cap- 
tain to know that he had more coal in 
his bunkers than his adversary if his 
armament was not so powerful. He 
hoped the First Lord of the Admiralty 
might see his way to consider the ques- 
tion as to whether the armaments of the 
ships could not be increased. 

Captain BETHELL (York, E. R., 
Holderness), did not think the matter of 
increasing the armaments was quite so 
clear as the hon. Member seemed to 
imagine. For his part he was of opinion 
that if there had been any fault in this 
matter the Admiralty had been driven 
into it by the House of Commons, for 
during the last dozen years they had 
over and over again insisted that the 
ships did not carry half coal enough and 
the increased coaling capacity could not 
be obtained without sacrificing something, 
and in pursuance of that policy de- 
manded by the House, too much had 
been sacrificed in the way of gun-power, 
and perhaps too great a radius of action 
had been given the ships. No doubt the 
right hon. Gentleman had the matter 
under his notice, and the various opinions 
would receive very careful investigation 
and report before the armaments of the 
ships were finally decided upon. He 
agreed with the hon. Member for West 
Belfast that it was well worthy of con- 
sideration whether it was not possible in 
the case of the Powerful and the Terrible 
to put a larger number of guns into them. 
Although he agreed that the class of 
battleships they were now fitting was an 
effective vessel, symmetrical and beautiful 
to look at, and that their fleets were be- 
coming more homogeneous, that was more 
concentrated as to speed and the working 
together as the vessels were like one 
another—still he never did feel quite 
satisfied that they ought to be content 
with constructing these very great vessels 
alone. It always seemed to him it would 
be wise if they had some provision for 
smaller ironclads for the various circum- 
stances of a naval war, which would 
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sometimes necessitate the employment,the estimated total cost of each of 
of small vessels which could go into|these four new arinoured cruisers. He 
shallow waters. Again, there were | did not press for an answer, now for he 
many small naval powers who contented | fancied that the plans were not far 
themselves with building excellent | enough advanced to enable an accnrate 
ironclads, but which were on a small | estimate to be made. He rose more for 
type with a little water draught. This|the purpose of offering his opinion on 
country ought not to be provided merely | what had fallen in the course of the 
with great vessels with a big draught | Debate. His hon. and gallant Friend the 
of water, as in the event of any trouble | Member for the Holderness Division ex- 
with a small power it would be difficult | pressed some regret that they were not 
for a big warship to do what was re-| building a smaller class of ironclads, and 
quired against the smaller battleships|more of them. To emphasise his argu- 
of these nations. From that he went|ment, his hon. and gallant Friend 
to another favourite doctrine of his, | alluded to the experience of the Great 
which elicited no sympathy from his| War, when small classes of ships were 
right hon. Friend. He did not believe| very often, necessarily, used for in-shore 
that they really could be sure of getting | operations, and he seemed to think that 
the type of vessel most suited for war|they were departing a little too much 
if they relied only upon the limited|from the policy dictated by experience. 
amount of efficient opinion that they|He thought his hon. and gallant Friend 
got from the Admiralty. He believed—| overlooked one new feature in naval 
not for the purposes of construction, but | warfare, and that was the effect produced 
merely to sketch the nature of vessel| by the torpedo and submarine mines. 
that would be useful in war—they|He thought they must recognise that 
should have some sort of council—if they | the effect of the torpedo on the course 
liked to call it so—or some sort of|of a future war would be necessarily 
assembly of naval officers in order to try| to force ships more and more away 
and arrive at what was the naval|from the shore altogether. He did 
opinion on the subject. He should be} not altogether agree with his hon. and 
one of the last men in the world to say | gallant Friend the Member for Holder- 
that in all these naval questions naval | ness in his contention that the Admiralty 
opinion was the best, but he thought| would be wise to pay more attention 
that on a purely professional question | to the provision of a large number of 
as to what should be the nature of the} a smaller class of ironclads. He thought 
ships to meet other vessels, professional | the whole tendency of modern torpedo 
opinion was of the highest value. Even | development was to force ships to keep 
if the right hon. Gentleman did not | further and further away from the shore. 
agree with him on this subject, still he|That was not the case in the old days 
thought he would be disposed to admit | when in-shore operations were common, 
that something might be said against the|and a lighter draught of ship was 
system which had landed them in some of | required. He sympathised to a certain 
the expensive mistakes which had been |extent with what had fallen from the 
made in the course of the past thirty years.|hon. member for West Belfast with 
He did think the Admiralty were most |regard to the question of coal-carrying 
extraordinary people in the manning of| capacity. They had, in the past 20 
ships. The Vengeance was an historic| years, very much developed the coal- 
name but there were other historic names | carrying capacity of their ships, but he 
in the Navy which might be usefully | agreed that they must be careful not to 
used and perpetuated. give undue weight or exaggerated impor- 
tance to it. When they came to consider 
that question as against armament, he 
thought a great deal was to be said in 
*Sir JOHN COLOMB (Great Yar-| favour of British ships sacrificing some- 
mouth) said there was one point which the | thing of coal-carrying capacity if that were 
First Lord did not mention in his very | necessary to secure increased armament. 
satisfactory statement, though he quite | He believed that, looking at the question 
recognised that it might not be desirable | broadly, it was apparent that coal- 
to mention it. The point was what was|carrying capacity was a factor in the 


Captain Bethell. 





After the usual interval the Chair was 
taken by Mr. Grant Lawson. 
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strategical problem, while armament was 
a potent factor in the tactical problem, 
and in vain, he thought, would they 
pursue a policy of getting at the per- 
fection of the strategical qualities of a 
ship if they unduly sacrificed her tactical 
qualifications. Looking at the strategical 
problem of their command of the sea, 
they had to remember that they had 
an advantage over all the other nations 
of the world as regards coaling stations, 
and therefore he must say that there 
was a good deal of reason for the 
supposition that it would be better to 
sacrifice a little coal capacity for that 
increased armament which, he believed, 
the working officers of the Navy felt to 
be of considerable importance. He did 


not wish, however, to push that argument | 


too far, because there were other consider- 
ations that entered into the question. 
He did not suppose the Admiralty, who 


seemed to so nicely balance the coal-| 
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occasion to refer to the policy of sub- 
sidising merchant ships. At its initia- 
tion in 1887 by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for the Ormskirk Division, 
he strongly opposed that policy, and he 
had since seen no reason to alter the 
views he then held. In all we had spent 
about £400,000 upon these ships, and 
he thought there was little to show for 
it. £22,000 of the total had even been 
spent upon two vessels which had been 
transferred to a foreign flag. What was 
the object of subsidising the vessels? It 
was that they were to be at the disposal 
of the Admiralty in time of war. The 
vessels were not built with great coal- 
carrying capacity, and if it be true that 
great coal-carrying capacity was neces- 
sary for a cruiser, and if the Admiralty 
really did intend to use them, the ships 
failed in that very principle to which the 
Admiralty attached so much importance. 
Last year he certainly understood the 


carrying capacity and the armament, had | First Lord of the Admiralty to convey 
overlooked the fact of what was going to that we did not get a sufficient return for 


be their policy as regarded the protection 
of their commerco. 
with those who thought that one ship was 
an answer to another, unless, indeed, the 
conditions of the two Powers were pre- 
cisely similar ; but in their policy with 
regard to cruisers he thought they had to 
be quite clear upon this point—how were 
they going to apply these cruisers, in the 
event of war, for the protection of their 
enormous commerce and their long lines 
of communication? To his mind there 
were only two possible policies. The 
popular idea that one ship had to chase 
another about the world, to find and 
search her out, was one policy, which in 
his opinion, was absolutely founded on 
fallacy. The other policy was that of 
‘‘shadowing ”—of accurate information 
at all times as to the position of every 
possible enemy, of readiness, and of com- 
plete arrangements for shadowing every 
possible depredator of their commerce 
from the very moment that war was 
declared. That, he admitted, was an argu- 
ment against sacrificing coal-carrying 
capacity too far, for, if they were 
going to pursue that policy, they 
must pursue it from the beginning to the 
end, and, if they had not the staying 
power which arose from coal-carrying 
capacity, it would prove ineffective. 
He did not wish to delay the taking of 
the Vote, but he did desire upon this 


He did not agree | 





our money, but that at present the Admi- 
ralty’s hands were tied in consequence 
of the existing contracts. He asked the 
right hon. Gentleman to give the Com- 
mittee to-night some indication as to what 
the future policy of the Admiralty was 
to be with regard to the subsidising of 
merchant ships. 

Sir A. FORWOOD said that before he 
referred to the statement of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty, he wished to ad- 
vert to the question raised by his hon. 
and gallant Friend in his concluding re- 
marks. The hon. and gallant Gentleman 
had remarked that during the last ten 
years about £400,000 had been distri- 
buted amongst various companies owning 
fast vessels. A year or 18 months before 
the Admiralty initiated the policy of sub- 
sidising merchant cruisers there was what 
was generally called a Russian scare. The 
Russian Government were anxious to 
obtain possession of all the fast merchant 
steamers this country possessed, and they 
entered into negotiations for the acquisi- 
tion of some of them. In order to pre- 
vent the ships passing to a possible enemy 
the Admiralty rushed in and chartered 
the vessels for periods of two to ten and 
twelve months, and paid away during 
that time something like £600,000 or 
£800,000. One vessel was armed and 
made a short cruise in the Channel. Since 
then the Admiralty had very wisely made 
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contracts with the owners of the vessels 
under which they could have the service 
of the ships when necessary. The hon. 
and gallant Gentleman had said the 
vessels were not built with great coal- 
carrying capacity, and therefore they 
could not have a large radius of action. 
In reality the coal-carrying capacity of 
the ships was extraordinarily large. The 
Teutonie could carry 5,000 tons of coal, 
and could steam from England to Bom- 
bay without. coaling at a high rate of 
speed, and carrying 2,000 troops. It was 
true the bunker capacity was limited, but 
the cargo capacity could also be used in 
times of emergency for coal. For the 
three vessels on the Pacific waters we paid 
something like £7,700 a year, which did 
not approach the cost of repairs to a 
comparatively small sloop or gunboat in 
the Royal Navy. [“ Hear, hear!”] In 
short, we paid for these ships less than 
the average annual amount paid for re- 
pairs to vessels of war, while at the same 
time we had in them excellent ground for 
our Naval Reserve. No vessels in the 
service were better adapted for convey- 
ing messages from ship to ship, and 
steaming long distances at a regular high 
speed, and he hoped the Admiralty would 
not reverse a policy which had been most 
acceptable in the country, and which had 
never been questioned except by the last 
speaker. As to the additional naval pro- 
gramme explained by the First Lord, he 
congratulated the Admiralty upon their 
action. He was glad the idea of reducing 
the size of the battleships had been aban- 
doned, and that instead of building 
vessels of 13,000 tons displacement, they 
had decided to build three of 14,900 tons 
displacement. There could be no ques- 
tion as to the handiness of the latter ship, 
because with the extra 2,000 tons they 
got additional speed, additional power, 
more coal capacity, and better arma- 
ments. With respect of the armament 
of our warships as compared with that of 
foreign ships, he would point out that a 
given displacement would only provide 
for a given rate of speed and a given 
armament, and it was a question which 
was to give way. Our vessels always car- 
ried a large quantity of reserve ammuni- 
tion—the increase of the number of 
quick-firing guns necessitated that—and 
he would prefer being on a vessel which 
had 200 or 300 rounds left after the 
Sir A. Forwcod. 
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opposing vessel with less reserve had ex- 


hausted its supply. Referring to the 
water tube boilers, he pointed out that 
there were fitting and to be fitted vessels 
representing half a million horse-power 
with these boilers. He should have no 
objection to the boilers if there had been 
any long and complete test of them, but 
they were committing the safety of the 
nation to vessels fitted with boilers which 
had only been tested in very short and 
inadequate trials. This was a serious and 
important question, and he would sug- 
gest to the Admiralty that as the 7'errible 
or the Powerful was shortly to go to 
China she should be sent by the long sea 
route, via the Cape, without calling any- 
where, in order that the boilers might be 
thoroughly tested. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
She would not carry enough coal to be 
sent out to China at full speed. But to 
test the staying power of tie boilers let 
her go out at 10 or 12 knots, keeping 
the same boilers constantly in use at 
never less than two-thirds of the power 
they were designed to indicate. To 
make the Royal yacht a yacht and war- 
vessel combined would be to spoil her for 
both. But as she was to be capable of 
a speed of 20 knots an hour, in an emer- 
gency she could be used as a dispatch 
vessel from ship to ship. The First Lord 
said the battleships were to be put out 
at contract. But it was a curious fact 
that battleships were much more cheaply 
built in dockyards than by contractors. 
One vessel was built in a dockyard for 
£846,000; a sister ship built by con- 
tract cost £902,000. A cruiser cost 
£543,000 by contract ; another was built 
in a dockyard for £516,000. In another 
case a cruiser cost £250,000 by contract, 
and £275,000 in a dockyard. These 
facts were taken from the dockyard ex- 
penses account for the current year, and 
it must be gratifying to all who had taken 
an interest in dockyard work to find 
that, in spite of changes of administra- 
tion and additional pay conferred by the 
former Board of Admiralty, everything 
then done had been held to, and the cost 
of ships’ repairs compared satisfactorily 
with those of private yards. But there 
were two vessels built in 1887 at a cost 
each of £87,000. Since 1889, £17,000 
had been spent on repairs to these ves- 
sels ; yet it was proposed to spend no 
less than £41,000, or nearly 51 per cent. 
of their original cost. Whatever money 
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was spent on them in repairs these ships 
would never be satisfactory when the 
work was done. The money would be 
better spent in building new ships than 
in patching up these old ones. Take the 
case of the Salamander and the Shel- 
drake. These cost £53,000 each, and it 
was proposed to spend on them in con- 
tract work and repairs £31,500. Their 
boilers were undoubtedly unsatisfactory, 
and their engines were too light; but 
before £31,500 was spent upon them the 
Admiralty should pause and consider 
whether the money would not be more 
usefully spent in building ships capable 
of 28 or 30 knots. There was always an 
inclination to patch up old vessels, but 
shipowners knew that money spent in 
trying to rejuvenate old ships was nearly 
always money wasted. 

*Sir EDWARD GOURLEY (Sunder- 
land) asked the First Lord of the Admi- 
ralty whether merchant vessels subsi- 
dised by the Admiralty were so con- 
structed as to receive guns in the event 


of their services being required. If so, 
where were the guns? 
*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 


RALTY: I told you last year. 

*Sir E. GOURLEY contended that when 
merchant ships were subsidised they 
should be so equipped that in an emer- 
gency they would at once be ready for 
work. Then, if armed with guns, what 
use would the ships be unless there be at 
once put on board a sufficient number of 
gunners to work the guns? He con- 
gratulated the First Lord on his new de- 
parture in regard to armed cruisers. It 
was first advocated by the present Lord 
Brassey when a Member of the House, 
and he himself was glad the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite was the first to adopt 
it. He maintained that the policy of 
building huge ironclads was a mistake on 
the part of the Admiralty. It would be 
much wiser to build ships of a smaller 
size. Two small ships in the event of war 
would be of greater service and utility 
than one of those huge battleships. He 
went further and declared that those 
huge battleships were neither more nor 
less than death traps. He was glad to 
find, however, that the right hon. Gentle- 
man had taken a new departure with 
regard to armed cruisers. Our future 
sea battles would be fought, not by huge 
ironclads, but by cruisers. As to the 
enormous amount of money to be ex- 
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pended on a new yacht for Her Majesty, 
he was of opinion that if the Queen was 
to have a new yacht it ought to be con- 
structed at once, and the expenditure 
should not be spread over so long a 
period as three years. [Mr. Goscuen: 
“It will be built as soon as possible.” | 
The Royal Family had four wooden 
yachts in use, and their annual mainten- 
ance was £23,500. This expenditure was 
enormous and unreasonable, and ought 
to come to an end. The cost of the crews 
and the victualling came to another 
£18,000, bringing up the annual expen- 
diture to £41,000 a year. It was an ex- 
travagant policy to build another new 
yacht of 4,000 tons; and he hoped the 
question would be reconsidered. 
Caprain PHILLPOTTS (Deven, Tor- 
quay) disagreed with the hon. Member 
as to the Royal yachts. The Victoria 
and Albert was constructed in 1854, and 
it was now an old vessel which had done 
good service. He did not think, how- 
ever, that a satisfactory result would be 
attained by combining the two essentials 
of a yacht and a fighting vessel. The 
distribution of weights on the fighting 
vessel was a matter of the most accurate 
and nicest calculation, and for that reason 
it was impossible to provide the neces- 
sary accommodation if a yacht was to be 
equipped as a fighting ship. As to the 
cost of the Royal yachts, he pointed out 
that the officers and crew were all trained 
men, liable to be called out in the event 
of war. The cost of the crew of the 
yacht could not therefore be credited to 
the benefit of the Royal Family. With 
regard to the question of the employment 
of water-tube boilers and construction, 
be considered that the Admiralty and 
their advisers were far more capable of 
judging those matters than Members of 
the House of Commons. There was a 
time when the professional advisers of 
the Admiralty were chosen simply for 
their readiness to endorse the programme 
of the First Lord of the Admiralty. But 
it was different now. The improvement 
in the Navy was due to the selection by 
the Admiralty of competent advisers ; 
and of the Admiralty acting on their ad- 
vice. He regretted that the Admiralty 
were about to lose the services of one of 
the most capable officers in the Service, 
Sir John Fisher, as Comptroller, but they 
had got in his place Admiral Wilson, an 
officer second to none in the profession. 
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*Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY said he proposed to reply to a few 
of the questions which had been put to 
him, after which he hoped the Commit- 
tee would come to a decision on the Vote, 
as there were a number of other Votes 
connected with the Navy, besides the 
Civil Service Votes, to be considered. 
With regard to the question of subsidis- 
ing mercantile cruisers, as he had said 
last year, he was not satisfied with the 
present condition of things, and he would 
consider the matter when the proper 
time came. He was not against the 
general principle of utilising mercantile 
cruisers in time of war. Our foreign 
neighbours spent large sums in subsidis- 
ing those vessels, and thereby had at their 
disposal a great reserve on occasions of 
emergency. The hon. Member for 
Sunderland was in error in supposing 
that no provision was made for supply- 
ing our subsidised mercantile vessels with 
guns and men in the event of war. There 
were guns at several naval stations 
abroad ready to be placed on board those 
vessels if the necessity arose; and the 
commanders at the naval stations would, 
in addition to putting the guns on board, 
make tie best arrangements possible for 
the manning of the vessels. He did not, 
however, say that he was satisfied with 
the existing arrangements for the subsi- 
dising of mercantile cruisers, and he was 
not sure that more could not be done in 
that direction. The chief contracts would 
lapse next year, and that would be the 
time for a full consideration of the whole 
subject. The next point in controversy 
was the utility of water-tube boilers. It 
had been said that instances of the test 
of water-tube boilers in our ships had 
been few ; but if they had been few they 
were such as had led to absolutely scien- 
tific conclusions, and the Admiralty was 
supported generally by naval officers in 
the opinion that the introduction of 
water-tube boilers meant a great advance 
in the general capacities of our ships. He 
had himself passed through some of the 
heresies—from the Admiralty point of 
view—which had been uttered in the 
course of the Debate. Before he had the 
opportunity of consulting with the naval 
advisers with whom he was now broughi 
into contact at the Admiralty, he con- 
sidered that small ironclads were ex- 
tremely useful. But professional opinion 
was now dead against the small ironclads, 
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and the Admiralty, who had considered the 
matter again and again, were convinced 
that their policy was the correct. policy. 
The hon. Member for the Holderness 
Division of Yorkshire had suggested that 
the Admiralty should have professional 
opinion on that question, that there 
should be a sort of council of advice. He 
thought that in France they had such a 
council, but he did not think the results 
had been superior to those attained by 
our own system. [“ Hear, hear!”] But, 
as a matter of fact, they had professional 
advisers ; and that was what he wanted 
to impress in the fewest possible words 
on the Committee. T+ was not only that 
they had scientific constructors, but he 
(the First Lord) was surrounded by naval 
officers, before whom the plans of ships 
were laid, and sailors saw and examined 
the plans all day long. [A Jaw¢h.] They had 
not only the naval Board; they had a 
director of ordnance, and various other 
officers, all of whom brought their special 
skill and knowledge to the examining of 
different parts of the ship. So that there 
was no ground for the impression—and 
he wanted to remove it—that sailors had 
not enough to say as to the construction 
of our warships. [“ Hear, hear!”] The 
ouly other question he would deal with 
for a moment was that of armaments. 
The hon. Member for Belfast had con- 
trasted the Brooklyn with the Edgar. 
The official reports showed that the 
weight of the guns and ammunition on 
board the Brooklyn was much less than 
on board the Hdgar. The difference was 
accounted for by the ammunition. Would 
the hon. Member prefer to run short of 
ammunition? The Brooklyn carried 50 
rounds per gun. But that appeared to 
them an extraordinarily small supply. He 
frankly confessed that he should not be 
preparel to send any British ships over 
to the United States or anywhere else 
with so small an amount of ammunition 
as 50 rounds per gun. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
Then, take the ammunition for the 
smaller guns. As had been stated by an 
hon. Member, in ten minutes’ action the 
whole supply would be fired away ; and 
in what position would a ship find her- 
self then? Of course, we were handi- 
capped to a certain extent by the fact 
that we should probably have to operate 
at a distance from our reserve stores. 
We had io seek the enemy elsewhere, 
and, therefore, there was an obligation 
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to carry a liberal supply of ammunition. 
It was said that every officer wished for 
more guns. Yes, but could they get more 
guns without sacrificing the necessary 
amount of ammunition? And then, of 
course, there were the questions of the 
coal supply and the radius of action, 
upon which he would not enter. All he 
had to say was that he had pressed his 
naval advisers upon the question of guns, 
and they had considered it over and over 
again; and he could not find amongst 
them any hesitation whatever as to the 
course the Admiralty should pursue. 
After all, the question must be settled by 
compromise ; and he could assure the 
House that it was only one among the 
many questions that must disturb every 
shipbuilder who was called upon to per- 
form the difficult task of meeting the ever- 
increasing demands that were made upon 
him. He had now dealt with the main 
points raised in the course of the Debate. 
He appreciated the way in which the Ad- 
miralty programme had been accepted 
by the Committee, and he should be glad 
if they might now be allowed to come 
to a decision upon the Vote. [“ Hear, 
hear! ”} 


Mr. DILLON asked what had caused 
the increase in the item of coal for steam 
vessels? Last year the Vote was 
£500,000; this year it was £525,000. 
Was any of it due to the blockade of 
Crete? 

*Tne FIRST LORD of tugs ADMI- 
RALTY: I think not, because the block- 
ade of Crete was foreseen. We have 
a larger number of ships in commission, 
and the experience of the former year 
has shewn that it is necessary to make 
some larger provision. Possibly the posi- 
tion at Crete may have increased the 
consumption of coal; but it must be re- 
membered that if the ships of the Medi- 
terranean squadron had not been at 
Crete, they would have been at sea else- 
where. 

Mr. HENRY LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton) had always been surpised that 
so level-headed a man as the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, who thoroughly un- 
derstood finance and was an excellent 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, should have 
allowed himself to be captured by naval 
cranks and experts—[laughter}—and 
should be persuaded to play this ridicu- 
lous game of beggar-my-neighbour at the 
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expense of the taxpayer, against the civi- 
lised world. But he had himself ex- 
plained it by saying that he was “ always 
surrounded by naval captains.” Let him 
venture to suggest to the right hon. Gen- 
tleman that, instead of being always sur- 
rounded by naval captains, he might do 
well to be surrounded by taxpayers. 
[Laughter.| Then he would probably 
take into his consideration not only all 
these fads and fancies, but also the fact 
that they had got to be paid for. Now, 
so far as he had been able to discover 
from the statistics given in that House, 
we had not advanced one inch in regard 
to the Navy during the last 15 years. 
[Laughter and cheers.| Yes, he ex- 
pected hon. Gentlemen would say that. 
[Laughter.| What was the meaning of 
the strength of the British Navy? It 
was a matter of comparison with other 
navies. No sooner did we build ships 
than other nations built as well, and he 
very much doubted whether we were, 
relatively to other Powers, any stronger 
now than we were before we commenced 
what he contended was a foolish game. He 
wanted to know how long this was to go 
on? The right hon. Gentleman said that 
if other nations built, we must build too. 
[“ Hear, hear!”’] Well, he saw that the 
German Emperor had urged his Parlia- 
ment to build a considerable number 
more ships ; and if the German Emperor 
succeeded in obtaining the money to 
build five battleships, were we to build 
ten? [“Hear, hear!”] Hon. Gentle- 
men said “ Yes.” Well, he had seen in 
the newspapers that the United States 
contemplated the annexation of the Sand- 
wich Islands; and if the United States 
did what he ventured to think a very 
foolish thing, they would have to build 
a strong navy. It must be remembered 
that when the United States went’ into 
a business they did it thoroughly ; and in 
this matter of naval power they would 
try to beat us if they could. If then we 
having built ten ships because the 
German Emperor had built five, the 
United States were to proceed to double 
their naval strength, were we to go on 
and double our naval strength too? 
[Laughter and cheers.| The whole 
thing appeared to be perfectly absurd. 
He yielded to no one in his desire for a 
strong and effective Navy, but he wanted 
a Navy purely for defence. He had ob- 
served that the more ships we got the 
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more we meddled with other countries. 
Sir Robert Peel once told that House that 
it was the greatest mistake to have a 
war expenditure in time of peace. We 
ought not to spend all our money in this 
ridiculous system of insurance. He did 
not believe there was any country that 
wished to attack us. Whilst we had en- 
gaged in many wars during the present 
and the past century it had never once 
been because we were attacked. If they 
were always preparing for war the result 


was to foster a military spirit in the | 
country which might lead to war. He was | 
not going to Divide the House on the | 
whole of this Vote, although he should | 


be delighted to do so if he could carry 
it. He got no assistance from the Front 
Opposition Bench—[laughter|—on the 
contrary, there seemed to be a competi- 


tion between the two Front Benches to | 


encourage this wild expenditure. What 


was the contribution of his hon. Friend | 


to the Debate? He had said that he 
judged all salaries, from the salary of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty down to 
that of a cabin boy, by their fighting 
capacity. What was the fighting capa- 
city of the right hon. Gentleman— 


[/aughter|—or of the Secretary for the 


Navy, or of the Junior Lord of the Admi- | 
ralty? Why should the Junior Lord have | 
only £1,000 a year, while the First Lord | 


got £5,000 a year, if it was only a question 
of fighting capacity? That was the con- 
tribution of their Front Bench to the 
Debate. He believed his hon, Friend 
behind him was going to move a reduc- 
tion. 


*Mr. J. G. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 


congratulated the First Lord of the Admi- | 


ralty on his statement. He begged, how- 
ever, to move the reduction of the Vote 


by £1,000 in respect of the expenditure | 
He considered | 


on the Royal yacht. 
that Her Majesty was entitled to the 
finest and best of everything that the 
country could produce, but a line must 
be drawn somewhere. The right hon. 
Gentleman did not even assure them 
that £250,000 would cover the cost 
of this yacht. The yacht, doubtless, 
should be built with all the best improve- 
ments, and in the best style, but still a 
quarter of a million was a very large sum. 
He pointed out that the sum which was 
to be voted for this yacht would provide 
Mr. Henry Labouchere. 
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50 cruisers to protect the interests of 
the line fishermen on the coasts of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland against the 
depredations of trawlers. He protested 
against this enormous expenditure. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE agreed with the 
hon. Member for Dundee that it might 
be possible so to build the new Royal 
yacht as to render it serviceable in time 
of war. He did not know much about 
' yachts himself, because the mere sight of 
one made him seasick—{/aughter|—but 
he believed that a very tine yacht could 
be built for less than £250,000, which was 
a very large sum. The right hon. Gentle- 
man could not even guarantee that the 
| new yacht would not cost more than 
| £250,000, and he should not be surprised 

if it cost nearly double the sum men- 
, tioned. He did not suppose that Her 
Majesty used her yachts on more than 
| five days in the year, and if the Victoria 
and Albert, on which very large sums had 
| been spent, was seaworthy, she might, he 
| thought, suffice for the requirements of 
| the Crown. Radicals were quite prepared 
'to say that the Queen ought to have a 

fine big yacht, but economy ought not 
| to be wholly disregarded by the Admi- 
ralty in the matter. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY said that he could not guarantee 
that the cost of the yacht would not ex- 
ceed £250,000, but he did not suppose 
for a moment that it would cost any such 
sum as the hon. Member suggested, and 
he hoped that the expenditure would be 
within the sum he had named. It was 
almost incredible, but nevertheless true, 
| that the Queen, of all persons, had been 
using a yacht 40 years old. All the four 
Royal yachts were old, and he thought 
the majority of Her Majesty’s subjects in 
this country would be of opinion that the 
time had come when the Royal. Family 
were entitled to have a new yacht built 
upon the lines on which Royal yachts 
were now constructed. [“ Hear, hear! ”| 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) held that 
£250,000 was a most extravagant sum 
for the yacht. He was not a strong 
supporter of monarchic institutions, 
but he recognised that a monarchy 
while it existed ought to be main- 
tained suitably. The demand of the 
| First Lord of the Admiralty, how- 

exceeded the limits of reason. 


| ever, 
| Was the Committee to understand that 
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| his extraordinary expenditure was to be 
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incurred for a yacht which was to be 
used for only a few days in the year? 
He was not one of those who believed in 
a cheese-paring policy on a question of 
this kind; if they were to build yachts 
for the representatives of monarchy, cer- 
tainly do it in a proper and_ even 
luxurious manner, but £250,000 was out 
of all reason. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON complained of 
the Admiralty having, as he understood, 
refused a continuation of the Parlia- 
mentary Return showing the expenditure 
on the Royal yachts, because, if ever there 
was an occasion when Parliament ought 
to be made acquainted with this item of 
naval expediture, surely this was the 
occasion. 

*THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY said his memory was not certain 
on the subject, but if the Return was 
refused it was because it was considered 
that to run up all the items, necessarily 
numerous, for repair of old yachts was a 
most misleading method of stating statis- 
tics. It was like when a man said he ate 
one pound of beef a day, the calculation 
was made how many oxen he would have 
eaten in the course of his life. Subject 
to the reservation indicated, however, 
the hon. Gentleman should certainly have 
his Return. 

Mr. E. ROBERTSON was much 
obliged to the right hon. Gentleman, who 
had made a wise concession. As he had 
already suggested more ‘than once, he 
thought this ship should be made, not 
only a Royal pleasure yacht, but at the 
same time a vessel capable of being made 
serviceable in war. 

Mr. DILLON thought the present de- 
mand was a gross waste of public money. 
There could not be a better illustration 
of the reckless character of this demand 
than to recall the fact that Irish Members 
had been fighting in the House of Com- 
mons for ten years to get an unfortunate 
dock in the south of Ireland put into a 
condition suitable for naval repairs being 
carried out, and that the Admiralty, as 
an enormous boon, had consented to ex- 
pend £60,000 upon it in the next five 
years. That fact furnished an instruc- 
tive contrast as to the intelligence and 
fairness with which public money was 
distributed. 

*Mr. WEIR said that if the right hon. 
Gentleman would give some assurance 
that the new yacht would be constructed 
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as a war vessel as well as a yacht there 
would be some reason for the expenditure. 


Question put, “That a sum, not ex- 
eceding £5,439,000, be granted for the 
said Service.” 


The Committee divided:—-Ayes, 41 ; 
Noes, 143.—(Division List, No. 336.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


4. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed,— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £2,126,006 (in- 
cluding a supplementary sum of £130,000), be 
granted to Her Majesty, to defray the expense 
of the personnel for Shipbuilding, Repairs, 
Maintenance, etc., including the cost of estab- 
lishments of Dockyards and Naval Yards at 
home and abroad, which will come in course 
of payment during the year ending on the 31st 
day of March 1898.” 


Mr. KEARLEY desired to draw atten- 
tion to the case of the employés at the 
Devonport dockyard, contending that the 
rental conditions which prevailed in that 
town were such as to justify the mini- 
mum wage of the Government servants 
being raised. The late Government had 
given pledges, which had been confirmed 
by the present Government, to the effect 
that where rental conditions were excep- 
tional, the wages of their employés should 
be amply sufficient to compare favour- 
ably with those of other places where the 
rental conditions were not so onerous. 
In Deptford and Woolwich, where the 
rents were high, the Government had 
made some concession by giving in- 
creased wages, but the rental conditions 
were much more exceptional in Devon- 
port than in either of the two places he 
kad mentioned. In his census returns 
of 1891 the Registrar General showed 
that the overcrowding in Devonport was 
higher than in any other city or town 
in England. He pointed out that in 
England and Wales, taking the period of 
20 years, the average population was 5 
per house ; but in Devonport there were 
60,000 people living in 5,000 houses, or 
a population per house of 12 people. 
Again, the Registrar General showed that 
the percentage of people in England and 
Wales living in tenements of one room 
only was 47 per 1,000. In London, of 
course, the number was large, amounting 





to 184 per 1,000, but in Devonport the 
| 
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number reached the total of 244 per 
1,000, this being the only town with a 
higher ratio than London. He would 
like to call the attention of the First 
Lord of the Admiralty to the statement 
made by the medical officer of health. 
The actual population of Devonport was 
60,000, but with the suburbs it amounted 
to 86,000, the medical officer’s duties ex- 
tending over the whole of this population. 
This gentleman stated, in his report, that 
out of these 86,000 people, no fewer than 
51,000 lived in tenements. The hon. 
Member proceeded to give statistics show- 
ing the overcrowding of the population in 
Devonport. There was nothing like it 
anywhere else. He gave particulars as 
to the numbers of people in different 
tenements, and the rent paid per week. 
He challenged the Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty to justify the statements he 
made last year on this subject. He asked 
for an independent inquiry, when he could 
produce much stronger evidence as to the 
state of affairs in this unfortunate town, 
far worse than anything in London or 
any other part of the country. In Devon- 
port the population was very thick in- 
deed. He invited the Civil Lord to justify 
the statement he made last year. 
Last week there was a meeting of the 
Devonport Borough Council to consider 
the question of the housing of the work- 
ing classes, the medical officer made his 


report and an official condemnation was | 


passed on the state of some of these habi- 
tations, and he understood a good many 
of them were to be pulled down. Depu- 
tations from the local branches of various 
trade societies gave evidence from experi- 
ence in Glasgow, Bristol, Nottingham, 
Barrow-in-Furness, showing how un- 
favourably the condition of Devonport 
comparel with other towns with four- 
room tenements at £24 a year, built for 
one family, but inhabited like rabbit 
warrens. The facts should be sufficient 
to induce the Government to give an 
undertaking that a local inquiry should 
be held. This was the extent of the mode- 
rate demand he had made in previous 
years and now repeated. He would not 
be satisfied with a pleasant and plausible 
reply from the Civil Lord of the Admi- 
ralty, he desired a definite answer, would 
the Admiralty undertake that a local In- 
quiry should be held into the circum- 
stances? Evidence was available, much 
had been collected by the municipality, 


Mr. Kearley. 
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| and there was the evidence of the Medical 
| Officer, and he was perfectly satisfied that 
if such an Inquiry were honestly carried 
out, in the result the Admiralty would 
admit that the local conditions of the 
town were such as to entitle the men em- 
| ployed in the dockyard to favourable con- 
| sideration of their claim to a higher mini- 
mum rate of wages than they had hitherto 
received. Another question he had to 
mention, not by any means a new one, 
the classification among the various 
‘trades. This was a novel system intro- 
duced in 1891 by the right hon. Gentle- 
man who had had a great deal to say to- 
night about the importunity of Members 
who represented dockyard constituencies. 
| If evidence were wanted of the undesira- 
| bility of perpetuating this system, he 
might appeal to the hon. Member for 
Dundee (Mr. Robertson) who, upon ex- 
perience obtained in his official position 
at the Admiralty, had declared that the 
system had proved unworkable. He had 
professed to have abolished it, but like 
many other Government assurances it 
resulted in a mere nibbling at the ques- 
tion, which still remained unsettled. 
What the men asked for was that there 
should be a uniform rate of pay for work 
of equal value in particular trades. They 
| pointed out that in private shipbuilding 
establishments where Government con- 
| tract work was carried out, there was this 
uniform rate of pay, and they asked that 
in the six trades—the right hon. Gen- 
tleman was well acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances and he would not particu- 
larise—there should be a uniform rate. 
He might anticipate the reply he would 
receive, a reply often made, that if there 
was to be a uniform rate then it would 
be a question of levelling down, but in 
this connection he commended to the 
attention of the Admiralty a Return 
which he had put before Lord Spencer, 
which showed that in all the private ship- 
building yards, and taking into considera- 
tion all the advantages of Government 
employment, the wages averaged 2s. or 
3s. a week higher than was paid in Goy- 
ernment establishments for similar work. 

GenxrraL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest) said he also, like the kon. 
Member who had just spoken, had from 
year to year since he had had a seat in 
the House put before the First Lord of 
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the Admiralty grievances of which 
certain workmen in the dockyards com- 
plained. He would not go over the argu- 
ments again, it was a substantial griev- 
ance that men received different wages 
for doing the same work. The First Lord 
might consider that he had dealt with 
it, ond he did go a long way towards it, 
as did also the Board of Admiralty under 
the late Government, and yet to a certain 
extent the grievance remained. He felt 
it was a duty to his constituents to press 
that that grievance might be removed, 
thereby giving satisfaction to a body of 
workmen who did good work. That they 
did good work would be realised when 
they contrasted the work done in their 
yards with that done by contract. The 
cruiser Andromeda was built in their 
yards for £27,000 less than the Diadem, 
which was built in Glasgow; while the 
battleship Hannibal, built in their yards, 
cost £24,000 less than the Mars, built 
at Laird’s yard at Birkenhead. It seemed 
to him that the men who did work more 
cheaply for the nation were worth some 
consideration, and he did hope that that 
consideration might be shown. Of the 
proposed additional grant towards in- 
creasing the Navy, only £170,000 were 
to be spent in the yards themselves. That 
seemed to him hardly enough, when they 
realised that they could build more 
cheaply there. The argument was that 
this was a temporary pressure, and that 
by-and-bye it would be necessary to dis- 
charge men. But was it a temporary 
pressure? He believed the temporary 
pressure would go on. They would have 
to continue to build, and, whether it was 
in private or public yards, build they 
must, and surely it was better to build 
where they could do the work more 
cheaply, where they had the men under 
their own control, and where, in case of 
war, they could be used immediately for 
repairing purposes. He hoped that the 
First Lord in framing his future Esti- 
mates would give more consideration to 
the yards, and less, comparatively, to 
contract. 

*Smr J. BAKER trusted that they would 
hear that night that the same measure 
of consideration would be meted out to 
the dockyard labourers as had_ been 
meted out to those under the War De- 
partment. Their present treatment was 
a species of mild sweating, which was not 
consistent with the promises which had 
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been made in that House in regard to 
their wages—-namely, that they should 
receive the rate of pay that was received 
in the locality. He had to remind the 
First Lord that in very few, if in any, 
cases had the petitions which had been 
presented this year been replied to. That 
was a considerable disappointment to the 
employés in the dockyard. He would 
give one illustration. In the borough he 
represented there were 1,600 shipwrights 
employed in the dockyard. Nine months 
since they presented a petition of a cha- 
racter so moderate that it was totally 
different from any which they had pre- 
sented before. They asked for a uniform 
wage of 33s. per week for established 
men, and 34s. for hired men. To that 
they got no reply whatever. The 
Government had professed to promise 
to abolish classification. The men 
asked, and had a right to demand, 
that that promise should be fulfilled, 
but classification continued. They had 
also a complaint to make with regard 
to the wages paid to the established man, 
and to the hired man, and though the 
difference between what they received 
and what they demanded might seem 
only small it was of importance to the 
men. If the Admiralty would only meet 
the moderate demands of the workmen 
they would find that their action would 
lead to contentment and _ satisfaction, 
which would be greatly to the advantage 
of the dockyards. 

*Tue FIRST LORD or tuz ADMI- 
RALTY said that the Admiralty re- 
ceived hundreds of petitions in the course 
of the year. Every consideration was 
paid to them, and he did not think that 
even the workmen themselves expected 
immediate answers to them. Last year 
considerable concessions were made, and 
he believed they gave some satisfaction 
to the workmen by what they did. In 
reference to classification, the hon. 
Member and others complained that 
they had not had what they were 
promised. They had had in ample 
measure what they were promised. 
It appeared to him that there had been 
too many professions, too much veiled 
language which hon. Members could 
interpret according to their own desires, 
or the advantages of their constituents. 
The hon. Member for Devonport hoped 
there would be no professions and no 
niggling. He certainly would satisfy 
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Supply 
the hon. Gentleman. He would make no 
promise, he would make no profession. 
He intend to look at these matters as a 
man of business and to rectify what he 
thought needed rectification. The hon. 
Member for Devonport remarked that his 
constituency was much overcrowded. 
The proper deduction frc m that statement 
was that workmen ought not to be 
attracted to Devonport, but that more 
work should be given to Chatham and 
other places. Did the hon. Member 
think for a moment that if they were to | 
give an extra 6d. or ls. it w ould remove 
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*Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY asked how this increase in 
wages would remedy that state of things, 
Devonport must concentrate the whole 
of its attention on getting better housing 
for the working classes. That was a 
better solution of the difficulty than 
making thousands of men in other yards 
discontented. The conditions could not 
be so very hard, because even when 
higher wages were being paid in private 
‘yards the Admiralty were still able to 
get al] their work done. He did not 
‘wish to disturb that content by holding 


the terrible state of things to which he | out expectations which no Government 


had called attention ? 
Mr. KEARLEY said that he had! 


made no new proposition. 


*Tue FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI-| of the situation. 


RALTY asked who did make it. 
Hon. MemsBers: “The last Govern- 
ment.” 

*ToeE FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY remarked that he was not 
responsible for the last Government. If 
they had made the promise attributed to 
them they had Janded the Admiralty in 
great difficulty. Ifrent were to be taken 
into consideration they would have to 
diminish wages in those places where 
there was an excess of cottage accommo- 
dation. It was not merely a question of 
money ; if it were, it would be easy. It 
would be very popular to make the 
money fly—possibly the Government 
might win back Portsmouth and Devon- 
port if they did. But it was necessary 
to have content not only in one spot but 
throughout the service ; 
crimination asked for would set 
whole of the establishments in a ferment. 
Would Portsmouth and the other dock- | 
yards be content with a lower wage than | 
Devonport ? 


servants of the Government? [Mr. | 
Loven: ‘‘Give it all round!”] That 
would result in the Government doing 
less building at Devonport than at other 
places. How would an additional ls. a 
week do away with the difficulty of over- 
crowding? In Deptford the wages were 
raised, and the rents of cottages had 
actually been put up. Devonport ought 
to see how far they could build artisans’ 
dwellings. 

Mr. KEARLEY : We cannot get land 
at a suitable price. 


First Lord of the Admiralty. 





and the dis- | 
the | 


And if the increase were | 
given to the labourer, why not to all the | 


| the grievance 





| could possibly fulfil. 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON said that no 
one knew better than he the difficulties 
But when the wages 
of the dockyards were inquired into and 
settled five years ago, the Admiralty 
certainly admitted the principle that in 
the lower ratings the wages should be 
determined by the circumstances of the 
locality, of which rental was the chief. 
He was bound also to say that the late 
Board considered at the same time the 
case of Devonport, but they decided 
against it because they did not think the 
same special circumstances applied. It 
appeared that in Deptford the advance 
had been swept into the pockets of the 
landlord. That was a possible result 
they foresaw and tried to deprecate, and 
he could only regret that such had been 
the result of the well-meant effort of the 
late Board. 

Viscount CRAN BORNE (Rochester) 
called attention to the grievances of the 
| riggersin the Royal Dockyardat Chatham, 
| who complained that they were not as 
well treated as other departments of the 
dockyard either as regards wages 
or superannuation. It might be said that 
was accounted for by the 
fact that after all the riggers were not 
engaged in anything like so skilled a 
trade as, say, the carpenters. That 
might have been the case in former years 
but as time had gone on and steel rigging 
had been substituted, as a matter of 
fact the business of rigging bad become 
extremely skilled, and there was great 
responsibility attaching to it, fart 
of their duty being to manceuvre great 
ships in and out of the dock, 
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These men had to obtain a certain status 
before they became riggers; and it had 
been represented to him that they were 
not being properly treated by the Board 
of Admiralty as to the condition of their 
services. 

Mr. MORTON agreed with the obser- 
vations of the last speaker as to the 
riggers, but he desired to call attention 
to the case of labourers engaged in the 
dangerous and unhealthy work in double 
bottoms. These labourers were receiving 
an exceedingly low rate of pay. He 
agreed that the principal element in 
determining the cost of living of those 
men was rent. But in reply to the state- 
ment of the Financial Secretary to the Ad- 
miralty that any increase in wages would 
go into the pockets of the landlords 
in the shape of rent, he would point out 
that rents in Devonport had been in- 
creased to the furthest limit; and the 
only result of any attempt to raise them 
still higher would be to swell the number 
of labourers who were going outside the 
manor of Devonport to live. Rents in 
Devonport were for all practical pur- 
poses economically fixed, and any in- 
creased pay would not go into the land- 
lord’s pocket, but would go to improve 
the condition of the workman by en- 
abling him to live in more rooms than 
at present. He was sure that if he could 
take the right hon. Gentleman into some 
of the streets of Devonport and show him 
the scenes he had witnessed—whole 
families, in some cases three generations, 
living in a single room—it would soften 
even the proverbially hard hearts of the 
Government officials and lead them to 
consider this matter in a different light. 
He still trusted that the Admiralty would 
make special inquiry into the state of 
things at Devonport, for he was _per- 
suaded that if they did so in an un- 
prejudiced way, the case he had put 
would command attention, and would be 
effectually dealt with. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: The hon. Gentleman who has 
just sat down may rest assured that the 
Admiralty are ready, as they ever have 
been, to give consideration to any legiti- 
mate grievances. I will not traverse the 
arguments he has used. In any case, 
I am not sure that anything would be 
gained by discussing the matter at the 
present moment. Nor do I rise for that 
purpose. I rose to make an appeal to 
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the Committee; but before doing so, 
some answer is due to my noble Friend 
the Member for Rochester in reference 
to the brief speech he made a few 
rainutes ago. Both he and the hon. 
Member for Devonport who has just sat 
down raised the question of the riggers. 
While the riggers have shared in every 
one of those advantages recently given to 
workmen in the Government yards, and 
while their superannuation is calculated 
on precisely the same principle, no doubt 
the fact remains that their wages are 
less than the wages of the joiners. My 
noble Friend specially compared the two. 
But while that fact is undoubted, it must 
be remembered that the same fact occurs 
in every private yard in the kingdom, 
and that in none of these private yards 
do the riggers earn the same wages as the 
joiners. There would be an obvious im- 
propriety, I think, in the Government 
adopting a different system in their 
yards from that which prevails in pri- 
vate yards ; and under the circumstances 
I do not know, as at present advised, that 
the Board of Admiralty are in a position 
to meet the views of my noble Friend 
and the hon. Gentleman opposite. So 
much for that particular question. I 
rose rather on a matter which is more 
within my special province, and that is 
to make an appeal to the Committee to 
conclude this Vote and the other Ad- 
miralty Votes ; because there is a Report 
of Supply which some Members are very 
much interested in, and there are also 
some Bills which must not be forgotten 
if the Session is to be brought to a close 
when we contemplate. I have always 
thought it advisable, and still think so, 
not to put too great a strain upon the 
House in the matter of long sittings. 
[{“ Hear, hear!”] We sat eleven hours 
yesterday, and we have to meet at twelve 
o’clock to-morrow; and under the gir- 
cumstances, I hope the Committee will 
consent to bring this Vote to a conclu- 
sion, and also the remaining Admiralty 
Vote, on which I believe no question will 
arise. As soon as that is done, I will 
move to report progress, and we can 
then proceed with other business. 

Mr. DILLON asked if the right hon. 
Gentleman would give the Committee 
some indication of his idea of the amount 
of business he was going to do. He 
hoped the praetice of not taking Bills on 
the days allotted to Supply, a practice 
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which’ had been observed throughout the 
Session, would not be departed from. 
Mr. LOUGH said the First Lord of the 
Admiralty had promised to look into the 
admitted overcrowding at Devonport, and 
if he would promise that an Inquiry 
would be held, it would not be necessary 
to divide on the Vote. The right hon. 
Gentleman had showed them a book of 
petitions, which he said was an abstract, 


which was surely proof that there was | 


need of an Inquiry. 


*Tie FIRST LORD or tue ADMI.| 
RALTY said he had not promised any- | 
thing more than that he would look into ! 
the petitions, as they did every year, | 
and beyond that he would not go. He) 


had not promised any Inquiry into the 
situation at Devonport. 

Mr. KEARLEY, being dissatisfied with 
the statement of the right hon. Gentle- 
man, moved to reduce the Vote by the 
sum of £100. 


Question put, “ That a sum, not exceed- 
ing £2,125,900, be granted for the said 


Service.” 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 29 ; 
Noes, 112.—(Division List, No. 337.) 


Original Question again proposed. 


Mr. DILLON proposed, “That the 


Chairman do report Progress, and ask 


leave to sit again, in order to elicit a} 


statement from the First Lord of the 
Treasury as to the remaining business 
on the Paper.” 

Toe FIRST LORD or tie TREA- 


SURY said that the rule that had always | 


been adopted on Supply nights since the 


new Standing Order was passed was that | 
sills should not be taken. He thought | 


himself that some relaxation of that Rule 
might be made with advantage after 
Twelve o’clock at the end of the Session, 
but he was quite ready to give way and 
mect hon. Gentlemen on that matter; 
but he hoped hon. Members would give 


the Goyernment such Supply as they | 


could) without unduly prolonging the 
sitting. No Bills would therefore be 
taken that night, nor Report of Supply 
(July 23). 

Mr. DILLON said it was quite two 


vears since he raised the question of | 


the supply of Catholic chaplains in the 
Navy. He did not wish to press that 


Mr. Dillon. 








night for a final answer on the subject. 
He only wished to remind the First Lord 
of the Admiralty that he promised that 
the matter should be looked into. 

*Tiz FIRST LORD or tae ADMI- 
RALTY was understood to say that he 
had not forgotten the promise he had 
made. The matter was still under his 
consideration. 





Vote agreed to. 


5. £2,064,000 (including a Supple- 
/mentary sum of £40,000), Shipbuilding 


| 


| Repairs, Maintenance, Ete.—Materiel.— 
, Agreed to. 


6. £85,600, Educational Services.— 
Agreed to. 

7. £66,700, Scientific Services.— 
| Agreed to. 


& £100,000, Naval Armaments (Sup- 
| plementary). 


CIVIL SERVICES. 
Crass II. 


9. £28,090, to complete the sum for 
| Charity Commission.—Agreed to. 


10. £350,830, to complete the sum for 
Stationery and Printing. 


Dr. CLARK: I should like to ask the 
Seeretary to the Treasury when the con- 
tract will end which we are now under 
with Zhe Times for the reporting of the 
proceedings of the House? 

*Mr. HANBURY: At the end of the 
Session. The new contract comes into 
force next Session. 

Dr. CLARK: Will it be on the same 
terms? 

*Mr. HANBURY: Yes, practically on 
the same terms. 

Mr. FLYNN called attention to the 
heavy expenditure incurred in connection 
| with printing, instancing the case of the 
Public Health (Scotland) Bill, in which 
the majority of the Members of the 
House took no interest, but the bulky 
volume of Amendments: to which were 
| printed and issued day after day. In a 
| case like that, a saving might be effected 
by the Amendments only being sent to 
those Members who expressed a desire 
to receive them. 

Mr. LOUGH was not in favour of any 
‘curtailment in the documents sent to 
|Members, saying that a case like the 
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Public Health (Scotland) Bill, in which 
the interest was restricted to a few Mem- 
bers of the House, was of rare occurrence. 
He asked if any of the new contracts that 
had been entered into had been printed? 

*Mr. HANBURY said that the contracts 
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had been laid on the Table of the House, | 
and those for Parliamentary printing had | 
been printed and circulated. With re- 
gard to the suggestion as to the printing | 
of Amendments to particular Bills, that 
was really a matter which did not come | 
within the province of the Treasury at all. | 
It was a matter for the authorities of the 
House; it was entirely in their hands. 

Mr. FLYNN complained as to the way 
in which certain country papers obtained 
hold of documents long before Members. 
He did not know how that occurred. 

Dr. CLARK said the explanation of 
the reprinting of certain papers was the 
habit of the Government when an Order 
of the Day was called was to say “this 
day.” 


Vote agreed to. 


11. £15,904, to complete the sum for 
Woods, Forests, and Land Revenues, ke. 
Office. 

Resolutions to be reported. 

Motion made, and Question proposed, 

“That a sum, not exceeding £13,000, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for Her 
Majesty's Foreign and other Secret Services.” 

Whereupon Motion made, and Ques- 
tion, “ That the Chairman do report Pro- 
gress, and ask leave to sit again,”—(Mr. 
Dillon)—put, and agreed to. 

tesolutions to be reported upon Thurs- 
day ; Committee also report Progress ; 
to sit again To-morrow. 





SUPPLY (9rx JULY]. 
Resolution reported. 


CIVIL SERVICE ESTIMATES, 1897-8. 
Cuass II. 


“That a sum, not exceeding £26,247, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
im course of payment during the year ending 
on the 31st day of March 1898, for the salaries 
and expenses of the Office of Public Works in 
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Mr. P. J. POWER (Waterford, E.) 
said the position as to the new route to 
England was in a most unsatisfactory 
position so far as the Fishguard and 
Rosslare line was concerned. He did not 
intend to enter into the merits of the re- 
spective tenders, but he urged that a 
decision should be come to at once. He 
thought there could be no doubt as to the 


|great importance of this new route to 


England vid Waterford. The people who 
had to pay this large guarantee were 
more interested in this matter than any- 
one else, and they had not had a proper 
opportunity ‘of going into the pros and 
cons of the rival schemes. His consti- 
tuents were inclined to think that con- 
siderably more liberal offers than had 
been made might be made, for it was 
notorious that if one forced a sale the 
seller was placed at a great disadvantage. 
The people, who were still liable for 
£252,000, had a right to demand that 
nothing should be done in a hurry. 
When the Vote was in Committee he 
urged that the entire sum of £93,000 
should be remitted, and under all the 
circumstances he did not think that that 
was an unreasonable request. The Trea- 
sury, however, refused to accede to that 
proposition, and had determined to fore- 
close and sell at once. He had no doubt 
that that was a convenient course for the 
Treasury, but it was a most inconvenient 
proceeding for those whom he had the 
honour to represent. He suggested that 
the Government should not charge the 
interest of the next two years in this case. 
In the meanwhile, County Councils would 
be established in Ireland, and the deci- 
sion as to what should be done should 
be left to them. By foregoing the in- 
terest for two years, the Government 
would give people time to think what 
was the best course. 

Mr. J. C. FLYNN said that naturally 
the cess-payers were anxious to relieve 
themselves of the crushing liability rest- 
ing upon them. The public were not 
made aware of the offers that were made 
to the Treasury on behalf of the 
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railway companies until Friday last. 
He was sure the right hon. Gentle- 
man would recognise that where the 
interests were so large it would take 
some little time for the matter to be 
fairly discussed and weighed. The 
question concerned not alone the cess- 
payers who. were paying so heavy a 
burden, but practically it involved a 
much larger issue, namely, whether there 
should be for Cork and the South of 
Ireland some alternative route to the 
Welsh and English markets as against 
the Great Southern and Western and 
London and North Westérn Railways, 
Cork at present being virtually in the 
hands of the Great Southern and 
Western with regard to its imports and 
exports except in so far as it was 
relieved by its sea borne trade. He did 
not dispute that the majority of the 
resolutions were in favour of the Fish- 
guard and Rosslare line ; but the public 
opinion of the localities was. still 
undetermined and he hoped that the 
Treasury would delay the matter for a 
reasonable time. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said he 
rose with a profound sense of respon- 
sibility engendered by the fact that 
anything the Irish Members said would 
have no effect on the Government, who 
had made up their minds the 
question. A profound interest was 
taken in the Waterford, Dungarvan, 
and Lismore Railway, and it was said 
that there ought to be delay on the part 
of the Government in coming to a 
decision. If delay would assist the 
Government it was now seven years 
since the Act was passed to make this 
connection between Rosslare and Cork. 
But now a _ keen competition had 


on 
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and Western Railway Company was held 
in no favour in Ireland. Every place 
through which it ran would be glad to 
be rid of it. It was true that amongst 
the people of Ireland there was a doubt 
as to what should be done in the 
matter ; but he would point out that the 
public bodies of Cork, Fermoy, Lismore, 
and Dungarvan had passed resolutions 
begging the Goverment to sell the rail- 
way to the Rosslare Company. Water- 
ford city, he granted, was in a contrary 
sense. But Waterford, if he recollected 
aright, paid only £1,400 out of the 
£14,000 guarantee ; and Waterford city, 
as he recollected well—for he was a 
Member of the Select Committee at the 
time—sent its Mayor and Corporation 
over to support this route when the Act 
of 1890 was before the House. Then 
what was the case of Wexford? The 
Corporation, the Board of Guardians, 
and the Grand Jury of Wexford had 
passed unanimous resolutions in favour of 
the Rosslare Company ; the Enniscorthy 
Guardians had done the same ; and if it 
was any recommendation, which he 
doubted, the County of Wexford Lunatic 
Asylum Board—{laughter|—had passed a 
similar resolution. They were told that this 
was a case in which there was a possibility 
of doubt amongst the loca] people, as to 
what should be done with this line. He 
could see no doubt the Waterford city 
people were strongly in favour of the 
Great Western ; all the rest were strongly 
in favour of the Rosslare Company. 
Let him say a word on the question of 
delay. If this proposal was to fructify 
into a concern, they must 
have an Act of Parliament, which 
could not be got this year. As he 


going 





suddenly sprung up, and a_ great 
element of the dramatic had been imported 
into the consideration of the question. 
What was the position from the point of 
view of the common or garden Irishman ? 
The Great Southern and Western Rail- 
way Company of Ireland was in conjunc- 
tion with the Great Western of England 
in opposing the giving of the line to the 
Rosslare Company. The Great Southern 
Mr. J.C. Flynn. 


understood the Standing Orders, they 


must table their plans in November, and 


the four months between now and 
| November was none too long for civil 
engineers to map out this line and take 
|levels and deviations, and so on, seeing 
| that there would be forty miles of rail- 
| way from Rosslare to the city of Water- 


'ford with two enormous bridges, If it 
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were going to be made into a scheme at 
all, surely it was essential that the 
Government should make up their minds 
one way or the other to whom they were 
going to give it. If they were going to 
give it to the Great Western, give it 
them on the spot and put the people out 
of pain ; if they were going to give it to 
the Rosslare people, give it them. Only 
have a mind and make it up somehow. 
[‘* Hear, hear!”] He quite agreed that 
the Great Western would be the better 
body for the city of Waterford, and if he 
lived in the city of Waterford as his hon. 
friend did, he would be a Great Western 
man ; for the interest of Waterford was 
an important interest, and was not to be 
lightly set aside. In view of all the 
case, however, he believed the city of 
Waterford was no more in danger 
of its traffic than in 1890, when its 
Mayor and Corporation unanimously 
supported _ the Rosslare — scheme. 
He had read the two proposals, and that 
of the Great Western was worse in one 
respect, that was to say, it was shorter 
in amount. It was the better of the two 
in another sense, because it offered the 
Treasury cash. The Rosslare offered a 
larger sum, but a little more deferred. 
That was from the Treasury point of 
view. From the point of view of the 
baronies the Great Western tender was 
slightly better than the Rosslare. He 
thought the Government might make 
slightly better terms than those of either 
of the proposals. In one respect he 
thought the Great Western proposal was 
wholly impossible, because the moment 
they said they would only give £7. 10s. for 
a £10 share, they debased the entire sys- 
tem upon which British credit rested. On 
the other hand, he thought a little more 
might be screwed out of the Rosslare 
Company. But whatever they decided 
upon, the Government should when 
they had come to their decision, 
bring in this Bill next year, and put their 
back into it, and not allow a Committee 
of the House of Lords to reject that 
scheme. He was not at all sure, in view 
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of the importance of this route to Eng- 
land for the whole of Munster, that this 
was not worthy to be made into a public 
Bill. 

Mr. P. J. POWER wished it to be 
understood that he had spoken simply 
as a county Member. 

Mr. R. W. HANBURY thought 
there was very little to be said in 
favour of the proposal for delay. An 
opportunity had occurred for settling this 
question, and if they did not take advan. 
tage of it, the opportunity might never 
recur. Hon. Members averred that 
sufficient time had not been given to the 
people of the locality to make up their 
minds, but if hon. Members were 
to see the number of resolutions which 
he had received in favour of one 
scheme or the other, and if they 
knew how many deputations had been 
anxious to see him on this subject on the 
one side and the other, they would, he 
thought, no longer doubt that the locality 
had had sufficient time to prove its 
opinions. He held that they onght to 
come definitely to terms with one or other 
of the competing companies. From the 
first there had been three interests to 
consider, namely the taxpayer, the rate- 
payer, and the locality generally. He 
wished to point out that he had not 
considered the taxpayer exclusively. In 
proof of that he might mention that the 
Treasury had received a far better offer 
from the Great Southern and Western 
Railway Company, which they had 
rejected, because they did not want to 
throw the whole of this district into the 
hands of one Company. If nothing were 
done and if the matter were to remain 
entirely in the hands of the present 
directorate and shareholders, the rate- 
payers and locality, he believed, would 
benefit much less than they would if the 
line were handed over to either of the 
Companies that were tendering, for in 
addition to the sums which these Com- 
panies were offering to the Treasury 
for the mortgage, they were making 
certain concessions both to the rate- 
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payers and to the locality. It 
highly important in the interests of 
ratepayers that there should be a good 
railway system throughout the South of 
Ireland, a system that would develop 
traffic. The hon. Member _ for 
North Louth had rather taunted him 
for not having made up his mind 
at once, but he had been waiting 
simply in order that the locality 
might be able to express its views. 
He had _ received many resolutions 
from Boards of Guardians and other 
bodies, but he had not yet received all 
the deputations from the South of 
Ireland who were anxious to inter- 
view him. It would not be right to 
make up his mind until he had seen 
these deputations, but he hoped he 
_ Should have received the last of them by 
the end of this week, and he should do 
his best to arrive at a decision by | 
Monday or Tuesday next, so that he | 
might announce his decision before the 
House rose. 


was 





Resolution agreed to. 


SUPPLY [19th JULY]. 
Report deferred till Thnrsday. 


SUPPLY [28rd JULY]. 
Report deferred till Thursday. 


POST OFFICE (SITES) RE-COMMITTED 
BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS (ADVANCES 
AND REMISSION OF DEBT). 


Committee thereupon deferred till To- 
morrow. 
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NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 
1895-96 

Committee thereupon deferred till To- 

morrow. 


EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till To- 


morrow. 


BURIAL JOINT COMMITTEES BILL. 


Second Reading deferred till To- 
morrow. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE. 
(BORROWING POWERS) BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


POST OFFICE 
(EAST INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIA 
MAILS, AND AUSTRALIAN MAILS.) 


Resolved — 


“That the Contracts dated the 25th day of 
May 1897, entered into with the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company and the 
Orient Steam Navigation Company, for (1) 
the Eastern and part of the Australian Mail 
Service and (2) the other part of the Australian 
Mail Service be approved.” —(Mr. Hanbury.) 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of the 15th day of this 
instant July, Mr. Speaker adjourned the 
House without Question put. 


House adjourned accordingly at Twenty 
Minutes before Two o'clock. 





Mr. Hanbury. 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
Wednesday, 28th July 1897. 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 


As amended (by the Standing Com- 
nittee), further considered. 


Clause 108,— 


POWERS OF UTILISING SEWAGE. 


The local authority may, from time to time, 
for the purpose of utilising sewage, agree with 
any person as to the supply of such sewage or 
the distribution or disposal or treatment thereof 
over land, and as to the works to be made for 
the purpose of such supply or distribution or 
disposal, or treatment, and as to the parties 
to execute the same and to bear the costs 
thereof, and as to the sums of money, if any, 
to be paid for that supply ; provided that no 
contract shall be made for the supply of sewage 
for a period exceeding five years, unless with 
the authority of the Board, and not for any 
period exceeding twenty-five years; and the 
local authority may, in terms of the provisions 
of Sections one hundred and forty-three and 
one hundred and forty-four of this Act, con- 
tract for, purchase, or take on lease any lands, 
buildings, engines, materials, or apparatus for 
the purpose of receiving, storing, disinfecting, 
distributing, or disposing of or treating sewage. 


Amendments made: Leave out “one 
hundred and forty-three and”; after 
“forty-four,” insert “one hundred and 
forty-five.’—(Lord Advocate.) 


Clause 111,— 


USE OF SEWERS BY PERSONS BEYOND 
DISTRICT. 

Any owner or occupier of premises beyond 
the limits of the district of a local authority 
or within said limits who is not liable for 
general assessment or special sewer assessment 
may cause any sewer or drain from such pre- 
mises to communicate with any sewer of the 
local authority: provided always, that such 
sewer of the local authority and any works con- 
nected therewith are of sutticient capacity and 
otherwise suitable for receiving such additional 
drainage ; and that upon such terms and condi- 
tions as may be agreed upon between such 
owner or occupier and such local authority, 
and any dispute which may arise under this 
section shall be determined summarily by the 
sheriff. Provided always that the additional 
sewage so to be emptied or discharged into the 
sewers is not of a nature to cause damage to 
the structure of the sewer or, by admixture 
with other sewage therein, to cause a 
nuisance. 
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Amendments made: Before “ general,” 
insert “ public health.”—-(Lord Advocate.) 


Clause 118,— 


PLACING CARCASSES IN RUNNING WATER, ETC. 


It shall not be lawful for any person to 
throw, or suffer to be thrown, into any run- 
ning water, drains, or ditches, the carcass of 
any animal or part thereof, and any person 
offending against this clause shall be liable to 
a penalty not exceeding ten pounds. 


After “ water,” 
“water,” insert 


Amendments made: 
insert “spring”; after 
“well.’—(Lord Advocate.) 


After “water,” insert “lake, pool, 
reservoir.” —(Sir J. Fergusson.) 
Clause 121,— 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES MAY 
SEWERAGE. 


COMBINE AS TO 


Two or more local authorities may, with the 
sanction of the Board, combine together for 
the purpose of executing and maintaining any 
works by this Act or any other Act authorised 
in regard to sewerage or drainage that may 
be for the benefit of their respective districts ; 
and all moneys which they may agree to con- 
tribute for the execution and maintenance of 
such common works shall, in the case of each 
local authority, be deemed to be expenses 
incurred by them in the execution of works 
within their district. 


Amendments made: Leave out “ and,” 
and insert “or acquiring an interest in 
or”; leave out “and,” and insert “or 
acquisition or”; after “execution,” in- 
sert “acquisition or maintenance.”— 
(Lord Advocate.) 


Clause 122,— 


SPECIAL DRAINAGE DISTRICTS. 


(1.) Upon requisition to that effect, made in 
writing, by a parish council, or by not fewer 
than ten ratepayers within the district of a 
local authority not being the local authority 
of a burgh, the local authority shall be bound 
to meet, after twenty-one days’ notice, and 
shall, whether sewers or drains have been 
already constructed or not, consider the pro- 
priety of— 

(a) forming part of their district into a 
special drainage district ; or 

(b) enlarging or limiting the boundaries 
of a special drainage district; or 

(c) combining a special drainage district 
with another special drainage district ; 
or 

(d) enlarging or limiting the boundaries of 
both or either of such special drainage 
districts and combining the same or 
parts thereof; or 
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(e) determining that any special drainage 
district shall cease to exist as a special 
drainage district, or that any such com- 
bination shall cease ; 

and the resolution of the local authority shall 
determine all questions regarding the payment 
of any debt which may affect any special 
drainage district, and the right to impose and 
the obligation to pay any assessment affected 
by such determination, and shall fix the date 
at which such determination shall take effect ; 
and such resolution shall be published in one 
or more newspapers circulating in the district, 
or by the posting of handbills throughout the 
district, and a copy of said resolution shall 
be forthwith transmitted to the Board, and, 
where the local authority is a district com- 
mittee, to the county council ; and the produc- 
tion of such newspaper or handbill, or a cer- 
tificate under the hand of the clerk of the 
local authority (whose signature need not be 
proved) shall be sufficient evidence of such 
resolution; and within twenty-one days after 
the date of the publication of such resolution 
it shall be competent for any person interested 
to appeal against the resolution to the sheriff, 
and the sheriff, not being a sheriff-substitute 
resident within the district, may either ap- 
prove or disapprove of such resolutions, an: if 
he disapproves thereof he may either find that 
no special drainage district should be formed, 
or may enlarge or limit the special district as 
defined by the resolution of the local authority, 
or may find that a special drainage district 
should be formed and may define the limits 
thereof, or may find that such special drainage 
district or part thereof shall be combined as 
prayed, or that such combination shall cease, 
or that such special drainage district or dis- 
tricts shall, as such, cease to exist; and the 
decision of the sheriff shall be binding, and 
shall be final, except where it is pronounce] 
by a sheriff-substitute, in which case it may 
be appealed to the sheriff. 

(2.) The order of the sheriff shall determine 
all questions regarding the payment of any debt 
which may affect any special drainage district, 
and the right to impose, and the obligation to 
pay, any assessment affected by his determina- 
tion, and shall fix the date at which such deter- 
mination shall take effect, and a copy of 
every such resolution by a local authority and 
of any order pronounced by the sheriff shall 
be forthwith published in one or more news- 
papers circulating in the district, or by the 
posting of handbills throughout the district, 
and transmitted to the Board and to the county 
council. 

(3.) Where a district committee is the local 
authority, notwithstanding the provisions of 
Section seventeen, Sub-section two, Sub-head (c) 
of the Local Government (Scotland) Act 1889, 
it shall not be competent to appeal to the 
county council against any resolution of the 
district committee under this section. 

(4.) Nothing contained in this Act shall pre- 
judice the provisions of Section eighty-one of 
the last-mentioned Act as amended by Section 
forty-four of the Local Government (Scotland) 
Act 1894. 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
moved in Sub-section (1), before the 
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words “publication of such resolution,” 
to insert “last.” The effect of the Amend- 
ment would be that the formation of g 
special drainage district would take place 
21 days after the “last” publication of 
the advertisement notice. 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. Granax 
Murray, Buteshire) said that this was 
a real case in which the “last ” should 
be “first "—[“ hear, hear!” and laugh- 
ter|—whilst it was possible to know 
the date on which the first publication 
of the notice took place, it would be 
difficult to know the date of the last 
publication of it, as there was no definite 
number of times fixed for the publica- 
tion. He thought that 21 days after the 
first publication would be a satisfactory 
interval, and if the hon. Member would 
substitute “first” for “last” he would 
accept the Amendment. 

Mr. CALDWELL said that he only 
wished that the time should be definite. 
He would, therefore, accept the Lord 
Advocate’s suggestion, and he conse- 
quently asked leave to withdraw his 
Amendment. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved in the same 
Sub-section, before the words “ publica- 
tion of such resolution,” to insert “ first.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendments made: After “resolu- 
tion,” insert “whatever its terms may 
be”; before “special,” insert “ district 
or”; leave out “every such resolution 
by a local authority and of.”—(Lord 
Advocate.) 


Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeenshire, 
E.) moved to insert at the end, after 
Sub-section (3) :— 


(4) Where a special drainage district has been 
formed, or may hereafter be formed, under the 
provisions of this Act, the district committee 
of the district in which such special drainage 
district is or may be situated, or the county 
council where a county is not divided into dis- 
tricts, shall, in their discretion, have power 
to provide for the drainage of the highways 
and footpaths under their management and 
coutrol within such special drainage district, 
or to pay or contribute out of the assessments 
raised under the Roads and Bridges (Scotland) 
Act 1878 a proportion of the cost of providing 
and maintaining sewers sufficient for the 
drainage of such highways and footpaths. 


*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE said that he 
was willing to accept the Amendment. 
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*Mr. SPEAKER: I do not know 
whether the right hon. and learned Gen- 
tleman has satisfied himself that this 
Amendment does not alter the incidence 
of taxation. 

*TuzE LORD ADVOCATE said that he 
was afraid that the latter part of the 
Amendment would do so. If the hon. 
Member would be content with his pro- 
mise he would undertake to consider the 
matter, with the view, if necessary, of 
himself moving an Amendment in 
another place which would carry out the 
hon. Member’s object. 

Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said that the 
Amendment could not be inserted in the 
House of Lords. 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE said that he 
proposed to move the recommitment of 
the Bill in order to get the sub-section 
inserted in Committee. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that he wished 
to point out that a similar sub-section 
was contained in the Bill in regard to 
sewage. He asked leave to withdraw 
his Amendment. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment made: In Sub-section (4), 
before “section,” insert “ Sub-sections 
one and two of.”—(Lord Advocate.) 


Clause 124,— 


SUPPLY OF WATER FOR BURGHS. 

With respect to burghs subject to the provi- 
sions of the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act 1892 
or having a local Act for police purposes, 
nothing contained in this Act shall prejudice 
the provisions of any of the said Acts in re- 
gard to the provision of a supply of water for 
the domestic use of the inhabitants and for 
sanitary and other purposes. Provided that in 
the said Acts the term “land” shall include 
water and any right or servitude to or over 
land or water. 


Amendments made: After “for 
police,” insert “or other.,—(Sir ZL. 
McIver.) 


Leave out “said Acts,” and insert-— 


“Burgh Police (Scotland) Act 1892, and in the 
Land Clauses Acts so far as incorporated there- 
with, or authorised thereby to be put in force.” 
—(Lord Advocate.) 


Clause 125,— 
LOCAL AUTHORITY TO REQUIRE WATER TO 
BE SUPPLIED TO HOUSES IN CERTAIN CASES. 


If any occupied house within the district of 
any local authority other than the local autho- 
nity of a burgh is without a proper supply of 
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wholesome water at or reasonably near the 
same, the local authority shall require the 
owner to obtain such supply and to do all such 
works as may be necessary for that purpose, 
and failing his doing so, within twelve months 
after due notice, the local authority may them- 
selves obtain such supply, and for that pur- 
pose may use their powers of acquiring land 
by agreement or otherwise under this Act; 
and may enter upon the premises and execute 
all such works as may appear to them neces- 
sary, in the same manner as if an order of a 
sheriff, magistrate, or justice had been made 
for the removal of a nuisance on the premises 
and that order had not been complied with ; 
and the local authority may recover in a sum- 
mary manner from the owner the whole or a 
reasonable part of the expenses incurred by 
them under this section: Provided that where 
the owners of two or more houses have failed 
to comply with the requirements of the notice 
served on them under this section, and the 
local authority might, under this Act, execute 
the necessary works for providing a water 
supply for each house, the local authority may, 
if it appears to them desirable and no greater 
expense would be occasioned thereby, execute 
works for the joint supply of water to those 
heuses, and apportion the expenses as _ they 
deem just, and further provided that if any 
question shall arise under this section it shall 
be determined summarily by the sheriff, who 
shall have regard to all the circumstances of 
the case, and whose decision shall be final. 


Amendment made: After “may,” in- 
sert “for the purpose of obtaining such 


supply.”—(Lord Advocate.) 


*Toe LORD ADVOCATE 
leave out the words— 


moved to 


“and execute all such works as may appear to 
them necessary, in the same manner as if an 
order of a sheriff, magistrate, or justice had 
been made for the removal of a nuisance on 
the premises and that order had not been com- 
plied with.” 


Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) said 
that in his opinion the Amendment 
would render the clause worthless. 

*TuE LORD ADVOCATE said that his 
Amendment simply took away the too 
drastic power which the clause originally 
gave to the local authorities to enter 
premises, and to execute works, and to 
provide a water supply without an appeal 
to the Sheriff. The Amendment had been 
suggested by a gentleman of considerable 
experience, who had pointed out that the 
clause, as it stood, would tempt local 
authorities sometimes to avoid their 
duty to arrange for a general water 
supply, by insisting upon individuals pro- 
viding it for their own premises at their 
own expense. His Amendment must be 
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read along with the following proviso, 
which he intended to move— 

“Provided that nothing in this section shall 
relieve the local authority from the duty of 
providing their district or any part thereof 
with a supply of water, where a general scheme 


for such supply is required, and can be carried 
out at a reasonable cost.” 


Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) said 
that he could not see what beneficial 
effect that Amendment would have. 

Mr. CALDWELL said he thought 
that the Amendment was objectionable. 
He suggested that the words should be 
left in, and if it were necessary alteration 
could be effected in another place. 

*Tne LORD ADVOCATE assented. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Amendment made: 
the clause add,— 


“Provided that nothing in this section shall 
relieve the local authority from the duty of 
providing their district or any part thereof with 
a supply of water, where a general scheme for 
such supply is required, and can be carried 


At the end of 


out at a reasonable cost.”—(Zord Advocate.) | 


Clause 126,— 


SUPPLY OF WATER FOR DISTRICTS OTHER 
THAN BURGHS. 


With respect to districts other than burghs 


the following provisions shall have effect :— 


(1.) The local authority, if they think it ex- | 


pedient so to do, may acquire and provide or 
arrange for a supply of water for the domestic 
use of the inhabitants and for sanitary and 
other purposes, and for that purpose may 
acquire and conduct water from any lake, river, 
spring, or stream, may dig wells, make and 
maintain reservoirs, may purchase, take upon 
lease, hire, construct, lay down, and maintain 
such waterworks, pipes, and premises, and do 
and execute all such works, matters, and 
things as shall be necessary and proper for 
the aforesaid purpose, and may themselves 
furnish a supply of water, or contract or ar- 


range with any other person to furnish the | 


same; and for the purposes aforesaid the local 


authority shall be held to have all the powers | 


and rights given to promoters of undertakings 
by the Lands Clauses Acts as amended by this 
Act: Provided also, that it shall not be law- 
ful for the local authority to provide or supply 
water within any area which any local 


authority or any company, established by Act | 
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baths and wash-houses, or for trading or manu- 
facturing and all other than domestic purposes, 
on such terms and conditions as may be agreed 
on between the local authority and the persons 
desirous of being so supplied. Provided that 
when water is thus supplied from such surplus 
it shall not be lawful for the local authority 
to charge the persons so supplied both with 
the portion of the special water assessment 
applicable to the buildings or premises sup- 
plied, and also for the supply of water 
obtained ; but the local authority may either 
charge the said assessment leviable on such 
buildings or premises, or charge for the sup- 
ply of water furnished to the same as they 
shall think fit, and the local authority shall 
| have the same remedies and powers of recover- 
|ing payment of such water rents or payments 
as are hereinafter provided with regard to the 
| special water assessment. 

| (3.) The local authority may cause all exist- 
jing public cisterns, pumps, wells, reservoirs, 
|conduits, aqueducts, and works used for the 
gratuitous supply of water to the inhabitants 
'to be continued, maintained, and plentifully 
supplied with water, or may substitute, main- 
tain, and plentifully supply with water other 
|such works equally convenient; and may, if 
they shall think fit, provide and gratuitously 
supply water for any public baths or wash- 
houses established otherwise than for private 
profit or supported out of any rates. 


Amendment made: In Sub-section (1) 
before “promoters of undertakings” in- 
isert “and be subject to all the obliga- 
tions imposed on the.”—(Mr. Caldwell.) 





Mr. CALDWELL moved, at the end of 
| the clause, to add,— 

| (4.) The local authority shall have the same 
powers and be subject to the same restrictions 
for carrying water mains within their district 
as they have and are subject to for carrying 
| sewers within their district respectively by the 
law for the time being in force. 

|He said that he had intended to insert 
\the words “or without” after the word 
|“ within” and before the words “their 
district,” but, in accordance with the 
|wish of the Lord Advocate, he had 
| omitted them. 

Dr. CLARK said that he did not see 
| the use of the Amendment if the words 
All the 
trouble occurred outside the area. 


|“ or without” were omitted. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 127,— 


of Parliament or empowered by or authorised | 


by Provisional Order, is authorised to supply 


with water, unless the local authority shall pre- | 


viously have purchased or acquired the under- 
taking of such local authority or company. 


(2.) The local authority, if they have any 


| PENALTY FOR CAUSING WATER TO BE COR- 
RUPTED BY GAS WASHINGS, ETC. 

Any person engaged in the manufacture of 

| gas, naphtha, vitriol, paraffin, or dye stuffs, or 

| any other deleterious substance, or in any trade 





surplus water after fully supplying what is re- |in which the refuse produced in any such manu- 
quired for domestic and sanitary purposes, may 


supply water from such surplus to any public 
Lord Advocate. 


| facture is used, who shall at any time cause or 


suffer to be brought or to flow into any stream, 
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reservoir, aqueduct, well, or pond, or place for 
water, constructed or used for the supply of 
water for domestic purposes, or into any pipe 
or drain communicating therewith, any pro- 
duct, washing, or other substance produced in 
any such manufacture, or shall wilfully do any 
act connected with any such manufacture, 
whereby the water in any such stream, reser- 
voir, aqueduct, well, pond, or place for water 
shall be fouled, and any person who shall wil- 
fully do or permit to be done any act whereby 
the water in any stream, reservoir, aqueduct, 
well, pond, or place constructed or used for 
the supply of water for domestic purposes shall 
be fouled, shall forfeit for every such offence a 
sum not exceeding fifty pounds. 


Amendment made: After “ water for,” 
insert “ drinking or other.”—(Mr. Weir.) 


*Mr. WEIR (Ross and Cromarty) 
moved, at the end of the clause, to add,— 


“And in the case of the Highland crofting 
counties of Argyll, Inverness, Ross and Cro- 
marty, Caithness, Sutherland, and Orkney and 
Shetland, it is provided that if the local 
authority fail to take action under section 
eight of the Pollution of Rivers Act 1876, for 
the purpose of freeing from pollution any 
stream or river which within a period of ten 
years from the date hereof has formed the water 
supply for domestic purposes of any ten or 
more inhabitants of any township or village 
situated in one or more of the said Highland 
counties, and which river or stream may have 
become so polluted by sewage or otherwise as 
to render it unfit for drinking or other domestic 
purposes, then, notwithstanding any provisions 
contained in any section of this Act, it shall 
be binding on the local authority, on receiving 
notice in writing from any five inhabitants of 
such township or village, to provide a fit and 
proper supply of water suitable for drinking 
or other domestic purposes, and should the 
local authority fail, within reasonable time after 
the notice aforesaid, to afford a fit and suitable 
service of water, then it shall be incumbent on 
the Local Government Board for Scotland to 
take such steps as may be necessary to insure 
that supply being provided.” 


He said that at present the Local Gov- 
ernment Board had no power to compel 
the local authorities to take action in 
providing a proper water supply. He 
had had brought to his notice an 
illustration of the present unsatis- 
factory position. There was the small 
village of Causer, containing some 
17 houses on the River Nethy in Inver- 
ness-shire, which from time immemorial 
had drawn its water supply from the 
river. Recently some houses had been 
built above the village, and the drainage 
from the houses had polluted the river. 
The local authority had required the 
people of the village to obtain a water 
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supply from another source, but this 
they were too poor to do. Action had 
been taken against them in the Sheriff's 
Court, and an order had been made, but 
it had not yet been enforced. He had re- 
ceived a letter from the Secretary for 
Scotland on the matter, expressing great 
sympathy with the people of this village, 
but saying that he had no power to com- 
pel the local authority to prevent the 
pellution of the river. The Secretary for 
Scotland added that the only course for 
the householders to take was to proceed 
under the Pollution of Rivers Act. He 
could not see why the Lord Advocate 
should not accept this Amendment. Not 
enly were the people of this village liable 
to disease caused by the pollution of the 
river, but, as the locality was a resort of 
tourists, visitors might also suffer in 
health. 

*Tnz LORD ADVOCATE said it was 
quite impossible to accept the Amend- 
ment, for it meant that there would be an 
absolute right in five inhabitants of a 
village to have a water supply given 
them at the expense of the local 
authority by simply signing a requisition 
to that effect. At the same time, he was 
not insensible of the fact, in view of the 
case brought to his notice, that difficulties 
about water supply might arise, but when 
this Bill became law the powers of the 
Iceal authority and of the Local Govern- 
ment Board would be greater than they 
were. Even so he would undertake to 
consider the application of these powers 
to the concrete case, and if further words 
were necessary he would see that they 
were introduced in another place before 
the Bill became law. 

Dr. CLARK advised his hon. Friend to 
be satisfied with the undertaking of the 
Lord Advocate. 

Sir C. CAMERON (Glasgow, Bridge- 
ton) hoped the right hon. Gentleman at 
the same time would consider the general 
question of giving the Local Government 
Board power to compel the local 
authority to provide a proper water 


supply. 
Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Clause 130,— 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES MAY COMBINE AS TO 
WATER SUPPLY. 

Two or more local authorities may, with the 

sanction of the Board, combine together for the 

purpose of executing and maintaining any 
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works by this Act or any other Act authorised 
in regard to water supply that may be for the 
benefit of their respective districts; and all 
moneys which they may agree to contribute 
for the execution and maintenance of such 
common works shall, in the case of each local 
authority, be deemed to be expenses incurred 
by them in the execution of works within their 
district. 
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Amendments made: Leave out “and” 
and insert “or acquiring an interest in 
or”; leave out “and” and insert “or 
acquisition or”; after “execution” in- 
sert “acquisition or maintenance.”— 


(Lord Advocate.) 


Clause 131,— 


SPECIAL WATER SUPPLY DISTRICTS. 


(1.) Upon requisition to that effect, made 
in writing, by a parish council or by not fewer 
than ten ratepayers within the district, the 
local authority, not being the local authority 
of a burgh, shall be bound to meet, after 
twenty-one days’ notice, and shall, whether 
water supply has been already provided or 
not, consider the propriety of— 

(a) forming part of their district into a 

special water supply district ; or 
(b) enlarging or limiting the boundaries of 
a special water supply district ; or 

(c) combining a special water supply dis- 
trict with another special water supply 
district ; or 

(d) enlarging or limiting the boundaries 

of both or either of such svecial water 
supply districts, and combining the 
same or parts thereof; or 

(e) determining that any special water 

supply district shall cease to exist as a 
special water supply district, or that any 

such combination shall cease ; 
and the resolution of the local authority shall 
determine all questions regarding the payment 
of any debt which may affect any special water 
‘supply district, and the right to impose and 
the obligation to pay any assessment affected 
by such determination, and shall fix the date 
at which such determination shall take effect ; 
and such resolution shall be published in one 
or more newspapers circulating in the district, 
or by the posting of handbills throughout the 
district, and a copy of said resolution shall be 
forthwith transmitted to the Board, and where 
the local authority is a district committee to 
the county council ; and the production of such 
newspaper or handbill, or a certificate under 
the hand of the clerk of the local authority 
(whose signature need not be proved), shall 
be sufficient evidence of such resolution; and 
within twenty-one days after the date of the 
publication of such resolution it shall be com- 
petent for any person interested to appeal 
against the same to the sheriff ; and the sheriff, 
not being a sheriff-substitute resident within 
the district, may either approve or disapprove 
of such resolution; and if he disapproves 
thereof he may either find that no special 
water supply district should be formed, or 
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may enlarge or limit the special district as 
defined by the resolution of the local authority, 
or may find that a special water supply district 
should be formed, and may define the limits 
thereof, or may find that such special water 
supply district or part thereof shall be com. 
bined as prayed, or that such combination shall 
cease, or that such special water supply dis- 
trict or districts shall, as such, cease to exist; 
and the decision of the sheriff shall be binding, 
and shall be final, except where it is pronounced 
by a sheriff substitute, in which case it may 
be appealed to the sheriff : 

(2.) The order of the sheriff shall determine 
all questions regarding the payment of any 
debt which may affect any district or special 
water supply district, and the right to impose 
and the obligation to pay any assessments 
affected by his determination, and shall fix 
the date at which such determination shall take 
effect ; and a copy of said order shall be forth- 
with published in one or more newspapers 
circulating in the district, or by the posting 
of handbills throughout the district and trans- 
mitted to the Board and to the county council. 

(3.) Notwithstanding the provisions of 
Section seventeen, Sub-section two, subhead (c) 
of the Local Government (Scotland) Act 1889, 
it shall not be competent to appeal to the 
county council against any resolution of a dis- 
trict committee under this section. 

(4.) Nothing contained in this Act shall pre- 
judice the provisions of Sub-sections one and 
two of section eighty-one of the last-mentioned 
Act as amended by Section forty-four of the 
Local Government (Scotland) Act 1894. 


Amendments made: Before “ special,” 
insert “district or.’—(Lord Advocate.) 


Before “ publication ” insert “ last.”— 
(Mr. Caldwell.) 


Leave out “same,” and insert “ reso- 
lution (whatever its terms may be)”; 
before “special” insert “district or”; 
before “section,” insert “ Sub-sections 1 
and 2 of.”"—(Lord Advocate). 


“ 


Clause 135,— 


GENERAL ASSESSMENTS IN DISTRICTS OTHER 
THAN BURGHS. 


With respect to districts other than burghs, 
all charges and expenses incurred by or de- 
volving on the local authority in executing this 
Act or any of the Acts hereby repealed, and 
not recovered as hereinbefore or after provided, 
may be defrayed out of an assessment (in this 
Act referred to as the public health general 
assessment) to be levied by the local authority 
upon all lands and heritages within the dis- 
trict, or in the case of counties not divided into 
districts, within the county, in the like manner 
as, but as a separate assessment from, the 
assessment hereinafter mentioned in this sec- 
tion; that is to say, the said assessment shall 
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be assessed, levied, and recovered in like manner 
and under like powers as— 

The assessment for the maintenance cof 
roads under the provisons of the Roads 
and Bridges (Scotland) Act 1878, or, 
where there is no such assessment, by an 
assessment levied in such manner as en 
assessment micht have been levied for | 
the maintenance of roads. 

Nothing contained in this Act shall affect | 
or prejudice the provisions of the Agricultural | 
Rates, Congested Districts and Burgh Land 
Tax Relief (Scotland) Act 1896. 


| 





Leave out “or after”; leave out 
“such” [such manner”] and _ insert 
“like."—(Lord Advocate). 


At end, insert “under that Act.”-—- 


(Mr. Caldwell.) 
Clause 136,— 


GENERAL 


With respect to burghs subject to the provi- 
sions of the Burgh Police (Scotland) Act 1892, 
or having a local Act for police purnoses— 

All charges and expenses incurred by or 
devolving on the local authority in exe- 
cuting this Act or any of the Acts 
hereby repealed, and not recovered as 
hereinbefore provided, may be defrayed 
out of an assessment (in this Act re- 
ferred to as the public health general 
assessment) to be levied by the local 
authority along with but as a separate 
assessment from the assessment herein- 
after mentioned; that is to say, the 
said assessment shall be assessed, levied, 
and recovered in like manner and under 
the like powers as— 


ASSESSMENTS IN BURGHS. 


The general improvement rate or, when | 


there is no such rate, by a rate 
levied in like manner as the general 
improvement rate. 

Provided also, that where a_ special 
drainage district has been formed, under 
the provisions of any Act, and the 
drainage works therein have been exe- 
cuted and are maintained under the 
authority of such Act, the lands and 
premises situated within such special 
district shall not be liable to assessment 
for the expense of making sewers and 
drainage works in other parts of the 
district of the local authority. 


Amendments made: After “ powers” 
insert “but without any limit except as 
in the immediately succeeding section 
provided”; after “rate,” [ improve- 
ment rate”] insert “under The Burgh 
Police (Scotland) Act, 1892”; after 
“rate,” insert “ under the last-mentioned 
Act.”—(Lord Advocate). 
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Clause 137,— 


LIMIT OF ASSESSMENT. 

The public health general assessment by this 
Act authorised, which shall be imposed upon 
all lands and heritages within the district, in- 
cluding any special drainage or special water 
supply district, shall not exceed the rate of 


| one shilling in the pound. 


The special sewer assessment, and the special 
water assessment, exclusive of the public 
health general assessment, shall not in any 
special drainage or special water supply dis- 
trict exceed the rate of three shillings in the 
| pound. Provided that if the produce of arate 
| of three shillings in the pound in any special 
drainage or special water supply district shall 
not be sufficient to meet the expenditure bond 
fide incurred or contemplated within such 
special district, it shall be lawful to increase 
such rate to such extent as may have been 
approved by the Board; but it shall not be 
| lawful to impose any rate in respect of the 
| expenditure within such special district upon 
any premises without such special district. 


Amendments made: Leave out “ but” 
[“but it shall not”] and insert “Pro- 
vided also that”; leave out “such” 
[“such special district”] and insert 
“any.”—(Lord Advocate). 


Clause 138,— 
BURGHS 


NOT TO BE ASSESSED FOR PUBLIC 
HEALTH RATE IN COUNTIES. 


Notwithstanding anything contained in the 
Local Government (Scotland) Act 1889, or in 
{ this Act, the ratepayers of a burgh shall not 
| be assessed for any charges or expenses in- 
curred by a county council in connection with 
this Act or in relation to public health, nor 
| for the salaries or expenses of the medical 
officer or sanitary inspector appointed for the 
county, and no representative of a burgh shall 
in a district committee or on the county council 
act or vote in any matter relating to this Act 
or to public health for which the ratepayers 
in such burgh are not liable to be assessed. 


| 


Amendment made: Leave out “in con- 
nection with this Act, or in relation to 


public health.”—(Zord Advocate). 


Clause 139,— 


POWER OF BORROWING FOR SEWERS. 


It shall be lawful for the local authority to 
borrow for the purpose of acquiring, making, 
enlarging, or reconstructing sewers, or for the 
purposes specified in Section ninety-nine of this 
Act; and on the security of the special sewer 
assessments, where such exist, and the public 
health general assessments, or either of them, 
such sums of money, and at such times, as 
the local authority shall deem necessary for 
that purpose, and to assign the said special 
‘sewer assessments and public health general 
assessments or any of them in security of the 
money to be so borrowed; and the bonds to 
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be granted on such borrowing and trans- 
ferences or assignations and discharges thereof 
may be in or near to the forms contained in 
the second schedule hereto annexed, and such 
bonds shall be signed by two members and the 
clerk of the local authority, and shall consti- 
tute a lien over the special sewer assessments 
and general assessments thereby assigned, and 
shall entitle the creditors therein to recover 
the sums thereby due from the local authority 
out of the first and readiest of the said special 
and general assessments ; but no such member 
or officer shall be personally liable for the re- 
payment of such money so borrowed, and all 
such obligations shall be deemed and taken to 
be granted on the sole security of the assess- 
ments assigned; and the money so borrowed 
shall be repayable either in one sum or by 
instalments, as may be arranged between the 
borrower and the lender, but so that the same 
shall be wholly repaid, together with the 
accruing interest, within thirty years from the 
date of the loan, but the amount of such loans, 
including interest, shall form a charge against 
the assessments of the years intervening be- 
tween the date of such loans and the date of 
full repayment; and the money so borrowed 
as aforesaid shall be applied for the purposes 
specified in this section, and for the purposes 
specified in Section ninety-nine of this Act, and 
for no other purpose whatsoever. 


Amendments made: Leave out “the 
purposes specified in Section 99 of this 
Act, and,” and insert “ purpose of utilising 
“ sewage ” ; leave out “ or either of them,” 
and insert “as the case may be”; leave 
out “or any of them,” and insert “as the 
case may be”; leave out “and for the 
purposes specified in Section 99 of this 
Act.”—(Lord Advocate). 


Clause 140,— 


POWER OF BORROWING FOR WATER SUPPLY. 


It shall be lawful for the local authority to 
borrow for the purpose of constructing, pur- 
chasing, enlarging, or reconstructing such 
works as are herein authorised for providing a 
supply of water for the use of the inhabitants 
of the district, or for the purpose of entering 
into and implementing any contract or arrange- 
ment with any person for such supply, and cn 
the security of the special water assessments, 
where such exist, and of public health general 
assessments, or either of them, such sums of 
money and at such times as the local authority 
shall deem necessary for that purpose, and to 
assign the said special water assessments and 
public health general assessments, or either of 
them, in security of the money to be so bor- 
rowed ; and the bonds to be granted on such 
borrowing and transferences or assignations 
and discharges thereof may be in or near to 
the forms contained in the second schedule 
hereto annexed ; and such bonds shall be signed 
by two members and the clerk of the local 
authority, and shall constitute a lien over the 
assessments thereby assigned, and shall entitle 
the creditors therein to recover the sums 
thereby due out of the first and readiest of the 
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said assessments ; but no such member or cleck 
shall be personally liable for the repayment of 
such money so borrowed, and all such obliga- 
tions shall be deemed and taken to be granted 
on the sole security of the assessments thereby 
assigned, and the money so borrowed shall be 
repayable either in one sum or by instalments, 
as may be arranged between the borrower and 
the lender, but so that the same shall be 
wholly repaid, together with the accruing inte- 
rest, within thirty years from the date of ie 
lcan ; but the amount of such loans, including 
interest, shall form a charge against the assess- 
ments of the years intervening between the 
date of such loans and the date of full repay- 
ment; and the money so borrowed as afore- 
said shall be applied wholly in defraying the 
expense of constructing, purchasing, enlarging, 
and reconstructing such works, and to no other 
purpose whatsoever. 


Amendments made: Leave out “or 
either or them,” and insert “as the case 
may be” ; leave out “or either of them,” 
and insert “as the case may be.”— 
(Lord Advocate). 


Clause 141,— 
POWER OF BORROWING FOR HOSPITALS, ETC. 


It shall be lawful for the local authority to 
borrow for the purpose of providing offices 
for the use of the local authority, and for 
providing such permanent hospitals, onices, 
disinfecting premises and apparatus, houses of 
reception, or mortuaries as are hereinbefore 
authorised, and on the security of the public 
health general assessments, such sums of 
money and at such times as they shall deem 
necessary for that purpose, and to assign the 
said public health general assessments in 
security of the money to be so borrowed: and 
the bonds to be granted on such borrowing 
and transferences or assignations and dis- 
charges thereof may be in or near to the forms 
contained in the second schedule hereto an- 
nexed ; and such bonds shall be signed by two 
members and the clerk of the local authority, 
and shall constitute a lien over the assessments 
thereby assigned, and shall entitle the creditors 
therein to recover the sums thereby due out of 
the first and readiest of the said assessments ; 
but no such member or officer shall be person- 
ally liable for the repayment of such money 80 
borrowed, and all such obligations shall be 
deemed and taken to be granted on the sole 
security of the assessments thereby assigned, 
and the money so borrowed shall be repayable 
either in one sum or by instalments, as may 
be arranged between the borrower and thie 
lender, but so that the same shall be wholly 
repaid, together with the accruing interest, 
within thirty years from the date of the loan; 
but the amount of such loans, including inte- 
rest, shall form a charge against the assess- 
ments of the years intervening between thie 
date of such loans and the date of full repay- 
ment; and the money so borrowed as atfore- 
said shall be applied wholly in defraying the 
expense of providing such permanent hospitals, 
offices, disinfecting premises and apparatus, 
houses of reception, or mortuaries, and to no 
other purpose whatsoever. 
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Amendments made: After “ providing ” 
“ > idi ffi ey 79 M4 “ d { " 
[“ providing offices”} insert “and fur 
nishing”; after “ providing” [“ provid- 
ing such”| insert “and furnishing” ; 
leave out “ offices.”—(Lord Advocate). 


After “such” [“ providing such” ] in- 
sert “offices”; leave out “ offices.”— 
(Lerd Advocate). 


Clause 145,— 


REGULATIONS AS TO THE COMPULSORY PUR- 
CHASE OF LAND, ETC. 


The following regulations shall be observed 
with respect to the purchase and taking of land 
otherwise than by agreement by local authori- 
tivs for the purposes hereinbefore mentioned— 

(1.) The local authority before arnlying to 
the Board for an order empowering them to 
put in force the powers of the Land Clauses 
Acts with respect to the purchase and taking 
of land otherwise than by agreement shall— 

publish once at least in each of two con- 
secutive weeks in some newspaper circu- 
lated in the district or some part of the 
district where the land is proposed to 
be taken, an advertisement describing 
shortly the land proposed to be taken 
and the purpose for which the land is 
proposed to be taken, naming a place 
where a plan of the proposed works and 
of the lands which may be taken, and a 
book of reference to such plan, may be 
seen at all reasonable hours, and stating 
the quantity of land they require: and 
shall further 

serve a notice in manner hereinafter men- 
tioned on every owner or revuted owner, 
lessee or reputed lessee, and occupier of 
such land, defining in each case the par- 
ticular land intended to be taken, and 
requiring an answer, stating whether 
the person so served assents, dissents, 
or is neuter in respect of taking such 
land ; such notice to be served 

by delivery of the same personally to the 
person on whom it is required to be 
served, or, if such person is absent 
abroad, to his agent; or 

by leaving the same at the usual or last 
known place of abode of such person as 
aforesaid ; or 

by forwarding the same by post in a regis- 
tered letter addressed to the usual or 
last known place of abode of such 
person. 

Every such plan shall be drawn on a scale 
of not less than four inches to a mile, and 
the book of reference shall contain the names 
of the owners and lessees, or reputed owners 
and lessees, and of the occupiers of the lands 
which may be taken. 

(2.) Upon compliance with the provisions 
hereinbefore contained with respect to adver- 
tisements and notices, the local authority may, 
if they shall think fit, present a petition to the 
Board; the petition shall state the land in- 
tended to be taken, and the purposes for 
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which it is required, and the names of the 
owners, lessees, and occupiers of land who 
have assented, dissented, or are neuter in 
respect of the taking of such land, or who have 
returned no answer to the notice ; it shall pray 
that the local authority may, with reference to 
such land, be allowed to put in force the 
powers ot the Lands Clauses Acts with respect 
to the purchase and taking of land otherwise 
than by agreement, and such prayer shall be 
supported by such evidence as the Board 
requires. 

(3.) Upon receipt of such petition, and upoa 
due proof of the proper advertisements having 
been published and notices served, the Board 
shall take such petition into consideration, and 
may either dismiss the same or direct an inquiry 
in the district in which the land is situate, or 
otherwise inquire as to the propriety of assent- 
ing to the prayer of such petition; but unm 
such inquiry has been made in the district after 
such notice as may be directed by the Board, 
no order shall be made affecting any land 
without the consent of the owners, lessees, 
and occupiers thereof. 

Any such inquiry may be held by a person 
appointed by the Board in the manner and 
with the powers hereinbefore provided, or if 
the Secretary for Scotland, by any writing 
under his hand shall so direct, such inquiry 
shall be held by the sheriff, not being a 
sheriff-substitute resident within the district. 

(4.) After the completion of the inquiry as 
last aforesaid, the Board may, by Provisional 
Order, empower the local authority to put in 
force, with reference to the land or any part 
of the land referred to in such Order, the 
powers of the Lands Clauses Acts with respect 
to the purchase and taking of land otherwise 
than by agreement, and may make such deter- 
mination as they may think fit in regard to 
the payment of costs by the local authority 
either to the Board or any person affected of 
the Order; provision shall be made by suc 
Order for the incorporation therein of the 
Lands Clauses Acts and (with the necessary 
modifications) of Sections six and seventy w 
seventy-eight of the Railway Clauses Consolida- 
tion (Scotland) Act 1845. It shall be the duty 
vf the local authority to serve a copy of any 
Order so made in the manner and upon the 
persons in which and upon whom notices in 
respect of such land as hereinbefore required to 
be served, together with a statement that the 
Order will become final and have the effect 
of an Act of Parliament, unless within two 
months a memorial shall be presented to the 
Secretary for Scotland praying that the Order 
shall not become law without confirmation by 
Parliament. 

(5.) If no memorial shall be presented as 
aforesaid, the Order shall become final and 
have the effect of an Act of Parliament. 

(6.) If a memorial has been presented to the 
Secretary for Scotland, it shall be lawful for 
him, as soon as conveniently may be, to sub- 
mit such Order to Parliament for confirmation, 
and any Act passed to confirm such Order 
shall be deemed to be a Public General Act of 
Parliament. 

(7.) Every Bill for confirming any such 
Order shall, after the Second Reading in the 
House in which it originates, be referred to a 
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liament think fit so to order, to a Joint 
Committee. 

(8.) If, before the expiration of seven days 
after the Second Reading of any such Confirma- 
tion Bill in the House in which it originates, 
a petition is presented against any Order com- 
prised therein, the petitioner shall be allowed 
to appear and oppose by himself, his agents, 
and witnesses. 

(9.) The Committee, by a majority, may 
award costs, which shall, unless the Com- 
mittee direct, include all costs from the date 
of the memorial. 

(10.) All costs, charges, and expenses in- 
curred in relation to any such Order or Provi- 
sional Order shall, to such amount as the Board 
think proper to direct, become a charge upon 
the public health general assessment, or snecial 
sewer assessment or special water assessment 
levied in the district, or special drainage dis- 
trict or special water supply district, as the 
case may be, to which such Order or Provi- 
sional Order relates. 

(11.)—(a) Any question of disputed compen- 
sation under an Order or Provisional Order 
made under this section shall be referred to 
the arbitration of a sole arbiter appointed by 
the parties, or if the parties do not concur in 
the appointment of a sole arbiter, then, on the 
application of either of them, by the Lord 
Ordinary on the Bills, and the remuneration 
to be paid to the arbiter shall be fixed by the 
Lord Ordinary. An arbiter appointed under 
this sub-section shall be deemed to be a sole 
arbiter within the meaning of the Lands 
Clauses Acts, and the provisions of those Acts 
with respect to an arbitration shall apply 
accordingly ; and the arbiter shall, notwith- 
standing anything in the said Acts, determine 
the amount of the expenses in the arbitration, 
and such determination shall be final; and 

(b) In construing for the purposes of this 
section any Acts incorporated with, or put in 
force under, this section, this Act, together 
with any Order or Previsional Order «under 
this section, shall be deemed to be the special 
Act. 

(12.) Atany inquiry or arbitration held under 
this section, the person or persons holding the 
inquiry or arbitration shall hear any authori- 
ties or parties whose interests would be affected, 
by themselves or their counsel or agents, and 
may hear witnesses. 

(13.) The Board shall not make any Order 
for purchasing the whole or any part of any 
park, garden, pleasure-ground, or other land 
required for the amenity or convenience of any 
dwelling-house, or any land the property of a 
railway company or canal company which is 
or may be required for the purnoses of their 
undertaking, or any land which, in the opinion 
of the Board, is being held or may be re- 
wees for the extension of a factory or public 
work. 

(14.) The Board shall, in making an Order 
for purchasing land, have regard to the extent 
of land held in the neighbourhood by any 
owner, and to the convenience of other pro- 
perty belonging to the same owner, and shall, 
as far as is practicable, avoid taking an undue 
or inconvenient quantity of land from any one 
owner. 
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Mr. EDMUND ROBERTSON (Dun- 
dee) moved in Sub-section (1) to leave out 
the words :— 


“every such plan shall be drawn on a scale 
of not less than four inches to a mile, and the 
book of reference shall contain the names of 
the owners and lessees, or reputed owners an1 
lessees, and of the occupiers of the lands which 
may be taken.” 

He said this was the first of a series of 
Amendments which were designed to 
reverse the decision of the Committee 
upstairs, the object being to substitute for 
procedure by way of Provisional Order 
procedure by way of Departmental 
Order before putting in force the pro- 
visions of the Lands Clauses Acts with 
respect to the purchase and _ taking 
of land otherwise than by agreement. 
The object of the Amendment was to 
strengthen the hands of the local authori- 
ties. A Provisional Order would limit 
their power and encumber them with ex- 
penses which they believed to be unneces- 
sary. It was most important that in the 
case of public and local authorities of all 
kinds, charged with duties the due per- 
formance of which required the acquisi- 
tion of land, that delegation should carry 
with it the exercise of all powers neces- 
sary to make it possible for them to 
carry out those duties efficiently. There 
was a precedent for this proposal given 
for the first time to a great public depart- 
ment, and he contended that the power 
ought to apply to every department of 
government. Last year there was a Naval 
Works scheme in which this power to 
obtain land by compulsion was given for 
all purposes ; and it was a wholesome and 
sound principle to adopt for all branches 
of government. 

*TuE LORD ADVOCATE said he was 
afraid that he must follow his usual 
course and uphold the decision of the 
Committee on this point. If he thought 
that the local authority was really going 
to be hampered in the acquisition of land 
he confessed that he would be moved by 
the appeal of his hon. Friend : but what 
did a local authority want land for! 
Practically the purposes were three: (1) 
water supply; (2) the putting down of 
sewers ; (3) for sewage irrigation works. 
Already in Section 103 they had given 
the widest powers in the matter of 
sewage, giving local authorities power to 
lay sewers where they chose on payment 
of compensation, but not driving them to 
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acquire land. Sewage irrigation works 
were a very serious undertaking. In the 
interests not only of the individual but 
of the neighbourhood it would be wrong 
to give a power to undertake works sud- 
denly for sewage irrigation at the simple 
instance of any department, and not to 
give the individual or the public gene- 
rally the protection which the Provisional 
Order system conferred. As to water 
supply, he had, so far as carrying the 
water mains were concerned, accepted 
an Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Mid Lanark, granting power to the local 
authorities to lay sewage pipes within 
their districts. But in this Bill the 
powers of the Burgh Police (Scotland) 
Act, 1892, were kept alive with regard 
to the provision of a water supply. Sec- 
tion 162 of that Act made a just distinc- 
tion in favour of burghs which had less 
than 5,000 inhabitants, and where they 
wanted a water supply, if the Commis- 
sioners resolved that it was necessary to 
acquire land otherwise than by agree- 
ment, they might present a petition to 
the Sheriff and obtain his authority to 
enforce the provisions of the Lands 
Clauses Act. For the purposes, therefore, 
of sewage and water supply to small com- 
munities the powers sought had already 
been obtained. What was left was large 
water schemes costing half a million or a 
million. Here there ought to be the pro- 
tection of the Provisional Order system, 
because if it was not for that system 
some persons might be hardly treated. 
On those grounds he resisted the Amend- 
ment. 

Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) said 
that the Amendment raised a question of 
considerable importance, and if the Gov- 
ernment adhered to the Bill as it stood 
he thought the House would be taking a 
retrograde step. His hon. Friend’s pro- 
posal was not a novel one, because he 
suggested in the incorporation of this Bill 
provisions which were already to be found 
in the English Local Government Act of 
1894, the Scottish Local Government Act 
of the same year, and the Light Railways 
Act which the Government passed last 
Session. All the Lord Advocate’s argu- 
ments might have been used with equal 
force against any one of these proposals, 
particularly against the proposal of the 
present Government to allow land to be 
compulsorily taken without Provisional 
Order for the purposes of light railways. 
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*Tue LORD ADVOCATE: By a Gov- 
ernment Department. 

Mr. ASQUITH: Just so; but the 
principle is the same. Light railways 
might cover a great extent of ground, 
and there might be grave questions of 
public user, and so on. The case was 
exactly analogous to the cases the right 
hon. Gentleman had set up in regard to 
the matter of water supply. He could not 
see why a procedure which Parliament 
had already decided was adequate and 
satisfactory for the protection of all in- 
terests in the one case should not be 
equally adequate and satisfactory in the 
other. [‘“ Hear, hear!”] The right hon. 
Gentleman said that the existing law, as 
amended by the Bill, would give sufficient 
powers as to sewers and water supply to 
small communities. He did not agree ; 
but, even if it were so, he was obliged to 
admit that in Scotland communities of 
over 5,000 population could not avail 
themselves of the provisions of the 
Burgh Police Act. This embraced a 
large number of communities which 
needed the provisions very badly. lt 
was only in rare and exceptional cases 
that a town like Glasgow or Dundee, 
which did these things on a colossal scale, 
would attempt to annex a large area of 
ground for the purposes of water supply ; 
and they ought not to be frightened by 
such cases. They had to consider the 
cases of communities of 15,000 or 20,000 
which required a new source of water 
supply, yet which, under this Bill, would 
be hampered and frustrated, and pos- 
sibly altogether frustrated, by the enor- 
mous and scandalous delays and expenses 
attending the Provisional Order system. 
[“Hear, hear!”] He regretted that the 
Government should make this departure, 
and should make it at a time when they 
themselves were initiating legislation else- 
where for the purpose of making private 
Bill legislation in Scotland more con- 
venient and more successful. The 
Amendment proposed would be a prac- 
tical step in the same direction, and he 
believed that the great body of Scotch 
public opinion would be entirely in sym- 
pathy with it. [“ Hear, hear!” 

Mr. CALDWELL said the Bill had 
been described as giving large com- 
pulsory powers as regarded sewerage ; 
but, although there might be ample 
powers for acquiring land for sewers 
by agreement, if a man _ objected 
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to these sewers passing through his pro- 
perty, the steps to be taken under the 
Bill were exactly the same for sewers as 
for any other matter under the Bill. Now 
in addition to the English Local Govern- 
ment (Parish Councils) Act, and the 
Parish Councils Act, as well as the Light 
Railways Act, all of which gave com- 
pulsory opwers, they had also the pre- 
cedent of the Burgh Police Act, Sec- 
tion (60) of which gave compulsory 
powers for the acquisition of land on 
petition to the Sheriff, with an appeal to 
the Local Government Board, and there 
the matter ended, without the necessity 
of going to Parliament at all. So that 
there was ample precedent for giving 
local authorities compulsory powers to 
acquire land under the supervision of a 
State Department. The effect of this 
clause, therefore, was purely reactionary, 
because nothing could be done (unless by 
agreement) without getting a Provisional 
Order. The whole structure of the Bill 
was based upon that. Of course, if the 
Government insisted, they could do no 
more than protest against this reac- 
tionary legislation. All the boroughs of 
Scotland had opposed this form of going 
to Parliament for compulsory powers, 
and had recommended the adoption of 
the procedure under the 60th Section of 
the Burgh Police Act of 1892, passed 
by the late Unionist Government. Prac- 
tically the Government were now going 
back on their own legislation of 1892, 
1894, and 1896. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said this was one 
of the most important features of 
the Bill, and it was recognised as 
such upstairs. When the Lord Advo- 
cate enumerated the purposes for which 
this clause would be necessary, he 
omitted one of the most important 
purposes in public health legislation for 
which compulsory powers were required 
—viz. the acquisition of land for hos- 
pitals. In previous clauses of the Bill 
they had to a certain extent strengthened 
the legislation for providing hospitals for 
infectious disease. But it was well known 
to the Lord Advocate that there had been 
great impediments in the way of local 
health authorities acquiring land for in- 
fectious hospitals. The pinch of it was 


felt in all parts of the country, and 

in the county of Aberdeen there was no 

subject upon which they were 
Mr. Caldwell. 


more 
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deeply interested, and there was no sub- 
ject in connection with this Bill upon 
which opinion was more unanimous, irre- 
spective of party, that the method of 
obtaining compulsory powers of acquiriag 
land for building hospitals should be sim- 
plified and cheapened. The County 
Council had unanimously passed a reso- 
lution in favour of it, the District 
Councils were also in favour of it, 
and he had received representations from 
all parts of the country in the same 
sense. In a large district of the county 
of Aberdeen there were 13 parishes, 
with a population of 25,000 to 30,000 
souls, and for half-a-dozen years they 
had been trying in vain to acquire a piece 
of land upon which to erect a hospital for 
infectious diseases for the district. The 
reason was that the whole of the centre 
of the district was one large estate in the 
hands, not of a single individual, but of a 
set of trustees, and these trustees abso- 
i lutely refused to sell an inch of land for 
a hospital. The only other people who 
could possibly supply a piece of land were 
ready to do it, but in order to get water 
they had to apply to these trustees, and 
they had even refused to let them have 
water! So that this large community of 
from 25,000 to 30,000 inhabitants had 
been absolutely unable to provide for 
itself that which was essential for the 
preservation of the public health. There- 
fore, when it became known that the Gov- 
ernment were going to bring in a com- 
prehensive Public Health Bill for Scot- 
land the people looked forward with con- 
fidence to the remedy of this great griev- 
ance of theirs—{“ hear, hear! ”|—and it 
had been a cause of great disappointment 
when it was discovered that no alteration 
of the law was proposed with regard to 
the acquisition of land for this purpose. 
The right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Fife had dwelt upon the precedents 
bearing upon the subject.. What he 
wished to know was, had there ever been 
any complaint either in England or in 
Scotland that the powers given by recent 
legislation had been abused in any way 
whatever? [“ Hear, hear!”] He did not 
think there had been ever a whisper of 
complaint in that direction. It was 
absurd to suppose that a public Depart- 
;ment was at all likely to abuse their 
powers in this direction; if anything, 
they were likely to be somewhat too 
tender in their application. [“ Hear, 
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hear!”] Excellent precedents had been 
set by both the present and the late Gov- 
ernments, and when they were bringing in 
a most important Bill, which had been 
looked forward to for a long series of 
years in Scotland, and which was not 
likely to be amended or taken up again 
in the immediate future, they were going 
to pass it into law leaving out the very 
mainspring of the clock.  [“ Hear, 
hear!”] He ventured to think that in 
refusing to accept the Amendment the 
Lord Advocate was rendering the most 
useful part of his Bill inoperative and 
nugatory. [“ Hear, hear!” | 

Sm WALTER FOSTER (Derby, Ilkes- 
ton) said he was sorry the Bill was likely 
to pass with this defect in it with refer- 
ence to the compulsory acquisition of 
land for public purposes. This question 
of the compulsory acquisition of land had 
been discussed on many occasions in the 
House of Commons in recent years on 
questions affecting the general well-being 
of localities. On this occasion it was a 
question which affected the general well- 
being of the whole kingdom of Scotland. 
They had in existing legislation several 
examples of power for the compulsory 
acquisition of land being vested in central 
bodies. It had been conferred, as in 
the case of the agricultural labourers, for 
the benefit of a class. Here they were 
asking for it for the benefit, not of a 
class, but of a whole community, and 
he regretted that there should be any 
possibility of its refusal. There were 
thousands of localities in England, and 
possibly hundreds of localities in Scot- 
land, in which the health administration 
of rural districts was extremely defective, 
and one of these days, if an epidemic of 
disease should unfortunately get into 
the country—cholera, for example—a 
terrible mortality might occur in conse- 
quence. One of the means of avoiding a 
terrible disaster of that sort was to give 
the local authorities opportunities of 
carrying out, on the simplest and least 
expensive basis, powers of water supply, 
sewerage, and the isolation of disease. In 
all these matters they wanted stronger 
compulsory powers. There had heen 
many instances in England during ‘he 
last few years in which the local authori- 
ties would have been only too willing to 
undertake works of sewerage, but had 
been prevented from carrying them out 
by the high prices they were obliged to 
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pay for land and by the expensive pro- 
cedure which the ordinary Acts of Par- 
liament had hitherto imposed upon them. 
There had been several instances in which 
the erection of hospitals which were 
wanted for the purpose of isolating dis- 
ease had been prevented by the costliness 
and complexity of the Provisional Order 
system. Surely the Government ought 
to try to make the acquisition of land by 
local authorities for useful purposes as 
simple as possible. They all hated the 
idea of compulsion, but he believed that 
if the Amendment were agreed to it 
would be seldom, if ever, necessary to 
resort to compulsion. The mere fact that 
compulsory powers existed had a ten- 
dency to dissipate difficulties. For 
example, as a result of the existence of 
the compulsory clauses of the Local Gov- 
ernment Act of 1894, thousands of 
labourers’ allotments had been provided 
without compulsion. The existence of 
such clauses had an effect upon selfish 
landlords and deterred them from oppo- 
sing demands which were made in the in- 
terests of the community. Surely if it 
were thought right to give compulsory 
powers in order that allotments might 
be acquired, it must also be considered 
right to insert such powers in this Bill, 
which had been introduced for the pur- 
pose of protecting the public health. He 
trusted that the Lord Advocate would 
reconsider this matter. 

Caprain SINCLAIR (Forfar) hoped 
that the precedent set in 1894, when 
compulsory powers for the acquisition of 
land for public purposes were given to 
local authorities, would be followed on 
this occasion, and that the Government 
would not go back upon the position 
which they took up in 1894 with the sup- 
port of both Houses. A local authority 
wanting to acquire a quarter of an acre 
of land for the erection, say, of a mor- 
tuary or slaughter-house, would, under 
the Bill as it stood, be quite helpless if 
the owner of the land should refuse to 
sell at a reasonable price. His hon. 
Friend proposed that cases of this kind 
should be entrusted to the discretion of 
the Local Government Board in Scotland. 
In 1894 it was admitted that there must 
be full public inquiries for the protection 
of public and private interests in cases 
where land was to be compulsorily ac- 
quired. That was a salutary provision 
which it would be wise to adhere to. The 
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refusal of the Government to accept this 
Amendment would cause great regret in 
Scotland. 

Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeenshire, 
W.) thought the Lord Advocate had not 
given the House quite enough informa- 
tion on this subject. The right hon. 
Gentleman assumed, apparently, that all 
the Scotch Members had sat on the Com- 
mittee that had considered this Bill, and 
that they had all heard the discussions 
upon these various topics. That, cf 
course, Was an erroneous assumption. He 
supported the Amendment because he 
believed that it would promote efficiency 
and economy. Provisional Orders were, 
as a rule, extremely expensive things, and 
when recourse was had to them a 
grievous burden was generally imposed 
upon the locality. The Amendment pro- 
vided adequate safeguards for all vested 
interests. In the Debates that had taken 
place on the subject of private Bill legis- 
lation, it had been proposed that larger 
powers should be given to local authori- 
ties, and he, for one, should have com- 
plete faith in their discretion. The 
Members of local representative bodies 
had their seats to consider, and were 
therefore unlikely to disregard the 
opinions of the people whom they repre- 
sented. In conclusion, he would observe 
that the Scotch Members sittiag cn the 
upper side of the House were solid in 
their support of the Amendment. 

Mr. JOHN COLVILLE (Lanark, N.E.) 
remarked that the expense of Provisional 
Orders frequently deterred Town Coun- 
cils and parochial County Councils from 
undertaking most necessary public im- 
provements. In his own constituency, 
where certain water works were proposed 
to be established, the cost of obtaining 
the necessary powers by Provisional 
Order imposed a very serious tax upon 
the community. He did not see why 
provision should not be made in this Bill 
for enabling local authorities to obtain 
land at a reasonable price, subject to the 
approval of the Local Government 
Board. 

Dr. CLARK asked the First Lord of 
the Treasury whether he was really pre- 
pared to disregard the precedent set in 
the Local Government Act of 1894 


merely because the Committee upstairs 
by a small majority, when less than one- 
third of the Committee were present, 
came to this decision? The permissive 


Captain Sinclair. 
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powers which the Amendment proposed 
to confer on the Local Government Board 
were already exercised by the Board of 
Trade, and it was highly desirable that 
they should now be conferred on ihe 
Local Government Board in the inte 
rests of the health of the community. 
He appealed to the First Lord of the 
Treasury .whether he was going on the 
present occasion to go back and take 
away the powers from the local bodies 
which they now desired to give to the 
central authority. The Local Govern- 
ment Board was entirely responsible to 
Parliament, and the fear of their action 
being debated in the House would induce 
them to do their work carefully. Proce- 
dure by Provisional Order was a most 
costly method, so costly that any town 
wanting a water supply would rather 
proceed by private Bill. Not a single real 
objection had been raised against this 
proposal. 

Mr. R. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) 
said he had not had the privilege of being 
a member of the Committee, and he did 
not know that he had lost a great deal in 
consequence, except, perhaps, a consider- 
able amount of honourable suffering. He 
understood that the Lord Advocate had 
no objection to trust the Local Govern- 
ment Board with schemes affecting com- 
paratively small communities, but 
thought that large schemes ought not to 
be entrusted to them; that when any- 
thing very expensive was to be dealt with 
it deserved the dignity of being con- 
sidered by two Committees in Parlia- 
ment. It seemed to him that the Local 
Government Board was as capable of 
dealing with schemes of this description, 
however expensive they might be, as a 
Ccmmittee of the House of Commons or 
the House of Lords. Dignity did not 
help the incompetent. [Zaughter.| He 
did not see how the simple fact of the 
Local Government Board being to a 
certain extent in a less dignified position 
than public opinion assigned to the two 
Houses of Parliament detracted from the 
competence of that body.  [ Hear, 
hear!”}] To his mind it was a question 
of comparative business capacity, and he 
thought that the Local Government 
Board was the superior authority in these 
matters. The only difference he knew of 
was that in Committees of the two 
Houses of Parliament there might be a 
more powerful representation of the 
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landlord prejudice, but he had yet to 
learn that that told in favour of the 
public interest. [‘“ Hear, hear!”] If it 
was necessary that Parliament should 
exercise & supervising power in these 
matters, it might be provided that no 
Order of the Local Government Board 
should become law until it had laid on 
the Table of both Houses of Parliament 
for a certain time. He had no hesitation 
in uniting with his hon. colleagues, and in- 
sisting on compulsory powers being given 
to the Local Government Board. 

Mr. ALEXANDER URE (Linlithgow) 
said that the Lord Advocate had con- 
tended that it was desirable to afford 
full protection to all interests concerned, 
vnd that that was secured better by pro- 
ceeding under Provisional Order than by 
any other proceeding. What was the 
additional protection? Was it in the 
composition of the tribunal? The Lord 
Advocate could not say that the Local 
Government Board for Scotland would 
not, as a tribunal, afford sufficient se- 
curity to the interests involved. Then 
was the protection in the method of in- 
quiry? It was obvious that an inquiry 
conducted by a Commission representing 
the Local Government Board would not 
be less satisfactory than an inquiry by 
a Committee upstairs. When they faced 
the facts, they found that the additional 
protection afforded by the Provisional 
Order system was the great expense and 
delay that attended it, and its cumber- 
some procedure. Was it fair to place 
such a hindrance in the way of great 
public undertakings because they neces- 
sarily involved some small trespass on 
the rights of private proprietors? Would 
it not be much better to adopt the 
simpler and more rapid procedure sug- 
gested by his hon. Friend?  [“ Hear, 
hear!” 

Mr. AUGUSTINE BIRRELL (Fife, 
W.) said that the multiplication of 
speeches on a subject like this was rather 
a barbarous way of bringing pressure to 
bear on the Lord Advocate, but it was 
the only way hon. Members had of ex- 
pressing the feelings of their constituen- 
cies. Representing a constitutency which 
was very full of growing and important 
communities, very much alive to their 
sccial duties, he could only say that it 
would be most disappointing to the in- 
habitants if the Lord Advocate adhered 
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to this part of the Bill. It was not sug- 
gested for a moment that these powers 
should be entrusted to a foolish and 
irresponsible body, but to a body in 
whom the people of Scotland had great 
confidence. 
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Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Bill.” i 


The House divided:—Ayes, 108; 
Noes, 54.—(Division List, No. 338.) 


Amendment made: Leave out “ Lord 
Ordinary on the Bills,’ and _ insert 
“ Board.” 


Mr. E. ROBERTSON moved at the 
end of the clause to add,— 

(15.) “In determining the amount of dis- 
puted compensation the arbiter shall not make 


any allowance in respect of the purchase being 
compulsory.” 


He said this Amendment was one which 
had caused so much Parliamentary dis- 
cussion that he did not see the necessity 
of going into the question on that occa- 
sion. It was not, in fact, their object 
to invite discussion. 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE recognised 
the courtesy with which the Amendment 
had been moved, but he must oppose it. 

Dr. CLARK said the Government and 
the majority of the Members of the House 
always acted in the interest of the land- 
lords, and all the supporters of the 
Amendment could do was to protest by a 
Division. 

z 

Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 47 ; Noes, 
105.—(Division List, No. 339). 


On the return of Mr. Speaker after the 
usual interval. 


Clause 146,— 


PROCEDURE IF LOCAL AUTHORITY NEGLECT 
ITS DUTY UNDER THIS ACT. 


(1.) If any nuisance shall exist upon or in 
premises possessed or managed by the local 
authority, or in which the local authority have 
any interest, or if the local authority shall 
fail or neglect to perform any duty imposed 
upon them by this Act, or to take all due pro- 
ceedings in this Act authorised for the removal 
of nuisances or preservation of health, or due 





regulation of lodging houses, or for any other 
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of the purposes of this Act, it shall be com- 
petent for any five householders residing within 


{COMMONS} 


the district, or for the procurator fiscal of the | 


sheriff or justice of the peace court of the | : 
to go to the Sheriff? 


county, or of the burgh court, or for the Board, 
to give written notice to such local authority 
of the matters in which such neglect exists ; 
and if the local authority do not within 
fourteen days after such notice, or, in the case 
of neglect to enforce any regulation or direc- 
tion of the Board under Part IV. of this Act, 
within two days after such notice, remove or 
remedy the nuisance referred to, or in any 
other case neglect to take the steps authorised 
or required by or under this Act, it shall be 


competent for the parties aforesaid, or any one | 


of them, to apply to the sheriff by summary 
petition, and the sheriff shall thereupon inquire 
into the same, and may make such decree as 


shall in his judgment be required to enforce | 
|The difficulty would be all the greater 


the removal or remedy of the nuisance, or 
otherwise to compel execution of or carry out 
the provisions and purposes of this Act, and 
may appoint the same to be carried into effect 
by and at the sight of such persons as he may 
think fit, and at the expense of the local 
authority, or of other parties on whom the 


expense ought in his opinion to be laid, and | 


for payment of the expenses of such applica- 
tion by the petiuoners or by the local authority 
or other party, as justice may require: Pro- 
vided always, that in regard to any nuisance 


necessary, the sheriff or other judge or court 
may suspend consideration of the complaint 
for such time as may seem proper, in order to 
enable a general system of drainage under any 
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local authorities neglected their duty, 
why should not any persons who were 
suffering from a nuisance have the right 
Of course, unless 
they could prove that there was a 
nuisance they would have to pay the 
costs. Was it likely that any person 
would go to the Sheriff unless he had a 
good case? It was the persons inter- 
ested, whether ratepayers or not, who 
should have the right. As to the number 
of ten it was no doubt very easy to get 
that number in the Lowlands, which were 
fairly well populated, but in the sparsely 
populated districts of the Highlands it 
would be very difficult indeed to do s0. 


because they had in the Highlands a num- 
ber of crofters who were not ratepayers 
at all. They might suffer from disease 
because of the non-abatement of a 
nuisance, but still, if this Amendment 
were carried, as they were not ratepayers 


| they would have no voice in the matter 


at all. Where it was a question of spend- 


I ! /ing money the ratepayers might very 
for the removal of which drainage works are | 5} ? 2 ’ 
g | well be consulted, but when it was a 


question of a nuisance he thought that 


| householders, even if they vere not rate- 


general or local Act or otherwise to be carried | 


out, the better to remove such nuisances. 


PROCEDURE UNDER BURIAL GROUNDS 
(SCOTLAND) ACT. 

(2.) It shall be competent for the Board, or 
for any local authority, or for any parish 
council, to present a petition to the sheriff, 
under the fourth section of the Burial Grounds 
(Scotland) Act 1855, to the same effect, and to 
be followed out in like manner as if presented 
by any of the persons or parties therein men- 
tioned. 


*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE in Sub-section 
(1) moved to leave out “five house- 
hclders,” and insert “ten ratepayers.” 

Dr. CLARK trusted the Lord Advocate 
would not make this change in the law. 
It was proposed for the sake of uni- 
formity. He objected to both altera- 
tions—“ten” instead of “five,” and 
“vatepayers ” instead of “ householders.” 
At the present time if a nuisance existed 
any five householders residing within the 
district might intimate this nuisance to 
the local authority, and then, if the local 
authority did not abate it within four- 


payers, should be allowed to take action. 

*Mr. WEIR contended that so far as the 
Highlands were concerned this would 
prove an unreasonable and unworkable 
Amendment. In many of the small Higt- 
lands townships it would be impossible 


| to get ten ratepayers, and if the Lord 


Advocate pressed this Amendment he 


| should move to exempt the Highland 


counties from its operation. 
*Toe LORD ADVOCATE said that of 
all the clauses in the Bill this was one 


| upon which action should not be takeu at 


teen days, they had the right to go to the | 


Sheriff and ask him to compel the local 
authority to abate the nuisance. If the 


the instance of anybody, but at the in- 
stance of some representative body. It 
was obvious that what this clause pro- 
posed should be done only when there was 
a real public feeling about it, and he 
knew the Highlands well enough to know 
that if action were necessary the finding 
of ten ratepayers would not be an im- 
possibility. In the Committee they 
agreed that ten ratepayers should be in- 
serted, and it was a mere accident that it 
was not put in in this particular clause. 
The hon. Member for Caithness was quite 
wrong in the reasons he gave to the 
House. It was, said the hon. Member, 


right enough to adopt such an Amend- 
ment as this where it was a question of 
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spending money, but wrong where it was 
not a question of spending money, but of 
abating a nuisance. The hon. Member 
seemed to forget that the discussion in 
Committee upon which they finally 
adopted the modus vivendi of the ten 
ratepayers was upon Clause 22, which 
had nothing in the world to do with 
spending money, but related entirely to 
the question of nuisances. In proposing 
this Amendment he was simply carrying 
out the understanding come to with both 
sides in the Committee. 


Question put, “That the words ‘five 
householders’ stand part of the Bill.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 51; Noes, 
119.~-(Division List, No. 340.) 


Words “ten ratepayers” inserted. 


*Mr. WEIR moved to insert after the 
words last added the words “or in the 
crofting counties of the Highlands five 
householders.” To insist upon ten rate- 
payers in some of the Highland districts 
would be to make the clause unworkable. 
In some of the small townships he really 
did not know how ten ratepayers could 
be got together. 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE said he could 
not, of course, accept the Amendment, 
and he scarcely thought the hon. Mem- 
ber appreciated the limited point the 
clause dealt with. It provided for the 
special case where a local authority them- 
selves on their own premises created a 
nuisance. Quis custodiet tpsos custodes 
in fact, and it was not expedient to allow 
anybody to worry a local authority by 
simply getting together a very few men 
of the district. 

Dr. CLARK said his hon. Friend would 
probably not persevere with the Amend- 
ment, and he only desired to say that 
this was now the law in Scotland, and 
had been the law for thirty years by the 
Act passed in 1867, and though he now 
proposed to change it, the Lord Advocate 
had not shown any case in which the 
law had been abused. It was a retro- 
grade step, and no good reason had been 
assigned for it. 


Amendment negatived. 


Amendments made: Leave out “or 
Justice of the Peace,” and “or of the 


VOL. LI. [rourri sertes. | 
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burgh court ” ; leave out “ or other Judge 
or court.”—(Lord Advocate.) 


Dr. CLARK desired to know why these 
words were taken out. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE said this was 
the procedure in a case which would not 
be frequent, where the local authority 
would be pulled up for neglect of duty, 
and he thought in such an exceptional 
case the tribunal should be the Sheriff’s 
Court, not a police or burgh magistrate, 
very worthy persons, no doubt, but not 
such as should hold the scales and deter- 
mine points of difference of this kind, 
involving the conduct of a local authority. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 158,— 


JUSTICES, ETC., BEING MEMBERS OF LOCAL 
AUTHORITY MAY ACT. 


The sheriff, justices of the peace, or magis- 
trates may in all cases, notwithstanding their 
being members of the local authority, exercise 
the jurisdiction vested in them under this Act. 


*Tue LORD ADVOCATE proposed to 
leave out “for any period not exceeding 
fourteen days,” and to insert “in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Summary 
Jurisdiction Acts.” 

Mr. CALDWELL said he quite saw 
what the Lord Advocate’s object was in 
embodying the procedure of the Sum- 
mary Jurisdiction Acts, but the cases 
were hardly such as those contemplated 
by those Acts. Throughout the Bill 
there was an abstention from giving 
power of imprisonment, and in cases 
where it was given it had been put into 
the hands of the Sheriff's Court. It was 
a pity to extend the power to magistrates 
in relation to these offences. 

Dr. CLARK said that if the Govern- 
ment would make changes in the law 
which had been in operation for over 30 
years, he thought the House ought to be 
made aware of why they were making 
those changes. They were now making 
a revolutionary change, and he would ask 
the Lord Advocate to give them some 
reason for it. 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE said he was 
very sorry he had paid the hon. Member 
the undeserved compliment of suppos- 
ing that he had an ordinary memory. 
This clause was intreduced at the in- 
stance of hon. Members from the Oppo- 
sition side of the House. He thought it 
was the hon. Baronet for the Bridgeton 
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Division who said it was a great pity to 
have a sliding scale of punishments, and 
suggested that they should make the Bill 
to correspond with the Summary Juris- 
diction Act. That was hailed with accla- 
mation by those who represented the 
views of the hon. Member, and he then 
and there gave a promise to look into 
the matter and make the Bill in accord- 
ance with the Summary Jurisdiction Act. 


That he had done, and now the hon. | 


Member accused him of making revolu- 
tionary changes. 


Words inserted. 


Clause 154,— 


FORM OF APPLICATION TO THE SHERIFF, ETC. 


All applications to enforce any provision of 
this Act, or for the recovery of penalties herein 
imposed, or other sums of money becoming 
due to the local authority in virtue of this Act, 
in so far as not herein otherwise provided for, 
may be by summary petition, and such peti- 
tion may refer to the sections of this Act on 
which it is founded, without setting forth the 
same; and the sheriff, magistrate, or justice 
shall thereupon, if he see fit, appoint the peti- 
tion to be answered within three days after 
service, or may order the parties to attend him 
in person, and on advising such answer, or 
hearing the parties, or on the respondent fail- 
ing to appear, he may at once decern, or may 
appoint any competent person to examine the 
premises and report to him, and may decern 
on such report, or he may, if either party desire 
it, order proof to be led before himself on apy 
specified points, and shall in that case appoint 
a day, not more than five days thereafter, for 
hearing such proof, and if the proof be not 
on that day completed may adjourn the same 
from time to time until completed, and within 
three days after such completion he shall give 
decree, and he may find either party liable in 
expenses, or in any modified sum of expenses, 
and may, without prejudice to diligence by 
poinding or arrestment, grant warrant for the 
imprisonment of the person convicted or found 
liable in a penalty or sum of money, unless 
he shall pay the whole sums found due within 
a specified time, until the same be paid, such 
imprisonment not to exceed a specified time, 
but the judgment shall not be invalidated by 
any deviation from any of the said periods of 
time. 


Amendment made: Leave out from 
“imprisonment” to end of clause, and 
insert “to be in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Summary Jurisdiction 
Acts.”—(Lord Advocate). 


Clause 157,— 
NO APPEAL OTHERWISE. 


No appeal shall be competent from any 
decree or order of any magistrate or justice, 
or from the decree or order of any sheriff, ex- 
cept in cases certified in terms of the preceding 


Lord Advocate. 
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section; and no decree or order, or any other 
proceeding, matter, or thing done in the execu- 
tion of this Act, shall, excepting as herein 
provided, be subject to review in any way 
whatever. 


Amendment made: At beginning in- 
sert “Save in so far as otherwise pro- 
vided.”—(Lord Advocate). 


Clause 164,— 


COMPENSATION TO BE MADE. 


Full compensation shall be made, out of any 
fund or assessment applicable to the purposes 
of this Act, to all persons sustaining any 
damage by reason of the exercise of any of 
the powers of this Act, except when otherwise 
specially provided; and in case of dispute, if 
the sum claimed do not exceed the sum of fifty 
pounds sterling, the same may be ascertained 
on a summary application by either party to 
the sheriff, whose decision shall be final and 
not subject to review, unless when pronounced 
by the sheriff substitute, in which case it may 
be reviewed by the sheriff on appeal; and 
when the sum claimed exceeds fifty pounds 
sterling, such compensation shall be ascer- 
tained and disposed of by a sole arbiter ap- 
pointed in manner set forth in Sub-section 
eleven of Section one hundred and forty-four 
of this Act. 





Amendment made: Leave out “ forty- 
four” and insert “forty-five.”—(Lord 
Advocate). 


Clause 167,— 
AS TO FORMS TO BE USED. 


The forms contained in the Second Schedule 
to this Act annexed, or any forms to the like 
effect, may be used for the purposes of this 
Act, and shall be sufficient therefor, and all 
proceedings or documents under this Act may 
be wholly or partly printed. 


Amendment made: After “partly” 
insert “written or.”—(Lord Advocate). 


Clause 171,— 


POWERS OF ACT CUMULATIVE. 


All powers given by this Act shall be deemed 
to be in addition to, and not in derogation of, 
any power conferred by Act of Parliament not 
hereby specifically repealed, or any law or 
custom, and may be exercised in the same 
manner as if this Act had not passed, but with- 
out prejudice to the powers conferred by this 
Act. 


Amendment made: After “and,” in- 
. ’ 
sert “such last-mentioned powers.”— 
(Lord Advocate). 


Clause 174,— 


CHARGE FOR MEDICAL OFFICER ATTENDING 
SICK ON BOARD ANY SHIP, AND TO BE PAID 
BY CAPTAIN. 


Whenever, in compliance with any regulation 
of the Board which they may be empowered 
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to make under this Act, any medical officer em- 
_— by a local authority performs any 
medical service on board any ship the local 
authority shall be entitled to charge for such 
service, and such charge shall be payable by 
the captain of such ship on behalf of the owners 
thereof, together with any reasonable expenses 
for the treatment of the sick, and in the event 
of dispute the amount shall be defermined by 
the sheriff in a summary manner; and if such 
services shall be rendered by any medical prac- 
titioner who is not a medical officer of the local 
authority, he shall be entitled to charge for 
any service rendered on board, with extra re- 
muneration on account of distance, at the same 
rates as those which he is in the habit of re- 
ceiving from private patients of the class of 
those attended and treated on shipboard, to 
be paid as aforesaid; and in case such charges 
be not paid, the medical officer or practitioner 
may bring an action against the person in 
charge of such ship for the same, and the ship, 
cargo, and tackle thereof, shall be subject to 
a lien for the amount of such charges. 


Amendment made: Leave out “may 
be,” and insert “are hereby.”—(Lord 
Advocate). 


Clause 176,— 
BYELAWS AS TO REGULATION OF BUILDINGS. 

(1.) The local authority of any district other 
than a burgh may, subject to the approval of 
the county council, make byelaws for the whole 
or any part of their district for regulating the 
building or rebuilding of houses or buildings, 
or the use for human habitation of any build- 
ing not previously so used, or any alteration 
in the mode of occupancy of any existing house 
in such a manner as will increase the number 
of separate houses in respect to the following 
matters : 

(a.) The drainage of the subsoil of sites 
for the prevention of dampness in houses 
intended for human habitation. 

(b.) The structure of walls, foundations, 
roofs, and chimneys of new buildings in 
so far as likely to affect human health. 

(c.) The ventilation of houses and build- 
ings intended for human habitation. 

(d.) The sufficiency of the space above 
buildings to secure a free circulation 
of air. 

(e.) The construction and arrangement of 
the drainage of houses and buildings 
and of soil-pipes and waste-pipes, and 
the construction and position of water- 
closets, earth-closets, privies, ash-pits, 
cess-pools, dungsteads, slopsinks, and 
rainwater pipes and rhones. 

(f.) The ell, «2 of suitable building 
plans in respect of the matters in this 
section mentioned, and their inspection. 

(g.) The intimation previous to the com- 
mencement, by the owner or person lay- 
ing out the work to the local authority, 
of the date of the commencement, and 
for the due inspection in respect of the 
matters in this section mentioned, of 
houses or buildings in process of erection 
or alteration, and the examination of 
drains thereof, and for the pulling down, 
alteration, or amendment of any work 
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which has been carried out in contraven- 
tion of the byelaws. 

(2.) In making such byelaws the local 
authority shall have regard to the special cir- 
cumstances of their district or the part thereof 
to which such byelaws relate. 

Amendment made: In paragraph (d) 
leave out “above ” and insert “ about.” — 
(Captain Sinclair). 

Captain SINCLAIR moved in para- 
graph (d) after “air,” insert “in- 
cluding the level, width, and construc- 
tion of new streets.” The Amend- 
ment, he said, was intended to make less 
vague the sub-clause of the Bill. It was 
in order to enable local authorities to 
prevent insanitary conditions arising 
which, under the present system, they 
had to cure at very great cost and ex- 
pense to themselves. It was a power 
which was desired by many local autho- 
rities. 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE said he could 
not accept the Amendment. If these 
words were introduced it would extend 
the Dean of Guild jurisdiction in the 
towns. He had always opposed that and 
he opposed it in Committee, and he 
thought the majority was of the same 
view. 

Captain SINCLAIR asked what 
“ sufficiency ” meant if it did not include 
the space in front of the house, which 
meant the width of the streets? 

Dr. CLARK asked how did they in- 
tend to attain their object under para- 
graph (d)? 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE said they had 
just put in the word “about.” 

Mr. CALDWELL thought it was very 
important that there should be power; 
given with regard to the width and con- 
struction of streets for this reason, that 
if a street was once formed in those dis- 
tricts, even though they were afterwards 
formed into burghs, the street remained 
in its old condition. He thought these 
words were essential. They should deal 
with the subject now instead of allowing 
the streets to be stereotyped and after- 
wards, when a burgh was formed, always 
being a source of annoyance and nuisance 
to the whole burgh. 

Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrew, 
W.) thought it would be a singu- 
larly unfortunate proposal if in this 
Bill they were to give the local 
authority power to deal with a question 
which did not properly come within 
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their jurisdiction at all, but which was 
entirely under the jurisdiction and ad- 
ministration of the road authority. 

Mr. URE was understood to say that 
the object desired could be carried out 
by the clause as it stood. 


Amendment negatived. 


" Clause 180,— 


CONFIRMATION OF BYELAWS. 


Byelaws made by a local authority under 
this Act shall not take effect unless and until 
they have been submitted to and confirmed by 
the Board, who are hereby empowered to | 
allow, modify, or disallow the same as they 
may think proper; nor shall any such bye- | 
laws be confirmed— 

Unless notice of intention to apply for 
confirmation of the same has been given 
in one or more of the local newspapers 
circulated within or by handbill posted 
throughout the district to which such 
byelaws relate, one month at least before 
the making of such application; and | 

Unless for one month at least before any 
such application is considered a copy 
of the proposed byelaws has been kept 
at the office of the local authority, and 
in the case of districts other than burghs 
at the office of the parish council of every 
parish to which such byelaws relate, 
and has been open during office hours 
thereat to the inspection of the rate- | 
payers of the district to which such bye- 
laws relate, without fee or reward. 

Any persons aggrieved by any proposed bye- 
law, or by any proposed alteration of a bye- 
law, may within such last-mentioned month, 
forward notice of his objection to the Board, 
who shall consider the same before granting 
confirmation. 

The clerk of the local authority shall, on the 
application of any such ratepayer, furnish him 
with a copy of such proposed byelaws or any 
= thereof, on payment of sixpence for every 

undred words contained in such copy. 

A byelaw required to be confirmed by the 
Board shall not require confirmation, allow- 
ance, or approval by any other authority. 





Amendments made: Leave out “ hand- 
bill” and insert “handbills”; leave out 
“required to be” and insert “ when.”— 
(Lord Advocate). 


Clause 184,— 


ACT NOT TO AFFECT NAVIGATION OF RIVERS 
OR CANALS, OR IRRIGATION OF LANDS. 


Nothing in this Act contained shall enable 
any local authority or other person to in- 
juriously affect— 

(1.) The irrigation of lands in a rural dis- 
trict, or the supply of water used for 
such irrigation ; 
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(2.) The supply of water required for the 

eee of any waterworks established 

y or under the provisions of any Act 
of Parliament, or of the compensation 
water required to be given by the owners 
of such waterworks, unless the local 
authority shall have previously obtained 
the consent of such owners; 

(3.) The navigation on or use of any river, 
canal, dock, harbour, lock, reservoir, 
or basin in respect of which any persons 
are by virtue of any Act of Parliament 
entitled to take tolls or dues, or the 
supply of water to the same, or any 
bridges crossing the same, or any tow- 
ing-path thereon : 

Provided always, that it shall not be lawful 
for the local authority to execute any works 
in, through, or under any wharves, quays, 


| docks, harbours, locks, reservoirs, or basins 


without the consent in writing in every case 
of the persons entitled by virtue of any Act 


| of Parliament to take tolls or dues in respect 


thereof, and such persons may at their own 
expense, and on substituting other sewers, 
drains, culverts, and pipes equally effectual, 
and certified as such by the inspector to the 
local authority, take up, divert, or alter the 


| level of any sewers and drains, culverts or 


pipes, constructed by any local authority, and 
passing under or interfering with such rivers, 
canals, docks, harbours, reservoirs, or basins, 
or the towing-paths thereof, and do all such 
matters and things as may be necessary for 
carrying into effect such taking up, diversion, 
or alteration. 


Amendments made: After “shall” 
“shall enable”} insert “prejudice or 
affect or shall.”—(Lord Advocate). 


At the end of Sub-section (3) insert : — 


(4.) The purification of any river or stream 
in respect of which any persons are by virtue 
of any Act of Parliament authorised to exercise 
jurisdiction, or the rights, powers, jurisdic- 
tions, and authorities conferred by such Act.— 
(Sir Lewis M’Iver.) 


Clause 187,— 


SAVING OF LOCAL ACTS. 


Nothing in this Act shall supersede the pro- 
visions of any local Act applicable to any 
burgh or the forms of prosecutions and proce- 
dure in use therein, but the provisions of this 
Act shall operate to confer additional powers 
on the local authorities of such burghs, and 
the before-mentioned forms and procedure may 
be used therein in all prosecutions under this 
Act. And where in any such local Act the 
Public Health Acts or any clauses thereof are 
referred to or made applicable to any burgh, 
such reference and application shall be 
deemed to mean and include a reference to and 
application of this Act or the corresponding 
clauses thereof and all amendments thereof. 








Mr. Renshaw. 
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Amendments made: Before “Nothing,” 
insert “(1)”; after “supersede,” insert 
“prejudice or affect”; leave out the 
words,— 

“and where in any such local Act the Public 
Health Acts or any clauses thereof are re- 
ferred to or made applicable to any burgh, 
such reference and application shall be deemed 
to mean and include a reference to and appli- 
cation of this Act or the corresponding clauses 
thereof and all amendments thereof.” 

and insert,— 

(2.) Nothing contained in this Act shall 
prejudice or affect the provisions of any local 
Act under which any authority is constituted 
for supplying water within any district or 
limits created by such Act. 

For the purposes of this and the immediately 
succeeding section the expression “local Act” 
includes a Provisional Order and the Act con- 
firming such Order.—(Zord Advocate.) 

Clause 189,— 

PROVISION FOR CERTAIN SPECIAL DRAINAGE 
OR WATER SUPPLY DISTRICTS. 

Where a special drainage or special water 
supply district formed before the passing of 
the Local Government (Scotland) Act 1889, is 
wholly within a police burgh formed after the 
passing of the said Act, the burgh commis- 
sioners shall be the local authority for such 
special district, and the expense incurred by 
the commissioners for drainage or water supply 
within the same or for the purposes thereof, 
and the sums necessary for payment of any 
money borrowed or to be borrowed for drainage 
or water supply purposes shall be paid out of 
a special drainage or water assessment which 
the commissioners shall raise and levy on and 
within such special district in the same manner 
as these assessments were levied before such 
district was included in a police burgh. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE moved to 
omit the clause. 

Sirk W. WEDDERBURN (Banffshire) 
hoped the right hon. and learned Gentle- 
man would reconsider his decision to 
leave out this clause, which simply pre- 
served the status quo as regarded valua- 
tion and one or two other matters. For 
changing the status quo there ought to 
be good reasons, and he did not know of 
any reason in this instance except that of 
producing uniformity. There were, how- 
ever, good reasons against the change, 
and one was that the effect of changing 
the valuation would be to take the burden 
off the richer ratepayer and put it upon 
the poorer. Under the Poor Law Act, 
1845, the different properties were classi- 
fied, and at present the richer properties 
were classified so as to pay upon their 
full valuation, less 33 per cent., whilst 
the shopkeeper, the poorer ratepayer, 
paid on his full valuation, less 25 per cent. 
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It was now suggested that a railway 
company, the richer ratepayer, should be 
remitted 75 per cent., while shopkeeprs 
should pay upon the full valuation. The 
Lord Advocate was good enough to in- 
troduce this clause in deference to the 
representations made on behalf of the 
burgh of Keith, and he hoped the right 
hon. and learned Gentleman would not 
now drop it out of the Bill. The clause 
would cause no injustice to any other 
place, but it would give satisfaction to 
the people of the burgh affected. 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE said he could 
not yield to the appeal of the hon. Mem- 
ber, who had not quite accurately stated 
the whole circumstances of the case. In 
the Act of 1889 there was a clause of this 
kind. Under the Public Health Act the 
public health rate in burghs was levied 
entirely upon the occupier ; but the Local 
Government Act of 1889 provided that 
if there was a specially rated district 
which had been formed while it was still 
in the county, and it was then entirely 
absorbed into a borough formed after 
the date of the Act of 1889, the rate 
there should go upon the county basis, 
half upon the owner and half upon the 
occupier. The Committee to which this 
Bill was referred changed the incidence 
of the burgh rate and made it half upon 
the owner and half upon the occupier. 
He was now asked to leave in a clause 
which as far as he knew would apply to 
the burgh of Keith alone. He did not 
see why they should mete out special 
treatment of Keith. Besides, the griev- 
ance, such as it was, was rather less than 
the hon. Member represented. The hon. 
Member forgot that the exempting clause 
so far as railways were concerned pro- 
vided that stations, depdts, and buildings 
should be assessable to the same extent 
as other lands and buildings within a 
burgh. The exemption, therefore, only 
applied to the railway lines proper. 

*Mr. SPEAKER said it seemed to him 
that the omission of this clause would 
alter the incidence of taxation. 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE said that it 
would alter the incidence of taxation 
upon some individuals. If that was the 
Speaker’s ruling he would move the omis- 
sion after the Bill had been re-committed. 
*Mr. SPEAKER thought that that 
would be the proper course. 
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Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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FIRST SCHEDULE. 






ENACTMENTS REPEALED. 











: oe 
Session and Chapter. | Short Title. Extent of Repeal. 






, | Public Health (Scotland) | The whole Act. 
| Act 1867 
| 
| 
| 





30 & 31 Vict. c. 101 






34 & 35 Vict. c. 38 | Public Health (Scotland) | The whole Act. 


| 
! 
| 
Amendment Act 1871 
| 


38 & 39 Vict. c. 7 The whole Act. 


—_ 


Public Health (Scotland) | 
Act 1867, Amendment 
Act 1875 | 


























45 Vict. c. 11 4 ... | Public Health (Scotland) | The whole Act. 
| Act 1867, Amendment 
| Act 1882 


| Public Health Amendment | The whole Act. 
(Scotland) Act 1890 


53 & 54 Vict. c. 20 


57 & 58 Vict. c. 58 In sub-section six of section forty- 
four, the words “as ascertained 
for the purposes of the Poor Law 


| 

| Local Government (Scot- 

| 

| (Scotland) Act 1845.” 
| 

| 


land) Act 1894 





59 & 60 Vict. c. 19... 


© 


. | Public Health Act 1896 The whole Act (except the repeals 
therein contained) in so far as it 


| relates to Scotland. 





*THoeE LORD ADVOCATE moved, between lines 15 and 16, to insert :— 








Session and Chapter. Short Title. | Extent of Repeal. 
| 
52 & 53 Vic., c. 50 5 Local Government (Scot- | In sub-section three of section eighty- 
land) Act 1889 | one, the words ‘‘and the assess- 


| / ments in respect of the drainage 
| and water supply shall be levied in 
the same manner as they were 
before such district was formed 

| into a police burgh.” 








Dr. CLARK said that this would| Bill re-committed in respect of Amend: 
change the incidence of taxation, and| ments to Clauses 122 and 189, and to 
the First Schedule, and of New Clauses 
relating to Port Sanitary Authorities. — 
(Lord Advocate.) 


therefore came under the Speaker’s 
ruling. 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE remarked 
that the Amendment was consequential | Bill considered in Committee, and re- 
upon the last Amendment. ported, with Amendments ; as amended, 
considered ; read the Third time, and 
passed. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
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As amended, considered. 


Education 


Clause 2,— 


AID GRANT OF 38. PER CHILD TO VOLUNTARY. 


SCHOOLS. 


For aiding voluntary schools there shall be 
annually paid out of moneys provided by Par- 
liament an aid grant equal to three shillings 
per child for the whole number of children in 
average attendance in those schools, and that 
grant shall be distributed in such manner and 
in accordance with such conditions as may be 
set forth in the Scotch Education Code an- 
nually submitted to Parliament. The Code 
may require, as a condition of a school receiv- 
ing a share of the aid grant, that the accounts 
of the receipts and expenditure of the school 
shall be annually audited in accordance with 
the regulations of the Department. 

For the purpose of Section nineteen of the 
Elementary Education Act 1876, in so far as 
it relates to Scotland, the aid grant paid or 
payable to a voluntary school shall be deemed 
to be income derived from a source other than 
the parliamentary grant. 

The expression “voluntary school,” means a 
= day school not provided by a school 
board. 


Caprain SINCLAIR (Forfar) moved, 
after “ moneys provided by Parliament,” 
to insert— 


“in such manner and amounts as the Scottish 
Education Department may think best for the 
purpose of increasing the efficiency of these 
schools, due regard being had to the main- 
tenance of voluntary subscriptions.” 


He said that when the Amendment was 
moved in Committee it was supported by 
37 Scotch Members and opposed by only 
ll. The Bill represented a serious de- 
parture from the principle hitherto fol- 
lowed in the Scotch education system, 
and by the abandonment of the principle 
of the equivalent grant Scotland was not 
getting what was due to her. This 
Amendment, which was simply a direc- 
tion to the Scotch Education Depart- 
ment in administering the grant, was 
taken directly from the English Bill. 


*Tuze LORD ADVOCATE said that he 
promised in Committee further to con- 
sider this matter, and he had come to the 
conclusion that the proposed words were 
unnecessary. They were, truly, taken 
from the English Bill, but that Bill paved 
the way for a differentiation between 
school and school, and this Bill did not. 
In the English Bill the proviso about due 
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regard to efficiency helped the differentia- 
tion between schools; they could not 
serve such a purpose in the present Bill, 
and they were unnecessary as a direction 
to the Department, because the Roman 
Catholic and Episcopalian schools which 
were concerned could not earn any grant 
at all unless they were efficient. Then 
the proviso about the maintenance of 
voluntary subscriptions was unnecessary 
in this Bill, because it was not proposed 
as in the English Bill to abolish the 
17s. 6d. limit. That limit was the 
greatest inducement to maintain volun- 
tary subscriptions. The Government did 
not wish to spoil this gift to the Volun- 
tary Schools by harassing them in any 
way. 

Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) said that he was greatly dis- 
appointed with the speech of the Lord 
Advocate, for last Wednesday there was 
a strong expression of opinion from all 
quarters of the House in favour of the 
Amendment. The Lord Advocate said 
that the Amendment would harass the 
schools. Was it harassing them to pay 
due regard to the maintenance of 
efficiency ? 

*Tuze LORD ADVOCATE: I used that 
word in connection with the maintenance 
of voluntary subscriptions. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that the right 
hon. Gentleman used the word “ harass ” 
in connection with the maintenance of 
efficiency. 

*Tue LORD ADVOCATE: I cannot 
accept the hon. Member’s version of what 
I said in that connection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN said that he was 
within the recollection of the House. The 
right hon. Gentleman used the word 
“harass” in the earlier part of his 
speech. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said that it 
was hard on the Voluntary Schools to 
press this Amendment. The Anglican 
question did not exist in Scotland, and 
the vast majority of the Voluntary 
Schools there were Irish Catholic schools. 
The children in the schools belonged to 
the poorest of the poor, and the Amend- 
ment would press unduly and unfairly 
upon them. The voluntary subscrip- 
tions, in the case of the poor Irish 
Catholic schools in Scotland were, to his 
own knowledge, collected by organisa- 
tions of working men, hundreds of whom 
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spent a great part of their Sunday going 
round from door to door taking a penny 
or twopence from each family. Suppos- 
ing the voluntary subscriptions were to 
fall off, say, by half, in the schools of 
these poor Catholic workmen, by reason 
of the people stopping their pennies and 
twopences, would it be a fair or generous 
thing to deprive them of the benefit of 
this grant? For that reason he opposed 
the insertion of these words in the 
English Act, and they would be still 
more unjust in the Scotch Act, because 
the overwhelming majority of the schools 
there were very poor, whereas in England 
the majority were wealthy. 

Mr. RENSHAW supported the Gov- 
ernment, holding that the Amendment 
was unnecessary. He was perfectly 
certain, speaking from an experience 
of 21 years, and a member of a 
large School Board, that the high stan- 
dard for the Voluntary Schools would 
be maintained in future as in the past, 
and as to the second part of the Amend- 
ment, it would be ungracious, and the 
casting an unfair slur to insert any such 
provision in the Bill, having regard to 
all that the managers and supporters of 
Voluntary Schools had done for the cause 
of education. 

Dr. CLARK pointed out that the great 
majority of the Scottish Members voted 
for this Amendment in Committee—37 
toll. If the Bill was, as the Lord Advo- 
cate had said, the sequence of the Eng- 
lish Act, why should these limiting words, 
which appeared in the English Act, be 
omitted from the Scotch one? He main- 
tained that as regards both Board and 
Voluntary Schools the money Parliament 
veted had not been used for efficiency, 
but for the purpose of reducing rates in 
the one case and in the other making it 
less necessary to send the hat round. 


Sm J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) observed that the poor people who 
supported these Voluntary Schools were 
rated to the Board Schools to which they 
did not send their children ; and he failed 
to see the justice of throwing a further 
burden upon the poorest section of the 
community, to whom the country was 
much indebted for the good education of 
the children. 


Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) sup- 
ported the Amendment. If the principle 
of it was right south of the Tweed, why 


Mr. J. Dillon. 
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was it not right to apply it north of the 
Tweed? What was sauce for the goose 
was sauce for the gander. 


Question put, “That those words be 
there inserted.” 


The House divided : —Ayes, 63 ; Noes, 
154.—(Division List, No. 341.) 


Clause 3,— 


POWERS AND DUTIES OF COMMISSIONERS. 


(1.) The Commissioners shall make statutes 
and regulations for the University of London 
in general accordance with the scheme of the 
report hereinbefore referred to, but subject to 
the modifications specified or indicated in Pari 
I. of the schedule to this Act, and to any 
other modifications which may appear to them 
expedient after considering the changes which 
have taken place in London education of a 
University type since the date of the said 1e- 
port and any representations made to them by 
or on behalf of the Senate or Convocation or 
any fifty graduates of the University of 
London, or by or on behalf of any body or 
person affected. 

(2.) In framing such statutes and regula- 
tions, the Commissioners shall see that provi- 
sion is made for securing adequately the various 
matters specified or indicated in Part II. of the 
schedule of this Act. 

(3.) The statutes or regulations, whether 
they are made by the Commissioners or by 
the Senate as hereinafter provided, shall not 
authorise the assignment of money for any pur- 
pose in respect of which any privilege is 
granted or disability imposed on account of 
religious belief. Provided that they shall not 
prevent the University from allocating funds, 
on such conditions as it thinks fit, for the pay- 
ment of any person appointed or recognised 
by the University as a University teacher, or 
for his laboratory expenses, or for apparatus 
to be used by him, notwithstanding any con- 
ditions attached to any office held by him in 
any school of the University. 

(4.) Statutes and regulations made under 
this Act shall have effect notwithstanding any- 
thing in any Act of Parliament, charter, deed, 
or other instrument. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved an Amend- 
ment altering the phraseology and pro- 
viding that no assessment or rate should 
be assessed or levied upon churches and 
chapels which were exempted from local 
rates. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill to be Read the Third time To- 
morrow. 
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As amended, Gated Read the 


Third time, and passed. 
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to show the national interest this question 
assumed, he would point out the evidence 
given before the Committee on the Mer- 
cantile Marine Fund which proved con- 


'clusively that something iike 50 light- 


CONGESTED DISTRICTS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now Read the Third 


time.” 


Caprain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.) pro- 
posed, to leave out the words “now 
Read the Third time,” and add the words 
“ye-committed in respect of Clause 4.” 
Among the many applications which the 
Bill dealt with, and for which funds were 
placed at the disposal of the Commis- 
sioners, the Lord Advocate thought it 
was necessary to insert an extra provi- 
sion that the money should be employed 
to build more lighthouses in Scotland. 
Though there was a most urgent demand 
for these he maintained that they should 
be provided out of the funds apart from 
those devoted to the congested districts. 
Wnen a demand was made for light- 
houses in Scotland it had first of all to be 
submitted to the Trinity House. But 
they held that the Commissioners of 
Northern Lights should have more 
liberty, and be the best judges of what 
was needed by the necessities of the 
country. The Trinity House was a rival 
light authority, and it was scarcely fair 
that it should be the judge of Scottish 
lighthouse needs. 

*Mr. SPEAKER ruled that the hon. 
Member could not go into the whole ques- 
tion of lighthouses in Scotland on tiis 
Bill; he could only refer to the proposed 
grant for lighthouses in the congested 
districts. 

Captain PIRIE: Quite so. I bow to 
your ruling Mr. Speaker; but I would 
respectfully point out,"as representing a 


large fishing population, and those who 


are very much interested in shipping as 
well, that it is a question affecting not 
only the congested districts but it isa 


matter of national importance from the 
fact that lighthouses extend all over the | 


coast. It was entirely because of this 
that I mentioned my constituency. | 
Continuing, the hon. Member said that | 


something like £400,000. 


houses were wanted throughout the 
country, and its demands amounted to 
It was pre- 
posterous to attempt to make such 
demands. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
must remind the hon. Gentleman that it 
is not proposed to meet the demand for 
lighthouses generally out of this fund. 
The House is only dealing with the 
question whether any public money shall 
be spent in the congested districts in 
connection with lighthouses. 

Caprain PIRIE: The words are 
“aiding the providing or improving of 
lighthouses,” Sir. 

*Tue. LORD ADVOCATE: In the 
congested districts. 

Caprain PIRIE: Quite so. These 
lighthouses were mainly called for in the 
congested districts, and it was that point 
which he wished to bring out. Later on 
harbours were also included, but subject 
to the consent of the Treasury ; and if 
the Lord Advocate could see his way to 
put lighthouses in the same category as 
harbours, he thought the Scotch Members, 
on that side of the House at any rate, 
would be perfectly satisfied, and he would 
accept that. But as it stood at present, 
he contended that they ought not to allow 
the money which should go to the relief 
of the congested districts to apply to 
more purposes than were already put into 
the Bill. [“ Hear, hear!”] Of course 
the Lord Advocate might possibly say 
that having made out a case so strongly 
in favour of the increase of light- 
houses, that fact proved that it was 
more than necessary that the congested 
districts fund should be applied for that 
purpose. But in answer to that he 
would say that they did not care to give 
the Government the excuse when a legi- 
timate demand was made for lighthouse 
provision, to say,—‘‘Oh, apply to the 
Congested Districts Board”; when the 
Board would probably say, ‘‘ We have so 
many other calls that we are not able to 
comply with the demand ” ; and Scotland 
would again suffer in the way it had 
suffered in the past. When they con- 
sidered that there were something like 
| Soommty purposes to which this money 
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could be applied, and that the fund was 
in itself totally inadequate to meet the 
demands made upon it, he thought the 
House would say that he had made out 
a sufficient case to prove that lighthouses 
ought not to be included in the category. 
He begged to move. 

*Mr. MUNRO FERGUSON (Leith 
Burghs) said that in Committee he moved 
the omission of the word “lighthouses ” ; 
and although he was satisfied with the 
explanation of the Lord Advocate, he 
could not help agreeing with his hon. 
Friend that the number of purposes to 
which this money was to be applied, 
was larger than the fund could well meet. 
He did not think, however, that there was 
very much fear in regard to lighthouses 
being erected by the Congested Districts 
Board, and probably if the word “ lights” 


Burial Ground 


were inserted instead of “ lighthouses ” it | 


might meet the scruples of some hon. 
Members. In the case of Stroma, for 
instance, they would not speak of a 
lighthouse, and the word “light” would 
apply. 

SirW. WEDDERBURN (Banffshire) 
supported the Amendment. He repre- 
sented a large population of fishermen, 
who in the pursuit of their industry had 
to visit distant shores and strange waters 
and it was necessary that more lights 
should be provided for them. To put 
down asum such as the congested district 
Fund could afford for such a purpose as 
that was absolutely insufficient, and he 
was bound to protest. 


Amendment negatived. 


Dr. CLARK hoped the Bill would 
prove a successful one. The Government 
had acted in a fairly generous way in 
reference to the matter with which the 
Bill dealt, and although a portion of the 
money really came from their own funds, 
Scotland was getting for the first time 
something like £20,000 from the British 
Treasury for this experiment. The only 
thing he was sorry about in the Bill 
was that after the experience of the 
Trish Act, they had not given compulsory 
powers. With regard to the composition 
ofthe Board of Commissioners, he thought 
that there should be special representa- 
tives of both the landlords and the 
crofters ; fortunately the Chairman of the 
Fishery Board was the son of a crofter and 
he had represented the crofters for many 


Captain Pirie. 
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years in that House, so that he would 
represent them well on the Board. But 
that was a mere accident for the time 
being. He hoped that when the Bill was 
tried in operation it would solve one of 
the most pressing and difficult problems 
of the Highlands. It certainly bid fair 
to do so. Of course it did not solve all 
the Highland problems. There were 
others outside the congested districts 
which the Government must not attempt 
to solve; but the Scotch Members would 
not forget to press them upon their atten- 
tion. He hoped, however, that within 
its scope the Bill would be a success, 
[** Hear, hear ” !] 





Bill read the Third time, and passed. 


BURIAL GROUND (SCOTLAND) BILL. 

Order read, for resuming adjourned 

Debate on Question [11th May], ‘ That 
the Bill be now read a Second time.” 


Question again proposed. Debate re- 
sumed. 


Mr. CALDWELL complained that 
the right hon. Member for Montrose was 
not in his place when a Bill in which his 
constituency was so specially interested 
came on for consideration. He was con- 
fident that if the Lord Advocate did not 
take the Bill under his wing and left his 
Party discretion to vote as they pleased, 
the Bill would berejected. It proposed to 
extend the borrowing powers of the locai 
authorities from 20 to 30 years, and in 
all Scotland, Montrose was the only place 
that asked for this extension, for which 
he contended there was no necessity. 

*Tuz LORD ADVOCATE said that in 
introducing this Bill the Scotch Office 
had no doubt acceded to a request made 
by the right hon. Gentleman the Member 
for Montrose Burghs. The hon. Member 
opposite would not wish him not to ex- 
tend to others the same consideration 
which he hoped he had always extended 
to the hon. Member himself. In England, 
the period for the repayment of these 
loans was 30 years, and it was thought 
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desirable that there should be uniformity 
in this matter between the two countries. 

Dr. CLARK did not see why the 
system existing in Scotland should be 
changed, and thought that it would be 


Land Transfer 


a bad thing to extend the period of re- | 
payment, having regard to the rates of | 


interest at present prevailing. 
Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read a Second time, and com- 
mitted for To-morrow. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES 
JURISDICTION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Motion made that this Bill be read a 

Second time. 


Mr. CALDWELL said that the object 
of the Bill was to confer upon stipendiary 
Magistrates in Scotland the same sum- 
mary jurisdiction as was now exercised 
by the Sheriffs. He thought that in 
places like Glasgow this system of 
concurrent jurisdiction would lead 
to inconvenience, and he doubted 
whether adequate machinery was pro- 
vided in the Measure for effecting the 
purpose in view. The Bill would have to 
be carefully considered in Committee. At 
present the Sheriff alone dealt with sum- 
mary procedure cases. If the same juris- 
diction were given to Police magistrates 
it might be found that they took one 
view of a question while the Sheriffs took 
another view. Another result of the pro- 
posed change would be that one book of 
causes would no longer suffice. There 
would have to be two, one in the Sheriff’s 
Court and one in the Police Court, and 
both would have to be consulted. Then 
he wished to know who would be entitled 
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Bill made no provision for establishing 
a scale of fees in the Police Court, and 
one effect of the Bill would be to deprive 
the Exchequer of the sums paid as fines. 
These, as he read the Bill, would go to 
the Police Fund in cases which were 
brought before the Stipendiaries. That 
was not advisable. Then the Bill would 
impose upon localities what was really an 
Imperial burden, for the Sheriff was paid 
out of the Exchequer, while the Police 
Magistrate was paid out of local funds. 
Police officers, he supposed, were to have 
all the powers of Sheriffs’ officers in 





carrying out the Summary Procedure 
| Act. That was a novelty, and duties 
were thereby being imposed on police 


| officers which, in ordinary circumstances, 
| they were not qualified to perform. 
| *Tuz LORD ADVOCATE thought the 
| hon. Member entertained rather exag- 
gerated fears about the difficulties at- 
| tending cumulative jurisdiction. There 
| was at the present moment cumulative 
| jurisdiction in matters criminal between 
| the Sherifi’s Court and the Police Court. 
Under this Bill the same rights of ap- 
| pearance would obtain as were now 
before the Sheriff.  Ap- 
| pearance, he took it, would be limited 
to the parties and their procurators. 
| He could reassure the hon. Gentleman on 
‘one point, and that was that an amend- 
/ment would be introduced providing that 
the fees should go in exactly the siime way 
_ after the Bill was passed as they did before. 
The present Bill has been really asked for 
| by..the City of Glasgow. It seemed to 
him a reasonable demand, and accordingly 
he hoped the House would give it a Second 
| Reading. 
| Bill read a Second time, and committed 
| for To-morrow. 


| exercised 








to appear before the Stipendiary. Under 

the Summary Procedure (Scotland) Act | 

only the parties or their procurators | 

could appear before the Sheriff in Sum-| : oda 

mary Procedure cases. Was the right of | LAND TRANSFER (RE-COMMITTED) 
: BILL. 

appearance to be regulated in the same 


way in the Stipendiary’s Court? The | Committee deferred till Friday, 
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NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 
1895-6. 


Considered in Committee. 
(In the Committee.) 


1. Resolved, That it appears by the Navy 
Appropriation Account for the year ended the 
3ist day of March 1896, and the statement 
appended thereto, as follows, viz. :— 

(a.) That the gross expenditure for certain 
Navy Services exceeded the estimate of 
such expenditure by a total sum of 
£59,302 15s. 9d., as shown in Column 
No. 1 of the Schedule hereto appended ; 
while the gross expenditure for other 
Navy Services fell short of the estimate 
of such expenditure by a total sum of 
£216,845 6s. 1ld., as shown in Column 
No. 2 of the said appended Schedule, 
so that the gross actual expenditure for 
the whole of the Navy Services fell short 
of the gross estimated expenditure by the 
net sum of £157,542 11s. 2d. ; 

(+.) That the receipts in aid of certain Navy 
Services fell short of the estimate of such 
receipts by a total sum of £28,570 10s.11d., 
as shown in Column No. 3 of the said 
appended Schedule; while the receipts in 
aid of other Navy Services exceeded the 
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estimate of such receipts by a total sum 
of £34,789 17s. 5d., as shown in Column 
No. 4 of the said a pended Schedule ; so 
that the total actu a ceniale in aid of the 
Grants for Navy Services exceeded 
the total estimated receipts by the net 
sum of £6,219 6s. 6d. ; 

:.) That the resulting differences between 
the Exchequer Grants for Navy Services 
and the net expenditure are as follows, 
viz. :— &. 8. 

Total Surpluses 242,540 18 6 
Total Deficits 78,779 0 10 


Expenditure. 


— 
os 


Net Surplus ... £163,761 17 8 





2. That the Lords Commissioners of Her 
Majesty’s Treasury have temporarily authorised 
the application, in reduction of the net charge 
on Exchequer Grants for certain Navy Services, 
of the whole of the sums received in excess of 
the estimated Appropriations in Aid, in respect 
of the same Services; and have also temporarily 
authorised the application of so much of the 
said total surpluses on certain Grants for Navy 
Services as is necessary to cover the said total 
deficits on other Grants for Navy Services. 

3. That the application of such sums be 
sanctioned. 


























SCHEDULE. 
| Gross Expenditure. | Appropriations in Aid, 
| 
| | Excessesof | Surplusesof | Deficiencies Surpluses 
7 ; Excesses ses 
a" id Navy Services, 1895-6. | Actual over Estimated | of Actual as| of Actual as 
r te e | compared compared 
Votes Estimated | over Actual | 
Vote. Gene ana || with m with 
7" "? 7 i Estimate Estimated 
en Expenditure. | Receipts. Receipts. 
| ‘. 2. | 3. 4. 
| | 
| | 
| £8. d. 2 s. da. £s. d £8. d. 
1 Wages, etc., of Officers, Seamen and | 
Boys, Coast Guard and Royal 
Marines 73,060 13 8 ove 1,420 16 4 
2 Victualling and “Clothing for the | 
Vy 489 6 2 a 28,514 7 9 
3 . Medical Establishments and Services $ 9,975 11 9 sn 657 6 6 
4 > | Martial Law <a ove one 8 2 6 ik mee 31 3 9 
5 ... | Educational Services... eco ate 875 13 6) eee 684 9 6 
6 Scientific Services eo. ints 1,231 12 11 i | vine 45 3 8 
7 Royal Navy Reserves < 11,665 9 1 eee 153 11 5 
8 Shipbuilding, Repairs, Maintenance, | 
etc. : 
Sec. 1 Personnel oe eee ne 1,893 15 5} 145 16 7 
Sec. 2 Materiel... a ee 4,111 8 9 20,243 6 6 
Sec. 3 Contract Work ... | 2,847 8 11 a | 18 11 0 
9 Naval Armaments +. | 24,869 14 0 | 8,154 5 0 
10 Works, Buildings and. Repairs at 
Home and Abroad ... au eas 99,097 11 7| ose 2,301 : 1 
11 Miscellaneous Effective Services 12,848 14 2 - oe "689 0 
12 Admiralty Office ee 4,032 14 9) ae 1 3 a 
13 Half-Pay, Reserved and Retired Pay 12,132 8 6) 46 6 6 
14 ; Naval and Marine Pensions, Gra- | 
tuities, and Compassionate Allow- | 
ances... aN 8,885 10 3 | : 66 11 11 
15 ... | Civil Pensions and Gratuities 6,829 1 9 | 9 16 8 
16 .-. | Additional Naval Force for Service in 
Australasian Waters $0 3 4216 0 - <i 177 0 0 
Amount written off as irrecoverable 1,673 9 1 | 
59,302 15 9/ 216,845 6 11 | 28,570 10 11| 34,789 17 5 
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4. That it appears by the Army Appropria- 
tion Account for the year ended the 31st day of 
March 1896, and the statement appended there- 
to, as follows, viz. :— 

(a.) That the gross expenditure for certain 
Army Services exceeded the estimate of 
such expenditure by a total sum of 
£76,290 6s. 5d., as shown in Column 
No. 1 of the Schedule hereto appended ; 
while the gross expenditure for other 
Army Services fell short of the Estimate 
of such expenditure by « total sum of 
£242,675 10s. 6d., as shown in Column 
No. 2 of the said appended Schedule, so 
that the gross actual expenditure for the 
whole of the Army Services fell short of 
the gross estimated expenditure by the 
net sum of £166,385 4s. 1d. ; 

(b.) That the receipts in aid of certain 
Army Services fell short of the estimate 
of such receipts by a total sum of 
£51,338 16s. 5d., as shown in Column 
No. 3 of the said appended Schedule ; 
while the receipts in aid of other Army 
Services exceeded the estimate of such 
receipts by a total sum of £69,518 17s. 3d., 
as shown in Column No. 4 of the said 
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actual receipts in Aid of the Grants 
for Army Services exceeded the total 
estimated receipts by the net sum of 
£18,180 0s. 10d. ; 

(c.) That the resulting differences between 
the Exchequer Grants for Army Services 
and the net expenditure are as follows, 
viz. :— 


& 26d. 
Total Surpluses 253,273 10 3 
Total Deficits 68,708 5 4 


Net Surplus ... £184,565 4 11 





6 That the Lords Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury have temporarily authorised 
the application, in reduction of the net charge 
on Exchequer Grants for certain Army Services, 
of the whole of the sums received in excess of 
the estimated appropriations in aid, in respect 
of the same Services, and have also temporarily 
authorised the application of so much of the said 
total surpluses on certain grants for Army Ser- 
vices as is necessary to cover the said total 
deficits on other Grants for Army Services. 


6. That the application of such sums be 
sanctioned. 






































SCHEDULE. 
Gross Expenditure. Appropriations in Aid, 
| 
No Excesses of Surpluses of | Deficiencies of} Surpluses of 
of. Army Services, 1895-6. Actual over Estimated Actual as Actual as 
Vote Votes. Estimated over Actual | compared with} compared with 
. Gross Gross Estimated Estimated 
Expenditure, | Expenditure, Receipts. Receipts. 
1. 2. 3. 4. 
£ 6.4, £ 8. d. & sd, £ aa. 
1 | Pay, etc., of Army (General Staff, 
Regiments, Reserve, and Depart- 
ments)... ose 38,853 2 1 47,922 14 10 
2 | Medical Establishments : Pay, ete. wen 1,599 16 4 oie 47 8 1 
3 | Militia: Pay and Allowances ‘eis 26, 921 O11 860 13 5 
4 | Yeomanry Cavalry: Pay and Al- 
lowances eco 4,987 16 3 eee 913 6 eve 
5 | Volunteer Corps: Pay and ‘Allow- 
ances ... | 7,997 7 7 a 9511 4 
6 | Transport and Remounts ... 2,282 5 9 381 10 7 ove 
7 | Provisions, Forage, and other 
Supplies’ 4 89,591 0 8 i 1,658 16 6 
8 | Clothing Establishments, and Ser- 
vices . 43,685 11 11 as 14,475 11 9 
9 | Warlike and other Stores: “Supply 
and Repair .. ane 40,020 8 7 ooo 43,029 8 5 
10 | Works, Buildings, and Repairs : 
Cost, including Superintending 
Establishment sae a 39,899 16 11 2,942 10 6 ~ 
11 | Military Educational Establish- 
ments: Pay and Miscellaneous 
Charges oe 1,892 12 5 ove eee 8,631 7 9 
12 | Miscellaneous Effective Servi ices ale * 2,079 0 2 oe 51 3 4 
13 | War Office: Salaries and Miscel- : 
laneous Charges 921 5 O oe 7216 8 
14 | Non-effective “als ‘for Officers, | 
ete. = 13,560 8 3 exe 596 0 0 
15 Non-effective C harges for Men, ete, ose 2,789 19 10 65 9 5 
16 | Superannuation, Compensation, 
and Compassionate Allowances 1,522 9 9 ose 1617 7 ove 
Balances irrecoverable ae aoe 361 14 6 
| 
76,290 6 5] 242,675 10 6| 51,338 16 6 69,518 17 3 
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Net Surplus, £166,385 4 1 


Net Surplus, £18,180 0 10 





Surplus surrendered to the Exchequer .. 
Resolutions to be reported To-morrow. 


. £184,565 4 11 
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FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS BILL. 
Third reading deferred till Friday. 






POST OFFICE TELEGRAPHS 
(FACILITIES AND PENSIONS) BILL 


Considered in Committee. 

Clause 2,— 
APPLICATION OF 58 AND 59 vict., c. 18 
TO SCOTLAND. 


In the application of the Post Office Amend- 
ment Act 1895, to Scotland, the following 
provisions shall have effect :— 

(a.) A reference to the Post Office Act 1891, 
as amended by the Post Office Act 1892, shall 
be substituted for the reference to the Post Office 
Act 1891; and 

(6.) Any expenses incurred under the Act 
by a parish council in Scotland shall be defrayed 
as expenses incurred for the purposes of Part IV. 
of the Local Government (Scotland) Act 1894. 

Mr. CALDWELL said the object of 
the Clause was to give power to parish 
councils to give guarantee for local tele- 
graphs. In Scotland district councils 
had already that power, and it was also 
provided by the Corporated Districts Bill 
that in the case of Corporated Districts 
the Commissioners under the Bill might 
give guarantees. If this Bill passed it 
would simply come to this, that, so many 
bodies having the power to give guaran- 
tees, none of them would exercise it, and 
if the Post Office did not get guarantees 
they would do nothing. He was there- 
fore against any further extension of 
this power to other local bodies. 

Dr. CLARK thought the _ pro- 
vision a very wise one. In many 
cases a parish getting full benefit itself, 
would be w illing to give the guarantee. 

*Mr. WEIR said he knew of several 
cases in which parish councils would be 
glad to give the guarantee, though he 
contended that telegraphic communi- 
cations should be established all over 
the Highlands without guarantees ; 
throughout the Highland Counties they 
only got one telegraph office a year with- 
out guarantee. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): Is 
there any objeciion to the extension of 
the principle + us? 

Tue SECRETARY to tas TREASURY 
(Mr. R. W. Hanzvry, Preston): I can see 
no reason why it should not apply to all 
three countries. [“‘ Hear, hear!” | 

Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill; remaining clauses agreed to; Bill 
reported, without Amendment ; read the 
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WICKLOW HARBOUR (ADVANCES) 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


Clause 1,— 


MODE OF RAISING SUMS PAYABLE By 
TOWN OF WICKLOW AND CONTRIBUTING 
BARONIES. 


(1.) The Board of Works shall, twice in each 
year after the date of consolid: ition, certify the 
amount due from the town of Wicklow i in respect 
of the proportion of the consolidated debt charged 
on the rates of the town, and transmit that 
certificate to the Town Commissioners. 

(2.) The sums specified in the certificates 
shall be raised by the Town Commissioners by 
means of a special rate levied in addition to any 
rate which they are empowered to make under 
the Towns Improvement (Ireland) Act 1854; 
and all the provisions of that Act ‘which relate 
to the making and enforcing of rates, and to the 
partial exemption of certain classes of property, 
shall apply to the special rate so authorised. 

(3.) The Board of Works shall, before each 
assize after the date of consolidation, make out 
a certificate of the amount due from each con- 
tributing barony in respect of the proportion of 
the consolidated debt charged on the grand jury 
cess of the barony, and lay the certificate before 
the grand jury, and the grand jury shall, without 
any previous application to presentment sessions, 
make a presentment for the amount specified in 
the certificate, and, in default of such a present- 
ment, the amount shall be raised on an order of 
the Judge of assize, the order having the force 
of a presentment. 

(4.) A certiticate of the Board 
under this section, 
matter certified. 
(5.) The money raised under this section 
shall be paid to the Board of Works in such 
manner as the Treasury direct. 


of Works 
shall be conclusive as to the 


Mr. HANBURY moved in Sub-section 
(2) to leave out the words “ Towns 
Improvement” in order to insert the 
“Public Health.” He said the 
reason was that there was a misdescrip- 
tion in the original Bill of the rating 
authority of the County of Wicklow. 


words 


Amendment agreed to, 


Mr. HANBURY moved in sub-section 
(2) to leave out “1854” and to insert 
“1878.” 


Amendment agreed to ; Clause ordered 
to stand part of the Bill; remaining 
Clauses agreed to; Bill, as amended, to 





Third time, and passed. 


be considered To-morrow. 
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Public Works 
ISLE OF MAN 
(CHURCH BUILDING ACTS) BILL. [x.1.] 

Order read for resuming Adjourned 
Debate on Question (5th July), “ That 
the Bill be now read a Second time.” 
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Question put, and agreed to; Bill 
read a Second time, and Committed for 


Friday. 


LUNACY BILL [n.1.]. 
Order for Second Reading read. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 


SURY (Mr. A. J. Batrour, Manchester, | 


E.) moved that the Bill be taken on 
Friday. 


Sim HENRY FOWLER (Wolverhamp- | 


ton, E.) said this Bill dealt with a very 


complicated question, and the House of | 


Lords had only just sent it down to them. 
If they had received it earlier they might 
have dealt with it. He had objections 
to raise to some of the clauses, and, 
therefore, he put it that in accordance 


with the pledge given not to proceed with | 


contentious business he hoped that this 
Bill would not be taken. 

Tae FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said the statement just made ren- 
dered it impossible to proceed with the 
Bill this Session. He had no alternative 
but, with regret, to withdraw the Bill. 
He moved that the Order be discharged. 


Order for Second Reading discharged ; 
Bill withdrawn. 





MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [u.1.]. 


On the Motion for the Second Reading 
of this Bill, 


Mr. T. M. HEALY said he did not 


mean to oppose this Bill, but to call at- | 
tention to the fact that they had Scotch | 


Bills called again and again. They were 
giving the whole of the day to them, and 
they might as well be in a Scotch Par- 


liament. They did not reject Scotch Bills | 


as they rejected Irish Bills. 
Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.) said | 
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Loans Bill. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 
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POST OFFICE (SITES) (RE-COMMITTED) 
BILL. 


Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; Read the 
Third time, and passed. 








| PUBLIC WORKS LOANS 
| [ADVANCES AND REMISSION OF DEBT]. 


| Considered in Committee. 

| 

Resolved, That it is expedient to 
| authorise,— 


(a) the payment out of the Consolidated 
| Fund, of advances which may be required to 
| meet any insufficiency of the Local Loans Fund 
| to pay the principal and interests of bonds, 
| which may be issued in lieu of Local Loans 
| Stock, and the repayment, out of moneys to 
be provided by Parliament, of such advances ; 

| (b) the remission of certain debts due from 
| the Aberbrothwick Harbour Trustees to the 
| Public ‘Works Loan. Commissioners, of the 
| Clara and Banagher Railway Company, the 
| Ballycastle Railway Company, and the Giant’s 
| Causeway, Portrush, and Bush Valley Railway 
| and Tramway Company to the Commissioners of 
| Public Works in Ireland, in pursuance of any 
| Act of the present Session to grant money for 
| Local Loans and for other purposes relating 
| to Local Loans. 


Resoluntion to be reported To-morrow. 





EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
Read a Second time, and Committed 
for Friday. 





BURIALS JOINT COMMITTEES BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday. 








PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 





the Scotch Members got Bills they did | 


not want, and they were refused Bills} Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) thought 


that they did want, so that he sympa | that the money might be got at a 
thised with the hon. Member in making | cheaper rate by the local authorities, and 
a complaint on behalf of his native land. | he suggested 2} instead of 23. He begged 

Read a Second time, and Committed | to move to leave out 2 in order to 
for To-morrow. 


| insert 4. 


| 
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*Tug CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuazt Hicks Beacu, 
Bristol, W.) reminded the hon. Member 
that the minimum could be altered in 
some subsequent year, if the rate of inte- 
rest should fall still further ; but he found 
it quite impossible to go below 2? under 
the present circumstances. He must ask 
the Committee to stand by him. 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) asked whe- 


ther a local body would be enabled to | 
make an alternative offer of paying the | 
whole of the loan or repaying by these | 


annual instalments. 
*Toe CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
CHEQUER said he would make arrange- 


ments for loans to county governing | 


bodies in Ireland for short terms, pending 
the consideration of the reform of Irish 
county government. He admitted that 
they had in Ireland special grounds for 


asking for consideration in the matter of 


short loans. 
Mr. T. M. HEALY 
the Treasury 


said 
ought not to go into 


competition with the banks and aim at. 


making money over those loans. The 
view of the Treasury ought to be that 
public bodies were members of the same 
family as themselves, and therefore money 
ought to be advanced to them cheaply, 


no charge being made beyond the actual | 


cost of the clerical work. 
Mr. LOUGH said the admission of 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer met the 


object he had in view in moving the 
Amendment. He therefore asked for 
leave to withdraw it. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Mr. T. M. HEALY (on behalf of Mr. | 


Vesey Knox, Londonderry) moved the 
following addition at the end of the 
Clause 1 :— 


(2) Pending the establishment of county coun- 
cils in Ireland loans may be made out of the 
Local Loans Fund on the security of the rates 
of a county or counties in Ireland, repayable at 
the end of such period, not exceeding two years 
as may be fixed by the Treasury in each case, 


and the interest on such loans shall be at the rate | 
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of the Irish Local Government legislation 
which would be proposed next Session. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Clause 1 ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clauses 2, 7, and 8, postponed. 


Clauses 3, 4, 5, 6,9, and 10 ordered 
to stand part of Bill. 


*Tuz CHANCELLOR or tue EX- 
/'CHEQUER moved the following new 


‘clause :— 





| APPLICATION OF ACT TO LOANS UNDER 
55 anp 56 vic. c. 43; 60 Aanp 61 vic. 
c. 6; AND 57 anp 58 vic. c. 60. 
The provisions of this Act with respect to loans 
on the security of a local rate shall extend— 
(a) to loans under the Military Lands Acts 
1892 and 1897, on the security of land, 
and of a grant out of money provided by 
Parliament ; and 
(b) to loans under section six hundred 
and sixty-three of the Merchant Shipping 
Act, 1894, on the security of the Mercan- 
tile Marive Fund, or of the several dues, 
rates, fees, and payments to be carried to 
that fund, or of any part thereof. 


Clause brought up and read a First 
time. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
‘‘ That the Clause be read a Second time.’ 


Mr. DILLON said the new clause 
was not on the Paper, and it was a most 
unusual proceeding to move a new clause, 
extending the scope of a Bill without 
‘notice. ‘The money was to be lent for 
‘acquiring ground for Volunteers. But 
| whom was it to be lent to and on what 
| security ? 
| Tue CHANCELLOR oF _ THE 
/ EXCHEQUER said he did not care 
|about pressing the clause now. He 
‘might, however, inform the hon. Gentle- 
|man that the security was practically a 
| Parliamentary security because all those 
|Volunteer corps got Parliamentary 
| grants. 

Mr. DILLON said he objected to the 


‘clause. Volunteers were not allowed rifle 


of two and three quarters per centum per annum | ranges In Ireland, and it was too much to 


and no provision need be made for sinking fund. 


*Tuz CHANCELLOR or tue EX-| 
CHEQUER asked the right hon. Gentle- 


man not to press the Amendment, in view | again To-morrow. 


ask Ireland to contribute towards supply- 
ing rifle ranges to Volunteers in England. 


Committee report Progress; to sit 
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SUPREME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
(IRELAND) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


Supreme Court of 


Clause 1,— 


AMALGAMATION OF EXCHEQUER 
WITH QUEEN’S BENCH DIVISION. 

(1.) The Exchequer Division shall be fused 
and amalgamated with the Queen’s Bench 
Division of the High Court, and the Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer shall take rank in the 


Queen’s Bench Division next after the Lord | : ‘ 
‘some discussion, at the fag end of the 
| Session. 
dence, patronage, rights, salary, and emolv- | 


Chief Justice, and in all other respects shall 
have and enjoy the same title, rank, prece- 


ments as he had and enjoyed immediately 
before the passing of this Act; and shall have 
the same rights in relation to appointments 
to the offices held by the existing officers of 
the Exchequer Division (save the office of 
Master) and in relation to any office which may 


be created in substitution for any such exist- , 
ing office, as if such new office were in the | 
| not allow you any time to discuss it.’’ 


Exchequer Division. 

(2.) Any order which may be made, during 
the continuance in office of the Lord Chief 
saron, for consolidating, or reducing the auin- 
ber of the existing offices in the Queen’s Bench 
and Exchequer Divisions, shall state which of 
the new or continuing offices shall, for the pur- 
poses of this section, be deemed to have been 
created in substitution for an existing office in 
the Exchequer Division. 

(3.) All causes and matters pending in the 
Exchequer Division, and all causes and matters 
which would have been assigned to that Divi- 


sion, if this Act had not passed, shall be | 


assigned to the Queen’s Bench Division. 


Question proposed, “That Clause 1 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. DILLON moved “ That the Chair- | 


man do report Progress, and ask leave 
to sit again.’’ He had been given to 
understand that the Bill would not be 
taken that night. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 


SURY said that if there had been any 


understanding in regard to the Bill, it | 


would of course be adhered to. But in 
asking for the postponement of the Bill 
the hon. Gentleman, if he were in favour 
of the reform it embodied, took upon 
himself a serious responsibility, for it 
would be impossible for the Government 
in the present state of public business 
and at the present stage of the Session 
to give much time to the Bill. The Bill 
embodied a reform which had met with 
great favour in Ireland ; It proposed to 
allocate the money saved by the abolition 


of the Judgeships to purely Irish pur- 
poses ; but as one of the Judges must be 


appointed in the autumn, unless the Bill 
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{proposed reform would fall through if 
‘the Bill were now postponed. 


Mr. DILLON said the fate of the 


| Bill was in the hands of the Government, 
\and if there should be any risk in the 
DIVISION | 
|the Bill embodied being lost by the 


reform—the infinitesimal reform—which 


postponement of the Bill, the respon- 


‘sibility will entirely fall on the shoulders 
\of the Chief Secretary in introducing a 


Bill of this character, which required 


He should protest. against the 
system which had been adopted by the 


‘Government in dealing with Irish Bills— 


that was to carry on negotiations with 
persons outside the House, come to 
certain arrangements, and then come 
down to the House and say— ‘‘ Here is 
the Bill; take it or leave it; we shall 


| Mr. T. M. HEALY said as he 
|himself had the pleasure of being a 
barrister, he should not have had the cour- 
age to take the course pursued by the 
hon. Member for Mayo, but he felt that 
‘the thanks of the Irish Bar were due to 
the hon. Member. There were some 300 
| Conservative Members of the Irish Bar, 
| who all expected Judgeships, and this 
3ill proposed to abolish three of the 
| Judgeships which these gentlemen of the 
Irish Bar regarded as their perquisites. 
When the news of the opposition of the 
hon. Member for Mayo to the abolition 
of these Judgeships reached Dublin, he 
was sure there would be great rejoicing, 
,and if they did not propose to put up a 
bust of the hon. Gentleman in the hall 
of the Four Courts, at least no reasonable 
expressions of gratitude would be spared 
[Laughter.| He regarded this Bill as a 
valuable reform, but personally he was 
indifferent as to whether these reforms 
|were carried or not. 
Mr. J. C. FLYNN (Cork, N.) protest- 
‘ed against the habit of the Government 
‘in bringing Irish Bills on after Twelve 
|o’clock, or after half-past Five o’clock on 
| Wednesdays. He thought that a reason- 
| able time should be allotted for these 
| Measures. 
| Mr. EDWARD CARSON (Dublin 
| University) said as the hon. Member for 
East Mayo had conferred such obliga- 
‘tions on the Irish Bar, he would ask 
| whether the Government had any right 
to abolish these Judgeships without an 


were passed, there was a danger that the | Act of Parliament, and further, if they 
3 L 
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Metropolitan Police 


did not get an Act of Parliament, whether 
they had any right to stop filling up 
Judgeships. He suggested that there 
would be an obligation to fill up all the 
existing vacancies on the Irish Bench. 

Mr. DILLON said he was deeply 
gratified at being complimented by the 
Irish Bar, but he was unable to under- 
stand the position in which he found 
himself. The right hon. Member for 
Dublin University had come down night 
after night to support this Bill, but he 
supposed the right hon. Member had 
severed his connection with the Irish Bar 
and no longer took a warm interest in it. | 
The right hon. Member had said that he 
was conferring a favour on the Bar, and 
that they might put up a bust to him in 
the hall of the Four Courts. 

Mr. CARSON : I did not say so, nor 
do I think the Bar would ever do any- 
thing of the kind. [Loud laughter. | 

Mr. DILLON said he believed it was | 
in the power of the Government to fill up 
the vacant Judgeships. In point of fact 
the Bill would not effect any economy. 

THe CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrovr, 
Leeds, Central) said it was not correct to 
assert that this Bill] was not urgent. It 
would be absolutely necessary for the 
Government to appoint another Judge in 
the autumn if this Bill did not pass. If 
that was done the whole scheme of the 
Bill would fall through, and if this oppor- 
tunity of dealing with the question were 
not taken, in all probability they would 
not be able to deal with it in the future. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said a considerable 
saving had been effected by the non-filling 
up of these positions on the Irish Bench 
and unless this Bill passed those savings 
would go to fill up the interstices in the 
pocket of the British Treasury. He 
thought they were entitled to a pledge 
that if the positions were not filled up 
the amount saved should be devoted to 
some Irish purpose. That pledge had 
been given by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer earlier in the Session. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY said he could not imagine that 
his right hon. Friend the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer would have consented to a 
Bill to give the produce of a vacant 
Judgeship to an Irish purpose without 
associating that Bill with one for reform- 
ing the Irish Judicature. It would 





indeed be absolutely impossible to do so. 
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He was afraid the hon. Member for 
Mayo must choose between the dis- 
agreeable necessity of reforming the Irish 
Judicature and the equally disagreeable 
necessity of depriving his countrymen of 
some £10,000 a year. 

Mr. DALY (Monaghan, 8.) urged 
that this stage of the Bill should he 
postponed until Friday. 

Committee report Progress ; to sit 
again upon Friday. 


METROPOLITAN POLICE 
(BORROWING POWERS) BILL. 

Considered in Committee. 

Clause 1,— 
EXTENSION OF BORROWING POWERS OF 
RECEIVER. 

For the purposes referred to in Section three 
of the Metropolitan Police Act 1886, as amended 


| by Section two of the Metropolitan Police Act 


1887, the Receiver for the Metropolitan Police 
District may, under and in accordance with 
those sections, borrow further sums not exceeding 
in the aggregatetwo hundred and fifty thousand 
pounds, 

Question proposed, ‘That the clause 
stand part of the Bill.” 


Mr. T. M. HEALY asked why the 
Metropolitan Police should obtain 
any special borrowing powers? He 
did not know that the Metropolitan 
Police were gasping for this Bill, or see 
any reason why the Committee, late on 
a Wednesday afternoon, should spend its 
time over it. He moved to report 
progress. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY hoped the hon. and _ learned 
Member would not press his Motion. He 
would not go into the general question 
of Irish legislation or the way it was 
treated by the Government, but he would 
remind the hon. Member that a good 
deal of next Session had already been 
mortgaged for Irish affairs. This Bill 
was a small, very necessary Bill on which 
no controversy arose, and he hoped the 
hon. Member would not oppose it simply 
because some other Bill in which he was 
interested had not been proceeded with. 


Motion negatived. 


Mr. LOUGH said that under Clause 1 
the Receiver of the Metropolitan Police 
would have power to borrow £750,000. 
Why was it necessary he should have 
that power ? 
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THE UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror tHE HOME DEPART- 
MENT (Mr. Jesse Co.uinas), Bir- 
mingham, Bordesley) explained that 
a large sum was necessary for 
structural alterations and improvements 
at various of the London police stations 
and police courts, in connection with the 
building of New Scotland-yard, and 
other purposes. 

Mr. LOUGH asked that a Return 
should be laid before Parliament of the 
sums borrowed from time to time under 
the Bill. 

Mr. ASQUITH urged that a Return 
should be laid before Parliament of the 
sums borrowed, and showing how they 
had been allocated. It was very 
necessary that the work contemplated in 
connection with the Bill shonld be carried 
out. 

Mr. JESSE COLLINGS said the 
Return desired should be presented. 


Bill reported without amendment ; 
read the Third Time, and passed. 


DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES BILL. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 
INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL. 


As amended (by the Standing Com- 
mittee) considered. 
Mr. J. SAMUEL 


(Stockton) said 


that several Members representing non- | 


county boroughs, who were interested in 
this Bill had paired for the rest of the 
Session and gone away on 
standing that the Bill, 
private Member’s Bill, 
proceeded with. 


which 
would 


was a 
not be 


private Members had a right to an 
explanation for their action. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY pointed out to 
Mr. Speaker that the Bill was not starred 
on the Order Paper as a Government 
Bill in accordance with the Rules. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: No doubt it is 
usual to put a star against Government 
Bills. Butas the Government have put 
this Bill down it becomes Government 
business. The First Lord of the 
Treasury stated that the Government 
intended to put this Bill down. The 
Government have done so, and I cannot 
say it is not Government business. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said the Govern- 
ment should let the House know what 
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was Government business and what was 
not. If there was any further attempt to 
take Government business which was not 
starred he should object. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The hon. and learned 
Member could not take objection in 
point of form. The practice has invari- 
ably been to star Government Bills, but 
business put down by the Government 
becomes Government business. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Quite true, Sir, 
but that would depend on the construc- 
tion of the particular Order the House 
might be on. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It was ordered 
the other day that the Standing Order 
as to the sittings of the House should 
not affect Government business The 
Government have put down this Bill and, 
therefore, it becomes Government busi- 
ness, within the meaning of the recent 
Order. 

Mr.J.SAMUEL thought the House 
ought to know on what ground the 
Government had taken up this Bill, 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
only question before the House is that 
the Bill as amended be now considered. 

Mr. J. SAMUEL said that if he was in 
order he would move the adjournment of 
the Debate, that a matter so important 
to a large number of private Members 





the under- | 


The Government had | 
now suddenly decided to take it up, and 


might be discussed. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The question is 
that this Bill be now considered. The 
hon. Member cannot enter into the 
policy of the Government in taking up 
private Members’ Bills. 

THe FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
|SURY said that after Mr. Speaker’s 
ruling, it was only by leave of the House 
that he could say anything on the general 
| question. The hon.Member could nothave 
/ been in the House yesterday or he must 
| have had a very imperfect report of what 
| he had said, because he pointed out that 
at the time he asked for special privileges 
| for Government business, he stated that 
| there were a certain number of private 
| Bills which he believed to be really un- 
opposed, that he would do his best to 
|consult with hon. Members in various 
|parts of the House as to these Bills, 

'and he would put them down, not as 
/Government Bills, but as Government 
business, in order that the Motion 
'taking the whole time of the House for 
|Government business should not act 
oppressively towards hon. Members 
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who had really unopposed business. 
The hon. Gentleman, he knew, felt 
strongly about the Highways Bill, but 
that was a Bill to which he made special 
reference in his statement the previous 
night, pointing out that it stood in a 
different position to almost all the other 
Bills which had made progress after T wel ve 
o'clock at night, that fact affording a 
good indication that they were really 
unopposed. He expressly told the House 
that one of the Bills he proposed to put 
down as Government business—namely, 
the Highways Bill—still stood for second 
reading, and that he was not sure 
whether it was an unopposed measure or 
not. He had endeavoured to the best 
of his ability to find out exactly how the 
matter stood, and he learned that the 
hon. Gentleman had a strong objection 
to the measure founded on the interest 
of the non-county boroughs, which he 
thought were prejudiced by it. He 
should wish to consult the hon. Member 
with regard to the Bill, and he should 
not press to take it that day. [‘ Hear, 
hear!”] He might add that there was 
no intention, under the guise of Govern- 
ment business, of forcing down the 
throats of a reluctant minority Lills of 
this character, and he hoped, therefore, 
the hon. Gentleman would withdraw his 
motion. 


Mr. J. SAMUEL, by leave, withdrew 





his Motionfor the adjournment of Debate. | 


Amendments made: Leave out “ jus- 
tice,” and insert “stipendiary magistrate 
or to any two justices;” after “ satisfied,” 
insert “on information in writing made 
before him or them on oath.”—(Mr. 
Pickersgill.) 

Schedule, page 6, line 12, leave out 
“the poor rate,” and insert “ rate or fund 
applicable to the general expenses of the 
guardians,”—(Mr. Jesse Collings.) 

Bill read the Third time, and passed 
with Amendments. 


ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON 
(ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENTS) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuarrman of Ways and Mranys, 
Mr. J. W. Lowruer, in the Chair.] 


Clause 1,— 
SHORT TITLE. 


This Act may be cited as the Archdeaconry 
of London (Additional Endowment) Act 1897. 


Question proposed, “That Clause 1, 
stand part of the Bill.” 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY moved “ That the 
Chairman do report Progress, and ask 
leave to sit again.” They were told that 
these English and Scotch Bills were 
practically non-contentious, but he never 
heard yet of any non-contentious Bill 
with regard to Ireland. If a non-con- 
tentious Bill for Ireland did pass through 
that House, it was killed elsewhere. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] The Government had 
no right to pick and choose what legis- 
lation they should pass. He was sure 
that a number of the proposals in this 
and other Bills were excellent, but that 
House was simply a receiving office for 
English and Scotch business. The Trish 
might knock at the door, but they prac- 
tically got nothing whatever. They had 
had Trish non-contentious Bills in that 
House, but they had never been able to 
get them through the House of Lords, 
and it was high time the Government 
gave them facilities for obtaining Irish 
legislation so that when a Measure had 
unanimously passed the Commons they 
should not find the Prime Minister 
getting up in the House of Lords and ob- 
jecting to its passing there. This was a 
question of reprisal, and it was time that 
the Irish members showed the Govern- 
ment that they would not allow their 
Bills to be kicked out of that and another 
place without taking some satisfaction. 
“Hear, hear !” 

Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY hoped the hon. Gentleman would 
not persevere with the Motion, which he 
had admitted was not based upon the 
particular merits of the question, but on 
the general view of what he called a 
reprisal. When the hon. Gentleman 
complained of the lack of Irish legislation 
he would remind him that there had 
been passed that very afternoon a Bill 
which was entirely for the benefit of one 
district in Ireland—namely, the Wicklow 
Harbour (Advances) Bill. That was a 
measure which might have been stopped 
hadanyEnglishorScotch Member objected 
to it being taken after Twelve o'clock 
at night in its previous stages, but he was 
glad to say that no such step was taken. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] Speaking for the 
Government, and also, he believed, for 
the House at large, he could say there 
was not the slightest desire to mete out 
to Irish legislation any different measure 
to that which was accorded English 
legislation. [* Hear, hear!”] The three 





or four Bills which had been put down 
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as Government business were non-con-| This was not Government business, and 


tentious in the sense that the vast 
majority of the House were in favour of 
them as against a very small minority, 
and until the hon. Gentleman could 
point to an Trish Bill answering that 
description which had been met with 
obstruction by English or Scotch Mem- 


the pledge given by the First Lord of the 
Treasury—he was not in the habit of 
giving pledges lightly, and certainly he 
had never known him break them—the 
pledge given by the First Lord was that 
if any of these private Members’ Bills 
were seriously objected to he would not 


bers he would not have made out a case. 
[“Hear, hear!”] It was undesirable, 
in the interest of Ireland as well as of 
the House, that the policy of reprisal 
which the hon. Member had sketched 
out should be adopted. _ [‘* Hear, hear !”’] 


persist with them. He had two objec- 
tions to this Bill, it had not been starred, 
making it distinctly a Government. Bill, 
and on this point he had no wish to 
depart from the sense of the Speaker’s 
ruling, and in the. second place his 

Mr. T. M. HEALY observed that | suspicions were aroused by the unusually 
the right hon. Gentleman had said that |long preamble to the Bill, and a most 
one Trish Bill had passed the House this | unusual amount of verbiage was employed 
Session. Some 103 Irish Members were|to recommend it to the House. With 
brought across the sea, and as a result | the merits of the Bill, however, he did 
of a year’s labour they found a Bill|not now propose to deal, he would be 
introduced to lower the Wicklow Tae ane brn! to do that when forced to 
Loan from four to three-and-a-half per|consider it. That an archdeacon was 
cent. interest or something of that sort. | one who exercised archdiaconal functions 
They had been there from the month of | was a definition he was not prepared to 
January last, and that would be the | dispute, but he was prepared to dispute 
result with which they would go back to| the proposition that this was an unop- 
Ireland in the Jubilee year of Her); posed private Member’s Bill. It was 
Majesty, after a 60 years’ reign. To} nothing of the kind, and for the Govern- 
suppose that with the merest tinpot Par-|ment to attempt to force it through 
liament in Treland they could not have| would be a distinct breach of agreement. 
done better for their country than pass|It was not Government business, and 
such a piece of legislation was the greatest | Irish Members would not assist in pro- 
absurdity. The time had come when a} moting legislation while they were denied 
stand must be made against this system, |a share for their own country. On these 
and as it would be no hardship for the| grounds he moved “that the Chairman 














English Members to wait another year | 
for this Bill he must persist in his Motion. 

Mr. ALBAN GIBBS: May I) 
appeal to the hon. Member to withdraw | 
his Motion. | 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: Not a bit. | 

Mr. ALBAN GIBBS said if this Bill | 
were not passed the result would be that | 
the gentleman affected by it would) 
remain without his salary for another 
year as he had done for many years past. 


Question put “that the Chairman do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again.” 

The Committee divided :—Ayes, 24 ; 
Noes, 99.—(Division List, No, 342.) 

Mer. T. M. HEALY thought the time 
had come when a Motion that the Chair- 
man leave the Chair was a proper, regular 
and usual one to make. It had been a 


long and weary sitting, during which 
much legislation had passed, and it should 
be remembered that the House had been 


do now leave the Chair.” 

*Tne CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: I do not accept that Motion. 
The Committee has just decided by a 
very considerable majority that Progress 
shall not be reported, and_ therefore 
Clause 1 will be proceeded with. 

Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (Northamp- 
ton) said he was opposed to every species 
of religious endowment, and therefore 
he looked with suspicion 

*THE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The hon. Member must con- 
fine himself to the question that Clause 1 
stand part of the Bill. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said the clause 
seemed to him to be the very bottom of 





the Bill. There were twelve parts of a 
certain sum devoted at the present 
moment 





*THeE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: This has nothing to do with 
Clause 1. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said it seemed to 





sitting very late for several nights past. 





him the Bill was very unfortunately 
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named. The clause declared the Act 
should be cited as ‘The Archdeaconry 
of London (Additional Endowments) 
Act 1897.” This was an unfortunate 
title, for in connection with the preamble 
it should be the 
Hale’s Additional Endowments Bill” ; it 
dealt with the claims of a particular in- 
dividual. If it was a subject in which 


the Church of England was concerned 
then let it have a larger, fuller title, that 
the House might be seized of its import- 


ance. The title was a bad one, and 
required explanation, 

Mr. DALY said he was bound to 
confess he had little knowledge of 
Archdeacons, and he could assure the 
Committee he had not one among his 
constituents. [Laughter.] 

*TuHeE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The hon. Member is not 
speaking to the clause. 
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Mr. LABOUCHERE asked whether 


and Means. 


| this Bill was going to be taken again. 


| He could assure the right hon. Gentle- 
|man that, apart from the view enter- 
tained by the hon. and __ learned 
Member for Louth, there was very strong 
objection to the Bill on _ principle. 
[Ministerial laughter.| They thoroughly 
objected to one shilling being taken from 
funds at present devoted to the mainten- 
| ance of the fabric of St. Paul’s and given 
| to the salary of an Archdeacon. 

Mr. LOUGH could not but 
think that the hon. Member for 
Northampton was somewhat late in 
raising his objection to the Bill. 
[Ministerial cheers.| The Bill had been 
discussed several times during the Session, 
and they had arrived at a common 
understanding which he was sorry they 
could not carry out. He thought, how- 
ever, the right hon. Gentleman had 





Mr. DALY said the Government or 
whoever had charge of the Bill should | 
offer some explanation of the clause. 

*Tnue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp) 
MEANS again reminded the hon. Member | 
that his remarks were not relevant to | 
the clause. 

Mr. DALY said it was never antici-| 
pated that the Bill would be brought on 
at this unusual hour. 

*Tue CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The hon. Member is not 
speaking to the clause. 

Mr. DALY said he would move an 
Amendment. 

*THoe CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The clause only cites the short 
title of the Bill. I must request the 
hon. Member to resume his seat. 

Question put “That Clause 1 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

Mr. D. CRILLY (Mayo, N.) said he 
would move an Amendment to the 
clause. 

*THeE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: I have put the question that 
the clause stand part. 

Question put, “That Clause 1 stand 
part of the Bill.” 

he Committee divided: Ayes, 90 ; | 
Noes, 24.—(Division List, No. 343). 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA. | 
SURY said he did not think the House | 
was in a condition to go on with any 
and he should not 





further business, 
resist any motion to report progress. | 


Mr. 7, M. Healy. 


adopted a wise course in arranging to 
adjourn the matter now. He hoped 
that better counsels would prevail next 
time the Bill came before the House. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY said his great 
fear was lest this Bill should be rejected 
afterwards in the House of Lords. 
[ Laughter. | 


Question, “That the Chairman do 
report Progress, and ask leave to sit 
again,” put, and agreed to. 


Committee report Progress ; to sit 


again on Friday. 


YORKSHIRE CORONERS BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morow. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS (WATER SUPPLY 
FACILITIES) BILL. 
Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) ACTS 
AMENDMENT BILL. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


HIGHWAYS BILL. 
Second Reading deferred till Friday. 


WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Friday. 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of the 15th day of this 
instant July, Mr. Speaker adjourned the 
House without Question put. 


The House adjourned at Ten minutes 
after Seven o’clock. 
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Southwark and 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


Thursday, 29th July 1897. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


—__—- 


SOUTHWARK AND VAUXHALL WATER 
BILL. 
Read the Third time, with the Amend- 
ments. 


Lorv TWEEDMOUTH said he had 
some Amendments to propose to the Bill, 
but they were not animated by any hos- 
tility to the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Water Company, nor by any desire to re- 
strict their facilities for obtaining water 
with which to supply their customers. 
But there were points in the Bill which 
were against what he might call public 
polity. The Government had decided 
that the whole subject of the London 
Water Supply should be referred to a 
Royal Commission; and it seemed to 
him to be desirable that, pending the 
Report of that Commission, nothing 
should be done by Parliament which 


might prejudice or prejudge the subject | 


referred to the Commission or encourage 
a long and costly fight during the next 
Session of Parliament while the Com- 
mission was holding its sittings. He was 
afraid that by passing the Bill as it 
stood there was a danger of both these 
undesirable things arising. The history 
of the Bill was a somewhat unusual one. 
The Southwark and Vauxhall Water Com- 
pany had for some years been taking from 
the Thames water largely in excess of the 
amount allowed them by Parliament. 
They were allowed 244 million gallons 
per day, and they had been taking up- 
wards of 40 million gallons per day ; 
and it was said that a large portion of 
that water had gone, not to better the 
supply of the consumers, but to make up 
the deficiency caused by leakages in the 
mains of the company, which leakages 
had greatly damaged or destroyed the 
roads under which they occurred. The 
Queen’s Bench Division had, on the ap- 
plication of the Thames Conservancy, 
granted an injunction against the com- 
pany forbidding them to continue taking 
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this excessive water from the Thames, 
but at the same time giving them 


a year of grace in which they 
might make arrangements to get 
| out of the difficulty under which 


i they would be placed by the injunction. 
| It was too late to give the usual notices 
to both Houses, and Parliament came to 
| the conclusion that the matter pressed, 
|and therefore suspended the Standing 
| Orders and allowed this Bill to be intro- 
| duced without the usual notices. Tho 
| Bill came before the other House at a 
| somewhat unfortunate time, and it was 
'evident to the Committee that unless 
| they hurried their proceedings, it would 
| be impossible for the Bill to pass ; conse- 
| quently, without hearing the opponents, 
| they granted the prayer of the promoters. 
|On the Report to the Hovse of Com- 
|mons, a Motion was made to re-commit 
| the Bill, and there appeared to be a desire 
| on all sides of the House that the status 
| quo should be maintained. It seemed, 
; however, that the status quo had not been 
/maintained. In Clause 4 of the Bill, a 
| power was given to the company to raise 
and apply such capital as might be neces- 
sary to make proper provision for 


“the obtaining, drawing, impounding, and 
| taking of water from the river Thames (includ- 
| ing water from Platt’s Eyot) in such quantities 
as may, after the expiration of this Act, be 
required by them.” 


It seemed to him that that was one of 
the very subjects which would come be- 
fore the Commission, and that it was not 
right that Parliament should now step in 
and direct this company to apply for 
an Act, which gave them power to take 
more water from the Thames, until they 
had a decision from the Commission as 
to whether it was good policy that such 
additional water should in future be 
drawn from the Thames. Under tho 
same clause, a duty was imposed on the 
company of next year introducing a Bill 
to obtain these additional powers, and 
he did not think it desirable that an ex- 
pensive contest should go on on the very 
subject with which the Commission would 
be dealing at the same time. : He would 
therefore propose to strike these pro- 
visions out of the Bill, and in order that 
|the company should not be placed at a 
disadvantage with regard to its con- 
| sumers, he would ask them to extend the 
time in which the company might take 
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additional water from the Thames in 
spite of the injunction to four years in- 
stead of two years as in the Bill. He 
would suggest that the whole question 
of when the company should apply to 
Parliament for a Bill, what the terms of 
that Bill should be, and whence the water 
should be taken, should remain perfectly 
open. He begged to move the first 
Amendment standing in his name, which 
was to leave out the second paragraph 
in the preamble,— 


“And whereas the hereinbefore recited Acts 
were repealed by the Southwark and Vauxhall 
Water Act 1852, but the Company notwith- 
standing such repeal were by such Act con- 
tinued and placed under obligations to supply 
water within limits thereby prescribed and 
being the same as had been theretofore pre- 
scribed as aforesaid and authorised to obtain, 
draw, and impound for the purpose of such 
supply water from the river Thames above 
Teddington Lock.” 


and to insert,— 


“And whereas the Conservators of the River 
Thames (hereinafter called “the Conservators”) 
lately commenced an action (1896, T. No. 436) 
in the Queen’s Bench Division of the High Court 
against the Company claiming an injunction 
restraining the Company their agents or ser- 
vants from taking, diverting, or impounding 
from the River Thames a greater quantity of 
water than 24,500,000 gallons in every twenty- 
fours hours from midnight to midnight. 

And whereas on the 18th day of January 
1897 judgment was given in the said action 
for the Conservators granting them the injunc- 
tion claimed in the terms in which they asked 
for it. 

And whereas the Company now take water 
from the River ‘thames in excess of the 
quantity to which they are restricted under 
the said injunction, and it is expedient that 
notwithstanding the said injunction and with- 
out prejudice to any other questions the Com- 
pany be temporarily authorised to take water 
from the said river in excess of such quantity 
subject to the provisions of this Act. 

And whereas a Royal Commission has been 
recently appointed to inquire and report upon 
the question of the acquisition and future 
management of the undertakings of the Metro- 
politan water companies and is about to com- 
mence its sittings. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 2,— 


INCREASE OF COMPANY’S POWER TO TAKE 
WATER FROM RIVER THAMES. 

Subject to the provisions of this Act and to 

the provisions of Section 297 of the Thames 


Conservancy Act 1894, the Company may from 
and after the passing of this Act by means of 


Lord Tweedmouth, 
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their works whereby they are now authorised 
to obtain, draw, and impound water from the 
River Thames (including water from Platt’s 
Eyot) above Teddington Lock, obtain, draw, 
impound, and take such quantity of water from 
the said river (including water from Platt’s 
Eyot) in any day of twenty-four hours calcu- 
lated from midnight to midnight and whether 
or not in excess of 24,500,000 gallons as may 
be required by them for the purpose of fulfilling 
obligations imposed upon them by statute with 
respect to the supply of water within their 
limits : 

Provided that unless and until otherwise 
authorised so to do by Parliament the Com- 
pany shall not in any half-year ending on the 
twenty-third day of June or the twenty-fourth 
day of December as the case may be, obtain, 
draw, impound, or take from the River Thames 
(including water from Platt’s Eyot) any 
quantity of water in excess of a quantity equal 
to the aggregate amount of 45,000,000 gallons 
in respect of the several days of twenty-four 
hours calculated from midnight to midnight 
during such half-year. 

And provided that the Company shall not 
obtain, draw, impound, or take from the River 
Thames (including water from Platt’s Eyot) 
in any day of twenty-four hours calculated 
from midnight to midnight any quantity of 
water in excess of 24,500,000 gallons when the 
flow of water over the weir about to be con- 
structed by the Conservators of the River 
Thames (in this Act referred to as “the Con- 
servators”) across the said river at Penton 
Hook is in such day less than 300,000,000 
gallons, or pending the construction of such 
weir when the flow of water over Bell Weir 
is in such day less than 265,000,000 gallons: 

Provided further that when in any such day 
as aforesaid the flow of water over the said 
weir at Penton Hook is more than 300,000,000 
gallons or pending the construction thereof the 
flow of water over Bell Weir is more than 
265,000,000 gallons the quantity of water in 
excess of 24,500,000 gallons which the Com- 
pany will in such day be entitled to obtain, 
draw, impound, or take shall not exceed the 
quantity flowing on that day over the said 
Penton Hook Weir or Bell Weir, as the case 
may be, in excess of 300,000,000 gallons or 
265,000,000 gallons, as the case may be: 

Provided also that the Company shall not 
obtain, draw, impound, or take the water of 
the river Thames at such times, in such man- 
ner, or to such extent as to prejudice or affect 
the rights respectively of the Lambeth Water- 
works Company, of the Grand Junction Water- 
works Companv. of the West Middlesex Water- 
works Company, or any of those companies 
respectively under their respective Acts or 
agreements with the Corporation of the City 
of London or the Conservators, or to prejudice 
the right of the East London Waterworks 
Company under the East London Waterworks 
(Thames Supply) Act 1867, to take or so as to 
prevent the East London Waterworks Com- 
pany from taking water from the Thames as 
in that Act provided. 

Nothing in this Act shall be deemed to 
confer upon the Company any priority of right 
to take water from the river Thames or any 
tributary thereof as against any company, 
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body, or person already, or who may here- 
after be, empowered by statute to take water 
therefrom, or any of the following companies 
aheady empowered, or who may hereafter be 
empowered by statute, to take water therefrom, 
that is to say, the East London Waterworks 
Company, the Lambeth Waterworks Company, 
the Grand Junction Waterworks Company, 
and the West Middlesex Waterworks Company, 
or to affect in any way the stipulations and 
provisions, either expressly or in fact, con- 
tained in the Staines Reservoirs, ete., Act 
1896 for the protection or benefit of the said 
companies or any of them. 


Amendment made: Paragraph (3), 
after the words “ conservators,” omit the 
words, “of the River Thames (in this 
Act referred to as ‘the Conservators ’).” 
—(Farl of Morley.) 

Clause 3,— 


‘ 


PAYMENTS TO CONSERVATORS. 


(1.) In this section the expression “average 
daily excess quantity”” means the average of 
the quantities of water in excess of 24,590,090 
gallons respectively obtained, drawa,  im- 
pounded, or taken for the purpose of supply 
by the Company from the river Thames (in- 
cluding water from Platt’s Eyot) in the several 
days of twenty-four hours, calculated from 
midnight to midnight, during the half-year 
ending in the twenty-third day of June or the 
twenty-fourth day of December, as the case 
may be. 

(2.) So long, but so long only, as the Com- 
pany take any water from the River Thames 
in excess of 24,500,000 gallons in any day of 
twenty-four hours calculated as aforesaid, the 
Comvanv shall pay to the Conservators on the 
twentv-fourth day of June and the twenty-fifth 
day of December in each year the sums here- 
inafter prescribed, and the provisions of Sec- 
tions 293 (Contributions of Companies to be 
first charge on their receipts) and 294 (Pay- 
ments of Companies to be without deduction 
and free from taxes, etc.) of the Thames Con- 
servancy Act 1894 shall, mutatis mutandis, 
apply to such half-yearly payments, and the 
money payable to the Conservators under this 
Act shall be, in addition to and irrespective 
of any payments to be made to them under 
any other Act or under the hereinbefore re- 
cited indenture, made the first day of July, 
one thousand eight hundred and fifty-two, or 
agreement made the twenty-third day of Decem- 
ber, one thousand eight hundred’ and eighty- 
six. 

(3.) The sums payable half-yearly as afore- 
said shall be— 

(a) From and after the passing of this Act 
until the average daily excess quantity 
shall have first exceeded 5,500,000 gal- 
lons, the sum of five hundred and 
twenty-five pounds and five shillings ; 

(b) From and after such time as_ the 
average daily excess quantity shall have 
first exceeded 5,500,000 gallons until such 
quantity shall have first exceeded 


10,500,000 gallons, the sum if one thou- 
sand and two 
shillings ; 


pounds and fifteen 
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(c) From and after such time as the 
average daily excess quantity shall have 
first exceeded 10,500,000 gallons until 
such quantity shall have first exceeded 
10,500,000 gallons, the sum of one thou- 
sand and two pounds and _ fifteen 
shillings, and a sum calculated at the 
annual rate of one hundred and ninety- 
one pounds per million gallons by which 
such quantity shall in the then last 
past half-year have exceeded 10,500,000 
gallons ; 

(qd) From and after such time as the 
average daily excess quantity shall have 
first exceeded 13,500,000 gallons until 
such quantity shall have first exceeded 
15,500,000 gallons, the sum of one 
thousand four hundred and_ eighty 
pounds and five shillings ; 

(e) From and after such time as the 
average daily excess quantity shall have 
first exceeded 15,500,000 gallons until 
such quantity shall have first exceeded 
18,500,000 gallons, the sum of one 
thousand four hundred and eighty pounds 
and five shillings, and a sum calculated 
at the annual rate of one hundred and 
ninety-one pounds per million gallons by 
which such quantity shall in the then 
last past half-year have exceeded 
15,500,000 gallons ; 

(f) From and after such time as the 
average daily excess quantity shall have 
first exceeded 18,500,000 gallons, the 
sum of one thousand nine hundred and 
fifty-seven pounds and fifteen shillings. 

(4.) The Conservators shall carry to the 
Upper Navigation Fund, constituted by the 
Thames Conservancy Act 1894, all sums paid 
to them under this Act. 


Amendments made: Sub-section (2), 
after the words “any other Act or 
under,” to omit the words, “the herein- 
before recited,” to insert the word “an.” 
—(Karl of Morley.) 


Sub-section (2), after the words, “ fifty- 
two,” omit the word “ or” and insert the 
words,— 


“between the Company, and the Mayor and 
commonalty and citizens of the City of London 
or under an.”—(Karl of Morley.) 


Sub-section (2), after the words 
“eighty-six,” insert the words “ between 
the company and the conservators.”— 


(Earl of Morley.) 


Clause 4,— 


DURATION OF ACT. 


The Company shall, in the Session of Par- 
liament to be held in the year one thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-eight, introduce a 
lccal Bill for the purpose of obtaining such 
statutory powers of acquiring lands, construct- 
ing within eight years from the passing of 
this Act storage reservoirs and other works, 
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and of raising and applying capital as may be 
necessary to make proper provision for the 
obtaining, drawing, impounding, and taking 
of water from the River Thames (including 
water from Platt’s Eyot) in such quantities as 
may, after the expiration of this Act, be re- 
quired by them for the purpose of fulfilling 
obligations imposed upon them by statute with 
respect to the supply of water within their 
limits. 

Nothing in this Act shall prejudice or affect 
any question which any body or person other 
than the Conservators and the Company may 
at any stage of such Bill desire to raise with 
respect to the said Bill or any of the provisions 
thereof, or may desire to raise before the Royal 
Commission on Water Supply in the districts 
within the limits of supply of the Metropolitan 
Water Companies, or may desire to raise else- 
where; and 

Nothing in this Act contained shall be held 


Local Government 









































vators or the Company the terms o> provisions 
to be inserted in the said Bill as to the obtain- 
ing, drawiag, impounding, and taking water 
from the River Thames or the minimum flow 
of water to be left in the said river or the point 
of gauging such minimum flow. 

This Act shall, from and after the passing 
of the said Bill, be, ipso facto, repealed, and 
shall in no case be in force after the first day 
of September, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-nine. 


Lorp TWEEDMOUTH rose to move 
his first Amendment to Clause 4, namely, 
to leave out the first paragraph of the 
clause from “The company” to “their 
limits.” 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said that, with- 
out going into the merits of the question, 
he would point out that the Bill had a 
curious course through Parliament in 
some ways. This clause was carefully 
considered by one of their Lordships’ 
Select Committees, it was opposed in that 
Committee, and the last three paragraphs 
of the clause were inserted in order to 
provide the safeguards that his noble 
Friend desired, namely, to prevent ques- 
tions in dispute being prejudiced by any- 
thing contained in the Bill. He ventured 
to think it was somewhat late to alter on 
the Third Reading the drafting of the 
clause which had been deliberately 
arrived at. 


to prejudice or affect as against the Conser- | 


He was informed that the| 
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bound to come to Parliament as soon as 
| possible, and that the shortest possible 
| limit of time should be given to them to 
| prepare the works which would obviously 
) be necessary in the future. If the noble 

Lord would consent not to move the 
| omission of the whole of the first para- 
graph of Clause 4, he would be prepared 
| not to insist on the words to which he 
| specially called attention, and would 
| move to omit the words,— 


| ‘for the obtaining, drawing, impounding, and 
| taking of water from the River Thames (in- 
cluding water from Platt’s Eyot) in such quan- 
tities as may after the expiration of this Act 
be required by them.” 


Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said he was, of 
| course, in the palm of his noble Friend’s 
‘hand in that House, and his best course 
| was to accept whatever was offered him 
| and to be as thankful as possible. He 
| admitted that the suggested Amendment 
| would meet one of the points which he 
| had raised, but he was very sorry that 
‘the noble Lord had not met him also on 
,the other point. The result would be 
that next Session they would be prac- 
| tically face to face with a prolonged con- 
|test between this company and _ the 
| various local authorities and the other 
| water companies with regard to their pro- 
| posal to take more water from the Thames 
| at the very time that the Royal Commis- 
| sion was inquiring into the same subject. 
|If his proposition had been accepted 
| there would have been no further diffi- 
culty about this Bill in the House of 
Commons. He could say nothing now, 
but there was pretty sure to be some dis- 
cussion on the point on which his noble 
Friend had not been able to meet him. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY moved to omit 
from the first paragraph of Clause 4 the 
words “for the obtaining, drawing, im- 
pounding, and taking of water from the 
River Thames (including water from 
Platt’s Eyot) in such quantities as may 
after the expiration of this Act be re 








Conservators very strongly objected to quired by them.” 
the proposed prolongation of time, and | 
pointed out that large sums of money | 
had been spent in rendering the Thames 
navigable for a long distance, and that | 
to take a large quantity of water from | 
the river at certain times rendered it un- | 
novigable. He thought it was of im-| 
portance that the company should be | 
\ 


Amendment agreed to. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT PROVISIONAL 
ORDERS (No. 16) BILL. 


Read the Third time. 
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SUPERANNUATION OF CORPORATION 


OFFICIALS. 

Tue Eart or MORLEY said he had an 
Amendment on the Paper with regard to 
this Bill, but after conversation he had 
had with the authorities of the Local 
Government Board, he did not intend to 
move it. The Bill enabled superannua- 
tion allowances to be paid by the Cor- 
poration of Birmingham to its employés. 
The Bill, as first introduced, provided 
that the employés should pay a certain 
sum, to be deducted from their pay, this 
to be supplemented by a further sum to 
be given by the Corporation providing 
out of the rates superannuation for em- 
ployés who had reached a certain age, or 
. had broken down bodily or mentally. It 
seemed to him and others that it was not 
fair to employés if they retired volun- 
tarily before the period at which they 
would be entitled to their pensions, that 
they should lose the whole of their con- 


J 


tributions to the superannuation fund, or | 


the corporation rates as the case might 
But this had been remedied, and 
it was provided by the Bill that, if an 
employé voluntarily retired before he was 
entitled to his pension, he would receive 


be. 


back his payments to the superannuation 
If this were not done it would 
make employés far too dependent upon 
their employers, because if this power 


fund. 


were given to municipalities generally it 
would be difficult to refuse it to large 
employers of labour such as railway com- 
panies and others. In addition to the 
actual sums he had paid to the fund— 
which, after all, were deductions from a 
man’s pay—which he received when he 
voluntarily retired, he should be entitled 
to some percentage on the sums accruing 
But, finding the 
Local Government Board were opposed 
io his Amendment, on the ground that 
it would create a precedent, which it 
would be difficult for them to deal with 
hereafter, he would withdraw his Amend- 
ment, which he should be sorry to move 
in opposition to the view of a Govern- 
ment Department. 


from year to year. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Bill passed. 
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WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS) BILL. 
Amendments reported (according to 
order). 


Clause 1,— 
LIABILITY OF CERTAIN EMPLOYERS TO WORK- 
MEN FOR INJURIES. 


(1.) If in any employment to which this Act 
applies personal injury by accident arising out 
of and in the course of the employment is 
caused to a workman, his employer shall, sub- 
ject as hereinafter mentioned, be liable to pay 
compensation in accordance with the first 
schedule to this Act. 

(2.) Provided that— 

(a) The employer shall not be liable under 
this Act in respect of any injury which 
does not disable the workman for a 
period of at least two weeks from earn- 
ing full wages at the work at which he 
was employed ; 

(b) When the injury was caused by the 
personal negligence or wilful act of the 
employer or of some person for whose 
act or default the employer is respon- 
sible, nothing in this Act shall affect 
any civil liability of the employer, but 
in that case the workman may, at his 
option, either claim compensation under 
this Act, or take the same proceedings as 
were open to him before the commence- 
ment of this Act; but the employer 
shall not be liable to pay compensa- 
tion for injury to a workman by acci- 
dent arising out of and in the course of 
the employment both independently of 
and also under this Act, and shall not 
be liable to pay such compensation in- 
dependently of this Act, except in case 
of such personal negligence or wilful 
act as aforesaid ; 

(c) If it is proved that the injury to a 
workman is attributable to the serious 
and wilful misconduct of that workman, 
any compensation claimed in respect of 
that injury shall be disallowed. 

(3.) If any question arises in any proceedings 
under this Act as to the liability to pay com- 
pensation under this Act (including any ques- 
tion as to whether the employment is one to 
which this Act applies), or as to the amount 
or duration of compensation under this Act, 
the question, if not settled by agreement, shall, 
subject to the provisions of the first schedule 
to this Act be settled by arbitration, in 
eo with the second schedule to this 
Act. 

(4.) If an action is brought to recover 
damages independently of this Act for injury 
caused by any accident, and it is determined 
in such action that the injury is one for which 
compensation ought to have been claimed under 
this Act, the action shall not be dismissed, 
but the damages recoverable from the em- 
ployer shall not exceed the compensation pay- 
able under this Act; and the costs incurred 
in defending such action, or any part of those 
costs, may be ordered by the court to be 
deducted from the amount of compensation so 
payable. 
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(5.) Nothing in this Act shall affect any pro- 
ceeding for a fine under the enactments re- 
lating to mines or factories, or the application 
of any such fine, but if any such fine, or any 
part thereof, has been applied for the benefit 
of the person injured, the amount so applied 


Workmen (Compensation 
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lit originally stood, had entirely removed 
| : 3 ) 
| his apprehensions on the subject. 


Amendment agreed to. 


shall be taken into account in estimating the | 


compensation under this Act. 


Lorp BELPER moved in Sub-section 


(1) paragraph (4) to leave out “ pay such 
and insert “any proceed- | 


>? 


compensation ’ 
ings.” 
Lorp HERSCHELL said he did not see 


any necessity for the Amendment. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp BELPER moved to leave out 


Sub-section (4), and to insert the follow- | 


ing sub-section,— 


(4.) “If within six months an action is 
brought to recover damages independently of 
this Act for injury caused by any accident, 
and it is determined in such action that the 
injury is one for which the employer is not 
liable in such action, but that he would have 
been liable to pay compensation under the pro- 
visions of this Act, the action shall be dis- 
missed; but the Judge, if he shall think fit, 
may himself proceed to assess such compensa- 
tion and shall be at liberty to deduct from such 
compensation all the costs which, in his judg- 
ment, have been caused by the plaintiff bring- 


ing the action instead of proceeding under this | 


Act. In any proceeding under this sub-section, 


when the Judge assesses the compensation he | 


shall give a certificate of the compensation he 
has awarded and the directions he has given 
as to the deduction for costs, and such certi- 


ficate shall have the force and effect of an | 


award under this Act.” 


Lorp RATHMORE said before the 
clause was passed he should like to refer 
to the notice of an Amendment he had on 
the Paper to leave out the clause as it 
originally stood in the Bill. The reason 
he gave that notice was that it appeared 


to him, and others who had great experi- | 


ence, that as the clause stood in the Bill 
it would be likely to hold out invitations 
to litigation in certain cases, and inter- 
fere with the policy of settlements on the 
line of friendly agreements and inexpen- 
sive arbitrations in a number of cases 
which it was the policy of the Bill to pro- 
mote. He was bound to say that the 
alteration which had been made in the 
first clause, and the substitution of the 
new Sub-section (4) for the sub-section, as 


Clause 2,— 


TIME FOR TAKING PROCEEDINGS. 

(1.) Proceedings for the recovery under this 
, Act of compensation for an injury shall not 
| be maintafnable unless notice of the accident 
has been given as soon as practicable after the 
happening thereof, and before the workman 
has voluntarily left the employment in which 
| he was injured, and the claim for compensation 
‘with respect to such accident has been made 
within six months from the occurrence of the 
accident causing the injury, or, in case of 
death, within six months from the time of 
death. Provided always that the want of or 
any defect or inaccuracy in such notice shall 
not be a bar to the maintenance of such pro- 
ceedings if it is found in the proceedings for 
settling the claim that the employer is not 
prejudiced in his defence by the want, defect, 
or inaccuracy, or that such want, defect, or 
inaccuracy was occasioned by mistake or other 
reasonable cause. 

(2.) Notice in respect of an injury under 
this Act shall give the name and address of 
the person injured, and shall state in ordinary 
language the cause of the injury and the date 
at which it was sustained, and shall be served 
on the employer, or, if there is more than one 
employer, upon one of such employers. 


(3.) The notice may be served by delivering 
the same to or at the residence or place of 
business of the person on whom it is to be 
served. 


(4.) The notice may also be served by post 
| by a registered letter addressed to the person 
|on whom it is to be served at his last known 
| place of residence or place of business, and if 
served by post shall be deemed to have been 
served at the time when the letter containing 
the same would have been delivered in the 
ordinary course of post, and in proving the 
service of such notice it shall be sufficient to 
prove that the notice was properly addressed 
and registered. 


(5.) Where the employer is a body of persons 
| corporate or unincorporate, the notice may 
also be served by delivering the same at, or 
by sending it by post in a registered letter 
addressed to the employer at the office, or, if 
there be more than one office, any one of the 
offices of such body. 


| Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN moved 
after “and” [“ and the claim ”’] to insert 
| unless.” 

| Lorp BELPER said he had no objec- 
ition to the Amendment, which was 
|agreed to. 
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Clause 3,— 





CONTRACTING OUT. 


(1.) If the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
after taking steps to ascertain the views of 
the employer and workmen, certifies that any 
scheme of compensation or insurance for the 
workmen in any employment is on the whole 
under all the circumstances of the case not less 
favourable to the general body of workmen and 
their dependants than the provisions of this 
Act, the employer may, until the certificate 
: is revoked, contract with any of those work- 
i men that the provisions of the scheme shall 
be substituted for the provisions of this Act, 
and thereupon the employer shall be liable 


standing any contract to the contrary made 
after the commencement of this Act. 
(2.) The registrar may give a certificate to 


than five years. 

(3.) No scheme shall be so certified which 
contains an obligation upon the workmen to 
join the scheme as a condition of their hiring. 

(4.) If complaint is made to the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies by or on behalf of the 
workmen of any employer that the provisions 
of any scheme are no longer on the whole so 
favourable to the general body of workmen of 
such employer and their dependants as the 
provisions of this Act, or that the provisions 
of such scheme are being violated, or that the 
scheme is not being fairly administered by the 
employer, or that satisfactory reasons exist for 
revoking the certificate, the registrar shall 
examine into the complaint, and, if satisfied 
that good cause exists for such complaint, 
shall, unless the cause of complaint is removed, 
revoke the certificate. When a certificate is 


distributed as may be arranged between the 
employer and workmen, or as may be deter- 
mined by the Registrar of Friendly Societies 
in the event of a difference of opinion. 

(5.) Whenever a scheme has been certified 
as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the em- 
ployer to answer all such inquiries and to 
furnish all such accounts in regard to the 
scheme as may be made or required by the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies. 

(6.) The Chief Registrar of Friendly Socie- 
ties shall include in his annual report the par- 
ticulars of the proceedings of the Registrar 
under this Act. 


Lorp BELPER moved Sub-sec- 
tion (1), after “ compensation,” to insert 
“benefit.” 


in 


or “insurance ” 


of the Registrar under this clause. 
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only in accordance with the scheme, but, save | 
as aforesaid, this Act shall apply, notwith- | 


expire at the end of a limited period not less | 


revoked or expires any moneys or securities | 
held for the purpose of the scheme shall be | 


On the Committee stage of 
the Bill, he said, Lord Herschell made a 
criticism as to whether “ compensation ” 
covered all the matters 
which might be included in the purview 


Jor Accidents) Bill. 
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| should insert the word “ benefit,” which 
would no doubt make the matter clear. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tar Eart or CAMPERDOWN moved 

in Sub-section (4) to leave out “by the 
employer.” He had, he said two reasors 
for proposing this Amendment. In the 
first place, he thought the words were 
calculated to convey a rather false im- 
pression of what the clause was really 
intended to mean, and, in the second 
| place, he thought the clause would be 
better without them. In the Debate on 
| Monday night, Lord Herschell pointed to 
\these words as indicating that the 
schemes were to be administered by the 
‘employer. He believed that that was 
| not the intention of the clause, and it was 
/easy to conceive a case where the funds 
were being administered by some body 
which was composed largely, or perhaps 
mainly, of employés, in which some por- 
tion of those employés might obtain a 
majority in the governing body and 
might administer the funds in a manner 
'to which a considerable number of the 
| bénéficiaires might object. He thought 
|that would be a very fair case for them 
|to put before the Registrar and ask that 
| the scheme should cease any longer to be 
| certified on the ground that it was not 
| being administered fairly. 
Lorp BELPER said the Government 
| were quite willing to accept the Amend- 
‘ment, leaving out the words “ by the em- 
| ployer,” on the ground that many of 
‘these schemes were administered by joint 
‘committees generally of workmen and 
‘employers. Very few were administered 
'by employers alone, and it was just as 
‘important, whoever the funds were ad- 
/ministered by, that they should be fairly 
}administered, and that objection should 
| be taken. if they were not. 





Amendment agreed to. 
| 
| Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said he 
| had given notice of an Amendment to 
‘Clause 4, but if their Lordships would 
| permit him, he would postpone it until 
| their Lordships had discussed the Amend- 
|rent which stood in the name of Lord 
'Ellesmere, because it was possible, he 
understood, that it might not be neces- 


It |sary for him to postpone his Amend- 
had, therefore, been suggested that they 


| ment. 
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Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said it was 
merely a question of wording, but their 
Lordships would see that the clause did 
not read. Sub-section (4) ran thus,— 
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“Tf complaint is made to the Registrar of 
Friendly Societies by or on behalf of the work- 
men of any employer that the provisions of 
any scheme are no longer on the whole so 
favourable to the general body of workmen,” 


and so on. Then, further on, the Sub- 
section read,— 


“or that satisfactory reasons exist for revoking 
the certificate, the Registrar shall examine into 
the complaint.” 


Some verbal Amendment seemed to be re- 
quired; perhaps the noble Lord would 
look into it before the next stage. 


Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD said 
this should be done. 
THe Earn or ELLESMERE asked 


their Lordships’ kind indulgence for one 
who was not in the habit of addressing 
the House. Lord Camperdown had given 
notice to move to reintroduce words 
which stood in the clause as it was put 
before the House originally, and their 
Lordships would remember that Clause 4 
was then in a form which by mutual 
egreement was considered unintelligible, 
and therefore a new clause, the present 
clause, was inserted on the Motion of 
Lord Belper. In the clause as it came up 
to the House there were certain words 
which Lord Camperdown wished to re- 
introduce—‘“within the scope of the 
trade or business of such undertakers.” 
He had been pressed by persons con- 
rected with the cotton manufactures to 
bring this Amendment under notice, and 
it was proposed for the purpose of carry- 
ing out what appeared to have been the 
intention of the framers of the clause. 
The words, though the clause may have 
been badly drawn, must have meant 
something—must have been meant to 
convey some intention on the part of Her 
Majesty’s Government, or of whoever 
caused them to be inserted. He did not 
know if they were introduced on the 
Motion of a private Member in the other 
House, and the object of his Amendment | 
was to carry out what appeared to have 
been the original intention of the clause 
to deal with sub-contractors. A sub-con- 
tractor was generally understood to mean 
a person who eontracted to do part of 
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the work within the usual business of the 
person employing him—he did not pre- 
tend to give a legal definition—and it 
was not generally understood to apply to 
a contractor who did some work which 
was in the words of the Amendment, 
ancillary or incidental to and not part 
of or process in the trade or business 
carried on. The Amendment would not 
prevent the undertaker being liable for 
compensation to a workman employed 
under any sub-contractor who did part 
of the process of the trade or business of 
such undertaker, but it would release 
him from liability to pay compensation 
t» a workman employed by a contractor 
to do work which was not incidental to 
his own trade. To give an illustration 
which had been mentioned in the course 
of Debate in Committee, suppose a con- 
tractor undertook to paint a mill or 
factory, if he rightly understood the Bill, 
i? an accident occurred to the painter or 
his man, by his falling off a ladder, the 
owner of the mill or factory would be 
liable to the payment of compensation. 
Lut if the undertaker or mill owner en- 
caged the same contractor to paint his 
residence, and in carrying cut the work 
a similar accident occurred, then under 
this Bill the owner would not be under 
liability to pay compensation. This ap- 
peared to be rather a curious state of 
things, and he could not help thinking 
that when the Bill came up from the 
other House, and the words he had quoted 
showed it, this was not intended. He did 
not know if the Government intended it 
now ; he hoped they did not. It seemed 
absurdly unfair to make a man liable for 
compensation to a workman over whom 
he had no control, and whose competence 
for the work he had no means of judging. 
The clause as it stood provided that the 
undertakers should be entitled to be in- 
demnified by the person who, indepen- 
dently of this section, would be liable, 
and he had been told, he had not sufli- 
cient legal knowledge on which to form 
an opinion, that this proviso would not 
work properly. A sub-contractor’s work- 
man might claim against an undertaker 
and get his award, and then when the 
undertaker went to be indemnified as 
under the Act he would be entitled to do, 
the sub-contractor might say, “No, I 
shall plead contributory negligence,” or 
some other excuse, and he might decline 
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to pay except as the result of long litiga- 
tion. In a case of this kind, where the 
sub-contractor was a man of substance, 
say, for instance, a large engineering firm 
under contract to set up machinery, there 
would probably be no difficulty—and if 
one of their workmen were injured they, 
upon compensation being awarded, would 
pay without hesitation. Why then 
should not the claim be paid directly, 
why should there be two claims, one to 
indemnify for the other? On the other 
hand, if the sub-contractor were a small 
man, why should not he be equally liable? 
Of course, he knew the answer would be 
the undertaker should only deal with sol- 
vent contractors. That was all very well, 
and possibly that would be one result of 
the passing of the clause in its present 
stite ; but did the House really wish to 
snuff out all small and struggling em- 
plovers, who, though only employing a 
few hands, yet would rise in scale of im- 
portance? Why should that be? The 
words of the Amendment supplied to him 
—they were not exactly his own—would, 
he believed, carry out the intention with 
which he had spoken. Apologising for 
having detained the House, and thanking 
their Lordships for listening to his ex- 
planation, he moved in Clause 4 “ sec- 
tion 1,” to add— 


‘ 


‘and that undertakers who have contracted 
with any other person to execute on, in, or 
about any works or premises, as defined by 
Section seven of this Act, any work which is 
merely ancillary or incidental to, and is no 
part of, or process in, the trade or business 
carried on by such undertakers, shall not be 
liable to pay compensation under this Act in 
respect of any accident to the workmen of such 
contractor whilst engaged in executing such 
work.” 


Lorp HERSCHELL recognised the 
object of the Amendment as being to 
restore to the clause the meaning origin- 
ally intended when it came up from the 
other House, but he suggested that with- 
out any alteration in substance the 
Amendment should take a different form. 
As now proposed, it would form part of 
the proviso, but in that form it would 
not be so clear as it might be if the 
words down to “any work,” in the fourth 
line, were omitted, and then the words 
added at the end of the proviso. 

Tue Eart or ELLESMERE said he 
was quite willing to adopt the Amend- 
ment in the form suggested. 
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Tus Earn or CAMPERDOWN said a 
few words from himself in support of the 
Amendment would obviate the necessity 
for his troubling the House again. The 
reason for an Amendment of this sort 
was that Clause 4, as it now stood in the 
Bill, was quite different from the clause 
as it came up to their Lordships. He 
quite admitted that the original clause 
was not in good grammar and unintelli- 
gible, and it had been said that the 
present clause substantially carried out 
what was the intention, but in reality, 
this substituted clause now in the Bill 
was very much more extensive than the 
clause sent up from the Commons, inas- 
much as it now applied to any work of 
any kind or sort, while originally the 
clause referred to any work within the 
scope of the trade or business of the un- 
dertakers. It was a substantial differ- 
ence, and it came to this, that if the 
owners of a factory or a railway were to 
enter into a contract with any contractor 
for any purpose whatsoever, they would 
become liable for compensation in the 
event of an accident to the contractor’s 
man, simply because, besides having 
entered into the contract, they also had a 
railway, or were possessed of a factory. 
Tt it was the intention of the Govern- 
ment, as he believed it was, that the 
clause should be substantially the same 
as that which came up to the House, 
they would accept the Amendment either 
in its original form or as amended by 
Lord Herschell. 

THe PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- 
quess of SALISBURY) said that Lord Cam- 
perdown had stated rightly the object 
which the Government had in the Bill, 
and he and Lord Ellesmere were evidently 
speaking with the sympathy of the House 
when they said it was perfectly impossible 
to understand the clause as it came up to 
the House. He believed the words 
which had been proposed by Lord 
Ellesmere, amended by the noble and 
learned Lord opposite, would attain as 
nearly as it was possible to attain what 
they desired to get in this clause, but he 
did not think they would be justified in 
imagining that any words which they 
could draw up would provide a perfectly 
safe and reliable line in matters which 
were so closely connected and interwoven 
as these two kinds of employment. They 
had done their best, and they must con- 
sign their little babe to fortune. There 
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was nothing more interesting to those who 
had often watched Committees in the 
House than to compare the prophecies 
which were made as to the meaning of a 
particular clause with the actuality which 
afterwards was revealed in the decision of 
the Judges. [A /auyh.| They had done 
their best, and this was the most whole- 
some form in which they could possibly 
place this legislation. 


Amendment, as amended, agreed to. 


Lorp TWEEDMOUTH said the three 
Amendments which stocd in his name 
were really consequential on a change 
which was made in the Bill in Committee. 
On Monday night he moved an Amend- 
ment which had for its object to bring 
within the continuous operation of the 
Bill workmen in shipbuilding yards and 
other cognate trades who did part of 
their work in the yards and part of it 
outside the yards. Lord Belper could 
not accept the Amendment as a whole, 
but so far as shipbuilding yards came 
under the definition of a factory he was 
willing to accept the proposition. The 
noble Lord rested his case on the necessity 
of confining the Bill strictly to workshops 
which came under the definition of fac- 
tory in the Factory Acts. In these 
Amendments he had endeavoured to meet 
the noble Lord’s objection. In the first 
place, for instance, he proposed to in- 
sert after “yard” in line 40, Clause 7, 
‘or factory where iron or steel plates, 
bars or girders are fixed or riveted.” 

Lorp BELPER regretted that he 
could not give any more favourable re- 
ply to the noble Lord than he gave on 
Monday. In the other House there was 
a promise to consider whether it was 
possible to meet the case of men working 
outside shipbuilding yards, and it was in 
pursuance of that promise that an) 
Amendment was put down in his name. 
He was informed that if the Amendment | 
were accepted it would lead to the ad- 
mission of other cases besides those con- 
templated by the noble Lord. On this 
stage it was impossible to make any | 
further extensions. | 

Lorp TWEEDMOUTH reminded the | 
noble Lord that the promise given in| 
the other House was not confined to men | 
working in shipbuilding yards. 





Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. | 


Prime Minister. 
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Clause 8,— 


APPLICATION TO WORKMEN IN EMPLOYMENT 
OF CROWN. 

(1.) This Act shall not apply to persons in the 
naval or military service of the Crown, but 
otherwise shall apply to any employment by or 
under the Crown to which this Act would apply 
if the employer were a private person, 

(2.) The ‘Treasury may, by warrant laid before 
Parliament, modify for the purposes of this Act 
their warrant made under Section 1 of the 
Superannuation Act 1887, and notwithstanding 
anything in that Act, or any such warrant, may 
approve any scheme proposed to be certified by 
the Registrar of Friendly Societies under this 
Act. 


Amendment made: In Sub-section (2) 
leave out “may” to “certified,” and 
e ’ 
insert ‘‘ frame a scheme with a view to 
its being.” — (Lord Belper.) 


Clause 10,— 
COMMENCEMENT OF ACT AND SHORT TITLE. 

(1.) This Act shall come into operation on the 
thirty-first day of March one thousand eight 
hundred and ninety-eight. 

(2.) This Act may be cited as the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act 1897. 


Lorp WINDSOR moved to leave out 
“ thirty-first day of March” and to insert 
“first day of July.” On Monday night 
he withdrew an Amendment to this 
effect, because he understood the noble 
Lord in charge of the Bill was prepared 
to consider the point. He sincerely 
hoped his noble Friend had been able 
to give the question favourable con- 
sideration. 

Lorp BELPER ssid there was con- 
siderable force in the arguments the 
noble Lord advanced on Monday night, 
and the Government were willing to 
accept the Amendment. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 

FIRST SCHEDULE. 
SCALE AND CONDITIONS OF COMPENSATION. -— 
SCALE. 

(1.) The amount of compensation under this 
Act shall be— : 

(a) where death results from the injury— 

(i.) if the workman leaves any dependants 
wholly dependent upon his earnings a% 
the time of his death, a sum equal to 
his earnings in the same employment 
during the three years next preceding 
the injury, but if the period of his en- 
gagement in such employment has been 


less than three years, then 156 times the 
average weekly earnings during the 
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period of his actual engagement or, the 
sum of one hundred and fifty pounds, 
whichever of those sums is the larger, 
but not exceeding in any case three 
hundred pounds, provided that the 
amount of any weekly payments made 
under this Act shall be deducted from 
such sum. 

(ii.) if the workman does not leave any 
such dependants, but leaves any depen- 
dants in part dependeut upon his earn- 
ings at the time of his death, such sum, 
not exceeding in any case the amount 
payable under the foregoing provisions, 
as may be agreed upon, or, in default 
of agreement, may be determined on 
arbitration under this Act to be reason- 
able and proportionate to the injury to 
the said dependants ; and 


(iii.) if he leaves no dependants, the 


reasonable expenses of his medical attend- | 


ance and burial, 
pounds ; 

() where total or partial incapacity for work 
results from the injury, a weekly payment 
during the incapacity after the second week 
not exceeding fifty per cent. of his average 
weekly earnings during the previous twelve 
months, if he has been so long employed, 
but if not, then for any less period during 
which he has been in the employment of 
the same employer, such weekly payment 
not to exceed one pound. 

(2.)In fixing the ainount of the weekly pay- 
ment, regard shall be had to the difference 
between the amount of the average weekly 
earnings of the workman before the accident 
and the average amount which he is able to 
carn after the accident. 

(3.) The payment shall, in case of death, be 
made to the legal personal representative of 
the workman, or, if he has no legal personal 
representative, to or for the benefit of his de- 
pendants, or, if he leaves no dependants, to 
the person to whom the expenses are due; and 
if made to the legal personal representative, 
shall be paid by him to or for the benefit of 
the dependants or other person entitled thereto 
under this Act. 

(4.) Any question as to who is a dependant, 
or as to the amount payable to each dependant, 
shall, in default of agreement, be settled by 
arbitration under this Act. 

(5.) The sum allotted as compensation to a 
dependant may be invested or otherwise ap- 
plied for the benefit of the person entitled 
thereto, as agreed, or as ordered by the com- 
inittee or other arbitrator. 

(6.) Any sum which is agreed or is ordered 
by the committee or arbitrator to be invested 
may be invested in whole or in part in the 
Post Office Savings Bank by the Registrar of 
the County Court in his name as Registrar. 

(7.) Any sum to be so invested may be in- 
vested in the purchase of an annuity from 
the National Debt Commissioners through the 
Post Office Savings Bank, or be accepted by 
the Postmaster General as a deposit in the 
name of the Registrar as such, and the provi- 
sions of any statute or regulations respecting 
the limits of deposits in savings bank, and the 
declaration to be made by a depositor, shall 
not apply to such sums. 


not exceeding ten 
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(8.) No part of any money invested in the 
name of the Registrar of any County Court 
in the Post Office Savings Kank under this 
Act shall be paid out, except upon authority 
addressed to the Postmaster General by the 
Treasury or by the Judge of the County Court. 

(9.) Any person deriving any benefit from 
any moneys invested in a post office savings 
bank under the provisions of this Act may, 
nevertheless, open an account in a post office 
savings bank or in any other savings bank in 
his own name without being liable to any 
penalties imposed by any statute or regula- 
tions in respect of the opening of accounts in 
two savings banks, or of two accounts in the 
same savings bank. 

(10.) Any workman receiving weekly pay- 
ments under this Act shall, if so required by 
the employer, from time to time submit himself 
for examination by a duly qualified medical 
practitioner provided and paid by the em- 
ployer. If the workman refuses to submit him- 
self to such examination, or otherwise obstructs 
the same, his right to such weekly payments 
shall be suspended until such examination has 
taken place: 

Provided that if the workman objects to 
such examination he may appeal to tne arbi- 
trator, whose decision shall be final. 

(11.) Any weekly payment may be reviewed 
at the request either of the employer or of the 
workman, and on such review may be ended, 
diminished, or increased, subject to the maxi- 
mum above provided, and the amount of pay- 
ment shall, in default of agreement, be settled 
by arbitration under this Act. 

(12.) Where any weekly payment has been 
continued for not less than twelve months, the 
liability therefor may, on the application by 
or on behalf of either the workman or the em- 
ployer, be redeemed by the payment of a 'ump 
sum, to be settled, in default of agreement, by 
arbitration under this Act, but not exceeding 
three hundred and twelve times the weekly 
payment payable at the date of the application, 
and such lump sum may be ordered by the 
committee or arbitrator to be invested or other: 
wise applied as above mentioned. 

(13.) A weekly payment shall not be capable 
of being assigned, charged, or attached, and 
shall not pass to any other person by opera- 
tion of law. 

(14.) Where a scheme certified under this 
Act provides for payment of compensation by 
a friendly society, the provisions of the proviso 
to the first sub-section of Section eight, Section 
sixteen, and Section forty-one of the Friendly 
Societies Act 1896 shall not apply to such 
society in respect of such scheme. 

(15.) In the application of this schedule to 
Scotland the expression “registrar of the 
County Court” means “Sheriff Clerk of the 
county,” and “Judge of the County Court” 
means “ Sheriff.” 

(16.) In the application of this Act to Ire- 
land, the provisions of the County Officers and 
Courts (Ireland) Act 1877, with respect to 
money deposited in the Post Office Savings 
Bank under that Act shall apply to money 
invested in the Post Office Savings Bank under 
this Act. 
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leave out “same employment” and insert 
“employment of the same employer” ; 
leave out 


“but if the period of his engagement in such 
employment has been less than three’ years, 
then 156 times the average weekly earnings 
during the period of his actual engagement” ; 


at end of same paragraph insert :— 


“and if the period of the workman's employ- 
ment by the said employer bas been less than 
the said three years, then the amount of his 
earnings during the said three years shall be 
deemed to be one hundred and fifty-six times 
his average weekly earnings during the period 
of his actual employment by the said em- 
ployer.”—(Zord Belper.) 


Lorp BELPER moved at the end of 

Sub-section (3), after “accident,” to 
insert :— 
“and to any payment not being wages which 
he may receive from the employer in respect 
of his injury during the period of his inca- 
pacity.” 


The object of the proposal was that in 
fixing the amount of the weekly payment 
regard should be had not only to the 
difference between the amount of the 
average weexly earnings of the workman 
before the accident and the average 
amount which he was able to earn after 
the accident, but also as to whether any 
payment in wages had been received for 
the injury already. In other words, it 
was intended that what was called smart 
money should be deducted from the com- 
pensation which was paid. 

Lorp HERSCHELL asked if the words 
“not being wages” should appear in the 
Amendment. The arbitrator was told to 
take into account the man’s wages, but 
he was rather puzzled by the words “ pay- 
ment not being wages.” 

Tue PRIME MINISTER said that the 
words were introduced in view of a cer- 
tain aibiguity of phrase which prevailed 
in some districts. It was not uncommon 
for employers to give what was called 
succour, and that they gave to men who 
were off in consequence of ill-health and 


injury. To that succour was given the 
name “ill-wages.” The words “not 


being wages” could not possibly do any 
harm. 

Tue Eart or DURHAM said he was 
glad the Amendment had been moved. 
When he moved the Amendment last 
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Amendments made: In paragraph (2); weck he did so because he thought it 


very fair to both employers and em- 
ployed. He did not quite understand 
when the period of incapacity began— 
whether at the beginning of the third 
week after the accident, or whether the 
arbitrator would have to take the first 
two weeks into consideration. The em- 
ployers in Durham had no wish to have 
smart money pail during the first fort- 
night deducted. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER said the em- 
ployer could, of course, give what he 
liked to the injured man. No words 
could prevent him from giving moucy to 
the injured man if he so pleased. Inca- 
pacity had nothing to do with the amount 
of money the man was receiving, and the 
definition was not controlled by the act 
that no claim arose in respect of the first 
fortnight. 

Tue Marevugss or LONDONDERRY 
said he was glad to endorse what had 
fallen from the Earl of Durham, and also 
to know from the Prime Minister that 
he realised that the employers of North- 
wmberland and Durham had been giving 
smart money to their employés. It was 
of great advantage that the arbitrator 
should know that the smart money had 
been a free gift by the employers for 
many years past, and the employers did 
not in any way consider it part of the 
wages. He agreed that the smart money 
should be continued. It would certainly 
benefit the men to a greater extent than 
vould the Bill, for the simple reason that 
a man received money to go on with from 
the employer during the first fortnight. 
It had been of enormous benefit to the 
mien in the past. 

Lorp HERSCHELL thought the 
Amendment would enable the arbitrator 
to take into account the sum received 
during the first fortnight. He suggested 
the words “during the period of his in- 
capacity after the commencement of the 
time for weekly payments as herein men- 
tioned.” 

Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD thought 
his noble and learned Friend had mis- 
understood the intention of the Govern- 
ment. It had intended to take into 
account moneys paid by the employer 
during the first fortnight. 

Lorpv SHAND said that if the em- 
plover said he did not wish the money 
to be taken into account the arbitrator 
would not do it. 
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Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD: Cer- 


tainly not. 
Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp HERSCHELL said that in the 
fourth clause there was a provision that 
“the undertakers shall be entitled to be 
indemnified by any otHer person who 
would have been liable independently of 
this section.” The only person entitled 
to require medical inspection was the 
employer. Therefore in some cases the 
real person interested had no power to 
employ a medical man. He moved an 
Amendment providing that any person 
by whom the employer was entitled to 
be indemnified should have the power to 
employ a medical man as well as the 
employer. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER: We have no 
objection to that. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp BELPER moved a new sub- 
section providing that where a workman 
has given notice of an accident he shall, 
if required by the employer, submit him- 
self for medical examination, and that if 
he refuses to do so his right of proceed- 
ing under the Act shall be suspended 
until he submits. He said the sub-sec- 
tion was introduced to meet the case 
mentioned by Lord Windsor. In the 
case of an accident it might be desirable 
in the opinion of the employer to find 
out the state of the workman immedi- 
ately after notice of the accident had 
been given, because it might happen that 
the actual inquiry into the matter might 
not take place for several months. 

Lorp WINDSOR said he would like to 
explain the course he was about to take. 
He was very grateful to the noble Lord 
for moving the Amendment which prac- 
tically covered the ground he endea- 
voured to cover on the Committee stage ; 
but at the same time the alteration in 
Sub-section 10 was of such a nature that 
if it were not pressed, he would be con- 
tent to see this sub-section left out. Sub- 
section 10 was now so much altered that 
on the whole he and those with whom he 
acted would prefer to see the Bill remain 
as it was, without this new sub-section. 
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Lorp BELPER thought the House had 
better confine itself to this Amendment, 
which seemed reasonable and necessary. 


Jor Accidents) Bill. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp BELPER moved a_ further 
Amendment to Sub-section (10), to the 
effect that if a workman objects to the 
employer’s medical man or to his report, 
he may submit himself for examination 
to one of the medical men appointed for 
the purposes of the Act, whose certificate 
shall be conclusive evidence of his condi- 
tion. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER said _ the 
clause was so essentially just that the ob- 
servations of his noble Friend Lord 
Windsor puzzled him a little, and he 
would be glad to know why he objected 
to it. 

Lorp WINDSOR said that the objec- 
tion he took was to the latter words, 
namely, that the opinion of the Govern- 
ment medical man should be conclusive 
evidence of the man’s condition. They 
seemed to imply that the employer could 
not after that go before the arbitrator. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER said that the 
only thing settled was the condition of 
the man when examined by the medical 
man. That was only one of the facts of 
which the arbitrator would have to judge. 

Tue Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
said that under the clause the injured 
man might repudiate the employer's 
medical man, and insist on taking the 
opinion of the Government medical man, 
and that opinion would be absolutely 
conclusive. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendments made: In Sub-section 
(10), leave out “otherwise” and insert 
“in any way”; leave out from the same 
sub-section the words,— 


“ provided that if the workman objects to such 
examination he may appeal to the arbitrator 
whose decision shall be final.”—(Zord Belper.) 


Lory WINDSOR moved the omission 
of Sub-section (10) in order to substitute 
for it the following words,— 


“Where any weekly payment has been con- 
tinued for not less than six months the liability 
therefor may, on the application by or on 
behalf of the employer, be redeemed by the 
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payment of a lump sum, to be settled, in de- 
fault of agreement, by arbitration under this 
Act, and such lump sum may be ordered by 
the committee or arbitrator to be invested or 
otherwise applied as above mentioned. 
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The effect of the Amendment was that 
the maximum sum of 312 times the 
weekly payment was abolished, the fixing 
of the maximum being left entirely to the 


arbitrator ; and only the employer was | 


given the right to apply for commutation 
of the amount. He preferred the sub- 
section as it stood unamended; but, as 
some Amendment was deemed necessary, 
he understood the Government were 
willing to accept his words. 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I should 
like to know why the workman is not to 
apply for commutation. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER: The noble 
Lord is so accustomed to negotiations 
that he will understand that where some- 
thing is given on one side something 
must be given on the other. I under- 
stand the words moved by the noble Lord 
are assented to by the representatives of 
the men. The sub-section as it stands 
is impossible. It has created great dis- 
content in the minds of the employers ; 
but the Amendment is accepted by both 
sides. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Amendments made: Insert after 
“payment,” in Sub-section (13), “or 
a sum paid by way of redemption 
thereof”; after “law,” at the end of 
the sub-section insert, “nor shall any 
claim be set off against the same.”— 


(Lord Belper.) 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 


ARBITRATION. 


The following provisions shall apply for 
settling any matter which under this Act is 
to be settled by arbitration :— 

(1.) If any committee, representative of an 
employer and his workmen, exists with power 
to settle matters under this Act in the case of 
the employer and workmen, the matter shall, 
unless either party objects, by notice in writing 
sent to the other party before the committee 
meet to consider the matter, be settled by the 
arbitration of such committee, or be referred 
by them in their discretion to arbitration as 
hereinafter provided. 

(2.) If either party so objects, or there is no 
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the matter or fails to settle the matter within 
three months from the date of the claim, the 
matter sliall be settled by a single arbitrator 
agreed on by the parties, or in the absence of 
agreement, by the county court judge accord- 
|ing to the procedure prescribed by rules of 
| court, or if in England the Lord Chancellor 
| so authorises, according to the like procedure, 
| by a single arbitrator appointed by such county 
court judge. 

(3.) Any arbitrator appointed by the county 
court judge shall, for the purposes of this Act, 
have all the powers of a county court judge, 
and shall be paid out of moneys to be provided 
| by Parliament in accordance with regulations 

to be made by the ‘I'reasury. 

(4.) The Arbitration Act 1889, shall not ap- 
ply to any arbitration under this Act; but an 
arbitrator may, if he thinks fit, submit any 
question of law for the decision of the county 
court judge, and the decision of the judge on 
any question of law, either on such submis- 
sion, or in any case where he himself settles 
the matter under this Act, shall be final; 
unless within the time and in accordance with 
the conditions prescribed by rules of the 
Supreme Court either party appeals to the 
Court of Appeal ; and the county court judge, 
or the arbitrator apnointed by him, shall, for 
the purpose of an arbitration under this Act, 
have the same powers of procuring the attend- 
ance of witnesses and the production of docu- 
ments as if the claim for compensation had 
been made by plaint in the county court. 

(5.) In any arbitration under this Act any 
“age may, subject to rules cf court, appear 
yy any person duly appointed on his behalf. 

(6.) The costs of and incident to the arbi- 
tration and proceedings connected therewith 
shall be in the discretion of the arbitrator. The 
| costs, whether before an arbitrator or in the 
| county court, shall not exceed the limit pre- 
'scribed by rules of court, and shall be taxed 
in manner prescribed by those rules. 

(7.) Where the amount of compensation 
under this Act shall have been ascertained, 
or any weekly payment varied, or any other 
matter decided, under this Act, either by a 
committee or by an arbitrator or by agreement, 
a& memorandum thereof shall be sent by the 
said committee or arbitrator, or by any party 
| interested, to the registrar of the county court 
| for the district in which any person entitled 
| to such compensation resides, who shall, on 
| being satisfied as to its genuineness, record 
| such memorandum in a special register without 
| 
! 


charge, and thereupon the said memorandum 
shall for all purposes be enforceable as a county 
| court judgment. Provided that the county 
| court judge may at any time rectify such 
register. 

(8.) Where any matter under this Act is to 
| be done in a county court, or by to or before 
the judge or registrar of a county court, then, 
unless the contrary intention appear, the same 
| shall, subject to rules of court, be done in, or 
| by, to, or before the judge or registrar of the 
| county court of the district in which all the 
| parties concerned reside, or if they reside in 
| different districts, the district in which the 
accident out of which the said matter arose 
occurred, without prejudice to any transfer in 





such committee, or the committee so refers | manner provided by rules of court. 


Lord Windsor. 
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(9.) The duty of a county court judge under 
this Act, or of an arbitrator appointed by him, 
shall, subject to rules of court, be part of the 
duties of the county court, and the officers of 
the court shall act accordingly, and rules of 
court may be made both for any purpose for 
which this Act authorises rules of court to be 
made, and also generally for carrying into 
effect this Act so far as it affects the county 
court, or an arbitrator appointed by the judge 
of the county court, and proceedings in the 
county court or before any such arbitrator. 

(10.) No court fee shall be payable by any 
party in respect of any proceeding under this 
Act in the county court prior to the award. 

(11.) Any sum awarded as compensation 
shall be paid on the receipt of the person to 
whom it is payable under any agreement or 
award, and his solicitor or agent shall not be 
entitled to recover from him or to claim a lien 
on the said sum awarded for any costs except 
such as have been awarded in the arbitration. 

(12.) The Secretary of State may appoint 
legally qualified medical practitioners for the 
purpose of this Act, and any committee, 
arbitrator, or judge may, subject to regulations 
made by the Secretary of State and the Trea- 
sury, appoint any such practitioner to report 
on any matter which seems material to any 
question arising in the arbitration; and the 
expense of any such medical practitioner shall, 
subject to Treasury regulations, be paid out 
of moneys to be provided by Parliament. 

(13.) In the application of this schedule to 
Scotland— 

(a.) “Sheriff” shall be substituted for 
“county court judge,” “sheriff court” 
for “county court,” “action,” for 
“ plaint,” “sheriff clerk” for “ registrar 
of the county court,” and “act of 
sederunt” for “rules of court.” 

(b.) Any memorandum referred to in para- 
graph eight of this schedule may be | 
competently recorded for execution in 
the books of council and session or 
sheriff court books, and shall be en- 
forceable in like manner as a recorded 
decree arbitral. 

.) Any application to the sheriff as 
arbitrator shall be heard, tried, and | 
determined summarily in the manner | 
provided by the fifty-second Section of 
the Sheriff Courts (Scotland) Act 1876, 
save only that parties may be repre- | 
sented by any person authorised in 

writing to appear for them, and subject 

to the declaration that it shall be com- 

petent to either party within the time 

and in accordance with the conditions | 
prescribed by act of sederunt to require 
the sheriff to state a case on any ques- | 
tion of law determined by him, and his 
decision thereon in such case may be 
submitted to either division of the Court 
of Session, who may hear and deter- 
mine the same finally, and remit to the 
sheriff witn instruction as to the judg- 
ment to be pronounced. Paragraph four 
of this schedule shall not apply to | 
Scotland. 

(14.) In the application of this schedule to 
Ireland the expression “county court judge” | 
shall include the recorder of any city or town. 








~~ 
— 
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Amendments made :—Leave out, “the 
said sum awarded for any costs except 
such as have been awarded in the arbi- 
tration,” and insert,— 


“or deduct any amount for costs from the 
said sum awarded, except such sum as may be 
awarded in the arbitration on an application 
made by either party to determine the amount 
of costs to be paid to the said solicitor or 
agent, such sum to be awarded subject to taxa- 
tion and to the scale of costs prescribed by 
rules of court.” 


In Sub-section (12), paragraph (2), leave 
out, “memorandum referred to in para- 
graph eight of this schedule,” and insert, 
“award or agreement as to compensation 
under this Act”; leave out the words 
“paragraph four” in the sentence 
“Paragraph four of this schedule shall 
not apply to Scotland,” and insert as a 
new sub-section “Paragraphs four and 
seven.”—(Lord Belper.) 





On the Motion of Lord Beupsr, Stand- 
ing Order XXXIX was dispensed with. 


Lorp BELPER moved, “ That the Bill 
be now read a Third time.” 


Motion agreed to. 


*Tue Eart or WEMYSS said that his 
noble Friend Lord Salisbury, on the 
Second Reading Debate, did him the 
honour of referring to the little circular 
he had sent round to the Peers inviting 
them to help him in the resistance which 
he purposed to offer to the Bill as 
his “sermon.” He accepted the term. 
Sermons varied greatly ; some were elo- 


| quent and enthralling and others—pace 


the right reverend Bench—were prosy 
and soporific, but all sermons were expo- 
sitions of truth, and he hoped the truths 
contained in his sermon had gone home 
to his noble Friend. At any rate, his noble 
Friend ought to be pleased with a sermon 


| the text of which was the noble Mar- 
| quess’s own dictum, that “ Liberty is the 


noblest idol before which any man could 
bow.” He would have gladly moved this 
Motion on the Second Reading of the 
Bill, but he postponed it at the solicita- 
tion of the Marquess of Londonderry, who 
had said that, if there was not a good 
Division upon it, it would be injurious to 
the Amendments they had in view. He 
therefore yielded under the impression 
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that his noble Friend meant business, 
that he would have brought into 
action some great one-hundred-ton gun 
charged to the muzzle with destruc- 
tive projectiles; but it turned out 
that the weapon of his noble Friend had 
nothing in it but blank cartridge. 
[Laughter.| The Amendments moved by | 
his noble Friend dealt only with mere | 
matters of detail. There was only one 
Amendment which to his mind meant 
business. That was the Amendment | 
proposed by Lord Rathmore to strike | 
out of the Bill the infamous and | 
unjust provision that a man was to | 
be responsible for the acts of another | 
man whom he did not know and 
over whom he had no control or'| 
authority. He thought it was a strange 
thing that that House, which in the | 
matter of justice was the last Court | 
of Appeal, should have allowed such a| 
gross injustice to be perpetrated. He | 
looked upon this Bill as the embodiment 
of the evil and mistaken legislation which 
had been going on in this country for 
the last 27 years, ever since Mr. Glad- 
stone introduced the system of State in- 
terference with contracts in what was 
generally known as the Compensation 
Clause for Disturbance in the Irish Land | 
Bill of 1870. The original intention and 
object of Governments was to act as police, | 
and to make men safe in the possession 
of their property and of their individual 
‘liberty. But the character of recent 
legislation had been the reverse of that. 
It had interfered with the individual ; | 
it had interfered between employer and 
employed, owner and tenant; had made, 
forbidden, and modified contracts; and | 
to do this it had taken the property of | 
the few, as in Ireland, and transferred it 
to the many without compensation. The 
fact was, Governments had taken to play- 
ing the part of Providence, and had dis- 
missed the economical doctrines of 
supply and demand to the four winds of 
heaven. In their political legislation, 
however they adhered to those doctrines, 
and if a demand were backed by suffi- 
cient votes the supply of legislation was 
not wanting. He had received many 
letters on this question, two of which he 
would read extracts from. The first gave 
the view taken of the Bill by the manager 
of a great private coal estate. This 
gentleman had sent him some figures, 
with which he would not trouble their | 
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Earl of Wemyss. 
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Lordships, and said these figures showe] 
the definite minimum effect of the Bill 
on that estate. He continued,— 
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“T say minimum effect, because the amount 
which may ultimately be traced to malinger- 
ing is not possible to estimate. In reading 
through our figures it must be remembered that 
ours is not a dangerous district. I mean we 
have never had disasters from explosions of 
gas. ‘To raise the price of coal is the only 
advice and consolation given to us, but no such 
advance is possible except after a long period, 
and as a direct consequence of the closing of 
the weaker collieries through the operation of 
the Bill. That many such collieries will ulti- 
mately close if the Bill passes is certain. The 
Bill is grossly unjust in principle. Admitted, 
if you like, that accidents should be com- 
pensated for (they are already done so by in- 
creased wages being paid to risky employment) : 
why should employers only bear the brunt; 
and why should not the workmen also sub- 
scribe? For, apart from the money value of 
their subscription, we should then, as we do 
now, have their moral support in defeating 
the impositions of the idle and the shammers. 
Or, take another view; assuming that the 
average selling price of coal throughout Eng- 
land is 6s. a ton, of which 5s. 6d. is wages, 
and 6d., or less, profit; why should all acci- 


| dents come out of the 6d. and nothing out of 


the 5s. 6d.?” 


He had another letter from a gentleman 
who was a printer, and who said that if 
this Bill passed, and any accident hap- 
pened in his printing office, he would be 
ruined. But he would read them some 


extracts from the great Liberal organ of 


the north of England, The Newcastle 
Chronicle, the proprietor of which was 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, who used to be one 
of the most able and eloquent Members 
in the House of Commons, and one of 
the most thoroughly honest and true 
Liberals. He said,— 


“The so-called Workmen’s Compensation 
Bill, described by Sir James Joicey as the 
most important and the most socialistic Mea- 
sure submitted to Parliament for half-a-century, 
and by Mr. Fenwick as the boldest stride in 
the direction of collectivism that any Govern- 
ment has yet ventured to take, has passed 
its Second Reading in the House of Commons 
without discussion.” ‘The Measure is a Wages 


| Reduction Bill; and, because it is a Wages 


Reduction Bill, it is also a Strike Fomentation 
Bill. It is likewise, as the majority of those 
who took part in the Debate admitted, an 
Accident Promotion Bill, and a Malingerers’ 
Encouragement Bill. But it is more than that, 
it is a Compensation Out of Employment Bill. 
The Bill, should it become an Act, will lead 
to the discharge of old workmen, or men who 


| have impaired sight or hearing, of men who 
| are below the average in dexterity, and of men 


who are addicted to intemperance.” 
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He further said :— 


“We find that Mr. Asquith in his speech said, 
the larger share of the burden will fall upon 
wages, and that the other portion will be im- 
posed upon an industry in which the margin 
of profit has reached almost the vanishing 
point.” 


That was what a competent authority on 
these questions said, and he believed that 
that paper was taken in by the workmen 
in the mining industry. It had been 
pointed out that the Bill did not include 
the agricultural labourer. Its authors 
admitted it to be incomplete, and a right 
hon. Gentleman had boasted that the Bill 
was not logical. But he (Lord Wemyss) 
would tell them what was logical—germs 
—-germs are always logical, and it was 
certain that the Bill would be extended 
further, and before long they might find 
its principle in their kitchens and do- 
mestic households. Indeed he had hap- 
pened to dine at Mr. Asquith’s the day 
they had discussed in the House of Com- 
mons the admission or exclusion of dif- 
ferent industries, and he had said to Mr. 
Asquith how childish it was to attempt 
to draw vain distinctions, as the day 
would certainly come when, if his cook 
scalded her hand or his housemaid broke 
her nose through falling downstairs, he 
would have to pay them compensation, 
and rightly, as they were of the weaker 
sex and more needed protection. Let 
him now say a word with reference to the 
position of the Government to the Con- 
servative Party in regard to this matter. 
A General Election took place two years 
ago which placed the Conservative Gov- 
ernment in an enormous majority. What 
did that election turn on? He had stated 
in that House when he undertook a re- 
view of the situation in the autumn of 
1895, that he knew for a fact—at least 
it was told to him as a fact—that Captain 
Middleton, the chief agent of the Con- 
servative Party, told his noble Friend 
(Lord Salisbury) and the Conservatives 
that that election meant that the middle 
classes and the best of the working classes 
repudiated and were tired of this perpe- 
tual interference with their affairs by Par- 
liament ; that this Parliament had been 
returned not to bring on Measures of 
that kind—but practically to do nothing 
—and remember this Bill was due not to 
pressure from without but from within. 
He had spoken of the pressure from 
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within, and his noble Friend (the Prime 
Minister) had accepted the soft impeach- 
ment that he was more or less carrying 
out speeches and proposals made during 
the last election. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER: I said our 
action represents the speeches we our- 
selves have made. 

*Tuz Eart or WEMYSS said he was 
not sure whether his noble Friend would 
go the whole hog, or was prepared to go 
the whole length of the proposals then 
made—he trusted not, for he remembered 
that in the House in 1895 he described 
certain proposals put before the country 
as a saccharine policy ; these were seven 
in number and he had called them 
legislative lollypops. Here was what 
they were:—Old Age Pensions, Work- 
men’s Dwellings’ Bill, Poor Law Reform, 
Compensation to Injured Workmen, In- 
creased Power to Local Authorities for the 
better Housing of the Poor, the Preven- 
tion of Pauper Immigration, and Shorter 
Hours for Shop Assistants. That was the 
programme of a very distinguished Mem- 
ber of Her Majesty’s present Cabinet, 
the right hon. Mr. Chamberlain. He 
(Lord Wemyss) did not know—he only 
hoped it could not be sv—whether the 
noble Lord who was at the head of the 
Government had swallowed all these 
lollypops. [Laughter.| At any rate, 
two of them had been disposed of. The 
first was the awkward question of Old 
Age Pensions. There was nothing so 
convenient as shunting a question by a 
Commission, and that difficult question 
had been got rid of by being sent to a 
Commission. Now they had got this 
Compensation to Injured Workmen Bill, 
which made two they could account for. 
How about the other five? Time and 
history would tell. At present he did 
not know ; but the result of this Bill was 
that liberty and property had been more 
or less raided, and, although the Bill 
might not annex Johannesburg, at any 
rate he knew one thing that had been 
annexed, and that was the Conservative 
Party. Let them see for a moment what 
the result was of this policy upon the 
Conservative Party, so far as he knew 
and heard it outside at the present time. 
The licensed victuallers, when the Gov- 
ernment came into power, had full hope 
that justice would be done to them, be- 
cause his noble Friend at the head of the 
Government had advised them to wait 
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until a Conservative Government was in | 
power, and then, probably, they might | 
hope for justice. But no sooner was| 
he in power than that question also was | 
tied up indefinitely by being sent to a} 
Royal Commission. Now as to the Irish 
landlords? When they rejoiced over the | 
return of a Conservative Government did | 
they expect Mr. Gerald Balfour’s Bill?! 
He rather thought not, and as the, 
licensed victuallers were now hostile to | 
the Government he could hardly believe 
that the Irish landlords could be very 
friendly. As regarded the employers, 
he did not think there was much in this | 
Bill to attract their affection and love! 
to the Government. He had got with! 
him a letter, which he should not trouble | 
them to read, from Lord Grimthorpe— | 
and he knew others who were quite as| 
disgusted as he was with what was going | 
on—stating that he (Lord Grimthorpe) | 
intended to withdraw all subscriptions | 
from the Conservative Party. And then | 
all who worshipped the idol of the Prime | 
Minister felt more or less disappointed | 
and betrayed. And after all what had the | 
Bill done for the Government? Nothing | 
delighted or amused him more on the) 
Second Reading of this Bill than to see 
that no sooner had it been brought in— | 
of course on purely philanthropic 
grounds, and for the purpose, more or 
less, of pleasing the workmen—their | 
noble Friends (Lord Ripon and Lord 
Kimberley), trumped the whole thing at | 
once by saying: “It is a very good Bill | 
so far as it goes; and an excellent thing, | 
no doubt, to do justice to the working 
men, but you must not draw these dis- | 
tinctions ; it is a Bill which must apply | 
to all, and the cost must not come out | 
of the employers’ pockets only, but be | 
made a common public charge.” He sup- 
posed they meant to include cooks and 
housemaids. Here they had squared the 
employers. Was it right that the money 
should only come out of the pockets of 
the employers? No. If the State chose | 
to go in for that kind of legislation, let | 
right rev Prelates pay and every one else | 
—right rev. Prelates who trooped into the | 
Lobby led by their Archbishop—a 
very Canterbury Pilgrimage—to cast 
burdens on the employers which they 
should also share. [‘“Hear, hear!” | 
and laughter.| He said let every one, 
pay. If that was to be done—and he | 
thought when the time came the acai 
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would say—unless it said “a plague on 
both your Houses ”—“ let us get rid of 
this grandmotherly legislation ”—that 
justice and right lay on the side of the 
Opposition in dealing with this subject, 
and not with the supporters of the Govy- 
ernment. He did not know that he need 
trouble them with any further remarks, 
He thought their Lordships had lost a 
great opportunity of raising the character 
of the House, such as would possibly 
never return, and that was by showing 
their independence, and that they were 
not simply blind followers of their 
Leader, because no reasonable man 
could doubt—he was speaking of what 
the belief outside was—that if this Bill 
had been brought in by the present Op- 
position, the Government of his noble 
Friend and the whole Conservative Party 
would have kicked it out as an uncalled- 
for and unclean thing. [“ Hear, hear! ”} 
Be that as it might, he regretted that 
their Lordships, who were the body sup- 
posed to check and override all rash 
and unprincipled legislation, had not, on 
this vital occasion—to the great dis- 
appointment and loss of prestige of the 
House—struck a stalwart blow in defence 
of liberty and against the retrograde legis- 
lation to which the earlier portion of his 
remarks referred. He should like to read 
to their Lordships from a grand speech 
made by Mr. Joseph Cowen at Newcastle 
on the occasion of the celebration of the 
Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, when he re- 
viewed the whole reign, and the great 
and the good work that had been done 
during the time of Her Majesty’s won- 
drous and blessed reign, and ended with 
this :— 


“Tnvidious privileges, unmerited disabilities, 


'and mortifying distinctions, political, civil, 


and ecclesiastical, which appeared necessary 
only through the mists of error, or which were 
magnified into importance only through the 
medium of prejudice, have been swept away. 
We have striven to inspire the humble with 
dignity, the desponding with faith, the op- 
ressed with hope; and the British Empire 
ie become a model of popular liberty and 
personal prosperity as firm as the earth and 
as wide as the sea. But, by an unaccountable 
infatuation, we are reforging the very restraints 
the removal of which brought us such social 
happiness and civic success. National a 

e 
strength thereof can be no more than the 
surm of the strength of the persons who com- 
But this obvious fact is strangely 
overlooked. Man, too, it should be remem- 
bered, is not clay to be moulded, or marble 
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to be cut. He grows under the hand. The 
outline of to-day becomes the fetter of to- 
morrow. A statute which this year embodies 
a fact, next year may prescribe a bondage. 
Wherever there is life there is movement. As 
Mr. Spencer has shown, we can no more elude 
the laws of human development than we can 
elude the law of gravitation. Society is a 
living organisation, and if walled in by rigid 
mechanical apparatus it cannot fail to be 
dwarfed and impeded in its growth. Yet under 
some well-meant but purblind perversity we 
are doing this. We are suppressing emulation, 
legislating all the initiative out of the people, 
and enervating them by perpetual State aid. 
Government is being substituted for the in- 
dividual, and everything is being reduced to its 
inception. All we want is to be let alone. 
Let us have fewer laws and less officialism, but 
let us strengthen the principle of law and the 
spirit of justice by education, and aim at mak- 
ing men, not machines. Then all will be well.” 


These were noble words, and as wise and 
true as they were eloquent, and he himself 
had ever worshipped at that idol which his 
noble Friend held up to them for wor- 
ship, and as to which, while speaking of 
it in that way, his noble Friend brought 
to the altar of liberty such a Bill as this. 
Now, he was a humble Member of their 
Lordships’ House ; he had not long to be 
in it; but throughout his later years he 
had ever done his best to fight on the side 
of true individual liberty, to resist State 
and official interference with men in their 
ordinary concerns of daily life, between 
employer and employed, or between any- 
one who has to do with the trade and 
commerce of this great manufacturing 
country. Such had been his endeavour— 
to resist this State officialism, rightly or 
wrongly, but, he thought, the one thing 
above all others they should endeavour 
to avoid was that free-born people should 
become, through evil legislation, en- 
feebled, infantine, nurslings of the State. 
In the view he had taken and in the 
words he had spoken he had simply given 
expression to the deep and strong faith 
that was in him. He believed that liberty 
was the one thing above all others that 
made life endurable. In the view he took 
of this kind of legislation he might be 
wrong; they, the majority, might be 
right. This time alone could show. 
But if he were wrong, he would rather 
be wrong with Joseph Cowen than right 
with Joseph Chamberlain. [Cheers and 


laughter.| He begged to move the Bill 
be read that day three months. 

Tuz LORD CHANCELLOR: I must 
eall the noble Earl’s attention to the 
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fact that the Bill has been read a Third 
time. He could move that it should be 
passed this day three months if he likes. 


Tue PRIME MINISTER: I do not 
think that we all heard my noble Friend 
put the Third Reading. 


Tue LORD CHANCELLOR: I put the 
Third Reading and declared the contents 
had it. 


Tae PRIME MINISTER: Lord 
Wemyss’s Motion for the Bill to be Read 
this day three months was on the Paper. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: I think 
he was preparing to speak, and in these 
circumstances I should think it is by mis- 
understanding that he has been pre- 
vented moving that which it was his 
intention to move. It must be remem- 
bered that my noble Friend on the Cross 
Benches did not probably hear dis- 
tinctly. I hope it may be in accordance 
with the Rules of the House that he 
should be allowed to move his Motion. 


Taz LORD CHANCELLOR said there 
was at least one instance where a mistake 
having been made the House had been 
allowed to rectify it, and he thought this 
course might be adopted here. 


Question put “That the Bill be read 
the Third time.” 


*THe Eart or WEMYSS moved to leave 
out “now” and add at the end of the 
Motion “this day three months.” 


*Tue BISHOP or WINCHESTER said 
he would be sorry that the Bill should 
pass through the last stage of its journey 
towards the Royal Assent without a few 
words of cordial sympathy and sanguine 
support from the Episcopal Bench. He 
thanked the noble Earl for his taunt in 
reminding the House that last Monday 
20 Bishops went into the Lobby in favour 
of what they believed to be the cause of 
practical justice, of genuine liberty, and of 
wise and reasonable progress and reform, 
in a matter so closely affecting the well- 
being of the largest class in the commu- 
nity. That vote of theirs was an act which 
spoke better than many words. There 
were several points of view from which 
their Lordships had approached the con- 
sideration of this great question. Some 
had approached it from the point of view 
oi those interested in great industrial 
undertakings, be they mines, or railways, 
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or factories ; others, like the noble Earl, 
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often incapacitating them for only a 


from the point of view of those interested 
generally in economic science and public 
policy. There was, however, another 
and a quite different point of view from! 


short period—for which this Bill was 
meant to find a remedy, and for which 
he believed it would provide a remedy 
that would be thoroughly efficient. 


which those who sat on the Bench behind) Where a voluntary association would be 
him were bound to approach a question of cumbrous or unworkable, this Bill would 
this sort. Most of those on the Episcopal step in and meet the need. He spoke 
Bench had spent, perhaps, the best years! from close practical experience in wel- 
of their lives as parish clergymen. They} coming it. It was not for him to speak 
had been day by day in intimate contact} for Bishops who were not there, but he 
with those for whom Parliament was}! confessed his withers were unwrung by 


now endeavouring to legislate. They) 
had been in touch with the artisan class| 
at close quarters, not as their employers | 
or political leaders, but as personal’ 
friends in their homes. They had seen, 
as other Members of their Lordships’ 
House did not see, the homes of the 
working men at times of sickness, 
suffering, and accident, when the irony 
of the words just used by the noble Earl , 
would be apparent indeed, namely, that, 
all the working man wanted was to be. 
let alone! They had in this Debate’! 
heard, possibly too exclusively, the 
question of collieries and the like alluded 
to. There was undoubtedly in a pit| 
village, in a factory town, or among the 
working men connected with some great 
railway company, a natural and necessary 
esprit de corps or fellowship asserting | 
itself in a manner which made voluntary 
associations for meeting special needs | 
not only possible but easy to manage, 
and to multiply. But in not a few trades 
to which this Bill would apply the con- 
ditions were very different. It had been | 
his privilege, before he became Bishop) 
of Winchester, to preside for some years 
over a diocese which contained such in- 
dustrial centres as Woolwich, Chatham, | 
Battersea, Deptford, and others. There, | 
for the most part, there was no such 
esprit de corps among the working men, | 
even among those engaged in the same! 
occupation or working in the same 
factories. They came from distances, | 
their homes were scattered, and they had | 
comparatively little common life such as | 
belonged to other centres like those he) 


the taunt of the noble Earl that the 
Bishops went into the Lobby against the 
rights of property. He was one of 
those who did believe in the _prin- 
ciple of throwing the cost of all accidents 
primarily on the trades concerned, and 
then, ultimately and indirectly, upon the 
public at large. [“ Hear, hear!”] He 
found it difficult to believe that the 
prognostications of evil they had heard 
on this subject were likely to have any 
such dire fulfilment, or that the existing 
voluntary associations, where wisely 
managed by masters and men, would 
greatly suffer. He ventured to believe 
that those associations had at their root a 
principle of vitality which depended upon 
something else than purely economic 
considerations. If he thought this Bill was 
the putting of the torch to the funeral 
pyre of contracting-out, and the bringing 
to an end all voluntary associations and 
schemes, he for one should not have voted 
for the Bill. But it was not so. These 
schemes had something different both in 
their principle and in their operation to 
the mere working out of economic laws. 
They had been, and they would continue 
to be, far more elastic in their character 
than any merely legal and obligatory 
scheme could be. They were meant to 
deal, and would continue to deal, with 
further-reaching modes of beneficent help 
to those in trouble; with provision for 
sickness, for superannuation, and for 
many other things which legislation 
could not reasonably touch. Above all 
there were employers all over the land 
who contributed to societies like these, 


had spoken of. In such regions more| not because they believed in the long run 
than elsewhere it was difficult to give they would save their own pockets, but 
the spirit and vitality which every one| because they were co-operating on a 
would desire to see, to the voluntary| standard of friendly relationship with 
associations about which so much had| the men who were working in their em- 
been said. But in those crowded regions,| ployment. [Cheers.] He therefore dis- 


at least as much as elsewhere, were men| agreed altogether with the prophecies 
suffering from the kinds of ween 


Bishop of Winchester. 


that these voluntary schemes would come 














to an end because of this Bill. He be- 
lieved better things of our great em- 
ployers of labour. Prophecies of ill were 
always rife at times like these when 
reform was in the air. Look at the fac- 
tory legislation of 30 years ago, and re- 
call the prophecies which were given 
utterance to then! It had been said that 
history was amusingly careless of the re- 
putation of prophets, and he believed 
that, given a little time, they would find 
the forebodings of evil they had heard 
about this Bill vanish like their pre- 
decessors into empty air. [Cheers. 

THe Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
acknowledged the ability of the speech in 
which the noble Lord had moved the re- 
jection of the Bill, and regretted that he 
would be unable to follow him into the 
Lobby should the noble Lord carry his 
protest to a Division, a course which he 
hoped would not be adopted, and for 
this reason. He thought he could ex- 
press the opinion of many who were con- 
nected with trade, that however just and 
right it might be to criticise the details 
of the Bill, they would not like to be 
considered for a moment as objecting to 
the principle of any Bill calculated to 
safeguard the lives and limbs of men en- 
gaged in dangerous occupations, or as 
denying the claim to compensation of 
men who were injured while so employed. 
On this ground he would be unable to 
vote with the noble Lord. The reason 
why he had ventured to trespass on the 
indulgence of their Lordships for a short 
time was because, owing to the rules of 
Debate he was unable to reply—he knew 
it would have been a feeble reply—to the 
very able speech, as his speeches invari- 
ably were, with which the Prime Minister 
wound up the Debate on Tuesday week. 
So able were the criticisms of the noble 
Marquess upon the comments put for- 
ward by noble Lords who did not agree 
with the details of the Bill, that if he did 
not try to prove that some of his argu- 
ments were open to objection, it might 
be considered, after the great ability with 
which the noble Marquess advocated the 
Measure, that the speech was unanswer- 
able, and the line taken in opposition 
absolutely indefensible. In the first 
place a word or two on a somewhat per- 
sonal matter. The noble Marquess in 
the kindest possible manner informed 


him that he had been guilty of a want of 
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political prudence in not having recog- 
nised the fact that Mr. Chamberlain was 
the spokesman of the Conservative 
Party. He acknowledged himself guilty 
of that want of political prudence, but it 
was due to the fact that he had not been 
blessed with the gift of extraordinary 
foresight in regard to political matters. 
For years past he had read the speeches 
of the noble Marquess with the admira- 
tion and respect they deserved, and there 
were portions of those speeches indelibly 
impressed on his memory. He confessed 
it was with profound astonishment he 
heard spoken of as the spokesman of 
the Conservative Party a right hon. 
Gentleman who some years ago was de- 
scribed in totally different language by 
the noble Marquess. His mind reverted 
to a speech made by the noble Marquess 
at Watford in 1883, in which he com- 
mented at considerable length on the ad- 
vocacy of manhood suffrage, the Dis- 
establishment of the English Church, and 
the views held by Mr. Chamberlain. He 
went on to express his surprise that with 
Mr. Chamberlain expressing such views 
Lord Granville and Lord Hartington 
should sit in the same Cabinet with him, 
and he epitomised his remarks—not to 
weary the House by quoting at length— 
by saying— 


“the exhibition was seen of Mr. Chamberlain 
uttering the wildest and most extreme opinions, 
and yet remaining the colleague of men whose 
hcrror of these opinions is well known. If no 
measure be taken in regard to it, if they con- 
tinue to sit quietly by his side in the Cabinet, 
you may depend upon it being the beginning 
of the sure decay in Parliamentary Govern- 
ment of the system under which you have 
flourished so well.” 


A month later, alluding to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, in a speech made at Dorchester, the 
noble Marquess said : — 


“But it is in domestic politics very many of 
us must feel with respect to the legislation 
which has gone on for some time past, that 
it is moving silently, perhaps, but steadily in 
a direction that is little to our minds. We are 
upon an inclined plane. An inclined plane 
leads us from the position of Lord Hartington 
to the position of Mr. Chamberlain, and from 
the position of Mr. Chamberlain to the depths 
over which Mr. Henry George reigns supreme.” 


Though, therefore, he pleaded guilty to 
want of political prudence, he did not 
think the offence was absolutely unpar- 
donable if he failed to recognise after 
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these remarks that Mr. Chamberlain was 
the spokesman of the Conservative 
Party. [‘ Hear, hear!”} There was 
another remark the noble Marquess 
made, and he put it forward in all fair- 
ness, and it appeared at first sight a very 
plausible point. The noble Marquess— 
he would not say jeered—but considered 
it somewhat ridiculous for the coal- 
owning interest to look with dismay on 
an increase of 2d. a ton in the cost of 
production if the Bill became law. The 
remark was a perfectly fair one, the 
question of 2d. a ton must seem infini- 
tesimally small, and noble Lords having 
no practical experience of the coal 
trade might naturally say, “ What an out- 
cry of coalowners about a paltry 2d. a 


{LORDS} 





ton.” Upon this he desired to say a few 
words. He ventured during Debate on 


the Second Reading to point out that 
on an average production of 500 tons a 
day it meant an increase of expenditure 
of £1,125 per annum, a large sum for a 
celliery struggling for existence, and with | 
hardly any margin, and his noble Friend, | 
who was the largest colliery owner in | 
Durham, would contradict him if he was | 
Wrong in saying that with an increase of | 
2d. a ton in the cost of production his | 
collieries would cost him £17,000 more. | 
To add this 2d. a ton, though it might | 
seem ridiculously small, meant a very 
large sum to an owner struggling to 
maintain his colliery in working. There | 
were three or four collieries now out of | 
working in the county of Durham, where | 
the difference of 2d. a ton less in cost of | 
production would mean they would still | 
be at work, giving employment to a large | 
number of men. The amount did seem | 
infinitesimal, but the House should | 
understand what it meant. The noble 


Marquess went on very justly to say he | 


had referred to Consular Reports, and 
that they showed how exaggerated the 
notion was of a burden of 2d. a ton. 
Genoa, he said, afforded a fair represen- 
tation of what was going on in the Medi- 
terranean, and coal prices there varied 
from 8s. 3d. in December to 5s. 11d. in 
September. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER said “ prices ” 
was a misprint for “ freights.” 

THE Marquess or LONDONDERRY 
said he supposed that was so. The noble 
Marquess remarked that with such a wide 
difference 2d. a ton would have little 
effect. But the variations in the price 


Marquess of Londonderry. 
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of coal were very considerable as between 
summer and winter. Prices were very 
different when the days were long to 
what they were when days were short, 
when weather was warm and when 
weather was cold, but he reminded their 
Lordships that considerable differences 


|in price were taken into calculation in 


considering the cost of production, and 
the cost of production went on over the 
whole year. The same result occurred 
with other productions, and he might 
bring the fact home to their Lordships 
by reference to agricultural produce. He 
had been looking through the statistics 
showing the average prices of British 
corn per quarter of eight Imperial bushels 
in England and Wales as ascertained 
under the “Corn Returns Act 1882.” 
The prices of wheat in 1896 were, in the 
week ending August 29, 22s. 4d. per 
quarter; in the week ending September 
26, 24s. 4d.; in the week ending Octo- 
ber 31, 30s. 9d. ; and in the week ending 
November 28, 33s. 4d. per quarter. So 
that in four months there was a differ- 
ence of lls. per quarter. This was a 
larger difference in regard to wheat than 
was shown in the figures quoted in regard 
to coal, yet he had no doubt that any 
British farmer would declare that it 
would be ruinous to his interest to put a 
burden of an extra shilling upon him for 
growing wheat, though the figures were 
proportionally much higher. The noble 
Marquess went on to say :— 


“To my mind, the great attraction of this 
Bill is that I believe it will turn out a great 
machinery for the saving of life.” 


If that were to be the result he would be 
the last to say a word against it, for he 
fully agreed that the saving of life, the 
prevention of accidents, was the one ques- 
| tion to which all owners and employers 
| should devote themselves, and to which 
-he maintained they had devoted them- 
‘selves. He was glad to think there was 
'an Act to provide for the greatest pos- 
| sible precautions in, and the closest in- 
|spection of mines, and the establishment 
of rules and regulations, to break which 
was absolutely criminal, and in addition 
it was to the interest of owners them- 
‘selves, apart from their philanthropic 
feelings, to watch and carefully guard 
the safety of the men in their employ. 
But would this Measure prevent acci- 
dents, would it lead to greater precautions 
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the employer liable for every accident for——' 
which he was responsible, either by 
employing defective machinery, or 
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being taken? He did not think that 
greater precautions could be taken. He 
thought he had shown their Lordships 
that it would not be the means of| employing careless workmen. With 
preventing accidents. There was the|that they would have been satisfied. 
experience of other countries to show | Mr. Wilson went on to say, 

that the higher the compensation the; . .. , . 

greater the number of accidents, the This Bill said that for every accident that 


ieee | happened in the mine, whether caused by the 
greater the number of applications. The) act of God, or by carelessness, or by defective 


noble Marquess, replying to a deputation | machinery, the employers should pay for it. 

of members of Provident Societies in| This was unjust to the employers, and what 

1893, in reference to Mr. Asquith’s Bill, | 8 unjust to the employers could not be just 
?! to the workmen.” 

used these words :— | 

| Those were the words, not of a Con- 


“When it is said that the existence of the | gapvatiy aplov: labour, bu 
Act will be a great inducement to employers | mwrelire aupleger, of eee, a 


to prevent accidents, I think those who say | #0 advanced Radical. Hear, watt 
so have forgotten how easy it is for employers | The rev. Prelate who had just addresse 

to protect themselves from the pecuniary result|them seemed to think that employers 
of those accidents by insurance.” | were taking a very pessimistic view with 
F : . |regard to the future of this Bill. He 
It was not a question of insurance against | sincerely trusted they were. Nothing 
pecuniary loss ; these pecuniary losses| would give him and thenoble Lords with 
would not prevent accidents, and owners) whom he was acting greater pleasure 


felt that, while they felt that their in- | than to find after the lapse of years that 





Their | 
Lordships would remember that in De- | 
bate on the Second Reading he asked his | 
noble Friend who so ably introduced the | 
Bill to say what deputation had waited | 
upon the Home Secretary, what request 
had been made by any body of men for 
the introduction of this Measure. His 
noble Friend could not then give an 
answer, and said he would make inquiry, 
but the question was coming to an end, 
and he had yet to learn whence came the 
demand for the Bill, and that the work- 
ing men of the country had given any 
decided opinion in its favour. He had 
already stated that Mr. Wilson, the 
Secretary of the Durham Miners’ Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Pickard, of the North | 
Riding, had declared, as representing the | 
miners’ interests, that they did not want 
the Bill. Additional proof was given 
by Mr. Wilson, the Secretary of the Dur- 
ham Miners’ Association, and largely 
connected with the mining population of 
Northumberland, in an address to the 
Miners’ Association, on Saturday, in the 
course of which he said: —Here was a 
Bill now in the hands of the House of 
Lords, which had never been demanded, 
never asked for by any single body of 
workmen in the country. There had 
never been a conference or a congress, 
there was not an association of workmen 
which had asked for that Bill. All that 
they had asked for was a Bill to make 


terests were unjustly treated. 








inoble Friend’s speech. 


they were wrong in their calculations, 
that they had overestimated the dangers 
of the Measure, and that their appre- 
hensions were groundless. He feared, 
however, that that pleasure was not in 
store for them. 

THe PRIME MINISTER : I suppose 
that as a matter of courtesy I ought to 
make some observations in answer to 
the speech of my noble Friend Lord 
Wemyss, but I feel that I am hampered 
by the difficulty that I can say nothing 
which has not been said before. I can 
scarcely say anything in my own defence 
which I have not said already. I will 
only deal with a very small portion of my 
In those portions 
of his speech where he counts up the 
gains or the losses in the electioneering 
contest, where he decides which interest 
is pleased with us and which interest. is 
angry with us, I decline to follow him ; 
he is asking me to a servitude which I 
decline to accept. But with many of his 
views I sympathise to a certain extent 
and under limitations, but I demur to 
the idea which appears to haunt him, that 
by classifying the Measure whose merits 
are under discussion with other Measures 
of whose demerits he is convinced, he 
thereby condemns the Measure he is 
attacking. It is perfectly true he 
objected, and I objected, to the dis- 
turbance clauses of the Act of 1870, but 
what has that to do with the merits of 
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the Bill before the House? [‘ Hear, 
hear !”] My Lords, he has quoted many 
distinguished persons, Mr. Cowen and 
Mr. Middleton, whose name I was some- 
what surprised to hear in this discussion. 
I doubt whether the information which 
has been carried to the noble Lord of 
Mr. Middleton’s observations was 
stamped with the accuracy which he 
would desire. The objection to this Bill, 
as far as I can analyse it, is twofold— 
the objection I mean, not on account of 
the interests which rightly or wrongly, 
imagine themselves to be menaced, but 
the objection on the ground of economic 
principle. One of the objections is that 
the Bill will transfer a burden from one 
set of people to another and is thereby 
interfering with their rights of property. 
The other objection is that it fetters that 
liberty which we ought above all things 
to cherish in the lives and in the fortunes 
of our working classes. With respect to 
the transfer of property, I have already 
pointed out to my noble Friend that it 
is not the proposed Bill that is Social- 
istic, but the existing state of 
things which it will replace. My noble 
Friend always imagines that the Poor 
Law is free from all the objections of 
Socialism. 

*Tue Eart or WEMYSS: It 
social Act. 

THe PRIME MINISTER: A social 
Act, but it is an Act which traverses all 
the principles my noble Friend is so fond 
of laying down, and which puts on the 
State the duty of providing that which, 
according to his principles, the individual 
should provide for himself. That is what 
the Poor Law has done. I do not say 
that in strict principle the Poor Law is 
in every respect to be defended—there 
are two important schools upon that sub- 
ject—but it has been for three centuries 
part of our social structure, and I think 
most people will agree that its general 
influence not only upon the happiness of 
the people but upon the stability of the 
country has been advantageous, and not 
detrimental. [‘Hear, hear!”] Now 
take the Amendment of Lord Rathmore, 
which seemed so reasonable. What an 
atrocious and infamous act to make a 
railway company pay for the action of 
some person—an entire stranger to the 
railway company—who has mutilated or 
killed some person employed on their line. 
But supposing a man now, under the 


Prime Minister. 


is a 
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existing law, laid a sleeper across the 
rails and killed an engineman, who paid 
for the support of the wife and children ? 
The owners and farmers of the fields 
around who have no interest, or the very 
smallest possible interest, in the prosperity 
of the railway which passes through their 
country. They, at least, are the last people 
who, according to the strict principle of 
the noble Lord, ought to pay ; and if we 
have transferred the burden from the 
ratepayer to the industry we have been 
guilty, not of a Socialistic act, but of a 
return to the healthier principles which 
my noble Friend is so fond of preaching. 
I refer to the principles of my noble 
Friend, because I regret the extraordi- 
nary line he is taking. I think he dis- 
credits the cause—not from any per- 
sonal quality of his own, but by his 
action, he discredits the cause which he 
desires to serve. There is a great danger 
of Socialism in the present day ; it is an 
inclined plane down which we are tend- 
ing to move, it is a snare which we should 
avoid in all our legislation; but it is 
impossible to ery “ Wolf” when there is 
no wolf there, and if you perpetually 
ery out “Socialism” whenever an Act 
for the benefit of the people is introduced, 
you do not weaken the Socialistic propa- 
ganda by so doing. On the contrary, 
you destroy the argument which will be 
used against it, and you give to every 
Socialist reasoner a basis for saying that 
the arguments against his views are 
simply imaginary, and pointing to your 
own extravagances as his proof. I think 
that is the great danger of such language 
as my noble Friend has used with regard 
to this Bill and one or two Bills besides. 
To my mind the line which is to be 
drawn in dealing with State interferences 
is largely affected, if not entirely 
governed, by the question whether you 
are saving property or saving life. 
[‘“‘Hear, hear!”] My noble Friend is 
the head of an organisation—I have 
sometimes thought he is the only mem- 
ber of an organisation—[laughter|— 
called the Liberty of Property League. The 
name isa most justone. Where property 
is in question I am guilty, like him, of 
erecting individual liberty as an idol, 
and of resenting all attempts to destroy 
or fetter it; but when you pass from 
liberty to life, in no well-governed State, 
in no State governed according to the 
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principles of common humanity, are the 
claims of mere liberty allowed to endan- 
ger the lives of the citizens. [* Hear, 
hear!”] Look at the tyranny, according 
to such principles, with which you deal 
with sailors. You do not allow men 
to go to sea in any cranky ship they 
please; they are endangering their 
own lives and they are endangering 
the lives of other men, and for that 
reason their liberty must be restrained, 
and the State must be satisfied that the 
ship they go to sea in is fit to use. The 
same consideration applies to railways, 
applies to mines, applies to a thousand 
other things. The State has a right and 
it is the duty of the State, to see to those 
interests which are represented by safety 
of life and limb in all its citizens, and 
the claims of property to be free from 
interference, however high you put those 
claims, must bow and give way at once 
if the lives of the citizens of the State are 
in question. Those who would examine 
on what road we are travelling I would 
ask not only to consider our progress, a 
lamentable progress to some extent, I 
admit, on the road of Socialistic develop: 
ment, but also to consider that series of 
enactments, commencing with the first 
successes of Lord Shaftesbury, which 
have done so much to save life and health 
amongst vast masses of our artisan popu- 
lation. That is a distinct movement. 
They are not isolated Acts ; one has fol- 
lowed another. At their introduction 
they were met by fears of the same kind 
as those which my noble Friend has ex- 
pressed. Their unlimited spread was 
freely prophesied, and every kind of 
danger was pointed out as likely to result 
from their enactment, and such fears 
mastered even the masculine minds of 
men like Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Bright. 
But the prophecies have not come true. 
On the other hand, great interests have 
been served, an unexpected amount of 
health and freedom from the causes of 
diseases or of death has heen introduced 
into our artisan population, their pros- 
perity has been enormously increased, 
and, though efforts are occasionally made 
—the wisdom of which one is inclined to 
doubt—to extend the principle of those 
Acts further than the circumstances of 
the case will justify you in doing, Parlia- 
ment has never moved with a hasty or 
rash or reckless step, but has always 
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considered, with the utmost  circum- 
spection, the advance it thought it 
right to make in order to satisfy its 
supreme duty of protecting life even 
at a temporary cost of money. If 
anybody doubts the effect of this 
great series of legislation, I would ask 
him—it is not a very severe task to put 
upon him—to cast his eye over Mr. 
Disraeli’s novel “Sybil.” There is in 
that novel a most striking picture of the 
straits to which our manufacturing 
population was reduced at that time. 
Compare the picture drawn there to the 
picture you may see now and you will 
see that the interference of the State, 
judiciously and carefully applied and 
with due circumspection, without fana- 
ticism, hurry, or passion, may have a 
most enormous and most salutary and 
gratifying result in exalting the health 
and increasing the happiness of the people. 
It is very dangerous to apply the language 
of formula, the language of rigid principles 
as they are called, to discussions of this 
kind, and where the interests of life are in 
question it is very dangerous to dwell too 
much on the interests of property, asthough 
they could be weighed in equal balances 
against each other. Such is not the case. 
I should be sorry to lay down in answer 
to the general principle of my noble 
Friend any general principles in return ; 
but I do strongly demur to the accusa- 
tions, not veiled accusations of mere 
interested motives, which he has flung 
at men who have desired to remedy great 
evils and to remove.a great stain from 
our industries, and who in doing so have 
transgressed no right of property that 
had a claim to be regarded, and who cer- 
tainly may be supported in their hopes 
by reflection on the splendid results which 
in the past in dealing with a closely 
analogous case have followed the efforts, 
even bold efforts, of those who desired to 
remedy and prevent some of the hardest 
injuries by which mankind is afflicted. 
[ Cheers. | 

Toe Eart or KIMBERLEY: My 
Lords, the closing words of the noble 
Marquess were that this was an analogous 
case to the well-known Factory Acts. 
That is a proposition I entirely deny. 
[Cheers.| I do not yield to the noble 
Marquessin my admiration of those—they 
were Conservatives, at least Lord Shaf- 
tesbury was—who introduced the system 
of Factory Acts ; but the Factory Acts 
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were Acts for the purpose of seeing that} Marque ss referred to thePoor Law. Iam 
factories were so conducted as to secure} not any more enamoured than the noble 
as far as possible the health of those who| Marquess of the practice of calling 
were employed, and the limitation of| Measures by opprobrious names ; but if 
hours, which was one of the most con-| we are to term Measures Socialistic, then 
tested portions of those Acts, was called | I say that the Poor Law was undoubtedly 
for because it was thought that in the|a Socialistic law, and further, that this 
case of women and children the length | Bill is directly an extension of the same 


of hours was not consistent with the! principle. 


health of those employed. 


The Poor Law provides that 


[‘‘ Hear, | no man shall suffer from want of shelter, 


hear!”] The noble Marquess repeatedly | food, or clothing. This Bill will provide 
described the Bill before us as a Bill} 


for the protection of life and limb. I 
find nothing in the Bill which is 
for the protection of life and limb. 
Before this Bill was introduced negli- 
gence in the employer rendered him 
liable, under conditions no doubt 
not legally entirely satisfactory, but 
rendered him liable to compensate the 


employed, and so far it was a strong) 
inducement to him to see that accidents | 


were not caused by his negligence. 
What does this Bill do? The very object 
of the Bill is to eliminate the question of 
negligence for the most part, and to say 
that in all cases those who suffer from 
accidents shall be compensated or their 
families when the accident is fatal. 
Where is there in that any additional 
safeguard for life and limb? It is when 
the life has been sacrificed or the limb 
has been hurt that in one case the family 
is secured, very properly I think, in a 
certain provision, and in the other case, 
if the man is prevented from continuing 
his employment or is not able to earn 
the same wages, he also will receive an 
indemnity which the employer will have 
to provide. But where is the security 
against the accident itself? It is a 
security against the consequences of the 
accident. “ Hear, hear!” I believe 
myself that there will be under this 
Bill no sensible increase whatever 
in the inducements to employers to 
prevent accidents which may occur. 
Therefore I entirely deny that the 
noble Marquis has a sound basis for 
his argument when he puts it on this 
being a Bill for the protection of life 
and limb, or that this Bill is on all 
fours with the legislation he calls ana- 
logous. [‘ Hear, hear!”] The object 
of the noble Marquess in introducing 
these arguments was to counteract the 
argument of my noble Friend on the 
cross Benches, that this is, as he termed 
it, a Socialistic Measure. The noble 


Earl of Kimberley. 








that no man shall suffer from an accident 
that may befall him in the means of 
maintenance for himself or his family. 
The principle is the same. The difference 
is that in one case the State provides 
subsistence. 

Tur PRIME MINISTER: The parish, 

Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY : T call 
it the State, whether the relief be given 
out of the rates or out of the taxes, 
There is no denying that rates and taxes 
are not the same thing, but rates must 
be considered to be levied from a public 
source by taxes imposed on certain 
property in this country, and we have 
more and more, and, I think properly, 
gone in the direction of relieving that 
particular class of property from what is 
considered an undue burden thrown upon 
it. As I said before, I believe this must 
be recognised as a State affair—[‘ hear, 
hear !”|—and I do not believe in the jus- 
tice or fairness of throwing on the 
employers exclusively the results of 
accidents they will not have the means 
of preventing—not merely throwing upon 
them, which I think would be just, the 
results of accidents caused by their own 
negligence, but throwing on them 
individually, on each particular employer 
or company, the new burden of having 
to provide for those accidents the result 
of which they cannot in a large number 
of cases prevent by any means in their 
power. I say it may be Socialistic—I 
am not frightened by the word—but if 
the people of this country are persuaded 
that it is not too great a burden for the 
country to bear to relieve the working 
men in these trades—or it may be in all 
trades—from the result of accidents, then 
I say that it would be perfectly fair and 
just, if the country so decides, that the 
public purse should bear the burden. It 
will then be distributed over all the 
employers of the country, and what is 
more, to a considerable extent over the 
workmen themselves. That may be 
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Socialistic, but it would be fair and just, 
and although I approve of the principle 
of this Bill because it does make a 
provision for the workman, I do not 
approve of the manner in which the 
principle is carried into effect. The noble 
Marquess used one argument which I can- 
not help introducing. He alluded to the 
case of an engine-driver going from 
London to Birmingham, who was killed 
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Lorp BELPER moved to add to Sub- 
section (6) the words : — 


“in the case of the death, or refusal, or in- 
ability to act of an arbitrator, the Judge of 
the County Court may, on the application of 
either party, appoint a new arbitrator.” 


Amendment agreed to. 





Further Amendments made: In Sub- 
section (7), after “sent,” insert the words 


in consequence of an obstruction placed | “in manner prescribed by the rules of 


on the railway. The noble Marquess said | Court”; after “shall” [“who shall”], 


| s " one ‘“ a J ee 
that the result of that accident would | ser’ the ones mgr such wa af 
be to entail now the payment of the| cage a dd wi 1 3 "d 

“ee + et oa dri », | it Sub-section (9), a at end of the Su 
maintenance 0 at engine - driver’s | section : — 
family by some parish through which | 





the engine passed. 


Tue PRIME MINISTER: They 
might live in the parish. 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY: The 


noble Marquess knows that it is exceed- 
ingly improbable that the engine-driver’s 


family would be residing in a small rural | 


parish. 
to be living in a large town. I do not 
think—although I must freely acknow- 
ledge that the rating argument is an 
extremely ingenious one—that it has 
very much bottom in it or that it will 
support such a superstructure as this Bill 
We may have our own opinion 
as to the consistency of various public 
men, but I think on the occasion of a 
Bill of this kind it is more to the purpose 
to consider the bearings of the Measure 
itself and its effect on the interests of 
the whole nation than the particular 
course pursued by certain public men or 
the result it may have on the interests of 
our Party warfare. Holding the general 
view I do that the Bill, as far as it goes 
in giving compensation, is one that may 
properly pass, I shall not be able to vote 
with my noble Friend against the Bill. 
[ Cheers. | 





creates. 


The House divided on the Question 
that “now” stand part of the Motion. 


69 
6 


ConreENTS ... 
Not-ContTENTsS 


Resolved in the affirmative. 


They would be far more likely | 


|‘‘and such rules may be made by the five 
| Judges of the County Courts appointed for the 
| making of rules under Section one hundred and 
sixty-four of the County Courts Act 1888, and 
‘when allowed by the Lord Chancellor, as pro- 
vided by that section, shall have full effect 
without any further consent.”—(Zord Belper.) 


Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD said that 
| in the words which had been added to the 
second schedule as follows:— 


“or deduct any amount for costs from the said 
sum awarded, except such sum as may be 
awarded in the arbitration on an application 
| made by either party to determine the amount 
|of costs to be paid to the said solicitor or 
; agent, such sum to be awarded subject to 
| taxation and to the scale of costs prescribed by 
rules of court,” 





the words “in the arbitration” had been 
inadvertently used. He moved their 
omission, and the insertion in their place 
| of the words “by the Arbitrator or the 
County Court Judge.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Lorp BELPER moved “That the Bill 


1 ” 
do pass. 


Lorp HERSCHELL said he desired 
to call attention to what was probably 
the unforeseen effect of leaving out the 
word “employer” in Clause 3, about 
which there had been a little discussion. 
If the Committee of the workmen manag- 
ing a fund or scheme mismanaged it, the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies, on it 
being shown to him that the scheme was 
rot properly managed, had no alterna- 
tive but to revoke the scheme, and as a 
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consequence the original liability re 
verted back to the employer. Therefore 
the workman had only to mismanage a 
scheme in order to bring about the end 
of that scheme. He hardly thought that 
was a result which the Government fore- 
saw. 


Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD thought 


his noble and learned Friend was raising | 


a false objection. The objection seemed 
to be that the workmen might intention- 
ally mismanage their own scheme— 

Lorp HERSCHELL: No; I do not 
mean that. He had no particular love 
for the clause, and he only interposed 
because he thought the Amendment 
might have gone further than the Gov- 
ernment intended. 


Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD said 
there was an opportunity of considering 
the point elsewhere, and it would be con- 
sidered elsewhere. 


Tue PRIME MINISTER: Do I under- 
stand the noble Lord to desire that a 
scheme should go on after it had been 
proved that it was mismanaged? 
[Laughter]. 


Lorp HERSCHELL: No; I do not 
desire it should go on; but I thought 
the Amendment of the Government 
might have a larger effect than the Gov- 
ernment intended. My only desire was 


to assist the Government. I am sorry 
now I spoke. [Laughter]. 
Bill passed, and returned to the 


Commons. 


PARISH COUNCILS (SCOTLAND) 
(CASUAL VACANCIES) BILL. 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be Read 3* on Tues- 
day next. 





WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 
(METRIC SYSTEM) BILL. 
Amendments reported (according to 
Order), and Bill to be Read 3° To 
morrow. 





NAVAL WORKS BILL. 


Read 2* (according to Order), and 
committed to a Committee of the whole 
House To-morrow. 


Lord Herschell. 


{LORDS} 
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OUTDOOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL 


Tus Eart or DENBIGH, in moving the 
Second Reading of this Bill, said its main 
object was to indemnify the Guardians of 
some Unions in Ireland against the con- 
sequences of having given outdoor relief, 
technically against the law, but with the 
sanction of the Local Government Board. 


THe Earn or KIMBERLEY | said 
that if he read the Bill rightly 
its scope was considerably beyond 
that which the noble Lord explained. 
The noble Lord said the Bill was re 
quired for the purpose of enabling certain 
liabilities which had been incurred by 
Boards of Guardians to be returned to 
them. That was provided by the second 
clause, and that he understood, but by 
the first clause there was to be a general 
power, up to a certain time, for the Local 
Government Board in Ireland to 
authorise that relief to be given. He did 
not quite understand what that relief 
was. 


Tue Eart or DENBIGH said he was 
perhaps not quite correct in saying that 
the only object of the Bill was to indem- 
nify Guardians. That was the main 
object, but the noble Earl was correct in 
saying that the Bill went slightly further, 
and he must remind the House that 
a very short time had been allowed 
for the operation of the Bill. It 
only extended until the Ist day of 
September, and it was intended to meet 
certain cases of extreme poverty and dis- 
tress which the Irish Government thought 
it advisable to grant outdoor relief to. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY thought 
the Bill contained a most extraordinary 
provision. He could quite understand 
the necessity of the policy of outdoor 
relief, which had always been consider- 
ably limited in Ireland, but unless there 
was some specific distress in respect of 
which it was thought there should be 
special relief grants, it certainly seemed 
a curious proceeding to relax the whole 
system of outdoor poor relief in Ireland 
for two months in order to enable the 
Local Government Board in Ireland to 
authorise anywhere they pleased that 
which was contrary to the principles of 
the Irish Poor Law. He did not remem- 
ber ever having seen such a Bill, and one 
of which there was apparently no ex- 
planation. 
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Viscount CLIFDEN said his objection 
to the Bill was that it enfranchised 
paupers in Ireland, an object which was 
not worthy their Lordships’ House. One 
clause of the Bill, however, he considered 
important, and that was that which 
affected the enfranchisement of the 
pauper and gave him a vote the same as 
any other man. He was very much 
against that, as he had always been under 
the belief that taxation and representa- 
tion ought to go together. 

*Tupe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (The Marquess of Lanspowne) 
said the Irish Government had, in view 
of the state of the country, considered 
that it was necessary and desirable 
that exceptional extension of the Poor 
Law system should be permitted during 
the present summer—that was, within 
the period ending the Ist of September. 
That was the general scope of the Bill, 
and under it, so far as those exceptional 
measures of relief had been extended be- 
fore the passing of the Bill, it would be 
possible to indemnify those local autho- 
rities which had acted in that way, and 
who would otherwise be liable to be sur- 
charged. 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH reminded the 
noble Lord that the Bill had been drawn 
en almost the same lines as the Bill 
passed by Mr. Morley when he was Chief 
Secretary. 

Toe Earn or KIMBERLEY: As a 
temporary provision ? 

Tue Ear. or DENBIGH: Yes. 

Viscount CLIFDEN: Was the fran- 
chise clause in that Bill? 

Tue Eart or DENBIGH: I think so. 

Read 2% (according to Order), and com- 
mitted to a Committee of the Whole 
House To-morrow. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (EXEMPTIONS 
FROM PILOTAGE) BILL [a.1.]. 


Read 3° (according to Order), passed, 
and sent to the Commons. 


POOR LAW BILL. 


Read 3° (according to Order), and 
passed 


{29 Jury 1897} 
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CONSTABULARY (IRELAND) BILL 
[H.L.]. 


Read 3* (according to Order); an 
Amendment made; Bill passed, and sent 
to the Commons. 


SCHOOL BOARDS’ EXPENSES BILL. 
Read the Third time. 


Clause 1,— 


PAYMENT OF SCHOOL BOARD CONFERENCE 
EXPENSES. © 


(1.) The school board of any district may, 
subject to regulations made by the Education 
Department under this Act, pay out of the 
school fund— 


(a.) the reasonable expenses of any mem- 
bers of the board, or of the clerk to the 
board, in attending any conference of 
school boards held for the purpose of 
discussing any matter connected with 
the duties devolving upon them; and 


(b) any reasonable annual or other sub- 
scription towards the expenses of the 
conference. 


(2.) A school board shall not pay under this 
Act the expenses of more than three persons 
attending a school board conference. 


(3.) The Education Department may make 
such regulations as they think fit for regulating 
payments by school boards under this Act. 


(4.) Expressions used in this Act have the 
same respective meanings as they have in the 
Elementary Education Acts 1870 to 1893. 


Lorp JAMES or HEREFORD moved 
in Sub-section (3), after the words, 
“make such regulations as they think 
fit for regulating payments,” to insert the 
words, “and the amount of payments.” 
He proposed this Amendment with a view 
of meeting the objections which had been 
raised to the holding of more than one 
of the proposed conferences a year. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said he 
thought the Amendment would render 
the Bill more intelligible. 


Amendment agreed to. 


Bill passed, and returned to the Com- 
mons. 
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JAMESON RAID. | offence by most erroneous information as to 


‘ | . . sae : ' 
Ean, CARRINGTON asked the Prime|te,ttuleof te Imperial uthrten More 
Minister whether, as it had been deter-| order of the High Commissioner to retire im- 
mined that no punishment or penalty was | mediately from Transvaal territory. I am to 
to be inflicted on those persons who were | rel an ~ ge eg Bad . —- a 
: . J . , la 
the instigators of what was known as the | an authority given by the Administrator of 
Jameson Raid, he did not consider that | Matabeleland to organise and take part in an 
it was right and just that the commis- attack on a friendly State was ultra vires and 
sions of Sir John Willoughby and of| cake Ga cee te —_ = a 
3 i ee | 1 4 c plication 
those officers who obeyed orders under | either to the High Commissioner or to the 
mistaken impressions should be restored | Secretary of State.” 
to them. The circumstances were so well | 
; : = , . 
known to their Lordships that he would| Nothing has, in our belief, happened 
not say anything else except to express] since that letter was written to justify 
their very earnest hope—he might say) us in arriving at any other conclusion. 
the general hope—that Her Majesty’s| The House will remember that 13 officers 
Government might be able to see their! were implicated in the Raid, and that 
way to consider this matter favourably. | eight of these officers were, at the sug- 
Lorp CHELMSFORD said he should | gestion of the Attorney General, dis- 
like to support the prayer of the noble | charged on the ground that, although 
Lord. He thought they all felt—he cer- | they had undoubtedly taken part in the 
tainly did himself—that the punishment | expedition, there was nothing to show 
which had been inflicted upon these offi- | that any of them had been 
cers had been a very severe one. | 
Although, of course, legally speaking, “ Hyper yoo ™ the ag and ope ae 
= - 3 ss os oI, and actively engaged—or engaged at all— 
they thoroughly deserv ed what they had in, the getting up of the expedition, or that 
received, at the same time he thought | they did more than some hundreds of others 
the punishment had been very unequal. | did in obeying the orders of their leaders at 
He trusted that the noble Lord might | the last moment. 


receive a sympathetic answer. 


| 

*Tne SECRETARY or STATE ror} 
WAR (The Marquess of Lanspownr): | 
With my noble Friend’s permission, I 
will answer the Question. Her Majesty’s | 
Government are not aware of any reasons | “ prominently connected with the scheming, 
which would justify the restoration of | preparing, fitting out, and inducing others to 
their commissions to these officers. If | 02 in the expedition. 
the Parliamentary Inquiry, which has | 
lately been concluded, had had the result | 
of materially altering the aspect of the | 
case, we should have been glad to recon- | 
sider our decision, and, if it could have | 
been shown that any injustice had been | 
done, to take steps for the purpose of re- | 
dressing it. But no facts materially | 
affecting their position have been elicited, | 
and the Committee has made no recom- 
mendation in their favour. Their case | 
seems to us to stand substantially where | “This violation of the territory of a friendly 
it did when the decision of Her Majesty’s | State was repudiated by Her Majesty’s Uov- 
Government was conveyed to Sir J. Wil- | @™ment, and that they were rendering them- 
loughby in the official letter of Septem- | eS a 
ber 15, 1896, which has been published 
with the proceedings of the Committee. 
I quote the following passage from it,— 


The five officers committed for trial were 
differently dealt with, because, to quote 
, the words of the Attorney General, they 
were 


Of this offence they were convicted, and 
for it they were sentenced by a properly- 
constituted Court. It was clearly estab- 
lished by the evidence that they had 
disregarded the express orders of the 
Queen’s direct representative to withdraw 
immediately from Transvaal territory. 
They were—I am quoting from the High 
Commissioner’s message—directed “to 
return immediately,” and told that— 


Our decision followed the finding of the 
Court, and we do not consider that we 
ought to go behind it, nor do we admit 


“ The statements now made by you only show that, even if it were shown that some of 


that you had allowed yourself and others to the persons concerned in the Raid have 
be led into the commission of a very serious | been less severely punished than these 
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officers, this would of itself be a sufficient 
reason for asking Her Majesty to exer- 
cise her prerogative for the purpose of 
restoring to them the commissions which 
they were required to resign last year. 
I greatly regret that it is my duty to 
announce to my noble Friend a decision 
which may seem to him a harsh one. We 
are, however, unable to arrive at any 
other. 

Eart CARRINGTON said this was 
such a serious matter for a brother 
officer that he need hardly apologise for 
trespassing upon their Lordships’ time 
for a minute or two while he said a word 
in reference to the answer of the Secre- 
tary for War, which he had heard with 
the greatest possible disappointment. 
He had read a letter, dated Septem- 
ber 15, 1896, in answer to a letter written 
by Sir John Willoughby. With the per- 
mission of their Lordships, he would like 
to read that letter. It was dated 


“H.M. Prison, Holloway, Sept. 1, 1896. 

“To General Sir Redvers Buller, 

V.C., G.C.B., ete. 

“ Sir,—I have the honour to state that I took 
part in the preparation of the military expedi- 
tion and went into the Transvaal in pursuance 
of orders received from the Administrator of 
Matabeleland, and in the honest and bond fide 
belief that the steps were taken with the 
knowledge and assent of the Imperial authori- 
ties. I was informed by Dr. Jameson that 
this was the fact. It was in these circum- 
stances and on these statements that I took in 
the other officers with me—namely, Major 
H. F. White and Captains R. Grey and R. 
White, and the foregoing explanations apply 
to them, also.—I have, etc., 


“JoHN WILLOUGHBY.” 


This letter had never been withdrawn. 
Sir John Willoughby, who, when he 
signed that letter, thought Jameson had 
approved of the actual words, and that 
Jameson had seen the letter as drawn 
out and signed by him, was only by severe 
cross-examination got to admit that he 
might have worded it differently. But 
neither he nor Jameson ever denied that 
the effect and result of their conversation 
was to make Sir John Willoughby certain 
that the Government would not object, 
and he was therefore justified in saying 
so to his junior officers, who had ro 
option but to obey. About these officers 
not having returned when in the middle 
of the enemy’s camp and having received 
a message from the High Commissioner, 
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as far as he could see there was no evi- 
dence to prove that this was ever shown 
to any junior officers. Sir John Wil- 
loughby, perhaps, got the order and read 
it, and wilfully disobeyed it. That he 
himself did not know. But there was 
no evidence to prove that either of the 
junior officers knew that this distinct 
order from the Government had been 
sent out, and he was bound to say that, 
as an old brother officer, knowing these 
officers well and what they had done, it 
was with the most profound disappoint- 
ment and regret that he had heard the 
decision of the Government. It seemed 
to him that in this matter fair play had 
not been exeréised, that there was one 
law for the rich and another for the poor, 
and that, although the instigators of this 
disgraceful and unhappy business had 
escaped without penalty and punishment, 
it had fallen on those who, after all, to 
the best of his belief, were only their 
dupes and agents. [“ Hear, hear!”] 

*Toe Marquess or LANSDOWNE: 
I think it would be useless on the present 
occasion to attempt a general review of 
the evidence given either during the trials 
or before the Parliamentary Committee. 
I only wish to make one observation with 
regard to what the noble Earl has said. 
He is quite mistaken when he expresses 
his belief that there is nothing to show 
that the orders sent by the High Com- 
missioner, first from Mafeking and after- 
wards from Johannesbug, failed to reach 
the officers for whom those orders were 
intended. 


House Adjourned at Twenty Minutes past 
Kight o’Clock, till To-morrow, a 
Quarter past Four o’Clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Thursday, 29th July 1897. 
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For Sheffield (Brightside Division), v. 
the Right Hon. Anthony John Mundella, 
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15th May stating that his son was 
effective and serving with his regiment 
in Gibraltar on the first-mentioned date ; 
| that the Adjutant of the 5th Regimental 
AFRICAN LIQUOR TRAFFIC | District wrote to Brockwell’s father on 
CONFERENCE. | the 19th May stating that no informa- 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, | tion having been received regarding his 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the | son’s death, therefore up to the present 
Under Secretary of State for Foreign | time he is all right ; and that the first 
Affairs whether he will inform the) official intimation of Brockwell’s death 
House as to the progress of negotiations | was communicated to his family by the 
with reference to the proposed conference | War Office on the 16th July inst. ; and 


Science and 


{COMMONS} 


Art Department. 


QUESTIONS. 


of the European Powers concerned in 
Africa for the further regulation of the 
liquor trade in their several possessions ? 

THE UNDER SECRETARY oF | 
STATE ror FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(Mr. G. Curzon, Lancashire, Southport) : 
T am afraid I cannot at this stage make 
any statement as to the progress of 
negotiations. The matter is, however, 
being proceeded with. 


_to the next-of-kin. 


| who is responsible for withholding for so 
|long a period the knowledge of Brock- 


well’s death ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : I regret to say 
that the facts appear to be as stated in 
the Question. The officer commanding 
a battalion is bound by reguiation to 
notify immediately the death of a soldier 
The General on the 
spot has reported that an investigation 


‘is taking place into the case, and into 


VOLUNTEER INFANTRY. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT (Sheffield, 
Central): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether a 
Departmental Committee is inquiring 
into the brigading of the Volunteer 
Infantry ; and whether the size of the 
Infantry Volunteer brigades in the’ 
Home District and the difliculty of 
finding barrack or camp accommodation 
and maneeuvring ground at Easter and 
other times for brigades the size of 
divisions, and the possible desirability 
of making the units smaller, will be! 
brought under its consideration ? 

Tue UNDER SECRETARY oF) 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, | 
Surrey, Guildford): The Committee to 
which my hon. Friend refers has already 
reported, but its inquiry was on the 
question of the command and not of the 
formation or constitution of Volunteer | 
brigades. 


NORTHUMBERLAND FUSILIERS 
(lsr BATTALION). 

Mr. T. SKEWES.COX (Surrey, 
Kingston): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War whether he) 
is aware that notwithstanding the death | 
of Private Brockwell of the 1st Battalion | 
Northumberland Fusiliers, on the Ist| 


the cause of delay. 

Mr. SKEWES-COX asked whether 
Mr. Brodrick was aware that between 
April and June, Mr. Breckwell and the 
Revd. Geo. I. Swinnerton, Vicar of 
St. Luke’s, Kingston, each wrote two 
letters to the commanding officer of the 
regiment as to the rumour that the said 
soldier was dead, and that no reply had 
been received to either of such communi- 
cations, and that the letter which 
Mr. Swinnerton wrote to a chaplain at 
Gibraltar on the same subject had been 
returned unanswered ? 


NATIONAL MUSEUMS (SCOTLAND.) 

Lorp 3ALCARRES (Lancashire, 
Chorley): I beg to ask the Lord Advo- 
cate whether any of the Culloden House 
relics were secured for the National 


/museums of Scotland ? 


*TnoE LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GrauaM Murray, Buteshire) : I under- 
stand a representative of the National 
Museum of Antiquities was present at 
the sale, but that it was not thought 
desirable that any purchase should be 
made. I have no information as to pur- 
chases by other museums in Scotland. 


SCIENCE AND ART DEPARTMENT. 
Lorp BALCARRES : I beg to ask 


April last, the Accountant General! the Vice President of the Committee of 
wrote to Brockwell’s father on the} Council on Education when the Annual 
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Report of the Science and Art Depart-|died from the disease; also that, in 
ment will be in the hands of Members? | another case, where a patient was too ill 
THe VICE PRESIDENT or rue | for removal, the relieving officer declined 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge | to supply the necessary nourishment and 
University) : The Report has been pre- |stimulants, and that the doctor, rather 
sented to-day, and is already in the than see his patient die, ordered and paid 
press. for these articles himself; is he aware 
'that the Monaghan Board of Guardians 
‘refused to refund to Dr. Crawford the 
TRACTION ENGINE WHEELS. money he expended in this case, on the 
Mr. HERBERT WHITELEY (Ash-| ground that there was a resolution on 
ton-under-Lyne): I beg to ask the| their books against giving out-door relief, 
President of the Local Government Board | which resolution could not be rescinded 
whether he is aware that application was | without 14 days’ notice; is it legal for 
made last year by Messrs.IsaacBoultonand |a board of guardians to have such a 
Company, engineers, Ashton-under-Lyne, | resolution on their books; and, what 
that their patent wheels in connection | action does the Local Government Board 
with traction engines should be legalised | intend to take in this matter ? 
under the Act of 1896; and whether,|; *[fue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
in consequence, these wheels were) IRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
examined by the Inspectors of the Local | Leeds, Central): The Local Government 
Government Board in the month of | Board are not at present in possession of 
February last, and if any objection was all the facts of this case, but they have 
taken by them to the wheels; if so,| ordered an Inquiry on oath for the pur- 
could it be stated to the House ? |pose of ascertaining the truth of the 
Tue PRESIDENT or tue LOCAL | statements made. 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. Henry | 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford): <An | 
application was made by Messrs. Boulton METROPOLITAN AND METROPOLITAN 
and Co., and the wheels were examined | DISTRICT RAILWAYS. 
by Inspectors of the Board as stated in| Mr. J. G. WETR (Ross and Cro- 
the Question. As regards the reports of | marty): I beg to ask the President of 
the Board’s Inspectors in the ‘matter, I| the Board of Trade whether he is now 
can only state generally that they con-|in a position to state when the Report of 
sidered that further information should | the Departmental Committee of the 
be obtained as to the results of the use; Board of Trade on the ventilation of 
of these wheels, and the Board, as I|the Metropolitan and Metropolitan 
stated in reply to a Question on Monday | District Railways will be issued ? 
last, caused communications to be! Tue PRESIDENT or tur BOARD 
addressed to a considerable number of or TRADE (Mr. C. T. Rrremin, 
local authorities on the subject. | Croydon) : The Committee is engaged 
| upon the consideration of its Report, but 
| I cannot say when its deliberations will 
MONAGHAN UNION. | be concluded. 
Mr. D. MACALEESE(Monaghan,N.): | 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the | 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland has he seen| INISHOWEN BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 
a letter addressed to the Local Govern-| Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
ment Board by Dr. Crawford, medical | I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
officer of the Castleshane Division of the} Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
Monaghan Union, in which he complains | is aware that an application was made 
that the relieving officer refused to have | to the Inishowen Board of Guardians by 
a fever patient, named Mrs. Duffy, re-| Samuel Long in December 1895, for a 
moved to hospital ; and a daughter of | labourer’s cottage, or to repair the one 
Mrs. Duffy was ill at the same time of | in which he lived, but that the Guardians 
malignant typhus fever ; that the house | refused to do so, although a representa- 
in which the family, consisting altogether | tion form duly filled and signed by the re- 
of eight persons lived, contained only | quisite number of ratepayers was handed 
two small rooms, and that Mrs. Duffy|in; whether the Local Government 
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Board Inspector specially reported upon 
the duty of the Guardians in providing 
suitable accommodation for this man; 
and whether any money, and if so, how 
much, is available to the Inishowen 
3oard of Guardians for the building of 
labourers’ cottages or repairs thereof ? 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: It does 
not appear that a proper representation, 
as required by the Acts, was lodged on 


behalf of Long until April last. The 
Guardians have deferred  considera- 


tion of the application in consequence 
of the inability of the Guardian for the 
division in which Long resides to attend 
their meeting. It is expected he will be 
present at the next meeting to be held 
on Monday. The Inspector reported 
this man’s house to be a fairly good 
cottage, but unsanitary because portion 
of it was used to accommodate a cow, 
and because there was a cesspool at the 
door. There is a sum of £183 lying to 
the credit of the Union out of the 
Labourers’ Cottage Grant of 1890, and 
the Union would also be entitled, in the 
event of cottages being provided, to share 
in the annual grant now payable under 


the Land Act of 1891. 


GAMBLING IN OPTIONS 
FUTURES. 

Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the! 
President of the Board of Trade whether | 
he has made inquiries as to the action of | 
other Governments respecting the pro- 
hibition by law of gambling in futures, 
especially in grain ; whether such inquiry 
will be continuous, and whether the 
Government intend to consider this 


AND 
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reduced their rates for manures, etc., by 
15s. as agreed; and whether the com- 
pany will now return to their customers 
the amounts illegally charged in excess 
for the last four years ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The Board of Trade 
have had another interview with repre- 
sentatives of the railway companies 
interested, viz. : the London, Tilbury, and 
Southend and the Great Eastern. They 
assert their willingness to return to the 
old rates as from Ist January 1893 ; it 
appears, however, that there is a dispute 
between these companies as to the pro- 
portion of the rate to which each is 
entitled. This is a matter which should 
be settled by arbitration, and I under- 
stand that the companies will appoint 
an arbitrator. I trust that this may be 
done without delay. 


POSTAL TELEGRAPH DEPARTMENT 
(PENSIONS). 

Masor RASCH: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury whether he 
will consider the possibility of including 
the ex-Royal Engineers employed in the 
Central Telegraph Office in the Bill 
introduced by him on the subject of 
pensions in the Postal Telegraph Depart- 
ment ? 

Mr. RITCHIE (for Mr. Hanpury): 
The Bill to which my hon. and gallant 
Friend refers has already passed. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Mr. J. F. HOGAN (Tipperary, Mid) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether, in view of the 





subject, and introduce legislation to safe- 
guard the producer and consumer ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: The replies are not 
yet complete, but the action of Foreign 
Governments in connection with this 
matter will continue to be carefully 
watched. Her Majesty’s Government 
have no intention at present of intro- 
ducing legislation on the subject. 


LONDON, TILBURY, AND SOUTHEND 
RAILWAY. 


Masor RASCH (Essex, 8.E.): I beg | 


to ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board if he is now able to state 
whether the London, Tilbury, and 
Southend Railway Company have 


Mr. W. Field. 


reported rich discoveries of gold in the 
/northern district of British Columbia, 
and the probability of an exceptional 
| rush towards that region, the Emigrants’ 
| Information Office will obtain and pub- 
|lish as soon as possible authoritative 
| particulars as to the best available route, 
‘and the conditions of life and work on 
|these newly opened-up fields? As a 
_very serviceable and satisfactory state- 
|ment from the Emigrants’ Information 
| Office appears in this morning’s papers 
|I presume I need not put this Question, 
unless the right hon. Gentleman has any- 
thing he would like to add ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
tHE COLONIES (Mr. J. CamMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): The Emigrants’ In- 
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formation Office have already drawn up | WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 
a memorandum which has been com-; Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY: I beg to 
municated to the Press, and they willcon-| ask the Secretary of State for the 
tinue to give attention to the subject. Colonies, with reference to his Dispatch 
lof 2lst August 1896, to the Governor 
|of Western Australia, inviting informa- 
POST OFFICE ACCOMMODATION tion with a view to ascertaining the 
(THURLES). general feeling of the House of Commons 
Mr. HOGAN: I beg to ask the/as to the proposal to abolish the Abori- 
Secretary to the Treasury, as represent-|gines Protection Board, and to other 
ing the Postmaster General, whether a {correspondence on the subject published 
decision has yet been arrived at in the | in Parliamentary Paper [C. 8350]; 
matter of providing the town of Thurles | whether it is the intention of Majesty’s 
with more suitable and commodious | Government to introduce, in the present 
premises for the transaction of postal | Session of Parliament, a Measure for 
and telegraphic business 4 amendment of the Western Australian 
Mr. RITCHIE (for Mr. Hanbury) :/ Constitution Act as regards the Abori- 
A decision has not yet been arrived at, | gines Protection Board ; and whether he 
but a fresh proposal which, it is hoped, | will inform the House as to any steps 
may prove acceptable has been sub-/|that may have been taken in respect of 
mitted, and is under consideration. The | the contemplated change ? 
matter will be pressed forward asmuch! yp GHAMBERLAIN: It is 


. not 
as possible. 


proposed to introduce any Measure to 
‘this House respecting the Aborigines 
| Protection Board of Western Australia, 
| for the power of legislation on the subject 
‘rests with the Colonial Parliament. 
That Parliament has already passed, and 
ae 44, . ies | ’ J J “Ay 
et ee ene hie the i Governor has reserved, a Measure 
y 4 or 6uMayesty Ss Sé 1¢ é . . = ’ : ° 
dagpe 2 ajestyS sanction 148 repealing Section 70 of the Constitution 
been given to the Bechuanaland Native | 


R Oe eke eek sak tor he which is the section relating to the 
eserves Bill, which was passed by the| poo. . ; SRN OES Rit 
Parliament of Cape Colony in June; a ee Soe eee 


aie sae & and correspondence I have promised to 
and, if so, whether he will inform the advise Her Majesty in Council to assent 
House = to the areas affected and the | to this Bill; the colony on its side 
approximate number of natives whom it ‘agreeing, as I stated the other day, to 
4 proposed to deprive of lands, oe | create a special Government department 
gards which it was provided by the | to look after the interests of the natives. 
British Bechuanaland Act of 1895 that | 


they should not be alienated or in any | 
os Mgeseneod — aune i= for | OURH HETTON COLLIERY, DURHAM, 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The Bill as; Mr. JOHN WILSON (Durham, 
passed by the Cape Legislature has not | Mid): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
yet been received. I am informed that | State for the Home Department whether 
he is aware that at the Castle Eden Petty 
Sessions, Durham, held on 17th July, 
the checkweighman at South Hetton 
Colliery was ordered by the magistrates 
tion as to the population, but I estimate to be removed from his position because 
roughly that it is, or was, about 7,500 | it was alleged he had interfered with one 
out of 57,000. The hon. Member in his |of the workmen; and that the inter- 
statement of the provisions of the British | ference, as stated by the workman, 
| consisted solely of answering a question 
| which the said workman had put to the 
fern te y ne checkweighman; and whether he can 
qualifying words ‘otherwise than with | cayse an inquiry to be made into the 
the authority of an Act of Parliament | facts with the view to getting the removal 
of this colony.” e cancelled. 


3P 2 


BECHUANALAND. 
Mr. THOMAS BAYLEY (Derby- 
shire, Chesterfield): I beg to ask the 


the area affected is 483,000 acres, or 
about one-sixth of the total area of the 





reserves. I have no accurate informa- | 


Bechuanaland Annexation Act relating 
to native reserves has omitted the 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
MattHew Wuitre Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): I have seen a report of the 
case referred to. The checkweighman 
had a conversation with four men who 
had been asked to work for a shift and a 
half on a piece of road that had become 
dangerous ; and as a result of this con- 
vevsation they stopped working at the 
end of ashift. The magistrates held that 
this was impeding the working of the 
mine within the meaning of the Act; 
and I have no power to interfere with 
their decision. 


GERMAN DYNAMITE DEPOT, 
ALDERNEY. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT: I beg 
to ask the Secretary of State for the 
Home Department if he is aware that 
the Germans have established a dyna- 
mite depét in the harbour of Alderney 


and ship it thence on to German ships, | 


and in such case if the local authorities 
have sufficient powers to make regula- 
tions for the protection of Her Majesty’s 
subjects ? 


Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY: 


I am informed that a German company | © 


is allowed to use the outer harbour at 
Braye, in the Island of Alderney, for 
the transhipment of explosives, under 
an agreement entered into between the 
company and the Office of Woods with 
the concurrence of the Admiralty and 
War Office. There is nothing in the 
nature of a dynamite depdt, as the agree- 
ment expressly provides that no explo- 
sives shall be landed. As regards the 


latter part of the Question, I may say | 


that the agreement contains stringent 
regulations as to the places where the 


ships are to be moored and the pre-| 


cautions to be observed. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS (WIMBLEDON). 

Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 
(Notts, Mansfield): I beg to ask the 
Vice President of the Committee of 
Council on Education (1) whether in con- 
sequence of the overcrowding of the pub- 
lic elementary schools at Wimbledon, a 
formal notice for the supply of additional 
school places was issued in March last 
year, which notice expired in the follow- 
ing November ; (2) whether during the 
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period which has since elapsed any, and 
what, effectual steps have been taken to 
provide the accommodation which it 
was stated in February last was being 
supplied with due dispatch ; (3) whether 
he is aware that out of the £7,700 required 
for the erection of additional school build. 
ings only £2,414 has been promised and 
only £1,846 paid, while the Report of 
the Voluntary Schools Committee for 
the year ending 3lst March showed a 
deficit of £573 ; and (4) whether, having 
regard to the rapid growth of the popu- 
lation at Wimbledon, the Department 
will now order the formation of a School 
Board ? 

Sir J. GORST: The facts stated in 
paragraph 1 are correct. A consider- 
able part of the accommodation required 
has already been supplied, and plans for 
the remainder have been approved, I 
have not been able to ascertain whether 
the statements in paragraph 3 are cor- 
rect; but the Committee of Council 
have no information which would lead 


/him to suppose that the necessary funds 


will not be forthcoming. They, there- 
fore, see no reascn to order the forma- 
tion of a School Board at-present. 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


VOLUNTARY SCHOOL RATE 
(WITHINGTON). 

Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS: I beg 
to ask the President of the Local 
Government Board what has been the 
result of his communication to the 
Withington District Council in respect 
to the inclusion of a voluntary school 
rate in a demand note for a compulsory 
| rate 2 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I have been in 
communication with the District 
Council, and I have no doubt that the 
practice of inserting in the demand note 
a reference to the voluntary rate will be 
discontinued. 


CIVIL SERVICE 
(TEMPORARY CLERICAL LABOUR.) 


Mr. HENRY KIMBER (Wands: 


worth) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury whether the Treasury have 
considered the advisability of providing 
for tle performance of the temporary 
clerical labour required in certain De- 
partments in the manner recommended 
by the Royal Commission 


on Civil 











part 
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Establishments, viz. : by the employment | 
of men and boys who have passed 
examination for man clerkships and 
who are waiting for appointment, or by 
boy clerks, or boy copyists, in lieu of 
employing the large number of personal 
clerks shown in the Return, No. 288, 
presented Ist July last; whether the 
personal clerks referred to in the said | 
Return, including those employed in 
the legal Departments on account of 
legal qualifications, could be appointed 
hy open competition and after examina- 
tion by the Civil Service Commissioners ; , 
and whether he will cause inquiry to be 
made, by means of a special Inter- 
Departmental Committee, into the 
necessity in each case specified in the 
said Return of maintaining the existing 
arrangement as to the employment of 
personal clerks ? 

Mr. RITCHIE (for Mr. Hansury) : 
My right hon. Friend asks me_ to 
say that the recommendation of, 
the Ridley Commission was_ that 
urgent but temporary clerical work 
should be met by employing for a definite 
period and on particular work men or 
boys who have passed the examination 
for the 2nd Division and have not yet been 
appointed to it. This recommendation 
is followed as far as possible, but in the 
first place, if the expectant clerk is only 
unattached for a few weeks, it is obviously 
difficult to ussign him to work which may 
last for as many months, and, secondly, 
it is only the simpler and more rudimen- 
tary forms of work which can be entrusted 
to him. For instance, the mere fact of 
having passed the 2nd Division examina- 
tion would clearly not qualify him for 
service under the Official Receiver or 
Treasury Solicitor. The theory of 
personal clerks is that they are employed, 
not in the Civil Service, but as the 
personal assistants of heads of Depart- 
ments, who both select them and are 
held directly responsible for their work, 
and this principle could not be main- 
tained if they were appointed by open 
competition. No head of a Department 
is allowed to employ such personal 
assistants until the particular circum- 
stances of the case have been carefully 
considered at the Treasury, and nothing 
would be gained by transferring the. 
responsibility from the Treasury to an | 
Inter-Departmental Committee. 
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RICHMOND LUNATIC ASYLUM, 
DUBLIN. 

Mr. D. SHEEHY (Galway, 8.): I 
beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
he is aware that the medical superin- 


'tendent of the Richmond Asylum has 


been complaining about the overcrowded 
condition of his institution in his annual 
reports since 1886 to the governors ; 
and that a contract, involving nearly a 
quarter of a million sterling, on the new 
asylum at Portrane, was given away by 
the Board of Control, which is an un- 
representative body, without consulta- 
tion with the Board of Governors; 
(2) whether he will state to the House 
the amount of money expended on 
temporary buildings which have been 
condemned by Dr. Patrick Manson, of 
London, and by Sir Thornley Stoker, 
of Dublin; and (3) whether his atten- 
tion has been called to the statement in 
the Inspectors’ Report for 1891 that the 
Richmond Asylum was originally con- 
structed for 600 patients, that there are 
now considerably over 1,800 patients in 
the Asylum, and that the additional 
temporary accommodation does not even 


| provide for the increase in the numbers 


since the Inspectors reported in 1890 
that the congestion paralyses every effort 
to treat the insane ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: The 
fact is as stated in the first part of the 
first paragraph. It is not true that the 
contract for the Portrane Asylum was 
given away by the Board of Control 
without consultation with the Board of 
Governors. The expenditure on the 
temporary buildings, which were erected 
with the concurrence of the Governors, 
amounts to about £12,000. The medical 
gentlemen referred to considered wooden 
buildings unsuitable for the treatment 
of beri-beri patients, but the buildings 
erected at Richmond have been designed 
with every possible attention to sanitary 
requirements, and are, in the opinion ot 
the Inspectors of Lunatics, suitable for 
the accommodation of the insane. 
Similar temporary buildings have been 
erected in London with the concurrence 
of the English Lunacy Commissioners. 
The remarks of the Inspectors in their 
Report of 1891, referred not to the want 
of day room and dormitory accommoda- 
tion, but to the deficiency of the admin- 
istrative departments, which, originally 
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Donaghadee 
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designed to accommodate 600, were found | 


insufficient for the enlarged institution. | 
But, so far back as 1854, an additional 
building had heen erected for male 
patients which, with further additions 
subsequently made, brought the accom- 
modation, long previously to 1891, up to 
1,100. The number at present at Rich- 
mond and Portrane is 1,821, while there 
is accommodation 


at both places, in-| 


cluding the temporary structures, for | 
s p ’ 


1,648, made up as follows—accommoda- 
tion for 1,100 in the permanent buildings 
at Richmond, and temporary accommo- 


dation for 364 at Richmond and for 184 | 


at Portrane. The number in excess of 
the accommodation is, therefore, 173, and 
to provide for these accommodation is 
being prepared, and will be completed in 
about a month, for 130 at Portrane and 
for 35 at Richmond. This will still leave 
a small balance of eight, and at the 
meeting of the Governors on Tuesday 
last, a proposal was made by the In- 
spectors, and approved by the Governors, 
that further provision should be made | 
for the temporary accommodation of 150 
patients, which will leave a safe margin 
of accommodation under any possible’ 
circumstances. 


REGISTRARS OF MARRIAGES. 

Mr. A. GRIFFITH-BOSCAWEN 
(Kent, Tunbridge): I beg to ask the) 
President of the Local Government Board | 
whether his attention has been drawn to 
a circular issued by the Registrar General | 
to superintendent registrars on the ap-| 
pointment of registrars of marriages, | 
stating, among other things, that the 
superintendent registrar is expected to 
take the most effectual means at his dis- | 
posal, through the ministers of religion | 
or by other means, for ascertaining the 
Nonconformist feeling of his district on | 
this subject, and that no appointment | 
can be approved with respect to which 
it might be shown that this important 
consideration had been overlooked ;| 
whether he is aware that great exception 
has been taken to the paragraph by many 
Churchmen in the country, on the ground | 
that it will certainly tend to exclude | 
Churchmen from appointments as regis- | 
trars of marriages, which appointments 
are generally combined with that of 
registrar of births and deaths, and 


whether he will cause the paragraph in 
question to be withdrawn 4 


Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
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Mr. CHAPLIN: I have communi- 
cated with the Registrar General, and I 
am informed by him that he has caused 
the circular referred to to be sent out on 
the occurrence of vacancies amongst 
registrars of marriages since March, 
1896. He states that the circular is a 
reminder on a subject to which the atten- 
tion of superintendent registrars was 
drawn when civil marriage in England 
first came into operation, viz.: in a 
circular dated January 1837. I am in- 
formed that he considers that there is 
no reason to suppose that the effect of 
the paragraph would be to exclude 
Churchmen from appointments as_regis- 
trars of marriages, since, as a matter of 
fact, Nonconformists have since the issue 
of the circular frequently requested 
that Churchmen might be appointed. 
T am advised that I have no authority in 
this matter, and no power to cause the 
withdrawal of the paragraph referred to. 
As regards the Question of the hon. 
Member for the Mansfield Division, one 
of the objects of the circular appears to 
be that to which he refers. 


GRENADIER GUARDS. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants 
Basingstoke): I beg to ask the Under 
Secretary of State for War if he can now 
state what alteration will be made in 
the uniform and headdress of the officers 
and men of the Ist Battalion of Grenadier 
Guards when they proceed to Gibraltar ; 
and on what date they will embark ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : The officers and 
men of the Ist Battalion of Grenadier 
Guards will leave their bearskin head- 
dress at home, and will wear helmets 
when they proceed to Gibraltar. The 


|men will not have tunics, white jackets, 


or tweed trousers renewed while they are 
at Gibraltar, these articles being replaced 
by issues of drill and tartan clothing. 
Regulations as regards the uniforms of 
the officers will be issued immediately. 
It is intended that the battalion should 
embark about September 28th. 


DONAGHADEE HARBOUR. 
Mr. R. McGHEE (Louth, 8.) : I beg 
to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether he will state how many days of 
trial were given to the suction dredger of 
the Board of Works at Donaghadee 
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Harbour in June last; whether he is 
aware that the suction dredger was a 
failure there, and that it was removed 
after having broken down twice ; and 
whether, considering the present danger- 
ous state of the harbour at Donaghadee, 
he will ask the Board of Works to send 
down to that harbour a different kind of 
dredger to complete the work commenced 
last year of removing the silting 
stones, etc. ? 

Mr. RITCHIE (for Mr. Hansury) : 
My right hon. Friend desires me to say 
that he has just heard by telegram that 
the Kingstown dredger was sent experi- 
mentally to Donaghadee and worked 
there for nineteen days, during which 
she removed 5,000 tons of spoil The 
material, however, was found to be un- 
suitable to her class, and she was brought 
back. The pump broke down once soon 
after her arrival in Donaghadee, and 
stopped her for a week. The harbour 
is not in a dangerous state, though to 
restore it to the level of 1863 a large 
amount of dredging, consisting largely of 
stones, would have to be done at a very 
heavy cost, probably £1,500. The 
Board of Works are not satisfied that 
the trade of the harbour would justify 
them in recommending such an ex- 
penditure. 





RIVERS POLLUTION ACT. | 

Mr. J. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, | 
Brentford) : I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board (1) whether | 
he is aware that the procedure under the | 
Rivers Pollution Act is so uncertain that 
the West Riding of Yorkshire and the 
Mersey and Irwell district of Lancashire 
have obtained special Acts, (2) and 
whether he would be prepared to afford to 
the Middlesex and other County Councils 
the power to promote similar Bills 
without the danger of being surcharged 
by giving a Government support to the | 
Bill now before Parliament for that 
purpose; (3) and whether he is aware | 


| 
that, so long ago as 1893, the county of | 
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that the West Riding Rivers Board and 
the Mersey and Irwell Joint Committee 
obtained the special Acts to which 
reference is made. They have no more 
powers for this purpose than those which 
have been and are possessed by the 
Middlesex County Council at present. 
As to the second and third parts of the 
Question, it is true that in 1894 the 
Middlesex County Council urged that 
county councils should have power to 
promote, as well as oppose, Bills in 
Parliament. I answered a Question of 
the hon. Member on that point on 
Monday last, and I am afraid that I can 
add nothing to it. But, even if that 
power was granted now, it could have no 
bearing on the present condition of the 
river Brent, as no Bill under the new 
power could be promoted until next year. 
As to the fourth part of the Question— 
viz., the existing condition of the river 
Brent—I am not aware of the action 
which has been taken by the county 
council, under the powers which they 
already possess, with a view to the pre- 
vention of the pollution of the river. 

Mr. G, C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) asked what steps had been taken in 
the matter ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I stated on Tuesday 
that injunctions had been obtained 
against the chief offending districts—viz., 
the Willesden and Wembley District 
Councils—and that loans to a very con- 
siderable amount had been sanctioned by 
the Local Government Board for works 
necessary to deal with the evil, but, of 
course, they take time. I have also sent 
an inspector of the Board, since the 
matter was brought under my notice, to 
examine the condition of the river and to 
make an immediate report. The hon. 
Member may be assured that everything 
that can be done shall be done ; but my 
powers in the matter are exceedingly 
limited. [‘* Hear, hear !”| 


CORK POST OFFICE. 
Mr. MAURICE HEALY (Cork) : I 





Middlesex asked for such a power ; (4) and | beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
whether he is aware that they have been!as representing the Postmaster General, 
endeavouring ever since, though so far| whether he will make inquiries as to the 
unsuccessfully, to grapple with this|number of the staff employed on night 
serious evil now existing in the River | duty in the parcel office of the Cork Post 
Brent ? Office, and the amount of work to be 

*Mr. CHAPLIN: With regard to the| done by them ; whether three men have 
first part of the Question, I am aware|to discharge duties very laborious in 
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China and 


their nature which would require five 
men to perform adequately ; and, in view 
of the fact that the officer in charge has 
to do exactly the same work as his 
subordinates in unloading baskets and 
disposing of parcels mails, including the 
work of carrying baskets from one part of 
the building to another, will he state 
whether it is usual to couple duties of 
this kind with the responsibility of 
general supervision ; whether the hours 
of duty (including an interval from 10.30 
p-m. to ].45 a.m.) are from 7.30 p.m. 
(and in one case from 6.30 p.m.) to 5.30 
a.m. ; and whether complaints have been 
made that the room in which the work is 
carried on is ill ventilated, and even in 
the day time ill lighted. 

Mr. RITCHIE (for Mr. Hansury) : 
The following telegram has been received 
from the District Surveyor :—Cork 
Parcel Office. It is not a fact that three 
men have to discharge duties which 
would require five men to perform 
properly, nor does the officer in charge do 
exactly the same work as his subordi- 
nates. The staff on night duty consists 
of three sorting clerks, one of whom is 
the officer in charge and one postman 
acting as packer. Two sorting clerks 
attend from 7.30 p.m. to 10 30 p.m. and 
from 1.45 a.m. to 5 a.m., and one attends 
from 6.30 p.m. to 10.0 p.m. and from 
1.45 a.m. to5a.m. The packer attends 
from 7.30 p.m. to 10.30 p.m., and from 
1.45 a.m. to 5 a.m. The officer in charge 
performs no duty but that of supervision 
from 7.30 p.m. to 10.30 p.m., and from 
145 am. to 3 am. From 3 a.m. to 
5 a.m., in addition to supervision he 
assists in sorting parcels and entering 
them on the X lists; he also deals with 
the registered parcels. There is no 
pressure of work except between 3 a.m. 
and 5 a.m., but the present staff with 
the assistance of the officer in charge is 
suflicient to cope with it. | The room in 
which the parcel work is performed is not 
well ventilated, although there are four 
windows and two doors, and it is badly 
lighted in the day time, but no complaints 
have been made by the staff to the Post- 
master or to me. These two defects will 
be remedied in connection with the 
enlargement of the premises now in hand. 
I may point out that the average attend- 


ance of the four oflicers named is 


6 hours 50 minutes. 
Mr. Maurice Healy. 


{COMMONS} 








Japan Mails. 


LETTER BOXES (DUBLIN). 

Me. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
why since lst May have the pillar boxes 
of Dublin had erroneous hours of collec- 
tion painted on them; and when can the 
public hope that correct iuformation will 
appear on the boxes ? 

*Mr. RITCHIE (for Mr. Hansury): 
As the hon. Member is aware, the recent 
re-arrangement of mail services in 
Dublin made it necessary to alter the 
hours of collection from the pillar boxes, 
New enamelled plates notifying the 
correct hours were duly ordered, but the 
contractors have not yet been able to 
supply them. They have been requested 
to supply them as soon as possible. 
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PACIFIC TELEGRAPIT CABLES. 
Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL 
(Liverpool, Kirkdale): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether, in view of the actual and 
prospective increase in trade between 
Canada and China and Japan on the one 
hand and between Canada and Austral- 
asia on the other, he can lay upon the 
Table any further Papers or make any 
further statement as to the proposed 
telegraph cables across the Pacific Ocean ? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : I cannot at 
present lay any further Papers on the 

Table or make any further statement. 


CHINA AND JAPAN MAILS. 

Sir GEORGE BADEN-POWELL: 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Trea- 
sury, as representing the Postmaster 
General, whether he can state what. pro- 
portion of the mails between the United 
Kingdom and China and Japan are sent 
via Canada and via Suez respectively ; 
and what have been the average periods 
of transit by the two routes during the 
last three months for the mails to Japan, 
Shanghai and Hong Kong respectively ? 

Mr. RITCHIE (for Mr. Hansury) : 
Mails are exchanged between the United 
Kingdom and China and Japan, not only 
via Canada and via Suez, but also via 
the United States. The proportion of 
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the mails sent by each route is as 
follows :— 


ROUTE, TO AND FROM TO AND FROM 
CHINA. JAPAN, 

Via Canada- - - ‘3p. 34°7 p.c. 
ViaSuez (by British, 
French and Ger- 
man packets) - - 995 ,, 32:8 ,, 
Via the United 
eS a 


The average periods of transit from 
London to Hong Kong and Shanghai 
during the three months ended the 30th 
of April last were :— 


VIA SUEZ. VIA CANADA, 
Dn H. M. D He. M 
To Hong Kong 28 12 21 39 13 6 


» Shanghai - 33 6 44 36 12 27 


The Post Office has no records of the 
time of arrival in Japan of mails sent to 

‘that country via Suez. They are landed 
at Hong Kong and are forwarded thence 
as opportunities offer In the case of 
mails for Japan sent by way of Canada 
the average period of transit from London 
to Yokohama during the same three 
months was 3ld. 9h. 19m. 


CATHOLIC RELIEF ACT, 1829. 

Mr. PATRICK O’BRIEN 
(Kilkenny): I beg to ask the Chief 
Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland whether he is aware that the 
Statute Law Committee has refused to 
repeal the obsolete sections of The 
Catholic Relief Act 1829, which impose 
numerous penal disabilities on Roman 
Catholics in Ireland ; and whether, as 
he suggested an appeal to the Statute 
Law Committee, he now intends to take 
any steps to repeal these sections; and, 
if so, when, and by what means ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
received a copy of a letter written by the 
Secretary to the Statute Law Revision 
Committee on this subject. I see no 
practical advantage to be gained in 
asking the House to give time for legis- 
lation repealing Sections of an Act of 
Parliament, which are admittedly 
obsolete. 


ABERDEENSHIRE VOLUNTEER 
ARTILLERY. 
Caprain PIRIE (Aberdeen, N.): 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether he can state if 
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the 40-pounder guns at present used by 
the .Aberdeenshire Volunteer Artillery 
can be replaced by guns of a lighter 
calibre, especially in view of the fact that 
the heavier guns are in no way suitable 
for the work required, and also that 
lighter guns have been supplied to other 
Scotch Volunteer Artillery batteries ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : I fear that lighter 
guns than 40-pounders are not at present 
available for this Corps. 


LETTER DELIVERY (CHOLDERTON). 

Mr. H. C. STEPHENS (Middlesex, 
Hornsey) : I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether he is aware that 
great inconvenience has for a long time 
been and is at present caused by the 
irregular and late delivery of letters in 
Cholderton, near Salisbury, owing to the 
route taken and the inadequacy of the 
provision made; and whether he will 
cause inquiry with a view to remedy and 
to the provision of improved postal 
service } 

Mr. RITCHIE (for Mr. Hansury) : 
On several occasions recently there has 
been delay in the delivery at Cholderton 
owing to the late arrival at Salisbury of 
the train conveying the night mail. 
From Salisbury the mails are conveyed 
by mail cart to Amesbury, whence a 
walking postman proceeds to Cholderton, 
where he is due at 8.50 am. The 
delivery is commenced at once and is 
completed about 9.45 a.m. Inquiry is 
being made with a view of ascertaining 
whether any acceleration is practicable, 
and the result shall be communicated to 
the hon. Member. 


MERCHANDISE MARKS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. CHARLES MURRAY (Coven- 
try): I beg to ask the hon. Member for 
North-East Manchester, as Chairman of 
the Merchandise Marks Committee, if he 
is aware how the Report of the Com- 
mittee appeared in certain newspapers on 
Tuesday morning, when it had not been 
presented to the House ? 

Sir J. FERGUSSON (Manchesier, 
N.E.): I do not know how the incorrect 
report got into the newspapers. But as 
I see that it was accompanied by a memo- 
randum by certain members of the 
Committee which was not approved by 
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the Committee itself, I suppose one of ' 


Irish Land 


the members of the Committee was 
responsible for what appeared in the 
papers. If so, it was a regrettable pro- 
ceeding. 

Sir HOWARD VINCENT asked 
whether it was not the fact that the final 
revision was only carried by the casting 
vote of the chairman ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
cannot be asked, nor does it arise out of 
the Question on the Paper. 


DISTRICT MAGISTRATE (LAHORE). 

Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN 
(Banffshire) : I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether his attention 
has been drawn to the proceedings of 
Mr. Meredith, District Magistrate of 
Lahore, who entered the Court of the 
local first class magistrate during the 
trial of a criminal case, rebuked him on 
account of an order he had passed in the 
case, and requested him to revise it ; and 
whether the course of action adopted by 
Mr. Meredith has been taken into con- 
sideration ? | 

THe SECRETARY or STATE For 
INDIA (Lord Gerorce Hanmitroy, | 
Middlesex, Ealing): I have no knowledge | 
of this matter except from a newspaper 
report with which the hon. Baronet 
has favoured me. The case, as_ there 
stated, assuming the statement to be | 
correct, is one in which, as at present 
advised, I see no necessity for interfering, | 
and which may be safely left to be dealt | 
with by the Local Government. 


{COMMONS} 
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establishes his innocence, will grant him 
a free pardon in order to vindicate his 
character 1 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
memorial in question has not yet been 
officially forwarded from India, but a 
copy which was sent to me direct reached 
me on the 14th of last month. I will 
ask the Government of India how it 
proposes to deal with the matter. 


Commissioners. 


RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION 
(SCOTTISH SCHOOLS). 

Carrain SINCLATR (Forfar) : I beg 
to ask the Lord Advocate whether, in 
conformity with Clause 68 of the Educa- 
tion (Scotland) Act, 1872, establishing 
a conscience clause, and under the regu- 
lations of a time table approved by the 
Scotch Education Department, religious 
observances are practised or instruction 
in religious subjects is given according 
to the teaching of the Roman Cathoiic 


|Church, or according to the teaching of 


the Scottish Episcopal Church, in certain 
School Board schools in Scotland; and 
if so, in what schools and in how many 
such schools respectively ? 

*Tur LORD ADVOCATE: T under- 
stand that in certain Board Schools in 
Scotland instruction in religious subjects 
is given according to the teaching of the 


| Roman Catholic Church, but the De- 


partment has no official information on 


the subject, and, as the matter is one 


entirely within the discretion of the 
School Board, the Department. hesitates 
to make it a matter of official inquiry. I 


‘do not know whether in any case such 


DEPUTY COLLECTOR (MALABAR). | 
Sir WILLIAM WEDDERBURN:) 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for | 


India whether he has received a) 


‘instruction is given according to the 
teaching of the Scottish Episcopal 
Church. 

IRSIH LAND COMMISSIONERS. 


memorial, dated 22nd March last, from | 
C. Kunhi Kaunan, late Deputy Collector 
of Malabar, who was convicted of bribery 
and served a term of imprisonment ; 
whether he is aware that since peti- 
tioner’s conviction important fresh evi- 
dence has been discovered, and that Mr. 
Moberly, District Magistrate of Malabar, 
has recommended that he should be given 
an opportunity of showing that he was 
convicted on evidence which was either 
false or so tainted as to be unworthy of 
belief; and, whether he will cause 
inquiry to be made, and if the petitioner 





Sir J. Fergusson. 


Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan, 8.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland whether he 
is aware that, owing to the delay of the 
Irish Land Commissioners in carrying 
out the sale of the Kenny Estate, county 
Monaghan, the tenants on this estate are 
threatened with law proceedings for the 
May rent; and whether he will stay 
proceedings against the tenants on the 
estate mentioned pending the carrying 
out of the sale by the Trish Land Com- 
missioners ? 
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Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
no knowledge of any avoidable delay on 
the part of the Land Commissioners in 
connection with the proceedings pending 
on this estate. As I have already stated, 
a request was issued by the Land Judge 
towards the end of April for an inspec- 
tion by the Commissioners pursuant to 
the 40th section of the Act of 1896. The 
inspection has been completed, but the 
Inspector's reports have not yet been 
furnished. The question of proceedings 
against the tenants is the subject of an 
application at present before the Land 
Judge, and I have no power to interfere 
in the matter, 


CLOGHER VALLEY TRAMWAY. 

Mr. MACALEESE : I beg to ask the 
President of the Board of Trade has he 
seen an extract from the report of the 
county surveyor of Tyrone upon the 
condition of the Clogher Valley Tramway, 
wherein it is stated that a dangerous 
slackness exists in the guage; that the 
fish bolts are insecure ; that the ballast- 
ing is in many places wet and insufficient ; 
and that the line generally is in a very 
unsatisfactory state; and will any 
attempt be made to give the travelling 
public better security for life and limb on 
this tramway 4 

Mr RITCHIE: Ihave seen the ex- 
tract from the report of the county 
surveyor, and the Board of Trade have 
requested the company to furnish them 
with observations upon it. I must 
remind the hon. Member that the 
responsibility for the condition of the 
line and the safety of the passengers rests 
with the company. 


TRAWLING LIMIT. 

Carrain SINCLAIR: I beg to ask 
the Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs, in reference to the extension of 
the trawling limit on the East coast of 
Scotland, and the views thereupon of the 
Foreign Powers who are signatories of 
the North Sea Convention, whether any 
communication has yet been addressed 
to any Foreign Government, and whether 
any decision has been arrived at by Her 
Majesty’s Government ? 

Mr. CURZON: Her  Majesty’s 
Government have decided not for the 
present to address any communications 
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to Foreign Governments. There are not 
any Papers which could with advantage 
be laid at this stage. oe 


ie J 


Currency. 


OBAN MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, whether his 
attention has been called to the fact that 
the mail steamer Staffa is unsuitable 
for the service between Oban and the 
Outer Hebrides; and, whether steps 
will be taken to secure the safety of the 
mails and passengers by placing a more 
seaworthy steamer on the route ? 

Mr. RITCHIE (for Mr. Hansury) : 
Complaints respecting the Stafa have 
on several occasions been made to the 
Postmaster General, but none have been 
received recently, The vessel, though 
small, is stated to bea good sea boat, and 
to fulfil the conditions of the contract. 
The mails are now being conveyed by 
her with safety and punctuality, and no 
promise can at present be made that she 
shall be replaced by a larger steamer. 


ADVERTISEMENTS IN PUBLIC 
CARRIAGES. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment whether his attention has been 
called to the recent decision of Mr. 
Hannay, at the Marlborough Street 
Police Court, in the case of the Reverend 
A. E. Clementi Smith, who was sum- 
moned for removing from the window of 
an omnibus a printed notice which 
intercepted the view of the passengers ; 
and whether, having regard to the fact 
that the magistrate ruled that it is 
illegal to affix advertisments in an omni- 
bus in such a manner as to obstruct the 
veiw of passengers, will steps be taken to 
require the proprietors of omnibuses to 
comply with the law on the subject ? 

Sin MATTHEW WHITERIDLEY : 
My attention has been called to this case 
The police, however, are quite aware of 
the law on the subject, and steps are 
duly taken to enforce it. 


INDIAN CURRENCY. 

Sir SAMUEL MONTAGU (Tower 
Hamlets, Whitechapel): I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for India whether 
his attention has been called to the 
great increase in late years of the 
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fiduciary issue of notes by the Indian 
Government, and to the large contrac- 
tion of the paper currency, as shown by 
the fact that in 1893, when the mints 
were closed, there were : Rx.26,401,820, 
total notes in circulation ; Rx.18,401,820, 
coin and bullion held; Rx.8,000,000, 
Government securities ; whereas there 
were on 31st May 1897 ; Rx.22,861,621, 
total notes in circulation ; Rx.12,861,626, 
coin and bullion held; Rx.9,999,994, 
Government securities; whether the 
Indian Government intend to coin on 
their own account silver rupees sufficient 
to place their paper currency on a sounder 
basis ; and whether they will in future 
publish their accounts as_ regards 
currency weekly instead of monthly, so 
as to enable prudent bankers and mer- 
chants to provide in time against the 
possible danger of an extreme scarcity 
of currency in India ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
figures given in the hon. Member's 
Question are correct. IJ am not aware of 
any intention on the part of the Govern- 
ment of India to coin silver on their 
own account. As to the publication of 
accounts, which now takes place monthly 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
Act No. 20 of 1882, I will communicate 
with the Government of India, but I 
can give no promise that the hon. Mem- 
ber’s suggestion will be accepted. 


PHOENIX PARK (POLO CLUB). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY: I beg to ask 
the Secretary to the Treasury whether 
the Board of Works sanctioned the 
statement in the advertisement in the 
Irish Times of 20th July, issued by 
the “ All Ireland Polo Club,” that the 
rule that no one but members or their 
friends (the latter to be provided with 
properly filled in vouchers) will be 
admitted to the club enclosure, Phoenix 
Park, will in future be strictly carried out; 
if not, by what authority do private 
sportsmen claim to exclude the public 
from any portion of Phenix Park ; and, 
can precedent in England or Scotland be 
found for the handing over of portions 
of Royal parks to clubs, or for the 
exclusive amusement of individuals ? 

Mr. RITCHIE (for Mr. Hansury) : 
My right hon. Friend asks me to say 
that the advertisement in question was 
not sanctioned by the Board of Works. 


Sir Samuel Montagu. 


{COMMONS} 
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In England and Scotland, as well as 
Ireland, clubs are occasionally allowed 
to erect pavilions or sheds for their own 
use in Royal Parks, and of course to 
exclude the public from them. Whether 
they should be allowed to exclude the 
public from the enclosure round the 
pavilion is a different matter, and my 
right hon. Friend agrees with the hon. 
Member that it might lead to abuses, 
In the case in question, however, he 
understands that the enclosure is very 
small ; but he will inquire into the 
matter further. 


COMMUNICATION BETWEEN 
PASSENGERS AND GUARDS. 

Mr. WEIR: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether his 
attention has been called to the remarks 
of Alderman Bell, at Guildhall Police 
Court a few days since, when trying an 
action for assault on the Great Eastern 
Railway near Thorpe, to the effect that 
in his opinion the passengers in the train 
were not sufficiently protected; and 
having. regard to the fact that one of 
the persons assaulted stated that she was 
unable to find the cord communicating 
with the guard, and that on her arrival 
at Liverpool Street she discovered that 
it was fixed outside the carriage, will 
arrangements be made for a notice to be 
fixed inside railway carriages indicating 
where the communicating cord is to be 
found ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have not seen the 
remarks referred to. The Great Kastern 
Railway Company inform me, however, 
that notices are fixed inside their car- 
riages ; that there was one in the com- 
partment in which the assault took 
place, and that, moreover, the carriage 
was one of those open from end to end. 
As the hon. Member is aware, the subject 
of communication in trains is under the 
consideration of a Committee. 


POOR LAW UNIONS (IRELAND). 

Mr. J: G. BUTCHER (York): I beg 
to ask the Chief Secretary to the Lord 
Lieutenant, of Ireland whether, in 
calculating the contribution hereafter to 
be made to Poor Law Unions under the 
Local Government Bill of next Session, 
the rates raised in the financial year 
current at the date of the passing of the 
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calculation ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: This is 
a matter that may require consideration. 
In the case of the Agricultural Rates 
Act of 1896, the English Local Govern- 
ment Board were able to take, as the 
basis of calculation for the purposes of 
the Act, the rates raised in a year which 
had expired before the Bill was intro- 
duced, and before there was any 
knowledge of the intentions of Govern- 
ment in the matter. In the case of 
Treland, however, the intentions of 
Government having been already an- 
nounced, it is conceivable that a Board 
of Guardians, by adopting a higher rate 
than was necessary, might seek to obtain, 
in perpetuity, a larger grant than the 
Union would be entitled to upon the 
basis of its normal poor law expenditure ; 
and such a proceeding may have to be 
provided against. I may observe that 
the English Local Government Board, 
under Article 3 of the Regulations 
issued by them, reserved to themselves 
the right of taking into account any 
special circumstances affecting the amount 
raised by the Spending Authority, or 
their predecessors, during the year 
preceding the passing of the Act, and 
they availed themselves of this provision 
in reducing claims when it appeared 
from the information in their possession 
that the expenditure had included ex- 
penses of an exceptional and _non- 
recurring character. 


INDIAN PENAL CODE. 

Sir M. BHOWNAGGREE (Bethnal 
Green, N.E.): I beg to ask the Secretary 
of State for India whether he is aware 
that Lord Hartington, as Secretary of 
State for India in 1881, in Mr.Gladstone’s 
Government, forwarded a Dispatch to 
the Government of India, suggesting 
that the existing defect in the Indian 
Penal Code, namely, the explanation to 
Section 1244, which made it ineffective 
against seditious and libellous writings, 
should be remedied; whether this re- 
commendation of Mr. Gladstone’s Govern- 
ment to strengthen the law of seditious 
libel was ever acted upon; and if it 
was not, whether Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, having regard to the grave results 
which have followed upon the seditious 
writings in the vernacular press, will 
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recommend the Government of India to 
introduce legislation without further 
delay in the manner suggested in Lord 
Hartington’s Dispatch 1 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
am aware that it was suggested by the 
Secretary of State in Council in 1881, 
that if it were the case that the Criminal 
Law of India applicable to seditious libel 
was practically unworkable through the 
effect of the explanation attached to 
Section 124, the existing defect in the 
code might be remedied by the suitable 
amendment of some of its provisions, 
For various reasons, such amendment 
has from time to time been postponed ; 
but, as I have already stated, the ques- 
tion of legislation on this subject is now 
being considered afresh. 


MAJOR LOTHAIR. 


*Mr. H. D. GREENE (Shrewsbury) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs whether the 
publication of the documents, informa- 
tion, and correspondence with reference 
to the execution of Mr. Stokes, the con- 
fiscation of his property, and the pro- 
ceedings against Major Lothair, which 
he promised on the 10th August 1896, 
should be laid upon the Table of the 
House, and which he stated on the 18th 
February 1897 would be circulated as 
soon as possible, is likely to be at all 
retarded by the requirements of official 
routine, or by any other, and what, cause 
equally satisfactory to Her Majesty’s 
Government 4 

Mr. CURZON: The Papers will be 
procurable at the Vote Office before the 
House rises next week. 


ECCLESIASTICAL TITLES (COLONIES). 


*Mr. H. D. GREENE: I beg to ask 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
(1) whether the adoption of the title of 
Archbishop by any Bishop of the Church 
of England in the Colonies has been 
sanctioned by Her Majesty ; (2) whether 
without Her Majesty’s express permission 
to assume such style, the Colonial Office 
or officers would recognise such adoption 
and use it in official communications ; 
and (3) whether the Lambeth Conference 
of Bishops has any authority in the 
matter } 
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information upon the subject in my de- 
partment. I should be prepared as a 
matter of courtesy, independently of the 
question of right, to address prelates from 
any of the Colonies by the title by which 
they are officially known in the colony. 
T am unable to answer the third Ques- 
tion. 


FISHGUARD AND ROSSLARE RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 

Mr. L. P. HAYDEN (Roscommon, §.): 
I beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
whether the Midland Railway Company 
of England is financially concerned with 
the Fishguard and Rosslare Railway Com- 
pany in the tender presented by the latter 
for the purchase of the Waterford, Dun- 
garvan, and Lismore Railway ? 

Mr. RITCHIE (for Mr. Hanpury): My 
right hon. Friend has no information on 
this point. 


POST OFFICE MACHINE MEN. 

Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, 
Hoxton): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether certain machine 
men employed in the Post Office have 
had their rate of pay per hour for extra 
duty reduced within the past six months, 
and also for Sunday duty ; and, if so, why 
this reduction has been made? 

Mr. RITCHIE (for Mr. Hansury) : 
Tt is the case that certain lift attendants 
at the chief office have had their rate of 
pay per hour for extra duty and Sunday 
duty assimilated to the uniform rate 
adopted on the recommendation of the 
Tweedmouth Committee ; and, as through 
an oversight the increase of from 5s. to 
6s. a week in their ordinary wages 
recommended by the Committee was not 
also carried out at the same time, there 
has been some temporary reduction in 
their pay for extra duty since April Ist 
last. The wages will, however, be in- 
creased from that date, and this will 
carry a higher rate of payment for week- 
day extra duty from the same date, so 
that, though they lose slightly on the 
Sunday rate, these men will now be on 
the whole much better off than formerly. 

Mr. STUART: DoT understand that 
the change has been made ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes, from April Ist 
last. 


{COMMONS} 
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ARMY MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Captain NORTON (Newington, W.) : 
I beg to ask the Under Secretary of 
State for War whether it has been 
brought to his notice that officers of the 
Army Medical Department _ suffer 
severely from frequent moves at short 
notice, coupled with difficulty of obtain- 
ing leave, to such an extent that an 
officer of 11 years’ service serving at 
home had recently to pay about £30 to 
enable him to obtain a part of the 
ordinary leave to which he was entitled 
by regulation, although the leave in 
question was for urgent private affairs, 
namely, to visit a sick wife at his proper 
station, he being on detachment; and 
whether he will take steps to deal with 
these hardsbips ? 

Mr. BRODRICK: Officers of the 
Army Medical Staff are moved from 
station to station as seldom as possible, 
and only when the necessities of the 
public service demand. Ordinarily a 
departmental officer can only have leave 
of absence when it does not cause addi- 
tional expense to the public ; but, as the 
home establishment of officers is under 
strength and inconvenience _ resulted, 
arrangements have been made whereby a 
substitute for an officer on leave is pro- 
vided without expense to that officer 
when the establishment of the district is 
not full. 


SEDITION (ALLEGED) IN INDIA. 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesall}: I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for India whether 
Ganguhdar Tilak and three Native 
agitators have been arrested in India on 
a charge of Sedition ? 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, 
S.): Before the right hon. Gentleman 
answers the Question, I beg to ask him a 
Question of which I have given him 
private notice. Itis whether the alleged 
libel for which these men have been 
arrested was published as far back as 
15th June, and whether the prosecution 
has been eked out to a period when, 
owing to the prorogation of Parliament— 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! I 
think the hon. Gentleman should give 
notice on the Paper of such a Question. 

Mr. MACNEILL: I have given 
notice. I sent private notice to the right 
hon. Gentleman. 
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Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 
have not read the hon. Member’s notice. | 
As to the Question on the Paper, the | 
statements which have appeared in the 
daily papers as to these arrests are | 
correct. 
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CYPRUS. 
Mr. R. PIERPOINT (Warrington) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether the Cyprus Report 


has yet arrived at the Colonial Office? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : The Report 


, will be laid to-day and distributed shortly. 


ATTACK ON BRITISH FORCES 
(MALAKAND). | 

Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
India whether he can give any infor- 
mation as to the attack upon British 
forces at Malakand ! 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
first information received was from 
Major Deane on July 26. He reported 
the advance of the local gathering in the 
Swat Valley, excited by the preaching of 
a mad fakir. Their attack upon the} 
Malakand Kotal was repulsed after | 
severe fighting. Chakdara was also 
attacked and communication with it} 
interrupted. A later report showed that | 
another attack on the camp was expected ; 
and shortly afterwards, on the night of | 
the 27th, telegraphic communication | 
with Malakand was interrupted. Certain 
movements of troops in relief of the) 
Malakand garrison were at once ordered. | 
Last night telegraphic communication 
was restored, and information was re- 
ceived that the British troops were 
engaged throughout the 27th, and aj} 
general attack was made upon them | 
between 8.30 p.m. and daybreak of | 
yesterday. Desultory fighting continued 
all yesterday, but the assailants were | 
repulsed everywhere, the British loss 
amounting apparently to Lieut. Costello, 
of the 22nd Bengal Infantry, wounded, | 
11 Sepoys killed and 42 wounded. | 
Further attacks are expected, and rein- | 
forcements are being pushed forward | 
with speed. 


EGYPT. 
Sir ELLIS ASHMEAD-BARTLETT: 


ARMY MEAT SUPPLY (IRELAND). 

Captain DONELAN (Cork, E.): I 
beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office whether he can now state 
the result of the inquiry into the question 
of the meat supply to the troops in 
Treland ¢ 

Tue FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
ro THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powett- 
WituiAMs, Birmingham, S.): It would 
be impossible within the limits of a 
reply to a Question to give the full results 
of the careful inquiry which has been 
made upon the subject of the meat 
supplied to the troops stationed in Ire- 
land ; but it may be stated generally 
that the cost involved in making the 
changes which from time to time have 
been suggested and pressed upon the War 
Office is found to be much too great to 
admit of action being taken in the direc- 
tion indicated. It would cost upwards 


of £40,000 a year to give a monopoly 
| to Irish meat, and the expense of restor- 


ing the abattoir at Dublin and of sub- 
stituting Irish meat for the meat which 
the troops at that station now receive 
would add at least 15 per cent. to the 
local meat bill. The Secretary of State 
regrets, therefore, that he is unable to 
make any change in the present system, 
but certain suggestions as to alterations 
in the form of tender which may enable 
local producers to compete more success- 
fully than they now do will be accepted. 


PARLIAMENT STREET IMPROVEMENT. 
Sr HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 





I beg to ask the Under Secretary of | hampton) : I beg to ask the First Com- 
State for Foreign Affairs whether Abu missioner of Works whether he can give 
Hamed has been occupied by tribes the House any information as to the 
friendly to the Anglo-Egpytian Ex-)| probable time when he will obtain 
pedition ? | possession of the block of houses between 
Mr. CURZON: We have not heard! Parliament Street and King Street ? 
of the occupation of Abu Hamed by| Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
friendly tribes. According to our latest; WORKS (Mr. Axkers-Dovuatas, Kent, 
information Abu Hamed is still garri-| St. Augustine’s): A large portion of the 
soned by the Dervishes. | site between Parliament Street and King 
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Street will be in my hands at Michael- 
mas, and I propose then to proceed with 
the demolition of the houses. The 
remainder of the properties will not all 
come into the possession of the Govern- 
ment for some menths longer, owing to 
the inevitable delay on arbitrations. 

Sirk HENRY FOWLER asked the 
right hon. Gentleman if he would be 
willing to defer a final settlement in 
order to give Parliament an opportunity 
of pronouncing an opinion upon the 
scheme. 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: I cannot 
give a pledge, but I do not think the 
question will arise. I hope we shall have 
acquired the site before we shall require 
further Parliamentary sanction. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION 
(ROYAL COMMISSION.) 

Mr. JEFFREYS: I beg to ask the 
First Lord of the Treasury whether he 
is aware that a considerable time has 
elapsed since the Report of the Royai 
Commissionupon Agricultural Depression 
was laid upon the Table; when will it 
be delivered to hon. Members and 
the public ; and what is the reason of the 
delay in its publication ; and, whether, 
in view of the great desire to learn the 
conclusions of the Commissioners, he 
will take measures to insure its immediate 
publication ? 

Tne FIRST 
TREASURY (Mr. 
Manchester, E.): The Report of the 
Royal Commission on _ Agricultural 
Depression is a lengthened one. It will 
be issued by the printer on August 4, 
and the appendices, etc., on August 10. 


LORD oF THE 
A. J. BALrovur, 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
COMMISSION. 

Mr. C, HARRISON (Plymouth): 1 
beg to ask the First Lord of the Trea- 
sury whether the Government intend to 
proceed, this Session, with the University 
of London Commission Bill, having 
regard to the fact that it proposes fun- 
damental changes in the constitution of 
the University, and has been introduced 
without consulting the members of Con- 
vocation, who at present enjoy the 


chartered right of approving or dis- 
approving any new or supplemental 
charter, and is strongly opposed on the 


Mr."Akers-Douglas, 
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part of the graduates of the University, 
besides materially differing from the 
recommendations of the Cowper Com 
mission ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I am informed that the leading 
members of Convocation have been con- 
sulted and support the Bill. As to oppo- 
sition of the graduates, my information 
is that the majority of this body are in 
favour of the scheme. The modification 
in the recommendations of the Cowper 
Commission do not vary from the prin- 
ciple of the Report, and is supported by 
the Chairman of Convocation and every 
responsible body connected with the 
University. That constitutes a very 
large body of support behind the Bill, 
and I confess I should very greatly 
regret if opposition in this House should 
prevent its being passed into law in the 
course of the present Session. 


*Sirn C. DILKE gave notice that on 
the Second Reading of the London Uni- 
versity Bill he would move that this 
House declines to proceed with the Bill 
in the present Session, inasmuch as Con- 
vocation of London University has not 
yet assented to its provisions in their 
present form. 


NATIONAL GALLERY. 


Dr. FARQUHARSON (Aberdeen- 
shire, W.) : I beg to ask the First Lord 
of the Treasury (1) whether his attention 
has lately been directed to the danger of 
fire to the National Gallery from_ its 
close proximity to other buildings ; (2) 
whether, following the precedent in the 
case of South Kensington Museum, he 
will obtain a report from some well- 
known expert as to the nature and 
extent of that danger ; and (3) when 
the long promised removal of St. George’s 
Barracks will take place ? 


THE FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : The answer to the first para- 
graph of the Question is in the affirma- 
tive ; to the second the answer is in the 
negative, as Sir John Taylor has 
recently made an exhaustive report upon 
this subject. With regard to the third 
paragraph, plans and drawings of the 
new barracks at Millbank have now been 
approved and they will be at once pro- 
ceeded with. Upon their completion the 
removal will take place. 
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Mr. H. O. ARNOLD-FORSTER 
(Belfast, W.): Will that include the 
removal of the recruiting depét ? 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- | 
SURY : No, Sir, I understand it will | 


not. 


SATURDAY SITTING. 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I ought, perhaps, to take the 
opportunity of saying that I fear it will 
be necessary to have a Saturday Sitting. 
[Cries of ‘*Oh!”’ 

Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether 
the announcement just made contem- 
plated that the London University Bill 
would occupy the prominent position it 
now did on the Order Paper ? 


{29 Juty 1897} 





THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I will not put it as the first 
Order. 

Mr. MACNEILL: What business does 
the right hon. Gentleman intend to take 
on Saturday 4 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Bills, Sir. [| Zaughter.] It partly 
depends upon what we get through on 


Friday. 


BUSINESS OF THE HOUSE (SUPPLY). 
YHe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 

SURY moved: “That To-morrow the 

other Government business have prece- 

dence of the Committee of Supply.” 
Motion agreed to. 





ORDERS OF THE DAY. 


SUPPLY. 
[TWENTY-FIRST ALLOTTED DAY]. 
Considered in Committee. 


[The Cuarrman of Ways and Mezans, Mr. 
Mr. J. W. Lowruer, in the Chair.] 


CIVIL SERVICES ESTIMATES, 1897-8. 
Cuass IV. 


1. Motion made, and Question pro- 
posed, 


“That a Supplementary sum, not exceeding 
£710,865, be granted to Her Majesty, to de- 
fray the Charge which will come in course of 
payment during the year ending on the 3lst 
day of March 1898, for Public Education in 
England and Wales.” 
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Sm WILLIAM HARCOURT (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.): This is a Vote to give 
effect to what is called the Voluntary 
Schools Act. It proposes to give 
£619,475 to Voluntary Schools and 
£91,000 to the School Boards. I am not 
going to renew the controversy on what 
we, at all events, regard as the unjust 
and unjustifiable distinction between 
these two grants. We shall on every occa- 
sion, as I do now, protest against the 
injustice of the small sum of money given 
to the School Boards as compared with 
the large sum given to the Voluntary 
Schools. As that was decided on the 
Second Reading of the Bill I shall not 
repeat the arguments here to-day ; but 
my object is rather to obtain some in- 
formation, if we can, as to the principles 
upon which this money has been, and is 
being, administered and will be adminis- 
tered by the Education Department. The 
first point to which I desire to call atten- 
tion is a Minute of the Committee of 
Council on Education of June 16 defining 
the town schools and country schools. In 
it the Department appear to have deter- 
mined that the town schools’ rate is to 
be 5s. 9d. per scholar, and the country 
schools’ rate is to be 3s. 3d. per scholar. 
I think it extremely necessary that we 
should have some explanation from the 
Education Department of the grounds 
upon which they have arrived at this 
extraordinary distinction between the 
grant to Voluntary Schools in the country 
and Voluntary Schools in the towns. 
[Cheers.| I myself am much more 
familiar with the Voluntary Schools in 
the country than I am with the Voluntary 
Schools in the great towns; but I have 
always understood that the schools that 
are most backward in regard to educa- 
tion are unquestionably the Voluntary 
Schools in the country. [Cheers.] Many 
of the Voluntary Schools in the towns 
are admirable schools—schools which 
rival even the Board Schools; but any 
one who knows, as I know, what are the 
conditions of the Voluntary Schools, 
especially in the districts in the south of 
England, and all over England, is aware 
that they are deficient in teachers, in 
apparatus, in all the resources which are 
required to give education, and that they 
are far below the general run of Volun- 
tary Schools in the towns. [Cheers.] I 
do not desire in any way to disparage 
grants for schools in the towns, but it 
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seems to me a most extraordinary pro- 
posal if this grant is intended—and it 
professes to be intended—to raise the 
standard of education in the country, 
that the schools it is proposed to starve 
are those which most require to be fed. 
A question was asked of the Vice Pre- 
sident on this subject during the present 
month by the hon. Member for West 
Denbighshire whether an investigation 
had been made by the Education Depart- 
ment into the comparative cost of ele- 
mentary education per child in rural and 
urban districts, and whether the results 
obtained confirmed the impression that 
urban education was more costly than 
rural education. The Vice President, in 
his reply, stated that— 


“The best investigation possible has been 
made. There is no information in the posses- 
sion of the Committee of Council which enables 
an accurate comparison between the cost of 
town and country schools to be made. In the 
opinion of the Committee of Council it is the 
income rather than the cost which is the de- 
termining factor in estimating the amount of 
aid required by a necessitous school.” 


What is the consequence of that? It 
means this—where people have sub- 
scribed the least there the assistance is 
to be given. [Cheers.| In the southern 
parts of England the subscriptions are 
much more adequate than they are in 
Lancashire ; and therefore in Lancashire, 
where the population is dense, where the 
inhabitants are rich, you are going to 
give them 5s. 9d., and in the poor agri- 
cultural districts, where the education is 
thoroughly below * par,” to use a mode- 
rate expression, they are only to receive 
3s. 3d. because the test which the Edu- 
cation Department has taken is not the 
cost of education, but the income. I have 
thought of an explanation for this dis- 
tinction, and the only one I can find is 
this—that in the towns they want to run 
against the School Board ; and therefore 
they give the Voluntary Schools there 
5s. 9d. In the country districts, gene- 
rally speaking, there are no School 
Boards ; therefore they give them 3s. 3d. 
It is not because they care about raising 
education ; their only object is to fight 
the School Boards. That is the meaning 
of the distinction to my mind. Where 
they think themselves safe, where they 
have a monopoly of the country village— 
there they do not care about raising the 
standard of education ; but where they 
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come into competition with the School 
Board there they enforce this grant of 
£600,000. This point well deserves the 
attention of the House and the country. 
Passing from that I go to the question 
of the voluntary associations. I have 
before expressed my view in the House of 
these voluntary associations. We anti- 
cipated from the first that these volun- 
tary associations were intended to be, 
and would ultimately be, ecclesiastical 
organisations for the purpose of promot- 
ing sectarian objects. [Cheers.| They 
were said to be the most innocent bodies 
in the world ; and the Colonial Secretary 
in his speech in support of the Bill said: 


“The Government have thought, therefore, 
that it would be advantageous to encourage 
advisory associations which might lay before 
the Department facts which at any rate it 
might reasonably take into consideration. That 
is all the section does. It encourages the for- 
mation of associations, which may submit to 
the Department to be used or not at its sole 
discretion facts and information which other- 
wise it could not know.” 


Of course it was for the distribution of 
the money ; that was what was stated by 
the Government in reference to voluntary 
associations ; but the Vice President of 
the Council threw, I think, more light on 
this Bill outside the House than he did 
inside its walls. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] Speak- 
ing at Girton in March the Vice President 
said :— 


“T will tell you one or two things which I 
hope these associations will do. In the first 
place, I hope they will be comprehensive; I 
hope they won’t be narrowed down to any 
single sect, because the work of improving 
secular education in village schools is not a 
thing which touches any question of religious 
differences. It is one of those things we can 
all work together for without bringing up our 
unfortunate divisions and dissensions; and it 
will be far better to see all the schools combine 
in one association than to see them split into 
two or three. Another thing I hope is that 
these associations will confine themselves with- 
in some area in which they can act in union 
with the powers that are already in existence.” 


That is the account given by the Depart- 
ment. These associations, according to 
the Vice President of the Council, were 
to include all sections ; they were not to 
be associations of one sect or of another, 
and if they were to be useful they were 
to be comprehensive and to include all. 
But they reckoned without their hosts. 
As soon as the Bill was safe and certain, 
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the Archbishop came into the field and 
took a very different view of what the 
associations ought to be. He seemed, 
from what I can recollect of it, rather to 
have reversed the miraculous conversion, 
end from Paul to have become Saul. 
[Opposition laughter and cheers.] Well, 
the moment the Bill was safe, he beat the 
drum ecclesiastic, and sent forth his com- 
mand to his clerical hosts—he issued the 
Golden Bull from Lambeth. He said at 
once,— 


“Oh, it is all very well to talk about these 
voluntary associations including all sects. 
Nothing of the kind” ; 


and he told the Nonconformists pretty 
plainly he would have nothing to do with 
them. Then took place the meeting of 
the National Society, at which the Arch- 
bishop said these words—words which 
will have a very serious effect on the 
history of education in this country. He 
said,— 


“The Act gave them for the first time a very 
potent voice indeed” ; 


they were not to be merely an advisory 
body, as you will see— 


“and where the associations were well worked 
he had no doubt they would become very 
powerful bodies; and it would be found that 
strong associations of Church schools all over 
the country would have a very powerful effect 
upon both Houses of Parliament.” 


Now that is not voluntary associations. 
They were not to be innocent advisory 
bodies of the Education Department ; 
they were to be “ potent” sectarian in- 
stitutions which were to have “a very 
powerful effect upon both Houses of Par- 
liament.” The Archbishop went on to 
say: “He was of opinion ”—differing 
altogether from the Vice President of the 
Council—- 


“that it would be distinctly better that the 
associations should be associations of the 
Church schools.” 


That is to say, they were not to compre 
hend any but Church schools, and 
thereby they were to become potent in 
their effect upon both Houses. I shall 
come presently to the manner in which 
it is proposed to act upon both Houses 
of Parliament. Then followed next to 
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the Archbishop one of the most distin- 
guished champions of the Church. I 
always observe here with great attention 
and respect the utterances of the noble 
Lord the Member for Rochester, whom 
I have always regarded as a sort of 
Adjutant General of the Church Militant. 
[Laughter.| If he has not all the eccle- 
siastical qualities, he has great ecclesias- 
tical sympathies, and, if he has the 
innocence of the dove, he sometimes 
seems to me to want the wisdom of the 
serpent—{/aughter|—and he generally 
on those occasions lets the cat out of the 
bag. He told us on that occasion eactly 
what this Act was meant to do and what 
it would do. He said,— 


“They might depend upon it that the educa- 
tion question was not yet settled. They were 
only at the beginning of what was going to 
be a very bitter and prolonged controversy ; 
and it was because he saw in the Voluntary 
Schools Act the machinery by which they 
would be able to fight a better battle against 
the enemy that he accepted it.” 


[“ Hear, hear!” from the Ministeria/ists. | 
“ Against the enemy.” What enemy? 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) : 
The secularists. 


Sr W. HARCOURT: That means, I 
presume, the Nonconformists—[An Hon. 
MemBeR: “No, it does not!”}—and 
Board Schools. Are they not “the 
enemy!” [Opposition cheers.| The 
noble Lord is too candid to deny that 
“the enemy of mankind ”—a phrase 
sometimes applied in a different sense— 
in his point of view is really the Board 
Schools. [Opposition cheers.| Now that 
was the declaration which went forth 
from Lambeth on the 16th of June; and 
you will see at once that what was in- 
tended by those voluntary associations 
was to create a sort of College of Propa- 
ganda, and it was at once acted upon. 
Now the first proposal, I think, in many 
cases—I do not know whether in all—- 
was to make these organisations county 
organisations, and they were to include 


all the Voluntary Schools. Let us see 
what happened. We had a revelation of 
what occurred in Berkshire. There was 


an election of delegates from managers cf 
schools to represent to the Education 
Department what the voluntary associa- 
tion was to be, and these delegates, as 
I gather from the accounts I have seen, 
went up with their mandate to vote, as 
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I understand, in favour of such associa- 
tions as I have described. They went 
up to London, and when they got there 
they were instantly seized upon by 
Bishops and rural deans and all the rest 
of the panoply of ecclesiasticism, and 
they were coerced, not only into violating 
their mandate, but into voting, not for 
the county of Berkshire, but for the dio- 
cese of Oxford. What was the ground of 
this miraculous conversion—a conversion 
as sudden and complete as that of the 
Franks to Christianity? [A laugh.| A 
Bishop said,— 


“Tf they would only vote against the county 
and for the diocese they would have the great 
advantage of having a strong representation 
of Church educational work which could be 
brought to bear with all the power of a united 
diocese upon the Education Department itself.” 


This is the body which was to be an ad- 
visory body to the Education Depart- 
ment. “The prospect,” he went on, 


“of a diocesan organisation becoming the engine 
and instrument of Church education in the 
diocese itself would be an untold advantage. 
‘They would get rid of the parochial, and, per- 
haps, the individual factors, which had been 
the great impediment to all advance.” 


[Ministerial cries of “Hear, hear! ”] 
Yes, they are going to get rid of the 
parochial and the individual factor ; and 
I think that when it becomes known in 
this country that their object is to get 
rid of your parochial parson and to put 
the schools under this ecclesiastical 
domination, there will be a good deal to 
say as to that. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Where does that come from ? 

Sir W. HARCOURT: It is a speech of 
the Bishop of Reading. 

Toe FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY: Read it again. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: “The prospect 
of a diocesan association becoming the 
engine and instrument of Church 
education in the diocese in _ itself 
would be an untold advantage.” Ob- 
serve, as I have said, that this is the 
“advisory” body which is to become an 
“instrument of Church education.” It is 


no longer to be advisory as to the spend- 

ing of the 5s., but it is to become the in- 

strument of an educational policy, and 
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it is to bring its power to bear upon the 
Education Department. 


“They would get rid of the parochial, and, per- 
haps, the individual factors, which had been 
th2 great impediment to all advance.” 


I will explain it a little more fully to the 
right hon. Gentleman in the language of 
a rural dean, who on the same occasion 
put the matter quite clearly, so as to 
leave no doubt at all about it. He said 
that,— 


“it ought to be a distinctive Church organisa- 
tion, and should be exclusive ; and they should 
not only not invite, but refuse to receive, the 
offers of any alien body to join their associa- 
tion.” 


[Opposition cheers.] That is the basis 
of the whole thing. Then he goes on,— 


“The diocesan association would have the 
effect of doing away with that wretched 
parochialism which eats out the very heart of 
their Church life in their different parishes.” 


Now I know very well what that means. 
One of the most admirable institutions 
in this country, whether from a secular 
or an ecclesiastical point of view, is the 
independence of the parish and of the 
parish priest, who has been in the main 
a person who has carried on with great 
zeal and great interest the cause of educa- 
tion in his own locality. [“ Hear, hear!” 
from the Ministerialists.| Well, then, 
this is the “ wretched parochialism ” that 
is to be got rid of. The school and all 
that concerns education is to be put 
under this ecclesiastical and episcopal 
domination, who are to conduct the busi- 
ness of education generally and who are 
to bring their pressure to bear on the 
Education Department. This, then, is 
the policy which is to be carried out in 
consequence of the action of the Arch- 


bishops. We know perfectly well what it 
means—this doing away with paro 
chialism. It tends to raise up a domina- 


tion of high dignitaries, who are to 
govern and keep in subordination all 
these “wretched” parochial “ factors.” I 
confess I should like to know what is to be 
the position of a class of men for whom I 
have a good deal of sympathy—the poor 
old-fashioned country clergyman who still 
believes in the Protestantism of the 
Church of England. [Opposition cheers.] 
How is he going to fare in these voluntary 
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associations which are to be manipulated 
by this dominant priesthood? [“ Hear, 
hear!”] He is to be told, “ You are not 
the right sort of man, and your 5s. will 
not go very far in the schools in vour 
district.” Those who live in the country 
know very well what this means and how 
it is intended to deal with him. When 
these views were expounded and it be- 
came apparent that it was determined | 
that these voluntary associations should | 
be of an exclusive and sectarian character, | 
there came forward a personage, who, at | 
the first blush, might be supposed to be | 
of some importance—I mean the Presi- 
dent of the Council, the Duke of Devon- 
shire—and he ventured to say what was 
rather audacious, because I think it is 
apparent that the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, not only in Court matters, but in 
matters educational, takes precedence of | 
the President of the Council. The Duke 

of Devonshire said :— 





“The most reverend Prelate seemed to be | 
under the impression that the governing bodies | 
of these associations would have the power of | 
deciding in some way upon the character of the | 
schools and of the religous instruction which | 
is going to be given in future in them. He 
seemed to fear that if the association was not 
of an ecclesiastical character the religious cha- 
racter of many of these Voluntary Schools | 
would be given up. These associations or their 
governing bodies, so far as I know, will have 
absolutely nothing to do with the management | 
of the schools which they represent. They | 
are simply formed for the purpose of advising 
the Department as to the distribution of a | 
certain grant in proportion to the necessities 
of the schools. They do not assume, and they | 
would not be permitted by the Department to | 
assume, any power over the management of 
the schools, and therefore it seems to me that 
in the advice which the most reverend Prelate 
has given to school managers upon the subject 
and in the observations he has made this after- 
ncon he has somewhat misapprehended the 
question, and has perhaps induced some of 
those who are guided by his advice to attach 
an unnecessary degree of importance to what, 
so far as I am able to ascertain, is, after all, 
a very minor question indeed.” 


Yes, if the Duke of Devonshire had any 
authority it would be a minor question. 


(“Hear, hear!”] He continued :— 


“As to the last question, in which he asks | 
what steps it is proposed to take for the assist- | 
ance and protection of undenominational as | 
well as British and other schools, the informa- | 
tion which the Department has received is that | 
the British and other denominational schools | 
generally desire to form separate associations 
of their own. If, however, there are any in 
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any district who do not desire to enter into 
any such association composed chiefly of Church 
schools, the Department will endeavour to see, 
as far as it is in its power, that the rules of 
the association are such as will secure to them 
adequate protection.” 


But what is the use of that when the 
Archbishop and his followers have de- 
clared that they are not to be admitted 
at all? [“ Hear, hear!”] Then the Duke 
of Devonshire, referring to Lord Kimber- 
ley, said : — 


“Let me say, in reference to my noble 
Friend’s statement that in his county a Diocesan 


| association has been formed which does not 


prepose to admit other than Church schools, 
of 
joining an association will not suffer. They 
will have to be dealt with by the Department 
individually.” 


Let me ask whether, if these voluntary 


| associations choose to exclude all schools 
| but their own, the children who are ex- 


cluded will have their 5s. What the Pre- 
sident of the Council said is very good 


| sense, and is very satisfactory as far as 


it goes, but we are obliged to inquire who 
and what the Duke of Devonshire is in 
relation to the question of education. 
[““ Hear, hear!”] He is only the head of 
the Department; but that goes for 
[Laughter and cheers.| The 


| question of education in this House has 
| not been in the hands of the Vice Presi- 
_ dent, and apparently the people who have 


least to do with the question of education 
in this country are the Ministers who are 
responsible to the Houses of Parliament. 


| We learnt a little about the position of 


the President of the Council the other 
day, when a Measure relating to educa- 
tion was before the other House. It re- 
ferred to a scheme which had been ap- 
proved by the locality concerned, by the 
Joint Committee, and by the Charity 


| Commissioners, and which had been con- 
firmed by the Education Department. 


The President of the Council, the head 
of the Department, supported the scheme 
in the House of Lords, but there 


descended upon it, as usual, the Arch- 
| bishop, with a posse comitatus of Bishops. 
|The scheme was destroyed. The Arch- 


bishop smote the President of the Council 
in the face and, what is more remarkable, 
the Prime Minister stabbed him in the 
back. [Laughter and cheers.| Thus, in 
one of these questions, which, we are told, 
have nothing to do with party, have 
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nothing to do with the religious difficulty, 
the Prime Minister brought down a party 
majority to the House of Lords to defeat 
his own colleague, the head of the Edu- 
cation Department. Such a thing, I sup- 
pose, never happened before. There is 
only one thing I know at all like it. We 
have most of us seen the stone in the 
portals of St. Mark’s, at Venice, which 
recalied the occasion when the Pope put 
his foot upon the neck of the Emperor. 
[Laughter.| The Archbishop does what 
he likes with the supporters of the Prime 
Minister, and the Education Department 
is of no more account in the other House 
than in this. I suppose that by this time 
the Duke of Devonshire finds himself in 
the position of Frankenstein, and regards 
the Voluntary Schools Bill as a sort of 
monster which he can no longer control. 
We have learnt now where the control 
of the education of the country lies. It 
is not in the Education Department. It 
lies principally in the bench of Bishops, 
supported by a very powerful and very 
able family triumvirate, the Prime Minis- 
ter, the First Lord of the Treasury, and 
the noble Lord the Member for Rochester. 
[Cheers and laughter.] One of them con- 
ducts the Education Bill in the House of 
Commons, another defeats the head of 
the Department in the House of Lords, 
and the noble Lord opposite is always 
ready to assist them both. This is an 
extraordinary state of things. We are 
told that this is a Bill which is going to 
assist education, but it is nothing of the 
kind. It is a Bill, whatever may have 
been the intention—it is a Bill calculated 
and framed and worked for the purpose 
of religious strife. It is a subsidy, as 
the noble Lord opposite has properly 
described it, in support of the bitter 
struggles to which he looks forward with 
such hope and interest. The noble Lord 
rejoices in the prospect of that bitter 
strife, but that is not my view. One of 
the best things that happened in 1870 
was the compromise that was then made, 
and which gave peace to the country in 
respect of education for 27 years. That 
peace has been broken up, that truce has 
been denounced, and the Archbishop and 
his supporters have explained that the 
voluntary associations have been formed 
for the express purpose of carrying on 
war, and the Vote to be passed to-night 
is to supply the funds for that war. I 
regret this policy and the spirit in which 
Sir William Harcourt. 
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it has been initiated. [Cheers.] We were 
assured at first that the voluntary asso- 
ciations were not to concern themselves 
with religious questions at all, that they 
were merely to supply information as to 
the assistance to be given out of the tax- 
payers’ money, that they were only to 
inform and aid the Department. Now we 
are told by those who are forming these 
associations and are about to work them, 
that they are intended for a totally dif- 
ferent purpose, and that this money out 
of the taxpayers’ pockets is to be used in 
the bitter struggle of which the noble 
Lord has spoken. Money thus spent is, 
in my opinion, mis-spent. The use of 
these funds for the purposes described 
in the passages I have read from the 
speeches of those who are practically the 
masters of these associations, will not aid 
the cause of education in this country, 
but will retard it. [Cheers.] 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: When the right hon. Gentleman 
asked me to provide a convenient hour 
to discuss the Supplementary Estimate 
now before the Committee, it might have 
been supposed by those not intimately 
acquainted with the Parliamentary 
methods of the right hon. Gentleman, 
that his object was to attack the ad- 
ministration of the Department which 
is responsible for this Vote. If the 
right hon. Gentleman had given even 
a sinall fraction of his speech to dealing 
with the Education Department, and 
with their action under the Bill passed 
at the beginning of the year, I should 
not now have intervened in the Debate. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: That was 
because I thought the Education De- 
partment had nothing to do with it. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not follow that point. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] The right hon. Gentle- 
man knows exactly what the Education 
Department has got to do under the Bill, 
if he will only read the Bill, but he has 
not dealt with what the Education De- 
partment could or ought to do under 
the Bill. He has occupied the three- 
quarters of an hour in which he has 
been pouring forth his characteristic 
utterances, not in abusing the Educa- 
tion Department, but in attacking the 
Prime Minister, my noble Friend the 
Member for Rochester, the President 
of the Council, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Bishops, the Deans, 
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the Rural Deans—{/aughter|—the Arch- 
deacons 


Sir W. HARCOURT: No, I spared 
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stronger the contrast between them and 
the wicked dignitaries who were the 
special object of his attack on this occa- 





sion. What is all this thunderous 
oratory about? I really admire the 
courage with which the right hon. Gentle- 
Gentleman went through item by item | man made what was a platform speech in 
every one of what he was pleased to call) structure and in character to a wearied 
“the panoply of ecclesiasticism.” I never | House of Commons at the very end of 
heard that metaphor applied in such a July on a hot day—{laughter|—to a thin 
sense before, but at all events ifthe right | and indifferent audience who had 
hon. Gentleman spared any of these| struggled into the House. [Renewed 
classes it must have been by mistake— |/laughter.] But, while I admire the 
[laughter |—for I noticed that he splashed | courage and the rhetorical fire with which 
about in the course of his fiery oratory | the right hon. Gentleman poured forth 
and threw his invective indifferently upon | this somewhat irrelevant stream of 
everybody as far as I could see, except) criticism, I confess that when these 
the Department and the parochial clergy. | criticisms are brought down to their real 
By the way, is it not a remarkable fact | value they come to very little indeed. 
that the right hon. Gentleman should| The right hon. Gentleman appears to 
come forward for the first time in his life | think that what has been done under the 
as the exponent of the virtues of the| powers given to form associations is in- 
parochial clergy? [ Cheers. ] | consistent both with the declarations of 
Sir W. HARCOURT: IT have said} the Government in passing the Bill and 
so over and over again, | with the spirit of the Bill itself. I do 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- | not agree with him. It is a curious fact 
SURY : I was not one of his fortunate! that the right hon. Gentleman, who is 
auditors on those occasions. I have|fonder of quotations than any man I 
constantly heard him cheer the sort of|know in this House, has not done me 
attacks which were an every day occur-| the honour of quoting from any of my 
rence while the Bill was passing through the | speeches, although I was the Minister 
House, and in which hon.Gentlensen oppo-|in charge of the Bill and delivered 
siteattacked the parochial clergy, attacked almost all the speeches made from this 
the parochial managers of schools, de-| Bench while the Bill was going 
scribing them as the great enemies of| through the House. [Jronical cheers. | 
education, as petty tyrants who twisted|I do not know why that should move 
everything in their parishes to suit their | the indignation of hon. Gentlemen oppo- 
own narrow minds. And now it appears site. If there was no quotation from 
that the one hope of voluntary education | any of the innumerable speeches that I 
in this country is the parochial clergy} made which fitted the purposes of the 
unhampered either by the President of | right hon. Gentleman, I think it might 
the Council or by Lord Salisbury, or by | be assumed that there is no very great 
my noble Friend the Member for! inconsistency between what is being done 
Rochester, by the Archbishop of Canter-| now and what was promised when the 
bury, the Bishops, the Deans, and the) Bill was passing through the House. 
Archdeacons, unaided by any machinery|I never held out any assurance to the 
which would make them acquainted with House, direct or indirect, that the ‘areas 
what is being done in other parishes, un-| that might be chosen for these associations 
helped by any common association with | would not be the existing ecclesiastical 
others engaged in the same work. The | areas, nor that in forming the associations 
whole hope of education is in the men| they might not very often consist of 
who up to the present time have been| schools of only one denomination. I 
uniformly denounced by those who pride | never suggested such a thing because I 
themselves on being the friends of | never thought it, and if there was nothing 
education. [Cheers.| The truth is, as|else to prevent me thinking it, there was 
is quite obvious, the right hon. Gentle-| the knowledge undoubtedly that the 
man only praised the parochial clergy,| Roman Catholics, so far as they were 
only drew their virtues in bright | concerned, would certainly not consent 
colours, in order that he might make/to admit other schools into their 


the Archdeacons. [ Laughter. | 
THe FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I thought the right hon. 
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association. Therefore it would have 
been perfect folly for me to pretend that 
the associations to be formed would not 
in many cases, at all events, be denomin- 
ational in their character. What is 
the fact? The right hon. Gentleman 
appears to think that all these associations, 
in so far as the majority of schools in 
them belong to the Church of England, 
exclude schools which belong to other 
denominations. The whole of his speech 
from beginning to end was an attack on 
what he was pleased to call the in- 
tolerance of the higher ecclesiastics of the 
Church, who deliberately excluded from 
these associations all schools which did 
not happen to belong to their own 
denomination. [think it will be admitted 
by any one who heard the speech that 
that is not an unfair account of the gist of 
the right hon. Gentleman’s speech. 

Sir W. HARCOURT : I was quoting 
from the Archbishop’s speech. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The Archbishop’s salary is not 
on the Votes of this House, and if the 
whole object of the right hon. Gentleman 
was to make an attack on one speech of 
the Archbishop, I think he has been 
wasting our time and his own. [Cheers.] 
But let it be noted that the Arch- 
bishop has no authority under this Bill. 
[ Cheers. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: He has the 
power. 

The FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I will come to the power. He 
has no authority. He has the right, as 
every man has the right, to give his 
opinions to those who will listen to them. 
He, more than anybody, has the right to 
give the members of his Church his own 
Opinions on matters concerning his 
Church. [Cheers.] Is the right hon. 
Gentleman going to deny him that power ? 
But while it is no part of my duty to 
defend ‘the Archbishop, who is certainly 
capable of defending himself, let me point 
out what has actually been done by the 
Church of England under the powers 
given them by the Bill, and let me com- 
pare that with what has been done by 
other denominations to whom no refer- 
ence was made by the right hon. Gentle- 
man. The right hon. Gentleman, so far 
as I know, did not quote one single asso- 
ciation of Church of England Schools 
which excludes schools of other denomi- 
nations. There are such, I admit, but 


First Lord of the Treasury. 
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he did not quote them. The only case 
he quoted was based apparently upon a 
statement of Lord Kimberley’s in the other 
House, which statement was incorrect. 

Sirk W. HARCOURT: The only time 
I mentioned Lord Kimberley’s name was 
in quoting the Duke of Devonshire’s reply 
to sume remarks which Lord Kimberley 
had made. The only case I referred to 
was the case of Berkshire, which was 
brought forward by Lord Wantage, and 
I understand that in consequence of that 
Debate what had been done has been 
reversed. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : I do not want to differ with the 
right hon. Gentleman on that point. He 
did not quote Lord Kimberley directly. 
He quoted the reply of the Duke of 
Devonshire to Tord Kimberley, and 
therefore quoted him indirectly. But 
Lord Kimberley was incorrect in what 
he said in the House of Lords, though 
the matter was not taken up by the Duke 
of Devonshire at the time. Lord 
Kimberley said that the association in 
the diocese in which his home lies did 
not admit any schools but Church of 
England schools. He was mistaken. 
The diocese of Norwich does admit other 
schools, and so Lord Kimberley will find 
out if he cares to make the inquiry. I 
have here a list of the associations finally 
agreed or provisionally agreed to by the 
Education Department, and the great 
majority of these, which consist mainly 
of Church of England Schools, are open 
to schools of other denominations. There 
are exceptions, but they are few, and, 
therefore, if the object of the Archbishop 
was to exclude these schools, it is evident 
that that object has not been carried 
out, and that the denunciations of the 
right hon. Gentleman are wholly wasted 
upon him. But it is not merely of 
associations on which the Church of 
England schools are in a majority that 
I have information about. There are also 
Roman Catholic associations, Wesleyan 
associations, and Jewish associations, and 
I observe that not one single Roman 
Catholic association has admitted other 
schools, and not one Jewish association 
has admitted schools not belonging to 
that denomination. With regard to the 
Wesleyans, I am informed that the 
Wesleyan associations have admitted a 
few schools of other denominations— 
Primitive Methodists, Baptists, and 
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British schools—but the other denomina- | 
tions have, as I have stated, not admitted | 
schools of other denominations. What | 
does all this attack mean? The right 
hon. Gentleman contrasts the powers, 
given to the associations under the Bill, 
and appears to think that if they exercise | 
any other, I will not say powers, because | 
they have no other powers, but any 
other influence, or put these to any 
other use, they are breaking through the | 
spirit of the Act. That is not the case. | 
The associations are called into existence | 
for a solitary purpose, but are we to say | 
that no other parties are to interfere?) 
I have great hopes and great expectations | 
that these associations, be they predomi- | 
nantly Church of England, be they pre- | 
dominantly Wesleyan, or be they pre-| 
dominantly Roman Catholic, will exercise | 
a most wholesome and beneficent influence | 
in connection with the education given | 
in their districts. [Cheers.| The right 
hon. Gentleman must be very little) 
acquainted with the difficulties which | 
managers in remote districts have to con- | 
tend with in connection with the great | 
work of education. So far from regard- | 
ing it as a misfortune I regard it as one | 
of the great virtues of the Act that these 
associations should confine themselves 
strictly within their specified duties. I 
am sure the Committee will not be misled | 
by the right hon. Gentleman or accept | 
his views. In the name of moderation | 
he has put forward a proposal which is 
one of the most immoderate proposals I | 
have ever come across. [‘ Hear, hear !”] | 
Will the Committee remember that the 
Bishops who were painted in lurid colours 
as tyrants have no authority whatever ! 
They are not even ex officio members of 
the association. If they are members it 
is because they are elected members of 
the association,—{‘ hear, hear !”]—and 
they are no more the tyrants of the school 
managers in their district which has elected 
them than the right hon. Gentleman is 
. the tyrant of his own constituency, to 
whom he gives advice. [Cheers and 
laughter.| The Act, according to the in- 
formation supplied to me by my right 
hon. Friend, the Vice President, is work. 
ing so far admirably. The associations 
are being formed without any friction of 
consequence. Of course, human nature 
being what it is, there must be some 
difficulty when managers of schools are 
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called upon tu turn themselves into asso- 
ciations. There must, I say, be friction 
of a kind and some difficulty, but we 
feel greatly reassured by the zeal and 
the public spirit shown inthe constitution 
of these associations. For myself I may 
say my hopes have been greatly raised. 
Why should it frighten the right hon. 
Gentleman if those who are bound 
together in working out one common 
undertaking, one great cause, should have 
the opportunity of meeting together, and 
if these associations should grow in in- 
fluence, legitimate authority, experience, 
and power? I am sure that no true 
friend of education in this country— 
certainly no true friend of religious 
education—need feel that such a situation 
is other than a matter for hearty con- 
gratulation. [‘ Hear, hear! ”] 


Mr. GEORGE LAMBERT (Devon, 
South Molton) said they could not expect 
that Nonconformists would join in these 
diocesan associations of which the Bishop 
was the head and soul of the matter. 
The right hon. Gentleman said that the 
Bishop had no power. He could only 
speak for his own county of Devonshire. 


|It was thought that these associations 


would be representative. 


The other day, 


| when a communication was received from 
'the Department, it was followed in a 
day or two by a circular from the Bishop 
asking that no reply should be sent until 


they heard from him. Why had the 
Bishop attempted to interfere? The 
right hon. Gentleman had evaded the 
chief portion of the attack of the Leader 
of the Opposition. He had not men- 
tioned a single word in excuse of the 
differentiation between town and country 
schools. If he had been able to he would 
have done so. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: As the hon. Gentleman chal- 
lenges me, he will remember that I said 
I would not reply to that part of the 
right hon. Gentleman’s specch that was 
an attack upon the Department. Three- 
fourths of the speech of the right hon. 
Gentleman had nothing to do with the 
Department. 

Mr. LAMBERT: Then it seems the 
right hon. Gentleman did not reply to the 
relevant portions of the speech. 


Tue FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY : [“ Hear, hear!”| I quite agree. 
[ Laughter. | 
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Mr. LAMBERT said that they 
wanted to know differentially between 
town and country schools. As to the 
information supplied to the right hon. 
Gentleman by the Vice President, that 
right hon. Gentleman had been thrown 
over by everybody. If this money had 
been intended for the benefit of educa- 
tion more of it would have been spent 
in those districts which needed it most. 
Education in the country districts 
required levelling up altogether, so as to 
enable the pupils to be fit to receive 
technical education. This was a thing 
they had aright to complain of. Educa- 
tion in the country districts was not high 
enough. It did not develop the rural 
mind so that it might take advantage of 
technical education. This Bill did not 
go in that direction. It did not raise 
education there. It was simply another 
prop to the Voluntary Schools in towns, 
and yet those in the country districts 
had made greater sacrifices in the cause 
of education than those in the towns. 
Take Lancashire: the voluntary subscrip- 
tions amounted to only 4s. 7}d. per head, 
but in this county they amounted to 
6s. lld. per head. Yet Devonshire 
would get less. Take his own constitu- 
ency : it contributed 11s. 10d. per scholar, 
but it was to have only 3s. 3d., while 
in the towns the amount would be 5s. 9d. 
It had been repeatedly urged that the 
rural clergyman above all others had 
made personal sacrifices for the Volun 
tary Schools. And now, after they had 
been promised a grant of 5s., they were 
to get a grant of only jd. In- 
come, said the Government, was to be 
the test of a necessitous school. Then, 
if there was no subscriptions, the De- 
partment would make up the deficiency, 
and, if the subscriptions were liberal, 
the Department would withdraw a_por- 
tion of the grant. He could think of 
nothing more likely to have an_ ill-effect 
on voluntary subscriptions. It was to 
reward those who had been mean, and 
to penalise those who had been generous. 
Rural education was far more inefticient 
than that of the towns, and was more 
expensive to maintain. The object of 
the Government was to enable 


» 
os. 


the competition of the Board Schools. 
The Vice President once complained that 
the heads of the Education Department 
were scattered all over London; but the 
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Voluntary Schools in the towns to meet | 
| Board Schools. 
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| right hon. Gentleman forgot to mention 
| where the real head of the Department 
lived—that was, in Lambeth Palace. 

Mr. ARTHUR JEFFREYS (Hants, 
Basingstoke) said that he hoped it was 
not too late for the Department to re- 
duce the great difference between the 
grants for rural and urban schools, 
[Opposition cheers.| When the Bill was 
before the House, he for one had no idea 
that the difference was to be so great, 
ani he was sure the country districts 
would be bitterly disappointed. [Oppo- 
sition cheers.| Many of the poor schools 
had been relying en this grant to make 
both ends meet. The education given in 
some of these rural schools was excellent, 
but they were starved for want of funds. 
It really looked as if the Government 
were determined to reward those who 
did not subscribe liberally to Voluntary 
Schools, and punish those who did, 
| Opposition cheers.| He hoped that the 
right hon. Gentleman would not decide 
finally on the proposed rates. The dis- 
parity was so great that, if any vote of 
his could alter it, he should not hesitate 
even to vote against the Government. 
[ Opposition cheers. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said _ that 
the House was to be congratulated on 
the return’ of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Member for Monmouth to the discus- 
sion of the Education question. During 
most of the stages of the Education 
Bill, the right hon. Gentleman had with- 
drawn himself. 

Sin W. HARCOURT: I beg pardon. 
I was here, and spoke very often, espe- 
cially upon voluntary associations. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said _ that 
he had missed the right hon. Gentleman’s 
familiar figure, and his absence accounted 
for the errors into which he had fallen. 
The right hon. Gentleman seemed not to 
have appreciated the reasons which the 
Government put forward for the Bill 
which was now an Act of Parliament. 
The right hon. Gentleman quoted the 
Colonial Secretary, but if he had read the 
speech through, he would have found 
that the Colonial Secretary defended the 
grant to the Voluntary Schools on the 
express ground that they were put to a 
great disadvantage as compared with 
He had never shared 


the view that the disadvantages of the 
| Voluntary Schools as compared with the 
Board Schools should be made up out of 
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the Imperial purse. Imperial grants 
ought to be shared equally, and the 
disparity of condition should be made up 
out of local rates. But the Government 
had decided otherwise, and no one was 
more urgent for Imperial as opposed to 
rate aid than the hon. Member for Hamp- 
shire. The hon. Member could now 
complain, therefore, if a larger contribu- 
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|diocese. [Chers.| He knew many of 
the associations would be managed by 
laymen. Probably the right hon. Gentle- 
man opposite had not looked into the 
‘rules of the associations—it would be 
ivery unlikely that he would before 
speaking on the subject—{ cries of “Oh!” 
from the Opposition Benches|—he was 
quite sure the right hon. Gentleman 





tion was given to the districts where the did not mind his saying it—{laughter 
Voluntary Schools were in competition | and cheers from the Upposition Benches] 
with rate-aided Board Schools. The dis- | —but, as a matter of fact, the rules care- 
tinction was the direct consequence of the | fully provided that there could be at least 
policy of State aid as opposed to rate aid. | an equal representation of laity as of 
For his part, he very much regretted the} clergy on the associations. But, while 
decision at which the Government came, | the majority of the associations were pre- 
but as they did come to that decision, | pared to admit Nonconformists, he was 
and were compelled to do so by the agri-| quite aware that the complexion 
cultural party who sat behind them, it} of the masses of these diocesan as- 
ill became the hon. Member to throw in | sociations would be Church of England, 
their teeth the direct consequences of|for the very good reason that the vast 
the policy which the hon. Member and| majority of the schools were Church of 
his Friends forced upon them. [‘ Hear, England schools. He warned hon. 
hear!”] It did not follow, however,| Gentlemen who were Nonconformists or 
that because the urban districts were en-| Roman Catholics that the great enemy 
titled to get more money out of the Ex-|they and all their friends of religious 
chequer than the rural districts, that the| education had to fight were the secu- 
latter would not have their share, because | larists. For his part, he held entirely to 
it was open to the association to dis-| the words the right hon. Gentleman had 
tribute the money as they thought best,| quoted. He believed the struggle which 
subject, of course, to the consent of the) was impending would be a bitter one, 
Education Department. The distribu-| and that this Act, imperfect as it was, 
tion of the money by the associations| inequitable as it was in many respects, 
would be an extremely delicate task, and| yet afforded the means of fighting the 
for that reason he was glad that the| greatest enemy they had to fight, and 
Government left the localities a free hand | for that reason he supported it and the 
in forming their associations. It was| policy of the Government. 

not the fact that the majority of the as-|) Sir HENRY FOWLER (Wolver- 
sociations had refused to admit Noncon- | hampton,E.): I think this Debate is a very 
formist schools ; but when the hon. Gen- | useful one, and that it is the precursor of 
tleman denounced diocesan associations, | many similar Debates which will take place 
as the right hon, Gentleman opposite did, | upon this question before we vote this 
they seemed to believe that the diocese | three-quarters of a million. I quite admit 
was a private preserve of a Bishop.|that the right hon. Gentleman the First 
That was not the view of the Church of | Lord of the Treasury stated very clearly 
England. [An nox. MemBer: “Yes !”]| his viewsas to what the associationsmight 
Was that a member of the Church of |do, and the Vice President also stated his 











England who interrupted? [An non. | views, but there were distinguished de- 
Member: “ Yes!”] Then the hon.|baters behind them, strong supporters of 


Member knew very little about it. 

Mr, F. A. CHANNING (Northamp- 
tonshire, E.), interposing, was understood 
to say that the view in question was en- 
dorsed by the Guardian. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: I am not 
responsible for what appears in the 
press. The diocese was not the property 
of the Bishop or of the clergy, but of the 
whole Church of England residing in the 


the Bill, who regarded these associations 
as a much more limited body. And 
then we have the Duke of Devonshire, 
the nominal head of the Education 
Department, taking a still more mini- 
mising view of the powers of the associa- 
tions. But we have the real power 
behind all these authorities, the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, contradicting the 
right hon. Gentleman opposite and the 
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Duke of Devonshire, and practically | g 
laying a hand on this large sum of | 
money and attempting to “divert the | 
control of it, and therefore it is | 
right that the House of Commons | 
should be fully informed and should | 
carefully examine step by step how 
this money is going to be distributed. 
When the Bill was passing through its 
last stage in this House the First Lord 
of the Treasury said :— 


“T will not disguise from the Committee, and 
at no stage have I attempted to disguise it, that 
there are difficulties and dangersconnected with 
this scheme of association.” 

Before associations are formed, when 
they are in process of formation, we 
have difficulties and dangers which have 
already arisen ; and Iam quite sure Parlia- 
ment would not have sanctioned this 
astounding disrepancy between rural and 





urban districts which has already arisen 
in the administration of this Act. The 
Vice President told us that these | 


associations were to do something else 
besides preparing and submitting to | 
Parliament a scheme for the distribution | 
of the grant. He said that they 
also to prescribe the purposes for which 
the money was to be used by the schools, 
the number and pay of teachers, and the 
improvement of apparatus. That is the | 
reason why we take such an_ intense | 
interest in the distribution of the money | 
by the associations. 


were | 
| 


The First Lord of | 
the Treasury said that no one could doubt | 
that these associations when constituted 
would have an excellent effect on the 
general elementary education given by 
voluntary schools. It is because you | 
are forming associations whose primary | 
object is not the improvement of | 
education, not to increase the salaries of | 
the teachers or better the apparatus, but | 
to promote a distinct motive apart from | 
these, that we are so greatly interested | 
in the subject. The Arehbishop of |? 
Canterbury in the Houses of Convocation 
said :— 


“T look forward to these associations becoming 
the educational organisation of the Church, ; I 
think that the associations will doa great deal 
more than is assigned to them by the Act of 
Parliament, and there is nothing in the Act to 
prevent them doing more.” 


[“ Hear, hear!” from The First Lorp of 
the Treasury.] But when Parliament 


Sir Henry Fowler. 
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granted these powers to the associations 
it was on the understanding, distinctly 
explained, that they were to do the work 
of promoting education. It now appears 
that they are not to promote education ; 
they are to subserve the interests of the 
Church. The Archbishop continues :— 

“The associations may proceed to take other 
functions upon them. ‘There is every hope that 
these associations may become the representatives 
of the Church in its educational capacity.” 


Here we have another definition of the 
functions of the associations, and it is 
because these functions are now 
practically claimed that I contend Par. 
liament has a right to have some voice 
in the area and powers of these bodies. 
The noble Lord said that there was 
perfect freedom in the mode in which 
these associations were being chosen, and 
the Leader of the House said that mana- 
gers have a perfect freedom as to what 
ito do and not to do. That does not 
|harmonise with what Lord Wantage 
showed in another place. {After reading 
the letter quoted by Lord Wantage in 
his speech in the House of Lords, the 


iright hon. Gentleman continued |—This 


illustration shows that in the formation 


|of these associations an endeavour has 


been made, whether successful or not, 
to destroy the county area and to sub- 
stitute for it the diocesan area. The 
* Why should per- 
sons outside the Church of Englnnd 
interfere with that?” There are 8,000 
parishes in this country in which there 
is no cther school but the Church of 
England school, no matter what the 
ifaith of the parent may be, to which 
children can be sent, and the law says 
that unless the pare nt sends his child to 
| that school he must go to prison. The 
Bishops will not understand, however, 
| that this is the crux of the Nonconformist 
| difficulty, and I am astonished that the 
| noble Lord does not appreciate that this 
is the true gist of this unfortunate con- 
troversy. You have a monopoly ; the 
State has given you the monopoly ; the 
State endows that monopoly in those 
8,000 parishes. [Cheevs.] That being 
so, and the State forcing the Nonconfor- 
mist parents to send their children to 
the school, then you cannot divest these 
8,000 schools of their public and national 
character ; you cannot put them on the 
same level as the Roman Catholic, Jewish 
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or Wesleyan schools. The Wesleyan 
Conference is sitting just now at Leeds, 
and the Wesleyans have made an investi- 
gation since the Bill was introduced to 
ascertained how many children whose par- 
ents are members of the Wesleyan body 
are obliged to attend Church schools in 
parishes in which there is no option. 
Although this return is defective, it 
shows that there are upwards of 240,000 
children whose parents belong to the 
Wesleyan communion, who have no choice 
as to which school they shall send their 
children, and whose children are in 
Church Schools. You cannot, therefore, 
shut these parents out of consideration, 
and we who represent these parents say 
you must not hand over £700,000 of 
public money to associations formed, not 
to improve education, but avowedly 
formed for ecclesiastical purposes. That 
is a fair argument to justify our inter- 
ference; it is a question affecting the 
nation as a whole, not the Church of 
England alone. Ina public association 
of the kind, affecting not one class or 
church, the civil area ought to be 
the area, and it should not’ be 
linked together with an ecclesiastical 
organisation and a_ diocesan area. 
I do not want to delay the Committee, 
but I do want to ask the right hon. 
Gentleman opposite to give us an answer 
to the question which has been already 
put. What is to become of the schools 
that refuse to join these associations—that 
would have joined the county but will 
not join the diocesan? We are entitled 
to have some information on that point. 
We are entitled to press on the Govern- 
ment that the civil area shall be the base 
of these associations ; and they will be 
guilty of the grossest breach of faith with 
the House of Commons and the public if 
they flinch one hair’s breadth from this 
point—that they shall strictly enforce 
what they pledged themselves to when they 
obtained the Bill—viz.: thatthisincreased 
subvention from the Imperial Exchequer 
shall be applied to improving education 
and nothing else. [Cheers.| It was given 
for that purpose, and for no other purpose. 
Any differentiation of the grant in the 
way that is proposed will be a blow at 
rural education. I therefore press for a 
distinct and clear answer on that point. 
The noble Lord has said in the way of 
justification that there are schools in 
towns which he called “rate-aided ” 
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schools. Allow me tosay that is not the 
phrase to apply to Board Schools. They 
are not rate-aided, they are supported by 
the rates. [“ Hear, hear!”] They are 
supported out of public funds by virtue 
of the law of the land, which places upon 
the ratepayers—whether they like it or 
not—theduty of supplying any deficiency 
in school accommodation which may exist 
in their district. To talk of these as 
“rate-aided” schools is to create an im- 
pression that there is a sort of third 
denomination ealled School Boards which 
establishes schools that are aided out of 
the rates. You might as well talk of a 
Poor Law Board administering rate-aided 
relief. The ratepayers are compelled to 
support those schools, whether they like 
it or not; and Tam happy to say that 
they do like it in the great majority of 
the large towns—{“ hear, hear !”|—and, 
as I have said, it is a misuse of language 
to talk of them as “rate-aided’”’ 
schools. To do what is proposed will be 
absolutely inconsistent with everything 
that was said by the Government during 
the Debates of this year and last year. 
We had it put before us that it was 
necessary to improve education ; that for 


| this improvement an increased cost was 


to be put on the Voluntary Schools which 
they could not be reasonably expected to 
bear, and that they were entitled to 
come to the Imperial Exchequer for 
funds to enable them to properly pay 
their teachers and to improve their 
buildings and apparatus. We have a 
right, therefore, to ask-~-first, that the 
money shall be applied strictly to this 
purpose ; and, secondly, we should like 
to know why where the education is 
most costly and most effective, there the 
least assistance is to be given? [‘ Hear 
hear !”] : 

Mr.C. A.CRIPPS (Gloucester, Stroud) 
said he had always admitted that a 
prima facie case for a grievance was 
made out by Nonconformists, in regard 
to parishes where there was no school 
to which they could send their children 
except the Church school. But that, he 
contended, had nothing to do with the 
recent Act or with the administration of 
the funds they were now discussing. 

Sir H. FOWLER: I said it justified 
the “interference” of Nonconformists. 


The noble Lord had complained of what 
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he called the interference of Noncon-{ Gentleman had gone back to the fallacy 
formists in the internal organisation of| which underlay a good many of his 
the Church. arguments in the discussion of the Bill 

Mr. CRIPPS said he would deal with itself, He talked about the money being 
that part of the argument when he came! placed in the irresponsible hands of these 
to the administration of the Act ; but associations. It had been pointed out 
what he would put to the right ‘hon. | over and over again that the responsi- 
Gentleman, and to Members on both) ‘bility rested with the Education Depart- 





sides of the House was this—that his | 
8,000 parishes | 
of | 


objection as regarded the 
in which there were only Church 
England schools was an objection based, 


not on the terms of the recent Education | 
Act, but on the whole settlement as it) 
at present existed in England as between | 
terms of the Bill it was not the associa- 
He would also | 
give this illustration from his own parish | 


Voluntary Schools in some districts and 
Board Schools in others. 


where he had been a school manager for 
a long period. The managing body of 
their Church Schools included two Non- 
conformists and one Roman Catholic; 
and he believed there were many other 


cases in which representatives of Noncon- | 
formist parents were associated with the | 


managers of Church Schools. 

Sm H. FOWLER asked the hon. 
Member how many managers there were | 
in the case of his own school ? 


Mr. CRIPPS said there were eight | the conference was this. 


altogether—two Nonconformist, one | 


Roman Catholic, and five members of the | | 


Church of England. They did not find, 
he continued, that the “ religious diffi. 
culty” was often raised in the adminis- | 


tration of the Voluntary Schools through- | 


out the country. Of course if they were | 
to have denominational schools at all, 
and he agreed with the noble Lord the | 


Member for Rochester that it was essen- | 


| as 
|diocesan and county associations. 


ment, which could not divest itself of 
that responsibility. Hon. Members on 
the other side had expressed different 
views as to what the ultimate functions 
of these associations might be. He had 
always thought that their functions 
should be strictly limited, but under the 


tions but the Department who had to 
account to the House for the distribution 
of the money, and it was for the Depart- 
ment and the House to exercise, as they 
could exercise, a sufficient control. Then 
to the point raised as between 
He 
was personally in favour of the county 
area, and had put down a Motion to 
that effect for the Oxford Diocesan Con- 
ference, which he could not attend, 
however, in consequence of the South 
| Afric -an Committee. What occurred at 
There were 
three counties concerned, and the only 
question was this : was it better in the 
first instance to take each county area, 
or to take the diocese and have a com- 
mittee representing each county. For 
his part he wished them to be called 
county associations, and that was his 


| Motion, and he was still of the same 


| opinion, — Hear,hear !” from the Oppo- 
'sition.] But if they looked under the 


tial to religious education that they | surface they would see that there could 
should have schools representing every|be no real difference in the constitu- 
denomination as far as possible; and if| tion of the managing bodies, whether 
they were to have denominational schools| the area was county or diocesan. 
at all, Church of England Schools must | He thought that in every case half the 
be managed in reference to the denomi-| members of the association would be lay- 
nation to which they belonged. His| men, and in a very large number of cases 
right hon. Friend, he thought, would | more than half must be laymen. On the 
agree that they ought not to have a | executive councils, which would be the 
Wesleyan or a Church School that was | ‘national governing bodies, they would 
only Wesleyan or Church in name. They | find the laity equally represented with 
must be seriously denominational schools, | the clergy. The voluntary schools of the 
but at the same time in their administra-| Church of England had been hitherto 
tion due regard should be had to the| managed to a large extent by the parish 





desires of the parents of other denomina- 
tions residing in the district or parish. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!”| Coming to the far 
larger question of the administration of 
the funds, he thought the right hon. 


Sir H. Fowler. 





clergy, because they were the men who 
had most knowledge of the subject and 
leisure to devote to it. Wherever they 
formed these associations of course there 
must be a large ecclesiastical element upon 
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them, but the laity did not mean to be left 
out and would not be left out, and in all 
these associations, whether called Diocesan 
or County Associations, there would be 
a large lay element, and the work of the 
association would not be of an ecclesias- 
tical character. Its object would be to 
promote in their denominational lines the 
efficiency of education to the greatest pos- 
sible extent. He believed that the noble 
Lord the Member for Rochester looked 
upon the Act as a measure providing funds 
in order that there might be fair competi- 
tion between School Boards on the one 
side and Voluntary Schools on the other. 
He had taken a very different view from 
that of the noble Lord on this point, and 
the only reason why he supported the Bill 
was because he believed it would operate 
to promote the etliciency of education, par- 
ticularly in those districts where education 
was being starved for want of sufficient 


funds. ‘That was the explanation which 
he gave on a former occasion of the 


word ‘* necessitous,” and the longer the 
Bill was considered the more certain he 
felt that that explanation was accurate. 
He agreed with the hon. Member sitting 
near him that in many rural districts the 
educational wants were greater than 
in many urban districts. Many of the 
arrangements for educational purposes 
must of course be the same whether 
there were 40 or 50, or 80 or 100 
children in a school, and in the case of 
small schools in country districts the 
efliciency of education was likely to 
suffer most because it was in their case 
that you got less funds in proportion 
to the desired results. He hoped there- 
fore that this ratio of 3s. 3d. and 5s. 9d. 
was not a ratio fixed for all time, and 
that if it should be found by experience 
that under this bill these poor districts, 
which were really the most liberal in 
proportion to their means, received the 
smaller measure of support, a readjust- 
ment should be made, and that the sum 
of 3s. 3d. would be raised. Let them 
however consider a case and suppose the 
existence of an association for Hamp- 
shire. That association should include 
schools from both the rural and the 
urban districts, and taking the county as 
a whole he believed that it would be 
found that the association would have the 
distribution of some sum between 3s. 3d. 
and 5s, 9d., it would probably be 4s. 7d. 
The association would have power to 
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distribute that in such a way as to give 
a larger proportion of money to the most 
needy schools. That would meet the ob- 
jection raised by the hon. Member for 
Hampshire. In another county, taking 
urban and rural districts together, the 
association might receive 5s, a head all 
round, and then might if it pleased give 
6s. to a poor rural school and might give 
4s. to a richer urban school. It would 
be in the power of the association to 
recommend tothe Department that that 
should be done. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: The hon. 
Member says that the association may 
distribute the money as it likes, but our 
point is this, that the assoc.ation being 
desirous of fightins the School Boards 


will give the money to the town and will 
not give it to the country. 
Mr. CRIPPS observed that many 


associations would contain a majority of 
rural representatives, and in such cases 
it was hardly likely that the rural dis- 
tricts would be neglected in order that 
the town districts might get more than a 
fair share of the money. It was not 
everybody who was animated by a dislike 
of Bishops or by a dislike of School 
Boards, and many people, like himself, 
desired that this Act should be adminis- 
tered with the one view of making the 
education of this country more eflicient, 
and he believed that that would be the 
motive of the associations. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: I perfectly 
admit that that would be the case if it 
were a county association, but the moment 
it becomes a diocesan association, then 
the ecclesiastical element will prevail. 
[Ministerial eries of “ No!’ and cheers.] 

Mr. CRIPPS said he understood the 
only difference between county associa- 
tions and diocesan associations would be 
the name. Upon a diocesan association 
there would be the same number of lay- 
men as there would be upon a county 
association. For his part, he wished 
that the associations were to be called 
county associations in order to get rid of 
all prejudice on this subject. It was 
extremely important that the Bill should 
be administered in the true interests of 
education, and that they should discard 
the idea or sentiment of religious ani- 
mosity. If that could be disposed of the 
educational improvements which the Bill 
could effect would be assured. 
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*Mr. CARVELL WILLIAMS (Notts, 
Mansfield) said that no one had spoken 
grudgingly of the additional amount of 
public money which it was proposed to 
devote to national education. None of 
the Members on his side of the House 
grudged money for the purposes of educa- 
tion, their complaint was that the money 
would be spent unfairly. Nor did they 
grudge the time that had been devoted 
to this subject. The Government had 
brought in four Education Bills and had 
succeeded in passing three. But some 
of them believed that these three measures 
which had become law would do little or 
nothing for an increased amount of edu- 
cational efficiency. He honoured the hon. 
and learned Member for Stroud for the 
declaration which he had made in regard 
to his single-minded desire that these 
measures should promote efficient educa- 
tion, but he recollected declarations of 
quite a different sort which had 
emanated from supporters of the Govern- 
ment’s legislation, who had avowed that 
they had other objects in view than 
simply to increase the efficiency of our 
educational system, The measures of 
the Government would leave unsolved 
the problems which faced them when 
they began these discussions. The 
Government had simply thrown down a 
sum of money to be scrambled for by 
individual schools, with the results which 
had been predicted by the noble Lord 
the Member for Rochester. Already 
those whose duty it was to form these 
associations, and to work them, were in 
a state of great complexity and confusion, 
and their difficulties would be increased 
when the associations approached the 
difficult task of allocating the money 
‘which had to be distributed. It was 
a striking coincidence that, although this 
Government would have passed three 
measures for the promotion of national 
education, no one was satisfied with any 
one of them. During the discussion on 
the Scotch Education Bill the Scotch 
Members, although, of course, they did 
not object to receive the money offered 
to them, expressed the greatest regret 
that the Government had imported into 
the scheme for Scotland features of 
the English system, to which Scotland 
was strongly opposed. He thought it 
was not too much to say that the 
supporters of denominational schools, 
though they would benefit greatly by these 
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measures, were themselves thoroughly 


dissatisfied. They knew what was 
felt in the schools of the rural dis- 
tricts; because they had had the 
strongest expressions of dissatisfaction 
from the supporters of the Govern- 
ment. Were the teachers in the public 
elementary schools satisfied? During the 
progress of the Bills through the House 
they afforded the Government Measures 
very scant support, and some of them 
strongly opposed them. At their recent 
conference in Birmingham, the teachers 
expressed their emphatic opinion that the 
additional grant should be devoted to im- 
proving education, by better staffing 
and apparatus, and by the increased re- 
muneration of poorly-paid teachers. They 
had also taken some trouble to elicit the 
opinions of the Bishops on the question 
of what were the purposes to which this 
additional grant should be applied. Some 
of the Bishops evidently differed very 
much in opinion from the teachers ; for 
they said they thought it would be a 
legitimate application of this grant to 
save from extinction some of the 
threatened Voluntary Schools. That, he 
presumed, meant that it was quite legi- 
timate to appropriate a portion of this 
grant in order to fill the gap which would 
be occasioned by the subscriptions which 
were expected to decline. As to Noncon- 
formist grievances, they had been ad- 
mitted on all hands, but no promise even 
of the faintest kind to remedy them had 
been given by the Government. The 
Nonconformists would in fact be in a 
worse position now than they were before 
the Government brought in its Measures ; 
because those Measures would, and were 
intended to, strengthen the rival system 
to which was due the fact that, in the 
&,000 parishes referred to, the Church of 
England possessed a monopoly. Nothing 
had happened in the matter of these 
associations which was not predicted, and 
the result was that, instead of all parties 
in the country co-operating for the com- 
mon good in the promotion of national 
education, they were divided into two 
camps—denominational and undenomina- 
tional. He agreed with a noble Lord in 
the other House that it would be 
expected that results which they all 
deplored would follow ; but he was rather 
more hopeful than that noble Lord as 
to the ultimate result. He thought there 
were signs of revolt on the part of the 
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laity of the Church of England against the 
domination of the clergy in the matter 
of national education, and, when their 
eyes had been thoroughly opened to the 
tendency of the existing system, he 
thought they would unite with the advo- 
cates of unsectarian education in their 
insistence that the national system of 
education should be national in fact as 
well as in name—that the people should 
control the people’s schools, and that the 
promotion of education, and not the ag- 
grandisement of any sect or party in the 
State, should be the one object aimed at. 

*Mr. ERNEST GRAY (West Ham, N.) 
said he wished at once to associate him- 
self with the very vigorous protest which 


had been raised from both sides of the | 
House against the action of the Depart- | 


ment as shown in their Minute of June 16. 
He had pointed out on every occasion in 
this present Parliament, when these Bills 
had been before the House, and had tried 
to convince the authorities in Whitehall 
that these small rural schools, if ever 
they were to be lifted up to the average of 
the towns, must receive a larger amount 
per head from any grant, whether it was 
made by the locality or by the State, than 
the large town schools. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”| 
He had pointed out that they were, of 
necessity, the most expensive, and if the 
object of the Voluntary Schools Act were, 
as his hon. Friend the Member for the 
Stroud Division of Gloucestershire stated 
that it was generally to improve the 
education throughout the country, then 
the small rural schools, of all others, 
needed the greatest help. 


ment at 3s. 3d. per scholar in country 
schools within the area of the association 


and 5s. 9d. per scholar in town schools | 


within the area of the association. 
He fully admitted that this was 
an allocation not to the school, 


association. He fully admitted that there 
was a large amount of truth in the fact 
that when an association had the money 
in its hands there was nothing to stop it 
from giving 10s. per scholar in 
the small rural schools and nothing 
to half a dozen town schools, but 
that was only true within a limited ex- 
tent, because there were certain counties 
in the country which contained almost 
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[Opposition | 
cheers.] And yet the differentiation which | 
had been referred to so frequently that | 
afternoon had been set by the Depart- | 


not | 
to the individual scholar, but to the | 
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nothing but rural schools where the total 
grant would not exceed 4s. throughout 
the whole area. Take the county of Cam- 
bridge, or Suffolk, and some of the 
western counties, where they had but few 
town schools according to the definition 
in the minute. Nearly the whole of the 
schools would be small rural schools, and 
the total amount allotted to the associa- 
tion in such areas could only exceed by 
some small sum the 3s. 3d. per scholar. In 
such districts it would be impossible to 
bring up the level of education to the 
large towns. He for one foresaw that, 
owing to the very inadequate allocation 
which would be made to these schools 
if the country determined to bring up the 
rural education to the level of the town 
education it would be forced to adopt 
the School Board system within those 
areas, simply from the fact that the 
amount of special aid grant was not 
sufficient for the purposes for which it 
was designed. [“Hear, hear!”] But he 
did not want to press that point any fur- 
ther at this juncture though one realised 
that this differentiation had excited a 
very large amount of discontent, and that 
had been shown on both sides of the 
House. He rose principally to ask the 
Vice President a question on administra- 
tion—not of criticism of the Bishops, not 
of criticism, for the moment, of the areas 
which had been adopted and sanctioned, 
but a question of departmental adminis- 
tration, as to the way in which this money 
was to be expended. The subject had 
not been referred to so far as he had 
observed, during the whole of the 
Debate. Probably it was but little 
known. When the Bill was _ before 
the House they were assured by every 
Minister who spoke on the subject 
that these associations were purely volun- 
tary associations. The clause in the 
Act commenced with the words, “If 


| associations be formed,” and they were 


assured times out of number that no com- 
pulsion would be exercised to drive the 
schools into an association if they wished 
to stand outside, and that if they could 
show the Department reasonable cause 
for remaining outside an association they 
might take the grant direct from the De- 
partment without the intervention of the 
local association at all. What did they 
find? They found that a number of 
schools had already notified the Depart- 
ment that they did not propose to join 
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the local association, for some reason or | Although it was not very evident at pre- 


another. Either they were not ena- 


moured of these associations, or they | 


found that they had nothing to gain and | 
all to lose by going into them, or that | 


| 


their local management might be inter- | 


fered with by the rules the association 
had set up. These schools had, as he had 
stated, already notified the Department 
that they did not propose to join the 
association, and he wanted the Vice Pre- 
sident, if he would, to tell the House by 
what authority the Department was 
issuing a circular practically threatening 
these schools with the loss of all the 
special aid grant unless they re-considered 
their decision and went into the associa- 
tion. A little examination would disclose 
the fact that a circular was going out, 
bearing the signature of Mr. White, of the 
Education Department, who, he under- 
stood, was dealing especially with this 
subject. The first clause of that circular 
ran to this effect—they enclosed further 
copies of the forms with regard to the 
membership of association, “So that if 
the managers of the schools wish to re- 
consider their decision they may fill them 
up and join the association.” In the 
second clause it was pointed out to them 
that the abstention from the association 
“creates a presumption that the school 
is not necessitous.” For the life of him 
he could not conceive how such a pre- 
sumption was created by their abstention 
from an association. [Opposition cheers. ] 
And now, so far as he could understand, 
there was an attempt being made to 
dragoon the schools into joining the asso- 
ciations whether they liked it or not. He 
thought it might be shown that there had 
been good reasons, apart from religious 
questions, for declining to join the local 
association. Many of them were under- 
stood to object to the fact that the 
schemes were cut and dried before a 
single person was elected to serve on the 
association. He held in his hand a copy 
of a scheme which related not only who 
the governing body should be, how it 
should be constituted, but what its sub- 
associations should do, even before a 
single representative had been elected. 


Somebody had elaborated the whole | 


scheme, even to the persons who were to 
act as the chairmen of the various 


meetings, and not unnaturally the school 
managers were resenting this interference 
with their liberty very strongly indeed. 


Mr. Ernest Gray. 











sent, he had no doubt whatever that as 
time went on, even before a year had 
elapsed, there would be evidence, not only 
here, but throughout the country, of the 
discontent with which the managers of 
certain schools regarded this unwarranted 
interference with their full liberty. For 
example, in the scheme of the Ripon Dio- 
cesan Education Association under the 
Voluntary Schools Act of 1897, one of 
the duties the sub-association had been 
charged with, before the sub-association 
was formed, before even the governing 
body was elected, was to appoint an 
organising master, wherever possible, 
“who shall examine and assist in pre- 
paring for the inspection.” He stated, 
when this clause was under discussion, 
that he feared some portion of the funds 
the House was now voting or else the 
voluntary subscriptions to the schools in 
the locality, would be used for expensive 
establishments and for unnecessary offi- 
cials. Here was an evidence that this was 
likely to occur. He could well under- 
stand that certain managers of schools 
within the area of the Ripon Association 
might object to that regulation, for 
example, and decline to join the asso- 
ciation there. He should like to 
know under what authority given by 
the Act, or under what instructions 
given by the House of Commons, the De- 
partment was empowered to send out the 
circular to which he had referred, prac- 
tically calling on the schools to re-consider 
their decision, and to go into the local 
associations whether they liked it or not? 
He fully admitted that there was no 
direct threat in the circular. There was 
no direct command to reconsider their 
decision, but every one who had any ex- 
perience of this work knew well what a 
recommendation from the Department 
would be regarded as by the local mana- 
gers. They looked upon this circular as 
an. indication to them that all possibility 
of securing help would be thrown away 
unless they went into an association, and 
therefore most reluctantly some of them 
were reconsidering their second decision 
and were going into the local association. 
He hoped the Vice President would be 
able to give some explanation of what 
appeared to be an altogether unwarranted 
piece of procedure, and which was dis- 
tinctly contrary to the many assurances 
which were given to the House when the 
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Bill was passing through its different 
stages. He felt that this question 
of areas was of more importance than 


many people seemed to imagine. He 
was one of those who hoped that 
these associations would be estab- | 


lished as county areas. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 
He fully agreed with the statement made 
by the hon. Member for the Stroud 
Division, not in the Debate that afternoon 
but in the scheme which he himself 
promulgated, to the effect that the for- 
mation of associations on purely diocesan 
and ecclesiastical lines would stir up 
jealousy and increase hostility to the 
Act just passed. That afternoon the 
hon. Member asked what was the differ- 
ence between a diocesan association, 
with three county sub-associations, and 
three separate county associations, and his 
reply was that the difference was little 
more than a mere name. Personally he 
felt that there was a deeper and stronger 
difference than that. He had not a very 
great fear of these associations because 
he did not think they were likely to last 
long. The very fact that they had be- 
come throughout the country largely 
the diocesan associations,and the fact that 
greater part of the power would noi rest 
with the men finding the money, that the 
control of the taxpayer was completely 
excluded from these associations, and that 
the voluntary subscriber in many cases 
got a very poor look in led him to believe 
that they could not continue to exist 
for many years. But so longas they did 
exist he would have preferred that the 
idea of County Government should sink 
into the minds of everybody connected 
with education. What were these 
associations doing? They were simply 
controlling, guiding, recommending on 
behalf of a section of the schools of the 
country. They had to recollect that 
there was another section which 
equally needed a guiding and controlling 
power, particularly in the rural districts. 
Sut there was something more than 
that. On the foundation of the primary 
schools that House would sooner or later 
have to erect the structure of secondary 
education, and waste and neglect could 


only be avoided by one authority having | 
| ‘« Hear, | 


control over both systems. 
hear!”] There was no doubt that when 
the House came to set up a new authority 
it would be a county authority, what- 
ever the constituent parts of the 
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authority might be, and he felt that 
with these associations the county 
idea was the one which should sink 
deeply into the minds of the people— 
not the idea of exclusion, but the idea 
of inclusion. The hon. Member for the 
| Stroud Division had told them that in 
certain parishes Nonconformists and 
Churchmen, sitting on the same board, 
worked their schools without friction. 
Why on earth could they not have 
formed county associations of schools 
on exactly the same lines — Noncon- 
formists and Churchmen working side 
by side for the common good? That 
would have held out some hope in the 
near future of this religious animosity 
dying away. As it was he was afraid 
that by the establishment of diocesan 
associations they were putting back the 
hands of the clock, and were doing some- 
thing to retard the development of both 
primary and secondary education which 
many of them were so ardently looking 
forward to. If they had established 
the county idea there would have been 
no prescriptive right to destroy, no 
vested interests to purchase out, no 
|expensive machinery to dislocate, but 
| they would have a nucleus already in 
existence, the principal lines already 
'formulated, and it would have been 
| possible at no distant date for the 
| State to have taken up the threads 
of the Voluntary Schools associations 
within the county area, and the Board 
School system with the same county 
| area, and have tied the two together and 
| formed one system within the county, at 
| the same time maintaining the distinctive 
| religious character of the Voluntary 
Schools. With this principle firmly es- 
| tablished, the overlapping, neglect, waste 
| and expensive had 





machinery which 
| prevailed, and which would be increased 
| by the establishment of these diocesan 
| associations, would have been avoided. 
| He should be the last to attack the 
| dignitaries of the Church as such, but he 
did feel that the Department might do 
more than it had done or was doing, by 
| way of guiding and directing the estab- 
lishment of these associations, and the 
areas which should be selected, and should, 
if possible, encourage the formation of 
county associations as against diocesan 
associations, and, at least, the Vice- 
President might make it clear to the 
country that the Department would not 
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only sanction, but would encourage the it was better in the interest of education 
formation of county associations. He) that the Department should guard against 
might make it equally clear that those| the establishment of conflicting schools. 
schools which did not desire to join the| He instanced the case of Aldeborough. 


associations would not be dragooned into | 


joining by the Education Department, 


them except such as could be substanti- 


Act. He strongly protested against the 
hand to mouth system which had pre-| 
vailed in the matter of national educa- 
tion. It did not appear to him that the | 
schemes which had been submitted to. 
them, except that of 1896, nor the 


manlike ideas, but were rather the work 
of politicians working from hand to. 
mouth from day to day. 
he believed so firmly that far beyond all 
such questions as that of Merchandise 


Marks Acts and the protection of this or | 


that article, it was the education of the 
agriculturist and the artisan which would | 
form the future property of the country, 
and that this could only 


the Lincoln Diocesan Association. 


It was because | 


be secured | bodies. 


Theres was a little village in that dis- 


| trict, and out of 98 scholars in the 
and that no pressure, either local or) 


central, should be brought to bear upon | this case there was a great grievance. 


The other day the managers of this 
ated and justified by the words of the | 


school 90 were Nonconformists. In 


school had to elect a representative to 
The 
clergyman’s wife, the sexton, and the 
pupil met, and agreed to elect the par- 
son. He hoped that the Department 
would insist—as surely they were able 


'to do—that in these associations there 
administration of this grant, were states- | 


should be an adequate representation of 
the teachers. The Wesleyan body had 
adopted the principle of federation for all 
its schools, and it had wisely decided to 


| invite the co-operation of other religious 


bodies. He did not complain of the 
Church of England clergy for confining 
| the diocesan associations to their own 
church. They knew that intelligent Non- 
| conformists would refuse to join such 
But while the Wesleyan Associ- 


by seeing that the money which was so | ations had elected a large number of day- 
lavishly voted was profitably spent that | school teachers on the governing bodies of 
he had ventured to raise his voice against | the associations, not a single teacher had 
the recent intermittent, niggardly educa- | been elected on some of the largest dio- 
tional legislation, and against the unsatis- | cesan associations in the country. The 


factory spirit in which this grant was | Wesleyans only formed 28} per cent. of 


being distributed throughout the country. 
Mr. R. W. PERKS (Lincolnshire, 
Louth), said he quite appreciated 
the sincere and earnest words of his 
hon. Friend and _ instanced districts 
in his own county—where the vast 
majority of the children were of Non- 
conformist parents— to which the 
diocesan associations would be ob- 
noxious. There were about 600 schools 
in that county, of which 500 were Volun- 
tary, 450 being Church of England 
Schools. Of the 60,000 children who 
were being educated, as many as 42,000 
were the children of Nonconformist 
parents, who had no control whatever in 
the management of the schools. [‘ Hear, 
hear !”| "He appealed to the Education 
Department to see that these associa- 
tions were not formed in such a way as 
to become agencies for extending in the 
elementary schools of this country the 
special religious tenets and dogmas of 
the Church of England. Various efforts 


had been made to form county associa- 
tions, but they had ignobly failed. Surely 


Mr. Ernest Gray. 


‘the Nonconformists of the country, and 
therefore if 240,000 Wesleyan children 
were compelled to attend Church Schools, 
there must be altogether about 960,000 
children of Nonconformist parents at- 
tending Church Schools not from choice, 
but from necessity. 

Tuz VICE PRESIDENT oF tue 
COUNCIL (Sir Joun Gorst, Cambridge 
University): The hon. Member has de- 
voted a great part of his speech to com- 
plaints of the way in which these associa- 
tions of Voluntary Schools have been 
formed; but according to the view of 
the Committee of Council, that is a 
matter with which they have nothing 
whatever to do. It is quite true that in 
a speech which I made at Girton—the 
village, not the college—I expressed my 
hope that the associations would be un- 
denominational and would be confined to 
civil areas. [Opposition cheers.| But I 
was very careful to explain at the time 
that I spoke only in the capacity of a 
Girton villager—{laughter|—and__ that 
the duty of the Committee of Council 
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was to sit quietly by and watch these as- 
sociations as they sprang up of them- 
selves. I am not ashamed of the hope 
which I expressed at Girton. [Opposition 
cheers.} We have heard a great deal 
lately about the union of Christendom, 
and it seemed to me that this Act fur- 
nished an occasion upon which Christian | 
bodies might unite together in pursuit of 
a common object. [ Hear, hear!”] But 
I am afraid that the result has shown, 
not only that the Church of England and 
the Archbishop of Canterbury have a 
preference for strictly sectarian associa- | 
tions, but that very few other religious | 
bodies have been willing to associate with | 
any one but themselves. [“ Hear, hear!” 
and laughter.}| The Roman Catholics 
have a strictly separate association, and 
so have the Jews. The Wesleyans have 
an association which is quite as separate 
as that of the Church of England; and 
even the undenominationalists have been 
obliged to have a separate undenomiaa- 
tional association confined to schools 
professing that particular persuasion. 
[Laughter.| I am afraid the conclusion 
is that our Christianity is not yet perfect 
enough to enable Christian bodies to act 
with one another; and I do not know 
that there was a more striking example 
of that than what took place at Her 
Majesty’s Jubilee, when 10,000 children 
were assembled at Constitution Hill for 
the purpose of demonstrating their 
loyalty to Her Majesty, and when it took 
six separate addresses to convey to Her 
Majesty the different shades of feeling 
among the children. [Cheers and 
laughter.| All that the Committee of 
Council did in reference to the formation 
of associations was to put forth at an 
early stage a statement that they were 
prepared to accept either a diocesan or 
a county association, according to the 
wishes of the managers of the schools in 
the area. I am aware, from what I have 
read in the organs of public information, 
from the Debate in another place some 
weeks ago, and from the speeches to- 
night, that there has been in the election 
and formation of these associations a 
great deal of friction and a good deal of 
discussion and difference of opinion. But 
all that is peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon 
people when they form those governing 
bodies which, when once formed, are so 
useful. I am not sure that the method 
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of election to this House would alto- 
gether commend itself to a disinterested 
philosopher. [Zaughter.} Scenes take 
place, even in Monmouthshire or Derby, 
which could not be altogether justified. 
It is, I think, Mephistopheles who says 
that although the must behaves itself in 
the most absurd manner, yet it gives at 
last a wine. [Laughter.} And whatever 
may be the differences at the inception 
of these bodies when once formed, they 
will no doubt perform the functions ex- 
I have endeavoured to 
get the latest information about these 
associations, and I will give it to the 
Committee. There have been finally ap- 
proved, as to constitution, area, and 
governing body, 15 diocesan associations 
of the Church of England, of which four 
only are exclusive. [‘‘ Hear, hear!” | 
There have been five county associations 
formed, six Wesleyan associations, one 
association of Jews, and an association 
for the Scilly Isles. [Zaughter.]| As to 
the associations which have not yet been 
finally approved, 12 are diocesan, of 
which six are at present exclusive, though 
perhaps after this Debate that number 
wili be diminished—{“ hear, hear!” }—12 
are county associations, five are associa- 
tions of British and undenominational 
schools, and three are Roman Catholic. 

Sir W. HARCOURT: Are the county 
associations exclusive ? 

Sm J. GORST : I think none are ex- 
clusive. [Opposition cheers.} But, as 
the President of the Council said in the 
House of Lords, no school is obliged to 
remain in an association which it thinks 


Supply. 


does not work satisfactorily. It is at 
perfect liberty to withdraw. The sole 


object which the Committee of Council 
has had in view in administering the 
Act, as far as the appointment of asso- 
ciations is concerned, has been to give 
the managers of the schools fair play and 
to let associations be formed, not in ac- 
cordance with the particular view of a 
Girton villager—{/aughter |—but in ac- 
cordance with the wishes of the managers 
themselves. So far they have only exer- 
cised supervisory powers to see that the 
association when formed is fairly repre- 
sentative of the managers of the schools. 
Some one has spoken of associations pre- 
sided over by the Bishop. That cannot 
be, unless the managers of the schools 
themselves choose to elect the Bishop as 
the president. They can elect anyone 
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they please, and if they choose to elect 
« Bishop the House would scarcely take 
away from them that right.  [‘ Hear, 
hear!” 

Mr. PERKS: Is a school entitled to 
the grant as a matter of right, even if it 
does not join an association? 

Sm J. GORST: I am coming to that. 
A question was asked by my _ hon. 
Friend the Member for West Ham as 
to a circular which has been issued, 
and which he describes as _ coerc- 
ing the schools to join associations. 


Now I have the circular before me, and | 


I think the statement of my hon. Friend 
was exaggerated. All the circular does 
is to recommend schools to join some 
association, but it does not in any way 
prescribe the particular association which 
they should join; and the reason for 
putting a little pressure on schools to 
join asssociations is that if the majority 
of schools did not so join the Act could 
not be worked. Under those circum- 


stances I do not think my hon. Friend the | 


Member for West Ham should be so 
hard on the Committee of Council because 
they informed the managers of some of 
of the disadvantages of not forming 
themselves into associations. 

*Mr. ERNEST GRAY: Would the 
right hon. Gentleman give us the second 
clause of the circular ? 


Sir J. GORST: The second clause | 


gives reasons. No. 1 says that: 


“ by failing to join the managers create a certain | 
presumption that their school is not necessitous, | 


and is therefore not entitled to have the aid 
grant.” 


[Cheers.| There are other reasons, and T | 


The | 


do not know that I need read them. 
only power which the Department will 
exercise is that given by the Act of Par- 
liament. It is scarcely fair to ask how 
this power will be exercised in a particular 
case. There is no experience to enable 
me to state beforehand cases which might 
arise in which it would be unreasonable 
to join an association. I can assure hon. 
Members this power will be exercised 
with great discretion, The reasons which 
are alleged by any school for not joining 
will be carefully considered, and unless 
that they are so unreasonable that the 
Department can defend its action, in 
refusing to let the school be considered 
for the grant to the House, I do not 
think the Department is likely to use the 
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| power and certainly not to use it in a 
harsh manner, 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Would the 
right hon. Gentleman kindly explain this ? 
Supposing it does not suit a school to be 
in a particular association, and it leaves, 
will it forfeit its grant ? 

Sir J. GORST : It will not be so foolish 
}as to leave the association except at 
the end of the financial year, I suppose, 
| Of course, if a school went out even in 
| the middle of the financial year on any 
‘reasonable ground, I should think its 
action would be favourably considered by 
the Department. It is a strong power 
for the House of Commons to have given 
to the Department, and, being a strong 
/power, it will be cautiously exercised, 
| Now, with reference to another question 
‘asked by the right hon, Gentleman 
opposite, I have to say that J did state 
in the House that the town rate was 
intended to be considerably higher than 
the country rate,and my right hon, Friend 
the First Lord of the Treasury made a 
statement to the same effect. In answer 
'to the hon. Member for East Mayo it 
was pointed out that although the grants 
to the different associations would be 
the same, yet, inasmuch as the Roman 
Catholic Schools had a large proportion 
of their children in towns, they would 
thereby get a higher grant per head 
than the Church of England, which 
‘has a large proportion of its children 
|in country schools. With regard to the 
expectations raised last year, I am in- 
formed that there are only two places in 
England where the rate will be less than 
'4s. These are Hereford and Bucks, 
Bui Bucks is in the diocese of Oxford, 
and has joined the Diocesan association, 
_and therefore will get more than 4s. ; 
| while as regards Hereford, an association 
is going to be formed for that diocese 
which includes the populous parts of 
South Salop, and it also will get more 
than 4s. As to the definition of urban 
and rural I should say that a school is 
urban if in an urban district and rural 
if in a rural distrist. [Laughter.] No 
doubt that is rather a rough-and-ready 
definition, but it is the best Parliamentary 
definition that can be devised. I must 
remind the Committee that this is not an 
allocation to the schools, but to the 
association. The ground of the allocation 
is that it was the opinion of the Council, 
on the whole, that associations which had 
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a large proportion of town schools would 
require more money—such as the Roman 
Catholic schools—than those which con- 
sist for the most part of rural schools. 
What are the reasons why that opinion 
was arrived at? One reason is that the 
standard of education is higher, and 
therefore more expensive, in urban than 
in rural districts, and this is owing to the 
teaching of specific subjects. The teach- 
ing of specific subjects does not seem to 
be a present need in rural districts. I 
quite agree that there ought to be specific 
subjects taught in the country schools— 
such as cookery and laundry teaching 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] Yes, but you cannot 
get that unless you get some education 
authority other than the School Board. 
You must have some county authority — 
[hear, hear !]—because you cannot have 
a separate science teacher or separate 
cookery or laundry teacher for every little 
village school. [Cheers.] Therefore, 
although I quite agree that the teaching 
in rural districts should be raised, I am 
also convinced that the creation of some 
county authority is a condition precedent 
to the possibility of raising the teaching. 
The second reason is that the cost of 
living is higher, and therefore the amount 
requiring to be paid in salaries is larger. 
The third reason is that the local interest 
of the well-to-do classes in the mainten- 
ance of the Voluntary Schools is greater 
in the rural than the urban districts, and 
brings with it greater power to raise 
voluntary contributions. And the fourth 
reason is that special provision is already 
made for the most necessitous schools in 
rural districts under articles 104 and 105 
of the day-school code. The amount paid 
under those articles in the last school 
year was £66,720, which represents a 
rate of ls. 8}d. per head on the average 
attendance. But in other rural 
counties it was much higher. In 
Dorset it was 2s. 5d. a head, Here- 
ford 3s. 3d., Hunts 3s. 4d., Westmore- 
land 2s. 64d., and in Wiltshire 2s. 4d. 
In Brecon it was 5s., in Radnor 5s. 7d. 
On the other hand, the rate for the total 
average attendance is in Cheshire 23d., 
Durham 1}d., Kent 24d., Lancashire }d., 
Middlesex }d., Surrey ld. and Stafford 
2d. It should be remembered that the 
difference of average rates is never so 
much as 2s. 6d. The average rate for 
Hereford is about 4s.; in Lancashire 
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5s. 7d.; and taking Hereford and Lan- 
cashire, Hereford gets as much as 3s. 3d. 
per head under the special conditions as 
to small schools. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire): What is the total amount of 
public money voted under that head ? 

Sir J. GORST: £66,720. The 
fifth reason is that rural districts have 
generally gained and the urban districts 
lost through the operation of the fee 
grant. Ido not know that I can give 
the Committee any very satisfactory 
details beyond the general statement. 
No separate statistics as to the effect of 
the fee grant on town schools as con- 
trasted with country schools are available, 
but from the inquiries made in the 
Department it is shown that such loss 
as there has been is due to the fee grant. 
The gain per head by the abolition of 
the fee grant was upwards of 3s. per 
head in Bucks, Devon, Dorset, Rutland, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Hunts, and Wilts. 
Another reason why the Committee of 
Council thought it desirable to give a 
smaller grant in the case of country 
schools is because it is notorious that 
the country schools chiefly profit by 
endowment. I make that general state- 
ment on the authority of those best 
qualified to speak on the subject. But 
there has never been kept in the 
Education Department a distinction 
between the town and country schools ; 
it is a difficult distinction to draw. The 
only way to do it is to go through the 
20,000 schools individually and to try to 
classify them. The task, however, would 
be an enormous one, and a very expensive 
one. No one but the inspectors can tell 
you even then, it may be merely a matter 
of opinion. These are the reasons which 
induced the Department to make that 
allocation of the grant, but it is only 
temporary and for the present year. 
If it proves in practice that the effect of 
the allocation is to give more to urban 
districts where there are a large number 
of town and nov enough to rural districts, 
the system can be altered by the Educa- 
tion Department. There were no figures 
and no information which would enable 
the Committee of Council to do more 
than make a tentative guess as to the 
proper rate to fix. This particular rate 
was fixed by the advice of those most 
qualified to judge. I admit that it is 
rather in the nature of an experiment, 
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and the result of the experiment will 
be carefully watched. The amount 
available for each association will be 
looked into, and if it is proved that 
the rate has been a mistaken one, and 
that one association gets more than it 
should receive and another association 
less, an opportunity will be taken to 
redress the inequality. These associa- 
tions are only formed to prepare and 
submit schemes. They will not have the 
spending of money, or the giving of it to 
different schools. It is supposed that 
these associations, from their local know- 
ledge and power to make sub-committees, 
can discover how the provision made by 
Parliament can most usefully be distri- 
buted among the various schools. It is 
intended that these associations shall 
recommend specific grants—grants of so 
much to increase the salaries of the 
teachers in school A, and so much in 
school B, giving another school the 
advantage of an extra teacher or extra 
pupil-teacher, or a grant to buy apparatus, 
and so on. The money which 
associations are to recommend is a 
specific appropriation of money, and on 
being satisfied that it is a fair recom- 
mendation and one really intended to 
serve the interests of education and to 
relieve the most necessitous schools, it 
will then, and not until then, be 
approved by the Department. 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS pointed out 
that among the great mass of Noncon- 
formists and a very large number of 
Churchmen there was a growing feeling 
that it was better for the State and for 
the children, as well as for religion, that 
our system of education should not be 
sectarian, but broadly national and 
popular. But, at the same time, it was 
felt that this Act, and especially the 
formation of sectarian associations, would 
make it much more difficult for the mass 
of the people to construct a truly 
national system of education. The right 
hon, Gentleman had not dealt with the 
main grievance which aruse out of this 
Vote. Apparently he had been unable 
to realise that the grievance felt by the 
vast majority of Nonconformists was 
not minimised but accentuated by this 
vote of public money. It was asked, 
“What greater injustice is there under 
this Act to Nonconformists than there 
was before?” Before the Act was 
passed it is true that Nonconformists in 
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the 8,000 parish schools had no voice in 
‘their control; their sons and teachers 
‘had no chance to enter the teaching 
profession. The local clergymen and 
| others had the full control of education, 
| but the new power not only handicapped 
| Nonconformists through the control of 
| these clergymen and local managers, but 
_ there was growing up a huge organisation 
in which Nonconformists would have no 
_ power or lot and no representative share. 
And what were those organisations! 
‘The right hon, Gentleman, the Vice 
| President of the Council, set up and 
‘maintained the theory that they were 
|mere educational advisory bodies. But 
the noble Lord the Member for Roches- 
ter, and the Leader of the House, had 
|both to-night candidly admitted that 
|they were not to be merely advisory 
bodies, but were to be the instruments, 
|the machinery, the engines needed to 
carry on the long and bitter controversy, 
‘which the noble Lord foresaw, against 
|what he said was “ secularism,” though, 
as far as the towns were concerned, it 
was plainly to be a campaign against 
Board Schools, and in the villages it was 
| to be a campaign against Nonconformists. 
([No!”] It was ridiculous to say that 
in the villages of England and Wales, 
their campaign was to be one against 
secularism—that this money was voted 
by the House of Commons in order to 
enable the voluntary managers to wage 
war against secularism and _ infidelity. 
It was perfectly ridiculous. The money 
was to be voted to enable Church School 
managers, acting under the control of an 
ecclesiastical hierarchy, to make it still 
more impossible than it was at present 
for Nonconformists in any village and in 
many large towns to obtain their educa- 
tional rights as citizens, and a fair con- 
trol over the money granted by that 
House. They might say that these 
organisations could not be too strong, 
and that it was impossible the Bishop, as 
such, could obtain such great) power. 
The Committee could not accept that 
theory. Take the position of the Bishop 
in a large number of dioceses, especially 
in the Welsh dioceses. They had, in the 
first place, their rightful influence as the 
chief religious officers in the diocese. 
Over and above that, they had in Welsh 
dioceses the patronage, he believed, of 
an actual majority of the livings—in 
some one or two dioceses—certainly the 
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majority. ‘That was to say, every curate 
and every clergyman in a small parish 
knew that he was at the mercy of his 
Bishop. 

Viscount CRANBORNE: At the 
mercy of his Bishop ? What do you mean ? 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS: Yes, at the 
mercy of his Bishop. He certainly was 
in a large number of English parishes. 
And this, he thought, told to some extent 
in favour of the system of lay patronage. 
He did not defend the system of patronage 
atall; he thought it was an outrage upon 
religious freedom. But he ventured to 
say that a great deal of the freedom, 
independence, and usefulness of hundreds 
of parochial clergymen in this country— 
especially of those who had conspicuously 
added to the piety, scholarship, and 
dignity of the clerical profession, was due 
to the fact that they had not to rely on 
the favour of the Bishop, but that they 
relied on the views of enlightened lay- 
men, and upon the patronage of colleges 
and other public institutions of the 
country. What did the noble Lord mean 
by asking him how the curates and clergy 
of many small villages were at the mercy 
of their Bishops? -Why, if any of them 
dared to go against his views in deference 
to the vast majority of their parishioners, 
if a clergyman were to hand over toa 
School Board a school which it was 
difficult to maintain, he would be marked 
at once as an enemy to the Church. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!’’] He ventured to say 
that not only in Wales, where the patron- 
age was largely in the hands of the 
Bishop, but over a large part of England, 
it was only the clergyman’s fear of his 
Bishop that prevented his allowing a 
school board to be formed. This power 
was real and active, and-it was and 
would be actively exercised by many 
Bishops in this country ; and the more 
bitter and prolonged this controversy, 
to which the noble Lord looked forward, 
the more certain it was that the Bishops 
in whose hands they were placing this 
enormous additional power would use it 
more strongly and outspokenly than ever 
before. Then, over and above their 
power over the clergy and in these 
associations, they had another enor- 
mous power. It was the power of 
their membership and _ presence in 
another place, and their presence in 
London during many months of the year. 
Individual clergymen and managers of 
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village schools found access to the public 
departments a very difficult thing. To 
the Bishops it was easy enough to get 
access to Government officials at all 
times, and they could exercise an enor- 
mous influence. There could be no 
doubt, then, that these new fighting 
organisations with the Bishops at their 
head, would use their influence and 
direct it against the Nonconformists in 
the villages and against the Board 
Schools in the large towns. He ventured 
to think, therefore, that the setting up 
of sectarian organisations which were 
going to receive their campaign funds 
out of the public purse, was altogether 
wrong ; for these innocent “ advisers ” of 
the Department were to be great organi- 
sations for fighting the Nonconformists 
of the country villages and to fight 
against the strength of the Board Schools 
and against the construction of a truly 
broad and democratic national system of 
education in our great towns. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] The right hon. Gentleman 
himself, in a very strong argument—with 
rather departmental than individual 
enthusiasm—endeavoured to defend the 
differentiation which would be made be- 
tween the country and the town schools. 
Now he had listened in that House to 
many criticisms upon the education of 
this country. He had heard the right 
hon. Gentleman direct a severe criticism 
against the education of this country. He 
had heard the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
himself deplore that the education of the 
country, which cost eight to ten millions 
a-year, was still inefficient and incomplete. 
He had read articles by eminent men to 
the same effect. And what was the 
universal testimony of public men, 
educationalists, and Cabinet Ministers 
alike? It was that the weakest link in 
the whole chain was the country schools. 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”] They knew very well 
what most country schools were. They 
knew that in many of these schools the 
life of the teacher and his assistants— 
perhaps a pupil teacher and an inefficient 
female assistant —was a life of the merest 
slavery and drudgery. What was the 
result? Talk of agricultural depression, 
how could they expect an agricultural 
community to be anything but depressed 
when its children were trained up in this 
way. How could they expect boys and 
girls to remain on the land and in 
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the villages if they were thus treated?:country school. The right hon. Member 
And these people came to the towns | for Monmouthshire had pointed out that 
so badly instructed that they found|it was the natural instinct of these 
after twenty-seven years of public |associations to frankly accept the view 
elementary education hundreds andj|of the Department. They knew very 
thousands of men and women were | well that the real stress of the competi- 
still growing up who could hardly|tion as between the sectarian schools 
read and who could do little more/|and the National or Board Schools was 
than write their names. [‘ Hear, hear!”]|in the great towns ; and the noble Lord 
They knew that in many country schools | opposite accepted that, and said that it 
there had been and still was being made | was where the money ought to go—while 
a great effort to obtain better teachers.|in other towns thé money would be 
But why was it difficult to obtain better|used mainly and largely to keep out 
teachers? Very largely because they|the School Board. The right hon. 
had got a system in many country dis-|Gentleman, the Leader of the House, 
tricts by which nobody but the clergymen | had given an example already. The 
was invited to take a real interest in| noble Lord had said—and thousands 
the schools. He knew there were many| who respected his judgment would be 
rural School Boards in England that | influenced by the declaration—that it 
neglected their duty ; but he ventured to| was very much like a stigma on a town 
say that in most Welsh districts where | when a School Board was established 
the School Boards were the result and the | in it. [Mr. Tomiinson : “ Hear, hear !”] 
growth of the wishes of the people, the| He was not surprised to hear that cheer 
rural schools were making a great effort | from the hon. Member for Preston where 
to come somewhere near the towns. And|the Voluntary Schools were the worst in 
what did this Bill do with this sum of|the country. He did not doubt that the 
£620,000? How was the money sent to|hon. Member would object to a school 
the country? It was sent tothecountry|in Preston, for the Board Schools 
with this stamp uponit. The Education|set up would soon put the Voluntary 
Department said to the associations and | Schools to shame as they had done at 
to the inspectors, and had proclaimed it} Birkenhead. A School Board would 
before the world, thatso far as the town} probably soon induce the people of 
schools were concerned, where the Board | Preston to recognise that after all it was 
Schools had already gone to their utmost | good economy to have splendid schools in 
limit in setting up a high standard, | their midst instead of schools which were 
where specific subjects were taught and | little better than miserable hovels, with 
where the education given was something | teachers who were starved and ill-paid. 
approaching that given in the public |[{Mr. Tomuinson protested against the de- 
schools of other enlightened countries, | scription given by the hon. Member.] It 
that to these towns they were to give|was indisputable, and anyone who read 
5s. 9d. per child; but that to the|the reports on the subjects would see 
schools in the country, where educa-|that the schools of Preston had been a 
tion was the most backward and the| scandal to the town. [Mr. Critty: 
teachers the worst paid, they were to “Have the Catholic schools in Preston 
give only 3s. 3d. [‘*Hear, hear!”]) been condemned ?”] He was not sure 
They might say it was just possible a|about that, but he knew that the Preston 
country school might get more than a| schools generally had been condemned 
town. But they knew very well that|over and over again by the Education 
managers, associations and inspectors | Department, as had also a large number 
would look not to a chance statement |of schools in Lancashire and Cheshire. 
made in that House, but would look to | A large portion of the money to be voted 
the limit which the Department had|that night would be used in main- 
deliberately laid down, and which for | taining these inefficient schools. It 
this year was the law of the land; and) was to that he objected. He 
not only the instructions of the Depart-|admitted that much of this money 
ment but the instincts of these associa-| would be used in promoting educational 
tions would operate to stereotype this | efficiency, but in respect of the allocation 
distribution of the grant in, practically, | of a very large portion of it there would 
2s. tothe town school for 1s. given tothe|be inequality as between town and 
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country, inequality as between Board 
Schools and Sectarian Schools, and in- | 
equality as between Churchmen ‘and Non-| 
conformists. In as far as this was a 
grant which would be used for accentuat- 
ing religious differences and buttressing 
sectarian organisations, it was, in his 
opinion, a matter for regret that it should | 
have been proposed. 

Mr. J. G. TALBOT (Oxford Univer- | 
sity) assured right hon. and hon. Gen- | 
tlemen opposite that the Archbishops 


and Bishops were not the piratical and | 


domineering persons they had been repre- 
sented to be. Their chief desire was to 
live in peace and amity with all men, | 
and they had no such militant views as | 
had been aseribed to them. He rose for 
the purpose of answering the challenge 


of the right hon. Gentleman opposite as | 


associations 
He was a 


to the way in which the 
would use their powers. 


member of two associations, and he could | 
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| totally at variance with all the speeches 

made during the passing of the Bill by 
the First Lord of the Treasury himself. 
‘He asked those Members of the Com- 
| mittee who took part in those Debates to 
recollect whether in their own minds 
| they were not quite convinced, from the 
| general tenour of those Debates as well 
|as from the statements of the First Lord, 
| that the association of schools was to be 
entirely voluntary and not compulsory 
at all. [‘*Hear, hear!”] Even that 
night they had had from the right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Education 
|Department the following statement,— 
| that it was the duty of the Committee of 
Council to sit quietly by and watch the 
formation of associations as they sprang 
up by themselves. The First Lord of 
the Treasury, speaking on the Second 
| Reading of the Bill, said: “I admit 
that these associations are voluntary.” 
In Committee he said :— 


testify that their objects were to find out | 


how schools were being conducted now, 
how much voluntary assistance was given 


for their maintenance, and what results | 


were achieved. According to the results 


of such inquiries the grant would be| 
allotted. The association for the Diocese | 


of London, of which he was vice president, 
had 330 Church schools to consider, and 


had tried to apportion the grant in the | 
The number of laymen upon | 


best way. 


this association was equal to, if not| 
larger than, the number of clergymen | 


upon it. Care had been taken that poor | 
schools in overcrowded parishes should | 
have a grant as high as 8s. Other} 
schools which were better able to support | 
themselves had a grant of 3s., and some 
even had been put into a class which 
would have no grant at all. These facts | 
would seem to show that these associa- | 
tions, against which such violent attacks 
had been made that evening, really set 
about their work in the business-like | 
manner usual with Englishmen. 

THe FIRST LORD oF THE 
TREASURY appealed to the Committee 
to pass the Vote without further Debate, 
in order that there might be time for the 
discussion of other topics in which hon. 
Members took great interest. 

*Mr. J. H. YOXALL (Nottingham, 
W.) said he rose for the purpose of em- 
phasising what had already been said 
about the issuing of the circular by the 
Department, a circular which was 


“Tfe would not even criticise the phrase, so 
| often inaccurately used, that these associations 
were to be compulsory.” 


Again in Committee he said :— 


“The Committee decided, by a very large 
| majority that the Education Department must 
| be assisted in its work by the associations 
voluntarily formed.” 


| And, finally, in Committee he said :— 


“T would say that these associations are 
voluntary associations in the fullest sense of the 
word. ‘These associations are unquestionably 
velantery, and there is no power given to the 
el Vi oluntary 
Schools we are unwilling to join the association 
| to carry out that policy.” 


























He wanted to draw the attention of 
‘the First Lord--and he was quite sure 
‘he was not aware of the circumstances 
—to what had happened to Church of 
England Schools within the diocese of 
London—excellent schools, schools man- 
aged by large committees containing a 
large proportion of laymen. To these 
schools had come the question “Shall 
we associate, or shall we not?” and the 
managers of these schools had decided 
not to associate. They had, therefore, 
returned to the Education Department 
Voluntary School Form I., intimating 
upon that form that they did not propose 
to associate their schools with others in 
the diocese. He had in his mind, at the 
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present moment, a particular school, the 
managers of which thereupon received a 
letter, from whom? From the Rural Dean, 
urging the managers to associate. They 
declined that appeal. They then received 
an appeal—a strong appeal—from whom ? 
From the Bishop of the Diocese. They 
declined that appeal. And finally they 
received a letter—a strong letter—of 
appeal, from whom? Not from the 
Archbishop, as one would have expected, 
but from the Education Department. 
The circular to which his hon. Friend 
the Member for West Ham had referred 
was not the circular which went out at 
the beginning of the operation of this 
Act. It was a circular sent out by the 
hundred in this country to all schools 
that had refused to join, bringing 
to bear on the managers pressure from 
the Education Department, which the 
First Lord of the Treasury most dis- 
tinctly said on the 10th of March in 
the present year the Bill gave no power 
to the Department to enforce. Some 
reference had been made by his hon. 
Friend to the terms of the circular. 
He admitted that the terms of the 
circular were in places dubious, but he 
wished to point out that the Education 
Department, acting without power given 
by that House, or by the Bill, acting in 
total contravention of the pledges re- 
peated again and again in the Debates 
on this Bill by the First Lord of the 
Treasury, to say nothing of other Mem- 
bers of the Ministry—the Education 
Department, or rather a section of the 
Education Department, was sending to 
schools which had again and again re- 
fused to join, a circular intimidating, 
courteously intimidating, the managers 
of these schools into joining these asso- 
ciations, which they were entirely loth 
todo. He called that a breach of the 
understanding, he called it giving in 
effect the lie to the promises made by the 
First Lord of the Treasury. He called 
it an assumption of power on the part of 
the Education Department never given 
to it in this matter by the House and not 
inherent in the Department. The ex- 
planation which had been given by the 
Vice President was most unsatisfactory, 
and he took the opportunity of directing 
the attention of the First Lord—he did 
not suppose the right hon. Gentleman 
was aware of it, probably this was the 
first he had heard of it—to what was 


Mr. J. H. Yoxall. 
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being done in contravention of his own 
word and pledges. So far as he could 
make out it was not being done by the 
Education Department as such; it was 
not being done by the Lord President ; 
it was not being done by the Vice 
President ; and it was not being done 
by the Committee of Council as such. 
It was being done by a new section— 
the Voluntary Schools section—which 
had been set up in the Department, 
officered bya new man—not the Secretary 
of the Department, not the Assistant 
Secretary of the Department not an 
examiner of the Department, but a new 
man specially appointed for this work, 
whose name was practically unknown in 
the educational world. All the corre- 
spondence with regard to this thumb- 
screw work passed through the hands of 
this official alone—not signed by the 
Secretary of the Education Department 
or by a responsible official, but in the 
name of this one man. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY : I do not think it is fair for the 
hon. Member to attack an individual 
officer of the Department. The persons 
responsible are the Government — 
primarily, of course, the Lord President 
and the Vice President, and after them 
the whole Government. It is not fair 
to attack an individual. 

*Mr. YOXALL said he hoped he 
should not bethought to haveattacked this 
Gentleman, whose name he had not even 
mentioned. He merely cited the facts 
he knew with regard to this section of 
the Department, to show that they were 
now by setting up in that Department a 
section separately officered and separately 
controlled, doing a work throughout the 
country with regard to Voluntary Schools 
which the Department as a whole would 
not do and had not done, and for which 
the officers of the Department could not 
be held responsible. He held responsible 
the ecclesiastical authorities and the 
ecclesiastical schools associations in the 
country, which he believed were really 
masters of the situation. He must pcint 
out to the First Lord that his pledge had 
not been carried out. Schools in the 
country, relying on his pledge, again and 
again repeated, had declined to join the 
associations, and yet this very strong 
pressure, this enormous pressure, was 
being applied by the Department in 
contravention of the pledges that this 
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pressure should not be exercised. There 
were only one or two words he desired to 
say upon the differentiation of grant. 
He had been surprised, astounded and 
grieved beyond measure to hear the Vice- 
President adopt as one of a series of 
reasons for this differentiation of grant 
against the rural schools and in favour of 
the town schools—reasons with which he 
was obviously unfamiliar, and of which 
he did not think the right hon. Gentle- 
man approved—that the cost of teaching 
was greater in the Voluntary Schools in 
the town, and he gave the example, the 
extraordinary example, in proof of that, 
that the town schools taught specific 
subjects. That hada suspicious resem- 
blance to what he had heard before from 
the noble Lord the Member for Rochester 
and other Members who were anxious to 
prove that elementary schools in this 
country were spending money on 
secondary education, and for wholly 
different matters than those for which 
they received that money. What were 
the figures given by the Vice President? 
They had got five million children in the 
elementary schools of the country, and 
upon the right hon. Gentleman’s own 
showing only 139,000 were being taught 
specific subjects. Of those 139,000 out 
of five millions, 101,000 were in Board 
Schools and 38,000 in Voluntary Schools, 
and it was because there were 101,000 
children in the Board Schools of the town 
learning specific subjects, and only one- 
third of that learning specific subjects 
in Voluntary Schools, and in order to 
teach as many children in the town 
Voluntary Schools specific subjects, so as 
to make 202,000 children altogether—it 
was for that that this differentiation of 
5s. 9d. and 3s. 3d. was to be made. It 
was a bad differentiation. It was un- 
justified by the inspectors’ reports or 
by statistics. It was a purely poli- 


tical and ecclesiastical differentiation. 
And here he would like to draw 
the attention of the Committee to 


the fact that only two weeks ago over 
600 Voluntary School teachers in this 
country, coming mostly from the towns 
and having their private interests quite 
in the other direction—that is to say in 
favour of the differentiation—unani- 
mously protested against this differentia- 
tion, and said the distinction ought not 
to be made as between town and country 
schools—an act of self-abnegation, an 
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act of educational enthusiasm against 
their own selfish interests which he could 
not too highly praise. These were the 
two points to which he desired to refer, 
and in conclusion he would like to ask 
the First Lord whether the Department 
would continue, by means of this circular, 
to bring to bear on the managers of 
schools who declined again and again to 
associate their schools the pressure which 
that circular did exercise, and which was 
against the promises of the First Lord, 
and against the whole policy of the 
Department hitherto. 


[After the usual interval Mr. Stuart. 
Wort ey took the Chair. | 


Mr. J. CALDWELL (Lanark, Mid) 
said that in the Education Bill 
discussion last year they had heard a 
great deal about “the intolerable strain ” 
of the competition of the Board Schools 
with the Voluntary Schools. They had 
no longer an intolerable strain, but they 
had to ask themselves whether the 
schools in the towns were more necessi- 
tous than the schools in the country. 
The blotof the Bill was thatthe least relief 
was given to schools in the country 
where it was most needed, and the best 
trained teachers were drained into the 
towns. These towns were gaining, there- 
fore, the best trained teachers in the 
country, and it was to these schools that 
the largest amount of assistance was being 
given. The result in regard to country 
schools was that they had had to take 
inferior, untrained teachers. He would 
like to see a return showing the number 
of untrained teachers in town and 
country schools respectively. It would 
be found that the small country schools 
were the more difficult to maintain. A 
school with 40 or 50 scholars required all 
the apparatus that was required in a 
school for the concentrated population of 
a town, and where the cost of teaching 
per head was much cheaper. The un- 
trained element was increasing in the 
teaching in country schools. Pupil- 
teachers came up from these schools to 
the Queen’s College examinations and 
were unable to pass; they could not 
become trained teachers, and had to be 
admitted by the back door, swelling the 
number of untrained teachers, adding to 
this great difficulty in English rural 
chools. The effect of this grant was to 
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give more money to towns, and towns 
had the larger supply of trained teachers 
and the country schools would he the 
more depleted. If he, an unprejudiced 
person, had the allocation of the money 
he would give a larger portion to the 
country schools than to the town schools. 
In large centres of population pupil 
teachers had the advantage of training 
classes, and were able to qualify them- 
selves for the examinations, having thus 
an advantage over the country pupil 
teachers who, lacking such opportunities, 
not lacking ability, were unable to pass 
into the training colleges. Provision 
should be made to give them assistance 
in meeting the competition of pupil 
teachers from towns. Look at the 
reasons given by the Vice President for 
the larger grants to towns. He spoke 
of there being more specific subjects 
taught, but why should these not be 
taught in country schools? In the 
country schools of Scotland as many 
specific subjects were taught as in town 
schools, and in every parish in Scotland 
there were teachers qualified to bring 
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up pupils to the standard required for 
admission into the Scotch Universities. 
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when some pious founder endowed a 
school in a district in which he was 
interested, then the Imperial Exchequer 
took advantage of this, and by giving the 
school less, distributed the pious founder’s 
gift over the whole country. This should 
not enter into the question of whether a 
school ought or ought not toshare in the 
Parliamentary grant; a district should 
have the benefit of the founder's 
generosity for the improvement of its 
education. The policy of the Depart- 
ment in giving the grant in greater 
proportion to town schools was with the 
view to aiding Voluntary Schools in their 
competition with Board Schools ; but after 
all it would have no result, for if the 
town Voluntary Schools gave higher 
salaries the Board School would give 
higher still, and Voluntary Schools would 
have no better position in the competition ; 
there would be simply larger expendi- 
ture from the rates. The weak part of 
the English educational system that 
required strengthening was the rural 
schools, Without taking account of 
whether they were Board or Voluntary 
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Schools it was in the country the 
additional Parliamentary grant was 


In the most remote parts of Scotland | most needed. 


this means could be found, and had| Mr. W. JONES (Carnarvon, Arfon) 
been availed of by men now occupying | said he merely wanted to make a sugges- 
high official and other positions in the | tion in connection with the administration 
upper walks of life. Not long since, in| of British schools. He had heard rumours 
a remote Highland district some distance | of an intention to make North Wales as 
from Ullapool, he found 20 or 30 boys! a whole a unit of administration, but that 
far advanced in the study of Latin.| he thought would be much too wide an 
Give the people the opportunity and/| area for the administration of the grant. 
they will rise to the occasion, and avail | In his constituency there were six British 
themselves of it. English rural schools | schools, of which three were in the quarry 
were defective, and they should have| districts, and the managers were mostly 
more money for more efficient teaching. | quarrymen who could not afford the time 
Another reason alleged was the higher | or the money to go a distance of 20, 30, 
cost of living in towns, but what | _or 40 miles to the town where the Central 
had that to do with the matter?) Association would meet if North Wales 
That bed long existed, and would! 'were made the unit for the whole of the 


continue to exist, and if the cost of | Vi 
living were higher so were wages higher. | |schools. He would suggest to the Vice 


What was en grant of £66, 000 "iy the | President that there should not merely 
rural schools "el England } A mere} be a Central Association for the whole of 
bagatelle to meet the needs. With the North Wales, but also district associations 
grant they were not so well off as the| as units of administration, so that the 


average school in England and Scotland, 
and it was unfair to say there was this 
sum for the absolutely necessitous schools 
when it did not bring them up to the 
average of the country. Again, it was 


said that some of these schools were 
endowed, and by this was meant that 


Mr. J. Caldwell. 





;managers would be able to attend the 


meetings and see that the money was 
properly allocated for making education 
more efficient. 

*CotonEL VICTOR MILWARD(War- 
wickshire, Stratford-on-Avon) expressed 
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disappointment at the Vice President’s 
statement in reference to the differentia- 
tion of the grant. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had said that he had not been able to 
proceed on: any system, and that it was 
more or less guess work and an experi- 
ment, but among managers of country 
schools there would be considerable 
disappointment. While recognising there 
was reason for differentiation, the 
difference between 3s. 3d. and 5s. 9d. 
per scholar was very great indeed. 
There were very many more schools in 
urban districts, and for every 1d. added 
in those districts 2}d. was taken 
from the rural districts. He ventured 
to hope that, when the question came 
up for consideration, 3d. might be taken 
off the urban and 6d. added to the 
country schools, reducing the difference 
to that between 5s, 6d. and 3s. 9d. In 
many country districts there were towns 
which were really not urban but rural in 
character. In his own constituency 
there were two towns with 2,000 in- 
habitants with schools having 300 or 
400 scholars, and the difference in 
amount of grant, because they were 
rural not urban, was striking, a 
difference of £45 as between £58 10s. 
and £103 10s. The Vice President 
said the money would go to an associa- 
tion in a lump sum, and be divided 
as the association might think right. 
He did not believe the auditors of 
the Department would pass an arrange- 
ment of that kind. Before sitting 
down he desired to say a few words 
as to the attack upon the Church of 
England made by the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition, in reference 
to the formation of associations. None 
of them were fond of ecclesiasticism, 
but in this matter he did not think the 
Church of England was at all to blame. 
In the Debate upon the Voluntary Schools 
Bill he spoke in favour of County Asso- 
ciations, but directly he sat down the hon, 
Member for East Mayo stated that the 
Roman Catholics, at all events, would 
have nothing to do with associations of 
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that kind, that they would under all cir- 
cumstances have associations of their own. 
The Wesleyans immediately set to work 
to form associations for themselves. In 
the Diocese of Worcester they created an 
association which should embrace all 
schools. As soon as they met they found 
the Roman Catholics had formed their 
own association, the Wesleyans had 
formed theirs, and the Baptists were 
about to form theirs. There were 250 
Church Schools and there only remained 
12 Nonconformist Schools to be invited 
to join the association, and these 12 were 
consequently in a hopeless minority. 

Mr. LLOYD-GEORGE (Carnarvon 
Boroughs) said that the hon. and 
gallant Gentlemen who had just spoken 
could hardly expect the smaller denomi- 
nations to merge themselves in associa- 
tions which must naturally be controlled 
by another denomination. He did not 
seek to defend their action, but he thought 
that was a very reasonable explanation 
of their conduct. He agreed entirely 
with what the hon. and gallant Member 
said about the unfortunate distinction 
drawn between rural and urban schools. 
He represented an urban district, and 
although his constituency would benefit by 
the discrimination he thought it was an 
exceedingly unfair one, and a very un- 
fortunate one under the circumstances. 
He could not see on what principle the 
Education Department had proceeded in 
making the discriminations. Indeed, he 
was fully persuaded that, if in Committee 
on the Voluntary Schools Bill the First 
Lord of the Treasury had said that the 
Department would discriminate against 
rural schools the Bill would not have 
passed through that House without 
amendment. But the discrimination was 
not merely against rural schools, but it 
was against Nonconformist Voluntary 
schools, inasmuch as most of such schools 
were found in urban districts. As to 
associations, they were certainly led to 
believe when the question was under 
discussion in Committee, that the Educa- 
tion Department would exercise a much 
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greater control over the managers than 
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they had done. Indeed, the right hon. 
Gentleman had admitted that they had 
not exercised any control whatever. What 
had happened in a good many districts 
was very serious. Associations had been 
formed which were absolutely in the 
hands of the clerical element. [ Oh! ”] 
He was not attacking the Church of 
England, because, after all, the clergy 
were not the Church of England. He 
would rather trust the lay element than 
the priests of any sect. Associations 
had been formed, representing the sacer- 
dotal element. The lay element had been 
ignored, and he had no doubt that in 
the majority of instances the will of the 
Bishop of the Diocese would be supreme. 
It was very deplorable in the interests of 
education that the voice of any priest 
should be dominant. Ina good many 
of the dioceses the clergy who were the 
managers of the schools were not inde- 
pendent of the bishop. Their promotion 
depended upon him, and he could 
interfere with them in a thousand divers 
ways. He believed the sectarian system 
had been tolerated so far because the 
managers of schools had exercised their 
functions in a more tolerant spirit than 
the priests wished them to do. But 
what would happen in the future? At 
the present moment the clergy were 
dependent upon the lay element to the 
extent that the subsidies which came from 
the Imperial Parliament were not 
sufficient to enable them to carry on 
their schools without subscriptions given 
them by the laity of their own church ; 
but one result of this Vote would, ina 
large number of instances, be that the 
schools would be made practically inde- 
pendent of voluntary subscriptions. 
He contended that the discussion that 
had taken place indicated a change of 


policy on the part of the clergy. They 
had realised for the first time their 


independence of the laity of their church. 
They knew that for the future they 
would not be dependent on their con- 
tributions. Where there was tolerance 


Mr. Lloyd-George. 
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formerly, there was a much greater in- 
tolerance than ever before. The Educa- 
tion Department ought to refuse to 
sanction the formation of diocesan asso- 
ciations, and they ought to have 
insisted that the lay element should be 
predominant ; but the right hon. Gen- 
tleman did not exercise the powers that 
had been conferred upon him with regard 
to the formation of associations. In the 
majority of cases the Department would 
depend for counsel and advice on the 
associations, and in cases in which 
masters shewed a special proficiency in 
teaching sectarian dogma and came up 
to the standard desired by the bishops 
and the clerical element, the associations 
would invariably discriminate in their 
favour. That was a very unfortunate 
state of things and would lead to a great 
deal of intolerance, to a great deal of 
friction, and in the long run to a great 
deal of bitterness which would put an 
end to sectarian education altogether. 
Sectarian education would be strength- 
ened with the result that the parents of 
Nonconformist children would interfere ; 
they would avail themselves of the Con- 
science Clause more freely, and the clergy 
would be left in possession of their schools. 
He earnestly hoped the Nonconformists 
throughout the country would adopt that 
course, now that the associations had gone 
into the hands of the clergy. This was 
simply a great bid on the part of the 
clergy for power. It was an attempt on 
the part of the priesthood to arrogate to 
themselves those powers they formerly 
possessed, and of which the people of this 
country deprived them. The pretensions 
of the priesthood were growing from year 
to year, and would not be checked unless 
there were a strong Education Depart- 
ment, capable of coping with their claims. 
He moved the reduction of the Vote by 
the sum of £100,000, [* Hear, hear!”] 
*Mr. THOMPSON SHARPE (Ken- 
sington, N.) hoped the right hon. Gentle- 
man would not give way to the criticisms 
passed upon his proposals from various 
parts of the Heuse for the purpose 
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of endeavouring to drive him from 
a position which was perfectly fair, 
equitable, and logical. They had heard 
that there were 8,000 parishes in which 
the Nonconformists had no schools. What | 
was the meaning of that? It meant that | 
in the majority of parishes the Church 
was a dominant element, and he trusted 
it would remain so, and would continue 
to exercise its influence and do its duty 
with a due regard to the liberty of the 
Nonconformists. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He 
was not a supporter of the priesthood, 
but he denied that the Church of England 
had been tyrannical or sacerdotal. The 
hon. Gentleman who spoke last admitted 
that it had not been so the 


past. It was monstrous the | 


in 
that 
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that there was no breach of faith 
whatever in the matter. Sub-section 5 
of the first clause of the Act expressly 


|provided that any school which un- 


reasonably refused to join an associa- 
tion should be liable to be deprived of 
its share of the grant. No circular 
issued by the Department had gone 
beyond the terms of that sub-section. 
He wished to remind the Committee that 
there were several Votes still to be 
taken, on which discussion was desired, 
and there could be no chance of those 
Votes coming on unless the present Vote 
were disposed of speedily. 


Question put: “That Item S (Aid 
Grant for Voluntary Elementary 


Church of England should be attacked | Schools), be reduced by £100,000.” 


as if it were the most illiberal, most 
priest-ridden body that had ever existed. | 
It had been nothing of the kind, | 
and it would be nothing of the kind | 
in the future. [‘ Hear, hear !”] As| 
regarded the amount to be granted to 
rural schools, he thought it was perfectly 
fair and just, and he trusted the Depart- | 
ment would keep to it. As regarded the 
increase of expenditure, he trusted that 
something would be done in the future to 
keep down elementary education within | 
its proper limits. In his opinion elemen- | 
tary education, and the grants for elemen- 
tary education, should be strictly confined 
to those subjects which were elementary, 
He hoped the right hon. Gentleman 
would hold to the arrangement he had 
made, and would not be led away by the | 
various criticisms that had been passed | 
upon him. [‘* Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. YOXALL appealed to the right | 
hon. Gentleman the First Lord of the | 
Treasury for an answer to the point he| 
had raised as to what would happen to| 
schools that did not join an association. 

The FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said the right hon. Gentleman 
had appealed to him individually. He| 
had no desire to shirk any responsibility, | 
and he thought he would be able to 
convince the right hon. Gentleman | 


VOL. LI. [rourrH szrizs. | 














The Committee divided :—Ayes, 34 ; 
Noes, 139.—(Division List, No. 344.) 


Original Question put, and agreed to. 


9 


=. 


Motion made, and Question pro- 


| posed :— 


“That a sum, not exceeding £549,992, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 


| necessary to defray the Charge which will come 


in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 3lst day of March 1898, for the Salaries and 
| Expenses of the Department of Science and 
Art, and of the various Establshments connected 
therewith, including sundry Grants in Aid.” 


Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said that 
under this Vote provision was made for 
a series of colleges—the Royal College of 
Science, London, and the Royal College 


of Art, London—bnt no provision at all 


for Scotland. During the last ten or a 
dozen years they had been rightly 
increasing the grants for secondary and 
higher education, and the next Vote 
would be doubling the amount to be paid 
in future to various University colleges 
throughout the United Kingdom, and 
he thought the time had arrived when 
something should be done for technical 
and scientific education Scotland. 
The Government had refused to give a 


358 


in 
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penny for equivalent purposes in Scot- 
land. The Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land College was one of the oldest insti- 
tutions of the kind in Great Britain. It 
had applied to the Treasury for a share 
of the money that was being spent in 
England and Ireland, but the Treasury 
had up till now refused to vote a penny. 
Yet this was one of the grants in which 


Scotland was earning a great deal, but | 


the Scottish boy, owing to lack of sup- 
port from the State, was unfairly handi- 
capped. They wanted the same facilities 
in Scotland as science students were now 
receiving in England and Ireland. He 
moved to reduce the Vote by £1,000. 
Sir J.GORST did not admit that any 
injustice had been done in times past to 
Scotland. Though the Royal College of 


Science and the Royal College of Art’ 


were situated in London, both of these 
institutions were just as much for Scot- 


land as for England. A large number | 


of the most distinguished students were 


Scottish ; and owing to their greater) 
industry and ability they got even more. 


than their fair share of scholarships in 


proportion to their numbers than the 


English students, Only that day he had 
been at a distribution of prizes for works 
of art, and he was astonished at the great 
number of students from Glasgow and 


Edinburgh who appeared in the successful | 


list. [‘ Hear, hear!”] Another year 


he expected that an entirely separate , 
Vote would appear for science and art in | 
Scotland ; and in that Vote the amount | 
which was allocated to the teaching of | 


science and art in Scotland would be 
considerable. 


Mr. JAMES STUART (Shoreditch, | 


Hoxton) complained that the Science and 
Art Department had not progressed with 
the advance in the methods and require- 
ments of scientific teaching. Drawing in 
the public elementary schools was under 
the control of the Science and Art Depart- 
ment, and as that Department’s method 
of examination differed from the Educa- 
tion Department’s method of examina- 
tion in other subjects two systems of 


Dr. Clark. 
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had to be adopted in those schools. He 
thought the remedy for that confusing 
state of things was to be found in the 
bringing of drawing as well as all other 
“subjects under the control of the Educa- 
tion Department. He also complained of 
the difficulty experienced by localities in 
different parts of the country in obtain- 
‘ing specimens of art and examples of 
work on loan from the Science and Art 
Department. 

Sir J. GORST said that drawing in 
elementary schools was now being trans- 
ferred from the Science and Art 
Department to the Education Depart- 
ment. [‘ Hear, hear!”] It would be 
inspected by the inspectors of the 
Department, and paid for by attendance 
and not by results. [‘ Hear, hear!”] In 
regard to the other point he thought the 
hon. Member must be misinformed. 
Every possible effort was made by the 
Science and Art Department to give 
localities those specimens they particu- 
larly wanted ; and he had seen numbers 
of cases in which the Department was 
thanked for the way in which they 
complied with those requests. 

*Mr. ERNEST GRAY said there were 
two or three matters of importance to 
which he should like to refer. The 
Committee might not be aware that 
earlier in the year a Departmental Com- 
mittee sat to consider the conditions 
under which this Vote should be dis- 
tributed, and that Committee made a 
report which was practically incorporated 
in the revised Directory of the Science 
‘and Art Department. This proposed 
Directory, which he admitted was not 
yet in force as a whole, was placed upon 
the Table of the House, but during the 
whole period it lay on the Table copies 
could not be obtained of the printer, the 
Report not being yet set up. It could 
then be secured for a few days, and after- 
wards it was out of print, and copies 
were only procurable just as the whole 
of the Science and Art teachers were 
going off for their midsummer holidays, 
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so that the teachers on their return 
would have to open their winter classes 
under what was practically a new 
Directory, with new regulations and a 
new form of payment, without having 
had any opportunity of making them- 
selves acquainted with these proposals, 
to say nothing of criticising them. The 
Vice President might contend that the 
new Directory was not yet to be put 
into force. That could be only a partial 
statement of the case, because he held in 
his hand a circular of the Science and 
Art Department, practically taken from 
the Directory, and what he wanted to 
draw attention to in connection with this 
circular was this—that it came out with- 
out the name of the Vice President or 
the Lord President upon it, but in the 
name of the Permanent Secretary of the 
Department. The circular so issued 
gave legislative effect to proposals in 
this Directory, and they would come 
into force next Session, while theoreti- 
cally the Directory from which it had 
been taken had not yet been adopted by 
the Council of Education. He protested 
against this slipshod way of doing 
things. He thought the Department 
ought now to be in a position of suffi- 
cient dignity and importance to present 
its Reports and Directory to the House 
in the same way as the Code of the 
Education Department was placed before 
the House. He quite agreed that it was 
almost useless to protest against it 
annually until the Science and Art 
Department was reformed and brought 
up to Whitehall, and put under the 
direct supervision of the right hon. 
Gentleman. There were a few details 
on which he should like to have the 
advice and explanations of the Vice- 
President. He did not know whether 
many Members of the Committee had 
yet realised that one of the chief 
recommendations of the Departmental 
Committee incorporated in this draft 
Report was to the effect that any 


authority in counties or county 
boroughs in England possessing an 
organisation for the promotion of 


Secondary Education might notify its 
willingness to be responsible for the 
Science and Art instruction within its 
area. It then went on to say that the 
Department would not, except under 
special circumstances, recognise any other 
authority in the area unless the proposed 
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new authority were responsible to this 
county authority. Now, the idea was 
a good one, but the phrases were 
excessively vague, they might mean a 
good deal, and they might mean abso- 
lutely nothing. ‘Responsible to the 
county authority.” What was the effect 
of the word “responsible?” Were they 
to receive grants through the county 
anthority ? What was the meaning of 
“the county authority shall have 
notified its willingness to be responsible 
for the science and art instruction within 
its area }” Was that the first step towards 
destroying the Science and Art Depart- 
ment altogether and giving the county 
authority full charge of the science and 
art teaching within the county? If that 
were the idea, there might be very much 
said in favour of the proposal, but at 
present the regulation was so exceedingly 
vague that one would be glad to have 
some information as to its meaning. 
[‘‘Hear, hear!”] But the point to 
which he desired chiefly to draw atten- 
tion was the new scheme of payment. The 
new scheme under which this grant was 
being paid would not do much for the 
encouragement of science and art 
throughout the country, indeed, the 
practical result would be to shut up the 
whole of the small science and art classes 
throughout the country. It would not 
be worth the while of any managers, 
certainly in a village or a small town or 
in a sparsely populated rural district, to 
take over the science and art teach- 
ing during the coming winter under this 
miserable and trumpery scale. Yet 
these were the very places where light 
was required to be shed on the darkness 
prevailing in the rural districts. The 
scheme of payment in the past had been 
on the results of the annual examinations. 
A class had presented ten or a dozen 
pupils, and it was paid so many pounds 
per head. It was now proposed to make 
these payments very largely depend upon 
the average attendance in the classes and 
upon the report which the inspector 
might make as to the way in which the 
class was being conducted on the occasion 
of his visits. It would be readily seen 
that it might pay the committee of a 
class of a hundred pupils in a town 
where access to the class was easy and 
where the average attendance might be 
high and regular—it might pay the 
committee of such a class to take the 
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grants on average attendance. But the 
same amount of work had to be done, 
and the same apparatus provided as a 
rule for science and art teaching with a 
class only a dozen strong; and reports 
had reached him from all parts of 
England and Wales pointing out that in 
view of the miserably small subvention 
that would come on the basis of average 
attendance instead of results, teachers 
were sending in their resignations and 
committees were being disbanded at that 
moment because they were not prepared 
to carry on the work under the new con- 
ditions. He had three or four examples 
—one came into his hands only that 
morning as he came down to the House, 
in a letter from the Chairman of one of 
these small science and art classes. Last 
year this Committee presented 21 pupils 
in the elementary class and 13 in the 
advanced stage. Their total grant on 
the old scheme was £48. They had 
taken the average attendance last winter 
and had applied both the minimum and 
maximum grants under the new scheme, 
with the result, that with the minimum 
they would lose £37, and with the 
maximum they would lose £9. Now £9 
out of £48 was a heavy loss, and it 
would certainly be seen that the risk of 
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losing £37 out of £48 would finally 
induce the managers to shut up the class | 
altogether. It would be utterly im- 
possible to carry on the class; and he | 
wished to press on the Vice President 
with all possible urgency, that if he 
wished to continue the encouragement of 
science and art teaching throughout the 
country he must drop this rate of pay- 
ment immediately so far as it affected 
the small classes. [ Hear, hear! ”] 
However the scheme was worked out, 
in the small classes the grant would be 
so ridiculously trifling that it would not 
be worth the while of managers to carry 
on this work. He was sure it was not 
the desire of the Committee to limit the 
teaching of science and art to large 
towns, but that they were desirous to 
brighten up the life in agricultural 
villages, and to give the young men and 
women the opportunity of getting to 
better things. There was another 


feature in connection with these new 
grants, namely, that the estimate on 
which the grant was to be paid would 
be formed by an Inspector of the Science 





and Art Department who would visit the 
Mr. Ernest Gray. 
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class. This inspector would have to take 
into consideration the ability of the 
teacher, the equipment of the class, and 
the way in which the work was carried 
on there. He wondered what would be 
said in an ordinary factory if the 
inspectors who were sent there never 
had the least training or idea of factory 
work. The utmost fear was being 
expressed that the gentlemen who would 
be sent down to the classes would not be 
trained men. To have knowledge and 
to be able to teach were two different 
things. The predecessors of the Vice 
President realised this difficulty in the 
ordinary work of the Education 
Department years ago, and in order 
to obtain something like an average 
standard throughout the country 
the inspectors would have to receive 
minute instructions as to the way in 
which they were to carry out their work. 
Moreover, the organisers of the classes 
should know what were the instructions 
which the inspectors had received, so as 
to secure the results, or rather some of 
the results, for which they laboured, for 
he was loath to admit that the managers 
laboured merely for pecuniary results. 
He urged that having regard to the condi- 
tions under which this directory had 
been published, to the fact that many of 
their science teachers and managers of 
science classes had not yet been able to 
get hold of a copy, this new scheme 
should be made optional for another 
year. He should much regret the with- 
drawal of the directory, or the withdrawal 
of the change from result payments to 
attendance payments; but he ventured 
to urge upon the right hon. Gentlemen— 
who he understood however was not the 
sole authority in this matter—that if 
they persisted in applying this scheme it 
would close many small schools during 
the winter. He thought they ougit to 
allow any of the classes who wished to 
take up the new rules to try the experi- 
ment for 12 months and see what the 
result would be. He was certain that 
everybody who had had experience of 
the two Departments would hail with 
unmitigated satisfaction the transference 
of Drawing from the Science and Art 
Department to the Education Depart- 
ment, for the Education Department had 
the confidence of the country, while the 
Science and Art Department had not. 
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These small schools were of vital import- | unfair. He hoped that in any case the 
ance to the science and art work through- | Vice President would take care that 
out the country. About half a million of | injustice was not done to the sub-inspect 
money was going to be spent for the | tors in Whitehall. 
encouragement of this work in the; Sim JAMES FERGUSSON (Man- 
coming winter, and science and art classes | chester, N.) believed the changes designed 
should be great attractions to lads and | were intended to prevent a great deal of 
lasses in the winter evenings. He hoped, | the waste of money that used to go on 
therefore, that no regulations would be| when the Science and Art Department 
put into force which would in any way were competing with the Education 
interfere with this work. _ Department in separate organisations. 
*Mr. YOXALL supported the appeal, Mr. VESEY KNOX (Londonderry) 
of his hon. Friend. He trusted that the | said he wished to support the appeal of 
Vice President would allow a year of| the hon. Member for West Ham. Pay- 
grace before making the new scheme com- | ment on average attendance instead of 
pulsory. The actuarial computation on | on results was bound to stop the teaching 
which the change was based was wholly | of science and art in the rural districts. 
wrong. There had been changes of this|In the greater part cf Ireland it was 
kind before and they had not been | impossible to get a large average attend- 
pecuniarily satisfactory. Last year when | ance ,for science and art teaching. If a 
a similar change was made it was pre-| fixed grant were applied it would no 
dicted that on the actuarial basis then | longer be worth the while of a teacher in 
adopted schools would lose, and as a| rural districts to carry on a science and 





matter of fact schools that had _pro- | 
ceeded on the old basis had not lost, | 
while schools that had gone on the new | 
basis had lost. There had been consider- 
able loss, for example, in the case of a | 
higher grade Board School at Leeds. He 
trusted that schools would be given an 
option, and that they would not be forced 
to proceed on the new basis in the next 
12 months. If no option were given it 
would mean financial disaster to 
hundreds of science classes. He rejoiced 
at the proposed transfer of drawing from 
the Science and Art Department to the 
Education Department. When the work 
was transferred to Whitehall it would be 
necessary to reform the syllabus, as the 
South Kensington syllabus was defective. | 
He would say a few words with regard 
to the proposed transfer of officials from 
one department to the other. In White- 
hall there was a large staff of sub-inspec- 
tors, all of whom had been teachers in 
elementary schools, some being of the 
first grade and some of the second. It 
was now proposed to transfer from South 
Kensington, as sub-inspectors, some of 
the gentlemen employed there. He 
hoped that would not be done in an 
unfair way. The men whom it was 
proposed to transfer had never been 
practical teachers and had no practical 
qualifications for sub-inspection. To put 
them over the heads of the thoroughly 
trained sub-inspectors now employed at 
the Education Department would be most 





| destroyed. 





art class. It would not be easy for an 
Irish authority to re-establish science 
and art teaching when it had once been 
Much organisation was 
necessary. He hoped that if the Educa- 
tion Department were going to hand over 
the administration of science and art 
grants in Ireland to an Irish authority 
they would do so as soon as possible. 
He understood that schools like the 
Christian Brothers were eligible for grants 
under the Science and Art Department, 
but not from the National Board of 
Education, and it would be essential in 
making any transfer of any branch of 
teaching to see that the grants should be 
available in the schools which for con- 
scientious reasons did not now obtain 
them. 

Sir J. GORST said that science and 
art grants in Ireland would rest with 
the Chief Secretary for Ireland. It 
was hardly to be expected that the 
Committee of Council should take the 
initiative. His own opinion was that 
when they once separated the elementary 
education of Ireland, Scotland, and 
England, as they had done completely, 
it was impossible but that the science 
and art education and the secondary 
education must follow. Therefore he 
regarded it as inevitable that the whole 
of the education of Ireland, and not the 
elementary education merely, must be 
undertaken by the Education Depart- 
ment of Ireland. The debate which 
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had taken place within the last few 
minutes was a good illustration of the 
hopelessness of satisfying anybody in any 
education reform which might be pro- 
posed. The hon. Member for Shoreditch 
began the discussion by speaking of the 
Science and Art Department as an 
extremely backward department which 
actually was so antiquated as to pay by 
results instead of by attendance. They 
had made an attempt in the present year 
to clear themselves of the obsolete custom 
of paying by results and began the more 
modern and enlightened system of 
payment by attendance. Then up got 
his hon. Friend for West Ham and his 
hon. Friend for Nottingham, and they 
denounced the Department for the in- 
justice they were committing on the 
small schools by abandoning the practice 
of paying by results in order to pay by 
attendance. 

*Mr. ERNESTGRAY said hesupported 
strongly the proposal to abandon pay- 
ment by results, but represented what he 
considered the utter inadequacy of the 
payments by attendance. 

Sir J. GORST said his hon. Friend 
was not satisfied with the scale under 
which they proposed to pay. He could 
only say that that scale was not settled 
by the Science and Art Department 
alone, but by that department in negotia- 
tion with the Treasury, and the principle 
laid down was that the new attandance 
grant should be an exact equivalent of 
the old results grant, neither more nor 
less. Upon that principle the present 
scale was made up. It was not a scale 
of this year. It was a scale which was 
promulgated last year, but last year it 
was allowed to be an optional change. It 
was a remarkable thing that before the 
Departmental Committee which sat at the 
beginning of this year none of the losses 
which it was said would be incurred by 
the adoption of the new grant were 
made out. When the scale of last 
year was made out, so enlightened a 
body as the School Board for London 
objected to it on the ground that some 
of their art schools would lose by its 
adoption, and they went so far as to 
specify one particular large art school. 
They took the trouble of reckoning 
up the earnings of this particular school 
on the two systems, and they found that 
under the attendance grant they would 
have actually got a greater sum than 


Sir J. Gorst. 
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they did under the results grant. He 
was afraid that in this case the fears 
of the art and science masters were 
interpreted by them as if they were 
actual facts. They took the most gloomy 
view of their prospects, but he could 
assure the Committee that the very last 
thing the Department desired to do was 
to crush any schools which were doing 
good work, and, above all, to crush any 
rural schools, If the operation of this 
new scale were really to have the effect 
which hon. Members anticipated, they 
might depend upon it that it would very 
soon be put a stop to, and a fresh scale 
would very soon be introduced. He 
really could not undertake to give an 
option for another year. There had 
already been an option given for one 
year, and he thought the time had come 
when the new scale of attendance grants 
ought to be put in force. . As regarded 
the lateness of the period at which the 
directory would come into force, he might 
say that he had always refused finally to 
settle it until the discussion which had 
now taken place had taken place. The 
moment the Vote was granted the 
directory would be settled and all the 
representations and suggestions which 
had been made that night would be 
placed before the Committee and before 
the Department as soon as the Com- 
mittee had reported, and would be most 
carefully taken into consideration. 
With regard to instructions they would 
be given to the inspectors in the same 
way as they were given under the code 
relating to elementary education. He 
could promise that the inspectors who 
visited the schools for the purpose of 
assessing the grant should be properly 
instructed. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’ ] 

Mr. DALY desired to draw the 
attention of the Committee to the fact 
that the position of Keeper of Irish 
Antiquities in the Science and Art 
Museum in Dublin, had now been vacant 
for almost twelve months. 

Sir JOHN GORST stated that the 
position had been filled up by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Coffey some weeks ago. 

Mr. DALY was not aware of this. 
He should like to refer to one other 
point in connection with the Dublin 
Science and Art Museum, which was 
that while there were twelve smart 
capable business men in the City of 
Dublin, who were the visitors attached 
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to the Museum, they were not allowed 
to make a report to the right hon. 
Gentleman without asking the permission 
of the Director. It was a great slight 
on these gentlemen to say that they were 
not capable of making any representation 
to the Department except through the 
Director. To show the high-handed- 
ness with which they were treated, 
he might mention that when the 
visitors some short time ago wished to 
make a report to the Department, they 
were rapped over the knuckles and told 
if they attempted to do anything of the 
kind without consulting the Director 
they would be dismissed from their 
position. They might not care about 
such a threat, except perhaps, for the 
honour of the position, which was one to 
which no salary attached. He thought 
the present state of affairs should not be 
allowed to continue any longer, but that 
these visitors should be allowed the 
opportunity of making a report direct to 
the Department without consulting any 
official. 

Sir J. GORST remarked that this 
was a matter which had already been 
brought under the notice of the Com- 
mittee by the hon. Member himself, and 
it would no doubt receive careful con- 
sideration. 

Mr. WEIR complained that Scotland 
was treated in a niggardly spirit under 
this Vote. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.) asked 
for information as to the attendance and 
cost of the Sunday opening of museums? 

Sir J. GORST said he had not the 
figures at hand, but he believed the 
attendance was very good and the cost 
very small. Ifthe hon. Member would 
ask a question he should be glad to 
answer him. 

Mr. WEIR said the House was 
approaching the end of the Session, and 
he had no desire to occupy time, but the 
Vice President had not noticed certain 
matters he had mentioned earlier. 

Sir J. GORST said the questions 
raised by the hon. Member in regard to 
the Edinburgh Museum would come before 
the Department in connection with the 
Report of the Departmental Committee 
already referred to. 

Dr. CLARK said the reply of the 
right hon. Gentleman on the points he 
had raised was most unsatisfactory. He 
was quite aware of the fact that a large 
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number of bursaries both in England 
and Ireland were secured in competition 
by Scottish students ; he knew that thus 
Scotland got the lion’s share of the 
grant, but that did not affect the ques- 
tion that the Government were bound 
to spend public money in science and 
art grants for Scotland in proportion to 
the amount spent in England and 
Treland, that was the policy enunciated 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. If 
they thought the Vice President was 
expressing the views of the Government, 
Scotch Members would adopt a different 
attitude, but they did not think 
he expressed the view of the Treasury. 
They in Scotland wanted money, and 
the same class of teaching there as here. 
Upon a subsequent Vote, however, they 
would be able to raise the question, and 
thercfore he would not put the Com- 
mittee to the trouble of dividing now. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 
Original Question put, and agreed to. 
Motion made, and Question proposed. 


“That a sum not exceeding £108,439 be 
granted to her Majesty to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will come 
in course of payment during the year ending on 
the 31st day of, March 1898, for the salaries 
and other expenses of the British Museum, and 
of the Natural History Museum, including 
certain grants in aid.’’ 

Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) said 
that the officials of the British Museum 
were now, and had been for some 
time, engaged in publishing very 
elaborate subject indices to literature. 
The indices, which were most valu- 
able to students and librarians, were 
sold at a very high figure, although not 
a high figure when compared with the 
labour and cost of producing them. 
But the British Museum was an insti- 
tution which was kept up for the benefit 
of the general public, and therefore he 
hoped the indices would be brought 
within the reach of any man of moderate 
means. 

*Tis SECRETARY to tuz TREASURY 
(Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) said that 
the hon. Member must be aware that the 
Treasury had nothing to do with these 
matters. They were entirely under the 
control of the trustees of the museum, 
but he thought the point raised was one 
which ought to receive attention, and he 
would take care to bring it before the 
trustees. 
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Dr. TANNER (Cork Co., Mid.) said 
that when the Committee were passing a 
large item like this there were some points 
that ought to beexplained. One of those 
points was in connection with the purchase 
and acquisition of objects of interest. 
Under that head it was a matter for criti- 
cism that there had been a large falling off. 
Then complaints had been made as to 
the heating and fire extinguishing 
apparatus, and it was said that the 
heating of the museum in winter was 
unsatisfactory ; yet in the face of all 
there was a falling off under that head. 
There was also a falling off under the 
head of heating and firing apparatus in 
connection with the Natural History 
Museum. 

*Mr. HANBURY said that what the 
hon. Member last referred to appeared 
to be a capital expenditure in new ap- 
paratus, which must vary from year to 
year. If there was a large expenditure 
last year, that was no reason why it 
should be repeated this year. The other 
point raised by the hon. Member was 
explained by the fact that last year there 
was a supplementary Estimate of £6,000 
because the Montagu and another col- 
lection of coins came into the market, 
and the Museum applied for a special 
grant in order to buy a portion of those 
collections, and the Treasury granted it 
as something quite exceptional. The 
Treasury had now promised that a grant 
of £22,000 a year should be given for 
five years, and that was more than had 
ever been promised before. In addition 
to that a rule had been made that instead 
of expecting the museum to pay back 
anything not expended in the year, as 
under the old system, the money might 


be retained for expenditure in other | 


years. 
Question put and agreed to. 
Resolutions to be reported. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 


“That a sum, not exceeding £66,059, be 
granted to Her Majesty, to complete the sum 
necessary to defray the charge which will 
come in course of payment during the year 
ending on the 31st day of March, 1898, for 
Grants in aid of the expenses of certain 


Universities and Colleges in Great Britain, | 
and of the expenses under The Welsh Inter- 
mediate Education Act, 1889.” 
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Mr. WEIR called attention to the 
disgraceful condition of the gilt cornice 
and the ceiling of the University Library 
in Edinburgh. 

*ToeE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The Treasury have no control 
in the matter. 

Mr. WEIR said that he would move 
a reduction of £10 to find out who was 
responsible. 

*ToE CHAIRMAN or WAYS anp 
MEANS: The governing body of the 
College are responsible. 

*Mr. HANBURY: The Vote for 
Edinburgh University is part of a sum 
which is now paid under statute to the 
Scottish Universities Commission for dis- 
tribution among the Scottish Univer- 
sities. The people responsible for its 
expenditure are the authorities of the 
Universities. 

Dr. CLARK said that until the Act 
of 1881 was passed by the late Unionist 
Government, all the items of the Vote 
were voted directly by Parliament. But 
under that Act a fixed sum was allotted 
to the Universities, but, in order that 
the House might retain control over the 
expenditure for Scotch University Edu- 
cation, the sum was not put on the 
Consolidated Fund, but was kept on the 
Estimates. All these payments, which 
used to be included in the Estimates of 
the Scottish Parliament, were transferred 
tothe Imperial Estimates under the Treaty 
of Union. A foot-note to the Vote 
declared that in addition to the £42,000 
given to Scotch Universities under 
Statute, there was £30,000 payable 
under the Local Taxation (Scotland) 
Account. That sum was really Scotland’s 
share of the Probate Duty. By this 


grant it was first proposed to give 


| £15,000 to various colleges in Great 


Britain. Some of the Scotch colleges 
made an application, but the Committee 


| so drafted the conditions as to rule out 


_the Durham College of Science. 


| those colleges giving purely science edu- 


cation. The present Chancellor of the 
Exchequer appointed a Committee to 
advise as to the colleges that were 
getting the grart; and one of the 
colleges exactly in the same position as 
the Anderson College in Glasgow, was 
Thus 


| the West of Scotland Association had 


_ been kept out of its money. 
pe that Dundee was to get £1,000 





Now it was 
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for a year or two; but by its amalga- 
mation with St. Andrew’s University, 
Dundee would lose the money, because it 
had toshare in the sum of £30,000. It 
was also very unfair that a Committee 
should be appointed for Great Britain, 
on which not a single Scottish repre- 
sentative had been nominated. They 
were voting money for the College 
of Science in London and in Dublin, but 
the College of Science in Scotland got no 
share of the grant. The result was that 
Scotch boys were unfairly handicapped. 
They came down from the north and 
carried off the English and the Irish 
prizes ; but they should have the oppor- 
tunity of competing for those prizes at 
home. 

Mr. CALDWELL called attention to | 
Item A, under “ University,” with the | 
note in full discharge of all claims on 
public moneys. These words were in 
the Estimates some years ago, and he 
took exception to them on the ground 
that there was no warrant whatever for | 
them. The result was that the words | 
were taken out of the Estimates, and now | 
they appeared on the Estimates again. In 
Section 25 of the Universities Act, men- 
tion was made of those sums being in full 
discharge of all claims on public money. 
From the beginning of the Act to the 
end there was nothing whatever to say 
that this £42,000 given to the Scotch 
University, was in full discharge of all 
claims on public money. He strongly 
objected to them putting on the Esti- 
mates a misleading statement of that 
kind without authority. The Secretary 
to the Treasury would of course be 
prepared with his authority to show that 
it was in full discharge of all claims, but 
he would tell him distinctly that there 
was no warrant whatever for it, and he 
defied him to produce anything to show 
that these sums were a discharge of the 
claims of the Scotch Universities. By 
the Treaty of Union the Scotch Univer- 
sities were handed over to the Imperial 
Parliament, and it was the duty of that 
Imperial Parliament, as succeeding to 
the old Scotch Estates, to make full and 
fair provision for them out of Imperial 
money. With regard to the £42,000, 
that was partly under the cognisance of 
the Committee, but when the Bill was 
passing through the House, this £42,000 
was on the Annual Estimates, and they 
(the Scotch Members) objected to 
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putting it on the Consolidated Fund, 
because they wished to preserve their 
right to discuss any application of the 
money. He contended that the Auditor 
General was entitled to see that the 
money was properly applied to Uni- 
versity purposes. He pressed the right 
hon, Gentleman to give his warrant for 
putting in these words, or else to give a 
promise that they should be taken out. 

*Mr. HANBURY said the mere fact 
that the hon. Member had made his 
speech showed that this was a Vote 
which came under the cognisance of the 
House. The matter was beyond 
argument. As to the sub-head of which 
he complained, if the hon. Member would 


Supply. 


| look into this Act, it would be found that 


these sums were in full discharge of all 
past and present claims on public moneys. 
He thought the hon. Member must be 
entirely mistaken in what he had said 
on that point. The Act described that 


| this sum of £42,000 should be paid over 


to certain Commissioners with whom 
would rest entirely the discretion as to 
how it should be distributed between 
the Universities. There could be no 
doubt that the Act did provide thai it 
should be, as far as the Universities were 
concerned, a full discharge of any claim 
on public funds. He hoped that they 
would now be able to take this Vote, if 
not, he should be obliged to report 
progress. 

Mr. WEIR asked whether anyone on 
the Treasury Bench was responsible for 
the spending of the money. 

*Mr. HANBURY said if the Uni- 
versity authorities did not spend this 
money properly in the opinion of the 
Commissioners, a check could be 
exercised. 

Dr. CLARK asked the right hon. 
Gentleman to state his reasons for not 
putting any Scotchmen on the Com- 
mittee. The claims of Scotland had 
been entirely ignored. 

Tue FIRST LORD or THe 
TREASURY said that as he under- 
stood the matter, the Committee had no 
power to allocate a new grant except to 
the English colleges, except a small sum 
in the case of Dundee. That was the 
reason for not appointing anybody 
specially from Scotland. 

Dr. CLARK said the 


to colleges in Great Britain, 


3 T 


grant was 
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Mr. WEIR hoped the Government 
would promise to take steps to remedy | 
the grievance to which he had called | 
attention in connection with the Edin- 
burgh University Library. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said that he would look into the | 
matter referred to by the hon. Member | 
for Caithness. He rather thought that 
the terms of the reference relating to the | 
grant were limited to English colleges— | 
that was to colleges which had already | 
had grants allocated to them. [Dr. | 
CxiarK said that this limitation was | 
what he complained of.| It followed, 
from the terms of reference, which may 
have been too narrow. He had not 
risen, however, to discuss that matter | 
further, but to say that, after the labour | 
which the House had gone through in 
the course of the week, he recognised | 
that it was impossible for them to deal | 
with any more subjects usefully, and, 
therefore he moved ‘‘ That the Chairman 
do report Progress, and ask leave to sit | 
again.” | 


Question put, and agreed to. 


Resolutions to be reported upon| 
Monday next ; Committee also report 


Progress ; to sit again To-morrow. 





| 
COMMISSION | 


LONDON UNIVERSITY 
BILL [n.1.] 
Second Reading deferred till To-| 


morrow, 


SUPPLY ([277x JULY.] 
Report deferred till Monday next. 





SUPPLY [19tx JULY.] 
Report deferred till Monday next. 


SUPPLY [23rp JULY.] 
Report deferred till Monday next. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Third Reading deferred till To-morrow. 


{COMMONS} 
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BURIAL GROUNDS LOANS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL. 


Expenditure. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


STIPENDIARY MAGISTRATES’ 
JURISDICTION (SCOTLAND) BILL, 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


NAVY AND ARMY EXPENDITURE, 
1895-6. 

1. Resolved, That it appears by the Navy 
Appropriation Account for the year ended the 
3lst day of March 1896, and the statement 
appended thereto, as follows, viz. :— 


(a.) That the gross expenditure for certain 
Navy Services exceeded the estimate of 
such expenditure by a total sum of 
£59,302 15s. 9d., as shown in Column 
No. 1 of the Schedule hereto appended ; 
while the gross expenditure for other 
Navy Services fell short of the estimate 
of such expenditure by a total sum of 
£216,845 6s. 11d., as shown in Column 
No. 2 of the said appended Schedule, 
so that the gross actual expenditure for 
the whole of the Navy Services fell short 
of the gross estimated expenditure by the 
net sum of £157,542 11s. 2d. ; 

(4.) That the receipts in aid of certain Navy 

Services fell short of the estimate of such 

receipts by a total sum of £28,570 10s.11d., 

as shown in Column No. 3 of the said 
appended Schedule; while the receipts in 
aid of other Navy Services exceeded the 
estimate of such receipts by a total sum 
of £34,789 17s. 5d., as shown in Column 

No. 4 of the said appended Schedule; so 

that the total actual receipts in aid of the 

Grants for Navy Services exceeded 

the total estimated receipts by the net 

sum of £6,219 6s. 6d. ; 

».) That the resulting differences between 

the Exchequer Grants for Navy Services 

and the net expenditure are as follows, 

viz. :— 5 s. d. 
Total Surpluses 242,540 18 6 
Total Deficits 78,779 0 10 


— 


Net Surplus ... £163,761 17 8 








2. That the Lords Commissioners of Her 
| Majesty’s Treasury have temporarily authorised 
the application, in reduction of the net charge 
on Exchequer Grants for certain Navy Services, 
| of the whole of the sums received in excess of 
the estimated Appropriations in Aid, in respect 
of the same Services; and have also temporarily 
| authorised the application of so much of the 
| said total surpluses on certain Grants for Navy 
| Services as is necessary to cover the said total 
deficits on other Grants for Navy Services. 





| 3. That the application of such sums be 
| sanctioned. 
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SCHEDULE. 
Gross Expenditure, Appropriations in Aid, 
Deficiencies | Surpluses 
‘“ Excessesof | Surpluses of Tp 
—— Navy Services, 1895-6, Actual over | Estimated of Actual _ of Actual as 
> Votes. Estimated | over Actual nee — 
Vote. ~ ‘ with with 
Ex eae | Ex a Estimated | Estimated 
ae ‘are ‘| Receipts, Receipts. 
as 2. 3. 4, 
£s. da £ 8s. d. £s. d 2s. d 
1 «.. | Wages, etc., of Officers, Seamen and 
Boys, Coast Guard and Royal 
Marines pis ina as ose ae 73,060 13 8 — 1,420 16 4 
2 Victualling and Clothing for the 
NOVY oss. see a see tee 489 6 2 - 28,514 7 9 
3 Medical Establishments and Services ies 9,975 11 9) _ 657 6 6 
4 Martial Law mae * cats eer 85 2 6 nS | ae 31 3 9 
5 Educational Services ee sie 875 13 6) 684 9 6 
6 Scientific Services wis ooo 1,231 12 11 ee | 45 3 8 
4 .. | Royal Navy Reserves ov oe we 11,665 9 1) 153 11 5 
8 .. | Shipbuilding, Repairs, Maintenance, | 
etc. : 
Sec.1 ... Personnel . eee eos as 1,893 15 5) -_ 145 16 7 
Sec.3 ... Materiel ... on e ove one 4,111 8 9 20,243 6 6 
Sec.3 ... Contract Work 2,347 8 11 sei 18 11 0 
9 ... | Naval Armaments a 0 +. | 24,869 14 0 ae | ae 8,154 5 0 
10 Works, Buildings and Repairs at 
Home and Abroad ... ooo awe “ae 99,097 11 7 ° 2,301 4 1 
11 Miscellaneous Effective Services 12,848 14 2| oan eee 689 8 0 
12 .. | Admiralty Office ose oo aes “i 4,032 14 9) as i 
3 ... | Half-Pay, Reserved and Retired Pay | 12,132 8 5 4 6 6 
1 Naval and Marine Pensions, Gra- 
tuities, and Compassionate Allow- 
ances eee eA ose oes .. | 8,885 10 3 wae 66 11 11 
15 Civil Pensions and Gratuities eae 6,829 1 9 9 16 8 
16 Additional Naval Force for Service in 
Australasian Waters i out 4216 0 ee “ 177 0 0 
| 
Amount written off asirrecoverable | 1,673 9 1 | 
| | 
| 59,302 15 9 | 216,845 611! 28,570 1011] 34,78917 5 
Net Surplus, £157,542 11 2 Net Surplus, £6,219 6 6 
a 





Surplus surrendered to the Exchequer £163,761 17 8 








4. That it appears by the Army Appropria- 
tion Account for the year ended the 31st day of 
March 1896, and the statement appended there- 
to, as follows, viz. :— 

(a.) That the gross expenditure for certain ( 
Army Services exceeded the estimate of 
such expenditure by a total sum of 
£76,290 6s. 5d., as shown in Column 
No. 1 of the Schedule hereto appended ; 


actual receipts in Aid of the Grants 
for Army Services exceeded the total 
estimated receipts by the net sum of 
£18,180 Os. 10d. ; 


.) That the resulting differences between 
the Exchequer Grants for Army Services 
and the net expenditure are as follows, 
viz. :— 


£ 8. d. 
while the gross expenditure for other Total Surpluses 253,273 10 3 
Army Services fell short of the Estimate Total Deficits 68,708 5 4 


of such expenditure by « total sum of 
£242,675 10s. 6d., as shown in Column 
No. 2 of the said appended Schedule, so 
that the gross actual expenditure for the 
whole of the Army Services fell short of 
the gross estimated expenditure by the 
net sum of £166,385 4s. 1d. ; 

(b.) That the receipts in aid of certain 
Army Services fell short of the estimate 
of such receipts by a total sum of 
£51,338 16s. dd., as shown in Column 
No. 3 of the said appended Schedule ; 
while the receipts in aid of other Army 
Services exceeded the estimate of such 
receipts by a total sum of £69,518 17s. 3d., 
as shown in Column No. 4 of the said 
appended Schedule, so that the total 


Net Surplus ... £184,565 4 11 








5 That the Lords Commissioners of Her Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury have temporarily authorised 
the application, in reduction of the net charge 
on Exchequer Grants for certain Army Services, 
of the whole of the sums received in excess of 
the estimated appropriations in aid, in respect 
of the same Services, and have also temporarily 
authorised the application of so much of the said 
total surpluses on certain grants for Army Ser- 
vices as is necessary to cover the said total 
deficits on other Grants for Army Services. 


6. That the application of such sums be 
sanctioned. 
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Gross Expenditure. 





Excesses of 


Surpluses of 


| Appropriations in Aid. 


Deficiencies of 


Surpluses of 




























Resolutions agreed to. 





WICKLOW HARBOUR (ADVANCES) BILL. 
Consideration, as amended, deferred 
till Saturday. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS [ADVANCES 
AND REMISSION OF DEBT]. 
Resolution reported,— 
“That it is expedient to authorise,— 
(a) the payment, out of the Consolidated 
of advances which may 
quired to meet any insufficiency of the 
Local Loans Fund to pay the principal 
and interest of bonds which may be 
issued in lieu of Local Loans Stock, and 
the repayment, out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament, of such ad- 


Fund, 


vances. 


(b) the remission of certain debts due from 
the Aberbrothwick Harbour Trustees to 
the Public Works Loan Commissioners, 


of the Clara and Banagher 
Company, the Ballycastle 


Company, and the Giant’s Causeway, 
Portrush, = Bush Valley Railway and 

Merge! Commis- 
sioners of Public Works in Ireland, in 


‘Tramway to the 























4 Army Services, 1895-6. Actualover | Estimated Actual as Actual as 
Vot otes. Estimated | over Actual | compared with | compared with 
ote. Gross Gross Estimated Estimated 
Expenditure. | Expenditure. Receipts. Receipts. 
1, 2. 3. 4, 
£ sd, £ s. d. & sd} £ sa, 
1 | Pay, etc., of Army (General Staff, 
Regiments, Reserve, and Depart- 
ments)... 38,853 2 1 47,922 14 10 
2 | Medical Establishments : Pay, ete. 1,599 16 4 a 47 8 1 
3 | Militia: Pay and Allowances ke 26,921 011 nn 860 13 5 
4 | Yeomanry Cavalry: Pay and Al- 
lowances oo 4,987 16 3 = 913 6 eee 
5 | Volunteer Corps: Pay and Allow- 
ances ... * 7,997 7 7} oe 9511 4 
6 | Transport and “Remounts «.. 2,282 5 9| 38110 7 soe 
7 gy te a Forage, and other 
Supplie 89,591 0 8 1,658 16 6 
8 Clothing. Tuteliibeaaie, and Ser- 
vices ... 43,685 11 11 14,4175 11 9 
9 | Warlike and other Stores : ‘Supply 
and Repair ... ove 40,020 8 7 43,029 8 3 
10 | Works, Buildings, and Repairs : 
Cost, including Superintending 
Establishment uh saa ae ‘ 39,899 16 11 2,942 10 6 | 
11 | Military Educational Establish- | 
ments: Pay and Miscellaneous 
Charges ose 1,892 12 5 ie ase 8,631 7 9 
12 | Miscellaneous Effective Services ... oe 2,079 0 2) ‘i 51 3 4 
13 | War Office: Salaries and Miscel- | 
laneous Charges ... vee 921 5 0} | 7216 8 
14 | Non-effective Charges for Officers, | 
etc. 13,560 8 3 a 596 0 0 
15 | Non-effective Charges for Men, ete. eee 2,789 19 10 65 9 5 
16 | Superannuation, Compensation, 
and Compassionate Allowances 1,522 9 9 os 1617 7 
Balances irrecoverable .. 9 w. 361 14 6 | | 
| 76,290 6 5} 242,675 10 6 | 51,338 16 6 69,518 17 3 
n eh 7 





eA 
Net Surplus, £166,385 4 1 


me 
Net Surplus, £18,180 0 10 





Surplus surrendered to the Exchequer ... 


be re- 


Railway 
Railway 





£184,565 4 11 


pursuance of any Act of the present Ses- 
sion to grant money for Local Loans and 
for other purposes relating to Local 


Loans.” 


Resolution agreed to. 





PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


YORKSHIRE CORONERS BILL. 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


DISTRICT COUNCILS (WATER SUPPLY 


FACILITIES) BILL. 





MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS 


BILL. [H.1.] 





Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


(SCOTLAND) 


Committee deferred till To-morrow. 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of the 15th day of this in- 
stant July, Mr. Speaker adjourned the 
House without Question put. 


House adjourned accordingly at Twenty- 


ive Minutes before One o’Clock. 


Wwembver, 


revision by the 


ave siocertott (*) @@ the comineencement Of @ Speech ti licutee 





VWwemover, 


revision by the 


comneencement OF @ MNpeech tru licutee 


eC") at the 
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HOUSE OF LORDS. 
Friday, 30th July 1897. 


NEW PEER. 

Sir John Burns, Bart., having been 
created Baron Inverclyde, of Castle 
Wemyss, in the county of Renfrew was 
(in the usual manner) introduced. 


PRIVATE BUSINESS. 


HIGHGATE WOODS PRESERVATION 
BILL. 


Order for Third Reading read. 


Clause 5,— 


POWERS OF CONTRIBUTION BY LOCAL 
AUTHORITIES. 


The London Council, the Middlesex Council, 
and any local authority may, jointly or 
severally, make contributions in aid of such 
purchase of such amounts and upon such terms 
and conditions as they may respectively think 
fit, and may enter into and carry into effect 
any agreements with the District Council with 
respect to such contribution. 

Provided that any contribution by the 
Middlesex Council shall not exceed five thou- 
sand pounds. 


{30 Jury 1897} 





*THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
WAR (Lord Lanspowne) moved to add at 
the end of the clause,— 


“ Provided that, notwithstanding any such bye- 
laws, the said open space may, in time of 
national or local emergency, be occupied and 
used for military purposes in such manner as 
the officers commanding Her Majesty’s forces 
may deem necessary.” 
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of this kind for military purposes; they 
only claimed the right to use the spaces 
when the circumstances were altogether 
of a special character. He thought a 
power of this kind was desirable in the 
interest of the public, because, if it be 
assumed that the presence of troops was 
necessary, it was surely desirable that 
those troops should occupy open spaces 
of this kind, and should not be kept in 
the streets or quaratered in public or 
private buildings. He admitted that the 
Amendment was moved at the very last 
moment in the progress of the Bill 
through Parliament. This Bill was not 
announced in November, and was, how- 
ever, introduced at late as May 18 of the 
present year, the Standing Orders being 
suspended for that purpose. It was under 
those circumstances that the point 
escaped notice. 

Toe CHAIRMAN or COMMITTEES 
(The Earl of Morty) thought the noble 
Lord was not quite fair upon the pro- 
moters of this Bill in moving this Amend- 
ment on the very last stage of its passage 
through Parliament. The noble Lord 
claimed to exercise, apparently, very wide 
powers over all these open spaces, but he 
ventured to think that if these powers 
were required, which he did not dispute, 
it would be desirable that they should 
be given by a public Act. The Bill merely 
meant that the ownership of this ground, 
which was private ground, was trans- 
ferred to certain public bodies, and was 
to be kept in its natural state for ever. 
The promoters viewed the Amendment 
with considerable disapproval. He would 
venture to suggest that, as in this case 
at any rate the power sought could not 
be of any serious importance, the noble 
Lord should not at this stage press his 
Amendment on the House. 

Lorp THRING said the Amendment 
was very unusual and extraordinary. 


Preservation Bill. 


| When there was a case of real national 


For some time it had been usual for the | 
War Department to claim in private | 
Bills, in which power was taken to make 
bye-laws controlling the use of open 
spaces, that a provision should be in- | 
serted that nothing in those bye-laws | 
should have the effect of preventing the | 
occupation of the spaces in question by | 
the military in time of national or local 
emergency. But he could not explain 
too clearly that the War Department did 
not claim a general right to use spaces 


VOL. LI. [rourrH szrtEs.] 


difficulty he could understand that there 
was a necessity for the Executive to 
quarter their troops wherever they liked, 
and the words “ national emergency ” had 
been used, he believed, in one of the 
Army Acts as meaning in case of war. 
Local emergency, however, would mean 
nothing. The county of London, the 


| county of Middlesex, and the urban dis- 


trict of Hornsey had bought this park 
for the benefit of the private neighbour- 
hood, and they had taken the greatest 


3 U 
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possible trouble that everything should 
be kept in its natural state. If an officer 
in charge of Her Majesty’s forces were to 
have this power, it might be construed to | 
mean any colonel commanding Volun-| 
teers at Hornsey, and no indication was | 
given as to the restoration of the park to | 
its original shape, or as to compensation. | 
He hoped the noble Marquess would with- | 
draw his Amendment. | 
Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY appealed | 
to the noble Marquess not to press the) 
Amendment. A considerable time had | 
elapsed since the Bill was introduced, | 
and if the War Office intended to put 
anything into the Bill he thought they 
might have done so at an earlier stage. 
Tue LORD CHANCELLOR (Lord 
Hatssury) said the view he entertained | 
was that the noble Marquess already | 
possessed the power which it was the ob- 
ject of the Amendment to give him. In 
times of national emergency salus populi 
suprema lex. He did not feel the diffi- 
culty expressed by his noble and learned 
Friend in regard to the local emergency, | 
because a local emergency was only a 
question of smaller degree, and in the 
case of a serious riot, or anything of that 
sort, it might be necessary to occupy 
such a place as this park. He had not 
the smallest doubt in the world, however, | 
that the power already existed, and, that 
being the case, he thought the Amend- 
ment would naturally excite jealousy. | 
He would suggest to his noble Friend 
that he should not press his Amendment. 
*TuHe Marquess or LANSDOWNE said 
he could not admit the force of some of 
the criticisms that had been opposed to 
this Amendment. The provision was 


* ” Succession 


{LORDS} 


already to be found in a considerable | 


number of Bills that had been passed 
through Parliament during the last 
few years. In the case of the London 
parks even more stringent powers were 
conferred by law on the military authori- 
ties. He was bound to admit, however, 


that the time at which this Amendment | 
was proposed was later than he could | 
have wished, and he was also inclined to | 
believe, from what fell from the noble | 


Chairman of Committees, that the local 
circumstances in this case were not such 
as to make it of very great importance 
that they should have this power. 


Lord Thring. 


The | 
reason why they were inclined to press | 
for it was because if they did not do so in | 
all cases they found it very much more | and-a-half millions sterling. 
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Duty. 


difficult to press for it in those cases in 
which it was really of moment for them 
to have it. He was quite ready to 
respond to the appeal of the Chairman of 
Committees, on the understanding that 
they did not recede from their general 
position that these rights should when 
necessary be claimed by the War Depart- 
ment. 


withdrawn ; 
to the 


Amendment, by leave, 
Bill passed, and _ returned 
Commons. 





DIOCESAN ASSOCIATIONS. 

Tue Earn or KIMBERLEY said he 
wished to make a brief personal explana- 
tion to their Lordships. Reference had 
been made to a statement of his some 
little time ago in that House that the dio- 
cesan association of the county of Nor- 
folk, where he resided, did not admit 
schools which were not Church Schools, 
and the Duke of Devonshire had pointed 
out to him that in the scheme which had 
been submitted to his Department there 
was one British school included in the 
association and some parochial schools of 
a mixed character. He regretted that 
he had been misled and had made a 
statement which was not strictly accu- 
rate, and he was extremely glad to fin 
that the association which had been 
formed in Norfolk was not exclusively 
confined to Church Schools. 





SUCCESSION DUTY. 

Tue Ear or LEVEN anp MELVILLE 
asked Her Majesty’s Government 
whether they would provide means by 
which owners of fine art and scientific col- 
lections might ascertain upon what 
articles Succession Duty would be paid at 
their deaths. It had been pointed out 
that the tendency was for the pictures in 
this country, owing to the influence of 
the death duties, to leave the country 
altogether. The duties were in many 
cases so heavy in proportion to the pro- 
perty that the owners had been in the 
habit of sending their pictures abroad. 
He had ascertained on the authority of 
Sir William Agnew that during the last 
three or four years pictures had gone out 
of this country to the value of three- 
That was 
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a very serious matter, especially when 
they considered that these pictures when 
exhibited in this country conferred a 
great public benefit. The value of the 
pictures had nothing to do with the 
matter. A man who owned pictures 
ought, in common fairness, to know 
whether the pictures would or would not 
come under the heads laid down under 
the Act. Take a man who had a gallery 
worth a million. The Succession Duty 
if nothing was exempt, on that gallery 
would be £80,000. This was a large sum 
for any man to have in suspense, and he 
wished to know whether, during a man’s 
lifetime, the Government could not in- 
form him whether or not his pictures 
were of national and historical value or 
scientific interest. The monetary value 
was immaterial. It might and did vary 
in a few years, but a picture which came 
under one of the categories he had men- 
tioned would always remain so. 

Toe PRIME MINISTER (The Mar- 
quess of Satispury) in the absence of 
the Lord Privy Seal, who represents the 
Treasury in the House of Lords, said he 
was afraid any answer he could give in 
his noble Friend’s absence would be of 
small value, because it expressed his own 
opinion without any communication with 
the Treasury. The question of includ- 
ing pictures, works of art, and other pre- 
cious articles of the kind in the Death 
Duties was of a very difficult and thorny 
character. In strict justice it did not 
seem to him that objects not yielding in- 
come ought to be the subject of capital 
taxation like the Death Duties. From a 
long time back they had been subjected 
to the comparatively mild probate duty 
which used to be prevalent in this coun- 
try; and the essentially burdensome 
character of the tax was not brought to 
light until the large extension of Death 
Duties which took place three years ago. 
Ile did not attempt—he could not do so 
—to give any logical defence of the ano- 
malies attendant on this particular class 
of taxation. But they were in one of 
those positions in which they frequently 
found themselves from the collision of 
the two principles of Party government, 
by which from time to time there was an 
entire change in the holders of office, and 
the principle of continuity of policy 
which, within certain limits, was exceed- 
ingly valuable and ought not to he 
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neglected. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had already said in the other 
House that he had no power to deal 
radically with these new Death Duties 
until there had been sufficient time to 
ascertain, by practice, what the nature 


of their operation was, how far 
it was oppressive, and, if oppres- 
sive, in what respects. It seemed 


to be a perfectly sound and reasonable 
doctrine, where two sides differed vehe- 
mently on some particular question, that 
if a change of Party were frequent a 
change of policy should not be as frequent 
too. He was afraid he was not able to 
hold out the probability of any extensive 
change. Whether any substantial relief 
would be afforded by such information as 
his noble Friend desired he had his 
doubts. His own impression was that if 
any one stepped out of the ordinary 
groove and insisted on a representative 
of the Treasury declaring the value of 
his pictures, he would find they were 
more valuable than he thought. The 
result would be to increase the burden on 
him rather than diminish it, and the 
wisest course would be to leave the 
matter to the action of the ordinary law. 
After all, he had always the alternative, 
if he pleased, of selling the pictures, and, 
though the matter had never been actu- 
ally tried, he did not imagine that the 
Treasury, with all its strong financial pre- 
possessions, would venture to require a 
man to pay at a higher rate than that 
which the pictures would fetch when ac- 
tually submitted to auction. Therefore, 
although the cost of the provision might 
be considcrable from a sentimental poiit 
of view in respect of pictures of high 
value, he did not hink the financial diffi- 
culty, arising from leaving the determina- 
tion of their value to the time when the 
tax was payable, was a substantial gricy- 
ance. Without in the least saying he 
vas satisfied with the general struc- 
ture of the tax, or that he thought 
—he was speaking of the tax on 
articles which did not yield income— 
it would permanently maintain its pre- 
sent form, he doubted whether the parti- 
cular kind of alleviation his noble Friend 
pointed to would be of any value, or 
whether, even if the Treasury. would 
adopt it, it would be largely valued by all 
those subject to its action. 
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Toe Eart or LEVEN anp MEL- 
VILLE said that regardless of their in- 
trinsic value, if works of art were of 
national and historic value and scientific | 
interest, he desired that to be settled in| 
the owner’s lifetime, that there might be 
no uncertainty as to the Succession Duty. 

Tue PRIME MINISTER said he could 
not imagine that such an arrangement | 
would be a very easy one to work, and 
he doubted whether it would be for the 
benefit of the taxpayer. The fiscal de- 
partments of the Government were like 
others possessing authority—if they were 
stirred out of their slumber and a deci- 
sion from them was insisted on, they 
would give one which would not be liked. 

THe Marquess or LOTHIAN said he 
did not see where the difficulty arose. 
What had to be done after a man’s death 
could surely be done as easily while he 
was alive. 


INFANT LIFE PROTECTION BILL [u.1.]. 
Commons Amendments considered 
(according to Order), and agreed to. 





PUBLIC HEALTH (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
*Tue SECRETARY ror SCOTLAND | 
(Lord Barovr), in moving the Second | 
Reading of this Bill, reminded the House | 
that the Bill passed a Select Committee | 
of the House last year, and although | 
during its passage through the House of | 
Commons a large number of Amendments | 
were introduced, the Bill had come back, 
much as it left last year, after under- 
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the Bill had been agreed to, and he might 
say that it met the wishes alike of the 
farmers and the municipal authorities. 
Another clause which was the subject of 
considerable discussion related to the re- 
strictions which were to be imposed on 
the milk trade to prevent unsound milk 
from being sold. The burghs were 
anxious to have the right to send their 
own officers and deal with the matter 
outside the districts over which they had 
jurisdiction. The country districts natu- 
rally resented this, but expressed their 
readiness, as every one acquainted with 
them knew they would, to accept provi- 
sion for strengthening their powers of 
dealing with the matter. Ultimately the 
clause as it now stood in the Bill was in- 
serted, with, at any rate, the acquiescence, 
if not the entire approval, of all those 
mainly concerned. Members of the 
Committee would recollect that the rating 
clauses of the Bill were subjected to a 
good deal of criticism, and ultimately it 
was thought preferable that they should 


be considered and settled by the other 
House rather than by their Lord- 
ships. He would state briefly what 


'the conditions proposed to be made 
| law 


under the Bill now _ were. 
They would be found in Clause 124 and 
the following clauses of the Bill. In the 
country districts at the present time the 
public health rate was levied along with 
the poor rate, and that was equally 
divided between the owners and occu- 
piers. It was levied upon the net and 
not upon the gross value. There was 
universal agreement that in the districts 
the public health rate ought to be levied 





going the scrutiny of a Select Committee, | on the same basis as the road rate, and 
presided over by the Duke of Richmond. | not as the poor rate. That was, there- 
But there were one or two alterations) fore, provided for in the Bill,and it would 
which he might mention. The first was) be levied upon the gress instead of upon 
in Clause 43, which dealt with procedure | the net valuation. The provisions passed 
in regard to unsound meat. On the one} by Parliament last year in the Agricul- 
hand the towns pressed for stringent re-| tural Rates Act were carefully preserved. 
gulations against diseased meat being | In burghs a change had been made, and 
brought in, but these would have been a! the rate would now be levied not along 
severe burden on legitimate trade. On| with the Burgh General Assessment, but 
the other hand, the agricultural commu-| with the General Improvement Rate, 
nity were most anxious for restrictions! which was levied half on owner, half 
and regulations which, while affording! on occupier, upon the gross valua- 
protection against the importation of un-| tion. The limit for the general public 
sound meat, would also protect the! health asSessment was proposed to be 
honest trader, and prevent him from) raised from 6d. to a shilling, and special 
being summoned when he had not com-| water and drainage assessment from 
mitted any real fault. After much con-| 2s. 6d. to 3s., power being given to the 
sultation the clause as it now stood in| Local Government Board to sanction a 
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higher rate where the circumstances of a | 


special locality required it. It was also 
proposed that the whole expenditure 
within a special district should be 
levied upon the special district and not 
upon the general district. | Under the 
Local Government Act of 1889, it was 
provided that the county medical officer 
and sanitary inspector should be ap- 
pointed, and that their services should 
be available to the district local authori- 
ties and neighbouring burghs. By a 
large majority, contrary to the desire of 
the representatives of the Government, 
the police burghs had been relieved from 
their share of the rate, and consequently 
of their claim to the services of the 
county medical and sanitary officcrs. 
Personally he regretted very much this 
decision, but it was arrived at by such a 
large majority of the Standing Com- 
mittee, and was evidently so much in 
conformity with the general wish of 
Members in the other House, that he 
hoped their Lordships would agree to the 
provision as it now stood. Clauses had 
been introduced for the first time for the 


purpose of constituting port sanitary | 


authorities to have jurisdiction over ports 
when not entirely in the district of one 
local authority, and to meet a strongly 
expressed desire of the medical profes- 
sion, the title of medical officer would be 
medical officer of health in Scotland as 
well as in England. Considerable con- 


troversy took place as to what was to be | 


the respective positions of the medical 


officer and sanitary inspector, and 
after a great deal of discussion the 
Bill remained substantially in the 


same condition as it did when it left 
that House. It would be in the power of 
the local authority, by means of bye- 
laws, to regulate the methods in which 
those officers would discharge their 
duties respectively. With regard to the 
provisions for the compulsory taking of 
land for the purposes of the Bill, they 
remained practically in the same condi- 
tion as when passed by their Lordships 
last year, with the sole exception that in 
cases where there was a disagreement 
between the body proposing to take the 
land and the landowner, an arbitrator 
was to be appointed, and if they could 
not even agree as to the appointment of 
arbitrator, he would be nominated by the 
Local Government Board for Scotland, 
instead of by the Lord Ordinary. 
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Tue Eart or CAMPERDOWN said he 
had no objection to Clause 60 of the Bill 
with reference to the inspection of 
dairies. It gave the burghs all reason- 
able facilities. The present practice, he 
believed, would be much more efficient 
than the clause in the Bill, or any clause 
that could be devised. There had never 
been any practical grievance in this 
question. The most important points in 
the Bill were the rating clauses, and he 
/must congratulate the noble Lord on 
| having for the first time enabled them 
to know what the liabilities of a district 
were ; and provided that each district 
should pay for the benefits it received. 
He hoped the position of medical oificers 
was as the noble Lord had stated, because 
he held that the power ought to be in 
the hands of the County Councils, whose 
| authority the medical officers and sani- 
| tary inspectors ought to obey. Medical 
| officers were always trying to obtain an 
| independent status, and he hoped 
| nothing of the kind had been done in 
| this case. 

THe Marquess or LOTHIAN congra- 
tulated the noble Lord on the introduc- 
tion of the Bill, and hoped it would pass 
this year. He agreed that it was abso- 
lutely essential that the medical officers 
should be under the direction of the 
county authorities. 

*Tue Eart or WEMYSS desired to 
have some information on this question. 
In his own case a burn passing through 
his property was polluted by a populous 
place a mile and a half off. The only 
remedy the landlord had—as he under- 
stood it—in such a case, to abate the 
nuisance, was that in the first place he 
must go to a considerable expense 
in order to abate a nuisance which 
had nothing to do with him. That 
seemed to him to be an unjust state 
of the law, and there was a strong feeling 
that it ought in some way to be amended. 

*Lorp BALFOUR said he would not 
like to give an opinion on the question, 
because it dealt, not only with this Bill, 
but with matters under the Pollution of 
Rivers Act. It would require careful con- 
sideration to give a definite answer to 








| the question. 
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asked his noble Friend to consider it; | Clause 4 of the Bill. 

it was an important point. *Tue Eart or WEMYSS said some little 
Loxp BALFOUR said he would do so. | information upon this Bill should be 
forthcoming. It was an Irish Bill for 
Read 2® (according to Order); and | empowering the Local Government Board 
committed to a Committee of the Whole | to give extraordinary outdoor relief for 
House on Tuesday next. two months, and its duration was to be for 
one month from the present time—rather 
odd kind of legislation! He would 
like to know whose Bill it was—did it 
. TELEGI |emanate from Mr. Healy or some other 
(FACILITIES AND PENSIONS) BILL. | fish patriot, or was it a Government 
Read 2* (according to Order); andj Bill? His impression, from what he 
committed to a Committee of the Whole | heard, was that it was a Bill introduced 
House on Monday next. | by the Irish Government, but he did not 
| know that that inspired much confidence. 
/ It was desirable to know more about it, 
|and more especially why this power was 
METROPOLITAN POLICE (BORROWING | ig be given to the Local Government 
POWERS) BILL. | Board—of course, a Board more or less 
Lorp BELPER, in moving the Second | open to gentle influencing—to grant this 
teading of this Bill, explained that its | ;elief for two months. By the fourth 
object was to extend the borrowing | clause it appeared that the acceptance of 
powers of the Metropolitan Police. | this relief was not to carry with it elec- 
Under previous Acts they had powers of | toral disability. He well recollected Lord 
borrowing, but those powers were nearly | Palmerston remarking, when the suffrage 
exhausted, and, as it was necessary tO | was lowered, that instead of playing to 
expend considerable sums upon neW | the dress circle and stalls, the Govern- 
police stations, fresh powers were urgently | ment would play to the pit and gallery ; 
required. The Bill had, he understood, | put we seemed in these modern times to 
passed through the Commons without | have gone a long way beyond that, for 
opposition or alteration. | l:ere was playing to the workhouses and 
Read 2 (according to Order); and  cnonal wards, or rather to casuals out of 
committed to a Committee of the Whole | the wards. We had had legislation for 

House on Monday next. 


POST OFFICE AND TELEGRAPHS 





them in the form of the Verminous Per- 
sons Bill. He was justified in asking 
why this strange clause was included in 
this Bill? 
Tie Earn or DENBIGH said, in 
. a “ne 2 answer to the noble Earl’s question, he 
Read 3* (according to Order), with the | had to say that the Bill in question was 
Amendments, and passed, and returned | , Government Bill, and that it was intro- 
to the Commons. duced in the House of Commons by the 
Chief Secretary for Ireland. The clause 
to which the noble Earl took particular 
NAVAL WORKS BILL. exception—namely, that which provided 
Considered in Committee (according to | that the Bill, if it became law, would 
Order); Bill reported without Amend- | cease to operate on September Ist, was 
ment; Standing Committee negatived ; | for the purpose of enabling the Irish 
and Bill to be Read 34 on Monday next. | Government to deal with any case of ex- 
ceptional distress which might come to 
their notice between now and September. 
The date was fixed because, about that 
time, the people in the west of Ireland 
would then have got some of their har- 


WEIGHTS AND MEASURES 


SYSTEM) BILL. 


(METRIC 








—_— 


OUTDOOR RELIEF (IRELAND) BILL. 
Order read for going into Committee. 


Viscount CLIFDEN said he did not 
know the proper moment for doing it, 





vest in, and labourers who came over for 
the English harvest would be returning 
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pated that there would not be a con- 
tinuance of the acute distress there had 
recently been. As he explained yester- 
day to the noble Earl, the Bill was mainly 
for the purpose of indemnifying Boards 
of Guardians who had been giving out- 
door relief under the authority of the 
Local Government Board in Ireland, and 
this first clause was merely put in as it 
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(3.) The proviso in section two of the Poor 
Relief (Ireland) Act 1862 shall not apply in the 
case of any persons for whom relief is autho- 
rised under this Act. 

(4.) The expenses incurred in affording relief 
to any person relieved under this Act shall be 
charged in the same manner as if such expenses 
had been incurred in affording relief in the 
workhouse to such person under the Poor Relief 
(Ireland) Acts 1838 to 1892. 


Tue Eart or KIMBERLEY said the 


was thought desirable that the Irish Local | noble Earl had described the Bill as 


Government Board should have 


the | similar to one passed by his right hon. 


power to give outdoor relief up to that | Friend Mr. Morley when he was Chief 


date. It was necessary to fix some date, 
because it was eminently undesirable to 
make this a permanent alteration in the 
law relating to outdoor relief. As regarded 
the fourth clause, that was drawn word 
for word from the Bill passed during the 
time Mr. Morley was Chief Secretary 
towards the end of 1895, just before the 
late Government went out of office. Some 
opposition was raised, he believed, to that 
clause in its dealing with the electoral 
franchise, but it was pointed out that on 
two occasions previous Conservative Gov- 
ernments had passed a similar clause. 
Tue Eart or WEMYSS asked was a 
General Election anticipated in August? 
Tue Eart or DENBIGH said he was 
not sufficiently in the confidence of the 
noble Marquess to answer that question. 


Considered in Committee. 


(The Cramman of Commirrezs, The 
Earl of Morey, in the Chair.] 


Clause 1,— 


EXTENSION OF POWER TO GRANT OUTDOOR 
RELIEF IN FOOD AND FUEL. 


(1.) At any time before the first day of 
September, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-seven, the Local Government Board for 
Ireland may, if they think fit, by order under 
their seal, authorise the board of guardians of 
any poor law union to administer relief in food 
or fuel, out of the workhouse, for any time not 
exceeding two months from the date of such 
order, to any poor persons resident in the 
union, and the said Board may, by a like order, 
revoke any such order either wholly or partly 
or with reference to any particular person or 
class of persons. 

(2.) On the receipt by the guardians of any 
union of any order of the said Board 
authorising such relief, the guardians shall 
make provision for affording such relief accord- 
ingly for such time and on such conditions as 
may be specified in the order, or until the order 
is revoked. 





Secretary for Ireland, but were the cir- 
cumstances similar? That Bill was passed 
because exceptional distress existed in 
parts of Ireland. He had no means of 
knowing if such was the case now. Did 
an exceptional state of things exist re- 
quiring this exceptional legislation? Of 
course, a state of exceptional distress 
would be a great argument in favour of 
such a Bill. He could not help feeling a 
little doubt when he heard the noble Earl 
say that the chief object of the Bill was 
to legalise some relief given by the 
Boards of Guardians without authority, 
whether this clause was not, as it were, 
thrown in. That should not be, but if 
there was a state of exceptional distress 
then that should be stated, and then he 
offered no opposition to the Local Gov- 
ernment Board having such power. 


Tue Eart or DENBIGH said the noble 


Earl was not quite correct in saying that 


Boards of Guardians acted without 
authority. They were told by the Local 


Government Board to act as they had 
acted upon the understanding that this 
Bill would be brought in to deal with the 
matter. 

Taz Eart or KIMBERLEY : 
legal authority ? 

Tur Earu or DENBIGH said yes, that 
was so. The Irish Government did con- 
sider that exceptional distress existed in 
out-of-the-way parts of Ireland. As the 
noble Earl knew, the mere possession of 
land in the west of Ireland was no sort 
of indication that the possessor was not 
a pauper needing outdoor relief, and the 
provision in the third clause dealt with 
the existing law, which declared that no 
person was to have outdoor relief who 
was in possession of more than a quarter 
of an acre of land. He could safely say 
that the Bill was brought in for the 
express purpose of dealing with an 


Without 
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exceptional state of distress in certain | 
parts of Ireland, principally in the West. | 

Viscount CLIFDEN asked if there was 
more distress than usual in the west of 
Ireland? Irishmen knew that there were 
people living there who ought not to live 
there, who could not get a living from the 
land. Was this to be a perennial Bill? 

THz LORD PRESIDENT or tue 
COUNCIL (The Duke of Dervonsuire) 
said the Local Government Board of Ire- 
land appeared to have given instructions 
to Boards of Guardians to extend their 
administrative powers, and it was neces- 
sary to legalise the action taken. He in- 
ferred, therefore, that in the opinion of 
the Local Government Board the distress 
existing was of a somewhat exceptional 
nature. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clauses 2 (Confirmation of expenditure 
by Guardians and indemnity), and 3 
(Power to borrow money and mortgage 
rates) ordered to stand part of the Bill. 


Clause 4,— 


OUTDOOR RELIEF NOT TO INVOLVE ELECTORAL 
DISABILITY. 

No electoral disability or loss of any Par- 
liamentary or other franchise shall be incurred 
by any person by reason of a grant of outdoor 
relief having been made to him under this Act, 


or by reason of any such grant ratified under 
this Act. 


Viscount CLIFDEN thought it should 
be optional to a man whether he would 
be a pauper or enjoy the franchise—the 
two things ought not to go together. 
Why not enfranchise every man in the 
workhouses, or even go a step further 
and confer the franchise on the inmates 
of Hanwell. No doubt they would use 
their votes as sanely as many did outside. 
It was an insult to the industrious that a 
man receiving Poor Law relief should 
exercise the franchise. If he could get 
anyone to go into the Lobby with him 
he would vote against the clause. 


Clause ordered to stand part of the 
Bill. 


Clause 5 (Short Title) ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


Standing Committee negatived; and 
Bill to be Read 3* on Monday next. 


Earl of Denbigh. 
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*Lorp REAY said he wished to ask Her 
Majesty’s Government whether any 
further information could be given with 
regard to the operations in the Swat 
Valley, which had already resulted in the 
unfortunate loss of many brave men. 
Since putting the question on the Paper 
he had seen that the Secretary of State 
for India yesterday, in another place, 
mentioned that the cause of the rising of 
the tribes was the preaching of a mad 
Mullah, but if there was any other 
causes he hoped they might be communi- 
cated to the House. The last part of his 
question referred to the area over which 
the rising, which seemed to be on a cun- 
siderable scale, was spread. 

Taz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
rok THE COLONIES (The Earl of 
SeLBorNE): In the unavoidable absence 
of my noble Friend the Under Secretary 
of State for India, I have been asked 
to give the noble Lord the information 
for which he asks. The telegrams pub- 
lished in the London Press give informa- 
tion regarding the military operations in 
Malakand and in Swat, which agree 
with the shorter reports receivéd at the 
India Office. It would be impossible for 
Her Majesty’s Government to make any 
statement of the causes which have led 
to the attack without inquiries, which 
cannot be conducted whilst the fighting 
continues, and further information must 
be awaited before the area of the disturb- 
ance can be fixed. Dargai, situated 
somewhat to the south of the Malakand 
Pass, has not been attacked. It may be 
of interest to your Lordships if I read out 
two telegrams received from India yester- 
day and to-day. 


“From Viceroy, July 29, 1897.—Malakand. 
—Camp attacked again last night. Casual- 
ties—Lieutenant Ford, 31st Bengal Infantry, 
wounded severely; Lieutenants Maclean, 
Guides, Swinley, 31st Bengal Infantry, slightly 
wounded; two Sepoys killed, eight wounded. 
Enemy’s loss not known. They charged up to 
breastworks, but could not penetrate. Pursuit 
was not attempted, owing to fatigue of men. 
Chakdara safe. Dargai has not been attacked. 
Officers wounded doing well, except Colonel 
Lamb and Lieutenant Ford, whose condition 
is serious. In fighting of yesterday, when 24th 
Bengal Infantry were pressed on flank by 
enemy, counter attack, led by Lieutenant 
Climo, drove back large body of enemy with 
loss of 90. 38th Bengal Infantry and squadron 
of 11th Bengal Lancers, strength eight Euro- 
pean officers, 12 native officers, 552 rank and 
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file, will probably reach Malakand this even- 
ing; 35th Bengal Infantry following. 37th 
Bengal Infantry ordered Peshawur, 8th Bengal 
Infantry Nowshera, to replace troops _rein- 
forcing Malakand. Regret to say Major 
Taylor, 45th Bengal Infantry, dead.” 

“From Viceroy, July 30, 1897.—Malakand. 
—Total casualties up to July 29 apparently :— 
Killed—Kuropean officers and non-commis- 
sioned officers, three; native ranks, 17; 
followers, 15. Wounded—European officers, 
nine; native ranks, 71; followers, 11.” 


FOREIGN PRISON-MADE GOODS BILL. 
Brought from the Commons; Read 1°; 


to be printed; and to be Read 2 
on Monday next—(Lord Balfour). 
—{No. 197.] 





SATURDAY SITTING. 


Tue PRIME MINISTER: It may be) 


for the convenience of the House that I 
should move that the House at its rising 
do adjourn till half-past Seven to-morrow 
evening. 


Motion agreed to. 


House adjourned at Twenty-five minutes 
before Six o’Clock, till To-morrow, 
Half-past Seven o’Clock. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Friday, 30th July 1897. 


LORDS’ AMENDMENTS. 

Lords’ Amendments to the Cleansing 
of Persons (title changed from the Ver- 
minous Persons), the Police Property, 
and the School Boards Expenses Bills 
considered, and agreed to. 


QUESTIONS. 


HORSE AND FIELD ARTILLERY. 
CotonEL LONG (Worcestershire, 


Evesham): I beg to ask the Under 


Secretary of State for War how many 
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were fired in their competitions for prizes ; 
how many missfires there were during the 
competitions ; and whether it is true that 
the friction tubes issued for the prize 
competitions were not of the latest 
approved pattern ? 

THe UNDER SECRETARY oF 
STATE ror WAR (Mr. Broprick, 
Surrey, Guildford): Twenty-three horse 
and field batteries have this year had 
their annual practice at Shoeburyness. 
They fired 3,471 rounds in competition 
for prizes. In these there were 269 
missfires. The friction tubes issued 
were of the pattern now in use. A 
newer pattern with a lighter pull off has 
been approved, and will shortly come 
into use. 


Regulations). 





HOUSE OF COMMONS 
(SMOKING ACCOMMODATION). 

Mr. JOHN AIRD (Paddington, N.): I 
beg to ask the First Commissioner of 
Works if the arrangements have pro- 
gressed for providing better smoking 
accommodation for Members in the 
coming year } 

Tue FIRST COMMISSIONER or 
WORKS (Mr. Akers-Dovatas, Kent,St. 
Augustine’s): I am afraid arrangements 
have not progressed. I have endeavoured 
inconnection with the recent newappoint- 
ment to the office of Librarian in the 
House of Lords, to obtain a re-adjust- 
ment of accommodation in the building 
by the absorption of the Librarian’s 
residence. This would have enabled me 
|to meet the requirements of hon. Mem- 

bers, but I regret to say that my attempts 
| have failed, the authorities of the House 
| of Lords having declined to depart from 
| the present allocation of rooms. 
| Mr. AIRD asked whether the hon. 
| Gentleman was aware that the present 
| Smoking Room was over the Kitcher, and 
| was perfectly intolerable ? 

Mr. AKERS-DOUGLAS: I am 
| aware of the fact that the smoking-room 
_is over the kitchen, and of the disadvan- 
| tages arising in consequence. I remember 
| pointing out these disadvantages when 
bese plans were adopted, but my advice 
| was not taken. 





| FISHERY REGULATIONS. 
| Mr. VICTOR CAVENDISH 


batteries of Horse and Field Artillery | (Derbyshire, W.): I beg to ask the 


have had their annual practice at Shoe- 
buryness this year; how many rounds 


| President of the Local Government 
Board whether, as the Sea Fishery 
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Amendment Bill has been abandoned | the principle underlying the section is as 
for the present Session, the Board of | applicable to them as to the processes 
Trade contemplate making efforts to| about which there is no question, the 
arrive at an International arrangement | principle, as I take it being, that 
for regulating the capture and sale of | measures which are necessary imme- 
immature sea fish prior to the re-intro- diately on the arrival of the fish at the 
duction of any Bill to amend and_ place of curing to save it from destruction 
strengthen the fishery regulations in| should not be hindered by the restrictions 
force in England and Wales ? of the Act. In view, however, of the 

Tut PRESIDENT or tHe BOARD | difficulties which surround the subject, 
or TRADE, (Mr. C. T. Rircniz, | I propose to institute an Inquiry with 
Croydon) : It was shown by the Report | the view of ascertaining what are the 
of the Select Committee on Sea Fisheries | P'Ocesses which are fairly covered by the 
of 1893 that Foreign Powers had already | Principle I have mentioned and, if after 
made provision for prohibiting the sale | consultation with the Law Officers it 
of undersized fish of many kinds. The | 2Ppears to be necessary, of taking steps 
first step must, therefore, be for this | to bring the law and the practice into 
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country to prove itself prepared to adopt | 2¢cord. 


a similar policy, by passing an Act in 
the same direction. Until this has been 
done I am of opinion that it would be 
premature to approach the other Powers, 
with the view of obtaining uniformity of 
action. 


CURING FISH. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE (Gloucester, 
Forest of Dean): I beg to ask the 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
*ment whether he is aware that, in the 
fish trade, large quantities of fish, instead 
of being packed after salting, undergo 
other processes of curing, such as the 
smoking of herrings and the preservation 
of pilchards in oil; whether such pro- 
cesses are under the Factory Acts, and 
not exempted by Section 100 of the 
Factory Act of 1878, referring to gutting, 
salting, and packing fish immediately 
upon its arrival in fishing boats; and, 
whether the Factory Acts are being fully 
enforced, for example as to hours, in the 
processes of curing after salting and 
before packing, or in substitution of 
salting, such as those referred to ? 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir 
Matruew WuitEe Riptey, Lancashire, 
Blackpool): I have already informed the 
right hon. Baronet that the question 
whether these other processes, of which 
the Home Office is fully aware, are in- 
cluded in the exemption given in Section 
100 of the Act of 1878 has always been 
felt to be of one difficulty. It is possible 
that a strict interpretation of the section 
might exclude them, but the view has 
always been taken and acted upon that 


Mr. Victor Cavendish. 


BOOK POST (CAPE COLONY). 

Mr. E. PARKES (Birmingham, Cen- 
tral): I beg to ask the Secretary to the 
Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, why it is that a custom 
which has existed for some years of 
sending addressed envelopes, enclosed in 
a wrapper with a halfpenny stamp 
affixed, to business houses in Cape 
Colony should now be stopped by the 
Post Office authorities, with the conten- 
tion that such packages cannot be sent 
under book post, but must be classified 
as stationery, thereby causing an extra 
expense of 10d. to ls. per package, and 
so seriously interfering with British 
trade abroad ? 

Toe SECRETARY vo tHe TREA- 
SURY (Mr. R. W. Hansury, Preston) : 
The Postal Union hasdecided that writing 
paper, envelopes, and other articles of sta- 
tionery pure and simple are not trans- 
missible by post at the reduced rate of 
postage applicable under the regulations 
of the Union to newspapers, books, etc. 
It is true that such articles have in the 
past been forwarded from this country 
by book post, but attention having been 
drawn to the subject, the Postmaster 
General thought it right to direct that 
they should not be allowed to pass in 
future, as it would be in contravention 
of the Convention to allow them to do 
so. It may perhaps be well to point out 
that a pound of envelopes or other 
stationery can be sent to the Cape of 
Good Hope by parcel post at the mode- 
rate charge of 9d. 


| 
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THAMES IRONWORKS COMPANY. 

Mr. ERNEST FLOWER (Bradford, 
W.): I beg to ask the First Lord of the 
Admiralty whether he will reinstitute 
the arbitration between the Thames 
Ironworks Company and the Admiralty, 
which was withdrawn owing to a mis- 
understanding, and allow the claims of 
that Company to be submitted to such 
arbitration ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY (Mr. Goscnen, St. George’s, 
Hanover Square): No, Sir. Such a re- 
suscitation is out of the question. 

Sr E. ASHMEAD - BARTLETT 
(Sheffield, Ecclesal]) asked whether it 
was not the fact that the Thames Iron- 
works Company withdrew from the 
arbitration in consequence of a mis- 
understanding % 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue ADMI- 
RALTY said that he could not accept 
that statement as being accurate. 

Mr. FLOWER asked whether the 
right hon. Gentleman would consent to 
see the chairman of the Thames Iron- 
works Company with the view to arriv- 
ing at a friendly understanding ! 

THe FIRST LORD or tHe ADMI- 
RALTY : I cannot undertake to do that. 
An opportunity has been afforded 
more than once for reinstituting the 
arbitration, but the Company did not 
avail themselves of it. I can now only 
regard the matter as settled. 


UNITED STATES AND NEWFOUND- 
LAND. 

*Sir CHARLES DILKE: I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for the Colonies 
whether it would be possible to lay before 
Parliament the last Dispatch from the 
Colonial Office resuming the commercial 
situation as between the United States 
and Newfoundland arising out of the 
Bond-Blaine Convention of 1890; and 
whether in that Dispatch the Colonial 
Office, while making reserves in the in- 
terest of Canada, declared that, in the 
event of no settlement between Canada 
and the United States being shortly 
come to, sanction would be given to the 
Convention by which Newfoundland 
products would be admitted duty free to 
the United States? 

THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Birmingham, W.): There is no Dispatch 
on record conveying such a promise. I 
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am in communication with the Prime 
Minister of Newfoundland on the subject, 
and do not consider it desirable to pub- 
lish Papers at present. 


SALE OF OPIUM (CEYLON). 

Mr. W. SHARPE (Kensington, N.) : 
I beg to ask the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies whether his attention has 
been called to a memorial and statement 
presented to the Governor of Ceylon, the 
former in January 1894 and the latter in 
February of this year, showing the in- 
jurious effects of the licensed sale of 
opium in the Colony, also to the question 
of the hon. W. W. Mitchell, mercantile 
member of the Ceylon Legislative Council, 
on 6th February last, on the same sub- 
ject ; and whether any steps have been 
taken by the Ceylon Government to pre- 
vent the spread of opium smoking in the 
Colony similar to the steps taken in 
India, Burma, and the Straits Settle- 
ments ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : The question 
of the sale of opium in Ceylon has for 
some time past engaged the attention of 
the Colonial Government, and, as I 
stated in the House on February 5 last, 
in reply to a Question asked by the hon. 
Member for the Holmfirth Division of 
the West Riding, the Ceylon Govern- 
ment has decided with my approval to 
raise the import duty on opium from one 
rupee to two rupees per pound. Further 
proposals to prevent the spread of opium 
smoking are still under consideration. 


MELVICH PIER, SUTHERLANDSHIRE. 


Sir WALTER FOSTER (Derby, 
Ilkeston): I beg to ask the Lord 


Advocate when the contract for the new 
pier at Melvich, Sutherlandshire, is likely 
to be completed ; and, whether he is 
aware that the present length of the 
pier is likely to greatly lessen its useful- 
ness to the fishermen as a landing place 
and harbour 4 

*Toe LORD ADVOCATE (Mr. 
GraHAM Murray, Buteshire): The pier 
was completed at the beginning of March 
last, with the exception of a few repairs 
to the foundation. The trustees asked 
for an extension to the pier of 40 feet in 
July 1895, which was approved of and 
has been carried out. It is a fact 
that at dead low spring tides the head 
of the pier is dry. 
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whether he is aware of the foul condition 


Mr. J. GRETTON (Derbyshire, 8.) :| of the River Blackwater, a tributary of 


I beg to ask the Financial Secretary to 
the War Office if a description of the 
process of loading shells with high 
explosives has been published in any of 
the official text books or manuals issued 
for use by the Ordnance Factories, or if 
the process has been notified in the list 
of official changes; and, whether all 
processes of sucha character are usually 
so published, unless considered confi- 
dential ? 

THE FINANCIAL SECRETARY 
To THE WAR OFFICE (Mr. Powe tt- 
Wu14Ms, Birmingham, 8.) : The method 
of filling shells with high explosives has 
not been published in any manual, as 
the process is only carried out in the 
Royal Arsenal. A description of it 
would be useless to officers at out-stations. 
So far as secrecy is concerned, there 
would be no objection to the publication. 


EXCISE LICENCES (SCOTLAND.) 
Mr. JOHN WILSON (Lanark, 

Govan) : I beg toask the Lord Advocate 
whether, in view of the provisions of 
The Public Houses Acts Amendment 
(Scotland) Act, 1862, and especially 
Section 5 of that Act, it is lawful for the 
Excise authorities to grant a permit 
under which a person who does not hold 
any certificate in terms of that Act may 
sell exciseable liquors ; whether his 
attention has been called to the case 
known as Steel’s Hotel Licence, in 
Glasgow, renewal of which was refused 
at the Magistrates’ Annual Court in 
April last, and the appeal against that 
refusal was dismissed by the Quarter 
Sessions in May last; whether a re 
commendation from some of the Magis- 
trates has since been received by the 
Excise authorities ; if so, what was done 
with it. And, what steps he proposes to 
take in the matter ? 

*THoE LORD ADVOCATE: The 
question of the hon. Member refers to 
the actings of the Board of Inland 
Revenue, for which neither I nor the 
Scottish Office are in any way responsible. 
If the hon. Member desires to do so, he 
may repeat his question to the Treasury. 


RIVER BLACKWATER. 
Sir FREDERICK DIXON-HART- 
LAND (Middlesex, Uxbridge) : I beg to 
ask the Secretary of State for War 





the River Thames ; whether his attention 
has been called to the serious complaints 
made for some time past to the War 
Department by the Conservators of the 
River Thames and other public bodies 
through whose district the river flows 
with regard to the continued pollution of 
that river, caused by the bad effluents 
from the sewage farm at Aldershot, 
which receives the drainage of the North 
and South Camps ; and, whether he will 
cause immediate steps to be taken to stop 
the pollution of the river from that 
source ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : Every effort is 
being made to improve the effluent from 
the Aldershot Sewage Farm. The 
Thames Conservancy are aware of this, 
and no complaint has been received from 
that body since January. 


LONDON WATER SUPPLY. 

Sir FREDERICK DIXON-HART- 
LAND: I beg to ask the President of 
the Local Government Board whether 
he has received from the London County 
Council a Return ordered on the 30th 
March, showing the amount expended 
by them on the water inquiries and 
negotiations ; and, if not, when he is 
likely to receive it ? 

THE PRESIDENT or tHe LOCAL 
GOVERNMENT BOARD (Mr. H. 
Cuapuin, Lincolnshire, Sleaford) : My 
hon. Friend gave notice of a Motion 
for a return as to the amount expended 
by the London County Council on water 
inquiries and negotiations, and, in reply 
to a Question on the 30th March last, I 
stated that there would be no objection 
on my part to the proposed Motion ; I do 
not, however, find that the return was 
ordered by the House, or that it was 
moved for by the hon. Member, and it 
was consequently not called for. 


CORDITE. 

Mr. G. W. NICHOLSON (Hants, 
Petersfield): I beg to ask the Under Secre- 
tary of State for War whether he is 
aware that a great deal of the 1892 
cordite ammunition, issued to the Hamp- 
shire Militia at Browndown in May last, 
was very defective ; that at least fifty 
rounds missed fire, and in two instances 
the cartridges, after having missed fire, 
exploded when the rifles were brought 
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down to the ready position ; that during 
the musketry practice, at distances from 
100 to 300 yards, bullets were picked up 
apparently intact between the firing 
point and the targets ; that two bullets 
were found in the canvas target ; and that 
others were picked up between the tar- 
gets and the stop-butt, although the 
mean extreme range of the Lee-Metford 
bullet is given in the Musketry Instruc- 
tion, 1896 edition, paragraph 423, as 
3,500 yards ; whether this 1892 cordite 
ammunition was reported as defective 
at Portsmouth in 1895; and, whether he 
will order an [nquiry to be held to 
ascertain the condition of this 1892 
cordite ammunition, and, if necessary, 
prevent its further issue ? 

Mr. BRODRICK : Complaints have 
been received from Portsmouth to the 
effect of the statements in the hon. 
Member's Question. This ammunition 
was tested in 1895 and found to be quite 
serviceable, although shooting a little low. 
A further Inquiry into its condition has 
now been ordered, and no more issues 
will be made until the result of the 
Inquiry is known. 


NORTH DUBLIN UNION. 

Mr. W. FIELD (Dublin, St. Patrick) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
his attention has been drawn to a dis- 
cussion in the Dublin United Trades 
Council and Labour League respecting 
the employment of pauper labour in the 
construction of a medical officer’s resi- 
dence; (2) whether the guardians 
are justified by law in this proceeding ; 
and (3) whether pauper labour can be 
utilised in the production of brushes and 
other requisites for the North Dublin 
Union? 

Tue CHIEF SECRETARY ror 
TRELAND (Mr. Geratp Batrour, 
Leeds, Central): I have seen a copy of 
a resolution passed by the body referred 
to in the first paragraph. It is legally 
competent for the Guardians to employ 
the inmates of the workhouse upon the 
work mentioned in this paragraph. The 
reply to the third paragraph is also in 
the affirmative. 


IRISH LAND COMMISSION. 
Mr. JAMES DALY (Monaghan §.) : 
I beg to ask the Chief Secretary to the 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland (1) whether 
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he is aware that much uneasiness pre- 
vails among tenants on the Bath Estate, 
county Monaghan, who sent their deeds 
to the Irish Land Commissioners years 
ago and have not yet got them back ; 
(2) will he explain why, since some 
tenants have got their deeds returned, 
all the deeds have not been given up to 
the tenants in question; and (3) what 
steps will he take to get the Irish Land 
Commissioners to deliver up the deeds 
not yet returned ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I have 
no knowledge of the fact stated in the 
first paragraph beyond what is alleged by 
the hon. Member, but if such uneasiness 
does prevail, I may, perhaps, assure him 
that there is no reason for the feeling. 
It is not accurate to say that some of the 
tenants have got back the documents 
forwarded by them to the Land Com- 
mission. The documents sent up by the 
purchasers were copies of the convey- 
ances or vesting orders made at the date 
of purchase, which were deposited by the 
Commissioners with the Registrar of 
Titles. A copy of the Land Certificate 
is, in every case, upon the completion of 
the registration, furnished to the tenants 
free of charge. This is no doubt the 
document to which the Question refers ; 
some of the tenants on the estate have 
already received it, and the remaining 
tenants will receive it in due course. 

Mr. DALY asked whether some of 
the tenants had not sent in their deeds 
at all to the Commissioners ? 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: In that 
case, of course the deeds have not been 
registered. 


DUNDALK POST OFFICE. 

Mr. T. M. HEALY (Louth, N.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury 
who is responsible for the present delay 
in selecting a site for a post office in 
Dundalk, the Board of Works, the Secre- 
tary of the General Post Office, Dublin, 
or the Treasury ; whether eight central 
sites were offered to the Post Office 
authorities during the last 18 months, 
and were all rejected on the ground of 
being too expensive, and, whether for 
the last seven months three other central 
sites, in the principal street of the town, 
were offered to the authorities, and that 
no satisfactory reply has been received hy 
any of the vendors as to whether any of 
them will be selected ; whether the Post 
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Office authorities are satisfied with any 
of these sites, and whether the Treasury 
have declined to consent to the purchase 
on the ground of expense ; and, whether, 
as he is aware, the postal authorities 
admit that the present Dundalk office is 
neither large enough for the officials nor 
for the accommodation of the public, the 
Treasury will consent to advance the 
requisite amount to purchase the most 
central of these sites, seeing that it is 
four years since the negotiations for a 
site began ? 

Mr. HANBURY: As has been ex- 
plained to the hon. Member in pursuance 
of the promise made to him in my reply 
to his previous Question of the 6th instant 
on the subject, no less than 12 sites 
suggested for the new Post Office at 
Dundalk have been examined and 
rejected, mostly on the ground that they 
were too expensive. This has been the 
eause of the delay which has taken place 
in the matter, and none of the Depart- 
ments indicated can be held responsible 
for it. The Postmaster General has just 
received a further report from the Board 
of Public Works upon the other sites 
mentioned, and he hopes to be able to 
make a definite proposal to the Treasury 
in regard to one of them shortly. 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA COMPANY. 
Mr. H. LABOUCHERE (North- 
ampton): I beg to ask the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies (1) whether he is 
aware that the Chartered Company of 
South Africa has published and sent to 
certain Members of this House the 
Report of Sir Richard Martin, together 
with the reply of the Company disputing 
the accuracy of that Report ; (2) whether 
the Company had obtained his consent 
to this publication before the Report of 
Sir Richard Murtin had been communi- 
cated by the Colonial Office to the 
House ; (3) whether Sir Richard Martin 
had been invited to reply to the 
strictures of the Company on his Report ; 
and, if so, whether that reply, as soon as 


received, will be communicated to this | 
House ; and (4) whether he is in a position | 
to inform the House that in anysettlement | 


of the future Government of Rhodesia no 
form of compulsory labour will be per- 
mitted, and that such decision will be 
communicated to the natives ? 
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negative. I have already, on the 
22nd inst., laid these Papers on the 
Table. The observations of the Com- 
pany will, of course, be communicated to 
Sir Richard Martin. The labour regula- 
tions will be the subject of careful 
consideration, but I am unable at pre- 
sent to make any definite statement 
regarding them ? 

Mr. LABOUCHERE asked whether 
the right hon. Gentleman could make a 
statement to the effect that compulsory 
labour would not be allowed in 
Rhodesia ? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : No, Sir. I 
cannot make any statement in answer to 
a Question. 


TELEGRAMS (PORTERAGE). 

Mr. J. SWIFT MACNEILL (Done- 
gal, 8.): I beg to ask the Secretary to 
the Treasury, as representing the Post- 
master General, whether his attention 
has been called to the fact that 1s. is 
charged for porterage for the delivery of 
telegrams from Gweedore, at Crolly 
sridge Hotel, the distance being two 
Irish miles, or within the free delivery of 
telegrams ; and whether the Postmaster 
General will take immediate steps to 
secure the free delivery of telegrams at 
Crolly Bridge Hotel ? 

Mr. HANBURY: Yes. The subject 
of the hon. Member’s Question has been 
inquired into on a representation from the 
proprietor of the hotel. It appears that 
the distance was reputed to be more than 
three miles, but it has now been ascer- 
tained to be less, and instructions have 
been given that telegrams for the hotel 
are to be delivered free. 


PRIMROSE LEAGUE MEETING 
(MILITARY BAND). 
Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the 
Under Secretary of State for War 
whether his attention has been directed 





to an advertisement in the York Evening 
| Press of 24th July, announcing the hold- 
ing on 28th July of the Jubilee Sports of 
the Primrose League (Ebor Habitation) 
at Poppleton Hall, at which a lady was 
_to deliver an address, with dancing to 
| the Artillery band ; and whether the rule 
which precludes the participation of 
Military bands at political gatherings 





Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : The answer|has been suspended ; if so, on what 
to the first two Questions is in the | grounds 4 


Mr. T. M. Healy. 
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Mr. BRODRICK: The following 
telegram has been received on _ this 
matter : 


Lacal Government 


‘*The bandsmen were not present as a regi- 
mental band, but were playing as civilians. 
They were.not in uniform, and the instruments 
were their private property.” 


The rule referred to in the question 
has not been suspended. 


COUNTRY POSTMASTERS. 

Mr. T. LOUGH (Islington, W.): I 
beg to ask the Secretary to the Treasury, 
as representing the Postmaster General, 
whether any arrangement exists by which 
small country postmasters who have to 
discharge the duties of the office without 
assistance are enabled to take an annual 
holiday ; and, if so, of what duration ; and, 
if not, whether such an arrangement can 
be made in connection with the changes 
now being carried out by the Post Office. 

Mr. HANBURY : Sub-postmasters 
are at liberty to take an annual holiday 
provided they arrange satisfactorily for 
the discharge of their duties during their 
absence, 


TRAMCAR FENDERS. 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether the 
tramcar which killed Miss O’Donnell 
recently in Dublin was fitted according 
to the regulations laid down by his 
Department, that all tramcars shall be 
fitted with a suitable fender which will 
act efficiently as a life protector ; and if 
so, how did her death take place by being 
run over ; whether he has received com- 
plaints as to the bad manner in which 
the rails are joined on this line, and 
demanding a sworn Inquiry; and, | 
whether he can state if he will order a | 
sworn Inquiry into the death of Miss | 
O'Donnell, so as to prevent loss of life in | 
future on this line ? | 

Mr. RITCHIE: Yes, Sir, the car | 
was fitted with a suitable fender. These | 
fenders greatly minimise the risk of | 
injury, but as there must necessarily be 
some space between the fender and the 
ground, it is, unfortunately, not impos- 
sible that an accident may occur. 
I must remind the hon. Member 
that a Coroner’s inquest has already been 
held into the causes of this fatality. I 
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have no power to order a sworn Inquiry. 
No complaints have been received as to 
the bad manner in which the rails are 
joined to the line. 


RAILWAY ACCIDENT 
(GOVAGH WOOD, IRELAND). 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade whether he 
is aware that on the 19th instant an 
accident occurred at Govagh Wood, on 
the Great Northern Railway, Ireland, 
by which several persons were injured ; 
whether he can say if it was the fault of 
an imperfect engine brake that caused 
this accident: and, what steps will he 
take to prevent such occurrences in the 
future ? 

Mr. RITCHIE: I have communi- 
cated with the Company with reference 
to this matter, and the General Manager 
informs me that “the engine driver in 
backing his engine to his train at Govagh 
Wood Junction, after shunting off a 
carriage, did not keep a proper look out 
and brought the engine against the train 
more sharply than he should have done, 
causing a few passengers who were stand- 
ing up to receive some slight bruises and 
cuts. No injury was done to rolling 
stock, and the brakes were all in perfect 
order.” Engine drivers, as a rule, do 
their duty admirably and cases of care- 
lessness are rare. I am afraid no steps 
can be taken to prevent them altogether. 

Mr. DALY asked whether the right 
hon. Gentleman was aware that some of 
the passengers were thrown off their seats 
on to the floor of the carriages ? 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
Question of the hon. Member has been 
answered. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT BOARD. 

Sir WALTER FOSTER: I beg to 
ask the President of the Local Govern- 
ment Board whether the Departmental 
Committee has completed its Report on 
the organisation of the Local Govern- 
ment Board ; and, if so, when the Report 
will be circulated ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN: I understand that 
the Committee have agreed to their 
Report, but it has not yet been received 
by the Board. As soon as it is received 
I will consider the question of its 
circulation. 
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SWINE FEVER. 

Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS (Den- 
bighshire, W.) : I beg to ask the President 
of the Board of Agriculture whether his 
attention has been called to the hardship 
inflicted upon the farmers of the neigh- 
bourhood by the continued operation, so 
far as the borough of Ruthin is concerned, 
of The Markets and Fairs (Swine Fever) 
Order, 1896; whether he is aware that 
there have been no cases of swine fever 
in the county of Denbigh for some time ; 
and whether he will repeal the Order ? 

*Tue PRESIDENT or toe BOARD 
or AGRICULTURE (Mr. Watrter 
Lone, Liverpool, West Derby): I have 
received representations from Ruthin to 
the effect indicated by the hon. Member, 
but although it is the case that no out- 
break of swine fever has been reported 
from Denbighshire since the early part 
of May, I am afraid that it would be 
premature to assume that the disease has 
been entirely extinguished in that dis- 
trict. I am, however, in communication 
with the various Local Authorities in 
the neighbourhood, including Ruthin, 
with a view to arrangements being made 
which will, I hope, afford some measure 
of relief to those affected by the Order 
to which the hon. Member refers. 


EARTHQUAKE (INDIA). 


Mr. HERBERT ROBERTS: TI beg | 


to ask the Secretary of State for India 
whether he has any further information 
as to the destruction by the recent earth- 
quake of the property of the Welsh 
Presbyterian Foreign Mission Suciety in 
the Khasia and Jaintia Hills, and in 
Sylhet ? 

Tue SECRETARY or STATE ror 
INDIA (Lord Georce Hamixtron, Mid- 
dlesex, Ealing): I regret to say that 
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very serious damage has been done in 
Sylhet ; but as regards the particular | 
property mentioned in the Question I | 
have as yet received no information. | 


SEDITION (ALLEGED) IN INDIA. | 


Mr. MACNEILL: I beg to ask the | 
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owing to the prorogation of Parliament, 
the conduct of these proceedings will be 
exempted from immediate Parliamentary 
criticism ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON : I have 
no information from the Government of 
India or from that of Bombay as to the 
date or dates of the article or articles on 
which this prosecution has been insti- 
tuted. On questions of this kind the 
Governments in India must have a free 
hand, and I do not propose to interfere 
with them in the exercise of their 
discretion. 

Mr. MACNEILL said what he wished 
to know from the noble Lord was whether 
the Government of India were responsible 
to the House of Commons or not ? 

Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! That 
is not a Question to be answered. 

Mr. MACNEILL: Yes, Sir, I know 
the answer. [ Laughter. | 


POSTAL FACILITIES (CO. DONEGAL). 

Mr. MACNEILL: T beg to ask the 
Secretary to the Treasury, as representing 
the Postmaster General, whether the 
Postmaster General has received an 
influentially signed memorial, urging the 
establishment of a rural post office in a 
locality called the Derins, a populous 
district situate about three miles from the 
town of Ballintra, in the county of 
Donegal ; and whether, having regard 
to the great advantage the establishment 
of such a post office would confer upon 
the surrounding neighbourhood, the Post- 
master General will be able to accede to 
the prayer of this memorial ? 

Mr. HANBURY: The Postmaster 
General has not received a memorial for 
the establishment of a post office in the 
Derins, near Ballintra, Donegal, but 
inquiry shall be made in the matter, and 
the result shall be communicated to the 
hon. Member. 


UMARIA COLLIERY (INDIA). 
Mr. C. E. SCHWANN (Manchester, 
N.): I beg to ask the Secretary of State 


Secretary of State for India whether the | for India(1)whether the Umaria Colliery, 
charge of sedition on which proceedings, | belonging to the Government, has been 
, including arrest and refusal of bail, have | worked, and the price of coal fixed at so 
been instituted by the Indian Govern-| low a rate, as to produce in the year 
ment against Ganhadur Tilak is founded | 1895 a profit of only 0-13 per cent. on 


on an article published so far back as the | the capital, and in the year 1896 a loss 


15th June; and why the prosecution of Rx. 1,436; (2) whether his attention 
has been deferred to a period when, | has been drawn to the statement in the 
| 
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published reports (Administration Re- 
port, Railways) that the capital outlay 
on 3lst December 1895, was Rx. 
1,078,863 ; that Rx. 88,911 was ex- 
pended on capital account during 1896, 
making the total capital outlay on 31st 
December 1896, Rx. 1,167,774; and 
that the receipts during the year 1896 
were Rx. 379,429, and the expenditure 
Rx. 380,865, showing a loss of Rx. 
1,436 ; and (3) whether there are other 
colliery companies paying royalties to 
the Government which are deprived of 
any dividend by their price for coal being 
forced down by reason of the bounty 
system adopted by the Indian Govern- 
ment ? 

Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: The 
figures given in clauses (1) and (2) of the 
hon. Member’s Question appear to be 
correctly cited from the reports presented 
to Parliament, with this difference, that 
the figures for capital expenditure, yearly 
receipts and expenditure, profit and loss, 
are stated at ten times the actual 
amounts as given in the Reports. I am 
not aware of any Indian collieries that 
pay royalty to Government except those 
in Assam and Burma ; and I do not think 
the coal of those companies has ever 
reached or is likely to reach the Central 
India Railways, which now consume 70 
per cent. of the total output of Umaria 
coal. 


FISHERIES BYE-LAWS (IRELAND). 

Mr. T. M. HEALY : I beg to ask the 
Chief Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland how many fishery bye-laws have 
been annulled by the Privy Council since 
Mr. Cecil Roche’s appointment as Fishery 
Commissioner, and how many of these 
related to the Blackwater ; and can any 
estimate be formed of the expense to 
which these invalid bye-laws have put 
their opponents ! 

Mr. GERALD BALFOUR: I amin- 
formed that six bye-laws made by the In- 
spectors of Fisheries, since Mr. Roche’s 
appointment in July 1892, have been 
annulled by the Privy Council, three of 
which related to the Fisheries of the 
Blackwater. During the same period the 
number of bye-laws made and approved 
of was 51. The inspectors are unable to 
form any estimate as to the expense to 
which bye-laws not approved of have put 
their opponents. 
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Mr. T. M. HEALY asked whether the 
right. hon. Gentleman could suggest to 
Mr. Cecil Roche that he might leave the 
Blackwater alone for a while ? 

[No answer was given. ] 


TOWN TENANTS (IRELAND). 


Mr. FIELD: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether the 
Government will consider the grievances 
of town tenants and introduce a Measure 
next Session securing to them their 
improvements and occupation under 
similar circumstances as given by legisla- 
tion to agricultural tenants; and, 
whether a Commission will be appointed 
to inquire into and report upon the 
subject to this House ? 

THe FIRST LORD oF _ wtTuHeE 
TREASURY (Mr. A. J. Batrovr, 
Manchester, E.) : This Question has been 
answered before, and I can only re-echo 
what was said the other day by my right 
hon. Friend the Chief Secretary for 
Treland—namely, that I cannot give any 
promise in reference to such legislation 
at present. 


IRISH LAND ACTS 
(ROYAL COMMISSION). 

Mr. DALY: I beg to ask the First 
Lord of the Treasury whether he will 
advise that the Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into the Irish Land 
Acts shall not sit until Parliament meets 
next year, in order that the tenants may 
have their interests protected by their 
representatives in the House of Commons ? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY : The hon. Gentleman is aware 
that the House, although it has complete 
control over any action which the Govern- 
ment or anybody else might endeavour to 
take on the Report of the Royal Com- 
mission, cannot interfere with this in- 
vestigation, and, therefore, it is im- 
material whether the House is sitting or 
not when it is resumed. ; 

Mr. DALY asked where the Com- 
missioners were to sit? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I have no information upon 
that point. The Commissioners may, of 
course, sit in such place as they may think 
will be most conducive to the progress of 
the investigation. 


3X 
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SUPPLY (COLONIAL OFFICE VOTE). | what the hon. Baronet has just said, is 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON (Cumber-! confirmed by it. If the object of the 
land, Cockermouth): I beg to ask the hon. Baronet is to make a debating reply 
First Lord of the Treasury whether, in. to the speech of the right hon. Gentle- 
the arrangements for Votes in Supply, he | man the other night, I can only say that 

: 2 ’ . I think that it would be very inexpedient 
will arrange that a full opportunity is 


‘ F A é _ to afford an opportunity for further 
given for discussing the Colonial Office discussing the Vote. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 
Vote? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 
SURY: I do not myself see that there 
is much prospect of time being afforded 
for the further discussion of the Colonial 


Commission. 


FIGHTING AT MALAKAND. 
Sir E. ASHMEAD- BARTLETT 
asked the Secretary of State for India 
whether he had any information to give 


Vote. The hon. Baronet will remember spree: 
sa 6C 2 o or at als 
that the Vote was brought on about a wc House as to the fighting at Mala- 
quarter past ten a few nights ago and kand. ' : i 
Lorp GEORGE HAMILTON: I 


that there was a discussion of two hours 
And I 


Jaronet that we 


must | 2@ve received the following telegram :— 


on it on that occasion. 
further remind the hon. 
have discussed, not indeed the Colonial | 
Vote, but questions intimately connected 
with the Colonies during a whole night 
since that period. I have received very 
strong representations from hon. Gentle- 


“ From Viceroy, July 29, 1897. Camp attack- 
ed again last night. Casualties.— Lieutenant 
Ford, 31st Bengal Infantry, wounded severely ; 
Lieutenants Maclean, Guides, Swinley, 31st 
Bengal Infantry, slightly wounded ; two sepoys 
killed, eight wounded. Enemy’s loss not known. 
They charged up to breastworks, but could not 
penetrate. Pursuit was not attempted, owing to 
fatigue of men. Chakdara safe. Dargai has 
not been attacked. Officers wounded doing well, 
except Colonel Lamb and Lieutenant Mord, 
whose condition is serious.” 


men below the Gangway opposite in favour 
of the discussion of other Votes, and I 
think that the latter should have pxe-_ 
cedence. [‘ Hear, hear !”] | 
Sir E. ASHMEAD-BARTLETTasked | 
whether the right hon. Gentleman was 
aware that, with the exception of two : 
hours’ discussion the other night, there | the following telegram :— 
had been no discussion upon the Colonial | 
Vote since May 1890? | 


They go on to say that reinforcements 
would probably reach Malakand yester- 


day evening ; and this evening I received 


be From Viceroy, July 30, 1897. Malakand. 
Total casualties up to July 29 apparently : 
Me FM. MEALY aid nto | See ee ee 
ther it was not the fact that a large | Wounded : European officers, nine; native ranks, 
number of Irish Votes, including the | ‘!; fllowers, 11.” 
Constabulary Vote and the Vote for the 
Chief Secretary, had been so far entirely 
undiscussed ? 

Sir WILFRID LAWSON asked the} 


asked 


WEST INDIAN COMMISSION. 
Mr. W. F. LAWRENCE (Liverpool, 


Abercromby) asked the Secretary of 








right hon. Gentleman whether, in view 
of the importance of the statement which 
the right hon. Gentleman the Secretary 
for the Colonies made last Monday as to 
the South African policy of the Govern- 
ment, he would not give the House an 
opportunity of discussing it? 

Tue FIRST LORD or tne TREA- 
SURY : I confess that the opinion which 
I have already expressed in reference to 
this point, so far from being shaken by 








State for the Colonies, to whom he had 
given private notice of the Question, 
whether his attention had been drawn to 
the issue by certain newspapers of what 
purported to be the Report of the West 
Indian Comnuission, although that Report 
was not yet published ; whether it was 
known who responsible for this 
unauthorised and premature publication 
of the views of the Commissioners ; and 
whether, having regard to the anxiety 


was 
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with which the Report was waited for, 
he could persuade the Commissioners to 
issue their Report by Wednesday next ? 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: My attention 
has been drawn to the statement in the 
papers to which the hon. Gentleman 
refers. I do not know, however, whether 
there is the slightest foundation for the 
statement that that statement expresses, 
in part or wholly, the views which will 
be contained in the Report of the Com- 
missioners ; and I do not see much good 
in pursuing inquiry into such a matter. 
Nowadays the enterprise of the Press is 
such that every confidential document | 
gets into the hands of the Press, some- | 
times before it is written—[laughter] ;| 
and although I think that it is unfortu- | 
nate, I do not see how any Government | 
} 


As to the last Question, | 


Foreign Prison-made 





can prevent it. 
I really cannot put any pressure upon | 
the Commissioners to hasten their Report. | 
I know that they are well aware of the | 
anxiety with which the Report is antici- | 
pated, and that they are doing all they 
can to bring it into shape at the earliest 
moment. But I should not like to hurry 
them in any way in a matter of such 
great importance. 


LAND TRANSFER BILL. 

Mr. RADCLIFF E COOKE (Hereford) 
asked the First Lord of the Treasury 
whether, in view of the many Amend- 
ments on the Paper to the Land Transfer 
Bill, he intended to proceed with the 
Measure this Session. 

Tne FIRST LORD oF true 
TREASURY : I shall be obliged to my 
hon. Friend if he willdefer that Question. 
T admit that the condition of the notice 
Paper, and the information which I have 
been able to collect as to the opinions at 
all events of a section of the House, does 
not make me very sanguine as to the 
prospects of the Bill: but I do not pro- 
pose to make a final statement to-day. 


RIVER BRENT. 
Mr. BIGWOOD (Middlesex, Brent- 
ford) asked the President of the Local 
Government Board whether he would lay 
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upon the Table of the House the report 
ot the Local Government Board’s in- 
spector on the condition of the Brent at 
Hanwell ? 

Mr. CHAPLIN : I cannot make any 
promise of that kind, because it is a con- 
fidential report to myself. 


GROCERS’ CERTIFICATES (SCOTLAND) 
ABOLITION BILL. 
Order for Second Reading [this day] 
read, and discharged. 


Bill withdrawn. 


MERCHANT SHIPPING (EXEMPTION 
FROM PILOTAGE) BILL [u.t.]. 

Read the First time; to be read a 

Second time To morrow, and tobe printed. 


—{Bill 336. ] 


POOR LAW ACT (1889) AMENDMENT. 

Bill to extend and amend the pro- 
visions of The Poor Law Act, 1889, 
ordered to be brought in by Mr. Flower, 
Sir Henry Bemrose, Mr. Davitt, Mr. 
Hazell, Mr. William Jones, and Mr. 
Harry Samuel. 


Presented accordingly, and read the 
First time ; to be read a Second time upon 
Monday next, and to be printed.—| Bill 
338. | 


ORDERS OF THE DAY. 





FOREIGN PRISON MADE GOODS BILL. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made, and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the Third 
time.” 


Mr. LOUGH said he had put a notice 
on the Paper of a Motion for the recom- 
mittal of the Bill in respect of Clause I. 
His chief object had been to call attention 
to the position in which the House was 


3 X 2 
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placed by the new system of the Govern- 
ment—that of bringing in short but 
drastic Bills, and refusing to accept any 
Amendments uponthem. The right hon. 
Gentleman in charge of the Bill had 
received the support of many of his 
followers by promising Amendments in | 
another place. The House of Commons 
ought not to be asked to pass a Bill on 
such conditions. The right hon. Gentle- 
man had promised that the Bill should 
not apply to the case of goods made in | 
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Secretary had mischief in view in con- 


nection with it. Ifso, they might surely 
know that the mischief would in due 
time come about. The abstract principle 
underiying it was simply the old and for 
ever buried principle of protection to 
native industry, the negation of absolute 
free trade. However useful the cry of 
“Down with convict goods for the 

3ritish consumer” might be as an 
expedient of unscrupulous electioneering, 
in all other respects it seemed downright 





Indian Prisons and sent here not for sale ; /nonsense. They might just as well say 
and, further, that the Bill should not) that goods produced from horse labour 
apply to goods in transit. Those pro- | were equine goods—{a laugh|—or goods 
mises alone would justify the Motion for | manufactured by the assistance of coal 
re-committal, because the House had a | were carbonaceous goods, or that goods 
right to know how the promises were! imported by sea were salt goods, as to 
carried out. While he protested against | maintain that goods made by convicts 
the treatment of the House of Commons | must necessarily be convict goods in the 
by the Government, he should not/sense that they had been criminally 
trouble, at so late a period of the Session, | produced and placed on the market by a 
to Divide the House, so he would not/crime. He admitted that there was a 
move the Motion of which he had given | certain offensive suggestiveness connected 

|with prison labour. He knew shirts 


notice. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, R)| wee made in prisons and more or 
moved to leave out the word “ now,” and | less extensively sold outside them. 
at the end of the Question to add the | Suppose he went into the market and 
words “upon this day three months.” |saw a remarkably good shirt at a 
He said that the Bill had been treated | remarkably moderate price—say, 4s. 
as though it were wholly ridiculous. ‘Tojor 5s. and J1}d.—{laughter]|—and he 
a large extent it was ridiculous. The} purposed acquiring that shirt, but some 
evil with which it professed to grapple | ofticious petson gave him the information 
was infinitesimal, almost non-existent,|that it was made by a celebrated 
and the method for dealing with it was | German murderer, who put the finishing 
quite ineffectual. But while that was so,|touch to it the night before he was 
in another aspect it was a very dangerous | hanged. [Zauwghter.] On learning this, 
Bill. It did not deal with a real and|he naturally shrank from his purchase, 
palpable evil. It was simply a sort of|and preferred investing his money and 
declaratory Bill for the purpose of placing | himself in a garment with a less homi- 
upon the Statute-book an abstract state-|cidal history. [Laughter.] But why 
ment of a general principle from which} should his neighbour who knew nothing 
practical Measures of a most vicious|about this be prevented by law from 
nature would in future be evolved by buying and enjoying that shirt simply 
the open and disguised protectionists on| because it was a shirt “with a past”! 
the other side. He was much interested |{Laughter.| Or why should his other 
in observing that the Secretary to the neighbour, who was somewhat of a 
Colonies had been manifesting a peculiar | philosopher, to whom pleasure and pain 
interest in the fortuncs of this Bill. It} were much th2 same thing, and who had 
was a circumstance of evil omen, and | learned to know there was no such thing 
the probability was that the Colonial | as the disagreeab‘e if he only looked at 








Mr. Lough. 
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the thing so-called in the right i A op. note of these unequal conditions 
why should he be prevented from saving|and in joining in the cry of “ Five 
his 2s. 6d. by a stoical control of his shillings a quarter on wheat, and God 
feelings? The whole thing was simply a/ bless the British landlord.” fnew | 
question of taste, but surely they were Hon. Gentlemen from Ireland, who were 
not going to base serious legislation | sound protectionists at heart, ‘would cry 
merely upon considerations of taste ! | “ Down with bounty-fed foreign butter 
[“‘ Hear, hear!”] If they were going to, and up with the native article of Cork 
shut out such goods because of their | and Kilkenny ”—{laughter|—while the 
cheapness, where were they going to | sugar magnates would cry “ Down with 
stop? He was sure the hon. Member for | bounty- fed sugar and up with the 
Sheffield, who in this matter was the/ refineries of “Greenock.” This was 
non-official tail that was wagging the by no means an exaggerated descrip- 
Government dog, would go on ‘unto © per- | tion and forecast of the Bill and 
fection if he could. The hon. Member | its natural developments.  [{* Hear, 
would cordially approve of the language hear!”] He did not forget the descrip- 
used in this House by Mr. Keir Hardie, ‘tion of the late President of the Board 
who said: “The Trade Unionists were| of Trade, the right hon. Member for 
not going to allow the sweater or the| Montrose, and the - Colonial Secretary, 
underpaid labour of Continental nations | wherein they all affirmed that this 
to come into competition with them,” and | matter had nothing to do with free 
that the present question “ was the thin | trade. He preferred, however, to go 
end of the wedge to secure that object. ” back to the fathers of free trade, and 
In that Debate sweated labour and | they had no hesitation in applying the 
prison labour were treated practically by | principles of free trade to far uglier cases 
several speakers as standing on the same | than prison-made goods. They defended 
footing. Accordingly, when once they} not only the admission of slave-grown 
had established this avowal of protection! cotton and slave-grown coffee and 
on the Statute-book they had changed | tobacco, but the far crueler case of 
the attitude of the law in this matter, _slave-grown sugar ; they insisted on being 
and made it regard these things, not put on the same fiscal footing as sugar 
from the consumer’s but from the pro- | produced by our fellow-subjects in the 
ducer’s point of view. The cry of “ Down) colonies by means of free and_ paid 
with convict goods for the British con-|labour. Yet the founders of free trade 
sumer” would be succeeded by a large | were Lord John Russell and Lord 
number of similar cries. It was notorious | Howick. “No,” and some laughter 
that on the Continent of Europe wages|from the Ministerial Benches.| Hon. 
were lower and hours were longer than | Members might laugh at these memories, 
here ; and in the Far East, in Africa) but he had ‘learned more from these old 
and India, the labourers were producing | free traders in an hour than he expected 
a great amount of goods for our markets. | to learn from the hon. Member who 
and were made to” live on almost next |laughed in a life-time. [Laughter and 
to nothing and to lead the lives of beasts cheers .] Those founders of free trade 
of burden. So the labouring population | included also Milner Gibson, Villiers, 
of this country, taking note of this, | and Bright ; and they all maintained the 
would not be slow to raise the cry principle of admitting on equal terms 
“Down with sweated foreign coal and |slave-produced sugar with the sugar pro- 
iron”; ‘ Down with sweated German | duced by the free labour of the colonies. 
matches”; “Down with sweated dia-| These fathers of free trade had no hesita- 
monds and up with the British pebble tion in the matter because they were not 
jewellery ”—|laughter|; “ Down with | feeble sentimentalists or timid and hesi- 
sweated tea and coffee and up with | tating reasoners who could not carry out 
English Bovril and beer ;” “ Down with | their principles to their legitimate con- 
slave- -caught ivory and up with British | clusions. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”) IE he were 
ornaments in bone ”—{/aughter] ; “ Down | to be dictated to by authorities in this 
with Turkish tobacco and up with the| matter he preferred the classics of the 
brown paper cigars of Whitechapel.” |old school to the doctors of the modern 
[ Laughter. | The - right hon. Member for|school of economics. There was the 
the Isle of Thanet would be justified in | ex-President of the Board of Trade whom 
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he might possibly call the “ universal; buy a cheap brush when you could get 
doctor,” because he knew so much. | it, rather than buy a dear brush because 
[Laughter.| The right hon. Gentleman| you had not arrived at a correct and 
said that protection was not in this Bill ;| complete history of the genesis of the 
but his ipse dixit was not enough. Then | cheap brush. That was common sense, 
the right hon. Member for the Montrose | and, put in the scientific language of the 
Burghs, whom he might without offence | o'd free-traders, it was just the old maxim 
call “the subtle doctor,” because he|about buying in the cheapest market. 
splits airs so deftly and so diligently—|{‘ Hear, hear !”] As to common justice, 
[laughter|—appealed to history and to|surely it was no more than common 
logic; but, unfortunately, his history | justice to insist that the interests of the 
was false and his logic wrong. [Zaughter.]| whole consuming community should not 


He did not understand how his right | 


hon. Friend had fallen into the error as 
to the attitude of Mr. Bright in the 
matter of Free Trade and slave-produced 
sugar. It was all the more unintelligible 
because in the right hon. Gentleman’s 
“ Life of Cobden” there occurred a large 
note in small print occupying two-thirds 
of a page, in which that original thinker 
and great publicist delivered a scathing | 
attack on the silliness of those who op-|! 
posed cheap sugar merely on the ground | 
that it was slave-crown; and whatever | 
Cobden had thought out and _ stated, | 
sright would reproduce with eloquenee | 
and iteration. He could only suppose | 
that the right hon. Gentleman had not 
read his own “Life of Cobden”; he | 
must have thought when he wrote it| 
that he had done all that could be ex-| 
pected of him, and he wisely left the) 
Jabour of reading it to other people. | 
The Colonial Secretary had also a doc-| 
trine in this matter, and if he were to| 
assign the right hon. Gentleman his 
doctorial position he would describe him 
as “the angelic doctor ”—[Taughter]—| 
from qualities which were too obvious to | 
require special mention.  { Zaughter.] 
The right hon. Gentleman said that this 
question had nothing to do with Free) 
Trade ; it had only to do with the prin- 
ciples of common sense and common 
justice. [“ Hear, hear!” and laughter. 
He was aware that the right hon. 
Gentleman had Jately advanced strange 
opinions on common justice. He hoped 
he had not extended these principles to 
the domain of common sense, and he 
should be pleased to hear that he did not 
think the principles of free trade and the 
principles of common sense and common 
justice were essentially diverse from one 
another. For his own part, he had 
always thought they were simply different 
names for the same thing. {“ Hear, hear!” 


Surely it was common sense to prefer to 


Mr. Wallace. 





be subordinated to those of the small 
class of producers. [“ Hear, hear!”] Let 
them note that this was to a certain 
extent a resuscitation of the old problem 
and difficulty about machinery. He 
sympathised with the condition of the 
workmen who smashed machines when 
introduced ; but machinery was an un- 
speakable blessing to the community at 
large, and they must hold that the 
breaking of machinery was a scientific 
blunder as well as a crime. He held 
that a prison with cheap labour avail- 
able was simply a  goods-producing 
machine, and a Bill of this kind was from 
that point of view a piece of reactionary 
barbarism—a going back to the machine- 
breaking days. As for the hypothetical 
distressed brush maker, he would comfort 
such an individual—if he existed—by 
showing him that if all trades were pro- 
tected, his condition as a consumer would 
be much worse. [“ Hear, hear!”] For 
these reasons and others he grudged to 
mention, considering the pressure of 
business, he moved the rejection of what 
he must describe as an uncalled for, 
absurd, and contemptible electioneering 
device. [Cheers.} 

Mr. COLVILLE (Lanark, N.E.) said 
that after the able and eloquent address 
of his hon. Friend, he did not propose to 
detain the House more than a few 
moments in seconding the Motion. The 
Government had established no real 
necessity for such reactionary legislation. 
The explanation that it was an attempt 
to protect home industry would un- 
doubtedly sound well on the platform, 
and provide a spurious argument with 
which to try and catch the labour vote. 
Yet, having regard to the fact that the 
labour electorate already understood 
what were the leading principles of the 
present Government, and, judging of 
their action during this Session and the 
last, were quite able to come to a just 
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appreciation of the intentions of poral $96 pe to the hon. Member’s jokes, he 
Government with regard to the masses | did so not for the purpose of saying that 
of the communities, he looked on|he did not enjoy the jokes, but in order 
the Bill as a mere red herring drawn | to draw the attention of the House to 
across the path, which would not have|the contrast that existed between the 
much influence on either the bye-elections | hon. Member’s jokes and the tenets of 
or the future General Election. It seemed | the gloomy school of politicians to which 
to him to be an attempt to put back the | he was so anxious to remind the House 
hands of the clock and restore, if only in | that he belonged, he meant the school 
a small way, the Protection of the past. | of mathematical politicians who took into 
As his hon. Friend had said, they could | all their calculations everything human 
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hardly stop at Prison-made Goods.|and divine, excepting only human 
Immediately this Bill was put on the|nature. That the Bill was _ based 


Statute-book, they would find other| upon human nature and popular desire 
industries which conceived themselves to | was proved by many interesting matters 





suffer from foreign competition, putting | of evidence. One of these to which the 
ina claim on this reactionary Government | 
to have Protection on their behalf. It | 
took no prophet to foresee that when | 
they began such legislation, it would go| 
on, and ultimately they would have the | 
agricultural classes demanding the re- | 
establishment of that abominable legis- | 
lation which formerly disgraced the 
Statute-book, and which caused such 
wide-spread misery by making food so| 
dear. No argument of his was required to 
attack this Bill. He felt with confidence, 
representing one of the largest labour 
constituencies in Scotland, that he could 
return to his constituents and point out 
the true policy of this Bill, and show | 
that instead of an honest attempt to 
improve the condition of the working 
classes it was merely an attempt to turn | 
aside the minds of the electors from what | 
they were entitled to expect from this 
Government with its large majority, viz., | 
legislation in the interests of the whole 
community and not of the privileged 
classes. He, therefore, had great pleasure 
in seconding the Motion “That the Bill be | 
read a Third time that day six months.” 
*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY (Sheffield, 
Hallam) said the House would realise | 
that the Member for Edinburgh had | 
taken evident pains to prepare the speech 
which he had just delivered, and which 
had caused so much amusement. No) 
one ever doubted that the hon. Member | 
could make a certain number of good | 
jokes. [ZLaughter.] But he rose in his 
humble way for the purpose of drawing | 
the greatest possible amount of attention 
to the hon. Member’s speech. The hon. 
Member said this was an electioneering | 
Bill. [Opposition cheers.| He did not| 
appear to see that when he said that, he | 
gave away his whole case. When - 


hon. Member himself would pay some 
respect was the fact that year by year 
the Bill had been loudly demanded in 
tones to which even the hon. Member 
was bound to pay regard, by the Trades 
Union Congress. The hon. Member 
would not say that that Congress were 
self-constituted representatives of the 
working classes. Gentlemen opposite 
were in the habit of telling the 
rest of the House that what the 
Congress said was to be accepted 
as gospel quite as much as the old 


'dicta of the early Free Trade Fathers 


to whom the hon. Member had appealed ; 
and that appeal had been surrounded 


| with such magnificent mystification that 


he began himself to feel alarmed lest 
in some mysterious way, in supporting 
this Bill he had been supporting slave 
labour in the West Indian Colonies. 
But there was a much simpler explanation 
of the Bill, and the hon. Member, with 
all his knowledge of history, bad not 
been able to arrive at this simple solution. 
What the hon. Member called a vicious 
principle and what he characterised 
as nonsense, was nothing more nor 
less than the principle which we had 
been practising for years as regards 
our domestic prison administration. 
That principle was that prison labour 
should be restricted at home to the 
production of such articles as were 
required for the Government Depart- 


'ments and such further articles as were 


necessary to give useful and educative 


‘employment to the convicts—a rule 
| framed, not in the interests of trade, but 


in the interests of prison administration 
alone. [‘‘Hear!”] It was a very 
simple thing on the part of the working 
men of this country to ask—for it was 
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on their part that it was asked—that the 
same principle should be practised with 
regard to foreign prison-made goods, and 
that their importation should not go 
unrestricted. He hoped the hon. Mem- 
ber’s speech would be made as public as 
possible ; he could not conceive a better 
time at which it should have been de- 
livered. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said as the Bill was 
not likely to produce any practical effect, 
the sooner they voted on it the better. 
[** Hear, hear!”] He was in favour of a 
Bill of this character, but he objected to 
this Bill because it did not carry out 
what he and his constituents desired. 
When the Conservative Government got 
in at the last General Election, he felt 
he had this consolation. They had been 
roaming about the country explaining 
that they were going to bring in a Bill 
to prevent the importation of prison- 
made goods; and, of course, they had 
carefully considered the thing and were 
prepared with a Bill that would effect 
the object about which they had been 
prating. But the Bill brought in 
was absolutely worthless. Was that 
fair upon him and his constituents? 
[Loughter.| The hon. Member for West 
Edinburgh said the objection to the Bill 
was that it drew a distinction between 
convict-made goods and others under the 
impression that goods made by convicts 
had something convict about them. 
[Laughter.| He had never heard that 
objection. The real idea was that in 
England they prevented convicts from 
competing with free labour, and if they 
could prevent German, French, and 
Russian convicts from competing they 
ought to do so. It was the economic 
wage in prisons that they objected to. His 
hon. Friend said that possibly a prisoner 
cost as much as any other workman. 

Mr. WALLACE (Edinburgh, E.): No, 
I did not say that. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE: Well, his hon. 
Friend said this—that they must take 
into consideration in the wage the 
cost of the prison, keeping the man, 
housing him, and looking after him. 
If his hon. Friend’s views were carried 
out logically, not only ought mats to be 
made in prisons, but other articles of 
utility also, and he supposed that his 
hon. Friend would say that such articles, 
so made, ought to be thrown upon the 
market, where they could be sold at a 


Mr. Stuart- Wortley. 
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cheaper price than the produce of free 
labour. He did not believe that the 
working men of the country would accept 
the views of the hon. Member. They 
certainly would not be popular in 
Northampton. The Bill, in his opinion, 
did not gofarenough. It was little more 
than an abstract declaration in favour 
of the protectionist views of the hon. 
Member for the Central Division of 
Sheffield. If, however, it could be shown 
that the Bill would really prevent foreign 
prison-made goods from coming into the 
country, he should be ready to vote for it. 

Mr. JOHN DILLON (Mayo, E.) 
observed that the Bill was based upon 
the principle that free labour in this 
country must not be affected by labour 
carried on under inferior conditions. 
The Bill affirmed a far-reaching principle, 
but only touched the merest corner of the 
ground that would have to be covered if 
that principle were carried out. He had 
a great deal of sympathy with the 
principle, but on what ground could they 
select one or two small and rather insig- 
nificant trades for protection against the 
competition of German prison-made 
goods? How could they refuse to apply 
the principle to more important interests ? 
How about the produce of cruel and 
compulsory labour in Rhodesia? Ought 
not that to be excluded also? If this 
principle were accepted a protest would 
be made before Jong against the importa- 
tion of goods manufactured by Belgian 
and German workmen who worked for 
12 and 14 hours a day for lower wages 
than were asked for in this country for 
an eight hours day. The Bill was a pre- 
posterous one, and its only immediate 
effect would be to exasperate traders, 
whose consignments would be searched. 
But it certainly would be made hereafter 
the basis of a demand by Irish producers 
for protection against bounty-fed foreign 
produce, such as butter and hams. The 
Bill, in short, would be the fruitful 
mother of many demands on behalf of 
interests it was considered were injured 
by free trade. If an election had not 
been coming on in Sheffield he cid not 
believe that precedence would have been 
given to this Measure that afternoon, 
when the House was anxious to begin 
the discussion of the Workmen’s Com- 


pensation Bill. 
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Question put, “ That the word ‘ now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


Education 


The House divided :—Ayes, 120 ; Noes, 
54.—(Division List, No. 345.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the Third time, and passed. 


EDUCATION (SCOTLAND) BILL. 
Order for Third Reading read. 


Motion made and Question proposed, 
“That the Bill be now read the Third 


time.” 


*Mr. T. R. BUCHANAN (Aberdeen- 
shire, E.) proposed to leave out the 
word ‘‘now,” and at the end of the 
Question to add the words “upon this 
day three months.” He said it was hardly 
possible to allow the final stage of the 
Bill to be taken without a few words of 
protest from the Scotch Members present. 
They felt that its being placed in front 
of the Workmen’s Compensation Bill 
acted as a kind of informal closure upon 
them ; but he desired in a few words to 
explain to the House the objection they 
took to the Bill. They considered it was 
not a Scotch Bill at all, and if it became 
an Act and went down to Scotland, it 
might very well be labelled ‘a Bill made 
in Canterbury or Rome.” It was a Bill 
which was alien in principle to Scottish 
ideas of education, and would be a 
hindrance to the development of Scottish 
education in the future. It was not 
merely a Bill based on the principles of 
English and Irish education, but it was 
forced on Scotland by English and Irish 
votes. It was prejudicial to Scotland, 
because in Scotland they had a much 
better educational system to spoil. <A 
few weeks ago the First Lord of the 
Treasury, in answer to a question, said 
the Scotch Members had always been 
jealous, and, he added, rightly jealous, 
of the mixing up English and Scotch 
questions of education, the systems being 
so diverse. Those systems had been 
devised by the different countries out of 
their own initiative and were suited to 
their own wants, and the Scotch Mem- 
bers claimed that their system should be 
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developed in the future, as in the past, 
in accordance with Scotch needs and 
desires. This was the first occasion that 
an attempt had been made to force 
on them English ideas as _ regards 
education, which could only have a 
retrograde and reactionary effect in 
Scotland. The Scotch system was a 
thorough-going national system, so much 
so that in one or two Highland parishes 
there was Roman Catholic religious 
teaching in Board Schools because the 
majority of the population were of that 
faith. Between the Board and Voluntary 
Schools there had hitherto not been any 
jealousy whatever, because they had 
occupied a clear statutory position, and 
had enjoyed an absolute statutory 
equality. No difference had ever been 
made as regarded Imperial grants, and 
now a system was to be introduced under 
which the grant was to be given in a 
discriminating fashion as against the 
School Boards. By introducing this 
new principle into the Scotch system, 
the Government were doing their best to 
sow the seeds of enmity between the two 
kinds of schools. He hoped contention 
would not arise, but it would not be the 
fault of the Government if it did not. 
This Bill contained a foreign system im- 
posed on Scotland by English and Irish 
votes, contrary to the opinion of Scotch 
Members. It was educationally bad, it 
might sow the seeds of contention between 
School Boards and Voluntary Schools, and 
it would not give any educational benefit 
in the way of increased efficiency. 
Financially, too, it was most unfair to 
his country. There was a unanimous 
opinion in Scotland that the financial 
proposals of the Bill were grossly 
unfair to Scotland. They claimed 
that they ought to have had 23} 
of the sum allocated this year to 
England, and that they ought to have 
had the sum devoted to such educational 
purposes as the education authorities 
and the people of Scotland desired. 
He believed the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer was opposed to the system of 
equivalent grants, and he should be pre- 
pared to agree with him. He should 
support him on this condition, that when 
he brought it to an end he should settle 
up fairly all round. He did not propose 
to go into the elaborate argument of the 
Lord Advocate on the Second Reading, 
but he did say this, there still remained 
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claims for considerable additional sums 
of money to be devoted to educational 
purposes, according to Scotch wishes, 
utterly without regard to the educational 
exigencies of England or Ireland. He 
believed that this Bill would be found in 
Scotland to be strongly opposed to the 
fixed opinion of the people, and that it 
would prove to be detrimental: to the 
system of education in Scotland. He 
begged to move “that the Bill be read a 
Third time that day three months.” 
Mr. JCAL DWELL (Lanark, Mid.) 
seconded the Amendment. The people of 
‘Scotland knew nothing of this Bill until 
it was introduced. They were getting 
too little. What they claimed was that 
with regard to the Scotch share the 
sum should be allocated according to) 
Scotch opinion, and that should not be 
dominated by English opinion. This 
Bill had been condemned by Scotch 
opinion. It was being forced on the 
Scotch Members by English and Irish 
Members. That was hardly the way to 
deal with a Scotch question. The value 
and condition of English education were 
different from those of Scotland, and 
the results which applied to England 
were inapplicable to the code of Scot- | 
land. The Bill was neither one thing 
or the other. In all essential particulars 
it did not command the support of a 
majority of the Scotch Members. The 
total they were to get under this Bill 
was £66,000 but the amount of the 
equivalent grant was £98,000. They 
should treat the school sabsolutely alike, 
and if that were done he did not believe 
that anyone in Scotland would object. 
But what were they doing? They were 
placing Denominational Schools in a 
different position from the Beard Schools. 
They were justified in protesting against 
the application to Scotland of a Bill 
which, however well adapted to England, 
was wholly unsuited to Scotland. He 
also protested against the Scotch people 
not being consulted in the matter. If 
they had been, the money would have 
been distributed in a very different 
manner. He further objected that 
Scotland was unfairly treated in the 
amount of the money allocated to her 
under the Bill. 
Tur LORD 


ADVOCATE (Mr. 


Granam Murray,. Buteshire) said that | 
upon the monetary part of the question | 
nothing had been added to what was 


Mr. T. R. Buchanan. 
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| complain of, 


| 
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|said on the Second reading. The ques 
| tion was whether there was a grievance 
in respect of the amount of money to be 
given to Scotch requirements by the Bill. 
It was not right simply to look at the 
sum given to England in the present 
year, and to require that its equivalent 
should be given to Scotland. If the 
question of equivalent grant were to be 
raised at all—and he denied that it 
should—it was necessary to look to the 
total Imperial subvention of the educa- 
tional system, and then it would he 
found that Scotland had nothing to 
As to the difference of 2s, 
between the grant to Scotch Voluntary 
Schools and that to English Voluntary 
Schools, that was a question simply as 
between Board Schools and Voluntary 
Schools. The hon. Member for Mid 
Lanark left out of view the £40,000 
still available under the Act of 1892. 

Mr. CALDWELL: That is Scotch 
money. 

THe LORD ADVOCATE admitted 
that it was, but said that the fact was 
not relevant ina question simply between 
Board Schools on the one hand and Volun- 
tary Schools on the other. Of course 
the number of children in the schools 
was perpetually increasing, and the under- 
taking which the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer had entered into was that 
the sum should increase from year to 
year with the number of the children. 
It must be remembered that in the past 
Scotland had been enjoying a 12s. grant 
as compared with a 10s. grant in England, 
and that had helped the schools to earn 
a larger grant. First, that additional 
grant operated on the question of the 
l7s. 6d. limit, for it was allowed to be 
calculated as part of local resources ; 
and then, by tending to increased eflici- 
ency, it put the schools in a more 
advantageous position to earn more grant. 
As to the more general criticisms of the 
hon. Member for Aberdeenshire, he only 
wished that more of the hon. Gentleman’s 
Trish Friends had been present to hear 
his denunciation of the Bill as having 
been made in Canterbury and Rome. 
Was the demand of the Scotch Roman 
Catholic schools for additional assistance 


| just or not? The Government thought 


it was, and therefore were not moved by 
the objection that the proposal was 
carried against the votes of the majority 
of Scotch Members. If the cause of 
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justice had to be vindicated by Irish and 
English votes, so much the worse for the 
majority of Scotch Members. [Cheers 
and laughter. | 
about the Bill introducing an alien 
system into the education of Scotland, 


because it did not in the least degree | 


change the existing system. The Govern- 


ment had never pretended that this, 
particular Bill was a step forward in the | 


general educational system of Scotland ; 
it was still one of their cherished hopes 
to help secondary education in Scotland 


more in the future than they had done! 
The Bill was a simple) 
measure of justice to the Voluntary | 


in the past. 


Schools. 
Dr. CLARK (Caithness) said that he 


was very glad that the hon. Member for | 


fast Aberdeenshire had 
rejection of the Bill. 


moved the 
Tt was 


ment. First, the Bill did not give to 
Scotland a fair and just equivalent of 
what had been given to England. Butif 
it had done that, he should still have 
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It was absurd to talk | 


a last | 
protest against the policy of the Govern- | 
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| plausible Bill, but it was not contrary to 
'a bargain made. The English had done 
‘something for themselves, and they re- 
quired, in consequence of that, to do 
something for the Scotch. Let them do 
‘it in the fashion the Scotch would like. 
Until now, everything Scotland had done 
for the Board Schools they had done for 
denominational schools. Hitherto there 
had been no jealousy between the two 
sets of schools; and if there was 
jealousy in the future, it would be 
simply because Government showed 
special favour to denominational schools. 
He heard with pleasure the Lord Advo- 
cate’s statement that the Government 
hoped during the present Parliament to 
do something for secondary education. 
What the Scotch wanted for education as 
a whole, even more than money, was 
organisation. He trusted the Govern- 
ment would do something in that direc- 
tion and do it in accordance with the 
desires of the Scotch people, rather than 
in accordance with the whims and needs 
of the English and Irish. 


voted for the rejection of the Bill, | 


because of the method in which the 
money was applied. He _ protested 
against the idea that Scotland, with 300 
years of national education, should be 
hampered, tied and limited in its future 
by the requirements of England and 
Ireland, where national education was 
but beginning to be built up. The 
Government, now that it suited them, 


had abandoned the equivalent grant | 


system. ‘The Scotch Members protested | 
against the system when it was estab- 
lished, but the Government insisted upon | 


Question put, “That the word ‘now’ 
stand part of the Question.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 163; 
Noes, 62.—(Division List, No. 346.) 


Main Question put, and agreed to. 


Bill read the Third time, and passed. 


WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 
ACCIDENTS) BILL. 


it, that Scotland might not have a| 
larger proportionate sum than England, | 
When the Government adopted a) 

. . P . | 
principle, good or bad, they might at} 
least adhere to it consistently, The | 
point on which Scotch Members felt) 1.) If in any employment to which this Act 
the strongest was efficiency, and upon applies personal injury by accident arising out 


Clause 1,— 


LIABILITY OF CERTAIN EMPLOYERS TO 
WORKMEN FOR INJURIES. 





that they were agreed in the proportion | 
of four to one. But the majority found | 
themselves in the minority Lobby because | 
English and Irish Members insisted upon | 
their views prevailing. Scottish national | 
feeling and desire had been neglected | 
and refused by Parliament, and hence | 
the Scotch Members must refuse and | 
repudiate this Bill. They repudiated | 
the Bill of 1889, because it was dis-| 
honest and contrary to the Articles of | 


Union. This was an ingenious and | 


of and in the course of the employment is 
caused to a workman, his employer shall, sub- 
ject as hereinafter mentioned, be liable to pay 
compensation in accordance with the first 
schedule to this Act. 
(2.) Provided that :— 
(a) The employer shall not be liable under 
this Act in respect of any injury which 
does not disable the workman for a 
period of at least two weeks from earn- 
ing full wages at the work at which he 
was employed ; 
(b) When the injury was caused by the 
personal negligence or wilful act of the 
employer or of some person for whose 
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act or default the employer is responsible, 
nothing in this Act shall affect any civil 
liability of the employer, but in that 
case the workman may, at his option, 
either claim compensation under this 
Act, or take the same proceedings as 
were open to him before the commence- 
ment of this Act ; but the employer shall 
not be liable to pay compensation for 
injury to a workman by accident both 
independently of and also under this 
Act, and shall not be liable to pay such 
compensation independently of this Act, 
except in case of such persona) negligence 
or wilful act ; 

(c) If it proved that the accident is solely 
attributable to the serious and wilful 
misconduct of a workman, any compen- 
sation claimed in respect of injury to 
that workman shall be disallowed. 

(3.) If any question arises in any proceed- 
ings under this Act as to the liability to pay 
compensation under this Act (including any 
question as to whether the employment is one 
to which this Act applies), or as to the amount 
or duration of compensation under this Act, 
the question, if not settled by agreement, shall, 
subject to the provisions of the first schedule 
to this Act, be settled by arbitration, in accord- 
ance with the second schedule to this Act. 

(4.) If an action is brought to recover 
damages independently of this Act for injury 
caused by any accident, and it is determined in 
such action that the injury is one for which 


compensation ought to have been claimed under | 


this Act, the action shall not be dismissed, 
but the damages recovered from the employer 
shall not exceed the compensation payable 
under this Act: 

Provided that where in any such action it is 
determined that the compensation ought to have 
been claimed under this Act, the costs in- 


|nounced by its introducers. 
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Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved that the House do agree with the 
Lords in their Amendment of Sub-section 
(c). The Lords struck out the words 
“accident is solely ” and inserted instead 
“injury to a workman is.” 

Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) said 
this was, in the view of the Labour repre- 
sentatives, a most serious Amendment. 
After tracing by quotations from “ Han- 
sard ” the various attempts to find a satis- 
factory form of words in which to embody 
the principle of the sub-section, he said 
| that the sub-section, as finally settled in 
this House, was not moved by a private 
| Member on the spur of the moment, but 
| as the result of severe investigation and 
| careful consideration on the part of the 
‘Government. The alteration made by the 
| Lords was not for the benefit of the work- 
| man, but to mollify the employing classes 
| who had brought pressure to bear on the 
|Government. Its sole intention, as was 
| proved by the speech of the Home Secre- 
| tary to the deputation headed by the 
| Marquess of Londonderry to the Prime 





| Minister, the Secretary for the Colonies, 


and himself, was to make the Bill less 
| detestable to the employers. He objected 
| to the clause being put in altogether, but 
‘his objection to removing the word 


| “solely ” was that it was a direct collision 


with the principle of the Bill as an- 
In the 


curred in defending such action may be de-| speeches of the right hon. Gentleman in 


ducted from the amount of com 
payable. 

(5.) Provided that nothing in this Act shall 
affect the right of any of Her Majesty’s In- 
spectors of Factories to recover penalties under 
Section eighty-two. of the Factory and Work- 
shop Act 1878, and Acts amending the same, 
but if such penalty, or any part thereof, has 
been applied for the benefit of the person 
injured, the amount so applied shall be taken 
into account in estimating the compensation 
under this Act. 


THe SECRETARY or STATE ror Tue 
HOME DEPARTMENT (Sir Marrnew 
Ware Rivtey, Lancashire, Blackpool) 
moved, “That this House do agree with 
the following Lords’ Amendments ” : Sub- 
section (1), paragraph (6) after “ acci- 
dent” insert “arising out of and in the 
course of the employment.” 


Leave out “pay such compensation” 
and insert “any proceedings.” 


After “Act” insert “as aforesaid.” 


Amendments agreed to. 





pensation so) this House, it was distinctly stated that 
| the intention was that litigation should 


be obviated, that there should be no 
room for uncertainty, that compensa- 
tion should be made for every 
accident, no matter how caused, as 
surely as light follows the darkness. 
| He maintained that the removal of the 
| word “solely” widened the area and en- 
larged the chances of litigation and 
friction between employer and employed. 
How close would the investigation be in 
order to see how much a man had done 
towards the accident? What part was 
the employer to play in it? The ten- 
dency of every Amendment had been to 
congest the Courts, burden the arbi- 
trations, and restrict the time in which 
the workmen would receive the benefit 
he ought to get from this Bill. If any- 


one would show him wherein the boon 
to the workman lay in this amendment 
that the workman had not to pay for it, 
that opportunities for litigation did not 
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lurk in the clause, then his opposition 
to it would cease at once. He declared, 
however, that the House of Commons, 
and not the House of Lords, were the 
representatives of the people, and that 
they had expressed the mind of the 
electorate on the question of compensation 
to workmen. He should like to know 
which party represented the Govern- 
ment on this point—the Peers or the 
Members of the Treasury Bench ; in 
which House did it sit, and which voice 
was the true voice of the Government ? 
THe SECRETARY or STATE ror 
THE COLONIES (Mr. J. CuampBer.atry, 
Birmingham, W.) : I think that the hon. 
Member in his very energetic speech has 
entirely exaggerated the importance of 
this Amendment. [Cheers.] I must say, 
however, that in this he is consistent 
We know perfectly well from his own 
statement that he has not been a friend 
to this Bill as it was introdnced, that he 
would gladly have seen it withdrawn, 
although he has not actively opposed it, 
and it has been his practice throughout 
the discussion on the Bill whenever any 
Amendment was proposed and accepted 
by the Government to declare that the 
acceptance uf it destroyed the whole 
value of the Bill, such as it was. But 
that practice has been carried a little too 
far, and I am certain not only with 
regard to this Amendment but to 
others it will be found in practice 
that not one of them has in any sub- 
stantial way injured the Bill so far as the 
workmen are concerned, or seriously 
diminished the benefits which the workmen 
are intended to receive. On the other 
hand, I wish the hon. Member had 
reminded the House—and it would have 
been much more fair—if in referring to 
the deputation he had pointed out that 
the Amendments on which that deputa- 
tion laid most stress have all been rejected 
at the instigation of the Prime Minister 
and the Members of the Government. 
It is ridiculous for the hon. Member to 
make out that there is any division of 
opinion among the Members of the 
Government sitting in one House and the 
Members of the Government sitting in the 
other House. We are entirely agreed— 
[ironical laughter |—and the action of the 
Government in the other House is also the 
action of the Government in this House. 
[Cries of “Oh, oh!”| The hon. Member 
went on to say that Amendments have 
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been introduced with a view to mollify 
the employer. But Amendments have 
also been introduced with a view to 
satisfy the requirements and desires of 
the workmen ; and I do not think on a 
balance it will be found that the 
Amendments introduced are unfavourable 
to the workmen. On the contrary, I 
think that when we com: later on to deal 
with them we shall find concessions made 
to the workmen which do very much more 
to compensate than anything which is 
taken from them ; but if it had been the 
object to mollify the employers as a class 
T should say that it was not an object 
for which we need be ashamed. A Bill 
of this kind can only work satisfactorily 
with the good-will of both workmen and 
employers ; and I am happy to believe 
that, on the whole, the employers of the 
country are deeply concerned in this 
Measure, and they have accepted it—I 
will not say giadly, but loyally—and we 
have every reason to believe that they 
will carry it out in the spirit in which it 
was intended to be carried out. I do not 
complain of the history of the Amend- 
ment which the hon. Member has given, 
though I think he carried matters rather 
far when he suggests that because the 
Government ex hypothest gave serious 
consideration to a Bill, then every Amend- 
ment introduced must be something to 
make the Bill worse. We have never 
maintained in a matter of this kind that 
a Bill is introduced as if it never 
could be improved; and we have 
accepted from all parties in the House 
Amendments which would conduce toa 
just carrying out of our intention. The 
word “solely ” was not, it is true, intro- 
duced in the early discussions of this 
Amendment. In the first instance there 
was no reference to the case of “ gross 
and wilful negligence” of the workmen, 
but it was admitted not merely by the 
employers but also by representatives of 
the workmen, that it would ke a monstrous 
thing to compensate a workman whose 
wilful and gross fault had brought on 
himself and others serious injury. To 
do so was really to take away one of the 
causes which might lead to the prevention 
of accidents—almost to induce accidents 
instead of to prevent them. In the 
attempt to deal with this matter, which 
I admit is a very complicated one, we 
tried one form of words after another ; 
but we have never been able to please 
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the hon. Member. In the first instance 
the proposal was that wherever an acci- 
dent was due to the wilful breach of 
rules and regulations, or drunkenness, or 
gross misconduct—in all these cases the 
workman was not to receive compensa- 
tion. The word “solely” was not 
introduced then; it was where the 
accident was attributable to those causes 
that the word “solely ” was introduced. 
That was objected to because it was | 
pointed out that it might go too far, and | 
rules might be made, a breach of which | 
might not constitute wilful and serious | 
negligence. On the other hand, it was | 
argued that where a rule was made in| 
order to secure the safety of the work- | 
men and the accident was due to a| 
breach of such rule, then it ought to hold | 
as gross and wilful negligence. We 
agreed to that argument, and we took | 
out those specific words, and we left the | 
provision in the form in which it has 
been amended by the other House. In| 
the other House it was pointed out that | 
that would clearly lead to injustice, and 
I do not think it can be denied even by the 
hon. Member. If you say you must prove | 
that the accident is “solely” attribut- 
able, probably you will never be able to 
prove it, although there might have been 
much gross and wilful negligence. Iam 
sure that hon. Members would not pre- | 


tend that a workman in such circum-| 
stances is entitled to compensation, yet | 
you could not say that the accident was | 
“solely” attributable to any one cause, | 
because an accident almost invariably is | 


connected with more than one cause, and 
“solely” would bar all these cases. T 
will give one case. Suppose an accident | 
were due, using the words here, to| 
“serious and wilful misconduct ” of two | 
workmen engaged in one_ operation. | 
Then, as it would not be “ solely attribut- | 
able” to the action of either, for both | 
of these men are guilty, it is doubtful | 
whether they would come in for com- 
pensation. There is evidently a blot in 
our work, and although it is true we| 
gave serious consideration to the matter | 


‘ a | 
before proposing the provisions, yet when | 
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makes a great difference. It takes a 
very great lawyer to see the exact 
difference between “attributable’’ and 
“solely attributable.” The only fear is 
whether by the word “solely ” we should 
let in the doctrine of contributory 
negligence, which we expressed our 
desire to exclude. I do not think it 
would be the case ; at the same time, the 
Government are not indisposed to con- 
sider any alteration of the words which 
would make the point even clearer than it 
isat present. It is suggested tomy mind 
that the object might be attained if we 
were to replace the word “solely ” by the 
word “mainly.” I think that by the 
insertion of that word we should get rid 
of the old doctrine of contributery 
negligence, and at the same time make 
it clear that where the negligence is 
serious and wilful, and has caused the 
accident, the compensation should be 
disallowed. 

*Sir C. DILKE: It is tco late to do 


|that now, according to the Speaker’s 
| ruling on the last Amendment. 


Mr.CHAMBERLAIN: If an Amend- 


ment of that kind were to commend 


| itself to the House, the hon. Member 


would possibly withdraw his Amendment, 


{and then we could move to amend the 
| Amendment. 


I only throw out the sug- 
gestion because there is no use in making 
Amendments unless they are accepted 
by those for whose benefit they are in- 
tended. I may say on behalf of the 
Government, however, that we should be 
prepared to meet it. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: It would not now be 
in order to. amend the Lords’ Amendment. 
I have already put the question, “That 
the House do agree with the Lords in 
the said Amendment.” 

*Sir C. DILKE suggested that the 

ords’ Amendment should be struck out, 
and that then, in another place, the 
Amendment in the altered form agreed 
upon should be inserted. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN thought the 
suggestion of the right hon. Gentleman 
was the best way out of the difficulty. 


it was pointed out that a construction of If the proposal of the Government to in- 
this kind would be unfair and unjust, | troduce the word “mainly” was ac- 
we thought it would be right to| cepted by the House, the Amendment 
accept or to consider an Amendment | would be made in another place. 
to remove that injustice. As the sec- [‘* Hear! ”] 

tion will stand with the Amendment of! Mr. C. FENWICK (Northumberland, 
the other House, I do not think it! Wansbeck) said the introduction of the 





Mr. J. Chamberlain. ; 
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word ‘‘mainly” would be an improve- 


ment on the clause as it stood, but it} Albans), who was received with cries of 
would not be altogether satisfactory. | 


The Colonial Secretary, in defending the | 


insertion of the word ‘‘solely” in Com- 
mittee of the House, said “it was an en- 
deavour on my part on behalf of the 
Government to give effect to what we 
believe are the wishes of the workpeople.” 
That was quite true, but now, at the in- 
stigation of the employers, that word 
“solely,” which alone reconciled the 
workpeople to the sub-section, was struck 
out. It was well that the country should 
understand that. |‘ Hear, hear !”] 
Tne FIRST LORD or toe TREA- 
SURY said the stress laid upon the 
word ‘‘solely” by the workmen was 
quite new, for it had only arisen at this 
stage of the Bill. [‘‘ Hear, hear! ”] 
Mr. FENWICK: It arose in 
Committee stage. [‘‘ Hear, hear !”] 
Tue FIRST LORD or tHe TREA- 


the 


SURY said that in any case he hoped | 


the House would not allow itself to be 
led into the position of supposing that 
every Amendment to the Bill which 
happened to be pleasing to the employers 
was therefore, and for that reason, in- 
jurious to the workmen; nor, 
other hand, of supposing that every 
Amendment which happened to be pleas- 
ing to the workmen was therefore, and 
for that reason, injurious to the em- 
ployers. [“ Hear, hear !”] 


they would disagree with the Lords’ 
Amendment ; they would send back the 
Bill again to the Lords in the shape it 
had originally reached the Lords —so far, 
at least, as this particular sub-section was 
concerned ; and they would do their best 
in the Lords to introduce the word 
“mainly,” so that the same object would 
be obtained if the Rules of the House 
had permitted them to make themselves 
the Amendment in the Lords’ Amend- 
ment. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The Attorney 
General has suggested a method by which 
the Question can be dealt with in this 
House—namely, by this House agreeing 
with the Lords’ Amendment, in which 
case the words “injury to the workman 
is” would stand, and then by inserting 
after those words, as a_ substantive 
Amendment, the word “mainly.” The 
phrase would then run, “injury to the 
workman is mainly.” 

£ 


on the) 


What the! 
Government proposed to do was this—| 
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‘‘ agreed,” said he did not agree with the 
suggested Amendment. He thought the 
| Lords’ Amendment was a most material 
improvement of the Bill. Suppose a 
workman by serious and wilful mis- 
conduct smoked in a mine, in which 
another workman by serious and wilful 
misconduct had left gunpowder, and an 
explosion was caused, who was to settle 
which of the men was “ mainly ” respon- 
sible for the accident? The accident 
could not occur without the act of either 
of the men. He thought the introduction 
of the word “mainly” was a slovenly 
way of dealing with the matter. 

Mr. ALFRED LYTTELTON (War- 
wick and Leamington) suggested that 
“ directly” and not “mainly” should be 
the word adopted. “ Mainly ” was a word 
absolutely unknown in this particular 
kind of legislation, and was far more 
likely to lead to litigation than the word 
| “directly,” which was a word familiar to 
lawyers. 

Mr. LAWSON WALTON (Leeds, 8.) 
said the introduction of the word 
“mainly” would not at all meet the 
difficulty. Well, he would suggest to the 
right hon. Gentleman that his first 
| thought in this matter was the best, and 
that the use of the word “solely ” pro- 
duced the result that where the master 
was subject to no complaint, and had 
done his duty to the workman, the work- 
man should be disentitled to recover 
where he had been guilty of wilful 
negligence. It was never intended to 
| allow the employer to escape when he was 
guilty of negligence. He hoped the right 
hon. Gentleman would re-consider his 
attitude to this Amendment, and allow 
the Bill to revert to its original form. 

Mr. SAMUEL EVANS (Glamorgan, 
Mid.) said there was a serious ques- 
tion underlying this discussion. "Was 
it or was it not the intention of the 
Government to prevent the workman 
having compensation if contributory 
negligence was proved ? 

Tur ATTORNEY GENERAL (Sir 
{rcHARD WessteEr, Isle of Wight): It 
has nothing to do with it. 

Mr. EVANS said that as he under- 
stood, the word “solely” was put in 
precisely with the object of preventing 
the employer having recourse to the 





doctrine of contributory negligence to 
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avoid giving the workman compensation. | the point of view of hon. Members oppo- 


He agreed with his hon. and learned 
Friend who had just sat down, that it 
would be necessary if the word “solely” 
was inserted, and it was intended not to 
allow the doctrine of contributory negli- 
gence to be pleaded, to put in some words 
of this kind to make the clause read :— 


“Tit is proved that the accident is mainly 
attributable to the serious and wilful mis- 
conduct of the workman, and not in any degree 
due to the negligence of his employer, or some 
person for whom he is responsible.”’ 


If they excluded “ solely,” and un- 
less they had some such words as he 


suggested, then undoubtedly the 
doctrine of contributory negligence 


would be raised against the workman. 
He hoped the Government would stick 
to their own word “solely.” With re- 
gard to the word “mainly,” he agreed 
with his hon. Friend opposite ; for he 
did not know of a single Act of Parlia- 
ment of a similar nature in which the 
word had been employed. If there was 
to be any alteration the word “ directly ” 
would be better; unless the Govern- 
ment meant to exclude the workman 
from compensation’ when there had been 
negligence on the part of the employer, 
they should adhere to the word they 
themselves put in, and ask the Lords to 
agree to it? 

Srrk EDWARD CLARKE (Plymouth) 
said the words suggested by the hon. 
Member who had just sat down would 
re-introduce the doctrine of contributory 
negligence, not of the workmen, but of 
the employer, and would at once bring 
about many of the difficulties which they 
had hoped had been got rid of. If he 
believed that the words adopted by the 
other House would have the effect 
attributed by hon. Members opposite, he 
would unhesitatingly vote to disagree 
with the Amendment. But he did not 
think so at all. With regard to the 
word “ mainly,” he agreed that it would 
be a great misfortune to have that word 
put into that Bill. [“ Hear, hear !”] He 
was Satisfied that no more fertile source 
of controversy and litigation could be 
devised than the use of a word which 
had no legal meaning, and which would 
involve the necessity of ascertaining the 
balance between the different causes of 


an accident. [“ Hear, hear!”] From 


Mr. Evans. 
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site, and from that of those who desired 
to make the Bill more effective, he held 
that the words which had been put in by 
the other House were the best words 
that could be adopted. [‘ Hear, hear ! ”] 
Consider what the words were— 


“Tf it is proved that the injury to a workman 
is attributable to the serious and wilful miscon- 
duct of that workman, any compensation in 
respect of that injury shall be disallowed.” 


Surely that was quite sound, and sense 
too. The great advantage of the clause 
as amended over the words which had 
been suggested in this discussion was 
this—that it put to the arbitrator the 
question, not of what caused the acci- 
dent, but of what caused the injury. 
Under these words as adopted by the 
other House, the workman would be 
only deprived of the compensation if it 
appeared that the injury to himself was 
caused by his own wilful misconduct. 
Nobody disputed that this was sound in 
principle, and as he thought that the 
words introduced elsewhere were clearer 
and more effective than those introduced 
in that House, he confessed that he was 
ready to vote for agreement with them. 
Mr. H. H. ASQUITH (Fife, E.) 
said the legal controversy the House had 
enjoyed for a quarter of an hour was a 
specimen of what would occur before the 
arbitrator under the schedule of the 
Bill. He did not rise to multiply and 
amplify the subtleties already introduced 
into the discussion, but to try in two or 
three sentences to bring the matter to a 
practical issue. He was surprised that 
the Attorney General should intimate 
that the word “solely’’ was not put 
into the Bill originally in order to get 
rid of contributory negligence. The 
Colonial Secretary, when he proposed it, 
said: ‘*In the first place it must be an 
act, to which the accident is solely 
attributable, and not any question of 
contributory negligence ” ; and they had 
further light thrown on the intention: of 
the Government when the Attorney 
General reminded the Committee that 
the accident must be “solely attribut- 
able to wilful and serious misconduct 
which removed altogether the suggestion 
of contributory negligence.” He agreed 
with an hon. and learned Member that 
wilful misconduct was a totally different 
thing from negligence; and what the 
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Colonial Secretary had in his mind, he 
was sure, was not contributory negligence 
but contributory misconduct. What he 
meant was that the misconduct must not 
be one of a number of contributory 
causes, but it must be the sole cause of 
the accident. That was why they 
wanted to have the word “solely” in 


the Bill. The more the alternative 
suggestions were discussed the less 
acceptable they became. As to the 


word “ mainly,’’ though he recognised 
the excellence of the intention which 
prompted it, it would lead to inextricable 
confusion. [‘ Hear, hear!”] And as 
to the word “ directly,” unless an acci- 
dent were directly attributable to a 
certain act as the approximate cause, the 
case did not come within the clause at 
all. On the whole the word “solely ” 
was by far the best expression of the 
intention they all had in their minds, 
and they would do well to disagree with 
the Lords’ Amendment and retain that 
word. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
the right hon. Gentleman opposite had 
left out a passage of his speech and had 
unintentionally done him an injustice. 
He was pointing out that contributory 
negligence would be got rid of by the 
words “solely attributable to the 
serious and wilful misconduct of that 
workman,” and they were then discuss- 
ing the negligence of other workmen as 
distinguished from that of the injured 
workman himself. But it was quite a 
mistake to speak, for the purpose they 
were now dealing with, of anything but 
the act of the workman himself. He 
agreed with his hon. and learned Friend 
(Sir E. Clarke) that the words sent down 
from another place were the best. There 
was good reason for putting in “injury 
to the workman ” instead of “ accident” ; 
otherwise it might have been said: “ You 
did not inquire into the personal injury 
the workman received; you inquired 
into the cause of the accident.” The 
whole point was whether the words in- 
serted elsewhere were sufliciently protec- 
tive to the workman. He thought they 
were. He quite agreed with the criti- 
cism of the word “mainly.” It was a 
word of doubtful meaning, and he would 
suggest that “directly” was a distinct 
improvement—that was, assuming the 
House to be not satisfied with the words 
as they stood, 


VOL, LI. [rourrn szrtEs.] 
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Mr. W. ABRAHAM (Glamorgan, 
Rhondda) hoped the House would forgive 
him if he endeavoured to show how in 
the case of a colliery accident the omis- 
sion of the word ‘solely’ might be the 
means of preventing a workman receiv- 
ing compensation. They had heard 
trotted out that night the old story of a 
man smoking a pipe in a pit, as if the 
act of smoking a pipe in any pit was of 
itself dangerous. He did not know whe- 
ther hon. Gentlemen were aware that 
smoking a pipe in a mine was not neces- 
sarily any nore dangerous than smoking 
a pipe in the House of Commons would 
be—unless there happened to be a lot of 
gas about—[laughter|—and then it did 
become dangerous. Chanphter He put 
the case of a collier who, with the con- 
nivance and approval of his overman, 
went to an old barred stall for a pair 
of rails and an explosion occurred. The 
man was breaking the rules, but with 
consent of his superior. Would not 
that prevent him under this clause from 
receiving compensation ? 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN pointed out 
that in a case in which a workman was 
actually told by his over-man to do some- 
thing whichled to an accident, it could not 
be called serious and wilful misconduct on 
the part of the workman. 


Mr. ALEXANDER URE(Linlithgow) 
said he was satisfied that no other word 
than “solely” or “ exclusively” would 
exclude the doctrine of contributory 
negligence. 


*Mr. A. HOPKINSON (Wilts, Crick- 
lade) said they on that side were 
agreed that the case which had been 
postulated ought to receive com- 
pensation, and it certainly would do so 
under the Bill as amended, although the 
case might be one of contributory negli- 
gence. He contended that no one thing 
was ever the sole cause of any other, and 
that there were always a number of cir- 
cumstances involved, and accordingly 
the Amendment introduced in the other 
House was an improvement in drafting. 


Question put, “ That this House doth 


agree with the Lords in the said 
Amendment.” 
The House divided—Ayes, 155; 


Noes, 79.—(Division List, No. 347.) 
3 Y 
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Lords’ Amendments agreed to— 


In paragraph (c) leave out “a” and 
insert “that,” leave out “injury to that 
workman ” and insert “that injury.” 


On the Question that the House do 
agree with the Lords in the Amendment, 
to substitute for Sub-section (4) the 
following :-- 

(4) If within the time hereinafter in this Act 
limited for taking proceedings an action is 
brought to recover damages independently of 
this Act for injury caused by any accident, and 
it is determined in such action that the injury is 
one for which the employer is not liable in such 
action, but that he would have been liable to 
pay compensation under the provisions of this 
Act, the action shall be dismissed ; but the 
Judge, if he shall think fit, may himself proceed 
to assess such compensation, and shall be at 
liberty to deduct from such compensation all the 
costs which, in his judgment, have been caused 
by the plaintiff bringing the action instead of 
proceeding under this Act. In any proceeding 
under this sub-section, when the Judge assesses 
the compensation he shall give a certificate of 
the compensation he has awarded and the 
directions he has given as to the deduction for 
costs, and such certificate shall have the force 
and effect of an award under this Act. 


*Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said that he was prepared to accept the 
Lerds’ Amendment in an amended form. 
It would be observed that the proposed 
new sub-section provided that in the cir- 
cumstances therein referred to the action 
should be dismissed, and the Judge, if 
he should think fit, might proceed to 
assess the compensation himself. The 
words of the sub-section would seem to 
sanction another set of proceedings, and 
double proceedings it was everybody’s 
desire to prevnt. He therefore moved to 
amend the Lords’ Amendment by sub- 
stituting the words, “The Court in which 
the action is tried shal! proceed to assess 
such compensation ” for the words “ The 
Judge, if he shall think fit, may himself 
proceed to assess such compensation.” 

Mr. S. T. EVANS suggested that after 
the word “shall” in the Home Secretary’s 
Amendment the words “if the parties 
agree ” ought to be introduced, so that a 
workman should not be deprived of his 
right to go before an arbitrator. 

Mr. C. A. CRIPPS (Gloucester, Stroud) 
thought that the object which the Home 
Secretary had in view could be effected 
under the Lords’ Amendment as it had 
been sent down to that House. 

Taz ATTORNEY GENERAL held that 
the Amendment was desirable in order to 
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make it clear that the Judge of the Court 
in which the action was tried was to be 
constituted the arbitrator without further 
proceedings. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH (Lanark, Par- 
tick) preferred that the Lords’ Amend- 
ment should be passed as it stood, for in 
its present form, in his opinion, it would 
be more likely to discourage speculative 
attorneys and unscrupulous agents from 
inducing workmen to proceed by action 
when they ought really to proceed under 
this Act. 

Sm E. CLARKE also thought that the 
words in the Lords’ Amendment were 
preferable. It would be best to leave it 
to the Judge to determine whether, in any 
case that came before him, the circum- 
stances were such that he ought in justice 
to the parties to assess the compensation 
himself. 


Amendment to the Lords’ Amendment 
agreed to ; Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 


The following Lords’ Amendments 


were agreed to: 


In Sub-section (5) leave out “ Pro- 
vided that ;” leave out, 


“the right of any of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
of Factories to recover penalties under section 
eighty-two of the Factory and Workshops Act 
1878, and Acts amending the same, but if such 
penalty, or” 


and insert— 


“any proceeding for a fine under the enact- 
ments relating to mines or factories, or the 
application of any such fine, but if any such 
fine.” 


Clause 2,— 
TIME FOR TAKING PROCEEDINGS. 


(1.) Proceedings for the recovery under this 
Act of compensation for an injury shall not be 
maintainable unless notice of the accident has 
been given as soon as practicable after the hap- 
pening thereof, and before the workman has 
voluntarily left the employment, and the claim 
for compensation with respect to such accident 
has been made within six months from the 
occurrence of the accident causing the injury, 
or, in case of death, within six months from 
the time of death. Provided always that the 
want of such notice shall not be a bar to the 
maintenance of such proceedings if it is found 
in the proceedings for settling the claim that 
the employer is not prejudiced in his defence 
by the want of such notice, or that such want 
was occasioned by mistake or other reasonable 
cause. 

(2.) Notice in respect of an injury under this 
Act shall give the name and address of the 
person injured, and shall state in ordinary 
language the cause of the injury and the date 
at which it was sustained, and shall be served 
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on the employer, or, if there is more than one 
employer, upon one of such employers. 

(3.) The notice may be served by delivering 
the same to or at the residence or place of 
business of the person on whom it is to be 
served. 

(4.) The notice may also be served by post 
by a registered letter addressed to the person 
on whom it is to be served at his last known 
place of residence or place of business, and if 
served by post shall be deemed to have been 
served at the time when the letter containing 
the same would have been delivered in the 
ordinary course of post, and in proving the 
service of such notice it shall be sufficient to 
prove that the notice was properly addressed 
and registered. 

(5.) Where the employer is a body of persons 
corporate or unincorporate, the notice shall be 
served by delivering the same at, or by sending 
it by post in a registered letter addressed to 
the office, or, if there be more than one office, 
any one of the offices of such body. 

(6.) A notice under this section shall not be 
deemed invalid by reason of any defect or in- 
accuracy therein, unless the judge who tries 
the action arising from the injury mentioned 
in the notice shall be of opinion that the de- 
fendant in the action is prejudiced in his 
defence by such defect or inaccuracy, and that 
the defect or inaccuracy was misleading. 


In Sub-section (1) leave out “and” 
[and the claim”) and insert “in which 
he was injured and unless” ; after “ want 
of” insert “or any defect or inaccuracy 
in”; leave out “of such notice” and in- 
sert “defect or inaccuracy,” and after 
“such want” insert “defect or inaccu- 
racy.” 


In Sub-section (5) leave out “shall” 
and insert “may also” after “to” insert 
“the employer at.” 


Clause 3,— 


CONTRACTING OUT. 


(1.) If the Registrar of Friendly Societies, 
after taking steps to ascertain the views of 
the employer and workmen, certifies that any 
scheme of compensation or insurance for the 
workmen of an employer in any employment is 
on the whole not less favourable to the work- 
men and their dependants than the provisions 
of this Act, the employer may, until the cer- 
tificate is revoked, contract with any of those 
workmen that the provisions of the scheme 
shall be substituted for the provisions of this 
Act, and thereupon the employer shall be 
liable only in accordance with the scheme, 
but, save as aforesaid, this Act shall apply, 
notwithstanding any contract to the contrary 
made after the commencement of this Act. 

(2.) The Registrar may give a certificate to 
expire at the end of a limited period not less 
than five years. 

(3.) No scheme shall be so certified which 
contains an obligation upon the workmen to 
join the scheme as a condition of their hiring. 
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; serted by the Lord Chancellor. 
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(4.) If the funds under any such scheme are 
not sufficient to meet the compensation pay- 
able under the scheme, the employer shall be 
liable to make good the amount of compensa- 
tion which would be payable under this Act. 

((5.) If complaint is made to the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies by or on behalf of the 
workmen of any employer that the provisions 
of any scheme are no longer on the whole so 
favourable to the workmen of such employer 
and their dependants as the provisions of this 
Act, or that the provisions of such scheme are 
being violated, or that the scheme is not being 
fairly administered by the employer, or that 
satisfactory reasons exist for revoking the cer- 
tificate, the Registrar shall examine into the 
complaint, and, if satisfied that good cause 
exists for such complaint, shall, unless the 
cause of complaint is removed, revoke the cer- 
tificate, whereupon the funds of the scheme 
shall be distributed as may be arranged be- 
tween the employer and workmen, or as may 
be determined by the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies in the event of a difference of 
opinion. 

(6.) Whenever a scheme has been certified 
as aforesaid, it shall be the duty of the em- 
ployer to answer all such inquiries and to 
furnish all such accounts in regard to the scheme 
as may be made or required by the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies. 

(7.) The Chief Registrar of Friendly Societies 
shall include in his annual report the particu- 
lars of the proceedings of the Registrar under 
this Act. 


Lords’ Amendments agreed to: Leave 
out Sub-section (6). 


In Sub-section (1), after “ compensa- 
tion” insert “ benefit.” 


‘ Leave out “of an employer.” 


On the Lords’ Amendment—After 
“whole” insert “under all the circum- 
stances of the case,” 


*Sir C. DILKE said Lord Herschell sug- 
gested these words, and they were in- 
Lord 
Herschell seemed to think the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies should consider cir- 
cumstances expressly excluded by the 
Colonial Secretary, and the Lord Chan- 
cellor thought the insertion of the words 
“all the circumstances of the case ” would 
meet the view of Lord Herschell. Lord 
Dunraven contended that every collateral 
advantage the workman would receive 
should be considered. He himself con- 
tended that the Amendment was dia- 
metrically opposed to the views they had 
expressed before the Bill went up to the 
Lords, and he moved to disagree with 
the Lords’ Amendment. 


3 Y 2 
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*Mr. ASQUITH also objected to the ex- 
tension of the cicumstances which, if the 
Lords’ Amendment were adopted, would 
have to be considered by the Registrar. 
Perhaps the Colonial Secretary would 
state the precise effect of the Amendment. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he was sur- 
prised that his right hon. Friends should 
ask him for an exvlanation of words sug- 
gested by Lord Herschell. He himself 
regarded them as words of supereroga- 
tion. He did not agree with the account 
of his views given by his right hon. Friend 
the Member for the Forest of Dean. He 
had always said that the Registrar should 
not certify any scheme in which the con- 
tribution of the employer was not equal 
to his liability under the Bill. Assuming 
that the liability of an employer under 
the Bill was £1,000, his contribution to 
the scheme must be £1,000. He did not 
see any objection to the Amendment. 


Lords’ Amendment disagreed with. 


On the Lords’ Amendment: After 
“the ” [“ to the workmen ”] insert “ gene- 
ral body of,” 


Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) asked 
how the opinion of the general body of 
the workmen would be obtained. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that the 
question as to how the opinion of the 
workmen was to be got did not arise. 
The question was whether the scheme 
would be more favourable to the general 
body of the workmen. That was clearly 
what the Government intended. 


Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 


On the Lords’ Amendment striking out 
Sub-section (4), 


*Mr. ASQUITH said: I confess I am 
somewhat surprised that no explanation 
should have been offered from the Trea- 
sury Bench of the grounds on which the 
Government ask the House to reverse 
the decision at which we arrived a very 
short time ago and to accept an Amend- 
ment entirely in a contrary sense. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”] I may, perhaps, remind 
the House of the history of this sub-sec- 
tion. It was originally suggested by a 
supporter of the Government. It was 
then taken up in the particular form in 
which it appears in the Bill by my right 
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hon. Friend the Secretary for the Colo- 
nies, and it was accepted in Committee 
by the Government and by the House 
without ever the formality of a Division. 
Upon the Report stage it was subjected 
to considerable discussion, but it was 
warmly supported by Members of the 
Government and finally adopted by the 
House by an overwhelming majority. 
[Cheers.] It is now going to be thrown 
over in deference to the judgment of the 
House of Lords, and the Government do 
not think it worth while to give us a word 
of explanation. That strikes me as 
rather a novel proceeding. ([Cheers.| 
However, in a very few moments I will 
give them an opportunity of offering that 
explanation which I think is so much 
needed. May I point out, Sir, that when 
this clause was taken up by the Govern- 
ment it was described by my right hon. 
Friend the Colonial Secretary as a 
perfectly fair and reasonable proposi- 
tion? I think I am quoting his exact 
words. Well, the proposal which my right 
hon. Friend described as perfectly fair 
and reasonable is now, as we gather 
through the ordinary channels of informa- 
tion, denounced by the Prime Minister in 
the House of Lords as a proposal so un- 
reasonable that he could not conceive how 
it crept into the Bill. [Laughter and 
cheers.| My right hon. Friend has said 
to-night that the Government were, and 
always had been, in perfect agreement in 
relation to these matters, so I suppose the 
apparent discrepancy between these two 
statements is by some subtle method to 
be translated into actual agreement. 
But the question which I think we are 
entitled to put, and to which I invite an 
answer, is this: What is it that has 
caused this united Government first to 
declare this proposition to be perfectly 
fair and reasonable, and then in less than 
three weeks has caused the same united 
Government to declare that it is so mon- 
strous that no sane man would entertain 
it for a moment? [Cheers.] Lord 
Salisbury has been good enough to invent 
an explanation which is so extremely 
complimentary to me that the most 
elementary rules of courtesy require that 
I should not pass it by without notice. 
It appears according to Lord Salisbury 
that his colleagues here in the House of 
Commons accepted this Amendment with- 
out in the least understanding what the 
meaning of it was, that it was adopted by 
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this House under the same conditions of 
ignorance and bewilderment, and, more 
terrible still, that Lord Salisbury and 
his colleagues in the House of Lords 
were in the very act of accepting it 
and abolishing contracting-out without 
realising what they were doing, when an 
illuminating phrase of mine flashed across 
the darkness and disclosed to them 
the abyss into which they were blindly 
stumbling. [Laughter.| It would seem 
that in the course of a single speech, 
which did not extend over more than five 
or six minutes, I succeeded at one and 
the same time in befooling the House of 
Commons and enlightening the House of 
Lords. [Laughter and cheers.| That 
would be a very considerable Parlia- 
mentary achievement, and I am only 
constrained to disclaim credit for it 
by some lingering regard for the 
prosaic requirements of _ historical 
accuracy. Lord Salisbury is too kind 
to me and, I am bound to add, too 
contemptuous of the intelligence of his 
colleagues. [‘Hear, hear!”] On the 
Report stage of this Bill the hon. Member 
for Belfast moved the Amendment which 
is now moved from the Treasury Bench— 
namely, that we should omit this sub- 
section from the Bill. The ground taken 
by the hon. Gentleman for his action was 
this, that if this clause, which practically 
requires the employer to guarantee the 
payment to the workman of the whole 
amount he would be entitled to under 
the Bill, remained in the Bill the in- 
ducement which at present exists for 
contracting-out would no longer exist. 
My right hon. Friend the Colonial Secre- 
tary replied that it was a perfectly fair 
and reasonable proposition because it 
only went to secure that by no possibility 
under any scheme could the employer 
escape from the liability imposed on him 
under the Bill. I intervened in the 
Debate and said that I agreed with both 
propositions. What happened then ? 
The right hon. Gentleman the First Lord 
of the Treasury rose in his place, exhibit- 
ing a warmth which he does not always 
exhibit in matters of this kind, and if my 
skin were sensitive I should still be 
smarting under his punishment. He 
said that [had travestied the Amendment, 
that I had not the least idea what it 
meant, and that so far from its being 
an Amendment against contracting-out 
it was no more nor less than the Dudley 
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Amendment. [Cheers.| That Amendment 
has long ago passed into the region of 
legend, but if there is one Assembly in the 
world by which the Dudley amendment 
may be supposed to be understood it is the 
House of Lords—{“ Hear, hear!” |—and if 
there is one statesmen in this country 
who may be supposed to understand 
its meaning it is Lord Salisbury, under 
whose auspices it was launched on its 
career. [Cheers.]| But what does Lord 
Salisbury say? He says this proposition 
is so monstrously unfair that he could 
not conceive any man of sanity entering 
into a contract of that kind. Now, that 
is rather a curious state of facts ; and, 
that being the history of the matter 
and it being an undisputed fact that, 
when we came to a Division, the 
Amendment to leave out this sub- 
section was only supported by some 
sixty Gentlemen of the Party opposite. 
I do not well see, however anxious I 
may be to claim credit for it, how 
I can take upon myself the responsibility 
of having affected the action of the 
House of Lords.  [‘‘ Hear, hear!” | 
Nothing new has been said or done. 
The new feature in the situation, the 
thing that accounts, as far as I can form 
a judgment, for the total, absolute, and 
irreconcilable change of attitude on the 
part of the Government, is that the 
House of Lords have discovered in the 
language of my right hon. Friend, the 
Colonial Secretary, that if this sub- 
section remains part of the Bill it will 
secure that under no possibility under any 
scheme can the employer escape his lia- 
bility under the Bill. [Cheers.|] It is be- 
cause the omission of this sub-section will 
remove from the so-called contracting- 
out clause that which I believe would 
have prevented it from being taken 
advantage of that, this proposition has 
been suddenly found out to be totally 
unreasonable, and that we are now asked 
to omit it from the Bill. [Cheers.] What 
is our position? I am speaking for 
myself, and I believe, for the great 
bulk of the Members on this side 
of the House, in relation to this 
question of contracting-out. Nothing 
can be more untrue that either I, or 
any with whom I have had the honour 
to act in this matter, have ever professed 
or entertained any hostility towards 
mutual arrangements between employer 
and employed. |MMinisterial laughter. | 
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Hon. Gentleman laugh, but I have|the continued operation, of these schemes. 
never made a speech on the subject! It is perfectly possible that a scheme 
without disclaiming any such intention. | which, upon the face of it, at the time it 
[Cheers.| What I have said, and what | was started, appeared to be actuarially 
I do say now, is this—that, while| sound, and to afiord benefits substantially 
mutual arrangements may be, and often | equivalent to the general law, may 
are, excellent things, they ought to be| through a strike, a lock-out, orexceptional 
subject to this paramount and overruling | calamity imposing unforeseen burdens 
condition—that they shall not derogate | upon it, become, in a short time, wholly 
from the full measure either of the) inoperative and may leave the workman 
employers’ responsibilities on the one|in an infinitely worse position than he 
side or the workmen’s rights on the| would be in if he could fall back upon 
other, imposed and conferred on them by| the general law. That was the case 
the law of the land. [‘‘ Hear, hear!’’ || provided for by the sub-section. In such 
So long as your scheme conforms to these | a case the employer would have acted as 
conditions I have no objection to it, nor| a guarantor, and would have made good 
has any objection been urged by any | the liability which the scheme was un- 
responsible statesman. [Cheevs.| When| equal to discharge to the extent of his 
this matter was before us the last time, | liability under the general law. Tht 
the Secretary for the Colonies declared} was a just and legitimate proposition. 
that he proposed the Amendment with [Cheers.] If you do not insert it, or the 
the object, that although schemes of} equivalent of it, in this contracting-out 
mutual arrangement might be made, yet| clause, you will be depriving the work- 
it was essential to secure that the|man of the great safeguard the Bill 
liability of the employer under the scheme} gave him when it left this House 
should not be less than his liability under | against, by some extraordinary calamity, 
the general law. [Cheers.| That isnot) being left absolutely without adequate 
contracting-out. If your scheme is of| provision for the misfortune which has 
that nature, that it gives the workman | befallen him. To leave a loophole of that 
advantages as great, or greater, than he} kind would not be carrying out the task 
enjoys under the general law, what) to which not only the Government but 
necessity is there for requiring workmen | the House set themselves when this Bill 
to contract-out? [Cheers.] Contracting-| was under discussion. I cannot help 
out is needed in an entirely different! recording my emphatic protest against 
class of cases. The hon. Member for | this complete change of front, for which 
Renfrewshire, in the course of our|no justification has been offered and 
previous discussions, hit the right nail} which, so far as the materials before us 
on the head when he said that no em-| at present are concerned, it is impossible 
ployer of labour was likely to enter into} to justify. [Cheers.] I hope the House 
any scheme of contracting-out which} will not accept the Amendment of the 
would render him liable for the same} Lords, but, acting in accordance with the 
amount as he would be liable to under/ declarations of the Government them- 
the Bill. That is perfectly true, and/ selves, will adopt the sub-section which 
represents the whole truth in relation to| was imported into the Bill by the 
contracting-out. I said in the previous|Government in their own phraseology, 
discussions that I believed this clause| and insist, so far as we are concerned, at 
would have the effect of abolishing con-| any rate, that the workman shall not, by 
tracting-out. So it would; but, if you! private and inadequate arrangements 
omit the sub-section you now propose to | between master and man, be deprived of 
omit, I entertain the very gravest fears the great boon which this legislation 
that this clause will preserve con-| would otherwise give him. [Cheers.] 

tracting-out in someof its worst forms,and| Mr. CHAMBERLAIN, who was 
will form no adequate remedy against | received with Ministerial cheers: The 
it. Itis quite true that the Registrar| right hon. Gentleman has once more 








General of Friendly Societies has, in the | repeated his well-known views on con- 
first instance, to investigate and certify | tracting-out, which, in his opinion, is a 
these schemes. That I admit, su far as | device whereby a dishonest employer 
it goes, is of value. But what you have to; may escape from the liabilities which 


consider is not merely the initiation, but | Parliament may place upon him. I do 
Mr, Asquith. 
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not take that view at all of contracting- 
out. The right hon. Gentleman, it 
seems to me, told us what had hap- 
pened in another place in order 
to repudiate, as dangerous possibly to 
his popularity with his own friends, the 
praise which Lord Salisbury had bestowed 
upon him. [Zauyhter.}| I believe my 
right hon. Friend refuses to accept the 
compliment. We will not endeavour to 
force it upon him, but at the same time 
Iam of opinion that it was extremely 
well deserved. [Laughter and cheers.] 
I maintain, however, that my right hon. 
Friend has no right whatever to come 
down and say that there has been a 
complete change of front, as if something 
had taken place for which he was 
entirely unprepared. On the Third 
Reading of the Bill I myself, who have 
been almost the author and, at all events, 
the strenuous defender of this sub-section, 
indicated very clearly to the House that 
in another place we should not hesitate 
to throw over the sub-section which we 
had discovered was open to an interpre- 
tation which most certainly we had 
ourselves never given to it. [Cheers.] 
Just let us see what is really the history 
of this sub-section. It was introduced in 
Committee rather hastily, I think, at 
the close of a very lengthened discussion, 
without perhaps sufficient considera- 
tion. But upon Report the subject was 
again revived by a Motion by my 
hon. Friend the Member for Belfast. 
That hon. Gentleman expressed his 
fear that its effect would be to 
prevent those schemes which the 
Government had stated it was their 
desire to encourage. My chief argument 
was that my hon. Friend had mistaken 
the effect of the clause, and that really 
it would make absolutely no difference 
whatever to the liability of the employer, 
and if that were so it need have no 
effect in discouraging these arrangements. 
That was only my individual opinion, 
and when the Division was taken we 
found that there were at least 63 
Members sitting on this side of the House 
who, at any rate had not been converted 
by any reasoning, and who still held that 
this sub-section would have the effect 
which my hon. Friend had attributed to 
it. They were confirmed in that, in the 
most absolute language, by no less an 
authority than the right hon. Gentleman 
opposite. [Laughter.| He—speaking 
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with much better right than I, because 
he is a lawyer, and therefore much more 
capable of interpreting legal phraseology— 
declared that this clause would have the 
effect of putting on the employer a 
burden over and above what the Bill 
put upon him, and that therefore it 
would absolutely destroy contracting- 
out. 

*Mr. ASQUITH : I did not say any- 
thing of the kind. What I did say 
was that it would put upon the employer, 
in any event, the same liability as that 
which the Bill cast upon him. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I thought 
my right hon. Friend went further than 
that ; but, if that be so, I am totally un- 
able to understand why, if that was all 
this clause would do, he.should have got 
up here and taunted us with destroying 
contracting-out. [Cheers.] Why should 
the employer contract out if the liability 
under the contract scheme is no greater 
than his liability under the Bill? If it 
be open to the workman, in spite of an 
arrangement of this kind which, on the 
whole, is to their advantage, to have 
lrecourse to some alternative scheme, 
whenever in any particular case the 
| advantage is not on their side, it is per- 
\fectly evident that the burden on the 
employer would be greater than under 
the Bill, and under these circumstances 
he would have no objection to contract- 
ing-out. There is no sense in the argu- 
ment of my right hon. Friend, unless he 
means to say that under this sub-section 
there would be a heavier liability than 
theliability under the Bill. [ Cheers. | When 
the Government found that it was the 
opinion of so influential and so well- 
qualified a critic as my right hon. Friend 
that this sub-section would be the de- 
struction of contracting-out, we at onee 
felt that it was no longer worth our 
while to support it. [ Ministerial cheers). 

*Mr. ASQUITH: At once? 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Yes, at once. 

*Mr. ASQUITH : You divided upon it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: My right 
hon. Friend cannot tell what was in our 
mind. I can tell him that the very 
moment the Division was taken we made 
up our mind as to what course it was 
necessary to take, and on the very first 
opportunity on which it was possible to 
explain our views to the House—namely, 
upon the Third Reading—we gave no 
doubtful or hesitating indication of what 
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that opinion was. [Cheers.] The right 
hon. Gentleman knows perfectly well 
that we have had two objects in reference 
to this matter. The first object he has 
himself stated in my own words —that 
we did not want the employer to have it 
in his power to escape in any degree any 
liability imposed upon him by this Bill. 
Does the omission of the sub-section 
prevent that? It does not, and my right 
hon. Friend has admitted that, because 
in the previous section the Registrar 
General is to be satisfied that the 
employer’s liability under the scheme is 
equal to his liability under the Bill. 
[“ Hear, hear!”] They had been from 
the first determined that they would do 
nothing to discourage voluntary arrange- 
ment because they thought that where 
that could be carried out it would do 
more than statutory obligation. The 
sub-section which it was proposed to 
omit would discourage agreement to 
which they attached importance, and he 
had therefore no hesitation in agreeing 
with the Lords’ Amendment. [ Ministerial 
cheers. | 
Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) said 
he had read the speech of Lord Salisbury 
giving the reasons for this omission, and 
he considered it was a direct insult. 
*Mr. SPEAKER reminded the hon. 
Member that when he quoted arguments 
used in Debate in the other House and 
answered them he was out of order. 
Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) said 
he saw no reason for agreeing to the 
Amendment made in another place. A 
workman who gave his work to this 
country had a right to be maintained 
when he was injured. [“ Hear, hear ! ”] 
Hehad as much right asa man who fought 
for his country. He was a soldier of 
industry. Therefore he could not accede 
to what had been done in another place 
The right hon. Gentleman now stated 
that when he spoke before he expressed 
his individual opinions. It struck him 
they were all fighting for their own 
ends. What had the employers to 
suffer ? It was said that their liability 
would be a mere trifle. He did not see 
why they should accede to the Amend- 
ment. 


Mr. Chamberlain. 


{COMMONS} 
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On the return of Mr. SPEAKER after 
the usual interval, 


Mr. CALDWELL said the sub-section 
which the House of Lords had struck ou‘ 
was discussed at considerable length in 
this House. The effect of the sub-section 
was that the failure of any scheme should 
not be detrimental to the workmen or to 
his relatives, in case of his death, inas- 
much as the employer was to make good 
any deficiency of funds which arose. He 
thought the House should disagree with 
the Lords’ Amendment. 


Question put “That this House doth 
agree with the Lords in the said Amend- 
ment.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 115; 
Noes, 66.—(Division List No. 348.) 
Lords’ Amendments agreed to: Sub- 
section (5), after “the” [“ favourable to 
the ”] insert “general body of ;” leave out 
“by the employer”; leave out “ where- 
upon the funds” and insert as a new 
sub-section “when a certificate is re- 
voked “or expires any moneys or 
securities held for the purpose.” 


Motion made, “That the House do 
agree with the Lords in the following 
Amendment”: Leave out Clause 4 and 
insert the following clause : 


(2) “ Where in an employment to which this 
Act applies, the undertakers as hereinafter 
defined contract with any person for the execu- 
tion by or under such contractor of any work, 
and the undertakers would, if such work were 
executel by workmen immediately employed by 
them, be liable to pay compensation under this 
Act to those workmen in respect of any accident 
arising out of and in the course of their empluy- 
ment, the undertakers shall be liable to pay to 
any workman employed in the execution of the 
work any compensation which is payable to the 
workman (whether under this Act or in respect 
of personal negligence or wilful act indepen- 
dently of this Act), by such contractor, or would 
be so payable if such contractor were an 
‘employer to whom this Act applies. Provided 
that the undertakers shall be entitled to be 
indemnified by any other person who would 
have been liable independently of this section. 
This section shall not apply to any contract with 
any person for the execution by or under such 
contractor of any work which is merely ancillary 
or incidental to, and is no part of, or process in, 
the trade or business carried on by such under- 
takers respectively.” 





*Sm C. DILKE said they were 
in a curious position in regard to 
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this new clause. The original clause 
was settled in this House by general 
agreement, but when it got to the 
House of Lords Lord Salisbury said 
it was wholly unintelligible. In Com- 
mittee in the other House another 
clause was inserted, but on report Lord 
Salisbury said that it also was wholly un- 
intelligible—[a laugh|—and he accepted 
a series of Amendments which put the 
clause in the form in which it now stood. 
But of this, the third, form of the clause, 
Lord Salisbury said :—- 

“They had done their best. There was nothing 
more interesting to those who had often watched 
the Committees in the House than to compare 
the prophecies whieh were made as to the 
meaning of a particular clause with the actuality 


which was afterwards revealed in the decision 
of the Judges.” 


He did not propose to move any Amend- 
ment, because he did not feel competent 
todo so. He thought the clause which 
left the House of Commons was intelli- 
gible, but he confessed he did not under- 
stand the clause as it now stood. The 
last four lines of the new clause were 
introduced at the instance of a private 
Member of the House of Lords. He 
believed that there was a difference 
between the advisers of the Government 
as to the meaning of the proviso and the 
preceding three lines. 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
said that Lord Herschell was in agreement 
with Lord Salisbury as to the clause 
which went up from the Commons being 
unintelligible. The clause agreed to by 
the House of Commons was put into the 
Bill from the Bill of the right hon. 
Member for Fife, and was passed with- 
out notice. The clause inserted by the 
Lords was clearer, but it was not 
intended to alter the effect of the clause 
as agreed to by the Commons. 

Mr. URE said that every one knew 
what was intended by the clause, but 
the expression of the intentions was not 
so easy. It was impossible to draw the 
distinction which was attempted to be 
drawn by the Lords’ clause between work 
which was “part of” and work which 
was ‘‘ merely ancillary or incidental to” 
the trade carried on by the undertakers. 
Would, for instance, the clause apply in 
a coal mine in respect of the several classes 
of work which were not directly con- 
cerned with winning coal? Perhaps the 
first part of the Lords’ clause was more 
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intelligible than that agreed to by the 
House of Commons, but the proviso 
ought to be left out. 


Mr. CRIPPS said the object of the pro- 
viso was simply to make it clear that, 
where the work was not really the work 
of the head employer, the head employer 
should not be liable to the men. In such 
cases—as, for instance, where a builder 
was called in for some incidental pur- 
pose—the men’s remedy should be against 
their real employer. The proviso was 
really in the interests of the workmen, 
and not of the employers. Since the 
original clause was agreed to, the word 
“ undertakers ” had been defined, which 
made clearer drafting possible. 


Sm W. HARCOURT  (Mon- 
mouthshire, W.) said that the House 
was in an awkward position. The 
House sent up to the Lords a clause on 
this important point with all the con- 
sideration which could be given to it by 
the Treasury Bench and their able law 
officers. Lord Salisbury found that 
clause to be wholly unintelligible. Then 
the legal advisers of the Government in 
the Lords devised another clause, with a 


proviso for which the Government 
advisers in neither House were re- 
sponsible. The assistance of the 


Attorney General was desirable on this 
point. 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said 
that no one would deny the first part 
of the new clause to be an im- 
provement. When the question was 
first being discussed in the House, 
he said that on such a difficult point 
he should be glad to have the assis- 
tance of the drafting of the right hon. 
Member for Fife in the Bill of 1893. 
Though he pointed out objections to the 
right hon. Member’s clause, he thought it 
was at the time the best that had been 
devised. As to the clause put in by the 
Lords, the first sub-section was framed hy 
the Lord Chancellor and Lord Herschell, 
and undoubtedly the earlier part of this 
clause expressed more clearly the posi- 
tion of the sub-contractor and the head 
employer. The proviso was to a large 
extent inspired by Lord Herschell. It 
was clear that the clause ought not to 
apply where the work done by the sub- 
contractor was not part of the “ under- 
taker’s” business. For instance, the 
painting of railway-station rooms was 
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purely ancillary to the business of a rail- 
way company. He would not say that 
®& question might not arise upon the 
words “ancillary and incidental to ;” but 
the clause was not in the interests of the 
employers. 

Mr. R. B. HALDANE (Haddington- 
shire) said that the original clause as in 
the Bill of 1893 was the result of pro- 
longed conference between those respon- 
sible for the Bill and the Government 
draftsmen. What was the meaning of 
the words “merely ancillary and inci- 
dental to”? He had not the slightest 
idea. These words seemed to have been 
put in without much examination and 
without much consideration, and what 
the effect would be on the clause it was 
extremely difficult to say. As far as one 
could judge, they would cut down the 
operation of the main part of the sec- 
tion as it stood. In his judgment it 
was extremely undesirable that these 
words should be added; it would be 
much better that the original clause 
us drafted here, after careful con- 
sideration, should be reintroduced, or else 
that the proviso should be dropped out. 

Mr. G. WHITELEY (Stockport) 
thought that though the wording of the 
proviso was not so clear as that which he 
had the honour to get introduced when 
the Bill was before the House of Com- 
mons, yet the four words were perfectly 
intelligible. There were a great many 
processes, such as whitewashing and 
painting engineering and boiler works, in 
which sub-contractors were employed 
with whom owners of the factory had 
ncthing to do. The responsibility was 
etirely to the sub-contractor, and it was 
unreasonable to suggest that the em- 
ployer who had nothing to do with the 
work should be responsible to the work- 
man. There was a case in connection 
with cotton factories where the owner of 
the factory ought to be liable. That was 
the case of the minder of the spinning 
machines, who had people under him, 
and they were responsible to and paid 
by him and not the owner of the factory. 
Nevertheless, that being a part of the 
business and within the scope of the 
trade of a cotton factory, the mill-owner 
ought to be responsible for any injury or 
accident that occurs, but painting and 
whitewashing and so on were only ancil- 
lary and incidental to and not within 
the scope of the trade or business. 
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Mr. PARKER SMITH said it seemed 
eminently reasonable that where you em- 
ployed somebody as a sub-contractor in 
your own line of business there you 
should be liable for accidents, but other- 
wise if it was somebody outside. He 
thought the proviso would be better if 
those words were left out—‘“ merely 
ancillary or incidental to.” 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON (Tower Ham- 
lets, Poplar) urged the Home Secretary 
to accept the suggestion of the hon. 
Member below the Gangway. 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY said 
he would do his best to have the words 
left out when the Bill went back to 
another place. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: Negative the 
clause here and allow it to be put back 
in the House of Lords with the words 
altered. 

Mr. C. B. RENSHAW (Renfrewshire, 
W.) hoped the Government would not 
yield to the suggestion. In the House of 
Lords, Lord Herschell expressed the 
strongest opinion that there ought to be 
a provision to meet sub-contractors who 
were outside the ordinary scope of the 
business. 

Sm W. HARCOURT: We are all 
agreed ; it is only a question of words. 

Mr. RENSHAW said that as an em- 
ployer he felt he should be protected 
when he called in some outside contrac- 
tor to do some work about his mill, and 
feeling that he did not want the words 
taken out. 

Mr. W. E. M. TOMLINSON (Preston) 
thought he knew the reason for intro- 
ducing these words. It was to insert the 
case of limited companies, which usually 
took very wide powers in the memoran- 
dum of association, and unless some 
guarding words were put in they might 
be held liable, although they employed 
an outsider to do something which was 
altogether outside the main purpose for 
which the company was established. 

Mr. J. COLVILLE (Lanarkshire, N.E.) 
as an employer of labour, had a convic- 
tion that the words in question would 
only complicate matters by raising a 
doubt in the mind of an injured work- 
man as to whether the sub-contractor 
was the proper person to sue, and conse- 
quently lead to litigation. 

Mr. SYDNEY GEDGE (Walsall) hoped 
the Government would stand by the 
Amendment of the other House. The 
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words were little more than surplusage, 
and if the House rejected the words it 
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| person to recover damages, or against his em- 
| ploy er for compensation under this Act, but 
| not against both, and if compensation be paid 





would only increase the difficulty of | 
getting the Bill through. 

Mr. PRITCHARD MORGAN (Merthyr | 
Tydvil) understood that the Bill intended | 
to abolish contributory negligence, but | 
in the case of a mine a contract might | 
be given to sink a shaft, to break the 
coal, or to raise it to the surface, and as 
those sub-contractors might be men of 
straw, the mine-owner would not be 


liable. 


Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 


Clause 8,— 


COMPENSATION TO WORKMEN IN CASE OF 
BANKRUPTCY OF EMPLOYER. 


Where any employer becomes liable under | 
this Act to pay compensation in respect of any | 
accident, and is entitled to any sum from | 
insurers in respect of the amount due to a | 
workman under such liability, then in the event 
of the employer becoming bankrupt, or making 
a composition or arrangement with his | 
creditors, or if the employer is a company, of | 
the company having commenced to be wound 
up, such workman shall have a first charge | 
upon the sum aforesaid for the amount so due, | 
and the Judge of the County Court of the | 
district may direct the insurers to pay such | 
sum into the Post Office Savings Bank in the | 
name of the Registrar of such court, and the | 
provisions of the first schedule hereto with | 
reference to the investment in the Post Office | 
Savings Bank of any sum allotted as compen- | 
sation shall apply to any sum so directed to 
be paid. 

(2.) In the application of this Act to Scot- 
land, the words “have a first charge upon” 
shall mean “be preferentially entitled to.” 





*Sirr MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY | 
moved to agree with the Lords’ | 
Amendments: In Sub-section (1) leave | 


out “ of the district ” ; after “and” insert 
“order the same to be invested or ap- | 
plied in accordance with”; leave out | 
from “compensation ” shall apply to any | 
sum 80 directed to be paid,” and insert | 
“ and those provisions shall apply accord- | 
ingly.” 
. | 
In Sub-section (2) leave out “ Act” and 
insert “section.” | 
| 
Clause 6,— 

RECOVERY OF DAMAGES FROM STRANGER. | 


Where the injury was caused under circum- | 
stances creating a legal liability in some person 
other than the employer to pay damages in 
respect thereof, the workman may, at his 
option, proceed, either at law against that 


under this Act, the employer shall be entitled 
| to be indemnified by the said other person. 


After “injury ” insert “for which com- 
pensation is payable under this Act.” 


” 


Clause 7,— 
APPLICATION OF ACT AND DEFINITIONS. 


(1.) This Act shall apply only to employment 
by the undertakers as hereinafter defined, on 
or in, or about a railway, factory, mine, 
quarry, or engineering work, and to employ- 
ment by the undertakers as hereinafter defined, 
on, in, or about any building which exceeds 
thirty feet in height, and is being constructed, 
demolished, or repaired by means of a scaffold. 
ing, or on which machinery driven by steam, 
water, or other mechanical power is being used 
for the purpose of the construction, demolition, 
or repair thereof. 

(2.) In this Act— 

“Railway” means the railway of any rail- 

way company to which the Regulation of 
Railways Act 1873 applies, and includes 
a light railway made under the Ligit 
Railways Act 1896; and “ railway ” 
and “railway company” have the same 
meaning as in the said Acts of is73 and 
1846. 
“Factory” has the same meaning as in 
the Factory and Workshop Acts 1878 
to 1891, and also includes any dock, 
wharf, quay, warehouse, machinery, or 
plant, to which any provision of the 
Factory Acts is applied by the Factory 
and Workshop Act 1895, and, every 
laundry worked by steam, water, or 
other mechanical power. 

“Mine” means a mine to which the Coal 
Mines Regulation Act 1887 or the Metal- 
liferous Mines Regulation Act 1872 
applies. 

“Quarry” means a quarry under the 
Quarries Act 1894. 

“ Engineering work” means any work of 
construction or alteration or repair of a 
railroad, harbour, dock, canal, or 
sewer, and includes any other work for 
the construction, alteration, or repair of 
which machinery driven by steam, water, 
or other mechanical power is used. 

“Undertakers” in the case of a railway 
means the railway company ; in the case 
of a factory, quarry, or laundry means 
the occupier thereof within the meaning 
of the Factory and Workshop Acts 1878 
to 1895; in the case of a mine means 
the owner thereof within the meaning 
of the Coal Mines Regulation Act 1887, 
or the Metalliferous Mines Regulation 
Act 1872, as the case may be, and in 
the case of an engineering work means 
the person undertaking the construction, 
alteration, or repair; and in the case 
of a building means the persons under- 
taking the construction, demolition, or 
repair. 

“Employer” includes any body of persons 
corporate or unincorporate and the legal 
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personal representative of a deceased 

employer. 

“ Workman” includes every person who is 
engaged in an employment to which this 
Act applies, whether by way of manual 
labour or otherwise, and whether his 
agreement is one of service or apprentice- 
ship or otherwise, and is expressed or 
implied, is oral or in writing. Any re- 
ference to a workman who has _ been 
injured shall, where the workman is 
dead, include a reference to his legal 
personal representative or to his de- 
pendants, or other person to whom com- 
pensation is payable. 

“ Dependants ” mean— 

(a) in England and Ireland, such mem- 
bers of the workman’s family specified 
in the Fatal Accidents Act 1846, as 
were wholly or in part dependent upon 
the earnings of the workman at the 
time of, or immediately prior to, his 
death ; and 

(b) in Scotland, such of the persons en- 
titled according to the law of Scotland 
to sue the employer for damages or 
solatium in respect of the death of 
the workman, as were wholly or in 
part dependent upon the earnings of 
the workman at the time of, or imme- 
diately prior to, his death. 


Lords’ Amendments: In Sub-section 
(1) after “is” [“is being constructed ”] 
insert “ either ” ; leave out “ demolished,” 
and after “scaffolding” insert “or being 
demolished”; leave out “ demolition or 
repair” and insert “repair or demoli- 
tion.” 

In Sub-section (2) leave out “demoli- 
iton or repair” and insert “repair or 
demolition” ; leave out “or immediately 
prior to”; leave out “or immediately 
prior to.” 


Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 


*Sm MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
moved to agree with the Lords in the 
insertion of the following new sub-sec- 
tion :— 


“(3.) A workman employed in a factory 
which is a shipbuilding yard shall not be ex- 
cluded from this Act by reason only that the 
accident arose outside the yard in the course 
of his work upon a vessel in any dock, river, 
oz tidal wave near the yard.” 


Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON asked whe- 
ther the Government did not think it 
desirable for the sake of clearness to 
leave out the words “near the yard.” 
He moved the omission of these words. 

Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL said it 
had been pointed out by the hon. Mem- 
ber for Tyneside that the case to meet 
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was that of riveting begun on the ways 
and being continued in the adjacent 
water. If the words “near the yard” 
were omitted the case of a vessel being 
taken into a different port would be in- 
cluded, and this contemplated a different 
state of things. They ought not to in- 
clude the case of ships generally. The 
Government felt that they had carried 
out the letter as well as the spirit of what 
they promised to do—namely, the con- 
tinuation and completion of the same 
work on vessels before they were able to 
go out on their voyage. 

Mr. J. SAMUEL (Stockton) said that 
this sub-section would exclude a very 
large number of men from the benefits of 
the Bill. What they wanted to meet was 
this. In a large number of rivers, ships 
were taken away from the shipyards to 
be engined and completed. If the words 
“near the yard” were left in, a large 
amount of litigation would ensue, be- 
cause there was no definition of “near.” 
There ought at least to be some defini- 
tion as to how near a shipyard a ship 
ought to be. 

*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY 
reminded the House that on the repre- 
sentations of hon. Members opposite the 
Government had drawn up these words 
hoping and believing that they would 
cover the cases which had been specified. 
The sub-section did not mean that the 
ships should be near the yard, but in 
the tidal waters, docks, or rivers, con- 
tiguous to the yard. 

Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said 
the object of the words was to 
prevent shipbuilders being liable for 
compensation for what might be called 
maritime accidents; but he did not 
think they were the very best words 
for the purpose. What should be done 
was to restrict the liability of the 
employer in those cases not in regard to 
the place in which the accident happened, 
but that in regard to the nature of the 
accident. 

Mr. T. T. BUCKNILL (Surrey, 
Epsom) referred to the case of a ship 
which was behind time and which was 
taken away to be delivered, with the 
workmen on board to complete her on 
the way. Such a ship would be still 
under the control of the builder ; and it 
would be a great injustice to the work 
men who were taken away on board her 
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if, in the case of an accident, they should 
have no claim for compensation. He 
thought that words should be introduced 
to cover such cases. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH said that a 
ship built on the Clyde might be taken 
round for delivery to some port in the 
south of England with workmen still 
engaged in completing her. To meet such 
cases he suggested the use of the words— 
“in completing a vessel launched from that 
yard, and still under the control of the 
builder.” 

Those words would bring within the 
operations of the Act cases where the 
same men were employed on board the 


ship by the same employer under 
similar conditions. 
*Mr. J. CARVELL WILLIAMS 


(Notts, Mansfield) said that the Attorney 
General objected to the Amendment from 
a fear that it would include seamen ; but 
the clause was distinctly limited to work- 
men employed in shipbuilding. It ap- 
peared to him that according to the 
punctuation of the clause the limitation 
they had been discussing applied only to 
tidal waters near to the yard, and that 
the river, or the dock, might be anywhere. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: May I appeal 
to the House to take a decision on this 
question, which I think has been sufii- 
ciently discussed? We have made in 
this Amendment aconcession undoubtedly 
in the interest of the workman, since we 
have included a class of workmen who 
were not included in the original draft 
of the Bill. I must say it is hardly 
encouraging to find that hon. Members, 
when we have granted what they ask by 
way of amendment, should make it a 
basis for a further claim. [Cries of 
“No!”] Yes, it is a further claim. At 
this stage of the Bill it is not possible to 
discuss every conceivable imaginary case 
that is put before us for inclusion in the 
Bill. An hon. Gentleman opposite has 
even given us a case which he himself 
tells us cannot possibly arise—{lawghter] 
—and we are asked at a moment’s notice 
to elaborate a clause that shall apply to 
cases which I will undertake to say will 
not happen once in a hundred years. 
*Mr. ASQUITH said he should like 
the House to consider for a moment 
what was the point as to which the right 
hon. Gentleman said the Government had 
made a concession. It was this: As 
they all knew, the work of shipbuilding 
could not always, from the nature of the 
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case, be completed within the yard itself. 
The incomplete ship had to be moved 
away a certain distance, and the same 
men who had been employed in the yard 
under the same employer, and exposed to 
the same risks, had to accompany the 
ship until she was completed. The 
Government had admitted fairly and 
properly that it was not right that the 
liability of the employer should be con- 
fined to the time when the workman 
was within what he might call the 
precincts of the yard itself. It was well 
known that it was part of the ordinary 
course of business that although the ship 
was sometimes floated out into a river or 
dock some distance from the yard, very 
often the work of completing her went 
on during the whole course of her preli- 
minary voyage, say from the Clyde to 
London. 
Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : Or to Buenos 

Ayres! [A laugh.| 

*Mr. ASQUITH: I thought we were 
trying to deal with this matter in a busi- 
ness spirit. [‘‘ Hear, hear!”] I must say 
that such an interruption does not tend 
to facilitate the discussion of this matter. 
[Loud Opposition cheers. | 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: I beg the 
right hon. Gentleman’s pardon, and I 
am sorry that he has misunderstood me. 
I do not think it a ridiculous interposi- 
tion at all. What I want to point out 
is, that we cannot deal with every excep- 
tional case; and it would be just as 
reasonable to claim if—as sometimes hap- 
pens to my knowledge—persons are sent 
with a ship the whole of the first voyage 
for the purpose of completing details of 
construction—it would be just as sensible 
to claim that these workmen shall come 
under the Bill during the whole of that 
time, as to claim that they shall come 
under the Bill when the ship is being 
taken from one port to another. 


*Mr. ASQUITH remarked that the 
case put by the right hon. Gentleman 
might occur once in a hundred or a 
thousand years—[laughter|—and when 
it did occur he did not see why it should 
not be included in the Bill. What he 
was speaking of when he was interrupted 
was what happened in the ordinary course 
of business. He was speaking of what 
was within the knowledge of a great 
number of practical men, and of what he 
knew something about from his experience 
as a professional man. It was a very 
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common fact that a ship, while in the| to compensation as long as he was in his 
course of completion, had to be taken | service. 

far beyond the dock, river, or tidal) *Sir CHARLES CAYZER (Barrow- 
water, and he could not see why the/ in-Furness) said that frequently a ship 
employer’s liability should cease when| was taken to some distance from the 
that occurred. He could not see why | yard in which she was built, to receive 
the Government should not accept the | her engines and complete her equipment, 
Amendment which had been suggested, | and named cases where this was done. 
which would make the test of liability not If accidents happened during that stage 
one merely of locality. They should make! of the work the men engaged on 
the test not one of locality, but whether | her in the employment of the builders 
the man was still actually employed on) of the hull or machinery should be en- 
the work for which he was engaged, and _ titled to compensation, and as the clause 
whether the ship still remained under the | now stood they would be excluded. He 


control of the shipbuilder who employed | 
him. If they made the liability extend 
until the ship was handed over to the 
purchaser for whom she was intended, 
that would be a far more logical way of 
dealing with the question, and it would 
carry out the intention of hon. Members 
on both sides of the House that this 
liability should not be artificially limited 
to the shipbuilding yard or its immediate 
vicinity. He hoped the Government 
would accept the Amendment, and would 
feel that in doing so they were not 
unduly extending the liability of the| 
employer. [‘ Hear, hear !”] 

Mr. G. C. T. BARTLEY (Islington, 
N.) stated that in the case of ships of 
war built in this country it often | 
occurred that during their trial trips they | 
were practically in charge of the men} 
who had been employed in 1 building. An | 
instance occurred a year or two since of | 
a ship sent out for trial in this way, | 
when, owing to some flaw, her engines | 
blew up and several men were killed. | 
The words “near the yard” would ex- 
clude such a case. Surely, if they put|r 
anybody in, cases of that kind ought to | 
be included. The words ought to be. 
struck out if the clause were to do sub- 
stantial justice. 

Mr. W. R. BOUSFIELD (Hackney, 
N.) said the spirit and tendency of the 
Act was to make compensation dependent 
not on the locality but on the employer. 
He ventured to think that the point of 
locality in this clause was a very small 
one ; and he should like to appeal to the 
Government—who had shown themselves 
very ready to meet the workmen’s repre- 
sentatives on all practical points—-to 


leave out these words. The employer 





would be still amply guarded by the fact 
that the workman would only be entitled 





Mr. Asquith. 


thought the w ords “ limiting the locality ” 
should be struck out, and he would sup- 
port the Amendment to that effect. 

Mr. RADCLIFFE COOKE (Hereford) 
said a great many appeals had been 
addressed to the Government from both 
sides of the House. He could under- 
stand that appeals from the opposite side 
would not receive quite the same atten- 
tion as appeals from the Government 
side; but surely hon. Members, like 
himself, when they appealed to the 
Government on this point, ought to 
receive some reply from some Member of 
the Government. If all the words of 
limitation were taken out of the clause, 
and the clause were simply reduced to 
this—‘‘in the course of his work upon 
'such vessel ”—that would meet the case. 
| [“‘ Hear, hear !” 

Sir W. HARCOURT supported the 
suggestion made by the hon. Member 
(Mr. Cooke). The Amendment originally 
moved by his hon. Friend would not 
|altogether carry out the object he had in 
i'view. What they wanted was to get 
rid of all these words as to locality. If 
they left out all the words after ‘“ vessel ” 
in the last line, thus making the clause 


| apply to all persons in the same employ 
/and on the same work until the comple- 


tion of the vessel, their object would be 
attained. [‘ Hear, hear!” 

_ Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON said he would 
withdraw the Amendment in order that 
some other Member might move another 
Amendment which would better meet 
the case. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Sm W. HARCOURT proposed to 
amend the Lords’ Amendment by leaving 
out the words “in any dock, river, or 
tidal water near the yard,” 
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Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he did 
not object to the principle which hon. 
Members had expressed in connection 
with this matter, but he had the greatest 
doubt whether the House was wise, on 
the spur of the moment and at the last 
stage of the Bill, to move Amendments 
the consequences of which perhaps no 
one could foresee. He really thought 
that hon. Members behind him who 
volunteered these Amendments on a most 
complicated subject should consider 
whether it was wise to press them against 
the opinion of those who were responsibie 
for the Bill, and who thought that they 
might lead to very dangerous results. 
[‘‘ Hear, hear!”] In the case of a ship 
not completely finished which was sent 
upon its voyage, it might be to Buenos 
Ayres, Australia, or the most distant 
parts, and on which, in order to complete 
the details, men in the employ of the 
shipbuilder were sent out, under the 
Amendment of the right hon. Gentleman 
the Leader of the Opposition, such men 
would during the whole of that time be 
under the protection of the Bill. The 
House had decided not to include seamen 
in the Bill precisely because the employer 
could not have control over them when 
there were these great distances and long 
intervals of time, and yet on the last 
stage of the Bill it was now proposed by 
a side wind which would introduce this 
provision, which in many cases might be 
the cause of great injustice to the em- 
ployers. [‘ Hear, hear!”] He ventured 
to say it might also be the cause of great 
inconvenience in trade. He did not 
presume at a moment’s notice, while 
thinking on his legs, to be able to deal 
with an intricate question of this kind, 
but he did warn the House against 
forcing on the Government an Amend- 
ment which he did not think could 
possibly have been sufficiently con- 
sidered. 

Sir FRANCIS EVANS (Southamp- 
ton) hoped the Government would see 
their way to meet the point of the right 
hon. Gentleman. 

Mr. BUCKNILL thought the Amend- 
ment might be improved if after the word 
“work” the words were added— 

“in completing a vessel launched from that 
yard and still under the control of the 
employer.” 

He thought it was just that the builder 
should be liable for injuries to his work- 
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men only so long as they were under his 
control. 

Mr. SYDNEY BUXTON thought the 
House was generally agreed as to what they 
wanted. The objections of the right hon. 
Gentleman were practically covered by 
the definition of a shipbuilding yard 
contained in the Factory Act of 1878. 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY said the 
words of the Factory Act did not apply. 
What they wished to protect. the ship- 
builder from was being made to pay for 
the maritime risk occasioned by the want 
of navigating skill on the part of some 
other person. 

*Mr. ASQUITH said that it was not 
intended to provide against maritime 
risks or perils of the sea to which seamen 
were ordinarily exposed. 

Mr. PARKER SMITH hoped the 
Colonial Secretary would accept some 
such form of words as the hon. and 
learned Member for Epsom had suggested. 
He held that until the builders had 
delivered a ship over, and as long as they 
had control over her, the workmen upon 
her should be entitled to receive com- 
pensation. It was often the case that 
the builders retained control over a 
vessel for a certain time after she left 
the shipbuilding yard. As soon as the 
ship was delivered over the builders 
ought no longer to be liable, a different 
set of circumstances arising. 

Sir W. HARCOURT asked leave to 
withdraw his Amendment, and was _pro- 
ceeding to explain his reasons for so 
doing when he was met by Ministerial 
cries of “ No!” and “ Spoke !” 

*Mr. SPEAKER: The right hon. 
Gentleman cannot speak if leave be 
refused. 

Mr. J. SAMUEL wished to say that 
he could not agree to the Amendment 
proposed by the hon. and learned Member 
for Epsom. 

*Mr. SPEAKER: Order, order! The 
suggested Amendment of the hon, Meme 
ber for the Epsom Division is not before 
the House. [Laughter.| 

Viscount CRANBORNE (Rochester) 
said that it was clear that they were in 
a state of great confusion. He pro- 
tested against the production of these 
elaborate Amendments at the last 
moment. [‘“Hear, hear!”] He repre- 
sented a constituency which was largely 
interested in this subject, and in the 
name of his constituents he protested 
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against his being asked to discuss 
Amendments which he had not seen, 
which were not printed, and the purport 
of which he had not grasped. Sucha 
way of doing business was all very well 
in Committee or at the Report stage, but 
now they had arrived at the last stage of 
the Bill, and would have no opportunity 
of revising any stupid blunder which 
might be perpetrated. 
He trusted that the Government 
would not be induced by the pressure 
put upon them to accept Amendments 
which were sprung upon the House. 
[“ Hear, hear! ”’] 

*Sir C. DILKE wished to know who 
were the persons whom the noble Lord 
attacked. [“ Hear, hear!”] The noble 
Lord had made a most vigorous attack 
upon somebody, but he did not know 
upon whom. The noble Lord apparently 
found fault with hon. Members because 
their Amendments were not printed, but 
the Lords’ Amendments had only been 
printed that morning, so that it was im- 
possible that the Amendments to be 
moved in that House could be in print. 
He was in favour of the original 
Amendment which had been withdrawn. 
[Laughter.| He recognised that there | 
was no possibility of their agreeing now | 
upon a form of words which would satisfy | 
the majority of the House, but he ap- 
pealed to the Government to make some | 
change in the Lords’ Amendment so that | 
the other House might have an opportun- 
ity of reconsidering the Amendment, and 
altering it in accordance with the views 
expressed by the majority of the House of 
Commons. 

Sm J. FERGUSSON (Manchester, 
N.E.) thought that the Amendment of 
the right hon. Member for West Mon- 
mouthshire would be satisfactory if the 
following words were added to _ it, 
“Launched from that yard and while 
under the control of the employer.” 





Question put, “That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Lords’ Amendment.” 


{COMMONS} 


(‘‘ Hear, hear !”) | P 
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APPLICATION TO WORKMEN IN EMPLOYMENT 
OF CROWN. 


(1.) This Act shall not apply to persons in 
the naval or military service of the wn, 
but otherwise shall apply to any employment 
by or under the Crown to which this Act 
would apply if the employer were a private 
erson. 

(2.) The Treasury may, by warrant laid be- 
fore Parliament, modify, for the purposes of 
this Act, their warrant made under Section one 


| of the Superannuation Act 1887. 


Lords’ Amendment adding at the end 
of Sub-section (2) the words— 


“and, notwithstanding anything in that Act 
or any such warrant, may frame a scheme with 
a view to its being certified by the Registrar 
of Friendly Societies under this Act.” 


Agreed to. 


Clause 10,— 


| COMMENCEMENT OF ACT AND SHORT TITLE. 


(1.) This Act shall come into operation cn 
the thirty-first day of March, One thousand 
eight hundred and ninety-eight. 

(2.) This Act may be cited as the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act 1897. 


On the Lords’ Amendment altering the 
date for the Bill to come into operation 
from March 31, 1898, to July 1, 1898, 


*Sir C. DILKE said this was a very 
considerable concession to the body 
representing the coalowners in both 
Houses. It must be remembered that it 
was a concession on a concession, and 


| when the Amendment was moved in Com- 


mittee in the House of Lords the Govern- 
ment refused to entertain it, because a 
considerable concession had already been 
made. It was, however, accepted on the 
Report stage. He thought it was a ques- 
tion on which the opinion of the House 


| ought to be taken. [“ Hear, hear! ”] 


The House divided:—Ayes, 143; | 
Noes, 80.—-(Division List, No. 349.) 


| 
| 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that, in his 
opinion, this was the only Amendment 
that had in any way diminished the 


Lords’ Amendment accordingly agreed | benefit of the Act, and it had diminished 


to. 
Viscount Cranborne. 


the benefit to this extent—that it had 
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postponed its application for three, 


months longer. It was, as the right hon. |, 


Gentleman had said, a concession on a 
concession ; but practically all the Gov- 
ernment had consented to do was to post- 
pone the action of the Bill for six months 
beyond the time when it would in the 
ordinary course come into operation. 
That was the extent of the concession. 
Was it unreasonable? It was admitted 
on both sides of the House that for the 
first time they were introducing a great 
new principle into legislation. It was a 
principle so great and so new that right 
hon. Gentlemen opposite had even ex- 
pressed surprise at the Government being 
able to carry it through. Was it, there- 
fore, unreasonable that this great new 
principle should be delayed for six 
months in order that the great trades 
concerned might make preparations? To 
his mind that was not the case. [“ Hear, 
hear!”] He thought it was reasonable 
to the employers, and he thought it might 
be beneficial to the men, because he be- 
lieved the time would be taken advantage 
of to come to terms with them as to the 
arrangements to be made. On the whole, 
he thought the concession might be 
heartily supported. [‘ Hear, hear!”] 


Motion made, and Question put, “ That 
this House doth agree with the Lords in 
the said Amendment.” 


The House divided:—Ayes, 150; 
Noes, 60.—(Division List, No. 350.) 


FIRST SCHEDULE. 


SCALE AND CONDITIONS OF COMPENSATION. 
SCALE. 


(1.) The amount of compensation under this 
Act shall be— 


(a) where death results from the injury— 

(i.) if the workman leaves dependants, a 
sum equal to his earnings during the 
three years next preceding the injury, 
or the sum of one huridred and fifty 
pounds, whichever of those sums is the 
larger, but not exceeding in any case 
three hundred pounds, provided that the 
amount of any weekly payments made 
under this Act shall be deducted from 
such sum; and 


VOL. LI. [rourtH series. ] 
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(ii.) if he leaves no dependants, the reason- 
able expenses of his medical attendance 
and burial, not exceeding ten pounds ; 

(b) where total or partial incapacity for work 

results from the injury, a weekly payment 
during the incapacity after the second week 
not exceeding fifty per cent. of his average 
weekly earnings during the previous twelve 
months, if he has been so long employed, 
but if not, then for any less period during 
which he has been engaged in the same 
employment, such weekly payment not to 
exceed one pound. 

(2.) In fixing the amount of weekly payment, 
regard shall be had to the difference between 
the amount of the average weekly earnings of 
the workman before the accident and the 
average amount which he is able to earn after 
the accident. 

(3.) The payment shall, in case of death, be 
made to the legal personal representative of 
the workman, or, if he has no legal personal 
representative, to or for the benefit of his de- 
pendants, or if he leaves no dependants, to 
the person to whom the expenses are due; 
and if made to the legal personal represen- 
tative, shall be paid by him to or for the benefit 
of the dependants or other person entitled 
thereto under this Act. 

(4.) Any question as to who is a dependant, 
or as to the amount payable to each dependant, 
skall, in default of agreement, be settled by 
arbitration under this Act. 

(5.) The sum allotted as compensation to a 
dependant may be invested or otherwise applied 
for the benefit of the person entitled thereto, 
as agreed or as ordered by the committee or 
other arbitrator. 

(6.) Any sum which is agreed or is ordered 
by the committee or arbitrator to be invested 
may be invested in whole or in part in the 
Post Office Savings Bank by the Registrar of 
the County Court in his name as Registrar. 

(7.) Any sum to be so invested may be in- 
vested in the purchase of an annuity from the 
National Debt Commissioners through the Post 
Office Savings Bank, or be accepted by the 
Postmaster General as a deposit in the name of 
the registrar as such, and the provisions of 
any statute or regulations respecting the limits 
of deposits in savings bank, and the declara- 
tion to be made by a depositor, shall not apply 
to such sums, 

(8.) No part of any money invested in the 
name of the registrar of any county court in 
the Post Office Savings Bank under this Act 
shall be paid out to any registrar, except upon 
authority addressed to the Postmaster General 
by the Treasury or by the judge of the county 
court. 

(9.) Any person deriving any benefit under 
any moneys paid into a post office savings 
bank under the provisions of this Act may, 
nevertheless, open an account in a post office 
savings bank or in any other savings bank in 
his own name without being liable to any 
penalties imposed by any statute or regulations 
in respect of the opening of accounts in two 
savings banks, or of two accounts in the same 
savings bank. 

(10.) Any workman claiming compensation 
under this Act shall, if so required by the em- 
ployer, from time to time submit himself for 
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examination by a duly qualified medical prac- 
titioner provided and paid by the me 
If the workman refuses to submit himself to 
such examination, or otherwise obstructs the 
same, his right to such weekly payments shall 


be suspended until such examination has taken | 


place: 

Provided that if the workman objects to 
such examination he may appeal to the arbi- 
trator, whose decision shall be final. 

(11.) Any weekly payment may be reviewed 
at the request either of the employer or of the 
workman, and on such review may be ended, 
diminished or increased, subject to the maxi- 
mum above provided, and the amount of pay- 
ment shall, in default of agreement, be settled 
by arbitration under this Act. 

(12.) Where any weekly payment has been 
continued for not less than twelve months, the 
liability therefor may, on the application by 
or on behalf of either the workman or the em- 
ployer, be redeemed by the payment of a 
lump sum, to be settled, in default of agree- 
ment, by arbitration under this Act, but not 
exceeding three hundred and twelve times the 
weekly payment payable at the date of the 
application, and such lump sum may be 
ordered by the committee or arbitrator to be 
invested or otherwise applied as above men- 
tioned. 

(13.) A weekly payment shall not be capable 
of being assigned, charged, or attached, and 
shall not pass to any other person by operation 
of law. 

(14.) In the application of this schedule to 
Scotland the expression “registrar of the 
county court’? means “sheriff clerk of the 
county, and “judge of the county court” 
means “ sheriff.” 

(15.) Where compensation under this Act is 
assured by a friendly society, and the scheme 
of such society has been certified under this 
Act, the provisions of Section sixteen and 


Section forty-one of the Friendly Societies Act | 


1896, shall not apply to such society in respect 
of such scheme. 


Lords’ Amendment, page 8: In Sub- 
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deceased person. He thought the 
general feeling of the House was that 
while it was desired to make good 
| to dependants so far as was pos- 
| sible, the loss which they had sus- 
| tained by the death of those who had to 
| support them, yet, at the same time, it 
| was not desired that they should be abso- 
| lute money-gainers by the death of such 
/ persons. While adhering to the prin- 

ciple of a £150 limit in ordinary cases, a 
' discretion would be given which would 
obviate what might prove a hardship in 
other cases. 

*Sir C. DILKE agreed that there was a 
hint given to the House that some such 
change as tliis might be made, and un- 
doubtedly there were cases in which some 
hardships might have occurred under the 
| Sub-section as it left that House. He 
‘confessed that he did not understand 
|why Lord Herschell should have sup- 
|ported Lord Durham in this matter. 
|No doubt there was some ground for 
| putting in some words, but he thought 
| that they had gone too far. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN thought that 
| the right hon. Gentleman was labouring 
under a misapprehension. This was the 
‘only Amendment which diminished the 
'benefits conferred by the Bill on work- 
men. 

*Sir C. DILKE admitted that it was a 
|concession on a concession. Under ordi- 


‘nary circumstances the Bill would come 





section (1), paragraph (a) leave out into operation on New Year’s Day. The 
“dependants” and insert “any de-/ time was postponed in this House till 
pendants wholly dependent upon his/|the 31st of March, and then in the 
earnings at the time of his death,” and | other House till the lst of July. The 
after “earnings” insert “in the employ- | whole delay would be six months. 
ment of the same employer.” | Was that unreasonable? It was ad- 
*Sir MATTHEW WHITE RIDLEY, | mitted that for the first time a great 
in moving that the Lords’ Amendment principle was being admitted into our 
be agreed to, explained that, while it did legislation. The Amendment might be 
not take away the minimum sum of/advantageous to both employers and 
£150, it provided, in conjunction with | employed by enabling them to make 
the subsequent Amendment, that in cer- | arrangements for meeting the operations 
tain cases there should be a discretion | of the Bill. [* Hear, hear! ”] 


given to the arbitrator to take into con- | *Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) said 


sideration all the circumstances of per- | this was a very serious concession so far 
sons not wholly dependent upon the |as the employés were concerned. This 
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Amendment changed the Bill entirely 
from the state in which is was when it 
was introduced, and changed it entirely 
against the interest of the employé. The 
inquiry would be of an_ inquisitorial 
character into family affairs. The great 
desire with which the Government pro- 
fessed to set out was the prevention of 
litigation and to give a certainty of the 
benefit being received which the Bill was 
“intended to confer ; but the effect of this 
Amendment would not be to give cer- 
tainty and would open the way to litiga- 
tion. It was one of the most serious of 


the Amendments sent down from the 
Lords. 


Question put, “ That this House doth 
agree with the Lords in the said 
Amendment.” 


The House divided :—Ayes, 147; Noes, 
67.—(Division List, No. 351.) 


Lords’ Amendments : In paragraph (7) 


after “sum ” insert :— 


“and if the period of the workman’s employ- 
ment by the said employer has been less than 
the said three years, then the amount of his 
earnings during the said three years shall be 
deemed to be one hundred and fifty-six times 
his average weekly earnings during the period 
of his actual employment under the said 
employer.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


At end of same paragraph leave out 
“and” and insert :— 


(ii.) If the workman does not leave any such 
dependants, but leaves any dependants in part 
dependent upon his earnings at the time of his 
death, such sum, not exceeding in any case the 
amount payable under the foregoing provisions, 
as may be agreed upon, or, in default of agree- 
ment, may be determined on arbitration under 
this Act, to be reasonable and proportionate to 
the injury to the said dependants ; and 


Amendment agreed to. 


In paragraph (6) leave out “ engaged in 
the same employment” and insert in the 
employment of the same employer.” 


| 


| 


Amendment agreed to. 
VOL. LI. [rourtH seruEs.] 
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In |Sub-section (2) after “ accident” 
insert “and to any payment not being 
wages which he may receive from the 
employer in respect of his injury during 
the period of his incapacity.’ 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN moved to 
agree with the Lords’ Amendment. This — 
matter was, he said, discussed on the 
Report stage of the Bill in regard not 
merely to the money payments, but also 
to the benefits which the workman was 
alleged to receive during his incapacity. 
They thought that the consideration of 
benefits was an indeterminate thing, 
which they could not put in the Bill as 
justifying any reduction, but, on the 
other hand, it was necessary that, if the 
workman was receiving, as a voluntary 
contribution from his employer, any por- 
tion of the compensation allotted, this 
should be taken into account. 

Mr. FENWICK regarded this as 
another concession to the employers. 

*Mr. STUART-WORTLEY could not 
allow such a remark as that to pass un- 
challenged. Without some such Amend- 
ment as this it would be to the obvious 
interest of the employer to leave the 
workman to find for himself as best he 
could such comforts and payments as 
might be necessary in his wounded con- 
dition until such time as he could get his 
claim for compensation settled. The 
Amendment was, therefore, in the interest 
of the employé. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid.) said 
this Amendment was brought forward in 
that House by the hon. Baronet the 
Member for Chester-le-Street, but was 
refused by the Government. The Earl 
of Durham brought it forward in another 
place, and it was there accepted by the 
Government. He regarded it as another 
concession to the employers, in order to 
make it less detestable to them. 


Lords’ Amendment agreed to. 


Lords’ Amendments agreed to; insert 
as a fresh sub-section : 





“ (3.) Where a workman has given notice of 
an accident, he shall, if so required by the 
employer, submit himself for examination by a 


4A 
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duly qualified medical practitioner provided and 


= by the employer, and if he refuses to submit | 


mself to such: examination, or in any way 
obstructs the same, his right to compensation, 
and any proceeding under this Act in relation to 
compensation, shall be suspended until such 
examination takes place.” 


In sub-section (8) leave out “to any 
registrar.” 


In sub-section (9) leave out “ under” 
and insert “from” and leave out “ paid 
into” and insert “ invested in.” 


In sub-section (10) leave out “ claiming 
compensation ” and insert “ receiving 
weekly payments.” 


After “employer” [‘* employer from 
time to time ”] insert “or by any person 
by whom he is entitled to be indemnified.” 


Lords’ Amendment: After “employer” 
[paid by the employer ”] insert “or such 
other person ; but if the workman objects 
to an examination by that medical practi- 
tioner (the practitioner provided and 
paid by the employer), or is dissatisfied 
by the certificate of such practitioner 
upon his condition when communicated 
to him, he may submit himself for exami- 
nation to one of the medical practitioners 
appointed for the purposes of this Act, 
as mentioned in the second schedule to 
this Act, and the certificate of that 
medical practitioner as to the condition 
of the workman at the time of the exami- 
nation shall be given to the employer 
and workman, and shall be conclusive 
evidence of that condition.” 

Mr. LEES KNOWLES (Salford, W.) 
suggested that this Amendment should 
not be accepted after the word “ person” 
in the first line,” because what was pro- 
posed was that, if the workman objected 
to an examination by the medical practi- 
tioner of the employer he might submit 
himself to examination by one of the 
medical practitioners appointed for the 
purpose of the Act, and the certificate of 
that medical practitioner as to the work- 
man’s condition should be conclusive. 
Tn this matter there ought to be a sort of 





\and he would be the sole arbiter, and 
|there would be no one to assist in the 
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Court of Appeal. If the Lords’ Amend- 
ment were accepted there would be no 
such Court, but the workman would be 
able to go to the official doctor directly, 


‘arbitration. That would be very unfair 


|to the employer. He would like to 
|know how many official medical prac- 
titioners were to be appointed; how 
many would be appointed in each dis- 
trict, and what would be their salaries 
and practices? If they were to be in 
the position of medical arbitrators they 
must be neutral men. Further, he 
would Jike to know how, if this Amend- 
ment were accepted, the expenses, in the 
case of a workman going before a medical 
arbitrator, would be paid? Would 
they be paid by Parliament or not? 
Not only did he consider that this 


Amendment would not be to the 
interest of the employers, but he 
believed it would not be to the 


interest of the employed, because where 
notice had been given by a workman of 
an accident, he was examined by the 
employer’s doctor. Why should not the 
employer’s doctor examine a man when 
he was receiving weekly payments in 
consequence of injury? He moved the 
omission of all the words after “pension ” 
in line 1 of the Amendment. 

Mr. FENWICK thought they were 
entitled to know from some representative 
of the Government whether they proposed 
to reject the Lords’ Amendment. He 
assumed they might take the silence of 
the Government to mean that they 
accepted the proposal of the hon. Member 
for Salford. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said that the 
question was one as to the best way of 
carrying out the arrangements under the 
Bill. 1t was not a point on which the 
Government held very strong opinions 
themselves. Under the Bill, as it went 


to the House of Lords, the workman was 
required to submit himself for examina- 
tion to a qualified medical practitioner, 
paid by the employer. 


lf he refused, he 
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would have to appeal to an arbitrator, 
-whose decision would be final. If the 
arbitrator decided that the workman 
should undergo the examination, and if 
the result of the examination were un- 
satisfactory to the workman, he could go 
to the arbitrator again, .who would call 
in a medical practitioner appointed by 
by the State, and on his report the final 
decision would be based. It appeared 
to the Prime Minister that that was 
rather a complicated arrangement, and 
that it would be to the advantage both 
of the employer and of the workman if 
the matter were simplified, and the work- 
man was able to go directly to the 
medical man appointed by the State. 
The whole object of the Lords’ Amend- 
ment was simplification of machinery. 
But the hon, Member for Salford had 
raised an objection which was entitled 
to some weight—namely, that under the 
Lord’s amendment every case would go 
to the medical officer appointed by the 
State, whose final decision in such cir- 
cumstances might not be regarded as 
impartial. He would be thought to be 
either an employer’s man or a workman’s 
man. Therefore, the hon. Gentleman 
suggested that it would be better to 
retain the provision under which the 
medical officer appointed by the State 
was only called in when the employer’s 
medical man and the workman’s medical 
man disagreed. It was not a matter of 
great importance, and the Government 
would be glad to hear the views of any 
hon. Member who specially represented 
labour. 

*Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) 
said that, leaving out of account the fact 
that this was a Government Amendment, 
he felt that some regard should be paid 
to the prejudices of the workmen. This 
was an Amendment suggested by the 
Prime Minister as a means of smoothing 
and simplifying the working of the Act, 
and when the Bill came down here, the 
Colonial Secretary said this House need 
pay no regard to the opinion of the House 


of Lords. 
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Mr.CHAMBERLAIN: I said nothing 
of the kind. 


*Mr. J. WILSON (Durhan, Mid.) said 
that, though an expression might escape 
him in the heat of the moment, he would 
not be offensive. He earnestly hoped 
the Amendment would be rejected, and 
that the House would agree with the 
Lords. 


Mr. RENSHAW supported the 
Amendment of the hon. Member for 
Salford. It would be a great pity that 
this protection to the employer should 
be taken away. In part of the Bill 
already passed this same power had been 
given to the medical officer of the 
employer in regard to notice of accident, 
and the House ought not to stultify itself 
by making a different regulation when it 
was necessary to make an inquiry in order 
to satisfy the employer that the workman 
was really and truly incapable of dis- 
charging his duty. 


Mr. B. PICKARD (York, W.R., 
Normanton) opposed the Amendment, 
agreeing with the action of the Prime 
Minister. They knew what colliery 
doctors were, and the men would be 
satisfied with these doctors’ definition of 
what an ailment was. 


Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA. 
SURY pointed’ out that this Amend- 
ment was introduced by the Prime 
Minister, with the desirable object of 
simplifying procedure. The House 
must agree that simplification of proce- 
dure one of the objects they 
ought to aim at. That object was so 
worthy of their earnest efforts that the 
Government would support the Lords 
in the Amendment they had made. 


[ Cheers. | 
Mr. TOMLINSON argued that the 


Amendment of the Lords took away 
the jurisdiction of these cases from the 
arbitrator. 


Mr. BOUSFIELD said that if a 
workman went to the doctor under the 
4A 2 
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Act and got examined, then the certifi- 
cate was conclusive evidence ; but if the 
employer made a similar splliailiiaen it 
was not conclusive evidence. There was 
a great deal of force in what had been 


{COMMONS} 
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| municated the proposal to the hon. 
Member and he thought it had the hon. 
Member’s support. He did not say that 
| the hon. Member would not have preferred 


| Something that went more in his direction, 


said that the arbritrator should have not but he believed the hon. Member had 
merely a conclusive certificate from the | accepted this Amendment as a com- 


medical practitioner but should have the | 
practitioner before him to ask 
questions. 


Amendment negatived ; Lords’ Amend- | 
ment agreed to. 


Lords’ Amendments agreed to: In Sub- | 
section (10) ) to leave out “ otherwise ” and | 
insert “in any way” in the sentence, 


“*Tf the workman refuses to submit himself to | 
such examination, or otherwise obstructs the | 
same, his right to "such weekly payments shall | 
be suspended until such examination has taken 
place.” 


Lords’ Amendment to leave out from 
Sub-section (10) 


“Provided that if the workman objects to 
such examination he may appeal to the arbitrator 
whose decision shall be final,” 


Agreed to 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN moved that 
the House do agree with the Lords in 
the Amendment to Jeave out Sub-section 
(12) and to insert, 


“ Where any weekly payment has been con- 
tinued for not less than six months the liability 
therefor may, on the application by or on behalf 
of the employer, be redeemed by the payment of 
a lump sum, to be settled, in default of agreement, 
by arbitration under this Act, and such lump 
sum may be ordered by the committee or 
arbitrator to be invested or otherwise applied as 
above mentioned.” 


*Sir C. DILKE said he was personally 
in favour of the Lords’ Amendment. It 
was stated in the House of Lords that 
this Amendment was arrived at by an 
arrangement between masters and men ; 
but his hon. Friend the Member for Mid 
Durham repudiated the idea that he was 
a party to it. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN said he was 
sorry if he had misunderstood the hon. 
Member for Mid Durham ; but he com- 


Mr. Bousfield. 


him 


| promise. 


Mr. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid) 
| said the right hon. Gentleman the First 
| Lord of the Treasury had some con- 
| _versation with him on the subject on the 
| previous night. The way in which it 
was put to him was that the maximum 
‘would be removed if the employer 
\initiated the commutation ; but if the 
| _ workman initiated it the maximum would 
remain. 


| Mr. CHAMBERLAIN : [assure the 

hon. Gentleman that was not so. I can 
quite understand that he may have mis- 
understood me ; but I can assure him it 
was not so, for this is the only proposal 
T had in my mind. 


*Mre. J. WILSON (Durham, Mid); 
I understood that if the employer 
initiated the commutation the maximum 
should be removed, but if the workman 
took the initiative the maximum should 
remain, and the words I said were: “If 
the workman did it he would go into it 
with his eyes open.’’ I am bound to 
admit that if the “twelve months” were 
kept in the arrangement would not be a 
bad one for the workman. 


Mr. ASQUITH said he should like to 
have an explanation from the right hon. 
Gentleman on this point. He did not 
quite know why the 12 months was 
reduced to six. 

Mr. CHAMBERLAIN: The thing 
was not actually consequential. But 
there was really no object in keeping the 
12 months when you had removed the 
limit of commutation ; the advantage of 
the i2 months under the old system was 
that you gained for the workman half a 
year more compensation, but as you have 
removed all limit whatever there is no 
necessity for it. 
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Mr. ASQUITH: That was what I con- 
jectured, and, that being so, I strongly 
advise my hon. Friend to accept the 
Amendment as a whole. The great 
advantage of the Amendment over the 
initial proposal is this, that there is no 
fixed maximum of compensation. If 
that is left open to be settled by the 
arbitrator, I do not think it matters much 
at what particular time the commutation 
is made. [‘‘ Hear, hear !’’] 

Mr. FENWICK said the right hon. 
Gentleman the Colonial Secretary had 
met them fairly well in this respect, and 
had carried out what was their view 
when they discussed the question on the 
Report stage. They did not intend, 
therefore, to put the House to the trouble 
of a Division. 

Mr. RENSHAW said the words 
of the Bill as it left the House of Com- 
mons were a compromise, and it seemed 
that a fresh compromise had become 
necessary. He did not exactly know 
how the necessity arose. He rather 
thought it was in consequence of Amend- 
ments put down in the House of Lords 
by the Government which employers 
certainly regarded with very little favour 
He regretted that this second compro 
mise had become necessary. He regretted 
very much that the Government had not 
seen their way, in the interest of the 
workmen, to try to realise what great 
difficulties there would be in the way of 
insuring under this Bill in view of the 
indefinite liability put upon employers. 
He, for his own part, would be very glad 
indeed if the arrangement arrived at 
before the Bill left that House could be 
maintained ; and he did hope it would 
be understood that, while agreeing to 
what was in the Bill, he, and others who 
represented the employers, had done 
what they could to protect the interests 
of the small employers, many of whom 
might be seriously prejudiced, if not im- 
perilled, if they were suddenly called 
upon to pay down such a sum as might 
be fixed by the arbitrator. 


Lords’ Amendments agreed to. 
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Lords’ Amendments agreed to: In 
Sub-section (13) after “ payment ” insert 
“or a sum paid by way of redemp- 
tion thereof”; after “law” insert “nor 
shall any claim be set off against the 
same”; transpose paragraphs 14 and 
15. 


In Sub-section (15) leave out from 
“where” to “the provisions” in, and in- 
sert “a scheme certified under this Act 
provides for payment of compensation 
by a friendly society”; after “of” [“ of 
Section 16”] insert “the proviso to the 
first Sub-section of Section 8”; at end 
Sub-section (15) insert as a new Sub- 
section : — 


(16.) In the application of this Act to 
Ireland, the provisions of the County Officers 
and Courts (Ireland) Act 1877, with respect to 
money deposited in the Post Office Savings 
Bank under that Act shall apply to money 
invested in the Post Office Savings Bank under 
this Act. 


SECOND SCHEDULE. 


ARBITRATION. 


The following provisions shall apply for 
settling any matter which under this Act is 
to be settled by arbitration :— 


(1.) If any committee, representative of any 
employer or employers and his or their work- 
men, exists with power to settle matters under 
this Act in the case of the employer and work- 
men, the matter shall, unless either party 
objects, by notice in writing sent to the other 
party before the committee meet to consider 
the matter, be settled by the arbitration of such 
committee, or be referred by them in their dis- 
cretion to an arbitrator. 


(2.) If either party so objects, or there is 
no such committee, or the committee fails to 
settle the matter within three months from the 
date of the claim, the matter shall be settled 
by a single arbitrator agreed on by the parties, 
or in the absence of agreement, by the County 
Court Judge of the district in which the acci- 
dent occurred, according to the procedure pre- 
scribed by rules of court, or if in England the 
Lord Chancellor certifies that under the circum- 
stances of the particular district it is not con- 
venient that the County Court Judge should be 
called upon to act as arbitrator, by a single 
arbitrator appointed by such County Court 
Judge. 


(3.) In cases in which the County Court 
Judge or an arbitrator appointed by him is the 
arbitrator, the workman or some person on his 
behalf may deliver to the Registrar of the 
County Court of the district in which he 
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resides a statement of the nature of lis claim, 
with his name and address and that of the 
employer, and it shall be the duty of the 
Registrar to give notice of the said claim to the 
employer, and to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for the arbitration, and give notice 
thereof to both parties, and all such claims may 
be amended by the arbitrator on such terms 
as to adjournment or otherwise as he thinks 
just, in order that the questions in dispute may 
be disposed of. 


(4.) Any arbitrator appointed by the County 
Court Judge shall be paid out of moneys to be 
provided by Parliament in accordance with 
regulations to be made by the Treasury. 


(5.) The Arbitration Act 1889 shall not apply 
to any arbitration under this Act; but an arbi- 
trator may, if he thinks fit, submit any 
question of law for the decision of the County 
Court Judge, and the decision of the Judge on 
any question of law, either on such submission, 
or in any case where he himself acts as arbi- 
trator under this Act shall be final; unless 
within the time and in accordance with the 
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(12.) The Secretary of State may appoint 
legally qualified medical practitioners for the 
purpose of this Act, and any committee, arbi- 
trator, or judge may, subject to regulations 
made by the Secretary of State and the Trea- 
sury, appoint any such practitioner to report 
on any matter which seems material to any 
question arising in the arbitration; and the 
expense of any such medical practitioner shall, 
subject to Treasury regulations, be paid out of 
moneys to be provided by Parliament. 
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(13.) In the application of this Act and this 
schedule to Scotland— 


(a) “Sheriff” shall be substituted for 
“county court judge,” “Sheriff Court” 
for “County Court,” “action” for 
“plaint,” “Sheriff Court” for “ Regis- 
trar of the County Court,” and “act of 
sederunt” for “rules of court.” 





conditions prescribed by rules of court either | 
party appeals to the Court of Appeal; and the | 


County Court Judge, or the arbitrator ap- 
pointed by him, shall, when sitting as arbi- 


trator, have the same powers of procuring the | 
attendance of witnesses and the production of | 


documents as if the claim for compensation 
had been made by plaint in the County Court. 


(6.) In any arbitration under this Act any 
party may appear by any person duly ap- 
pointed on his behalf. 

(7.) The costs of the arbitration shall be in 
the discretion of the arbitrator. The costs, 
whether before an arbitrator or in the County 
Court, shall not exceed the limit prescribed by 
rules of Court. 


(8.) Where the amount of compensation 
under this Act shall have been ascertained, or 
any weekly payment varied, or any other 
matter decided, under this Act, either by a 
committee or by an arbitrator or by agreement, 
a memorandum thereof shall be sent by the 
said committee or arbitrator, or by any party 
interested, to the Registrar of the County 
Court for the district in which any person 
entitled to such compensation resides, who 
shall, on being satisfied as to its genuineness, 
record such memorandum in a special register 
without charge, and thereupon the said memo- 
randum shall for all purposes be enforceable 
as a County Court judgment. Provided that 
the County Court Judge may at any time 
rectify such register. 


(9.) The duty of a County Court Judge under 
this Act shall, subject to rules of court, be part 
of the duties of the County Court, and the 
officers of the Court shall act accordingly. 


(10.) No court fee shall be payable by any 
party in respect of any proceeding under this 
Act in the County Court prior to the award. 


(11.) Any sum awarded as compensation 


titled, and his solicitor or agent shall not be 
entitled to recover from him or to claim a lien 
on the said sum awarded for any costs except 
such as have been awarded in the arbitration. 





(b) Any award or agreement as to com- 
pensation under this Act may be com- 
petently recorded for execution in the 
books of council and session or sheriff 
court books, and shall be enforceable in 
like manner as a recorded decree arbitral. 


(c) Any application to the Sheriff as arbi- 
trator shall be heard, tried, and deter- 
mined summarily in the manner provided 
by the fifty-second section of the Sheriff 
Courts (Scotland) Act, 1876, save only 
that parties may be represented by any 
person authorised in writing to appear 
for them, and subject to the declaration 
that it shall be competent to either 
party within the time and in accord- 
ance with the conditions prescribed by 
act of sederunt to require the Sheriff to 
state a case on any question of law 
determined by him, and his decision 
thereon in such case may be submitted 
to either division of the Court of Session, 
who may hear and determine the same 
finally, and remit to the Sheriff with 
instruction as to the judgment to be pro- 
nounced. 


(14.) In the application of this Schedule to 
‘Ireland the expression “ County Court Judge” 
shall include the Recorder of any city or town. 


| (15.) Paragraphs five and eight of this Sche- 
dule shall not apply to Scotland. 


Lords’ Amendments agreed to: In 
Sub-section (1) leave out “or em- 
ployers”; leave out “or their”; leave 
out “an arbitrator” and insert “ arbitra- 
tion as hereinafter provided.” 


In Sub-section (2) after “ committee ” 
insert “so refers the matter or”; leave 


é . | out “of the district in which the accident 
shall be paid on the receipt of the person en- | 


occurred” ; leave out 
3 


“certifies that under the circumstances of the 
particular district it is not convenient that the 
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County Court Judge should be called upon to 
act as arbitrator, by a single arbitrator ap- 
pointed by such County Court Judge,” 


and insert “so authorises according to 
the like procedure”; leave out Sub- 
section (3). 


In Subsection (4) after “judge,” in- 
sert “shall for the purposes of this Act 
have all the powers of a County Court 
Judge and.” 


In Sub-section (5) leave out “acts as 
arbitrator,’ and insert “settles the 
matter”; before “Court” insert “the 
Supreme”; leave out “when sitting as 
arbitrator,” and insert “for the purpose 
of an arbitration under this Act”; leave 
out Sub-section (6) and insert :—*“ (6.) 
Rules of court may make provision for 
the appearance in any arbitration under 
this Act of any party by some other 
person.” 


In Sub-section (7) after the first “of” 
insert “and incident to,” and after “ arbi- 
tration” insert “and proceedings con- 
nected therewith ” ; after “ Court” insert 
“and shall be taxed in manner prescribed 
by those rules,” and after Sub-section (7) 
insert the following :— 


“In the case of the death or refusal or in- 
ability to act of an arbitrator, a Judge of the 
High Court at Chambers may, on the applica- 
tion of any party, appoint a new arbitrator.” 


In Sub-section (8), after “sent ” insert 
“in manner prescribed by rules of 
Court” ; after * shall” insert “subject to 
such rules”; leave out “charge” and 
insert “fee” ; at end of Sub-section (8) 
insert as a new sub-section :— 


“Where any matter under this Act is to be 
done in a County Court, or by, to, or before 
the Judge or Registrar of a County Court, then 
unless the contrary intention appear, the same 
shall, subject to rules of court, be done in, or 
by, to, or before the Judge or Registrar of the 
County Court of the district in which all the 
parties concerned reside, or if they reside in 
different districts, the district in which the 
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accident out of which the said matter arose 
occurred, without prejudice to any transfer 
in manner provided by rules of court.” 


In Sub-section (9) after “Act” insert 
“or of an arbitrator appointed by him.” 


On the question that the House do 
agree with the Lords in the following 
Amendment in Subsection (9), after 
“accordingly ” insert 


“and rules of court may be made both for any 
purpose for which this Act authorises rules of 
court to be made, and also generally for carry- 
ing into effect this Act so far as it affects the 
County Court or an arbitrator appointed by 
the Judge of the County Court, and proceed- 
ings in the County Court or before any such 
arbitrator, and such rules may be made by the 
five Judges of the County Courts appointed for 
the making of rules under section one hundred 
and sixty-four of the County Courts Act 1888, 
and when allowed by the Lord Chancellor, as 
provided by that section, shall have full effect 
without any further consent.” 


Tue ATTORNEY GENERAL moved 
to insert after the words “and such rules 
may” the words “in England.” 


Amendment to the Lords’ Amendment 
agreed to; Lords’ Amendment, as 
amended, agreed to. 


Lords’ Amendments agreed to: In Sub- 
section (11) leave out “entitled,” and 
insert “to whom it is payable under any 
agreement or award”; leave out “the 
said sum awarded for any costs except 
such as have been awarded in the arbi- 
tration,” and insert— 


“or deduct any amount for costs from the said 
sum awarded, except such sum as may be 
awarded by the arbitrator or county court 
judge, on an application made by either party 
to determine the amount of costs to be paid to 
the said solicitor or agent, such sum to be 
awarded subject to taxation and to the scale of 
costs prescribed by rules of court.” 


In Sub-section (13) leave out “this Act 
and”; leave out the third “Court,” and 
insert “clerk”; and after Sub-section 
(13) insert: (14) paragraphs four and 


seven of this schedule shall not apply 
to Scotland.” Leave out Sub-section (15). 


Committee appointed to draw up 
reasons to be assigned to the Lords for 
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disagreeing to certain of their Amend-| repeal (55 and 56 Vic. c. 61, Section 6) 
ments to the Workmen (Compensation | gave power to levy a fine of one shilling 
for Accidents) Bill: Mr. Balfour, Mr.| in the £ when a loan was overdue, even 
Secretary Chamberlain, Secretary Sir} for a single week. By the right hon. 
Matthew White Ridley, the Attorney! Gentleman’s concession it would now 
General, Mr. Asquith, the Attorney} only be possible to levy interest upon 
General for Ireland, Mr. Jesse Collings, | overdue loans at the rate of 5 per cent. 
Mr. Sydney Buxton, and Mr. Fisher. per annum. That, he thought, was 


: ; 3 reasonable. 
To withdraw immediately. 


Ordered, that three be the quorum. Clause read a Second time and added 
to the Bill; as amended, to be con- 
sidered To-morrow. 


PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. 
é PUBLIC WORKS LOANS BILL. 
Considered in Committee. Considered in Committee, and _ re- 
reported ; as amended, to be considered 


To-morrow. 





New Clause, 


APPLICATION OF ACT TO LOANS UNDER 55 
AND 56 vic., c. 43; 60 anp 61 vic; AND 
57 anp 58 vic., c. 60. 


The provisions of this Act with respect to WORKMEN (COMPENSATION FOR 


loans on the security of a local rate shall ACCIDENTS) BILL. 
extend,— ‘ P a 
(a) to loans under the Military Lands Acts Reasons for disagreeing to certain o 


ae = 1897, on security heya the Lords’ Amendments, reported, and 

and of a grant out of money provided by 

Sealant: and whe | agreed to. 

(b) to loans under section six hundred and | 
sixty-three of the Merchant Shipping 
Act 1894, on the security of the Mercan- | 
tile Marine Fund, or of the several dues, | 
rates, fees, and payments to be carried | es 
to that fund, or of any part thereof.— | 
(The Chancellor of the Exchequer.) 





To be communicated to the Lords. 


| SUFKEME COURT OF JUDICATURE 
Brought up, and read a First time. | (IRELAND) BILL. 
; | Committee deferred till To-morrow. 
Motion made and Question proposed, | 
“That the Clause be read a Second) 


time.” | 
| 
Tus CHANCELLOR or tae EX-, —_S!IPENDIARY MAGISTRATES’ 
CHEQUER (Sir Micuazt Hicks Beacu, | ieee aeiattealh anced 
Bristol, W.) said that he proposed to ac-| Considered in Committee, and re- 


cept the principle of an Amendment to| ported; as amended, to be considered 

the schedule, standing in the name of the | To-morrow. 

hon. Member for East Mayo. The effect 

of the change would be that 5 per cent. —_—- 

per annum would be charged on arrears. 
Mr. J. DILLON (Mayo, E.) thanked 


BURIAL GROUN ee (SCOTLAND) 


the right hon. Gentleman for his conces- | 
sion. The clause which he proposed to| Committee deferred till To-morrow. 
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EXPIRING LAWS CONTINUANCE BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 
SCHEDULE. 


Part I. 


Continuance Bill. 
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ie 
Session and 
Chapter. 


2. 
Short Title. 





(1.) 
5 &6 Will. 4. c. 27. 


9 


(2.) 
3 & 4 Vict. c. 89. 


(3.) 
4 & 5 Vict. c. 30. 


(4.) 
10 & 11 Vict. c. 98. 


(.) 
11 & 12 Vict. c. 32. 


(6.) | 
14 & 15 Vict. c. 104. | 


(7.) 
17 & 18 Vict. c. 102. 


(8.) 


23 & 24 Vict. c. 19. 


(9.) 
24 & 25 Vict. c. 109. 


(10.) 
26 & 27 Vict. c. 105. 


(11.) 
27 & 28 Vict. c. 20. 


(12.) 
28 & 29 Vict. c. 46. 


(13.) 
28 & 29 Vict. c. 83. 


(14.) 
29 & 30 Vict. c. 52. 


The Linen Manufactures (Ire- 
land) Act, 1835. 


The Poor Rate Exemption Act, 
1840. 


The Ordnance Survey Act, i841. 


The Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction 
Act, 1847. 


The County Cess (Ireland) Act, 
1848. 


The Episcopal and Capitular 
Estates Act, 1851. 


The Corrupt Practices Prevention 
Act, 1854. 


The Labourers (Ireland) Act, 
1860. 


The Salmon Fishery Act, 1861 . 


The Promissory Notes Act, 1863 
The Promissory Notes (Ireland) 
Act, 1864. 


The Militia (Ballot Suspension) 
Act, 1865. 


The Locomotives Act, 1865 


The Prosecutions Expenses Act, 





How far continued. 


4. 
Amending Acts. 





| 
| 
| 


The whole Act 





| 
| 
| 


The whole Act . 


| The whole Act 
| 


| As to the pro- 
| visions continued 
by 21 & 22 Vict. 


| ¢ 50. 





| The whole Act 
| The whole Act 
| 


| 


| So much as is con- 
| tinued by the 
| Corrupt and 
| Tlegal Practices 
| Prevention Act, 
1883. 





The whole Act 


| 


| As to the appoint- 
| ment of inspec- 


| tors, s. 31. 
| 
The whole Act 


The whole Act 
The whole Act 


The whole Act 


The whole Act 








3 & 4 Vict. c. 91. 
5 & 6 Vict. c. 68. 
7 & 8 Vict. c. 47. 


& 
30 & 31 Vict c. 60. 


33 Vict. c. 13. 
47 & 48 Vict.c. 43. 
52 & 53 Vict. c. 30. 


20 & 21 Vict. ¢. 7. 


17 & 18 Vict. c. 116. 

21 & 22 Vict. c. 94. 

22 & 23 Vict.c 46. 

23 & 24 Vict. c. 124. 

31 & 32 Vict. ¢. 114. 
s. 10. 


26 & 27 Vict. c. 29. 
s. 6. 

31 & 32 Vict. c. 125. 

46 & 47 Vict. c. 51. 


49 & 50 Vict. c. 39. 
8. 3 


55 & 56 Vict. c. 50. 


45 & 46 Vict. c. 61. 


45 & 46 Vict. c. 49. 


41 & 42 Vict. c. 58. 

41 & 42 Vict. c. 77. 
(Part IT.) 

59 & 60 Vict. c. 36. 
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Session and 
Chapter. 


2. 
Short Title. 


How far continued. 





(15.) 
31 & 32 Vict. c. 


(16.) 


32 & 33 Vict. c. 2 


(17.) 
33 & 34 Vict. c. 


(18.) 
34 & 35 Vict. c. 


(20.) 
38 & 39 Vict. c. 


21. 
39 & 40 Vict. c. 


22. 


41 & 42 Vict. c. 


(23.) 
41 & 42 Vict. c. 


(24.) 
43 Vict. c. 18. 


25. 


43 & 44 Vict. c. 


(26.) 


44 & 45 Vict. c. 5 


27. 


45 & 46 Vict. c. 59. 


(28.) 
46 & 47 Vict.c. 


(29.) 
47 & 48 Vict. c 


~) 
_ 


112. 


87. 


o. 33. 


84. 


21. 


41, 


s 
to 


42, 


oS 


o 
© 


ao 
— 
. 


70. 


125. 





The Parliamentary Elections Act, 
1868. 


The Corrupt Practices Commis- 
sion Expenses Act, 1869. 


The Glebe Loan (Ireland) Act, 
1870. 


The Sunday Observation Prosecu- 
tion Act, 1871. 


The Ballot Act, 1872 


The Parliamentary Elections 
(Returning Officers) Act, 1875 


The Jurors Qualification (Ireland) 
Act, 1876. 


The Parliamentary Elections, 
Returning Officers Expenses 
(Scotland) Act, 1876. 

The Sale of Liquors on Sunday 
(Ireland) Act, 1878. 


The Parliamentary Elections and 
Corrupt Practices Act, 1880. 


The Employers’ Liability Act, 
1880. 


The Peace Preservation (Ireland) 
Act, 1881. 


The Educational Endowments 
(Scotland) Act, 1882. 


The Corrupt and Illegal Practices 
Prevention Act, 1883. 


The Municipal Elections (Cor- 
rupt and Illegal Practices) 


Act, 1884. 





So much as is con- 

tinued by the 
and 
Illegal Practices 
Prevention Act, 


Corrupt 
1883. 


The whole Act 


The ;whole Act 


The whole Act 


The whole Act 


The whole Act 


The whole Act 


The whole Act 


The whole ‘Act 


The whole Act 


The whole Act 


The whole Act 





As to the powers 


of Her Majesty 
in Council and 
of the Scotch 
Education De- 
partment, s. 47. 


The whole Act 


The whole Act 





tions.) 


s. 32 





_— 





48 & 49 Vict. 
49 & 50 Vict. 


57 & 58 Vict. 


48 & 49 Vict. 
49 & 50 Vict. 
54 & 55 Vict. 


46 & 47 Vict. 


58 & 59 Vict. 


56 & 57 Vict. 


46 & 47 Vict. c. 


49 & 50 Vict. c. : 
50 & 51 Vict. c. 2 


° 


Cc. 


4, 
Amending Acts. 


42 & 43 Vict. c. 75. 
46 & 47 Vict. c. 51. 


34 & 35 Vict. c. 61. 


34 & 35 Vict. c. 100. 
41 Vict. c. 6. 
45 & 46 Vict. c. 50. 


(Municipal Elec- 


. 49. 


62. 


. 58. 


49. 


. 61. 


- 40. 


73. 
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| 
a. 2. | 4 
Session and Short Title. \How far continued.| Amending Acts. 
Chapter. | 
(30.) | 
49 & 50 Vict. c. 29. | The Crofters Holdings (Scotland) | As to the powers | 50 & 51 Vict. c. 24. 
Act, 1886. | of the Commis- | 51 & 52 Vict. c. 63, 
| sioners for the | 54 & 55 Vict. c. 41. 
| enlargement of 
| holdings, s. 22. 
| 
(31 ) | 
51 & 52 Vict. c. 55. | The Sand Grouse Protection Act, | The whole Act eS 
1888. | 
(32. | 
52 & 53 Vict. c. 40. | The Welsh Intermediate Educa- | As to the powers | 53 & 54 Vict. c. 60, 
tion Act, 1889. | of the joint | 
education com- 
mittee and the | 
suspension of | 
the powers of | 
the Charity 
Commissioners. 
(33.) 
58 & 59 Vict. c. 21. | The Seal Fisheries (North Pacific) | The whole Act —— 





Act, 1895. 





(34.) | | 
59 Vict. c.1.. . | The Local Government (Elec- | The whole Act | —— 
| tions) Act, 1896. | | 
| 
Part IT. 





32 & 33 Vict. c. 56. 


The Endowed Schools Act, 


1869. As to the powers of 
making schemes 
and as to the pay- 
ment of the 
salaries of addi- 
tional Charity 
Commissioners. 


36 & 37 Vict. c. 87. 
| 37 & 88 Vict. c. 87. 
| §2 & 53 Vict. c. 40. 





On the Schedules, 


Mr. DILLON moved to omit that 
part which re-enacted the Irish Arms 
Act. What were the provisions of that 
Act? Members of the House were in 
the habit of renewing the Act every 
year, but the vast majority of them 
had no idea what its provisions were. 
The Act was passed in 1881 under the 
name of the Peace Preservation Act, 
and under it the following provisions 
had effect :— 


“Ina proclaimed district a person shall not 
curry any arms or ammunition, and any person 
carrying arms or ammunition, or who is reason- 
ably suspected of carrying them may be arrested 
without warrant by any constable or peace 


| officer, and as soon as reasonably can be, con- 
| veyed before some Justice of the Peace in order 
| to be dealt with according to law.”’ 


Therefore, under this Act a man might 
be arrested without warrant in a pro- 
claimed district because he was reason- 
ably suspected of having arms or am- 
munition in his possession. When 
they turned to what was meant by 
‘‘arms” they got an _ illustration of 
the hardship and injustice of this Act. 
“ Any cannon, gun, revolver, pistol, and any 
description of fire-arms, sword, cutlass, pike or 
bayonet.’ 
Men had been fined or imprisoned for 
being in possession of portions of pistols 
and other weapons which were perfectly 
useless as arms by themselves. The 
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provisions of this Act were of a barbarous, his Party was said to hold the Govern- 
and atrocious character and many men| ment in the hollow of his hand? 

had been imprisoned, garbed in the! Mr. DILLON: For the simple reason 
degrading prison attire, and treated as| that the right hon. Gentleman was en- 
common criminals for no other offence | deavouring to give us the power to enable 
than having arms in their possession.| us to deal with such matters ourselves. 
He remembered when complaints of such | [“‘ Hear, hear!” 

treatment were laughed and jeered atin! Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said No, 
that House, but when Dr. Jameson and| that would not pass muster. [Cheers.| 
the Transvaal raiders were subjected to| The right hon. Gentleman defended the 
the same treatment as many respect-| keeping the Act in the Expiring Laws Con- 





able people were accustomed to in 
Ireland, Members of that House came 
hawking round petitions, asking the 
Irish Members to sign them, praying 
that Dr. Jameson and the others might 
be treated as first-class misdemeanants. | 
He contended that unreasonable punish- 
ment was inflicted under the Act. There 
were many cases where a man might be 
found in possession of arms without any | 
suspicious circumstances whatever being | 
connected with it. Take the case of a 
poor man in the west of Ireland. If he 
went out to shoot game under ordi- 
nary circumstances he was liable to three 
months’ imprisonment or a fine of £20, 
without a shadow of justification. In spite, 
however, of the Act, crimes had been com- 
mitted, so that he argued the Act did not 
achieve any useful purpose, while it in- 
flicted great hardship. This Unionist 
Government professed to govern Ireland 
on the same lines as this country, but 
this was a sample of their professions. 
Mr. GERALD BALFOUR said the 
hon. Member had stated that a man 
found in the possession of arms was 
liable to three months’ imprisonment, but 
he had entirely forgotten to say that the 
man was not liable unless he had the 
firearms without a licence. Over and 
above that the hon. Member had omitted 
from his view that it was only in a pro- 
claimed district that the Act was in force 
at all. He would not go minutely into 
the merits of the Act, it would be wasting 
time to do so, and this was an annual 








Motion made year after year. Originally 
passed under Lord Spencer, the Act had | 
been maintained by different Govern- | 
ments as a measure of police precaution, | 
and it was so defended by his predeces- | 
sors. If the Bill were of such an atro- 
cious character as the hon. Member de- 
clared it to be, why did he not bring 
pressure to bear upon the right hon. 
Gentleman the Member for Montrose for 
the repeal of the Act, when the Leader of 
Mr. Dillon. 





tinuance Act as a measure of police pre- 
caution, and not merely in those parts of 
Ireland where Nationalist sentiments ob- 
tained, but in those parts of Ireland 
where the Orange faction was predomi- 
nant. His defence of the Bill was that 
it was required not the least in Belfast 
and other districts in the North of Ire- 
land, and that it was not a political 
measure but necessary to preserve peace 
between the two factions in Ireland. 
[(“Hear!”} On the same ground he de- 
fended the Act and was not prepared to 
omit it from the Bill. 

Mr. SWIFT MACNEILL (Donegal, S.) 
said this was a curious illustration of the 
policy of “killing Home Rule with kind- 
ness. Rightly his hon. Friend had 
described this as an atrocious Act. 
And yet he did not altogether object to 
its continuance. It remained as a dis- 
grace to English Government, and while 
it had a place on the Statute-book it was 
evidence of how the professors of equal 
laws and goodwill to Ireland held the 
country down at the point of the bayonet. 
It was an utter disregard of constitu- 
tional liberty, a riding rough-shod over 
the rights of the people, the Bill of Rights 
was abrogated in Ireland. He did not 
swear by the right hon. Gentleman the 
Member for Montrose, nor did he when 
the right hon. Gentleman was Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. The right hon. 
Gentleman often used to say that he 
could not govern Ireland according to 
Irish ideas, and he had ventured to sug- 
gest to him that though he might fail 
he might make the attempt. The posi- 
tion of the right hon. Gentleman in re- 
gard to this Act was that while doing his 
best to put the administration of the 
country into Irish hands, it was not 
worth while to nibble at existing regula- 
tions; but even then, under the right 
hon. Gentleman, the great Coercion Act 
was repealed. The right hon. Gentle 
man was quite correct in saying that the 
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Act only applied to a district which was 
proclaimed. They thanked him for no- 
thing in that. The Lord Lieutenant, by 
one caprice, could proclaim at this 
moment any district in Ireland. They 
held their liberties at the nod of Lord 
Cadogan. Then, the right hon. Gentle- 
man said, these arms must be obtained 
by licence. But who was to give the 
licence? The Government did not trust 
their own magistrates, but must have 
one of their own removable judicial 
utensils to give the licence. Their whole 
government, so far as freedom was con- 
cerned, was an insulting and impudent 
pretence. 

Mr. DILLON said it was quite time 
that the late Chief Secretary did renew 
this Act, and gave as the ground for his 
renewal the condition of things prevail- 
ing in Belfast. But he did not agree 
with him, more especially in view of what 


Expiring Laws 


(32.) | 
52 & 53 Vict. | The Welsh Intermediate Educa- | As to the powers 


c. 40. tion Act 1889. 


He said that the object of the Amend- 
ment was to omit from the Bill the Welsh 
Intermediate Education Act. That Act 
was passed to make good serious defects 
in Welsh secondary education. It was 
passed, as regards the powers of the 


1892, but it had been renewed from 
year to year till the work could be com- 
pleted. 
Act the powers of the Charity Com- 
missioners in regard to educational 
endowments in Wales had been sus- 
pended. Now the time had come for 
the Act to lapse, as all the joint schemes 
which were to be devised under the Bill 
have been carried through, and become 
law. The legitimate work of the joint 
committees of counties and boroughs had 
now been completed. 

THe FIRST LORD or tut TREA- 
SURY thought it was not going beyond 
the truth to say that the temporary Act 
for Intermediate Education in Wales had 
now doneits work, and might now without 
disadvantage be allowed to expire. But 


{30 Juty 1897} 





intention so to do. 
ficial practice, the Expiring Laws Con- 
joint Education Committees, for three | 
years only, and would have expired in | 


During the operation of the | 
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actually took place in Belfast. No real 
attempt was made to apply the Arms 
Act in Belfast. It was used to persecute 
and harry the Nationalists throughout 
the country districts. 

Mr. MACNEILL reminded the Chief 
Secretary that in 1847 the then Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland gave arms to the 
Orangemen to arm themselves against 
the Catholics and the Nationalists. That 
was the way in which this Arms Act was 
carried out. 


Continuance Bill. 


Question put : ‘‘ That the words pro- 
posed to be left out stand part of the 
Schedule.”’ 


The Committee divided :—Ayes, 107 ; 
Noes, 31.—(Division List, No. 352.) 


*Mr. W. T. HOWELL (Denbigh 


Boroughs) moved to omit : 


538 & 64 Vict. 
of the joint c. 60. 
Education Com- 
mittee and the 
suspension of 
the powers of 
the Charity 
| Commissioners. 


| 
| 





| though that was the view he had formed, 


he thought the Government ought not to 


introduce a change of this sort without 


giving some notice to the House of their 
By a long and bene- 


tinuance Bill had been regarded as a 
non-contentious Measure brought in at 
the end of the Session, and a great deal 
of Parliamentary time had been saved by 
allowing that practice to remain un- 
touched. He could not recommend the 
House at this hour, and without notice, 
to accept the Amendment, but he could 
assure his hon. Friend, and those who 
acted with him, that their views had the 
sympathy of the Government, and that 
they should do their best in due season 
to carry them into effect. 

Viscount CRANBORNE said he, of 
course, felt the weight of the observa- 
tions of his right hon. Friend, but per- 
haps hardly realised the constitutional 
disadvantages of leaving this Act on the 
Statute Book. This was avowedly a 
temporary Act, and the Commissioners 
appointed under it had carried it into 
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effect. They had practically indicated 
to the Government that, in their opinion, 
the work of this Act had been achieved, 
and that it ought to be dropped. Were 
the Government, therefore, not discredit- 
ing the whole system of the Expiring 
Laws Continuance Bill, by including with- 
in its provisions such a Measure as this ? 
Where they had avowedly a temporary 
Act which had come to an end, then he 
said to continue it year after year was 
really to discredit the system and to 
make the House of Commons extremely 
chary of allowing other Acts to be placed 
in the same position on future occasions. 
Would the Leader of the House say that 
the Government would within a short 
period undertake to drop this Act out 
and bring to anend the operation of 
this temporary Welsh Act ? 

Mr. THOMAS ELLIS (Merioneth- 
shire) hoped that the First Lord of the 
Treasury would not make a promise on 
this subject without making further 
inquiry, and without further evidence. 
The noble Lord seemed to have an idea 
that this Welsh Act was a temporary 
one. It was not so. Under this Act 
16 counties and county boroughs of 
Wales levied a special rate for the pur- 
poses of secondary education. To drop 
out the Act would therefore make it 
impossible to levy this special rate in 
Wales. Inthe Welsh Act also there was 
a provision by which the Treasury made 
a grant equivalent to the grant raised in 
the locality, and power was also given 
to make regulations under’ which 
the grant was given. Thus there 
were powers in the Act’ which 
rendered it as permanent as any 
other Measure on the Statute-book. 
Some very good work still remained to 
be done under the Act, and he questioned 
very much that the Charity Commis- 
sioners had expressed the opinion that 
the Act produced more harm than good. 

Mr. GRANT LAWSON (York. N.R., 
Thirsk) said that in answer to the appeal 
of his noble Friend, he should say that it 
was the opinion of the Charity Commis- 
sioners that the Act did not do any good, 
and that if there was any effect at all 
from the continuance of the Act it was an 
evil effect. 

Mr. ELLIS GRIFFITH (Anglesey) said 
the Joint Education Committees had 
done good work ; they had still the power 
to do good work; and certainly it was 


Viscount Cranborne. 
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with surprise he heard that in the 
opinion of the Charity Commissioners 
those Committees did more harm than 
good. 

GeneraL LAURIE (Pembroke and 
Haverfordwest), after quoting from the 
Reports of the Charity Commissioners, 
said what he claimed was that the work 
of the Joint Education Committees as 
laid down by Clause 11 of the Act of 
1889 had been performed; and, there- 
fore, they asked under these circum- 
stances that such power should not be 
continued when they believed that ac- 
cording to the Report of the Charity 
Commissioners there was no necessity 
for it. 

Tue FIRST LORD or tue TREA- 
SURY said his noble Friend had made 
an appeal to him to strengthen the 
pledge he gave in response to his hon. 
Friend behind him. He thought that 
pledge could hardly be strengthened. It 
was quite true that he said nothing about 
next Session, and gave no suggestion 
that a particular day was to be fixed for 
dealing with this question. What he did 
say was that as by common consent the 
clauses dealt with in this Bill were 
intended by Parliament to serve a 
temporary purpose, and as by universal 
consent that purpose was nearly accom- 
plished, and in the opinion of hon. Gen- 
tlemen on that (the Government) side of 
the House was completely accomplished 
—{“hear, hear!” |—the time could not 
be far off when it would be the duty of 
the Government to deal in some way or 
other with this temporary portion 
of the Education Act, and to carry out 
the original intention of the framers of 
that Act who deliberately desired that 
this portion of their work should be tem- 
porary. 


Amendment, by leave, withdrawn. 


Schedule agreed to ; Bill reported with- 
out Amendment; read the Third time, 
and passed. 


MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS (SCOTLAND) 
BILL [2.1]. 
Considered in Committee, and re 
ported, without Amendment; read the 
Third time, and passed. 
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MILITARY MANCEUVRES BILL. 
Consideration, as amended by the 
Standing Committee, deferred till To- 
morrow. 


Archdeaconry of 





LAND TRANSFER (RE-COMMITTED) 
BILL [u.t.]. 


Committee deferred till Monday next. 





ISLE OF MAN 
(CHURCH BUILDING ACTS) BILL [u.1.}. 
Considered in Committee, and re 
ported, without Amendment; read the 
Third time, and passed. 





BURIALS JOINT COMMITTEES BILL. 
Read a Second time, and committed 
for To-morrow. 





DANGEROUS PERFORMANCES BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


[PROGRESS 3RD JUNE. | 


Clause 1,— 


EXTENSION TO YOUNG PERSONS OF 42 AND 
43 vict., c. 34. 

The Children’s Dangerous Performances Act 
1879 shall apply in the case of any voung 
person under the age of eighteen years in like 
manner as it applies in the case of a child 
under the age of fourteen years. 


Mr. CALDWELL moved, after “ any,’ 
to insert “any male young person under 
the age of 16 years and any female.” 


Amendment agreed to. 


Tuz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
For THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
JessE Cotuines, Birmingham, Bordesley) 
moved, after Clause 1, to insert the fol- 
lowing clause :— 


(1.) Except where an accident causing actual | 


bodily harm occurs to any child or young 
person, no prosecution or other proceeding shall 
be instituted for an offence: against the Chil- 
dren’s Dangerous Performances Act 1879, as 
amended by this Act, without the consent, in 
writing, of the chief officer of police of the 
police area in which the offence is committed. 


(2.) For the purposes of this section the ex- | 


pression “ chief officer of police,”— 
(a) with respect to any place in England 
other than the City of London, has the 
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meaning assigned to it by the Police 
Act 1890 ; 


(6) with respect to the City of London, 
means the Commissioners of City Police ; 

(c) with respect to Scotland, has the 
meaning assigned to it by the Police 
(Scotland) Act 1890 ; 

(d) with respect to Ireland, means in the 
police district of Dublin metropolis, 
either of the Commissioners of Volice 
for that district, and elsewhere the dis- 
trict inspector of the Royal Irish Con- 
stabulary. 


New clause added; Bill reported; as 
amended, to be considered To-morrow. 





WAYS AND MEANS. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 








ARCHDEACONRY OF LONDON 
(ADDITIONAL ENDOWMENTS) BILL. 


Considered in Committee. 


| 
| 
| 
| [Progress 287rx Juty.] 
| Clause 1,— 

| 

| 


AUGMENTATION OF ARCHDEACONRY OF 
| LONDON, 


| The Dean and Chapter of the Cathedral 
|Church of Saint Paul aforesaid may at any 
| time after the passing of this Act, with the 
| consent of the Bishop of London as visitor of 
| the said Dean and Chapter, by a deed poll 
| under the seals of the said Dean and Chapter 
'and Bishop respectively, declare and direct that 
|a yearly sum not exceeding three hundred and 
| thirty-four pounds, part of the said twelve 
| parts of the said annual sum of eighteen thou- 
sand pounds, shall, from a date subsequent to 
| the passing of this Act, to be mentioned in 
| the said deed pool, be appropriated by the 
| said Dean and Chapter to the augmentation of 
| the Archdeaconry of London, and shall (sub- 
ject as hereinafter mentioned) be from time 
to time paid to the Archdeacon of London for 
the time being as part of his income, anything 
|in the aforesaid Orders in Council to the con- 
| trary notwithstanding. 


Mr. LABOUCHERE appealed to the 
Government not to proceed with the Bill, 
_to which he objected strongly because it 
| proposed to take certain funds from the 
temporalities of the Church in order to 
devote them to the spiritualities. He 
begged to move that progress be reported. 
| Tae FIRST LORD or tas TREA- 
SURY said that neither this Bill nor the 
two which succeeded it on the Paper were 
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Government Bills. He thought the op- 
position of the hon. Gentleman was rather 
unreasonable, and he hoped that he would 
not put difficulties in the way of the 
Measure on another day ; but in the cir- 
cumstances he would not ask the Com- 
mittee to proceed with the Bill that 
night. 

Mr. LABOUCHERE said that he re- 
garded the Bill as a highly controversial 
Measure. It proposed that money that 
ought to be expended in repairing St. 
Paul’s Cathedral should be diverted to 
the purpose of increasing an ecclesias- 
tic’s income. 

Mr. ALBAN GIBBS pointed out that 
hon. Members who had raised objec- 
tions to the Bill, including the hon. Mem- 
ber for Carnarvon, had all withdrawn 
their objections with the exception of the 
hon. Member for Northampton, and he 
hoped that that hon. Member would not 
persist in opposing a Bill which his 
Friends were ready to see passed. 


London University 


Committee report progress; to sit 


again To-morrow. 


YORKSHIRE CORONERS BILL. 
Considered in Committee. 


Clauses 1 and 2 ordered to stand part 
of the Bill. 


Clause 3,— 


RIGHTS OF EXISTING COUNTY CORONERS. 


Nothing herein contained shall affect the 
rights, duties, powers, or liabilities of county 
cecroner holding office at the commencement of 
this Act. 


Taz UNDER SECRETARY or STATE 
ror THE HOME DEPARTMENT (Mr. 
Jesse Coiunes, Birmingham, Bordes- 
ley) moved to add to the Clause :— 


“and if the district of any such coroner is 
divided into two or more districts, residence in 
any one of such districts, shall be deemed to 
comply with Section five of The Coroners’ Act 
1844,” 


Amendment agreed to. Clause as 
amended ordered to stand part of the 
Bill; remaining clauses ordered to stand 
part of the Bill. 


First Lord of the Treasury. 


{COMMONS} 
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DISTRICT COUNCILS 
(WATER SUPPLY FACILITIES) BILL. 
Considered in Committee, and re- 
ported, without Amendment; Read the 
Third time, and passed. 


LICENSING (SCOTLAND) 
AMENDMENT BILL. 


On the order to go into Committee on 
this Bill, 


ACTS 


Mr. TUDOR HOWELL (Denbigh 
Boroughs) said that, considering that a 
Commission was now sitting considering 
the whole question of licensing, and the 
time was 25 minutes to 2 o’clock, that 
was not the hour at which to deal with 
the amendment of the licensing laws in 
any respect. Under these circumstances 
he moved to report progress. 

Mr. A. D. PROVAND (Glasgow, Black- 
friars) explained that the Bill was merely 
intended to rectify an omission in the 
Act of 1868. The Bill had the approval 
of the Government, of the late Govern- 
ment, and the Inland Revenue. 


Committee report progress; to sit 
again To-morrow. 


SUPPLY. 
Committee deferred till Monday next. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
[EXPENSES]. 
Committee thereupon deferred till 
Monday next. 


LONDON UNIVERSITY COMMISSION 
BILL [n.t.]. 


Second Reading deferred till Monday 
next. 


Whereupon, in pursuance of the Order 
of the House of the 15th day of this 
instant July, Mr. Speaker adjourned the © 
House without Question put. 


House Adjourned accordingly at Twenty | 
Minutes before Two o’Clock. — 


(INDEX. 








